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College  A  wards  Johnson  Degree 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 
Surveying  the  weather-wilted 
crowd  in  Tawes  Theatre,  and  offer- 
ing to  one  and  all  "a  very  warm 
welcome,"  President  Douglass 
Cater  officially  opened  the  1983-84 
academic  year  at  Washington  Col- 
lege. Held  on  Wednesday, 
September  7,  the  formalities  of 
Fall  Convocation,  attracted  a 
swarm  of  students  and  guests,  anx- 
ious both  to  bask  in  the  air- 
conditioned  comfort  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  occasion's  keynote 
speaker,  former  first  lady,  Lody 
Bird  Johnson. 

The  2  p.m.  ceremony,  also 
presided  over  by  such  Maryland 
notables  as  Governor  Harry 
Hughes,  Senator  Paul  Sarbanes, 
Delegate  Clayton  Mitchell,  State 
Comptroller  Louis  L.  Goldstein  and 
Chestertown  Mayor  Elmer  Horsey, 
commenced  with  the  traditional 
academic  processional,  led  by  Er- 
mon  Foster,  College  Registrar.  An 
invocation  followed,  given  by  the 
Reverend  Gregory  Straub,  Rector 
of  the  Chestertown's  Emmanuel 
Episcopal  Church. 

Johnson  Stresses 

Education 

Prayers  gave  way  to  praise  as 

Cater  once  agaLn  took  the  floor  to 

introduce  Lady  Bird  Johnson  to  an 

enthusiastic  crowd. 

As  part  of  her  personal  ad- 
dress to  students  and  faculty,  she 
recounted  her  own  college  years, 
stressing  repeatedly  the  im- 
portance -  and  thrill  -  of  learning : 
"The   main   essence   of   what   I 


have  discovered  is  that  education 
is  not  a  neat,  wrapped-up  package, 
but  the  beginning  of  a  quest  that 
lasts  a  lifetime." 

Fate  Of  The 
Arts  Student 
Into  this  reflection,  Johnson  in- 
corporated her  own  personal  belief 
-    that    the    study    of    arts    and 
humanitites  will  take  a  student  far- 
thest   in    life.    According    to   her, 
"such    knowledge    is    a    constant 
source     of     enrichment.  Learning 
never  has  to  end ! " 

Even  in  a  world  geared  toward 
technology,  Johnson  stressed,  the 
liberal  arts  student  (and  par- 
ticularly the  student  of  WC)  will 
not  only  survive,  but  thrive  as  well; 
"Life  is  most  worth  living 
through  an  understanding  of 
history,  art  and  our  environment  - 
a  special  concern  for  you  in  this 
treasure  trove  of  nature's  beauty." 
Without  education,  according  to 
Johnson's  beliefs,  there  could  be  no 
chance  for  society  to  prosper.  Now 
more  than  ever,  she  sees  WC  as  one 
institution  taking  giant  strides  to 
prevent  such  an  occurrence. 
Cater  Lists  WC  Goals 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  was 
presented  with  an  honorary  degree 
-  The  doctorate  of  Humane  Letters. 
This,  conferred  by  Louis  Goldstein 
(WC  alumnus,  as  well  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Gover- 
nors), set  the  tone  for  President 
Cater's  ReportTM  the  State  of  the 
College. 

Cater,  too,  was  optimistic  about 
the  need  for  small  colleges. 
Through  his  ideals,  however,  ran 


Lady  Bird  Johnson  addressed  the  college  and  community  at  Fall  Con- 
vocation  on  Wednesday,  September?. 


an  undercurrent  of  quiet  deter- 
mination: 

"The  party's  over  for  our  200th 
birthday.  It's  time  to  consider  our 
prospects  for  the  next  one  hundred 
years  in  a  decade  when  the  small 
liberal  arts  colleges  are  listed 
among  the  endangered  spe- 
cies... Washington  College  will  en- 
dure...will  continue  the  quest  'to 
make  a  small  college  great  by 
keeping  it  small.'  " 

As  evidence  of  this  continued 
progress.  Cater  pointed  out  several 
renovations  slated  for  areas  of  the 


campus,  as  well  as  several  others 
which  were  already  underway. 
Ground  will  be  broken  for  the  "long 
lusted-for  natatorium  -  that's  a 
building  with  a  swimming  pool  in 
it"  -  on  September  24.  In  addition, 
plans  also  exist  to  improve  present 
facilities  such  as  Dunning  Hall  and 
the  Old  Boiler  Plant. 

A  New  Spirit? 

Equally     important     as     these 

material    changes,    according    to 

Cater,  is  another  welcome  addition 

-  fresh,  new  attitude  of  eagerness 

Conniiiiea  on  Page  2 


Mowat  Assumes  Office  of  College  Dean 


by  Kimberly  Ward 
Staff  Reporter 

Barbara  A.  Mowat,  Hollifield 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Auburn  University,  Alabama,  has 
been  named  Dean  of  Washington 
College  in  Chestertown.  President 
Douglass  Cater  announced  the  ap- 
pointment during  the  College's 
20lBt  Commencement  on  May  15. 


Barbara  Mowat  has  succeeded 
Garry  Clarke  as  Dean  of 
Washington  College. 


In  his  statement,  President  Cater 
said,  "Dr.  Mowat  was  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
Dean's  Search  Committee.  She  was 
my  enthusiastic  personal  choice  in 
recommending  her  appointment  to 
the  Visitors  and  Governors. ' ' 

Dean  Mowat  has  accepted  her 
new  position  with  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm.  However,  she  does  not 
expect  to  implement  any  nnaior 
changes  in  the  near  future.  She 
states,  "There  are  so  many 
changes  occuring  now  with  the  new 
administration,  such  as  the  new  in- 
terest in  a  Business  major  and 
other  projects." 

The  progressiveness  of  the  Col- 
lege, under  the  direction  of  the  new 
admmistration,  was  one  of  the  fac- 
tors which  attracted  Mowat  to 
Chestertown.  The  size  and  the 
liberal  arts  background  of  the  Col- 
lege also  strongly  influenced 
Mowat  in  her  decision  to  seek  the 
position  of  Dean  of  the  College. 

Mowat  cited  size  as  one  of 
Washington  College's  strongest 
points  because  it  allows  for  an  in- 
dividualist approach  to  education, 
something  that  Dean  Mowat 
believes  in  strongly.  *'I  welcome 


the  chance  to  be  able  to  work  with 
individual  students  and  faculty 
members.  I  believe  we  live  in 
dangerous  times  and  that  in- 
dividuals will  make  the  dif- 
ference." 

As  well  as  believing  in  an  in- 
dividualist approach  to  education. 
Dean  Mowat  believes  in  the  value 
of  the  kind  of  liberal  arts  education 
one  receives  at  W.C.  Referring  to 
the  future,  she  said,  "A  new  nat- 
tional  report  from  Washington, 
D.C.  on  the  future  of  work  in 
America  states  that  research 
shows  the  job  market  to  tt  ihar^g- 
ing  so  quickly  that  no  one  can  real- 
ly predict  where  the  jobs  will  be  in 
the  future.  The  person  who  is  going 
to  make  it  in  the  last  part  of  this 
century  is  the  person  with  a  liberal 
arts  background  ...  a  person  who 
can  think  and  adapt." 

Dean  Mowat  possess  an  educa- 
tional background,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal interests,  which  embody  the 
meaning  of  the  liberal  arts.  Dr. 
Mowat  earned  her  bachelor's 
degree  in  mathematics,  worked  in 
the  philosophy  of  science  as  a 
Fulbright  scholar,  and  received  a 
doctorate  in  literature,  specializing 


in  Shakespeare.  Last  year,  she 
received  Auburn  University's 
Distinguished  Award  for  Faculty 
Achievement  in  the  Humanities. 
The  accompanying  citation  read, 
in  part,  (Professor  Mowat)  em- 
bodies the  ideal  of  intellectual 
universality." 

A  nationally  and  internationally 
recognized  Shakespeare  scholar, 
Mowat  is  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  and  papers.  Her  book.  The 
Dramaturgy  of  Shakespeare's 
Romances,  has  been  described  by 
one  prominent  authority  as  'the 
uest  work  that  has  been  written  on 
the  Romances."  She  is  co-editor  of 
The  Southern  Humanities  Review 
and  is  active  in  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  the 
Shakespeare  Association  of 
America,  and  other  professional 
societies. 


Meet  the  Press 

There  will  be  an  Elm  meeting  at 
8:00  p.m.  Sunday  in  Dorchester. 
Anyone  interested  in  writing, 
photography,  layout,  etc.  is  invited 
to  attend.  No  experience  is  re- 
quired. 
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Don't  Take  a  Number 

Amid  the  bustle  of  moving  into  residence  halls,  registering 
for  classes,  making  schedule  changes,  and  purchasing  books, 
many  college  students  find  themselves  feeling  alienated  and 
helpless.  Inevitably,  identities  are  lost  in  this  whirl  of  activity 
which  characterizes  the  beginning  of  a  new  year. 

At  a  time  when  students  of  larger  universities  feel  their  iden- 
tity extends  no  further  than  their  social  security  number, 
Washington  College  students  are  reminded  subtly  of  the  in- 
herent advantages  of  a  small  school.  Few  colleges  can  boast  a 
business  office  whose  staff  has  a  student's  folder  in  hand  before 
the  student  has  even  had  the  chance  to  state  his  name.  Here,  the 
unfamiliar  faces  in  dormitories  and  classrooms  quickly 
become  those  of  friends.  Washington  College  professors  com- 
mand the  unique  privilege  of  knowing  their  students  on  a  first- 
name  basis,  often  by  the  second  day  of  classes.  At  a  large 
university  it  is  practically  unheard  of  for  the  book-store  to  ex- 
tend unlimited  credit  to  an  unemployed  student.  Students  at 
Washington  College  may  still  drop  and  add  classes  by  dealing 
with  professors  on  a  personal  level,  rather  than  depending  upon 
a  computer  to  determine  their  fate. 

At  all  levels,  one  of  the  more  liberally  practiced  arts  at 
Washington  College  is  that  of  communication.  WC  students, 
therefore,  may  rest  assured  that  the  use  of  social  security 
numbers  is  confined  only  to  a  token  appearance  on  a  W^  form. 

Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


by  Ken  Roderick 

Welcome  back  returning 
students  and  welcome  to  all 
freshmen  and  transfers.  The 
Washington  College  Food  Service 
wishes  you  all  the  best  of  luck  in 
your  social  and  academic 
endeavors  this  school  year. 

In  case  all  of  you  returning 
students  are  wondering  who  that 
new  guy  running  around  in  that 
cafeteria  is,  his  name  is  Craig 
Jackson.  Some  of  you  all  know 
Craig  as  the  assistant  men's  crew 
coach.  Craig  will  be  filling  in  for  us 
when  the  need  arises.  He  spreads 
his    spare    time    as    the    career 


Congrats,  Bill 

The  Elm  wishes  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Bill  Thompson  who  has  recent- 
ly been  promoted  to  Director  of 
Public  Relations.  Mr.  Thompson,  a 
W.C.  alumnus  and  former  Sophie 
Kerr  prize  winner  will  also  be  serv- 
ing as  the  Faculty  Advisor  tor  the 
Elm. 

The  Elm  wishes  him  much  suc- 
cess  in  both  of  these  endeavors. 


counselor  for  Queen  Anne's  County 
school  system.  Craig  is  an  alumnus 
of  Washington  College,  class  of  '75. 
Craig  and  his  wife  Andy,  also  an 
alumnus  (class  of  '78)  reside  in 
Worton,  Md.  Welcome  aboard 
Craig  and  don't  let  Joe  Stallings 
give  you  too  much  grief. 

Hopefully  everyone  enjoyed  the 
Meet  the  Washington  College  Food 
Service  night  on  Thursday.  We  are 
^  professional  management  and 
staff  here  and  also  one  of  the  top 
collegiate  food  services  in  the  na- 
tion. One  reason  we  are  so  good  is 
that  we  try  to  communicate  with 
our  clientele,  you  the  students.  If 
you  ever  have  a  comment  or  sug- 
gestion please  drop  a  note  in  the 
suggestion  box  or  talk  to  the  super- 
visor on  duty.  Answers  to  your 
questions  will  be  handled  daily 
(unless  of  course  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  happens  to  be  in  town)  or 
as  soon  as  possible.  Come  and  talk 
with  us  and  remember  our  motto, 
"we  are  here  to  serve  you."  Good 
luck  to  you  all  and  be  reading  this 
article  for  information  concerning 
the  Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
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Student  Poet 
Wins  $35,000 


by  Kelly  Morrisey 
Chief  Reporter 

At  commencement  exercises  last 
spring,  Julie  Strieker  became  the 
focal  point  for  publicity  as  she  was 
awarded  the  $35,000  Sophie  Kerr 
Prize.  Five  months  later,  the  full 
impact  of  this  accomplishment  still 
has  not  registered  on  the  recipient. 
"I  was  stunned  then,"  confided 
Strieker,  "and  it  stUl  hasn't  hit  me 
yet." 

Unlike  their  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Strieker  reacted  almost 
immediately.  "After  graduation 
ended,"  said  Julie,  "My  mom  seiz- 
ed the  check  right  away,  scream- 
ing, 'Let  me  take  care  of  it!'  " 
After  the  excitement  subsided, 
Strieker  re-invested  the  $35,000 
prize  in  various  stock  certificates. 

Presently,  she  is  preparing  to 
start  her  teaching  fellowship  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  JuUe 
will  be  teaching  Contemporary 
American  Literature  to  freshmen 
at  that  institution  as  well  as 
assisting  at  creative  writing 
seminars.  She  particularly  enjoys 
the  benefits  of  her  position.  "Hav- 
ing a  fellowship  is  much  nicer  than 
being  an  associate  teacher.  There 
are  less  restrictions  and  no  one  to 
answer  to  but  myself." 

Strieker  reports  that  despite  the 
dissimiliarity  in  size,  Johns 
Hopkins  is  not  much  different  than 
Washington  College.  "The  campus 
here  (Johns  Hopkins)  is  rather 
self-contained.  Its  much  the  same 
as  Washington  College." 

Julie  is  near  completion  on  some 
short  stories  she  had  been  working 
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Senior  Julie  Strieker  received  the 
prestigious  Sophie  Kerr  award  last 
May  at  commencement. 

on  over  the  summer.  Although  her 
prime  interest  is  poetry,  Strieker 
has  only  a  few  fragmented  poems 
to  add  to  the  new  work  she  com- 
pleted this  summer.  "I  just  haven't 
been  able  to  produce  a  finished 
poem  yet."  She  hopes  to  eventually 
get  a  few  samples  of  her  poetry 
published. 

JuUe  Strieker  is  originally  from 
Annapolis.  She  graduated  summa 
cum  laude  among  the  1983 
graduating  class  of  Washington 
College.  During  her  four  years  at 
W.C,  she  received  many  awards 
including  the  EmU.  J.C.  Hilder- 
brand  award  and  the  Sophie  Kerr  - 
Scholarship  award.  She  served  as 
associate  editor  for  the  Washington 
College  Review  during  her  senior 
year. 


Johnson  Highlights  Convocation 


Continued  from  page  1 
and  cooperation.  Attrition  rates 
have  been  lowered  drastically  in 
the  past  five  years,  and  the  college 
curriculum  has  established  new 
priorities.  These  include  a  stress  on 
expository  writing  and  a  forum  and 
debate  on  public  affairs. 
Awards  Ceremony 
Directly  following  eater's  ad- 
dress was  the  presentation  of 
academic  awards  to  students  from 
each  year.  The  Fox  Freshman 
Memorial  Scholarship  Award, 
given  annually  to  the  sophomore 
attaining  the  highest  cumulative 
average  for  the  previous  year  was 


presented  to  Suzanne  Niemeyer. 
The  coveted  Alumni  Medal  was 
given  to  junior,  Kathleen  McPhee, 
who  is  currently  studying  abroad. 

As  the  student  attaining  the 
highest  average  in  the  junior  class, 
Audrey  Latham  was  awarded  the 
Visitors  and  Governors  Medal. 
Latham  and  McPhee  also  shared 
the  Visitors  and  Governors 
Scholarship  Award. 

The  Interf raternity  Loving  Cups 
once  again  went  to  the    delighted 
Alpha  Chi  Omega  Sorority  and  the 
Kappa  Alpha  Fratemitv. 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


OMl 


Phone  778-1501 


Short  6-  Sweet 

Because  of  the  widespread  chaos 
which  traditionally  accompanies 
the  reopening  of  these  hallowed 
halls  of  academia,  this  week's 
issue  of  the  Elm  has  been  confined 
to  a  mere  four  pages.  Eight-  and 
twelve-page  editions  will  resume 
upon  the  restoration  of  law,  order 
and  the  collegiate  way.  (That 
should  be  next  week.  Or  whenever 
the  staff  is  freed  from  the  mile-long 
lines  of  Marty's  Mart  credit 
department. ) 


TANDEM  FOR  RENT 

CHESTERTOWN'S  BICYCLE  SHOP 

778-6940 

High  Street  (Near  C-Town  Saloon) 

OPEN  9  a.m. -5  p.m.  except  Sundays 

SALES,  REPAIRS,  ACCESSORIES 
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Johnson  Answers  Questions 


by  Kelly  Morrissey 
Chief  Reporter 

The  honored  guest  at  this  year's 
convocation  and  "one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  our  time," 
Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson,  held  a  small 
informal  question  and  answer  ses- 
sion for  the  students  of  Washington 
College  on  Wednesday,  September 
6.  The  purpose  of  this  session  was 
to  afford  the  students  with  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  the  former 
Fir^t  Lady  on  more  of  a  one  on  one 
basis. 

Mrs.  Johnson  related  her 
memories  of  the  White  House 
years,  an  era  which,  as  President 
Douglass  Cater  pointed  out,  most  of 
the  student  body  was  too  young  to 
remember  first  hand.  "We  entered 
the  White  House  at  an  absolutely 
hideous  time,'  said  Mrs.  Johnson, 
"with  the  assassination  came  the 
pain  and  ugliness  of  the  event. 
When  you  have  that  dumped  on 
you. ..you  get  an  enormous  sense  of 
determination." 

Mrs.  Johnson  then  proceeded  to 
describe  her  late  husband  as  being 
an  intensely  optimistic  and  ex- 
tremely demanding  President.  Ac- 
cording to  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  placed  the  advance- 
ment of  education  on  the  top  of  his 


list  of  priorities.  "He  liked  to  be 
remembered  as  the  education 
president." 

During  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, some  sixty  education  bills 
were  passed  including  legislation 
for  the  advancement  of  adult 
education  for  the  expansion  of  the 
educational  system  into  the  rural 
areas  of  Appalachia. 

Mrs.  Johnson  proudly  cited  the 
advancement  of  civil  rights  as  be- 
ing "our  finest  hour."  She  explain- 
ed the  necessity  of  this  legislation 
by  saying,  "A  lot  of  changes  in  the 
fabric  of  this  country  were 
necessary  if  we  didn't  want  to  be 
painted  into  a  corner." 

In  answer  to  a  student's  ques- 
tion, Mrs.  Johnson  stated  that  she 
never  heard  President  Johnson 
refer  to  the  rumor  that  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  planned  to 
withdraw  U.S.  troops  from  Viet 
Nam  during  his  last  few  days  as 
President.  Moreover,  she  explain- 
ed her  disappointment  with  the 
present  policies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  a  characteristically 
tactful  manner. 

Lady  Bird  talked  enthusiastical- 
ly about  her  beautification  pro- 
grams and  her  love  of  nature.  "The 
consuming  interest  of  my  life," 
said     Mrs.     Johnson,     "is     wild 


flowers.  I'd  like  to  see  wild  flowers 
and  shrubs  used  more  along  the 
highways." 

The  Caters  took  Mrs.  Johnson  on 
an  extended  tour  of  the  Chester- 
town  area  just  prior  to  the  session. 
Mrs.  Johnson  expressed  her 
delight  with  what  she  saw  by 
describing  the  area  as  being  "quite 
unique  with  a  character  all  its 
own." 

A  resident  of  Austin,  Texas,  Mrs. 
Johnson  recently  celebrated  her 
seventieth  birthday.  At  present  she 
spends  her  time  traveling,  visiting 
old  friends,  and  working  with  the 
family's  business.  She  describes 
this  time  as  an  opportuitity  for 
"giving  myself  up  to  living  —  one  of 
those  things  we  had  to  put  on  the 
shelf  when  we  were  working  hard." 


Lady  Bird  Johnson  participated  in 
an  informal  discussion  with 
students  and  faculty  on  Tuesday, 
September  6. 


Freshmen  Meet  WC 
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Limit:  one  per  coupon. 

Please  present  to  cashier  before  ordering.  Otter  good  at 

all  participating  Roy  Rogers  Restaurants  Void  where 

prohibited   Not  good  in  combination  with  any  othef  offer. 

Customer  must  pay  applicable  sales  tax.  Cash  value  l/60e 

Coupon  eood  through  September  30, 19B3. 
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Customer  must  pay  applicable  sales  lax  Cash  value  l/60e. 

Couponeoodthrough  September  30, 1983. 
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,  Tastes  too  good  to  be  called  fast  food.  ^  Tastes  too  good  to  be  called  fast  food." 


by  Steve  Bergenholtz 
Staff  Reporter 

A  new  class  of  approximately  175 
freshmen  and  40  transfer  students 
attended  Washington  College's 
orientation  last  weekend.  Twenty- 
five  Resident  Assistants  con- 
ducted orientation,  allowing  a  ratio 
of  six  to  eight  freshmen  per  orien- 
tation leader.  The  program  lasted 
from  the  freshmen's  arrival  Fri- 
day morning  until  Monday  after- 
noon when  it  culminated  in  a  picnic 
for  the  new  students,  the  faculty, 
and  the  staff. 

The  main  thrust  of  orientation 
was  academic.  "The  orientation  to 
the  academics  side  (of  college) 
seems  to  require  a  structure."  ex- 
plains Dean  Kelley. 

The  highly  academic  schedule 
was  retained  from  last  year  with 
only  the  addition  of  a  meeting  for 
international  students.  This  addi- 


tion initially  appears  to  be  a  suc- 
cess, noted  Kelley. 

However,  Dean  Kelley  feels  the 
major  problem  with  this  year's 
orientation  program  was 
absenteeism:  "The  problems  that 
we  encounter  are  students  that 
don't  go  to  certain  programs  we  set 
up  and  thereby  miss  some  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  program." 

Orientation  Leader  Laura  Paul 
agreed,  not  ng  a  desire  among 
the  freshmen  to  get  settled  into 
their  rooms  before  participating  in 
orientation.  In  Paul's  opinion  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  program 
was  the  visit  to  a  professor's  home. 
"Sometimes  they  think  it's  un- 
comfortable but  it's  a  good  ex- 
perience," she  states. 

An  evaluation  of  orientation  to  be 
taken  in  upcoming  weeks  should 
provide  a  final  word  on  the  subject. 


HAIR  PORT 

KENT  PLAZA 

Family  Haircutters 
and  Styling 


No  Appoint. 
Necessary 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

MON.THUR.  AND  FRI.  OPEN 

TIL  7:00  p.m. 


Guides  Needed 

The  Admissions  Office  requests 
that  anyone  interested  in  becoming 
a  tourguide  stop  by  the  office  to  fill 
out  an  application  before  4:00  p.m. 
September  14th. 


MISS  D'S 

SNACK  BAR         1 

HOURS 

8:00 

a.m. 

-  11:00  p.m. 
MON.-THURS. 

8:00 

a.m. 

-   4:30  p.m.  FRIDAY 

6:00 

p.m. 

-  11:00  p.m.  SUNDAY 

For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10  %  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Party  Discounts  Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  l.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEBDS 

STOP  IN  AT 
JIM'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs/7.79  per  carton 
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Returning  Players  Spark  Soccer  Season 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

The  Washington  College  soccer 
team  began  practice  last  week  in 
preparation  for  the  new  season. 
The  returning  players  have  been 
joined  by  a  host  of  promising 
freshmen  and  transfer  students. 
Coach  Tom  Bowman  said,  "This  is 
the  deepest  squad  we  have  had  in 
the  twelve  years  I  have  been  here." 

The  Shoremen  have  their  largest 
stock  in  fullbacks  and  halfbacks. 
Returning  fullbacks  include 
seniors  Pat  Jones,  Tom  Euker,  and 
Skip  Ebaugh,  and  sophomores  Ray 
Linton  and  Pete  Mu.-ray.  Coach 
Bowman  says  that  Pat  Jones  has 
all  the  tools  to  be  an  all-star  this 
year.  In  addition  Tom  Euker  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  team  leader  and  con- 
tribute a  lot  to  the  team's  success. 
"Tom  leads  by  example  rather 
than  words,"  says  Bowman. 
Freshmen  Pat  McMenamin  and 
Charlie  Joiner  are  also  expected  to 
be  assets  this  season.  In  addition  to 
the  aforementioned  players,  there 
are  other  hopefuls  waiting  in  the 
wings  and  ready  to  go. 

Returning  in  the  halfback  posi- 
tion are  Ron  Lauricella,  Dan 
Brumstead,  and  John  Meisel.  Last 
year's  standout  and  MVP  Ron 
Lauricella  is  expected  to  have 
another  fine  season  for  this  his 
senior  year.  Senior  Danny 
Brumstead  and  sophomore  John 
Meisel  are  expected  to  contribute 
much  to  the  team's  success  this 
year.  Some  of  the  promising  new 
halfbacks  include  Johnny  Ruffer, 
Kerwin  Stokes,  Michael  Brimmer, 
Pete  Meisel,  Tom  Watts,  and  Kirk 
Brimmer. 

On  the  line  the  Shoremen  have 
seniors  Tim  McGrath  and  Hugh 
Collie,  as  well  as  sophomores 
George  Havalopolis  and  Alban 
Sato.     Reinforcing     the     line     as 


backups  are  freshmen  Wayne  San- 
chez and  Victor  Ramos. 

Presently  the  most  unsure  posi- 
tion is  goalie.  Senior  Harris 
Friedberg  has  done  well  in  practice 
up  to  this  point  and  is  expected  to 
start  as  the  Shore  goalie  despite  his 
lack  of  substantial  game  ex- 
perience. In  addition  to  Friedberg, 


transfer  student  Tom  Watts  has 
been  working  hard  in  the  goal  in 
preparation  for  Saturday's  home 
opener  against  Hampden-Sydney. 
Watts  should  play  halfback  and  be 
secondstring  goalie. 

Coach     Bowman    believes     the 
team's   success   is  presently   dic- 


tated by  the  speed  with  which  the 
starting  eleven  are  selected.  He 
further  said,  "We  will  definitely 
improve  our  record  this  year."  The 
most  difficult  portion  of  the 
schedule  is  expected  to  be  on  the 
road.  Nevertheless,  the  Shoremen 
are  looking  forward  to  a  good 
season. 


Volleyball  Team  Seeks  Improved  Record 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

The  Shorewomen  have  once 
again  commenced  Volleyball 
season.  This  year,  however,  the 
grueling  heat  has  hampered  the 
team.  This  problem  affects  the 
volleyball  team  more  than  the 
others  because  they  are  closed  in 
the  confines  of  the  oven-like  gym. 
If  the  heat  doesn't  let  up  soon,  the 
women  are  in  for  a  rougher  than 
usual  season. 

Seniors  Karen  Perkinson,  Judi 
Skelton,  and  Anne  Plumer,  all 
starters  are  back  again  this 
season.  In  addition,  senior  Maria 
Vanegas  and  Juniors  Polly  Goode, 
Heather  McAlpine,  Marti  Windsor 
and  sophomore  Robin  MacAuljffe 
are  returning  with  one  year  of  ex- 
perience under  their  belts.  All  are 
expected  to  add  greatly  to  the 
team's  performance  this  year.  In 
addition  to  these  seven  returnees, 
Denise  Lipmann  has  also  rejoined 
the  team - 

Four  freshman  have  made  the 
squad  as  well,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  players  to  thirteen.  AH 
of  these  students  join  W.C.'s  team 
with  high  school  experience.  Mag- 
gie Murray  has  the  most  ex- 
perience and  is  expected  to  be  the 
team's  new  setter.  Natalie  deHoff 
will  also  be  a  setter  as  well  as  a  hit- 
ter. Beth  Wolf  and  Katherine  Nor- 


ris  are  also  going  to  be  hitters.  Con- 
sidering the  new  talent  and  the 
more  experienced  returning 
players.  Coach  Penny  Fall 
remarks,  "We  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  improving  our  win/loss 
record."  Still,  any  changes  in  the 
record  will  depend  on  how  well  the 


players  come  together  as  a  team. 
Karen  Perkinson,  for  one  is  op- 
timistic about  this  season,  stating, 
"we  should  definately  improve  our 
record." 

The  Shorewomen  open  the 
season  on  Friday,  September  23  at 
Cheapeake  Community  College. 


Lacrosse  Team  Gears  Up 


by  Lynne  Attias 
Staff  Reporter 

The  1983-84  men's  lacrosse  team 
began  preparing  tor  their  fall 
season  in  Wednesday's  grueling 
heat. 

Following  three  weeks  of  prac- 
tice, the  team  will  open  their 
season  with  baclt  to  back  scrim- 
mages against  Towson  State  on 
Friday,  September  30th,  and 
Loyola  College  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 1st,  at  home.  One  week  later 
the  Shoremen  will  travel  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  for  an 
evening  scrimmage  under  the 
lights;  game  time  is  8:00  p.m.  On 
October  7th,  the  ever  challenging 
alumni  scrimmage  will  take  place. 
The  final  scrimmage  of  the  Fall 
Ball  season  will  be  a  home  game 
against  Delaware  on  October  21st. 

"The  coaching  staff  is  looking 
forward     to     a     vigorous     fall 


schedule,"  Coach  Terry  Corcoran 
states.  The  Shore  coaches  hope  to 
gather  some  valuable  information 
about  both  the  new  and  the  return- 
ing players.  The  two  week  tryout 
program,  open  to  all  male  students 
interested  in  lacrosse,  will  deter- 
mine the  spring  team.  Freshman 
Carl  Pohlhaus  commented  that  the 
first  practice  was  indeed  difficult 
for  most  players.  Pohlhaus  ex- 
plained, "It's  really  just  a  question 
of  getting  in  shape.  It  takes  a  cou- 
ple of  practices  to  get  yourself  back 
together." 


Business  Meeting 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  all 
students  interested  in  working  on 
the  business  staff  of  The  Elm  at 
8:00  p.m.  Thursday  in  The  Elm 
office.  All  students  are  welcome  to 
attend.  


THE  ROVIIMG  REPORTER 


By  Nimi  Natan 


WHAT     DO     YOU    THINK    ABOUT    ORIENTATION    WEEKEND? 


Steve  Schmidt,   Freshman,   Turn- 
sviUe,  New  Jersey 

"I  thought  it  was  very  good.  It  in- 
troduced me  to  more  opportunities 
than  I  realized,  and  it  allowed  me 
to  meet  friends." 


Cindy     Ray,     Freshman,     Daisy, 
Maryland 

"It  was  great.  But  the  best  part 
was 's  dirty  jokes." 


John  Musachio,  Freshman,  Ridge- 
*  ly,  Maryland 

"It  was  good  because  I  met  a  lot 
of  people  before  classes  began. ' ' 


Beth  Wolf,  Freshman,  Baltimore, 
Maryland 

^'Orientation  weekend  is 
something  I  never  want  to  do 
again.  It  was  very  time-consuming 
and  kept  us  too  busy.  It  was  okay  in 
the  aspect  of  meeting  other 
freshmen,  but  overall  felt  like  a 
summer  camp." 


The 
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Student  Suspended 
for  Plagiarism 


by  Amy  Self  ert 
Editor-in-chief 

Having  been  found  guilty  of 
deliberate  plagiarism  with  intent 
to  deceive,  former  Kappa  Alpha 
President,  Resident  Assistant  and 
S.G.A.  senator  Francis  Lucia  has 
been  suspended  from  Washington 
College  for  the  fall  term  1983. 

On  May  26,  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science,  filed  a 
formal  charge  of  deliberate 
plagiarism  against  Lucia.  The 
ELM  was  unable  to  contact  Lucia 
for  comment. 

The  question  of  plagiarism  arose 
when  Taylor  believed  a  paper  that 
had  been  submitted  by  Lucia  for 
his  Constitutional  Powers  and 
Judicial  Process  course  was  not 
the  student's  own  work.  Taylor 
states,  "When  I  read  the  paper,  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  it  was  not 
written  by  an  undergraduate." 

Initially  Lucia  denied  Taylor's 
charge.  However,  when  Dr.  Taylor 
was  able  to  produce  the  text  from 
which  the  paper  had  been 
plagiarized,  Lucia  admitted  his 
guilt. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the 
campus  Judicial  System,  a  student 
accused  of  Plagiarism  is  entitled  to 


a  trial  before  the  All-Campus 
Judiciary.  Lucia,  however,  waved 
his  right  to  a  hearing,  expressing  a 
desire  for  the  case  to  be  handled 
administratively  by  the  then  acting 
Dean,  Nathan  Smith.  Since  there 
was  no  contest  to  the  charge.  Dean 
Smith  found  Lucia  guilty. 

In  a  memorandum,  Dean  Smith 
states,  "In  deciding  on  a  penalty,  I 
was  guided  by  the  following  con- 
siderations: 

1.  That  'academic  dishonesty  is 
considered  to  be  among  the  most 
serious  possible  violations  of  Col- 
lege policy.' 

2.  The  plagiarism  involved  is 
deliberate,  massive  and  ag- 
gravated by  evasive  measures 
taken  by  Mr.  Lucia  to  avoid 
acknowledgement  of  guilt  when 
first  confronted  by  Professor 
Taylor. 

3.  Mr.  Lucia's  past  record  at  the 
College,  as  established  both  by  the 
report  from  the  Student  Affairs  Of- 
fice and  the  testimiony  of  Coach 
Athey,  is  good  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, is  free  of  previous  in- 
stances of  academic  dishonesty." 

In  reviewing  the  case  and  its  out- 
come. Dr.  Taylor  states,  "To  have 
to  deal  with  a  situation  like  this  is 


-\J^. 
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Senior  Tim  McGrath  advances  the  ball  against  Lebanon  Valley. 
("Se,  story  page  ,  ) 


very  distasteful  for  all  concerned, 
but  the  integrity  ot  the  learning; 
process  requires  us  to  take  firm  ac- 
tion when  academic  dishonesty  is 
uncovered." 

By  the  guidelines  established  in 
the  Campus  Judicial  code,  follow- 
ing the  suspension,  Lucia  may  be 


readmitted  to  WC  if  he  can  provide 
the  Dean  with  evidence  "that  the 
time  away  from  the  institution  has 
been  used  productively,  perhaps  at 
another  college  or  university  or  at 
a  place  of  employment."  Lucia  is 
currently  attending  the  University 
of  Delaware  in  Newark,  Del. 


Computer  Course  Experiences  Overload 


by  Sue  DePasqual  e 
Staff  Reporter 

An  unprecedented  increase  in 
student  enrollment  for  the  first 
semester  Introduction  to  Computer 
Programming  course  has  taken  the 
W.C.  academic  community  by  sur- 
prise. 

In  accordance  with  previous 
numbers,  Computer  Department 
Chairman  Dr.  Richard  Brown  ex- 
pected three  class  sections  to  ac- 
commodate about  ninety  students. 
Instead,  one  section  alone  now 
houses  83  students,  many  ot  whom 
are  still  awaiting  the  arrival  ot  ex- 
tra textbooks. 

During     registration,     explains 


Registratiori  in  eornputer 
science  classes  has  risen 
drasticallv  tliia  semi^.i^t.^ 


Associate  Registrar  Mr.  Ray  Mull, 
"There  were  more  people  deman- 
ding the  course  than  (the  pro- 
fessors) ever  expected.  It  just 
caught  them  oft  guard."  In 
response.  Professors  Briggs  and 
Brown  removed  limits  on  class 
size.  Commented  Mull,  "They 
didn't  want  to  turn  people  away." 

Mull  maintains  that  the  lecture 
aspect  ot  the  course  will  not  prove 
problematic.  However,  over- 
crowding difficulties  may  arise  in 
the  actual  use  of  the  college's  12 
computer  terminals.  Consequent- 
ly, the  Student  Computer  Center 
will  open  earlier,  at  7:00  a.m.,  and 
increase  its  weekend  hours  in  light 
ot  the  large  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  computer  classes.  Se- 
cond year  computer  student  Lisa 
Nichols  feels  that,  "Although  the 
intro.  students'  work  will  be  stored 
in  a  separate  section  of  the 
memory  (and  thus  won't  interfere 
with  us  in  that  way),  I  can  hardly 
envision  so  many  students  using 
PRIMOS  without  a  grave  problem 
of  computer  center  over- 
crowding." 

Nevertheless,  Brown  will  not 
construct  schedules  or  place  time 
restrictions  on  those  using  the  ter- 
minals. He  believes  that  computer 
work  "...is  just  too  unpredictable  to 
schedule." 

Computer  specialist  Marianna 
Smith  attributes  the  anewed  stu- 
dent    interest     to     a     heightened 


awareness  ot  the  computer's  value, 
stating,  "Computer  skills  are 
becoming  more  and  more  valuable 
in  the  job  marketplace  and  in  daily 
life  in  general...  Students  want  to 
get  in  on  the  ground  floor  while 
they  can." 

The  College  Administration  sees 
a  growing  need  for  additional  com- 
puter equipment.  To  that  end,  the 
College  has  submitted  its  bid  to  the 
Maryland  State  Legislature  for  a 
Capital  Grant,  which  would  finance 
the  rennovation  ot  Dunning  Hall. 
The  Computer  Center  would  be 
moved  to  this  building  -  the  in- 
creased amount  of  space  allowing 
tor  additional  terminals. 


The  grant  would  also  fund  the 
construction  of  an  Academic 
Resource  Center.  (Located  adja- 
cent to  Hodson  Hall,  the  (Center  re- 
quires removal  of  the  Spanish 
House.)  Plans  for  the  building  in- 
clude an  entire  wing,  open  around 
the  clock,  housing  twenty  com- 
puter terminals. 

Computer  students  are  ap- 
prehensive about  finding  unoc- 
cupied terminals.  Freshman  Rick 
Earnshaw  echoed  the  fears  of 
many.  "Overcrowding  ...  may 
cause  some  of  us  to  have  real  pro- 
blems getting  things  done." 


Enrollment  Increases 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 
Although,  not  quite  a  population 
exposion,  W.C.'s  student  enroll- 
ment for  the  fall  semester  of  1983 
has  definitely  increased  over  that 
of  last  year.  From  a  previous  670 
full  time  coUigeates,  this  year's 
head  count  has  risen  to  684,  show- 
ing an  overall  increase  of  14 
students.  This  news,  from  the  of- 
fice of  Ermon  Foster,  College 
Registrar,  also  includes  the  report 
that,  when  graduate  courses  begin, 
the  total  number  of  students  enroll- 
ed is  expected  to  rise  by  as  many  as 
80    to   85.    However,    the    current 


number  of  part-time  students 
registers  a  drop  of  nine,  down  to  28 
from  last  September's  total  of  37. 
(Foster  defines  part-time  students 
as  "those  taking  only  one  or  two 
courses  per  semester." ) 

Although  the  overall  finding 
display  a  slight  upward  trend  in 
campus  enrollment,  Foster  sees  lit- 
tle significance  in  this  statistic. 
"We've  been  hovering  around  this 
(the  current  figure)  for  the  past 
three  or  four  years  now. ' '  He 
reports.  'It  seems  fairly  stable." 
He  does  admit,  however,  that  the 
figures  will  not  become  official  un- 
Continuednn  pa  ,■■  5 
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Editorials 

No  Pets  Allowed 

"No  animals  are  permitted  on  campus.  Any  student  who  br- 
ings an  animal  anywhere  on  campus  will  subject  himself  to  an 
immediate  $25.00  fine.  This  policy  also  applies  to  members  of 
the  college  faculty  and  staff, ' '  states  the  Student  Handbook. 

Yet  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  and  even  a  few  snakes  manage  to  find 
a  friendly  home  among  the  WC  students.  Although  everyone 
seems  to  love  the  company  of  a  furry  friend,  many  students 
lack  the  time  and  often  the  inclination  to  care  tor  pets  in  a  pro- 
per manner.  Dogs  and  cats  are  often  left  to  roam  the  school 
grounds  and  dormitory  hallways.  Worse  yet,  many  spend  their 
days  confined  in  a  cramped  dormitory  room  while  students  are 
out. 

The  presence  of  pets  in  a  dormitory  is  not  only  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  the  animal,  but  also  presents  problems  for  other 
dorm-dwellers  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  staff.  Students 
who  are  plagued  by  allergies  often  find  their  conditions  ag- 
gravated by  the  residue  of  animal  hair  in  hallways  and 
bathrooms.  The  pitiful  wails  of  lonely  puppies  and  kittens  may 
ahnoy  or  distract  other  students  who  are  trying  to  study.  Un- 
thinking pet  owners  often  deposit  the  contents  of  litter  boxes 
and  rabbit  cages  in  bathroom  trash  cans,  tubs  and  bowls  where 
the  refuse  remains  until  "someone  else"  removes  it.  The 
maintenance  personnel  often  are  forced  to  expend  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money  removing  the  odor,  fleas,  and  other  wastes 
resulting  from  neglectful  pet  owners. 

Faculty  members  are  also  violators  of  the  campus  code.  Dogs 
are  often  left  chained  outside  William  Smith  Hall  or  occa- 
sionally allowed  to  accompany  a  professor  to  class.  Dogs  have 
even  been  brought  into  Hodson  Hall  and  the  Snack  Bar,  in  strict 
violation  of  state  health  codes.  The  problem  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  Resident  Assistants  have  set  differing 
policies  for  each  of  the  individual  buildings. 

Although  everyone  is  susceptible  to  a  case  of  puppy  love,  the 
college  campus  is  not  the  place  to  develop  such  an  attachment. 
The  fact  that  such  regulations  exist  should  indicate  this  fact. 
After  all,  a  rule  is  a  rule. 

Standing  Room  Only 

Resplendent  with  pomp  and  circumstance,  rich  with  formali- 
ty and  fanfare.  Fall  Convocation  at  Washington  College  is,  in- 
deed, an  occasion  to  be  savored. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  most  revered  and  impressive 
ceremonies  of  the  year.  Fall  Convocation  is  also  one  of  the  most 
well-attended.  To  say  the  presence  of  students  is  encouraged 
seems  a  gross  understatement;  in  fact,  the  confusion  of  the 
most  hectic  week  of  the  year  is  multiplied.  All  over  campus, 
class  periods  are  shortened,  schedules  altered,  and  students 
dismissed  from  lessons  early,  so  that  they  may  make  their  way 
to  Tawes  Theatre  on  time. 

Which  they  inevitably  do.  En  Masse.  This  was  discovered  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  student  body  who  walked  into 
the  Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center  last  week  and,  rather  than  being 
seated,  were  forced  to  stand  in  the  aisles  for  the  duration  of  the 
ceremony.  (The  seats  for  which  they  had  hoped  were  -  and  had 
already  been,  for  some  time  -  occupied  by  a  disproportionate 
number  of  visiting  townspeople  and  alumni.)  The  inconve- 
nience of  the  situation  was  increased  as  the  faculty,  in  full 
academic  attire,  attempted  to  file  through.  Photographers,  try- 
ing for  a  good  picture  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  further  added  to 
the  confusion.  An  occasion  which  could  have  proven 
stimulating  and  entertaining  turned  out  for  many  to  be  an  over- 
crowded hassle. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Convocation  ceremony  is  traditionally 
open  to  the  public,  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  as  in  this  year's 
case,  the  demand  for  seating  can  -  and  will  -  go  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  enclosure  provided.  It  is  ridiculous  to  encourage 
student  attendance  on  such  a  large  scale  if  the  facilities  are  not 
adequate  for  the  resulting  crowd. 

Perhaps,  in  the  future,  alternative  seating  can  be  arranged; 
either  by  reserving  special  sections  tor  students,  or  by  limiting 
the  number  of  "outsiders"  who  may  attend  the  ceremony.  As 
another  alternative,  the  administration  could  opt  to  hold  the 
ceremony  outside  under  the  elm,  as  is  practiced  at  commence- 
ment. 

Convocation  is,  after  all,  a  celebration  of  the  college  itself.  No 
one  has  more  right  to  attend  this  than  the  student  body.  It  is  this 
group  whose  attendance  will  ultimately  be  discouraged  by  the 
thought  of  standing  on  the  sidelines.  And  the  resulting  no-show 
could  open  a  floodgate  of  controversy  regarding  Campus 
Apathy. 

M.H.H. 
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Letter  to  the  Editw: 


Convocation  Blues 


I  am  writing  this  letter  in  regard 
to  last  week's  Convocation 
ceremony.  I  was  very  disappointed 
and  quite  angry  to  say  the  least. 
Convocation,  as  it  was  explained  to 
me,  is  the  official  opening  of  the 
school.  And,  obviously,  the  school 
is  being  opened  for  the  students.  As 
a  student  who  pays  close  to 
$8,000.00  a  year  to  attend 
Washington  College  I  was  really 
ticked  off  to  find  out  that  I  was 
unable  to  get  in  the  door  to  see  the 
ceremony,  much  less  to  sit  down. 
Three  quarters  of  the  seats  and  ai- 
sle space  were  taken  by  people  of 
the  town!  I  can  certainly  unders- 
tand the  people  of  Chestertown 
wanting  to  see  someone  as 
distinguished     as     Lady     Bird 


Johnson,  but  I  feel  that  priority 
should  have  been  given  to  those 
enrolled  in  Washington  College. 
Convocation  was  on  Wednesday 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  was  here  on 
Monday.  Personally,  I  see  no 
reason  why  she  couldn't  have  made 
two  appearances.  One  strictly  for 
the  students  and  one  for  people  of 
the  town  and  anyone  else  who  wish- 
ed to  hear  her  speak  b.s  I  did. 
Frankly,  many  students  besides 
myself  were  insulted  at  the  lack  of 
consideration  given  to  the  students. 
I  certainly  hope  that  in  the  future 
this  sort  of  thing  is  not  repeated. 

Debilee  Furgueson 


More  Than  One 


Editor's  Note:  Breaking  tradition, 
the  Elm  this  year  may  run  more 
than  one  editorial.  Those  not  writ- 
ten by  the  Editor-in-Chief  will  be 
initialed  by  their  authors'  initials 
at  the  end  of  the  article. 


Library  Film  Series  9/22/83 
■Over  There,  1914-1918" 

This  film  represents  another  In- 
stallment in  a  series  entitled. 
"Dutce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrio 
mori,  "  focusing  on  the  unparallel- 
ed violence  of  nations  in  the  20th 
century. 

Thursday  at  7:15  p.m.  in  tlie 

ground  floor  classroom  of  the 

Miller  Library. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor  : 


U.S.  Lebanese  Involvement  'Senseless' 


Since  my  return  to  Washington 
College  I  have  heard  echoes  around 
campus  that  U.S.  involvement  in 
Lebanon  is  senseless,  and  that  the 
United  States  has  no  interest  in  the 
mid-east  crisis. 

It  seems  too  easy,  in  my  opinion 
to  condemn  and  criticize  the  cur- 
rent problem  without  understan- 
ding the  history  of  the  conflict  in 
Lebanon  -  To  put  a  long  story  short, 
Lebanon  is  probably  the  hottest 
area  of  conflict  in  the  world  today. 
The  Lebanese,  Moslem  Militias, 
and  the  Christians  have  for  the  last 
2,000  years  battled  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Lebanese  ter- 
ritory -  In  addition  to  the  internal 
problem,  Arab  states  and  Israel 
have  continuously  used  Lebanon  as 
their  battle  zone.  As  soon  as  either 
the  Arabs  or  the  Israelis  got  tired 
of  fighting  they'd  leave  the  coun- 
try; the  civil  war  would  resume 
between  Moslem  and  Christian 
Militias. 

Now  that  the  Israelis  have  finally 
pulled  back,  the  Moslem  Militias 
backed  by  the  "Soviet  supplied" 
Syrians  are  waging  a  bloody  war 
against  the  Druze  (Christian 
militia )  for  control  of  Beirut. 

The  question  that  remains  is  why 
did  the  United  States  get  involved 
in  the  first  place?  Prinnarily 
because  they  were  asKed  tor  help 


by  President  Amin  Gemayel  of 
Lebanon,  who  visualized  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  during  and  after 
Israeli  pull-back.  He  wanted  to 
avoid  another  bloody  civil  war  in 
this  country.  Needless  to  say  the 
Israelis  are  pulling  back,  and  the 
civil  war  is  in  full  scale.  The  United 
States  Marines,  as  well  as  British, 
Italian  and  French  troops  were 
asked  to  be  part  of  a  "multina- 
tional peace-keeping  force"  in 
Lebanon  to  avoid  <1)  an  escalation 
of  the  war  in  Lebanon  between 
Syrian  and  Israeli  troops  and  (2)  to 
avoid  another  civil  war  after  the 
departure  of  Syrian  and  Israeli 
troops. 

To  this  very  day  Lebanon  is  in- 
capable of  functioning  as  its  people 
are  waging  this  civil  war  -  The 
United  States  and  the  other  coun- 
tries are  trying  to  prevent 
escalated  civil  war  in  Lebanon.  But 
I  must  reiterate  the  important  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  asked 
for  help  and  that  the  Middle  East  is 
a  very  crucial  zone  when  it  comes 
to  our  economic  prosperity  and  to 
our  strategic  sphere  of  influence  -  if 
Lebanon  falls  in  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians,  you  will  quickly  see  (Da 
Syrian  or  even  a  Soviet  backed 
regime  in  Lebanon  (2)  all  oil  fields 
in    the    neighboring    Arab    states 


jeopardized  by  the  growing  of  Com- 
munist influence  (3)  a  new  sphere 
of  Communism  in  that  area  -  in 
short  another  Afghanistan  or 
another  Poland. 

Americans  generally  do  not  see 
the  importance  of  the  current  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon;  it  is  to  our  im- 
mediate National  interest  to  avoid 
having  more  Communist  influence 
in  that  area  or  any  other  area  for 
that  matter  -  Lebanon  must  not  fall 
in  the  hands  of  Soviet  Imperialism; 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  all  the 


free  people  of  the  world  to 
guarantee  them  a  right  to  freedom, 
over  slavery.  Lebanon,  should  not 
become  another  Afghanistan  or 
even  another  Vietnam  -  If  com- 
munism spreads  over  the  three 
main  continents,  (and  it  is  beginn- 
ing to  spread  in  Latin  America 
also)  the  continent  of  North 
America  will  be  completely  sur- 
rounded by  Soviet  Satellites;  at 
that  time  only  a  miracle  can  save 
us  from  the  bloody  Russians. 

ThamiElGlaoul,!! 


A  Better  First  Lady? 


I  should  preface  my  message  by 
saying  that  I  am  glad  L>ady  Bird 
Johnson  spoke  at  this  year's  Fall 
Convocation.  I  doubt  we  would 
have  seen  the  likes  of  Governor 
Hughes  or  Paul  Sarbanes  had  she 
not  come.  Nor  would  a  lesser 
known  public  figure  have  spoken  to 
such  a  large  audience  with  such 
impressive  coverage  by  the  press. 
These  things  are  good  for 
Washington  College. 

Her  visit  to  the  campus  launched 
the  theme.  "Let  Us  Now  Praise 
Famous  Women"  (Could  the 
"Now"  be  deleted?). 

I  am  pleased  that  Mrs.  Johnson 


was  here.  I  am  aware  that  his 
gracious,  eloquent  woman  has 
done  much  to  beautify  the 
highways.  Her  love  of  nature  is  ad- 
mirable. However,  I  feel  that  an 
underlying  theme  for  aspiring 
great  wonnen  must  be  that  one  can 
distinguish  oneself  without  a 
distinguished  husband.  I  do  not 
wish  to  slight  Mrs.  Johnson's 
achievements;  nonetheless,  she 
was  married  to  a  United  States 
President.  A  less  showy  but  in- 
dependently great  woman  could 
have  been  a  better  "first  lady"  for 
our  program. 

Deirdre  Mclntyre 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  Will  Hayes 


Question:  WHAT  DO  YOU   THINK    OF    THE    NEW    "SHOREMAN'S     SNACK   BAR?" 


Pat  Walsh  -  Senior 
Saudi,  Arabia 
"That's  a  stupid  question.' 


John  Darlington  -  Senior 
Baltimore,  MD. 

"It's  a  lot  better  than  the  other 
stuff  they  serve." 


r 


Jennifer  Billings  -  Freshman 
Maplewood,  N.J. 

"Hey,     I    don't    eat    foot    long 
wieners." 


Paula  Miller  -  Sophomore 
Salisbury,  MD. 

"I  think  it's  a  good  idea  because 
if  you  don't  like  what's  on  the  line, 
you  can  fall  back  on  it." 


<^^m^ 


Browmyn  Maguire  -  Freshman 
Kansas 

"I  think  it's  a  good  idea,  so  peo- 
ple always  know  they  can  resort  to 
something  you  can  identify  with." 


Genie  Blake  -  Freshman 
Media,  PA. 

'  'I  think  it's  good  to  have 
freedom  of  choice.  And  that  you 
always  have  something  to  go  with 
your  meal." 


Francie  Burnet  -  Senior 
Silver  Spring,  MD. 

"Aesthetically,  it  is  an  eyesore. 
The  maroon  and  black  banners 
clash  with  the  curtains.  As  for  food 
contents,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  be  en- 
thusiastic, since  it  is  not  really  the 
kind  of  food  I  enjoy  eating.  It's  like 
ball  game  food.  Where's  the  pop- 
corn, kids?" 


Hagen  Saville  -  Senior 
Newport  News,  VA. 
Carroll  Roberts  -  Sophomore 
Baltimore,  MD. 

"I  think  it's  marvelous,  wonder- 
ful because  the  cuisine  is  excellent. 
The  beef  barbecue  made  me  sick. 
(Hagen  Saville,  like  the  Cadillac). 
It  is  nice  to  have  real  turkey  breast 
Instead  of  that  pressed  stuff.  We'd 
also  like  to  see  Dora  back  here." 
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Pets  Emerge  as  Campus  Problem 


by  Chris  Godwin 
Staff  Reporter 

Fusty  McCann  likes  animals.  She 
is  the  first  to  say  she  has  two  cats 
at  home;  she  even  remembers  with 
fondness  a  cat  that  resided  in  Dor- 
chester House  last  year.  "This  cat 
was  clean,"  she  says.  "No  smell, 
no  odor,  nothing.  That  cat  last  year 
was  a  joy." 

But  McCann,  the  New  Dorms' 
housekeeper,  also  remembers 
making  her  rounds  one  day  in  Cecil 
House  to  find  "35  piles  of  cat  stuff.  I 
got  down  on  my  hands  and  knees  to 
clean  it."  She  says  it  was  also 
necessary  to  disinfect  the  rug  in 
that  particular  suite  to  clean  it 
completely. 

Washington  College's  policy  on 
,  pets  is  contained  in  one  brief 
paragraph  on  page  18  of  the  Stu- 
dent Handbook:  "No  animals  are 
permitted  on  campus.  Any  student 
who  brings  an  animal  anywhere  on 
campus  will  subject  himself  to  an 
immediate  $25  fine.  This  policy 
also  applies  to  members  of  the  Col- 
lege faculty  and  staff." 

In  spite  of  this.  Dean  of  Students 
Maureen  Mclntire  is  aware  that 
the  policy  has  been  violated  in  the 
past.  At  least,  "So  I  hear  tell,"  she 
says  with  a  smile.  But  she  says  the 
Student  Affairs  office  has  been 
traditionally  unsuccessful  in  en- 
forcing the  policy  in  the  New 
Dorms  because  the  living  ar- 
rangements differ  from  other 
dorms  and  because  access  for  resi- 
dent assistants  and  maintenance 
personnel  differs  as  well. 

Mclntire  says  when  Student  Af- 
fairs hears  of  a  student  keeping  a 
pet,  it  tries  to  work  through  the  RA 
to  "put  a  little  pressure"  on  the  stu- 
dent in  question  to  make  other  ar- 
rangements for  the  animal.  Failing 
that,  the  students  is  fined  $25. 

"Nine  times  out  of  ten,  it's  not 
something  calculated."  Mclntire 
says.  "It's  a  case  of,  *Oh,  it  was  an 
emergency.  My  parents  had  to  go 
away  for  the  week  and  couldn't 
take  it  with  them...'  "  While  the 
fine  is  unavoidable,  Mclntire  says, 
"We  try  to  be  reasonable"  and  give 
the  student  a  deadline  by  which 
time  the  animal  must  be  off  cam- 
pus. If  the  animal  is  still  there 
when  the  deadline  passes,  the  fine 
can  go  up  to  $25  a  day  until  it  disap- 
pears. 

For  repeat  violators,  Mclntire 
says,  enforcement  of  the  policy 
comes  not  through  dollar  amount, 
but  through  the  probation  system. 

Even  RA's  have  had  pets,  she 
concedes.  However,  "they  have  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  us  as 
employers." 

But  birds  do  it,  bees  do  it,  even 
College  faculties  do  it.  "We  ask 
them  not  to  for  the  same  reason," 
says  Mclntire.  "If  faculties 
members  reguarly  bring  their  pets 
on  campus.  Student  Affairs  has 
that  much  more  difficulty  in  con- 
vincing students  not  to  follow  suit. 
Faculty,  however,  are  not  subject  to 
ttie  fine.  "It's  just  not  done,"  says 
Mclntire.  "It's  the  same  with 
faculty  and  parking.  We  don't  issue 
them  parking  tickets.  The  college 
is  not  quite  a  democracy,  she 
points  out,  and  Rank  Has  Its 
Privileges. 

One  stuH^^nt  wh  .  currently  keeps 
a  cat  \i-  :he  d(«r'-utory  room  does 
not  feel  ine  pet  causes  any  real  pro- 
blems. Till,  student,  who  has  had 
the  cat  for  a  year,  notes  that  there 
hasn't  been  any  complaints.  They 


(the  other  residents)  really  enjoy 
her...  everyone  stops  by  to  play 
with  her  for  awhile.. .she's  not  noisy 
and  she  doesn't  seem  to  bother 
anyone;  she  keeps  to  herself  most- 
ly." 

In  caring  for  the  cat,  the  student 
believes  in  being  "very  careful 
about  fleas,  fur,  and  odor. ' ' 

However,  the  student  does  note 
that  pets  on  campus  could  cause 
problems,  "especially  noisy 
animals  like  big  dogs.  But  quiet 
animals-cats  and  gerbils-don't 
bother  anyone." 

One  Dorchester  House  junior 
recalls  last  year's  "house  case."  It 
was  one  of  three  that  had  been 
found  during  the  year;  the  other 
two  ran  away. 

The  junior  mentions  a'  collection 
of  gerbils  and  guinea  pigs  that  had 
been  elsewhere  in  the  building  as 
well  as  "animals  that  were  very 
poorly  taken  care  of  in  Cecil." 

Housekeeper  McCann  agrees:  "I 
gagged  when  I  walked  in  there," 
she  said  of  the  Dorchester  rodent 
.  collection.  And  it  was  in  Cecil  that 
she  cleaned  out  the  35  piles  of  "cat 
stuff." 

She  recalls  a  cat  in  Talbot  that 
was  "spotless"  and  a  visiting  cat  in 
Dorchester  that  one  day  was 
relieving  itself  in  the  greenery  over 
the  fireplace.  Indeed,  for  every 
fond  memory  she  has  of  an  animal 
in  a  dormitory,  she  also  has  a  hor- 
ror story. 

On  balance,  McCann  says,  she  is 
just  as  happy  to  see  no  pets  at  all. 
While  she  knows  there  are  those 
who  take  great  care  of  their 
animals,  there  are  also  those  who 
do  not.  "But  if  one  wants  one, 
they'll  all  do  it,"  she  says.  "It's  a 
shame  because  they  all  do  enjoy 
it." 


!'*«J^, 


Dogs  and  other  pets  are  often  seen  on  campus  despite  CoUege 
regulations. 


Regarding  the  enforcement  ot 
the  pet  policy  Dorchester  R.A. 
Missy  Combes,  states,  "In  other 
dorms  I  don't  care  whay  they  do, 
but  in  the  past  in  the  new  dorms 
there  has  been  a  big  problem  with 
animals,  and  maintenance  has 
spent  a  great  amount  of  time  and 
money  dealing  with  it." 

Dean  Mclntire  recalls  that  "six 
or  seven"  years  ago,  the  College 
permitted  pets  on  campus. 
Students  had  to  register  their  pets 
and  receive  campus  license  for 
them.  The  pets  were  not  permitted 


to  run  loose  and  students  were  re- 
quired to  clean  up  after  them.  It 
didn't  work.  "In  a  year,  we  had 
packs  of  dogs  running  around.  We 
had  complaints  from  maintenance 
and  from  the  health  department. 
One  maintenance  person  was  bit- 
ten by  a  dog." 

Since  the  policy  is  a  college 
policy,  not  a  state  law,  it  can  be 
subject  to  change.  But  it  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  altered  soon,  says  Mcln- 
tire, "and  I  would  suggest  students 
think  very,  very  carefully  before 
they  decide  they  want  to  change 
it." 


Executives  Visit  Campus 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 

Assistant  Editor 

and 

Amy  Seifert 

Editor-in-Chief 

Big  business  and  the  small  col- 
lege made  odd  bedfellows  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  September 
12.  As  part  of  an  adminstration- 
initiated  program  designed  to 
boost  the  new  Business  Manage- 
ment major,  students  were  invited 
to  lunch  and  learn  from  executives 
of  Black  and  Decker,  the  nation's  . 
most  powerful  toolmaking  corpora- 
tion. 

This  gathering,  attended  by  ap- 
proximately 15  students,  may  be 
the  first  of  many  according  to  Dale 
Trusheim,  Advisor  to  the  new 
Business  Management  major.  He 
admits,  however,  that  the  success 


or  failure  of  a  program  designed  to 
introduce  students  to  leading 
figures  in  the  business  world  "is 
still  up  in  the  air." 

So  far  the  program  faces  one  ma- 
jor obstacle: 

"There's  the  time.  It's  hard  to 
find  a  free  period  for  a  lot  of 
students  that's  also  acceptable  to 
the  speakers.  The  idea  was 
originally  proposed  as  a  'business 
lunch,'  with  informal  discussion 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  we 
may  have  to  schedule  some  even- 
ing meetings." 

Still,  Trusheim  adds,  the  ad- 
ministration, who  created  the  pro- 
gram this  summer,  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  good  turnout.  The  in- 
herent benefits,  Trusheim 
believes,  will  make  it  worth  the 
time. 

"It  should  be  a  useful  and  ex- 


citing component  of  the  business 
major,  as  well  as  somiething  to  be 
beneficial  to  students  who  just 
have  a  peripheral  interest  in  the 
business  world." 

As  one  student  who  attended  the 
lunch  with  Black  and  Decker  of- 
ficials, Cecil  House  R.A.  Karen 
Perklnson  is  equally  enthusiastic. 

' ' I  just  hope  we  have  more 
meetings.  It  really  was  interesting 
to  find  out  what  the  big  companies 
are  looking  for  when  they  hire,  and  I 
liked  learning  about  the  breakdown 
of  management.  The  set  up  was 
good,  too." 

The  next  seminar,  an  evening 
dinner/lecture  with  Hermann  In- 
tenmann  (former  Vice  President  of 
Union  Carbide  and  Secretary  of  the 
Maryland  Department  of 
Transportation)  is  slated  for  Tues- 
day, September  27. 


TSU  Offers  Travel-Study  Trip 


Towson  State  University  will  of- 
fer a  travel-study  trip  to  the 
American  Southwest  and  Mexico, 
January  5-15.  Participants  may 
earn  academic  credits  in  an- 
thropology, georgraphy  and 
geology,  or  may  elect  to  go  on  the 
trip  on  a  non-credit  basis. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  trip 
participants  will  be  involved  in  a 
wide  variety  of  field  experiences  at 
a  Western-style  ranch  near 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  The  trip  will  also 


include  a  number  of  side  trips  to 
local  attractions  and  to  the  city  of 
Phoenix. 

The  session  will  conclude  with 
three  days  in  the  city  of  Guaymas, 
Mexico,  on  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Participants  will  stay  in  a  beach 
front  hotel  and  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  sightsee,  swim  and 
shop. 

The  cost  of  the  trip  is  $698-$775. 
depending  on  accommodations  in 
Mexico.  This  includes  roundtrip 
airfare,  ground  transportation  in 


Arizona,  all  meals  in  Arizona, 
rooms,  admission  fees,  tour  escort 
and  taxes. 

There  will  be  a  general  informa- 
tion meeting  on  Friday,  September 
23,  from  7:30-8:30  p.m.  in  room  8  of 
Linthicum  Hall  on  the  Towson 
State  campus  for  all  those  in^ 
terested  in  the  trip.  There  will  be  a 
sUde  presentation  and  an  itinerary 
will  be  distributed.  For  more  in- 
formation call  Victor  Fisher  (an- 
thropology)    321-1851, 


Studying  Abroad 
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Oxford  Trio  Returns 


by  Sharon  Himmanen 
Staff  Reporter 

Three  WC  seniors,  Natalie 
Brown,  Mike  De  Baugh,  and  Nor- 
man Prentiss,  recently  returned 
from  attending  Oxford  College  in 
Manchester,  England  during  their 
junior  year. 

While  there,  De  Baugh,  who  is  a 
political  science  major,  took 
courses  in  Comparative  Govern- 
ment, History  of  Parliamentary 
Technique,  and  the  English 
Judiciary  System.  Brown  studied 
17th  century  religious  poetry,  18th 
century  literature.  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobian  literature, 
Mysticism,  and  Religious  Ex- 
periences. Prentiss  took  courses  in 
Shakespeare,  Victorian  era  novels 
and  poetry,  and  Chaucer. 

According  to  the  students, 
classes  are  designed  on  a  one-to- 
one  tutorial  basis.  "Each  week  you 
have  to  write  an  essay,"  De  Baugh 
said.  "'There's  also  a  lot  of  free 
time,"  he  added.  Prentiss  com- 
mented, "Once  a  week  the  student 
and  the  tutor  get  together  to 
discuss  the  essay. ' ' 

While  in  Europe,  the  three 
travelled  extensively.  "Since 
you're  in  a  different  country  you 
want  to  travel,"  Brown  said.  Dur- 
ing the  two  months  they  had  off 
from  school,  De  Baugh  went  to 
Greece  and  Paris,  as  did  the 
others.  Brown  and  Prentiss  also 
travelled  to  Vienna  to  attend  an 
opera.  In  addition,  Prentiss  saw 
Florence  and  Barcelona. 

"There  were  many  prep 
English,"  Prentiss  commented.  De 
Baugh  added,  "A  lot  of 
similarities,  but  more  reserved,'* 
in  reference  to  English  students. 
"The  men  were  more  bashful,  but 
also  more  gentlemanly.  They 
always  seemed  to  be  playing  a  role, 
like  schoolboy,  or  whatever," 
Brown  remarked. 

In  order  to  be  selected  to  attend 
the  college,  all  three  had  to  have  a 
high  grade  point  average.  In  addi- 
tion, they  had  an  interview  with  a 
board  of  professors  and  deans.  De 


Baugh  commented,  "It  was  a  very 
tense  thing." 

"If  anyone  is  interested  in  doing 
this,  come  and  talk  to  me.  I'll  be 
glad  to  help,"  Prentiss  said. 

Brown  said,  "I  learned  to  depend 
on  myself  more,  learned  to  enjoy 
new  things.  I  can  fail  my  senior 
year,  but  it  almost  wouldn't  matter 
because  my  life  seems  so  much 
bigger."  Prentiss  added,  "It  really 
makes  you  more  aware  of 
yourself."  De  Baugh  summed  it  all 
up  by  saying,  "I  really  seem  to  en- 
joy life  a  lot  more,  now." 


WC 


by  Kelly  Monissey 
Chief  Reporter 

In  an  effort  to  enrich  the 
Washington  College  curriculum, 
the  administration  has  initiated  a 
series  of  programs  to  be  brought 
together  under  the  general  pro- 
grams heading  "Writing 
Tutorials."  This  large  program  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dean 
Mowat's  office.  The  tutorials  con- 
sist of  the  freshmen  remedial 
writing  program,  the  sophomore 
and  junior  pilot  writing  seminars, 
the  president's  forum  and  an 
honors  program  to  be  initiated  next 
spring. 

The  freshman  program  is  design- 
ed primarily  for  those  students 
needing  special  attention. 
Freshmen  will  take  a  type  of 
writing  test  in  the  required  Forms 
of  Literature  Courses.  Professors 
will  then  decide  which  students 
need  help  in  addition  to  their 
English  courses.  These  students 
will  be  referred  to  Ahce  James  and 
Jerry  Fisher  for  tutorial 
assistance.  The  students  will  re- 
main in  the  program  until  their 
writing  skills  have  improved  to  a 
satisfactory  level. 

The  sophomore  and  junior 
writing     seminar     will     involve 


Clothing  &  Accessories 
for 

Juniors 

& 
Misses 


Lanz  •  Eagle's  Eye  •  Karavan 

Boston  Traveler  •  Osh  Kosh 

Ralph  Lauren 


Fashion 
Shoes 


Mike  DeBaugh,  Natalie  Brown,  and  Gnorman  Prentiss  spent 
the  previous  year  attending  Oxford  College  in  Manchester, 
England. ^ 


Tutorial  Pr€}gram 


sophomore  and  junior  honor 
students  who  volunteered  for  this 
program.  Groups  of  students  and 
professors  will  meet  bi-weekly  to 
discuss  the  student's  writings.  The 
student  will  write  three  additional 
papers  in  the  course  of  his  choice. 
At  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  stu- 
dent will  receive  either  the  com- 
ment "passed"  or  "passed  with 
honors"  provided  he  has  produced 
satisfactory  work. 

Students  will  receive  no  course 
credit  for  having  participated  in 
this  program.  However,  assistant  ' 
to  the  Dean,  Kathy  Wagner  pointed 
out  that  where  no  credit  will  ap- 
pear on  the  student's  record  "the 
fact  that  the  student  did  participate 
in  the  program  will  be  indicated  on 
the  permanent  record.  No  failures 
will  be  indicated." 

The  basic  problem  facing  the  in- 
itiaters  of  this  program  was,  ac- 
cording to  Wagner,  whether  or  not 
to  have  the  three  papers  in- 
corporated Into  the  class  itself.  In 
order  to  be  fair  to  students  who  are 
entering  the  program  under 
disciplines  which  do  not  normally 
require  papers  as  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum (such  as  chemistry  or 
running  smoothly." 


economics)  the  faculty  decided 
that  the  three  papers  would  be  ad- 
ditional to  the  required  class  work. 
Withdrawing  from  this  program 
will  be  difficult.  In  a  case  that  has 
already  occurred,  a  student  who 
volunteered  for  the  seminar  later 
decided  to  add  a  fifth  course  to  his 
schedule.  Fearing  he  would  not 
have  enough  time  to  perform  well 
with  such  an  extended  schedule  the 
student  sought  to  withdraw  from 
the  seminar.  He  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  to  President 
Cater  personally,  and  the  presi- 
dent, in  turn,  reviewed  his  case 
before  deciding  to  allow  the  student 
to  drop  out. 

Next  year,  the  administration 
hopes  to  extend  this  program  to  in- 
clude the  rest  of  the  student  body. 
"The  performance  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram," Kathy  Wagner  said,  "will 
be  discussed  in  detail  by  the 
academic  council  at  the  end  of  the 
year."  This  will  afford  the  ad- 
ministration time  to  work  out  the 
problems  that  are  bound  to  arise 
during  the  course  of  the  semester. 
At  this  stage  of  the  program  all  ap- 
pears to  be  going  according  to 
schedule.  'It  is  my  impression," 
confided  Wagner,  "that  things  are 


College  Grows 


Continued  from  page  1 
til   the    end    of    th  s    week    when 
drop/add  is  complel  -id,  and  course 
registration  has  closid. 

Freshmen:  Small  Class- 
Higher  Test  Grades? 
Currently,  this  year's  freshman 
class  number  204.  Of  these  204 
presently  classified  as  freshmen, 
Foster  reports,  167  are  "first- 
timers;  that  is,  students  who  are 
new  to  the  campus  this  fall."  In  ad- 
dition "40  or  so"  students  have 
registered  for  various  classes.  The 
total  number  represents  a 
decrease  from  that  of  last  year 
which,  Foster  hypothesized,  is  the 


778-5116 

KENT  PLAZA 

CHESTERTOWN 


result  of  the  college's  being  "more 
selective  about  who's  coming  in." 

"We  keep  looking  at  the  classes 
every  year,  seeing  which  students 
were  successful  and  which  flunked 
out  or  left.  Now,  we're  doing  our 
best  to  bring  in  students  who  can  do 
the  work  and  make  it  through  to 
graduation." 

In  addition,  Ray  Mull,  Assistant 
Registrar  notes  a  rise  in  the  college 
boards  scores  of  this  year's 
freshmen  over  previous  classes. 

"Right  now,  we're  seeing  scores 
of  approximately  490  verbal  and 
515  math.  Both  of  these  are  50  to  60 
points  over  the  national  average. ' ' 

Mull  is  particularly  pleased  ^ith 
the  increase  in  verbal  scores 
which,  apart  from  "being  up  quite 
a  bit  from  last  year,"  has  proven  to 
be  an  accurate  predication  of  stu- 
dent success  on  the  collegiate  level. 

From  their  Bunting  Basement 
standpoint,  Mull  and  Foster  agree 
that  the  class  of  '87  "Looks  good  on 
paper." 

"However,"  points  out  Foster, 
shuffling    through    a    piJp    pj 


drop/add  sUps,    'The  end  of  the 
semester  will  tell  us  for  sure.' 
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Beyond  Our  World 


by  Bonnie  Garr 

One  of  the  biggest  issues  in  the 
past  week,  one  which  has  the  world 
outraged,  is  the  shooting  down  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  007.  The 
Soviets  denied  knowledge  of  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  the 
Boeing  747  until  a  few  days  ago, 
when  they  admitted  to  shooting  the 
plane  down  from  the  sky.  The 
Soviets  claimed  the  plane  was  a 
U.S.  intelligence  plane  which  had 
entered  Soviet  airspace. 

Unfortunately,  the  so-called 
spies  were  269  civilian  passengers. 
Flight  007  hRd  accidentally 
wandered  into  the  Soviet  airspace 
and  was  shot  down  only  st-conds 
before  re-entering  international 
airspace.  Why  did  the  Soviets  track 
the  Korean  plane  for  2'  _  hours,  and 


then  fire,  only  seconds  before  the 
plane  was  to  leave  Soviet  airspace? 

The  Soviets  reply  to  the  action 
was  that  they  had  requested  the 
plane  to  identify  itself  and  when  it 
failed  to  do  so,  they  assumed  the 
plane  ,was  there  for  intelligence 
purposes.  Unfortunately,  Flight  007 
could  not  respond  to  the  Soviets 
message  because  the  message  was 
in  military  code,  one  unfamiliar  to 
the  Korean  pilot. 

The  Soviets  also  claim  that  they 
had  mistaken  the  plane  for  a  U.S. 
RC-135.  It  appears  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon practice  for  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
reconnaissance  planes  to  fly  within 
each  oth-  I 's  radar  range  as  a  teas- 
ing tactic.  The  question  is,  was  the 
Boeing  747  really  confused  with  the 
U.S   i»C-i35?  According  to  the  U.S. 


and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the 
mistake  is  inexcusable  and  should 
never  have  happened. 

But  it  did,  and  the  occurrence 
reminds  one  of  the  Lucitania  dur- 
ing W.W.I.  The  Germans  claimed 
the  ship  had  infiltrated  enemy 
waters  and  was  carrying  munitions 
to  troops.  The  loss  of  civilian  lives 
outraged  the  world.  The  cruise 
liner  was  torpedoed  by  a  sub- 
marine, which  could  not  really 
identify  its  prey,  whereas  the  007 
was  seen  by  the  pilots  of  the  Soviet 
SU-15's.  The  pilot  made  eye  contact 
from  1.2  miles  away  and  should 
have  been  able  to  clearly  discern 
the  type  of  plane  it  was  that  he  was 
tracking. 

As  the  world  cries  for  iustice  to 
be    done,     President     Reagan 


Notes  From  The  Kitchen 


The  Washington  College  Food 
Service  will  feature  an  Italian 
Festival  next  Wednesday, 
September  21,  1983.  This  will  be  an 
authentic  Italian  Buffet  dinner 
with  live  entertainment.  Dinner 
will  be  served  from  4:30  to  6:30 
Wednesday  evening.  The  menu  will 
be  as  follows: 

Seafood  soup 
Spaghetti  with  meatballs 
Lasagna  with  sweet  sausage 
Vegetable  noodle  casserole 
Chicken  cacciatore 
Antipasta  salad 
Cheese  and  Bread 
Strawberry  semifreddo 
Pound  cake  with  filling 
Live  entertainment  will  be  pro- 
vided by  Nick  Bennett.  There  will 
be  no  charge  for  boarding  students 
and  guests  will  be  charged  $6.50. 
Come  early  and  join  us  for  this 
festive  occassion.  Remember,  the 
dinner  will  be  served  from  4:30  to 
6:30  in  the  main  dining  room  on 
Wednesday,  September  21. 

Special  thanks  to  Gary  Yar- 
brough.  President  of  Progressive 
Marketing,  Inc.,  for  putting  on  the 
food  show  this  past  Wednesday. 
Progressive  Marketing,  Inc.  is  a 
good  broker  and  the  products 
shown  were  a  few  of  the  items 
which  that  firm  represents.  The 
overall  favorite  was  the  potato 
skins  and  we  are  examining  pur- 
chasing them.  Gary  expressed  his 
appreciation  to  the  students  who 
tasted  the  products. 


Hopefully  everyone  is  enjoying 
the  new  Shoreman's  Snack  Shop 
being  offered  during  dinner  and 
Saturday  brunch.  Again,  this  is 
part  of  our  continuing  effort  to 
served  you  all  better. 

Those  students  who  missed  the 
catering  seminar  on  Thursday 
must  stop  by  and  pick  up  a  catering 
brochure  if  they  plan  to  assist  in 
catering.  The  catering  brochure 
can  be  picked  up  during  meal  hours 
through  Jeff  DeMoss,  Lucie 
Hughes  or  myself. 

"Food  For  A  Better  World"  wUl 
present  Dr.  Irma  B.  Vyhmeister 
next  Thursday,  September  22,  at  • 
6:00  p.m.  in  the  Hynson  Lounge. 
Dr.  Vyhmeister  is  an  international- 
ly famous  researcher,  author  and 
-lecturer  on  the  topics  of  nutrition 
and  good  health.  He  will  present  an 
informal  lecture  on 
"Vegetarians." 

A  vegetarian  buffet  dinner  will 
precede  the  lecture  in  Hynson 
Lounge  that  evening.  The  dinner 
will  be  free  of  charge  to  boarding 
students  and  be  $3.00  for  guests. 
Dinner  will  be  served  from  5:00  to 
6:00  p.m.  The  lecture  is  free  of 
charge  and  open  to  the  public. 

Food  For  A  Better  World"  is  a 
lecture/action  series  presented  by 
the  Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice. "Food  For  A  Better  World" 
will  sponsor  lecturers  and  educa- 
tional filmstrips  throughout  the 
school  year. 


Registration  Requested 


The  following  license  plate  tags 
belong  to  unregistered  vehicles 
parked  on  campus.  These  vehicles 
have  all  received  tickets  for  being 
unregistered.  If  the  owners  of  these 
vehicles  register  their  vehicles 
with  the  Student  Affairs  Office 
before  Tuesday,  September  20, 
1983,  their  tickets  will  be  voided. 
Any  unregistered  vehicle  on  cam- 


pus after  September  20  will  be  tow- 
ed at  the  owner's  expense.  Before 
any  vehicles  are  towed  off  campus, 
they  will  receive  a  two  away  warn- 
ing sticker,  twenty-four  hours  prior 
to  being  towed.  If  any  of  these 
vehicles  have  already  been 
registered,  please  disregard. 
Thanks  for  your  cooperation. 


Md.  DNS-2I4 

Fla.  XNM-3M 

Md-  AI,H-579 

Md.  DKS-4e6 

Md.  M-630&7 

Md  DSP-149 

Md.  ACE-3M 

Md   DHZ-177 

Pa.  X40-M4 

Md  1>CB-158 

Md-GZT-<21 

N..I.260-NCC 

Md.  DWM-202 

Fla  VTM-240 

Md  DPC-166 

Cotin,720-BFH 

N  J  ase-WAW 

Md,GVN-588 

Dol.  197004 

Md  FJv-isa 

Md.  291801 

Cal.SH2-DC:L 

Po.  561-735 

Md.  20^700 

Md.  Z;HH)04 

N  J  832-MTS 

N  J.WO-RFI 

N.J   230-RBF 

Pa.  7X9-570 

Md.  FWR-735 

N,Y-  53S2-ADM 

Md   H90912 

Conn.  JAB-170 

Md-  FCL-109 

VA.AMX-967 

Md-  Cl.F-a26 

Md.  N90808 

Md.FRT-758 

Md.  AAH-eSO 

Mftu.  AD  t^S-» 

Md  Dwcn 

Conn.  JS-5670 

decides  on  the  best  line  of  action  of 
the  U.S.  He  closed  two  offices  of 
Aeroflot  and  is  working  on  further 
economic  sanctions.  In  the  mean- 
time, Americans  boycott  the  use  of 
Russian  vodka,  and  other  Russian 
products. 

The  destruction  of  Flight  007  has 
caused  a  tauntness  in  the  peace 
talks,  as  feelings  are  raised  around 
the  world.  Any  actions  which  might 
be  taken  must  be  carefully  thought 
out  if  a  full  scale  vengeance  war  is 
to  be  avoided. 


Editor's  Note:  Bonnie  Garr  is  a 
junior  English  major.  "Beyond 
Our  World"  is  a  weekly  column 
concerning  national  and  interna, 
tional  contemporary  events. 
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Ut^                        SUBS 

Reg.                Large           X-Large        1 

Italian                                      $2.30                $2.99 

$3.95 

. 

Chicken  salad                          3.20                  3.95 

— 

Roast  Beef                               2.99                  3.95 

4.95 

Ham                                           2.20                  2.95 

3.40 

Ham  &  Cheese                        2.70                  3.45 

4.15 

Turkey                                       2.99                  3.95 

4.95 

Tuna  salad                               2.65                  3.65 

— 

Cheese                                      2.20                  2.95 

— 

Flounder                                   1.75                  2.99 

— 

Chicken  breast                        1.95                  2.30 

2.75 

Hamburger                              1.80                  2.30 

Cheeseburger                         2.00                  2.50 

— 

Steak                                         1.89                  2.89 

3.89 

Cheesesteak                            1.99                  2.99 

3.99 

SANDWICHES 

(all  sandwiches  served  on  rye,  wheat,  white  or  toast] 

Hamburger                    $.99           Roast  beef 

$2.25 

Cheeseburger               1.15           Turkey 

2.25 

Tuna  salad                     1.95           Ham 

1.85 

Chicken  salad               1.95            Ham  &  cheese 

2.15 

Grilled  cheese               1.95           Bologna 

1.65 

B.L.T.                               1.75           Salami 

1.65 

Cheese                            1.75           Pepper  loaf 

1.65 

Hot  dog                             .85           Chili  dog 

.99 

Chicken  Filet                 1.79            Barbecue  Beef 

1.79 

DINNERS 

All  dinners  include  choice  of  two:  F.  Fries,  potato 

salad,  cole  slaw,  onion  rings,  macaroni  salad. 

21  Shrimp                     $4.15           4  pc.  Fried  chicken 

$3.75 

Flounder                         2.95           5  pc.  Chiken  wings 

2.99 

Sirloin  Steak                 3.99           Rib  Eye  Steak 

3.49 

A  LA  CARTE 

4  pc.  chicken                    $3.00                21  Shrimp 

$3.79 

5  pc.  chicken -wings      $1.89 

SIDE  ORDERS                Frenchfries         .65& 

.95 

Onion  Rings 

.69 

Salads: 

potato 

.50 

macaroni 

Cole  slaw                 1 

.65 
.15 

. 

Shopmen  Score^  3-7 
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by  Judy  Beckmann 
Staff  Reporter 

Washington  College's  soccer 
team  opened  the  season  Wednes- 
day with  a  victory  over  Lebanon 
Valley  of  Pennsylvania.  Although 
Washington  was  not  tested  defen- 
sively, the  entire  team  proved  im- 
pressive. 

Controlling  the  play  on  Kibler 
Field,  short,  crisp  passes  proved  to 
be  the  key  to  W.C.*s  scoring. 

With  7:20  to  go  in  the  first  half, 
Tom  Watts  broke  the  ice  with  the 
first  goal  of  the  season.  He  was 
assisted  by  George  Halivopoulos. 

Lebanon  Valley  received  their 
only  goal  on  a  penalty  kick  by  Mor- 


rison. At  this  point  W.C.  was  psych- 
ed and  ready  to  fight  back. 

Ron  Lauricella  played  outstan- 
dingly, as  did  Danny  Brumstead. 
Lauricella  scored  two  goals,  and 
Brumstead  initiated  much  of  the 
ball  control. 

The  final  score  was  Washington 
College  three  and  Lebanon  Valley 
one. 

Washington's  next  game  is  at 
home  on  Saturday  against 
Muhlenberg. 

Coach  Bowman  expects  this  to  be 
the  beginning  of  closer  games.  The 
Shoremen's  play  should  steadily 
improve  as  the  season  progresses. 


■»■ 


m 

f 
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WC  defeated  Lebanon  Valley  3-1,  in  Wednesday's  game. 


O 

■a 


Fall  Ball  Anticipates  Season 


by  Coach  Ed  Athey 
Fifteen  candidates  reported  for 
fall  baseball  workouts.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  fall  program  is  to  in- 
doctrinate newcomers  and  to  give 
the  experienced  players  a  chance 
to  improve  their  skills  or  to  work 
out  at  new  positions. 

Those  candidates  engaged  in 
other  sports,  who  will  play  in  the 
spring,  will  not  work  out  this  fall. 
Several  participants  are  Seniors 
who  are  playing  because  they  like 
the  game,  but  will  not  be  playing  in 
the  Spring. 


The  upperclassmen  include  Bob 
Aiken,  Matt  Burke,  Greg  Dargin, 
Tom  Davis,  Mark  Faloni,  Carlo 
Mirabelli,  Pete  Morgan,  Bob 
Spaeth,  and  Tom  Tague.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  Tom  Keefe  is  student 
teaching  and  may  find  time  to  par- 
ticipate. Burke,  Dargin,  Davis. 
Faloni,  Morgan.  Spaeth,  Tague. 
and  Keefe  were  important 
members  of  the  1983  team. 

Coach  Athey  is  pleased  with  the 
incoming  group  of  new  faces.  Dan 
Abbe,  catcher/first  basempin,  is  a 
graduate  of  Walter  Johnson  High 


ROfS 
MEALDEAIS 


AAA 

2PIECES(lf 
FRESH  FRIED  CHICKEN 


5W0FF 

URGEORORIGINIU 
ROftSTBEEF 


Limit,  one  per  coupon 

Please  present  to  castiier  before  ordering  Otter  good  at 

all  participaling  Roy  Rogers  Reslaurants.  Void  viheie 

prohibited  Not  good  in  combmaiion  with  any  other  oiler 

Customer  must  pay  applicable  sales  tan  Cash  value  1  '602 


Limit  one  per  coupon 

Please  present  to  cashier  before  ordering  Offer  good  at 

all  participating  Roy  Rogers  Restaurants  Void  where 

prohibited  Not  good  m  combination  with  any  other  otter 

Customer  must  pay  applicable  sales  tan  Cash  value  l'60e 

Coupon  good  thjough  Seplember  30. 1983. 

Roy  Rogers 

Tastes  too  good  to  be  called  fast  food.  |  Tastes  too  good  to  be  called  fast  food.' 


Coupon  good  ttirough  Seplember  30, 1983. 

RoyRogeri 


School.  He  participated  this  past 
summer  in  American  Legion  ball, 
playing  with  the  Bethesda,  Md. 
team.  Bethesda  reached  the  state 
playoffs.  Abbe  gives  the  squad 
another  strong  catcher,  plays  first 
base  and  brings  a  bat  that  is  ex- 
pected to  help  the  offense.  Mike 
Amey,  a  graduate  of  Arch  Bishop 
Curley,  was  the  second  baseman  on 
the  Baltimore  County  Champion- 
ship team,  and  was  one  of  their 
stronger  players.  He  is  expected  to 
.give  the  candidates  for  the  infield 
positions  a  real  challenge. 

Larry  Brandt,  graduate  of  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  is  expected  to  help 
the  mound  corp.  Larry  played  both 
outfield  and  infield,  but  this  past 
summer  he  performed  very  suc- 


cessfully as  a  pitcher  in  a  strong 
summer  league  in  Baltimore. 
Other  newcomers  expected  to  help 
out  considerably  include  Joe 
Geraci,  Jonathan  Reed  and  Terry 
O'Connor. 

The  fall  season  will  continue  until 
Oct.  15th.  Approximately  eight  in- 
formal contests  are  being  si  "--dul- 
ed  with  Cecil  County  Community 
College,  Wilmington  College, 
Arundel  Community  College, 
Salisbury  State,  and  on  Oct.  15th 
the  Alumni  will  return  for  the  final 
workout. 

Coach  Athey  feels  that  the  initial 
experience  last  year  proved  very 
beneficial  and  the  upcoming  fall 
season  is  looked  toward  with  great 
anticipation. 


On  the  Rebound ... 


by  Tom  Keefe 

Summer over?  Heat dread- 
ful? Pool where? 

Needless  to  say  the  last  few 
weeks  have  been  unbearable. 
Hopefully,  cooler  weather  will  be 
with  us  in  the  weeks  to  come. 
However,  as  we  swelter  in  the 
classrooms  and  try  to  survive  the 
heat  in  our  fanned  rooms,  there  are 
many  groups  on  campus  who  have 
been  using  the  initial  days  of 
September  to  prepare  for  Inter- 
collegiate Competition. 

Coach  Bowman  has  been  work- 
ing his  soccer  team  extensively, 
preparing  for  two  home  games 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Miles, 
sprints,  and  scrimmage  are  all 
synonymous  with  the  squad's 
workout  thus  far. 

Moving  on  to  Cain  Athletic 
Center,  Ms.  Penny  Fall  is  training 
the  girls  volleyball  team  for  an,  in- 
tense season.  Returning  to  the 
squad  this  year  will  be  Polly 
Goode,  Karen  Perkinson  and  Anne 
Plummer.  This  weekend  the  team 
will  travel  to  Essex  to  participate 
in  a  scrimmage. 

This  season  the  W.C.  Basketball 
team  is  beginning  their  quest  for  a 


national  title  early.  This  year 
Coach  Finnegan  has  added  Coach 
Mike  Hart  to  his  staff  to  aid  in 
recruitment,  conditioning  and 
ultimately  coaching.  Coach  Hart 
hails  from  Tinticum,  Md.,  and 
played  varsity  basketball  at  An- 
dover  H.S.  Hart  states  that  he  was 
prompted  to  come  to  W.C.  because. 
"W.C.  is  a  good  stepping  stone  to 
begin  a  career  in  coaching.  Also, 
now  is  the  time  to  move  up  in  the 
coaching  ranks." 

One  of  the  programs  im- 
plemented by  Hart  is  an  in- 
tramural conditioning  league.  He 
feels  that,  "the  league  will  help 
everyone  to  get  to  know  each  other 
and  at  the  same  time  get  everyone 
into  shape."  The  only  minus  Hart 
sees  at  W.C.  is  that  everyone 
mistakes  him  for  a  freshman. 
Coach  Hart  is  definitely  a  plus  for 
the  program  here  in  Chestertown. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  welcome 
the  new  freshmen  and  transfer 
students  to  campus. 

Editor's  Note:  Tom  Keefe  is  a 
senior  preparing  tor  a  career  in 
education.  "On  the  Rebound"  Is  a 
weekly  column  covering  sports  at 
W.C. 


Bach  Lunch  Slated 


In  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
Washington  College's  academic 
year,  the  Department  of  Music  will 
sponsor  a  lunchtime  concert  on 
Wednesday,  September  21,  at  12:30 
on  the  Miller  Library  Terrace. 

Mpjriber.s  of  the  rnii5ic  f2C'j!t" 
will  perform  selections  for  flute, 
bassoon,  and  harpsichord  connpos- 


ed  by  Avison,  Scarlatti,  Castello, 
Merci,  Steibelt,  and  Handel.  Par- 
ticipating in  what  has  become  an 
annual  college  performance  called^ 
"Bach's  Lunch"  and  Ann 
Mathews,  soprano;  Betsy  Parcoll, 
harpsichorii  ant?  Siaie,  Amt^i-d 
Parcell,  bassoon;  and  Garry 
Clarke,  harpsichord. 
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Cross  Country  Team  Warms  Up 


by  Chris  Godwin 
Staff  reporter 

The  cross-country  running 
season  begins  at  U  a.m.  Saturday 
with  the  Washington  College  In- 
vitational. Thinclads  from  WC, 
Dickinson,  Western  Maryland, 
Salisbury  State  and  Gallaudet  will 
run  the  five-mile  course,  starting 
on  the  athletic  field. 

This  year's  Shore  squad  consists 
of  the  same  five  men  as  last  year's. 
Five  is  "the  bare  minimum  you 
need  to  score  and  count  in  a  meet," 
says  Coach  Don  Chatellier.  The 
five  are  team  captain  Dan  Bakley, 
Jonathan  Adams,  Victor  DeSantis, 
Chris  Buchheister  and  John  Cum- 
mings. 


Chatellier  says  interested  per- 
sons are  still  welcome  to  come  out 
for  the  team.  As  things  are,  if  only 
one  runner  is  unable  to  compete, 
none  of  the  runners  will  count  in  the 
scoring.  To  underscore  this, 
Chatellier  says  DeSantis  is  cur- 
rently suffering  from  shinsplints 
and  is  not  expected  to  be  100  per- 
cent for  Saturday. 

Highlighting  the  team  are 
Adams,  "our  best,"  according  to 
Chatellier.  He  also  says 
Buchheister  "ran  well  over  the 
summer  and  lost  some  weight,  not 
that  he  had  to,  but  he's  gained 
some  strength." 

The  coach  describes  the  course 
as  "not  easy  and  not  hard."  From 


Coming  To  The 
COFFEE  HOUSE 

•Cumberland  Gap  9/20  9:30pm 
•Informal  Tea  Hour  9/22  4:30pm 
•Magic  Show         9/25  9:00pm 

•Backgammon 

Tournament     8:00pm     9/26 
•Fashion  Show  11:30am    9/29 


PANHELLENIC  COUNCIL 
PRESENTS: 

Karen  Smith 

A  discussion  on 

ANOREXIA  NERVOSA 

followed  by  a  question 
and  answer  session 

8:30  P.M. -Wed. 

—  9-21-83 

MINTA  MARTIN 

BASEMENT 

All  Are  Welcome 


Rt.213&Antboni/Rd. 

Kingstown  (Chestertown) 

The  Gatiing  Building 


The  Lock  Haven 


UNISEX  HAIR  STYLING 

"Blending  Creativity  Et  Atmosptiere 
For  The  Designer  Effect  In  Hair" 

APPTS.  PREFERRED      778-6900 

«REDI<EN 

A  great  cut  deserves  great  care. 
We  recommend  Redken  -', 


TANDEM  FOR  RENT 


'l:m^=^'M:!H. 


CHESTERTOWN'S  BICYCLE  SHOP 

778-6940 

High  Street  (Near  C-Town  Saloon) 

OPEN  9  a.m. -5  p.m.  except  Sundays 
SALES.  REPAIRS.  ACCESSORIES 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 


778-2988 
ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 


10%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CA R  CA RE  NEEDS 

STOP  IN  AT 
JIM'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Clgs/7y79pe7carton~ 


the  start  it  runs  across  the  back  of 
the  campus,  across  Route  294, 
through  the  cornfields  around  the 
LaMotte  Chemical  plant  and  back 
again.  "There  are  no  real  hills  on 
the  whole  Eastern  Shore," 
Chatellier  says,  "so  it  just  rolls  up 
and  down  steadily.  There  aren't  too 
many  flat  places  to  stretch  out  and 
go." 

If  the  cool  weather  holds, 
Chatellier  expects  no  problems. 
But  last  year  a  runner  was  stricken 
with  heatstroke  while  in  the  corn- 
field. "The  air  just  doesn't  cir- 
culate in  that  corn,"  says 
Chatellier.  Consequently,  there 
will  be  water  stations  along  the 
race  route  should  the  hot  weather 
return. 


Following  the  Invitational,  dual 
and  tri-meets  are  scheduled  almost 
every  weekend,  with  some  on 
weekdays. 

This  is  the  WC  Invitational's 
fourth  year.  "We  wanted 
something  with  a  fair  number  of 
runners,"  Chatellier  says,  "so  as 
people  spread  out  and  fell  back 
they'd  have  somebody  to  run 
with." 

Cross-country  runners  are 
scored  in  the  order  in  which  they 
finish.  For  example,  one  point  for 
finishing  first,  two  points  for  se- 
cond, three  for  third.  Hence  the 
team  with  the  lowest  score  wins  the 
meet. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Lynne  Attias 
Staff  Reporter 

This  week's  outstanding  athlete 
is  Senior  Ron  Lauricella  from  Pen- 
nington, New  Jersey. 

Ron,  captain  of  the  WC  soccer 
team,  scored  two  goals  tor  the 
Shoremen  in  their  first  game 
against  Lebanon  Valley,  Wednes- 
day. 

A  graduate  of  Hopewell  High 
School  in  New  Jersey,  Ron  has 
been  playing  soccer  for  11  years. 
Although  he  wasn't  that  well  known 
in  his  high  school  years,  Ron  has 
proven  himself  to  be  an  outstan- 
ding player  here  at  Washington 
College.  He  has  been  named  All 
Maryland  for  the  past  two  years 
and  All  MAC  last  year.  It's  no 
wonder  Coach  Bowman  feels  "he's 


the  kind  of  guy  you'd  like  to  have 
ten  of".  His  unselfish  attitude,  good 
defense,  and  valuable  assists  are  a 
definite  asset  to  the  Shoreman 
Team. 

Speaking  of  the  Shoreman  team, 
Ron  feels  they  are  'a  much 
stronger  team"  this  year.  "We 
have  a  lot  of  freshman  who  are 
really  out  there  working.  The  com- 
petitive spirit  is  going  to  make  us 
better." 

Ron  also  states  that  the  coach  is 
more  relaxed  this  year,  an  addi- 
tional benefit.  "Last  year  there 
was  a  lot  of  friction,  he  was  tense 
and  we  really  didn't  know  what  he 
wanted  or  expected."  However, 
things  have  changed  this  season; 
as  Ron  puts  it,  "I  think  this  year's 
going  to  be  different,  we're  going  to 
win." 


Ceremonies  Set  for  Saturday 


by  Claire  Yaniga 
Staff  Reporter 

Ground-breaking  ceremonies  for 
Washington  College  s  long  an- 
ticipated natatorium  will  take 
place  Saturday,  at  2:00  Construc- 
tion begins  shortly  thereafter  at  the 
site  located  behind  the  Cain 
Athletic  Center  and  the  Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center. 

Designs  for  the  pool  building  in- 
clude a  competitive  size  pool  with 
six  lanes,  showers,  lockers,  a 
covered  porch  and  two  sunning 
decks.  After  Gene  Hessey,  Vice 
President    for    Finance,    conferred 


with  other  schools,  the  decision 
about  the  size  of  the  pool  was 
made.  "The  pool  is  designed  to 
function  as  a  competitive  pool," 
stated  Mr.  Hessey. 

Students  had  expected  to  find  the 
pool  completed  this  month,  but 
delays  in  funding  prevented  con- 
struction, "part  of  the  delay  is  that 
our  initial  thought  was  on  a  much 
smaller  scope,"  states  Hessey. 

Improvements  in  the  plans  for 
the  pool  were  made  possible  by 
Eugene  Casey,  benefactor  of  the 
natatorium.  Hessey  believes  that, 
"In  the  end,  everyone  will  benefit 


by  the  additional  time  that  went'in- 
to  the  study  and  configuration  of 
the  pool." 

Many  diverse  uses  are  being 
planned  for  the  pool.  New  courses 
in  scuba  diving  and  water  safety 
are  under  consideration,  as  well  as 
possible  canoe  instruction.  "Initial- 
ly there  will  be  open  recreational 
time  slots,"  said  Hessey. 

A  desire  to  compete  in  swim 
meets  is  not  immediately  ex- 
pected, yet  has  been  anticipated. 
Should  the  desire  for  a  competitive 
swim  club  arise,  a  schedule  similar 
to  the  present  one  at  Cain  Athletic 


Center  would  be  adopted.  The 
natatorium  will  be  large  enough  to 
allow  W.C.  swinimers  to  enter  an 
intercollegiate  swim  circuit. 

Next  fall,  returning  students  will 
be  able  to  take  a  swim  in  the  Casey 
Swimming  Center.  "I  can't  help 
but  believe  that  the  students  will  be 
tremendously  excited."  stated 
Hessey  optimistically.  According- 
ly, student  enthusiasm  is  also  high. 
"I  think  the  pool  is  a  great  asset 
and  a  long  awaited  gift  to  the  stu- 
dent body."  said  Tom  Tague,  a  stu- 
dent at  W.C. 
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New  Members  Join  Ranks 
of  Faculty,  Administration 


by  Michele  Breza 
Chief  Reporter 

and 
Caty  Coundjuis 
Staff  Reporter 

For  this  academic  year,  there 
are  eleven  new  faculty  members 
and  five  new  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative staff. 

Joining  the  humanities  depart- 
ments are  Richard  Davis,  Kendra 
Kopelke,  Dr.  JoAmra  Issak;  and 
IMartin  Willard. 

Davis,  assistant  professor  of 
drama,  is  former  Assistant 
Literary  Manager  at  the  Yale 
Repertory  Theatre.  While  active  in 
the  Repertory  Theatre,  he  worked 
towards  his  master  of  fine  arts 
degree  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Drama. 

Kopelke.  visiting  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English,  is  a  poet  and 
author.  She  has  received  her  M.A. 
in  the  writing  seminar  of  John 
Hopkins  University.  She  has 
previously  taught  at  Goucher  and 
Loyola  Colleges. 

What  struck  Kopelke  most  about 
this  college-  was  the  amount  of 
students  interested  in  writing.  She 
has  been  aware  of  the  college  for  a 
long  time  and  wishes  to  become 
part  of  its  lifestyle.    . 

Dr.  JoAnna  Issak,  visiting  assis- 
tant professor  of  English,  is  from 
several  Canadian  Universities,  and 
the  University  of  California.  At 
WC,  her  interests  do  not  rest  with 
literature  alone.  Rather,  she  com- 
bines literature  and  contemporary 
art  with  a  theoretical  basis.  Issak's 
work  is  contemporary  in  the  ex- 
hibiting as  well  as  the  text.  Cur- 
rently, she  is  working  on  curating 
an  exhibition  in  a  New  York  con- 
ference entitled,  "The  Cultural 
Construction  of  Gender."  A  book 
she  has  written  (not  yet  released) 
is  entitled  The  Revolutionary 
Power  of  Women's  Laughter. 

Martin  Willard,  visiting  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy,  who 
replaces  Dr.  Robert  Anderson, 
(currently   on    sabbatical    leave). 


will  work  ()nly  for  the  fall  semester. 
Willard  comes  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

New  Faces  in  Sciences 

New  faculty  members  in  the 
sciences  division  include  Thomas 
Bright,  Rosette  Roat,  and  Patricia 
Glader. 

Bright,  visiting  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physics,  was  a  physics 
teacher  and  lecturer  at  Rutgers 
University.  There.  1ie  w3s-aiso""S 
graduate  assistant  in  the  Nuclear 
Physics  Laboratory. 

Rosette  Roat.  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry,  is  in  the  process  of 
earning  her  Ph.D.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  There,  she  has 
been  a  teacher  and  lecturer. 

Patricia  Glader,  lecturer  in 
biology,  was  already  a  1978 
member  of  the  Washington  College 
biology  department.  Glader  is 
married  and  has  four  children. 

Assistant  professor  in  the 
psychology  department  is  Dr.  Mar- 
cia  Pelchat.  She  has  been  a  post 
doctoral  research  fellow  at  Mont- 
fiore  Medical  Center/ Albert  Eins- 
tein College  of  Medicine  in  the 
Bronx,  since  1980. 
Business  and  Administrative  Gains 

The  business  management 
department  has  the  assistant  this 
year  of  two  local  attorneys,  and  one 
attorney  from  Annapolis.  These 
three  are  to  serve  as  lecturers  and 
to  assist  in  a  major  program  of 
study  in  business  management. 
From  Chestertown  are,  C.  Daniel 
Saunders  and  Arthur  Wright. 
Walter  Chitwood,  meanwhile, 
comes  to  WC  from  Annapolis. 

The  administrative  staff  of  WC 
has  also  added  several  new 
members  to  its  ranks  this  year. 
William  Tubbs  has  been  named 
Librarian  of  Washington  College, 
while  the  new  Director  of  Admis- 
sions is  Kevin  Coveney.  William 
Thompson  has  been  named  to  the 
position  of  Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions. His  Assistant  Director  of 
Public    Relations    is   Meredith   B. 


Former  First  District  Congressman  Bob  Bauman  addressed 
the  topic  "Gay  and  Conservative"  Tuesday  night  before  a  full 
audience  of  students,  faculty  and  various  representatives  of  the 
press.  (See  story  page  4.) 


Break-in  Under  Invesfigotion 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

An  investigation  is  underway, 
but  no  arrests  have  been  made,  in 
connection  with  last  week's  break- 
ing and  entering  of  William  Smith 
Hall.  According  to  Jerry  Roderick, 
director  of  College  security,  the 
break-in  was  discovered  ^  approx- 
imately 5  a.m.  Thursday  by  Securi- 
ty Sargeant  Jeff  Troester. 

"Upon  entering  (Smith  Hall). 
Troester  discovered  that  the  door 
to  the  Health  Service  had  been 
kicked  in.  and  that  the  drug  cabinet 
had  also  been  broken  into." 
However,  noted  Roderick,  no  drugs 
or  supplies  of  any  importance  were 
reported  missing  by  Health  person- 
nel. Several  sets  of  fingerprints 
were  found  at  the  scene. 

The  work  of  an  amateur? 

"At  this  point,  (the  break-in) 
looks  more  like  the  work  of  an 
amateur  than  a  professional," 
Roderick  adds.  "We  really  think  it 
was  done  by  an  opportunist  -  so- 
meone who  knew  very  little  about 
locks,  but  thought  that  there  might 
be  something  worth  stealing  (in  the 
Health  office).  A  professional,  for 


example,  would  not  have  had  to  use 
force  in  order  to  penetrate;  instead 
of  kicking  the  door  in,  he  would 
have  known  enough  to  pick  the 
lock." 

In  addition,  Roderick  stresses, 
"The  Health  Service  does  not  stock 
any  type  of  narcotic  drugs  what- 
soever on  the  premises."  He  stiH 
considers  the  case  "open  for  in- 
vestigation" however,  and  asks  the 
assistance  of  the  college  communi- 
ty in  solving  it: 

"Anyone  who  was  in  the  area  of 
Smith  Hall  between  11  p.m.  , 
Wednesday  and  5  a.m.  Thursday, 
and  saw  any  suspicious-looking 
persons  or  activity  should  report  it 
to  security  at  once." 


Photography 
Meeting 

Any  students  interested  in  tak- 
ing/developing pictures  for  the 
ELM  staff  should  plan  to  attend  an 
organizational  meeting  on  Monday 
at  8  p.m.  in  Dorchester  Lounge. 
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Editorial 
Straight  Out  of  the  Closet 

"We  as  gay  Americans  don 't  ask  for  your  approval;  we  don 't 
ask  for  your  condescension;  we  don't  even  want  your  sym- 
pathy. We,  however,  will  no  longer  remain  social,  economic  and 
political  outcasts,  held  hostage  by  unreasoning  and  blind 
prejudice." 

These  words,  spoken  by  former  Eastern  Shore  Congressman 
and  admitted  homosexual  Bob  Bauman,  acknowledge  of  one  of 
society's  most  widespread  contemporary  prejudices.  The  fear 
of  homosexuals,  which  manifests  itself  in  prejudice  and 
discrimination,  is  usually  the  result  of  a  lack  of  understanding. 

The  willingness  to  try  to  understand  different  sexual 
preferences,  however,  seems  to  prevail  at  Washington  College. 
The  audience  which  Bauman  addressed  was  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  William  James  Forum.  Throughout  the  lec- 
ture, students  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  befitting 
young,  educated  adults.  No  snickers  were  heard,  no  off-color 
remarks  were  offered,  and  no  protests  were  made  as  the  avow- 
ed homosexual  took  the  floor  to  discuss  a  topic  which  had,  for 
him,  both  a  political  and  a  personal  meaning. 

During  the  question-and-answer  session,  students  displayed  a 
mature  sense  of  curiosity,  and  maintained  a  commendable 
degree  of  tact  and  discretion. 

Bauman  is  right.  Homosexuality  remains  a  problem  which 
many  would  prefer  to  ignore.  Perhaps,  however,  homosexuals 
face  a  less  troubled  future.  In  light  of  the  tolerance  and  respect 
accorded  to  Bauman  during  his  visit  to  the  campus,  the  pre- 
judices encountered  by  today's  homosexuals  may  soon  be  the 
only  thing  relegated  to  the  closet. 

Letters  to  the  Editor: 

'Jerk(s)'  Ruin  Party 

Last  Friday  night,  September  16,  to  cost  me  $30.00  for  a  replacement 

I  threw  a  birthday  party  tor  my  tap  which,  judging  from  the  fact 

boyfriend  in  the  Talbot  dorm.  Dur-  that  I'm  working  in  the  dishroom  to 

ing  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  cover  my  personal  expenses  this 

half-keg  of  Budweiser  beer  which  semester,  puts  a  large  dent  in  my 

another  friend  and  I  had  purchased  cash  supply. 

waj    onsumed,  and  the  party  was.  This   occurence   is   an   outrage, 

for  the  most  part,  very  relaxed  and  and   I  direct  this  letter  to  those 

mellow.  However,  not  long  after  students  who  may  or  may  not  have 

the  keg  was  tapped  out,  some  real  attended  Washingotn  College  long 

Jerk(s)    tore   the   receiver   of  the  enough  to  know  what  W.C.  is  all 

Talbot   pay   phone   out.    Also   so-  about.    Destructive,    grossly    im- 

meone  was  kind  enough  to  relieve  mature  and  inconsiderate  behavior 

me  of  the  responsibility  of  return-  such  as  this  is  certainly  not  fitting 

ing  the  beer  tap  to  the  liquor  store  for  college  students,  nor  do  I  hope 

from  which  I  had  rented  it.  Their  willit  be  tolerated  at  W.C. 

kindness  and  consideration  is  going  Kelly  M.  Welsh 

Complaints  Get  Results 

A  few  facts  about  Lady  Bird  Our  more  typical  problem  is  the 
Johnson's  visit  to  Washington  Col-  number  of  empty  seats  even  for  the 
lege  are  in  order:  I  regret  that  most  celebrated  speakers.  I  hope 
there  was  standing  room  only  at  the  complaint  in  the  Elm  reflects  a 
Convocation.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  new  spirit  on  campus.  I  will  do  my 
graciously  participated  in  an  in-  best  to  see  that  students  are 
formal  meeting  to  which  all  assured  of  good  seating  at  every 
students  were  invited  on  Tuesday  campus  gathering, 
afternoon  in  Hynson  Lounge.  Ac- 
cording to  old  timers,  this  was  the  Douglass  Cater 
first  time  in  memory  that  Tawes  President  of 
Auditorium  was  filled  to  capacity. Washington  College 
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Notes  from  the^^tgU^be^ 


by  Ken  Roderick 

There  are  two  problems  concern- 
ing the  Shoremen's  Snack  Shop 
which  must  be  addressed  if  it  is  go- 
ing to  continue  to  operate.  The  first 
problem  is  removal  of  food  from 
the  dining  hall.  The  Snack  Shop  is 
not,  I  repeat,  is  not  a  carry-out.  All 
food  obtained  through  the  Snack 
Shop  must  be  consumed  on  the 
premises.  Last  Sunday,  I  must 
have  stopped  a  half-dozen  students 
carrying  sandwiches  out.  The  only 
food  we  allow  students  to  carry  out 
are  an  ice  cream  cone  or  a  piece  of 
fruit.  There  will  be  no  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  This  also  includes 
students  bringing  in  plastic  cups  to 
carry  out  drinks.  This  is  not 
allowable. 

The  second  problem  is  the  in- 
creased amount  of  food  waste  since 
the  opening  of  the  Snack  Shop.  We 
have  always  known  that  the 
average  person's  eyes  are  bigger 
than  his  stomach,  and  for  this 
reason,  we  only  serve  one  portion 
at  a  time  across  the  serving  line. 
Well,  now  it  seems  students  are 
taking  an  entree,  getting  sand- 
wiches from  the  Snack  Shop,  eating 
half  of  each,  and  discarding  the 
rest.  According  to  Dave  Knowles, 
Director  of  Food  Services,  the  bot- 
tom line  is,  "if  the  Shoremen's 
Snack  Shop  creates  more  waste  of 
food,  It  will  be  financially 
necessary  to  eliminate  it.  The  boar- 
ding population  must  take  respon- 
sibility in  this  situation."  Please, 
eat  one  portion  at  a  time,  then 
return  for  more.  Remember,  that 
is  your  money  going  out  the  door  or 
down  the  garbage  disposal, 
because  it  definitely  figures  into 
board  prices. 


Hats  off  to  Jeff  EieMoss  for  a 
super  job  on  the  ItaUan  Dinner 
Wednesday  night.  Jeff  put  long 
hours  into  this  project  over  the 
summer  and,  hopefully,  everyone 
appreciated  his  efforts.  Special 
thanks  to  our  great  staff  for  cook- 
ing this  authentic  Italian  Dinner 
and  displaying  it  splendidly. 


Doesn't  Understand 


Could  someone  please  explain 
the  reasoning  behind  the  Elm's 
new  policy  of  capitalizing  phrases 
such  as  'Rank  Has  Its  Privileges" 
ani!"Jampus  Apathy"?  Is  the  pur- 
pose here  to  make  these  trite  ex- 
pressions even  more  noticeable,  to 
apologize  for  the  cliches,  or  to  Now 
Praise  The  Famous  Woman  Emily 
Dickinson  by  adopting  her  style  of 
liberal  capitalization? 

Suzanne  Niemeyer 


Hey,  Writers! 

The  Washington  CoUege  Review 

is  looking  for  WC's  best  in  poetry, 
fiction,  art  and  literary  criticism. 
Deadline  for  submissions  is  Oc- 
tober 15,  and  can  be  made  via  the 
subscription  box  in  Dorchester's 
main  lounge.  Also,  there  will  be  a 
Writer's  Union  meeting  on  Mon- 
day, September  26,  at  4:00  (also  in 
Dorchester's  main  lounge).  If  you 
have  a  question  concerning  either 
submissions  or  the  meeting,  please 
contact  Natalie  Brown. 
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Where  Will  Lebanese  Conflict  Lead? 


by  Bonnie  Garr 

While  the  world  is  outraged  over 
the  meaningless  destruction  of 
Korean  Air  Lines  Flight  007,  the 
U.S.  is  concerned  about  the 
Marines  which  are  part  of  a 
peacekeeping  force  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

For  years  now,  Lebanon  has 
been  a  militaristic  society,  which  is 
constantly  fighting  some  rebel  fac- 
tion. The  present  battle  is  being 
fought  in  the  Shouf  Ma  Mountains 
between  the  Lebanese  Army  and 
Druse  militants.  Even  though  the 
Lebanese  Army  has  been  fighting 
effectively,  the  Gemayel  govern- 
ment would  probably  collapse  if 
the  U.S.  troops  were  forced  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  would 
occur  if  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
was  enacted.  The  War  Powers 
Resolution  of  1973  calls  for  the 
President  to  notify  Congress  if  U.S. 
forces  abroad  become  embroiled  in 
foreign  hostilities.  If  Congress  does 
not  authorize  the  continued 
presence  of  the  U.S.  troops,  the 
troops  must  be  withdrawn  in  60 
days.  A  30  day  extension  may  be  in- 
voked by  the  President  if  needed. 
Although  President  Reagan  does 


Beyond  Our  World 

by  Bonnie  Garr 


not  call  on  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion, the  majority  of  Congress  sup- 
port the  presence  of  the  Marines  in 
Lebanon. 

Unfortunately,  the  Marines  have 
become  victims  of  "accidental" 
shelling  from  the  Druse 
militiamen.  Reagan  has  notified 
the  Marines  to  call  airstrikes  or 
naval  bombardments  to  protect 
themselves  as  well  as  members  of 
the  Lebanese  Army.  Currently, 
there  are  14,000  troops  on  ground 
and  afloat  in  Lebanon.  The  bat- 
tleship New  Jersey  has  been  com- 
missioned to  move  from  the  Carib- 
bean to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
aid  U.S.  forces  in  Lebanon.  She 
should  be  by  the  shores  by  now  to 
protect  American  men. 

Some,  though,  cannot  be  helped, 
as  the  list  of  dead  and  wounded 
mounts  every  day  with  continued 
shelling  from  the  Druse.  Reagan 


states  that  he  will  send  whatever 
forces  are  necessary  to  protect  our 
men.  Reagan  has  given  the 
Marines  carte  blanche  in  defending 
themselves. 

Reagan  believes  the  Druse 
militia  are  being  armed  by  Syria 
and  that  Syria  is  being  aided  by 
Soviet  military  advisers.  To  fur- 
ther aid  the  Lebanese  in  battle,  the 
U.S.  has  authorized  ammunition 
airlifts  and  aided  the  Lebanese  in 
building  an  emergency  airstrip  in 
Byblos,  which  is  25  miles  north  of 
Beirut. 

Ceasefire  talks  have  been  halted, 
since  none  of  those  involved  can 
completely  agree  on  the  terms. 
Mediators  were  calling  for  three 
particular  terms  in  the  treaty:  (1) 
the  ceasefire  under  international 
supervision;  (2)  the  establishment 
of  a  national  reconciliation  coun- 
cil; and  (3)  new  negotiations  over 


status  and  deployment  of  the 
Lebanese  Army.  Reagan  feels  that 
if  the  U.S.  troops  were  asked  to 
withdraw,  Gemayel's  government 
would  postpone  ceasefire  talks  un> 
til  the  U.S.  had  withdrawn. 

But,  the  continuous  shelling 
alarms  Americans,  since  Tuesday 
evening,  American  diplomats  had 
to  evacuate  their  homes  as  shelling 
occurred  very  nearby.  The  ques- 
tion asked  after  incidents  such  as 
this,  is:  Are  the  Druse  militiamen 
purposely  firing  at  the  U.S.?  Fur- 
ther shelling,  could  cause  ex- 
tremists to  react  against  the 
Marines,  further  upsetting  the 
Lebanese.  U.S.  bombardment 
could  flare  up  a  full-scale  war, 
since  the  U.S.  troops  could  end  up 
firing  at  Soviet-built  aircraft  sent 
by  Syria.  And  yet  withdrawal,  as 
stated  before,  could  cause  the  col- 
lapse of  Gemayel's  government, 
allowing  Syrian-backed  insurgents 
control  of  the  country. 

The  problem  does  not  have  an 
easy  answer  for  anyone  involved. 
Continued  U.S.  involvement  seems 
to  be  the  best  solution  at  present, 
but  where  this  will  lead  the  U.S.  is 
unsure.  One  can  only  hope  a  full 
scale  war  does  not  occur. 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  Kevin  Conion 


Question:  What  do  you  think  of  Bob  Bauman  being  invited  to  the  campus 
to  discuss  the  topic,  "Gay  and  Conservative?" 


■s^  fm^?. 


Barry  Glassman  -  senior 
Havre  de  Grace,  MD 

"He  represents  a  timely  and  con- 
troversial issue,  which  is  a  great 
way  to  start  off  the  Forum's  third 
decade  as  an  S.G.A.  supported 
organization." 


Laurie  Betz-senior 
Baltimore,  MD 

"I  think  the  Bauman  visit  was  a 
great  idea.  There  has  been  so  much 
sensationalism  surrounding  him  - 
we  needed  to  at  least  hear  his  side 
of  the  story  so  we  could  make  our 
own  judgments." 


Ted  Ewing-sophomore 
North  Port,  NY 

"I  don't  think  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  having  a  gay  on  cam- 
pus as  long  as  there  were  people 
willing  to  listen  to  him." 


Tom  Hopkins-sophomore 
Chestertown,  Md. 

"I  think  it's  interesting  because 
Gays  as  a  group  have  an  image  as 
liberals.  I  am  curious  as  to  how  he 
will  justify  the  combination,  if  at 
all." 


Amy  Seifert-junior 
Perry  Hall,  MD 

"Considering  that  Mr.  Bauman 
has  been  invittd  lo  speak  at  the 
campus  on  previous  occasions,  his 
presence  here  should  not  even  be 
an  issue.  He  should  be  accorded  the 
same  respect  that  other  lecturers 
and  guests  receive." 


Mike  Kline-sophomore 
Dover,  DE 

■  ■  I  think  he  has  every  right  to  say 
what  he  wants.  This  school  is  based 
on  liberal  traditions  and  freedom  of 
speech  is  one  of  them.  I  mean,  if  I 
wanted  to  speak  about  being 
heterosexual  and  liberal,  I  would 
demand  the  right  to  do  so." 


Dawn  Baynard-sophomore 
Milford,  DE. 

"I  think  it's  just  like  having 
anyone  else  speak-  A  lot  of  people  1 
talked  to  were  either  mortified  or 
hysterical  about  the  lecture.  I  feel 
it  is  a  lecture  to  inform  the  students 
just  as  a  lecture  about  another 
political  topic." 


Lucy  Shivan-freshman 
Washington,  D.C. 

"My  original  feeling  was  of  sur- 
prise that  a  man  like  Bauman 
would  come  to  Chestertown.  The 
attitude  of  the  students  coming  out 
of  the  lecture  was  drastically  dif- 
ferent from  when  they  went  in. 
That's  a  good  thing  to  see  at  W.C. 
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Bauman  Discusses  'Gay  and  Conservative' 


by  Kelly  Morrissey 
Chief  Reporter 

The  William  James  Forum  open- 
ed its  third  decade  with  a  lecture 
by  former  First  District  Represen- 
tative Robert  E.  Bauman.  The  lec- 
ture's apparently  contradictory  ti- 
tle, "Gay  and  Conservative," 
outlined  the  basic  concept  on  which 
Bauman  centered  his  speech. 

As  Dr.  Richard  Brown  (Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics)  explained 
before  introducing  the  speaker,  the 
importance  of  Rep.  Bauman's 
acknowledgement  of  his  homosex- 
ual orientation  rests  in  the  fact  that 
previously  the  gay  liberation 
movement  had  been  dominated  by 
leftists. 

Bauman  set  the  tone  for  the  lec- 
ture by  first  reading  a  letter  he  had 
received  which  expressed  a  clearly 
bigoted  attitude  toward  homosex- 
uals. He  went  on  to  explain  he  had 
never  chosen  to  be  gay.  Homosex- 
uality, according  to  Bauman,  is  a 
biological  aspect  of  the  person 
which  can  not  be  altered  any  more 
than  can  eye  color.  "I  wish  I  could 
convey  the  rejection  gays  feel," 
said  Bauman,  "the  rejection  of  who 
they  are  constitutionally." 

He  went  on  to  advocate  the  inclu- 
sion of  gay  rights  in  the  Civil 
Rights  legislation  after  first  citing 
cases  of  job  discrimination  against 
homosexuals.  "Human  Rights  has 
come  too  far  to  turn  back  now...  It 
is  time  to  demand  that  we,  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  be 
given  our  full  legal  constitutional 
rights!" 

Ml-.  Bauman  admitted  that  since 
declaring  his  intentioin  to  advance 
gay  rights  he  has  received 
resistance  from  within  the  gay 
community  itself.  Bauman  blamed 
this  resistance   on  the  fact   that 


most  gay  leaders  were  liberals.  His 
task,  as  he  saw  it,  was  to  show  their , 
leaders  how  a  conservative  can 
help  advance  the  cause. 

Bauman  reaffirmed  his  conser- 
vatism by  declaring  that  "the 
American  people  are  still  children 
of  the  American  Revolution."  He 
then  went  on  to  express  the  op- 
timistic faith  he  has  in  this  country 
to  uphold  the  vaUdity  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Moreover.  Bauman  cited 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  his  personal 
hero,  calling  Lincoln  "my  friend." 
Bauman,  a  father  of  four, 
declared  he  hesitated  in  declaring 
his  homosexuality  out  of  concern 
for  his  family.  When  he  finally  did 
acknowledge  his  homosexuality,  he 
admitted,  it  was  hard  on  his  offspr- 
ing, but  that  he  is  "closer  now  to  his 
children"  than  he  had  ever  been. 

As  a  Roman  Catholic,  Bauman 
declared  that  in  youth,  he  thought 
the  church  considered  being  a 
homosexual  in  itself  "a  sin." 
However,  he  later  discovered,  this 
was  not  the  case.  "It  is  all  right  to 
be  gay  and  be  in  the  church,"  said 
Bauman,  "as  long  as  you  don't 
practice  it."  If  this  was  the  case, 
Bauman  said,  he  could  not  unders- 
tand why  God  created  10%  of  the 
human  race  to  be  gay."  However, 
Bauman  admitted,  he  feels  at 
home  in  the  Catholic  church. 

Bauman  added  that  he  did  not 
admit  his  homosexuality  to  himself 
until  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Prior 
to  this,  he  had  supported  bills  such 
as  the  McDonald  amendment  and 
the  Family  Protection  Act,  both  of 
which  discriminate  against 
homosexuals.  Bauman  admitted  he 
was  wrong  in  supporting  such 
legislation,  describing  his  action 
during  that  period  as  selfish.  "I 
hold    these    up    as    proof    of    the 
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As  a  guest  of  the  William  James  Forum,  Bob  Bauman  discuss- 
ed the  political,  social  and  economic  problems  encountered  by 
gay  Americans  in  today's  society. 


necessity,"  declared  Bauman  "to 
do  now  what  I  must  do."  He  a-so 
declared  that  he  does  not  plan  to 
run  for  public  office  ever  again. 

Bauman  concluded  the  talk  by 
expressing  his  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  being  gay  is  not  an  issue.  But 
for  the  present,  said  Bauman;  "If 
you  are  gay,  learn  to  Uve  with 
yourself  as  a  whole  person.  If  you 
are  not,  please  support  gay 
rights." 

Bauman  was  born  in  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  educated  in 
Baltimore  County  parochial 
schools  and  Talbot  County  public 
schools.  He  served  as  a  capita! 
page  in  Washington  D.C.  and 
entered  Goergetown  University 
where  he  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  1958.  During  his  college 


years,  Bauman  was  instrumental 
in  the  founding  of  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  and  the 
American  Conservative  Union.  He 
received  a  law  degree  from 
Georgetown  Law  in  1964.  and  four 
years  later,  was  admitted  to  the 
Maryland  Bar. 

Bauman  represented  the  Upper 
Eastern  Shore  counties  in 
Maryland  Senate  from  1971  to  1973. 
Following  the  death  of  Con- 
gressman William  O.  Mills, 
Bauman  was  successful  in  his 
special  election  bid  for  the  vacant 
First  District  congressional  seat. 
He  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in 
1974,  1976  and  1978  from  the  heavily 
Democratic  First  District,  despite 
his  strong  ties  with  the  Repubhcan 
party. 


Focuify,  Administrotion  Additions  Mode 


(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 
Davis.  Mickey  DiMaggio  has  taken 
the  job  of  Director  of  Alumni  Af- 
fairs. 

Tubbs,  the  College's  new 
librarian,  holds  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  mathematics  from 
Davis  and  Elkins  College  in  West 
Virginia  and  a  Masters  Degree 
from  the  school  of  Library  Science 
at  Columbia  University.  He  also 
earned  his  Masters  of  Divinity  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Since  1966,  Tubbs  has  been  at 
Wesleyan  University  in  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut,  serving 
there  as  head  cataloging  librarian, 
head  of  technical  services,  and 
assistant  librarian. 

"I  was  attracted  to  this  position 
because  of  the  beautiful  area,  the 
friendly  people,  and  the  vitality  of 
the  college,"  said  Tubbs.  "I  hope  to 
build  on  the  strengths  of  an  already 
good  library  to  improve  services." 

Kevin  Coveney,  a  native  of 
Reading,  Massachusettes,  earned 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  history  at 
Saint  Michaels  College  in  Vermont. 
He  then  earned  his  masters  degree 
in  Counselor  Education  at  Long 
Island  University. 

Since  then,  Coveney  has  been  at 
Saint  Francis  College  in  Maine,  ser- 
ving there  in  the  positions  of 
Counselor,  Assistant  Director  and 
Director  of  Admissions.  He  has 
also  worked  at  Castketon  State  Col- 
lege in  Vermont,  and  at  South 
Hampton  College  in  New  York  as 
Director  of  Admissions. 


'The  Well-rounded  Student' 

In  the  Admissions  selection, 
Coveney  believes  the  emphasis 
should  lie  on  choosing  a  well- 
rounded  student.  "WC  is  a  very  ex- 
citing place  to  be,  because  the  in- 
stitution is  committed  to  growing 
from  within.  The  people  here  are 
devoted  to  growth  and  develop- 
ment." 

Mr.  Coveney  is  residing  in 
Chestertown  with  his  wife,  Joanne 
and  their  three  children.  Jennifer, 
Elizabeth,  and  Billy. 

William  L.  Thompson,  who  lives 
in  Centreville,  earned  his 
bachelors  degree  in  literature  at 
WC.  In  1970,  he  was  awarded  WC's 
revered  Sophie  Kerr  Prize.  He 
worked  towards  his  Masters 
Degree  in  education  and  literature 
at  the  University  of  Southern 
Maine.  Since  1979  he  has  worked  as 
editor  for  the  Queen  Anne's  Record 
Observer,  and  The  Bay  Times.  He 
also  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Star  Democrat.  (These  papers  are 
all  affiliated  with  the  Chesapeake 
Publishing  Corporation. ) 

Thompson  has  made  three  trips 
to  Europe  in  the  past  thirteen 
years.  He  resided  in  Chrisfield 
while  doing  research  for  a  book  on 
the  Ward  brothers. 

"We  do  more  than  the  routine  du- 
ty of  a  public  relations  office.  We 
want  to  get  Washington  College  in 
the  public  eye  and  continue  to  build 
on  our  national  reputation." 

Assisting  in  this  job  is  Meredith 
Da  vies,    a    Chestertown    resident 


who  earned  her  Bachelor's  Degree 
in  literature  at  American  Universi- 
ty, Washington,  D.C.  In  addition 
she  attended  graduate  courses  at 
WC  in  1976. 

Since  1980,  she  has  worked  in  pro- 
duction and  marketing  at  Arnell 
Maritime  Press,  a  book  publishing 
house  in  Centerville.  Prior  to  that 
tinie.  she  worked  in  Chestertown  as 
a  free-lance  graphic  artist  and  sign 
painter. 


"I'm  enthusiastic  about  pro- 
moting the  college  because  I  know 
how  much  it  has  to  offer,  not  just  to 
its  students  and  alumni,  but  to  the 
greater  community  that  surrounds 
it,"  she  notes. 

Machey  Metcalfe  Streit  has  been 
named  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
of  Washington  College. 

Strait  holds  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  history  and  political 
science  from  WC. 


Students  Appointed 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

The  Washington  College 
Academic  Council  recently  com- 
firmed  the  appointment  of  six  new 
student  representatives  to  its 
ranks.  Melissa  Combes.  Carlo 
Mirabelli,  Cara  McMennamin, 
Joann  Fairchild,  and  Arthur  Smith 
will  be  representing  the  student 
body  at  all  Council  meetings  this 
school  year,  according  to  Barry 
Glassman,  S.G.A.  President. 
(Glassman  was  also  one  of  the  six 
appointees.) 

The  Academic  Council,  which  in- 
cludes a  faculty  committee,  passes 
decisions  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  college  curriculum.  The 
group  is  also  responsible  for  in- 
stituting the  New  Frontiers  pro- 
gram this  semester  (Included  in 
this     package     are     the     writing 


tutorials     program     and     the 
freshman  common  seminar. ). 
All  Campus  Judiciary 

In  addition,  Glassman  notes,  the 
All  Campus  Judiciary,  which  ser- 
vices a  final  appeals  board  for  the 
Student  Judiciary  Board  (SJB),  is 
also  gaining  new  members. 
Michele  Breza.  Tom  Davis,  Pat 
Jones.  Liz  Kintz,  Rich  Kircher,  and 
Dawn  Stewart  will  be  working  with 
the  Student  Affairs  Office 
throughout  the  school  year. 

"All  these  people. ' '  stresses 
Glassman,  "have  in  the  past  shown 
interest  (in  the  AC  J)  and  will  cer- 
tainly be  effective  members  of  the 
committee." 

Finally,  he  notes,  Professor  Tari 
Renner  has  been  chosen  for  the 
position  of  Faculty  Advisor  to  the 
College's  Student  Government 
Association. 
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College  Tea  Chosen 


by  Sue  De  Pasquale 
Staff  Reporter 

Thanks  in  part  to  Mrs.  Libby 
Cater,  Washington  College  can  now 
boast  an  official  school  tea. 

Mrs.  Cater  collaborated  with  the 
founders  of  Eastern  Shore  Tea 
Company.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Burns,  to  arrive  at  two  potential 
tea  blends.  Last  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  at  dinner,  students  were  given 
the  opportuni'.y  to  sample  the 
blends  and  choose  a  favorite. . 

Mrs.  Cater  believed  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  students  have  a 
voice  in  this  decision-making  pro- 
cess. "The  tea-tasting  just  seemed 
like  a  very  good  way  to  go,"  she 
said. 

The  votes  showed  Blend  B  to  be 
the  winner  by  a  narrow  margin. 
The  tea  is  primarily  composed  of 


darjeeling,  which  creates  a  light 
character.  Unlike  Blend  A,  it  con- 
tains a  trace  of  spearmint,  "It's 
complex  enough  to  give  you  an 
aftertaste  of  spearmint,  but  it 
won't  blow  you  away,"  explained 
tea  specialist  Mrs.  Jan  Burns. 

Sophomore  tea-taster  Mark  Dar- 
win commented,  "I  liked  Blend  B 
better  because  Blend  A  is  too  much 
like  normal  tea." 

Lauded  Francie  Burnett,  senior, 
"It's  a  classic  tea  for  a  classic  col- 
lege." 

The  official  Washington  College 
Tea  will  be  ready  for  sale  by  Oct.  I. 
Available  in  the  bookstore,  each 
package  will  feature  information 
about  the  school.  "It's  a  nice  way  to 
spread  the  word  about  the  col- 
lege," concluded  Mrs.  Cater. 


Sophomore,  Bill  Hewett  takes  the  WC  tea-taste  test. 


Survey  Reveals  Statistics  on  'Boomers' 


(NEW  YORK)  America's  76 
million  baby  boomers  -  individuals 
from  18  to  37  born  after  World  War 
II  -  are  more  success-oriented 
than  their  elders  and  far  more 
committed  to  leisure,  according  to 
a  new  PEOPLE  Magazine 
Lifestyle  Study.  The  USA's  largest 
-  three  out  of  five  adults  under  65  — 
best-educated  segment  could  be 
tagged  the  'work  hard/play  hard" 
generation,  the  study  reveals. 

•Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
"work  hard"  generation  aged  25- 
29,  and  27%  of  those  30-37  have 
already     assumed     profes- 


sional/managerial  status.  Their  in- 
comes reflect  this  advancement. 

•The  "play  hard"  generation 
participates  in  active  sports,  at- 
tends movies  and  concerts  with 
twice  the  frequency  and  impact  of 
the  older  generation. 

With  69%  of  its  2L8  million 
readers  members  of  the  boom 
generation,  PEOPLE  set  out  to 
identify  their  values,  attitudes  and 
lifestyle  behavior.  Monroe 
Mendelsohn  Research  Organiza- 
tion conducted  the  study  for  PEO- 
PLE, the  most  comprehensive 
research    on    boomers'    lifestyles 


undertaken  in  the  magazine  in- 
dustry. Researchers  held  hour- 
and-a-half,  in-depth  interviews 
with  2,074  individuals,  a  national 
probability  sample,  from  January 
to  March  of  1983. 

Top  line  results : 

•Fifty-four  percent  of  all  mar- 
ried boomers  live  in  dual  income 
households. 

•A  mere  11%  of  boomers  think 
it's  wrong  for  both  parents  to  work. 

•Less  than  4  out  of  10  boomers 
believe  children  are  essential  for  a 
happy  marriage. 


Trailways  Resumes  Weekend  Service 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

Seven  months  to  the  day  after 
canceling  weekend  service  to 
Chestertown,  Trailways  Bus  Corp. 
says  it  will  resume  Saturday  and 
Sunday  stops  at  Keane  Motors  on 
Maple  Avenue.  The  change  takes 
effect  Oct.  1  and  marks  the  beginn- 
ing of  another  schedule  difference : 
starting  that  weekend,  buses  will 
run  only  froL#  Thursdays  through 
Mondays     of     each     week.     ( No 
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Chestertown  stops  will  be  made  on 
Tuesdays  or  Wednesdays.  I  In  addi- 
tion, a  15%  discount  on  all  tickets 
will  be  given  to  those  bearing 
Washington  College  identification 
cards. 

According  to  Mary  Etta  Russum, 
a  worker  at  the  Chestertown  bus 
terminal,  Trailways  made  the  of- 
ficial announcement  of  the 
restored  service  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  Russum  sees  influence  of  the 
college  as  a  contributing  factor  in 
the  change. 

"We  lost  a  lot  of  weekend  traffic 
when  service  was  stopped  Ion 
March  1,  1982).  Our  business 
should  pick  up  a  lot  now." 

Russum  also  notes  that,  although 
Keane  Motors  is  not  normally  open 
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on  Sundays,  students  planning  to 
travel  on  that  day  may  still  wait 
outside  for  the  bus.  (Trailways 
drivers  will  provide  Information  on 
where  tickets  may  then  be  pur- 
chased.) 

One  member  of  the  college  com- 
munity particularly  pleased  with 
the  choice  made  by  Trailways  is 
Dean  of  Students,  Maureen  Kelley- 
Mclntire.  In  addition  to  the 
benefits  available  to  current 
students,  however,  she  sees 
another  advantage: 

"When  prospective  students  and 
their  parents  come  to  visit  us,  one 
of  their  first  questions  is  always  'Is 
there  public  transportation  for 
weekends?'  It's  going  to  be 
marvellous  to  say  yes  again." 
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•Nearly  twice  as  many  as  the 
previous  generation  —  44%  — 
believe  in  living  together  before 
marriage. 

•Only  56%  of  boomers  oeneve 
there's  "too  much  emphasis  on  sex 

today." 

•A  full  64%  of  boomers  consider 
physical  fitness  "important  for  my 
self-esteem." 

•Twice  as  many  boomers  pursue 
active  sports,  including  tennis,  jog- 
ging, aerobic  dancing,  and  skiing, 
as  the  older  generation. 

•Boomers  travel  more.  With 
women  now  accounting  for  nearly 
half  of  all  airline  travel,  62%  of 
those  are  boom  women. 

•Two  thirds  of  boomers  attend 
parties  and  social  gatherings  for 
leisure  activities,  compared  to  less 
than  half  of  the  older  generation. 

•Boomers  drink  with  greater 
frequency  than  the  older  genera- 
tion. 

•Boomers  practice  politics  less 
than  the  older  generation;  only 
56%  of  boomers  "tend  to  vote  in 
presidential,  state  and  local  elec- 
tions." 

•Politically,  45%  of  boomers 
identify  themselves  as 
"independents." 

•Although  77%  of  boomers  pro- 
fess a  "strong  belief  in  God,"  they 
attend  religious  services  with  con- 
siderably less  frequency  than  their 
elders. 

According  to  the  PEOPLE 
Magazine  Lifestyle  Study,  only 
about  35%  of  baby  boomers  believe 
"things  are  changing  too  fast." 
They  are  translating  change  into 
their  courtships,  marriages, 
voting,  church-going  and  spending 
patterns. 

In  this  decade,  the  bulk  of  the 
"work  hard/play  hard"  generation 
—  a  full  53%  —  will  celebrate  its 
30th  birthday.  Another  19%  already 
have. 
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Smith  Discusses  Eating  Disorders 


by  Jane  Keller 

Staff  Reporter 
The  Panhellenic  Council, 
Washington  College  chapter 
recently  presented  a  discussion  of 
Anorexia  Nervosa  and  bulimia. 
Held  on  Wednesday  night,  the  lec- 
ture was  given  by  Karen  Snuth, 
College  dance  instructor  and  nutn- 

The  opening  statements  of  the 
talk  were  concerned  with  defining 
anorexia  -  a  disease  characterized 
by  the  practice  of  self<)enial  with 
regard  to  food  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
25%  or  more  of  a  person's  total 
body  weight.  Anorexia  nervosa 
was  first  diagnosed  in  1689,  and  to- 
day, it  is  estimated  that  one  out  of 
every  lOO.nnn  females  suffers  from 
it.  Fewer  than  6%  of  all  men  and  no 


blacks,  however,  have  been  record- 
ed as  having  the  condition.  Most 
females  who  are  anorexic  are  from 
middle  to  upper-class  families,  and 
have  a  history  of  being  high 
achievers  who  are  compelled  to  be 
successful. 

Smith  went  on  to  discuss  the 
various  symptoms  associated  with 
the  sickness.  Among  these  are  per- 
sonality changes,  (such  as 
withdrawal  from  friends),  self- 
hatred  and  an  abnormal  preoc- 
cupation with  food.  Other  physical 
changes  include  the  wasting  away 
of  muscle  tissue,  spontaneous 
bruising,  anemia  and  the  urge  to 
exercise  beyond  moderation. 

The  topic  of  bulimia  wa:  also  ad- 
dressed    by    .-.ini'li.    Contr:iry    to 


popular  belief,  it  was  stated,  this 
disease  does  differ  from  anorexia. 
A  person  who  is  bulimic  wUl  gorge 
herself  on  food,  and  then  im- 
mediately regurgitate  it.  Bulimia 
is  found  predominatly  in  college  co- 
eds; in  tact,  it  is  calculated  that 
20%  of  all  coUege  women  practice 
bulimic  habits. 

The  astronomical  rate  of  oc- 
curence of  both  these  diseases  is  at- 
tributed largely  to  the  fact  that 
thinness  has  become  a  national 
preoccupation.  Furthermore, 
coaches  and  parents  will  often 
make  a  girl  feel  she  must  lose 
weight  in  order  to  be  a  success.  One 
point  Smith  stressed  during  the  lec- 
ture was  the  fact  that  students 
must  be   aware  of  the  potential 


Food  Service  Sponsors 
Gala  Italian  Night 


Accordionist,  Nick  Bennett 
serenaded  diners  at  the  WCFS 
Italian  Festival  Wednesday 
night. . 


by  Claire  Yoniga 
Staff  Reporter 

Italian  cuisine  lovers  indulged 
themselves  Wednesday  at  the  Food 
Service's  Italian  Festival.  The 
menu  consisted  of  many  diverse 
dishes  and,  accordingly,  Hodson's 
Hall  dining  room  was  filled  with 
Italian  melodies  courtesy  of  Nick 
Rennet. 

"Once  a  semester,  we  offer  a 
special  dinner  to  break  the 
monotony  of  everyday  cafeteria 
eating.  It  allows  students  to  sample 
and  taste  foods  they  would  not  nor- 
mally have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience." said  Kenn"  Roderick, 
FoodServ<'^eSuper\   i 


C-House  Test  a  Smash  Hit 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 
For  a  large  number  of  student 
volunteers,  the  W.C.  Coffee  House 
recently  became  the  site  of  a  test. 
Rather  than  one  evaluating 
academic  aptitude,  however,  this 
exam  gave  its  participants  the 
chance  to  find  out  exactly  how 
much  alcohol  they  could  drink 
before  being  officially  constQered 
under  the  influence.  As  the  second 
police  sobriety  test  to  be  held  in  the 
student  union,  the  trial  proved  a 
smashing  success. 

"It  just  went  great,"  stresses 
Debilee  Fergueson,  an  enthusiastic 
Coffee  House  employee.  "We  were 
so  crowded  that  (the  police  officer 
_  giving  the  test)  didn't  get  a  break 
all  night." 

The  exam,  which  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  September  13,  from  10 
p.m.  to  12  a.m.  utilized  two 
"breathalyzers"  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  alcohol  content  of 
students'  bloodstreams.  Fergueson 


notes  that  two  WC  participants 
were  recorded  as  having  levels  as 
high  as  .24  and  .18.  (.08  connotes  a 
person  whose  vision  and  coordina- 
tion are  "impaired,"  while  a 
reading  of  .14  indicates  one  who  is 
"legally  drunk.") 

The  turnout  for  the  test  was  so 
overwhelming,  C-House  officials 
report,  that  another  has  been  ten- 
tatively slated  for  next  semester. 


The  menu  consisted  of  seafood 
soup,  spaghetti  with  meatballs, 
lasagna  with  sweet  sausage, 
vegetable  noodle  casserole,  chicken 
cacciatore,  antlpasto  salad, 
cheeses  and  bread,  strawberry 
semifredo  and  pound  cake  with  fill- 
ing. 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  chattering 
voices  and  the  pastic  tablecloths, 
the  tastes  and  the  atmosphere 
would  have  convinced  me  I  was 
eating  in  a  fine  Italian  restaurant," 
said  Mike  McKelvy. 

The  dining  room,  decorated  in 
red,  white,  and  green  streamers, 
exuded  the  aroma  of  Italian  cook- 
ing. And  as  for  the  taste..?  Dirlt 
Dawson  refused  to  comment, 
stating  only,  "I'm  too  busy 
eating." 

More  than  just  the  college  com- 
munity were  present  at  the 
festival,  however.  "Old  people  like 
us  don't  like  to  cook  for 
themselves.  We  thought  it  was  very 
good.  We  certainly  enjoyed  it," 
said  Mary  Deer  and  Jane  Baker  of 
Marget  Village. 

Perhaps  the  highest  compliment 
of  all  however,  came  from  Eric 
Lorberer:  "They  should  do  this 
every  Wednesday ! " 


dangers  of  these  diseases,  should 
they  be  left  untreated.  In  addition, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  anyone  who 
believes  a  friend  or  relative  may  be 
suffering  from  anorexia  or  bulimia 
should  attempt  to  warn  that  person 
of  the  harm  he  or  she  might  be 
causing.  If  all  else  fails,  the  only 
solution  for  the  stricken  individual 
is  counseling  by  a  competent 
psychiatrist. 


"A  KNOCKOUT! 

AVERY  BIG, 
BEAUTIFUL  FILM. 
THE  BEST  PER- 
FORMANCE BY 
AN  ACTRESS 
THIS  YEAR." 
— Vificent  Canby, 
New  York  Times 

"A  UNIQUE  AND 

MIRACULOUS 

FILM  AND  AN 

ABSOLUTE 

MUST." 

—  Bruce  Williamson, 
Playboy  Magazine 

"I  PASSIONATELY 
RECOMMEND 

'STEVIE:  " 

— JohaSimpn,.    ,  . 

NationafReview 


Rt.2l3&  Anthony  Rd. 

Kingstown  (Cbestertown} 

The  Gatling  Building 


The  Lock  Haven 


UNISEX  HAIR  STYLING 

"Blending  Creativity  It  Atmosphere 
For  The  Designer  Effect  In  Hair" 

APPTS.  PREFERRED      778-6900 

<&REDI<EN 

A  great  cut  deserves  great  care 
We  recommend  Redken  ■- 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Ph  ie  778-1501 


PROCOLIIMO'S 

NEW  YORK  STYLE 

PIZZA 


BEER&WINE 


THE  BEST  IN  TOWN 
778-5900 
KENT  PLAZA 

SUN.  -  THURS.  10:30  A.M.  - 12;  FRI.  b  SAT.  10:30  ■  1:00  P.M 
YOU  HA  VE  TRIED  THE  REST,  NOW  TRY  THE  BEST! 


WE  DELIVER 


GLENDA  JACKSON 

As 

Produced  and  directed  t^ 

ROBERT  ENDERS 

FROM  THE 
SAMUEL  GOLDWYN  COMPANY 

This  Week's 
,  Film... 
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Restaurant  Complex  to  Re-Open 


A  new  restaurant  complex  is  schedule  J  to  open  by  mid- 
October  in  the  now  vacant  Newtown  Square. 


Kingstown,  MD 
SUBS 

Reg.  Large 


Italian 

Chicken  salad 

Roast  Beef 

Ham 

Ham  ft  Cheese 

Turkey 

Tuna  salad 

Cheese 

Flounder 

Chicken  breast 

Hamburger 

Cheeseburger 

Steak 

Cheesesteak 


$2.30 
3.20 
2.9» 
2.20 
2.70 
2.99 
2.65 
2.20 
1.75 
1.95 
1.80 
2.00 
1.89 
1.99 

SANDWICHES 


$2.99 
3.95 
3.95 
2.95 
3.4S 
3.95 
3.65 
2.95 
2.99 
2.30 
2.30 
2.50 
2.89 
2.99 


X-Large 

$3.95 

4.95 
3.40 
4.15 
4.95 


2.75 


3.89 
3.99 


(all  sandwiches  served  on  rye,  wheat,  white  or  toast) 


Hamburger 
Cheeseburger 
Tuna  salad 
Chicken  salad 
Grilled  cheese 
B.L.T. 
Cheese 
Hot  dog 
Chicken  Filet 


$.99 
1.15 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.75 
1.75 
.85 
1.79 


Roast  beef 

Turkey 

Ham 

Ham  Cr  cheese 

Bologna 

Salami 

Pepper  loaf 

Chili  dog 

Barbecue  Beef 


$2.25 
2.25 
1.85 
2.15 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
.99 
1.79 


DINNERS 

All  dinners  include  choice  of  two:  F.  Fries,  potato 
salad,  cole  slaw,  onion  rings,  macaroni  salad. 


21  Shrimp 
Flounder 
Sirloin  Steak 


4  pc.  chicken 

5  pc.  chicken  - 


$4.15 
2.95 
3.99 


4  pc.  Fried  chicken    $3.75 

5  pc.  Chiken  wings      2.99 
Rib  Eye  Steak  3.49 


A  LA  CARTE 


$3.00 
$1.89 


21  Shrimp 


SIDE  ORDERS 

778-6022 


French  fries 

Onion  Rings 

Salads: 

potato 

macaroni 

Cole  slaw 


.65  fr  .95 

.69 

.50 

.65 
1.15 


by  Melissa  Harter 
Staff  Reporter 

In  the  building  previously  oc- 
cupied by  Mel's  bar  and  the  Rear 
Garage  Pizza  Parlor,  a  new 
restaurant  complex  featuring  a 
bar,  two  restaurants  and  a  carry- 
out  is  scheduled  to  open  in  mid- 
October. 

The  complex  has  ben  purchased 
by  four  men:  Dan  Jankelunas, 
owner  and  manager  or  D.  J.'s  Cross 
Street  Inn.  Art  Wright,  Chuck 
Beaman,  and  Bill  Bawdle.  Plans 
are  already  underway  for  the 
development  of  the  new  complex. 
There  will  be  informal  eating  place 
called  "Danny's  Northside 
Restaurant"  located  in  the  front.  A 
(white  tablecloth  formal  type 
restaurant  will  open  in  the  back 
'.vhcrp     tho     Rfar     Oarn"**     '■""- 


formerly  located.  "The  Gallery," 
as  it  has  been  tentatively  named 
will  display  local  artists*  works  on 
the  wails,  and  will  also  carry  a 
seasonal  menu. 

A  revised  carry-out  will  open  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  new  one 
will  have  not  only  convenience 
foods,  but  will  also  feature  a  deli, 
bakery,  retail  seafood  outlet  and  a 
catering  service. 

The  bar  will  reopen,  possibly 
featuring  live  entertainment.  The 
barbershop  will  also  re-open  and 
there  will  be  a  new  goose-picking 
room  for  use  during  the  hunting 
season. 

Jankelunas,  who  will  also 
manage  the  restaurants,  expects  to 
hire  thirty  or  more  people  in  that 
area,  and  five  or  six  in  the  bar. 


Rape  Seminar  Held 


by  Jean  Steigleman 
Staff  Reporter 

"Rape  is  a  crime  of  violence,  sex 
just  a  tool."  This  was  just  one  of  the 
many  facts  presented  by  the  rape 
and  sexual  assult  seminar  held 
Tuesday  evening  in  Minta  Martin 
Hall.  The  seminar  featured  a  film 
and  a  discussion  by  Jerry 
Roderick,  Director  of  Security  at 
Washington  College,  and  Suzanne 
H.  Schmoldt,  Deputy  State's  At- 
torney for  Kent  County. 

The  film,  "Investigation  of 
Rape,"  was  a  training  film  used  to 
teach  police  officers  how  to  cope 
with  rape  cases.  The  film,  plus  the 
two  speakers,  gave  several  steps  to 
follow  when  raped : 

•avoid  the  impy— impulse  to 
change  the  appearance  of  yourself 
or  the  location; 

•call  the  police  immediately; 

•get  medical  attention; 

•join  a  counseling  group. 

When  the  actual  police  investiga- 
tion begins,  the  victim  has  to  wait 
for  a  possible  line-up  and  go 
through  preparation  for  the  trial 
itself.    The    prosecution    may,    as 


Suzanne  Schmoldt  often  does,  take 
the  victim  and  examine,  then 
cross-examine  her  to  prepare  for 
the  actual  trial.  The  woman  should 
not  fear  the  possibility  of  her 
reputation  coming  up  in  court.  A 
woman's  past  reputation  is  not  ad- 
missible unless  there  is  just  cause 
proved  in  the  judge's  chambers.  If 
the  rapist  is  convicted,  which  car- 
ries a  penalty  of  one  year,  to  first 
degree  rape  with  a  possible 
sentence  of  life. 

Prosecutor  Schmoldt  has  pro- 
secuted five  rapes  in  four  years,  in- 
cluding the  rape  that  occurred  at 
Washington  College  three  years 
ago.  The  key  to  that,  and  all  other 
convictions,  was  the  common  sense 
of  the  victim.  Jerry  Roderick  com- 
mented on  the  importance  of  com- 
mon sense  in  locking  the  dormitory 
doors  at  night  and  calling  im- 
mediately (778-2277)  if  any  distur- 
bance occurrs.  Finally,  Roderick 
emphasized  the  importance  of 
seeking  help  and  using  common 
sense,  because  that  sense  and  help 
may  just  save  a  woman's  life. 


Library  Film  Series  9/29/83 

■  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich " 

This  film  represents  another  in- 
stallment   In    a    series    entitled. 
"Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori."     focusing      on      the      un- 
paralleled  violence  of  nations  in 
the  20th  century. 

Thursday  ^t  7:15  p.m.  in  the 
ground  floor  classroom  of  the 

Miller  Library 

1 

MISS  D'S 
SNACK  BAR 

HOURS: 

8:00  o.m.  -  11:00  p.m. 

MON.-THURS. 
8:00  a.m.  -   4:30  p.m.  FRIDAY 
6:00  p.m.  -  11:00  p.m.  SUNDAY 

For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

J0%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs                              778-2988 
Party  Discounts                 Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 
STOP  IN  AT 

JIM  '5  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  end  Repair-Cigs/7.79  per  carton 
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Shoremen  Drop  Two  in  Regular  Play 


by  Scott  Behm 

Sports  Editor 

The  week  past  was  not  a  bright 

one  for  the  Shoremen  soccer  team. 

WC  lowered  its  record  to  1-1-2  with 

consecutive  losses  to  Muhlenberg 

and  York  colleges. 

On  Saturday,  the  soccer  team 
was  "physically  dominated"  by  an 
aggressive  Muhlenberg  team. 
■They  ( Muhlenberg )  were  ex- 
tremely dirty,"  stated  Coach  Tom 
Bowman.  The  contest  got  out  of 
hand  when  the  referees  failed  to 
control  the  unusual  roughness  on 
the  field.  Both  teams  played  as  if 
they  were  more  interested  in 
fighting  than  soccer. 

The  game's  statistics  reflect  this. 
Each  team  only  had  eight  shots-on- 


•^^ 


goal  the  entire  game.  WC  was  un- 
successful with  all  eight  attempts, 
but  Muhlenberg  managed  to 
squeak  two  by  goalie  Harris 
Friedberg  to  win  the  contest.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Shoremen's  John  Ruffer 
and  Muhlenberg's  Ed  Mulane,  who 
scored  one  of  his  team's  goals, 
were  both  given  "red  cards"  and 
ejected  from  the  game  for  blatant, 
severe  penalties. 

York  Downs  WC,  2-0 

Tuesday's  contest  at  York  Col- 
lege ended  with  the  same  score  as 
Saturday's  battle.  Once  again,  the 
Shoremen  went  down  in  defeat,  2-0. 

The  qualitv  of  ball  handling 
contributed  heavily  to  the  loss 
Considering    this     Bowman    com- 


\ 
^^i 


^ 


^^~0^ 


In  its  previous  two  games,  the  Shoremen  soccer  team  was 
defeated  by  Muhlenberg  0-2,  and  by  York  0-2. 


Cross  Country  : 


WC  Finishes  Third 


By  John  Cummings 
Staff  Reporter 

The  W.C.  Cross  Country  team 
opened  its  season  last  Saturday 
with  the  Washington  College  In- 
vitational. The  Shoreman  went  up 
against  Dickinson,  Western 
Maryland  and  Gallaudet,  with 
Dickinson  capturing  the  meet.  The 
Shoreman  finished  third  in  the 
team  standings. 

Jonathon  Adams  came  in  first 
for  Washington  and  19th  overall 
with  a  time  of  29:21.  John  Cumm- 
ings finished  second  for  the 
Shoreman,  21st  overall,  with  a  time 
of  29:32.  Dan  Bakley.  the  Elm's 
Athlete  of  the  week,  finished  22nd 
overall  with  a  time  of  29:33.  It  was 
Bakley's  best  time  on  the  course  in 
four  years  with  the  Shoremen. 


Rounding  out  the  team  were  Vic 
De  Santis,  Chris  Buccheister,  and 
Vanessa  Haight.  Buccheister  and 
De  Santis  finished  simultaneously 
with  Haight  close  behind.  .'■  was 
the  first  time  the  em  ■  x  tea  .1  has 
finished  in  less  than  't  piinutes. 

Weather  was  a  major  tactor  in 
the  race,  with  the  temperature  in 
the  90s.  "It  was  really  stifling  in 
those  cornfields."  remarked 
Bakley.  "There  was  no  wind  at 
all." 

Last  year  it  was  even  warmer 
and  one  runner  suffered 
heatstroke.  Waterstops  along  the 
route  prevented  such  a  mishap  this 
year. 

This  Saturday,  the  team  will  face 
WashinerliM'  and  \.ee  and  Mary 
Washintitf'ii 


PAT  &  SKIPPER  PRICE 


Ta  vern  Liq  u ors    ^ 
Village  Tavern 


HIGH  STREET  EXT. 
CHESTERTOWN.MD. 


778-6191 
778-9866 


mented,  "We  started  (the  game) 
by  controlling  the  ball  with  short 
passes.  We  were  running  right 
through  them,  but  we  lost  it 
somewhere  along  the  way.  We  kept 
running  away  from  the  passes." 
passes." 

Whatever  the  cause,  though, 
nothing  came  together  for  WC.  The 
Shoreman  only  managed  five 
shots-on-goal.  Of  these,  only  three, 
one  by  Tom  Watts,  and  two  by  Dan- 
ny Brumstead,  were  strong. 

Long  passes  down  the  field  were 
key  for  York,  as  they  controlled  the 
ball  more  effectively,  proving  im- 
possible for  the  Shoremen  to  over- 
come. York  scored  on  a  direct  kick 


in  the  first  half  and  on  a  fast  break 
in  the  closing  minutes  of  play  of  the 
final  period. 

In  spite  of  the  loss,  several  shore 
players  deserve  an  honorable  men- 
tion for  their  performances. 
Freshman  Ruffer,  who  made  his 
first  start  as  center  halfback, 
played  remarkably  well.  Another 
freshman.  Kirk  Brimmer,  had  a 
solid  game  coming  off  the  bench  to 
fill  in  at  the  left  halfback  spot.  Pat 
McMenamin,  also  a  freshman, 
came  off  the  bench  and  performed 
soundly  as  a  fullback.  In  addition  to 
these  three  newcomers,  senior 
Danny  Brumstead  played  a  solid 
game  in  his  fullback  position. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Irene  Nicolaidis 
Staff  Reporter 

Dan  Bakley,  captian  of  the  men's 
cross-country  team,  is  this  week's 
Athlete  of  the  Week.  Otherwise 
known  as  "Rookie,"  Dan  has  been 
a  four-year  member  of  the  cross- 
country team  and  has  occupied  a 
seat  on  the  crew  team  for  three 
seasons. 

Dan  was  born  in  New  Jersey  and 
has  attended  high  school  in  the 
United  States,  and  Egypt,  and 
graduated  from  the  International 
School  in  the  Philippines.  The  word 
optimistic  best  describes  Dan's 
feeling  toward  the  coming  year. 
"We  should  have  a  good  season 
because  the  first  race  showed  that 
everyone  had  been  training  over 
the  summer;  however,  there  are 
only  five  guys  on  the  team  and  an 


injury  might  hui^  our  chances  of 
winning."  says  Dan. 

On  last  Saturday's  meet,  this 
Sho'men  sprinter  finished  the  five- 
mile  run  with  a  time  of  29  minutes 
less  than  his  time  in  last  year's 
opening  meet.  "Dan  returned  to 
school  in  good  shape,"  says  Coach 
Chatellier,  "and  he  is  a  deserving 
captain." 

In  his  freshman  year,  Dan's  time 
was  36  minutes,  but  he  has  since 
decreased  that  statistic  by  G'-z 
minutes  continues  to  strive  for  an 
even  better  time  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  ' ' I  want  to  break  the  29- 
minute  barrier"  states  Dan  who 
seems  to  be  confident  of  attaining 
his  goal.  Whether  Dan  breaks  his 
personal  record  or  not,  the  hurdles 
he  has  already  cleared  truly  make 
him  an  '  'athlete  of  the  week' ' . 
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Ground  Broken  for  Natatorium 


by  Claire  Yanlga 
Staff  Reporter 

Executed  with  a  style  singular  to 
W.C,  the  ground-breaking 
ceremony  for  the  natatorium  at- 
tracted an  admirable  crowd  of 
public  figures,  townspeople,  and 
students  alike. 

The  ceremonies  began  with  a  few 
brief  comments  from  Washington 
College  President  Douglass  Cater. 
President  Cater  noted  the  many 
letters  which  he  received  and 
which  seemed  to  define  a  need  for  a 
pool.  He  adds,  "(the)  yearning  tor 
a  swimming  pool  was  foremost  in 
the  minds  of  our  students. ' ' 

Before  the  actual  ground- 
breaking was  begun,  comments 
were  made  by  several  public  and 
coUege  figures.  The  mayor  of 
Chestertown,  Elmer  E.  Horsey, 
stated,  "We  look  forward  to  a  close 
working  relationship  with 
Washington  College  (especially  in 
regards)  to  its  grovrth  and  pro- 
gress." 
David  Freidman,  Vice  Presidents 


of  Giant  Foods  was  also  among  the 
dignitaries.  He  and  his  company 
will  pay  a  major  role  in  tlie  ar- 
chitectural aspect  of  the  pool.  Dur- 
ing the  ceremony  he  described  his 
company's  relation  to  the  new  com- 
plex. "It  is  with. ..(a)  general  com- 
mitment to  excellence  that  we 
come  to  Chestertown  to  build  this 
new  pool.  You  can  be  assured  that 
we  will  give  you  the  best  pool  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,"  assured  Freid- 
man. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  the 
students  are  going  to  benefit.  It  will 
certainly  enhance  the  future  of 
Washington  College,"  states  Barry 
Glassman,  President  of  the  Student 
Government  Association. 

Eugene  Casey,  benefactor  of  the 
natatorium,  was  among  the  ones  to 
use  the  golden  shovels  supplied  to 
begin  the  ground-breaking.  Other 
public  figures,  including  President 
Cater,  then  joined  in  the  digging. 

As  Mr.  Goldstein,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Gover- 
nors, notes,  we  have  watched  a 
"dream  of  yesterday  become  a 
realization  of  tomorrow. " 


Ground  was  officially  broken  for  the  Casey  Swimming  Center 
on  Saturday  afternoon. 


College  Receives  $15,000  for  Work-Study 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

$15,000  in  federal  funding  for 
Washington  College's  work/study 
program  came  as  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  Financial  Aid  Director, 
Bonnie  Vansant.  However,  Van- 
sant  reports,  that  increased  sti- 
pend of  nearly'  ^00%  over  previous 
years  is  still  not  enough  to  lift  W.C. 
off  the  low  rung  of  the  financial  aid 
ladder,  in  relation  to  other  schools. 

The  raise  in  government  funding, 
arrived    at    through     federal 


reallocation  in  mid-August,  is  to  be 
channelled  into  the  College's 
work/study  program,  according  to 
Vansant.  (This,  one  of  the  many 
financial  aid  programs  offered  by 
the  school,  entitles  students  who 
show  a  pronounced  financial  need 
to  an  on-campus  job. 

The  student  is  guaranteed  by  law 
an  hourly  minimum  wage  of  $3.35. 
Currently,  says  Vansant,  a  total  of 
24  WC  students  participate  in  this 
government-initiated  program.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Public  Relations  Of- 


fice, however,  this  figure  is 
drastically  lower  than  that  of  other 
institutions  the  same  size. 

Vansant  sees  this  deficiency  as 
the  result  of  low  amounts  of  fun- 
ding from  the  federal  government. 

"Most  schools  receive  in  the 
range  of  $50,000  and  up  in  money 
for  work-study.  We  $15,00,  and 
that's  really  low."  Still,  this  figure 
illustrates  a  considerable  jump 
from  last  year's  total  stipend  of 
$5,000.  (The  year  before,  notes 
Vansant,    "WC   received   $4800.") 


She  is  pleased  with  the  increase, 

and  points  out  that  it  will  make 

available     "more     work-study 

money    for    student    aid    second 

semester." 

Would  Like  to  See  Annual  Increase 

Ideally,  admits  Vansant,  she 
would  like  to  see  the  rate  of  funding 
increae  with  each  school  year. 

"I'm  hoping  (the  allocations) 
will  stay  up  there,  and  possibly 
keep  going  up;  every  year,  the 
number    of    aid     applicants     in- 

( Continued  on  Page  5 ) 


Senate  Sworn  In 


Wii?^-^^^  Executive  Board  (Secretary.  Kelly  Hendesty; 
Social  Chairman,  Lucie  Hughes;  Assistant  Social  Chairman 
t.reg  Joyner;  President,  Barry  Glassmnn:  Vi,  :  President 
Missy  Combes),  President  Cater  and  Advisor  Ta.i  R.-nner  held 
M™<Uy  mlh™^"^  ceremonies  at  Hynson-Ringg,,!^  Hon.s,   on 


by  Michele  Breza 
Chief  Reporter 
The  SGA  held  its  1983  installation 
ceremony  of  new  class  officers  and 
dorm  senators  at  Hynson-Ringgold 
House  Monday  evening.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  have  a 
"swearing  in"  of  officers  as  well  as 
providing  new  members  with  an 
opportunity  for  a  discussion  with 
President  Cater. 

The  1983-84  Dorm  Senators  in- 
jlude;  Minta  Martin  -  Jennifer  Bill- 
ings, Cheryl  Claggett,  Dawn 
Stewart. 

Queen  Anne  -  Kathleen  Connel- 
ly, Paula  Miller. 

West  Hall  -  Dan  McNeese. 

Talbot  House  -  Jijdy  Payne. 

Somerset  -  Dan  Bakely. 

Dorchester  -  Jeff  Harrison. 


Cecil  House  -  David  Milne. 
Wicomico  -Dave  Michalski 
Kent    -    Richard    Earnshaw, 
Tommy  Moore. 

Reid    -     Polly     White,     Amy 
McFarlane. 

East  Hall  -  Todd  Harmon. 
Worchester  -  Dave  Rosenberg. 
President  Discusses  Concerns 
After    introductions,    the    group 
( Continued  on  Page  4 ) 


Meet  the  Press 

The  Elm  staff  will  meet  on  Sun- 
day at  8  p.m.  in  the  Lounge  of  Dor- 
chester House.  Any  student  in- 
terested in  reporting,  photography, 
layout  or  cutwork  is  invited  to  at- 
tend. Prior  experience  is  not  re- 
quired. 
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Editorial 

Time  Out! 

Eastern  Standard  Time.  Greenwich  Time,  Mountain  Time, 
Central  and  Pacific  Time.  Americans'  lives  are  governed  by 
the  sweep  of  a  second  hand,  and  WC  students  are  no  different. 
Miss  Dee's  Time,  Dunning  Time,  Dining  Hall  Time,  Ferguson 
Time  Bill  Smith  Time  tick  oft  the  hours,  mmutes,  and  seconds 
of  a  student's  day.  In  almost  any  building  on  campus,  students 
can  find  the  time  of  day.  But  just  how  exact  are  the  clocks  on 
campus?  . ,       ,     ..        , 

Students  are  constantly  confounded  by  the  wide  selection  ot 
times  displayed  on  the  various  clocks  at  W.C.  The  clock  in  Miss 
Dee's  seems  to  be  set  seven  minutes  ahead  while  the  one  in  the 
Dining  Hall  always  appears  to  be  behind.  And  just  to  confuse 
matters,  the  reliable  timepiece  in  Bill  Smith  seems  to  vary  bet- 
ween fast  and  slow  but  occasionally  confounds  students  by  run- 
ning on  time.  Students  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  the 
time  on  their  professor's  watch  will  never  match  that  of  any  of 
the  clocks  elsewhere  on  campus. 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  inherent  advantages  of  a  small 
campus  is  that  there  are  a  limited  number  of  clocks.  Conse- 
quently, one  would  think  that  these  few  timepieces  actually 
could  be  set  at  a  compromise-perhaps  a  WC  Standard  Time. 
Considering  the  number  ot  students  and  professors  who 
habituaUy  arrive  to  classes,  meetings,  and  lectures  late  or, 
ever  so  occasionally,  early,  the  problem  might  be  solved  simply 
by  synchronizing  watches.  But  then  again  does  anyone  really 
know  what  time  it  is? 

Letters  to  the  Editor: 

C-House  Marks  Calendar 


m^ 
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Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


In  October,  the  Student  Center  is 
again  offering  free  entertainment 
to  the  student  population  at 
Washington  College.  On  October 
4th.  a  film  will  be  shown  at  7  and  8 
o'clock,  on  the  5th,  there  will  be  a 
Hockey  tournament  starting  at  8 
o'clock.  For  the  Hockey  Tourna- 
ment, there  is  a  sign  up  sheet  next 
to  the  rink  and  names  will  be  col- 
lected only  until  the  4th.  First  prize 
will  be  a  ten  dollar  gift  certificate, 
redeemable  in  the  Coffee  House. 
On  the  11th,  Arthur  Smith  has 
agreed  to  come  in  and  play  the 
piano  at  no  charge  and  he  will 
entertain  everyone  from  10  to  12 
p.m.  And  on  the  12th.  there  will  be 
another  Informal  Tea  Hour  from 


4:30  to  5:30  in  the  Coffee  House. 
The  Coffee  House  will  be  closed 
during  Fall  Break,  but  will  open 
again  on  Sunday  night.  On  the  25th, 
Tom  Kelley  will  be  returning  with 
Cumberland  Gap  to  play  from  9  to 
11  p.m.  All  of  these  events  are  be- 
ing offered  to  the  students  at  no 
charge  and  everyone  is  encouraged 
to  attend.  In  addition,  if  anyone  has 
any  suggestions,  please  let  us  know 
about  them.  The  Hockey  Tourna- 
ment is  being  held  because  so 
many  people  asked  to  have  it.  So.  if 
you  want  to  have  an  activity 
presented,  let  us  know  and  we'll  do 
the  best  we  can. 

Debilee  Furgueson 


by  Ken  Roderick 

The  cookie  contest  was  very  suc- 
cessful Wednesday  night.  The  final 
tabulation  was. 

72  for  Hedibake  ( incumbent ) 
52forDurkee  (challenger) 
4    for    Neither     (probably 
pinheads) 

We  will  continue  using  our  present 
chocolate  chip  cookie  since  it  was 
the  overwhelming  favorite.  Special 
thanks  to  Bill  and  Steve  of  Durkee 
and  to  all  the  students  who  par- 
ticipated. 

The  once  a  semester  Ham  and 
Oyster  Supper  will  be  held  next 
Wednesday.  Students  who  are  not 
familiar  with  oysters  will  be  in  for 
a  real  treat.  Oysters  are  harvested 
locally  and  are  a  primary  source  of 
income  in  this  area. 

This  will  be  the  last  "Notes  From 
The  Kitchen' '  written  by  this 
author.  I  have  taken  a  job  with  a 


Is  Book-N  Banning  Right...  or  Left? 


The  banned  books  display  at  the 
Miller  Ubrary  reveals  graphically 
what  goes  on  in  America.  Un- 
fortunately, it  tells  only  half  the 
story.  Of  the  94  books  on  the  list 
provided  by  the  Office  for  Intellec- 
tual Freedom  of  the  American 
Library  Association  all  but  one  ap- 
pear to  be  works  which  Righwing 
moralists  around  the  country,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  South  and  in  small 


towns,  have  attempted  to  ban. 
Books  which  Leftists  have  tried  to 
keep  out  of  your  hands  are  ignored. 
Doesn't  that  seem  odd?  The 
American  Library  Association 
could  have  tried  to  present  a  more 
balanced  picture  of  the  problem. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  (Jp-Ed 
column  by  Cal  Thomas  argues  that 
the  real,  systematic,  book  banners 
in  America  are  on  the  Left.  Their 
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efforts  to  ban  books  are  more  sub- 
tle than  those  of  the  Right,  Thomas 
claims.  He  calls  on  Rightists  to 
stop  trying  to  ban  books. 

Recently  I  had  a  personal  ex- 
perience with  attempted  c^^n- 
sorship  when  a  Kent  County 
Liberal  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
Kent  News  that  I  had  -'inordinate 
access"  to  its  pages. 

And  so  it  goes.  The  grim  fact  is 
that  the  idea  suppressors  and  book 
burners  of  the  Left  and  Right  join 
hands  around  the  bonfire.  If  the 
American  Library  Association 
doesn't  know  that  by  now,  it  should. 
HenryRosin 


Thanks,  Libby 


I  feel  that  the  student  fortunate 
enough  to  benefit  from  one  of  the 
many  excellent  ideas  supplied  by 
Ms.  Libby  Cater  should,  at  least, 
deliver  a  public  "thanli  you"  for 
her  efforts.  This  thought  in  mind,  I, 
on  behalf  ot  the  students  residing  in 
the  new  dorms,  wish  to  extend 
warm  thanks  to  Ms.  Cater  for  the 
new  furniture  and  lamps  that  she 
was  responsible  for  providing. 

a  happy  Dorchester  resident 


local  restaurant  and  will  be  star- 
ting there  next  week.  Just  think,  no 
more  falling  asleep  while  reading 
my  literary  masterpieces. 

I  would  like  to  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment.on  my  brief  career  here.  The 
Washington  College  Food  Service 
is  the  finest  I  have  ever  worked  for 
or  have  ever  seen.  Very  few  col- 
legiate food  services  care  for  the 
students  as  they  do  here.  You,  the 
student,  contribute  to  this  by  giving 
us  constant  feedback  on  everything 
we  do  (look  at  the  suggestion 
board ) .  The  overall  environment  at 
the  college  lends  itself  to  this  great 
rapport. 

Thanks  are  in  order  to  Dave 
Knowles,  Jeff  DeMoss,  Betsy  Mor- 
ris, Mrs.  Cater  and  all  of  our 
wonderful  staff  tor  putting  up  with 
me  over  the  last  few  years.  Special 
thanks  to  The  Elm  for  allowing  me 
to  launch  my  brief  journalistic  . 
career.  To  all  my  friends  at 
Washington  College,  I  say  goodbye 
and  come  visit  me  sometime  at  my 
new  occupation  (bring  plenty  of 
cash).  To  the  few  critics  ot  the 
Washington  College  Food  Service, 
I  say  go  eat  at  Mrs.  Dee's.  Best  of 
luck  to  you  all  and  Washington  Col- 
lege in  the  future. 

Sincerely, 
Kitchen  Ken 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  Ken 
Roderick's  last  column  in  the  Elm 
as  a  member  ot  the  Washington 
College  Food  Service.  The  Elm 
would  like  to  thank  Ken  for  the  help 
and  dedication  he  has  shown 
towards  our  publication  in  this  and 
past  years.  We  wish  him  much  suc- 
cess in  his  new  position. 


HAM     AND  OYSTER     SUPPER 

The  traditional  fall  Ham  and 
Oyster  Supper  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  College  Food  Services 
will  be  held  in  the  main  dining 
room  of  Hodson  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day, October  5,  from  5:00  p.m.  to 
6:30  p.m. 

This  annual  "all-you-can-eat" 
cafeteria  banquet  is  open  to  the 
public.  Tickets  are  $6.00  per  person 
with  children  under  12  admitted  for 
$2.00.  Students  on  board  may  dine 
free. 

The  menu  includes  baked  ham, 
scalloped  potatoes,  salad,  and  fried 
Chesapeake  Bay  oysters  hand- 
patted  in  a  special  crumb,  spice, 
and     herb    breading . 
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Is  Cease-Fire  Really  the  End? 


Last  week's  Beyond  Our  World 
article  addressed  the  Syrian- 
Lebanese  conflict  and  whether  it 
would  turn  into  a  full-scale  world 
war.  Sunday  evening,  September 
25,  a  cease-fire  was  announced. 
The  cease-fire  officially  took  effect 
6:00  a.m.,  Monday  September  26. 
Does  a  cease-fire  mean  that  the 
U.S.  Marine  contingent  can  leave? 
Not  exactly.  U.S.  involvement 
seems  to  be  destined  to  continue. 
As  the  Lebanese,  Syrians,  and 
Druse  work  out  their  differences, 
President  Reagan  battles  Congress 
for  an  18  month  authorization  to 
maintain  peace-keeping  forces  in 
Beirut,  Some  members  of  multina- 
tional peace-keeping  forces  will  be 
asked  to  remain  on  the  front  as 
cease-fire  observers. 

The  United  States  has  no  plans  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
contingent  at  Beirut  International 
Airport.  There,  also,  are  no  plans 
to  remove  the  troops,  unless  Con- 
gress decides  to.  Presently,  Con- 
gress is  moving  towards  a  vote  on 
either  an  18  month,  a  2  month 
authorization,  or  one  in-between. 
The  18  month  plan  is  currently  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  leaders  in 
Congress-by  the  Democrats  in  the 


Beyond  Our  World 


by  Bonnie  Garr 


House  and  by  the  Republicans  in 
the  Senate. 

Some  doubts  are  raised  about  his 
18  month  authorization  plan.  A 
cease-fire,  especially  one  in  a  mili- 
tant society  as  in  Lebanon,  is  very 
delicate  and  subject  to  disappear 
at  any  time.  The  U.S.  could  easily 
be  drawn  into  war  if  the  cease-fire 
ends  and  the  Marines  are  still  in 
Beirut.  The  Lebanon  conflict  could 
turn  into  another  Vietnam  ac- 
cording to  some  Senators  opposing 
any  continued  deployment. 

It  appears  that  President 
Reagan  had  sent  Congress  letters 
about  the  18-month  plan  to  placate 
them  after  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  had  angered  them 
by  saying  that  Reagan  reserved 
the  right  to  keep  the  Marines  in 
Lebanon.  Congress  should  rightfully 
be  angered  by  this  slight  on 
Shultz's  part.  Congress,  after  all,  is 
made  up  of  Representatives  and 


Senators  picked  by  the  American 
people.  They  were  chosen  because, 
overall,  they  voiced  the  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  Americans  and  the 
elected  members  should  be  allow- 
ed to  express  the  vote  of  the 
American  people. 

If  the  cease-fire  does  not  last, 
which  is  a  possibility,  the  war  will 
continue,  and  the  U.S.  is  already  in- 
volved. The  continued  presence  of 
the  Marines  is  not  conducive  to 
good  relations  in  Lebanon. 

The  Druse  militia  men  do  not 
think  kindly  of  the  U.S.  at  the  mo- 
ment. They  feel  Gemayel  held  his 
forces  only  because  of  U.S.  in- 
terference. American  shelling  in 
the  Shuf  Mountains  is  not  forgotten 
with  the  cease-fire,  and  the  Druse 
are  already  in  the  process  of 
reorganizing  and  reinforcing  its 
troops.  Just  as  the  Druse 
remember  the  American  shelling, 
Americans  will  not  quickly  forget 


the  killing  of  several  Marines  who 
were  members  of  the  peace- 
keeping force.  The  senseless  killing 
of  innocent  people  is  always 
something  one  might  forgive,  but 
will  never  forget.  And  forgotten. 
they  should  not  be.  The  United 
States  had  consistently  advocated 
peace,  until  provoked  repeatedly. 
Another  question  arises  from  this- 
Should  a  peace-advocating  nation, 
such  as  the  U.S.,  become  involved 
in  international  affairs,  or  should 
they  maintain  themselves  and 
declare  neutrality?  Congress  is 
presently  wrestling  with  this  ques- 
tion but  are  not  in  favor  of  a  posi- 
tion of  extreme  neutrality.  Involve- 
ment seems  unescapable. 


Library  Film  Series  10/6/83 

"The  Last  Nazi." 

This  film  represents  another  in- 
stallment in  a  series  entitled. 
"Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori.  "  focusing  on  the  un- 
paralleled violence  of  nations  in 
the  20th  century, 

Thursday  at  7:15  p.m.  in  the 

ground  floor  classroom  of  the 

Miller  Library 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  Kevin  Conlon 


Question :  What  kind  of  activities  would  you  like  to   see     scheduled     for    the  Casey  pool  ? 


R.J.  Earnshaw-freshman 
Newburg,  MD. 

T  think  the  pool  should  be  used 
to  start  a  swim  team  and  scuba  div- 
ing." 


Diana  Morgan-sophomore 
Coatesville,  PA. 

T  think  the  pool  should  be  used 
just  for  people  to  go  over  and  have 
fun." 


Susan  Putman-freshman 
Bethesda.  MD 

"T  think  we  should  have  pool  par- 
ties.Is  it  heated?" 


Susan  Schrenk-sophuniore 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

"The  pool  should  be  used  for 
swim  team  competitions  as  well  as 
recreational  activities." 


John  Warrington-junior 
Gldwyne,  PA. 

The  pool  should  primarily  have  a 
recreational  use.  After  the  students 
get  to  enjoy  it  for  a  while,  a  varsity 
competive  team  should  be  in- 
stituted." 


Ann  Jackman  -  sophomore 
Hazard  County,  Miss. 
Christine  Charmak-sophomore 
Rye,  NY. 

"We  think  it  should  be  used  for 
skinny  dipping." 


Lyle  Himebaugh-sophomore 
New  York,  NY. 

"The  new  pool  should  be  used  for 
recreational  activity,  ie  leisurely 
swimming  with  life  guards  on  duty, 
organized  swimming,  or  skir.ny 
dipping  late  at  night." 
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Senators  Swear  in, Share  Viewpoints 


( Continued  from  Pa^e  1 ) 
joined  President  Cater  for  a  discus- 
sion on  student  concerns.  President 
Cater  began  the  discussion  by 
speaking  of  four  major  building 
projects  on  campus  which  repre- 
sent our  third  century  initiative. 
"To  respond  to  initiatives  by  stu- 
dent and  faculty  is  my  greatest 
desire,"  said  Cater. 

Mentioned  first  was  the  refur- 
bishing of  all  dormitory  lounges 
which  took  place  this  summer.  Se- 
cond was  President  Cater's  desire 
to  "air  out"  opinions  of  what  the 
college  really  needs.  Following,  he 
stressed  the  importance  of  building 
on  what  we  already  have.  Con- 
cluding, he  commented  on  how  the 
location,  history,  and  the  problem 
of  saving  the  Chesapeake  Bay  are 
of  significance  to  the  college.  Ac- 
cording to  President  Cater,  the  col- 
lege can  play  a  leading  role  in 
keeping  the  Bay  from  becoming 
more  polluted. 

What  Cater  also  foresees  in 
aiding  W.C.'s  publicity  and  welfare 
is  new  "helpful,  hopeful,  love  af- 
fairs" of  respected  benefactors  for 
the  college. 

Students  Speak  Out 
The  spotlight   was  then   turned 
over  tp  any  new  officer  who  wished 
to  make  suggestions  pertaining  to 
the  college. 


Working  on  conserving  energy  in 
dormitories  was  one  issue  discuss- 
ed. "There  is  just  too  much  heat  be- 
ing wasted."  commented  one  of- 
ficer. Increasing  the  college's 
publicity  would  be  another  asset  to 
the  students,  believed  some  SGA 
officers,  while  others  objected.  Of- 
ficers reflected  on  the  problem  of 
catering  to  the  townspeople  when 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  was  here.  Some 
students  were  put  out  that  there 
were  no  seats  for  boarding  students 
in  Tawes  Auditorium.  But,  Cater 
remarked,  "This  was  the  first  time 
in  history  that  Tawes  Auditorium 
has  ever  been  packed." 

Missy  Combes  then  added, 
"Playing  host  can  be  to  our  benefit. 
It's  just  that  some  students  don't 
realize  this." 

To  be  fair  to  all,  President  Cater 
noted  that  the  student  upset  over 
some  of  our  publicity  attempts  is 
"a  good  warning  to  be  conscious 
of." 

It  was  decided  also  that  the 
trophy  room  will  be  left  unlocked. 

Of  another  interest  was  the 
desire  to  build  up  the  waterfront. 
"This  year,  we  have  twice  the  in- 
terest in  crew  and  sailing  club," 
said  Todd  Harmon.  The  SGA  will 
be  looking  into  the  matter. 

Also  mentioned  was  the  need  for 
some  sort  of  graduate  plan.  Presi- 


dent Cater  agreed  and  said  he 
would  like  to  have  a  seminar  with 
interested  career  students 
everytime  a  distringuished  visitor 
came  on  campus. 

Playing  it  Safe 

Agreed  by  all,  safety  is  a  growing 
concern  for  the  students.  The 
possibility  of  smoke  alarms  install- 
ed in  dorm  rooms  will  be  research- 
ed. Another  concern  of  SGA  Presi- 
dent, Garry  Glassman,  was  "Cars 
just  aren't  stoping  at  the 
crosswalks  on  Rt.  213  -  this  year 
seems  worse  than  ever"  President 
Cater  has  already  looked  into  hav- 
ing a  bridge  cross-walk,  but,  ac- 
cording to  a  sight  architect,  the 
students  just  won't  use  it.  The 
police,  however,  will  be  monitoring 
213.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of 
installing  a  traffic  light  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Campus  and  Washington 
Avenue.  The  possibility  for  better 
lighting  between  Reid  and  Minta 
Martin  dormitories  is  also  a  major 
concern. 

Alcohol,  Theft  Probed 

In  regards  to  the  alcohol  policy, 
Social  Chairman  Lucie  Hughes, 
saw  the  need  to  lay  ground  rules  for 
dealing  with  the  potential  problem 
of  keeping  our  students  here,  once 
present.  Last  year,  the  SGA 
wanted  to  avoid  dull  weekends  and 
developed   new  strategies   to  ac- 


complish this  goal.  In  keeping  with 
last  year's  efforts,  the  hours  in  the 
C-House  will  be  extended. 

Dawn  Stewart  mentioned  the 
need  of  avoiding  library  theft.  "We 
need  a  better  security  system,"  ac- 
cording to  Stewart.  President 
Cater  offered  consulation  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  new  energetic 
librarian.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  of  gaining  an  electronic 
system  to  protect  against  theft. 

President  Cater  concluded 
discussion  by  commenting  that 
funds  are  being  appropriated  for 
the  major  rennovation  of  the 
Somerset  Complex.  The  problem, 
however,  is  that,  "It's  hard  to  raise 
money  for  an  old  dorm." 


/■ 


College  Gets  $1 5,000  Funding 


( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 
creases,  so  obviously  our  cost  in- 
creases, as  well. 

"One  of  the  reasons  our  number 
(of  students  involved  with 
work/study)  is  so  low  is  because 
when  I  started  awarding  aid.  I 
thought  the  government  was  only 
going  to  give  me  about  $4300  to 
work  with.  It  wasn't  until  later  that 
I  found  out  we  were  getting  so 
much  more.  Right  now.  I'm  trying 
to  back  track  and  reconsider  some 
of  the  applications  I  had  to  turn 
down  before.  By  second  seniester, 
there  should  be  a  lot  more  students 
in  the  program." 

Vansant  also  adds  that  anyone 
whose  application  for  financial  aid 
was  turned  down  once  should  reap- 
ply at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
semester.  Through  the  process  of 
applicaiton,  students  are 
automatically     considered     for 


work/study,  in  addition  to  other 
types  of  aid  offered  by  the  school. 
Vansant  points  out,  however,  that 
an  acceptable  academic  average 
must  be  upheld  in  order  for  a  stu- 
dent to  remain  eligible.  Should  one 
go  on  academic  probation,  aid  is 
cut  off. 

Why  a  Sub-minimum  Wage? 
Currently,  students  who  are 
employed  by  the  college,  but  are 
not  in  the  work/study  program  are 
paid  a  subminimum  wage,  usually 
$2.85  per  hour.  The  reasoning 
behind  this,  according  to  Vansant 
is  the  fact  that  Washington  College 
"is  a  private,  non-profit  institution. 
We  only  have  to  pay  80%  of  the  cur- 
rent minimum  wage.  On  work- 
study,  though,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment says  we  have  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent minimum  wage  of  $3.35  an 
hour.  That's  the  only  reason  that 
two  students  could  be  working  the 


same  job,  and  one  could  be  making 
more  money  at  it." 

The  average  number  of  students 
in  the  College  receiving  some  type 
of  financial  aid  is  anywhere  from 
230  to  250.  This  includes  those  on 
Pell  Grants  and  institutional 
scholarships.  This  total,  however, 
increases  from  year  to  year,  ac- 
cording to  Vansant,  who  also  points 
out  that  any  student  interested  in 
the  work-study  program  ("or  any 
sort  of  financial  aid.  really") 
should  contact  her  for  information 
on  application  procedures. 


1981  ACADEMY  AWARD 
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The  Funnlwi,  Tendwen  || 

Love  Story  Of  The  Year 


This  Week's  Film 
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OCTOBER  IN  THE  STUDENT  CENTER 

Oct. 4th       7&8p.in.   "El Greco" 

Oct.  5th       8-?  p.m.       Hockey  Tournament 

Oct.  11th      10-12p.m.  Arthur  Smith  "Don't  Shoot 

Me  I'm  The  Piano  Man" 
Oct.  12th     4:30  p.m.     Informal  Tea  Hour 
Oct.  25th     9-1 1  p.m.     Tom  Kelley  and  Cumberland  Gap 


Ht.  ^13  &  Anthony  Rd. 

Kingstown  (Cbestertown) 

The  Galling  Building 


The  Lock  Hauen 


UNISEX  HAIR  STYLING 

"Blending  Creativity  it  Atmosphere 
For  The  Designer  Effect  In  Hair" 

APPTS.  PREFERRED      778-6900 

«>REDKEN 

A  great  cut  deserves  great  care. 
We  recommend  Redken  i  . 


ROBERT  L.  FORNEY,  INC. 
Jeweler 

Downtown  -  Cross  St. 

A  FRIENDL  Y  A  TMOSPHERE  FOR  QUALITY  SHOPPING 

Jewelry,  Watch,  and  Related  Repairs 
8:30  -  5  Mon.  •  Fri. 

«-isat.  778-1966 


ACCESSORY  DEMONSTRATION 

by  a 

Ginnie  Johansen  representation 

Thurs.,  Oct.  6,  1983 
1:00 -4:00  and  6:00 -8:00 

Add  new  style  to  your  current  wardrobe  with  the  latest 

accessories.  Learn  the  newest  techniques  for 

tying  bows  and  sashes. 

SPECIAL  SAVINGS  —  OCT.  6 

.    ...V 
Bring  a  friend  and  discover 
our  lines  of  clothing. 

'Refreshments 


_  778-51 16 

KENT  PLAZA 

CHESTERTOWN 
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Meatless  Eating  Habits  Discussed 


by  Steve  Bergenholtz 
Staff  Reporter 

A  vegetarian  dinner  and  lecture, 
held  Thursday  evening  September 
22,  was  .heavily  attended  by 
Eastern  Shore  residents.  After  a 
dinner  of  much  chicken  salad,  bak- 
ed potatoes,  salad  and  Special  K 
loaf,  diners  gathered  to  hear  Dr. 
lama  Vyhmeister  speak  on 
vegetarianism.  Dr.  Vyhmeister,  an 
associate  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Temperance, 
General  Conference  of  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists,  spoke  for  over  an 
hour  on  the  practice  of 
vegetarianism. 

Dr.  Vyhmeister  first  spoke  on  the 
problems  inherent  in  each  of  the 
three  main  dietary  habits:  (1)  the 


omniverous  diet  -  any  meat  and 
vegetables;  (2)  the  lacta-ova  diet  - 
vegetables  with  eggs  and  milk  and; 
(3)  the  total  vegetarian  diet.  She 
explained  that  the  omniverous  diet 
is  high  in  protein,  universally  ac- 
cepted and  easy  to  prepare,  but  is 
expensive,  high  in  fats,  and  can 
transmit  animal  diseases.  The 
lacta-ova  diet  is  less  expensive,  but 
is  also  high  in  cholesterol  and  car- 
ries the  possiblity  of  animal 
diseases.  The  total  vegetarian  diet 
is  free  of  cholesterol  and  minimal 
diseases,  but  can  be  unbalanced  if 
not  carefully  prepared. 

Dr.  Vymeister  continued  the  lec- 
ture by  discussing  experiments 
with  rats  to  illustrate  how  a  diet  of 
grains    and    legumes    can    be    as 


4i  „%«fr^^H'®teak  &  2  eggs — 
Ham  &-2eggs  — 
Sausage  &  2  eggs  (link  or  patty) 
Scrapple  &-  2  eggs  — 


&^£^ 


Kingstown,  778-6022    \ 


$3.25 
$1.75 
$1.75 
$1.95 
$1.95 


THE  ABOVE  SERVED  WITH  TOAST  AND  HOME  FRIES 


Toast  &  2  eggs  — 

2  pancakes  &  2  eggs  — 

French  toast  —  2  eggs  — 

Steak  &  egg  — 

Ham  &  egg  — 

Ham  &  egg  &  cheese  — 

Sausage  &egg  — 

Scrapple  &  egg  — 

Bacon  &egg  — 

Egg- 


SIDE  ORDERS 


5  pancakes  — 
French  toast  — 
Hashbrowns  — 
Butter  Toast  &  Jelly 


.99 
$1.25 
$1.40 

$1.95 
$1.25 
$1.45 
$1.25 
$1.35 
$1.25 
.85 


$1.50 
.90 
.35 
.50 


Coffee,  tea,  orange  juice,,  hot  chocolate,  milk, 
V-8,  and  tomato  juice. 


"BREAKFAST  SERVED  ALL  DAY' 


nutritious  as  an  omniverous  diet. 
She  also  showed  statistics  showing 
that  a  largely  vegetarian  group 
(the  Japanese)  had  a  longer  life  ex- 
pectancy and  lower  death  rate 
from  heart  attacks  and  cancer  than 
the  average  American. 


In  closing,  Dr.  Vyhmeister  did 
not  endorse  the  total  or  lacta-ova 
vegetarian  diets.  Instead  she 
believes  that  each  person  should 
make  a  responsible  decision  based 
on  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each  diet. 


'87  Class  'on  Able  Group' 


by  KeUy  M.  Welsh 
Staff  Reporter 

This  fall,  Washington  College 
opened  its  doors  to  the  class  of  '87, 
a  "very  able"  group  who  "stand  to 
reap  the  full  benefits  of  the  WC  ex- 
perience," according  to  Kevin 
Coveney,  the  College's  Director  of 
Admissions. 

Among  the  entering  freshmen 
are  nine  Maryland  Distinguished 
Scholars.  In  order  to  be  chosen  for 
the  Distinguished  Scholar  Pro- 
gram of  the  Maryland  State 
Scholarship  Board,  students  must 
be  nominated  by  their  secondary 
schools  and  have  maintained  a  3.7 
grade-point  average  in  their 
academic  subjects.  In  addition, 
other  ""high  achievers"  were 
selected  after  being  named 
semifinalists  on  the  National  Merit 
Test  or  National  Achievement 
Scholarship  Test  of  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Corporation. 


These  students  include:  Cathy 
Adams,  of  Cambridge;  Lawrence 
Brandt,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore;  Laura 
Brenn,  of  Henderson;  Catherine 
Coundjeris,  of  Oxford;  Joyce 
Jones,  of  Lothian;  Laurie  Ott,  of 
Berlin;  Deborah  Schulman  of 
Silver  Spring;  AUyson  Tunney,  of 
Elkton;  and  Suzanne  Vrba  of 
Belcamp. 

This  year's  entering  freshman 
class,  62%  of  whom  are  from  public 
schools  and  38%  of  whom  attended 
private  institutions,  have  the 
highest  SAT  verbal  and  math  mean 
scores  seen  by  the  Admissions 
Department  since  the  freshman 
class  of  1977.  The  mean  verbal 
score  of  500  and  even  higher  mean 
math  score  of  521  are  considered 
reflective  of  a  group  who  have  good 
chances  of  collegiate  success.  "On 
paper,  the  freshman  class  has  the 
tools  to  achieve  success"  explains 
Coveney. 
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MISS  D'S 
SNACK  BAR 
HOURS: 

8:00  a.m.  -  11:00  p.m. 

MON.-THURS. 
8:00  o.m.  -   4:30  p.m.  FRIDAY 
6:00  p.m. -11:00  p.m.  SUNDAY 

1 

LARRIMORE'S  STORE 

on  Premises  Beer 

OPEN  6:30  A.M.  FOR  BREAKFAST 

HOMEMADE  SOUPS 

OF  THE  DAY 

Chili  Daily 

ALL  NEW 
HOT  MEATBALL  SUBS 

Meeting  House  Boolis 

2nd  Hand  &  Rare  Books 
322  A.  High  St. 

•Antiques                       'Maryland 
•Architecture               •Magazines - 

'^'^^                                       Antiques,  Architec- 
•Biography                         ^^^,3,  f^.           ^on- 

•Children's                                         r^        ^ 
.r-^n        r-                         noisseur.  Country 
•College  Course               .-^     ..      .     . 
BoQl^g                              Life,  Horticulture. 

•Cooking                           National  Geographic 

•  Crafts                           •Music 

•Dance                           •Paperback  -  all  % 

•Fiction  A-Z                       price 

•Film                                 •Philosophy 

•Foreign  Language      •Poetry 

•History                         •Psychology 

•Horticulture                 •Religion 

•Hunting                         •Travel 

Tuesday  &  Thursday  9:30-12:30 

Saturday  10  -  2 
Or  By  Appointment  or  Chance 

778-0069 

(Above  the  Neatly  New  Shop)                                                    1 
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Symbolism  Strengthens,  Weakens  'Stevie' 


by  Jean  Steigleman 
SUff  Reporter 

Interesting  and  symbolic  are  two 
of  the  most  effective  adjectives  to 
describe  the  film,  Stevie. 

The  film  conveys  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  British  poet  Stevie 
Smith  as  she  recounts  her  life  in 
England.  This  is  done  through  the 
use  of  straight  narration, 
flashbacks  and  other  devices  used 
by  a  person  known  simply  as  "the 
man." 

All  of  these  techniques,  however, 
are  the  weakness  of  the  movie  as 
well  as  its  strength.  One  of  the  first 
scenes  is  a  flashback  of  Stevie  as  a 
little  girl,  when  she  arrives  at  her 
lifelong  home.  This  interlude  re- 
mains confusing  to  the  viewer  ad- 
justing  to  the  file's  style.   In   this 


flashback,  as  well  as  others,  the 
scene  dissolves  into  the  present  at 
this  point.  "The  Man,"  a  character 
who  is  never  fully  explained,  then 
treads  some  of  Stevie's  poetry  and 
narrates  a  description  of  the 
writer. 

The  narration,  other  than  that 
which  is  done  by  "the  man",  is 
done  by  Glenda  Jackson  herself  in 
her  incisive  and  fascinating  por- 
trayal of  the  poet.  In  the  narration, 
Glenda  Jackson  combines  an  effec- 
tive amount  of  cynicism  with  calm 
acceptance  and  a  bit  of  tragedy. 
When  she  says,  with  a  touch  of  sar- 
casm, "I'm  not  the  marrying  kind. 
I'm  the  friendship  kind,"  the  ac- 
tress is  able  to  evoke  a  sincere  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  from  the  viewer. 
In  Freddie  (Alec  McCowen)  she 
clearly  conveys  the  nervousness, 


unsure  feelings,  and  frustration 
that  her  character  experiences. 

One  of  the  most  charming 
aspects  of  the  film  is  Stevie's 
asides  to  the  audience.  She  speaks 
these  early  in  the  film,  and  mostly 
about  her  aunt,  (played  with  a 
charming  eccentricity  by  Mona 
Washbourne, )  Mrs.  Washbourne  is 
thoroughly  delightful  in  her  por- 
trayal of  the  forgetful,  beverage 
drinking,  doting  character.  This 
portrait  is  displayed  throughout 
the  film,  and  especially  during 
Stevie's  asides. 

One  of  the  most  moving  scenes  in 
the  movie  proved  to  be  when  Stevie 
describes  the  period  of  her 
mother's  death  during  her 
girlhood.  The  scene  finally 
dissolves  into  "the  man"  standing 
by  the  mother's  graveside  mourn- 


ing not  only  for  her  mother,  but  for 
her  own  lost  childhood,  as  well.  A 
final  segment  of  the  film  completes 
the  story  of  the  poet's  life  as  "the 
man,"  pictured  in  Stevie's  living 
room  many  years  after  the  sad 
death  of  her  aunt.  The  last  years  of 
her  life  are  recounted,  and  great 
detail  is  expended  in  describing  her 
death  of  a  brain  tumor  at  the  age  of 
69.  The  camera  then  shifts  to 
Stevie,  pictured  as  she  was  many 
years  before.  In  reality,  the  por- 
trait of  Stevie  is  only  a  symbol,  us- 
ed to  illustrate  the  pain  experienc- 
ed by  the  poet.  The  film  is  in  itself  a 
device.  In  addition  to  giving  a 
superb  documentary  of  Stevie 
Smith's  life,  it  serves  to  shed  new 
light  on  the  learning  process  ex- 
perienced not  only  by  artists,  but  of 
the  ordinary  citizen  as  well. 
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CRUISERS 


OPENS  SEPTEMBER  30th  AT  A  THEATRE  NEAR  YOU 
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Volleyball  Sets  6-9  Record 


Shore  volleyball  team  is  show- 
ing a  30%  improvement  over 
last  season. 

Soccer: 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

This  past  week,  the  Shorewomen 
volleyball  team  opened  the  1983 
seasons  with  three  tri-teann  mat- 
ches. On  September  23  (Friday), 
the  team  travelled  to  Wye  Mills, 
Maryland  to  face  Chesapeake 
Community  College  and  Charles 
Franklin  College.  WC  opened  with 
a  match  against  Charles.  The 
strong-hitting  opposing  team  easily 
dumped  the  much  smaller 
Shorewomen  In  two  straight 
games,  15-9  and  15-5.  Rebounding 
from  this  humiliation,  the  Shore 
handily  defeated  Chesapeake's 
young  team  in  two  straight  mat- 
ches, 15-2, 15-2. 

Returning  home  with  an  even 
record,  the  netwomen  hosted  Hood 
College  and  Cecil  Community  Col- 
lege on  Saturday,  September  24  for 
their  home  opener.  The  afternoon 
began  with  the  match  against 
Hood.  The  Sho'women  fought 
bravely  in  the  first  game,  coming 
back  from  a  large  deficit  to  win  16- 
14.    However,    Hood    proved    too 


strong,  taking  the  next  two  sets,  15- 
5  and  15-7,  respectively  to  claim  the 
match. 

WC  sat  out  the  next  one  as  Hood 
and  Cecil  went  head  to  head.  When 
Cecil  and  WC  finally  clashed,  the 
match  proved  exciting  indeed.  In 
the  first  game,  the  netwomen 
pounded  Cecil,  15-5.  The  final  two 
contests,  though  were  extremely 
close.  Cecil  Fought  back  to  win  the 
second,  15-12.  The  third  and 
deciding  game  was  the  ultimate  in 
nerve-wracking,  nail-biting 
suspense.  After  the  teams  battled 
to  an  even  10-10  tie.  Sho'women 
Anne  Plumer  reeled  off  five 
straight  points  at  serve  to  capture 
the  victory  for  WC.  Coach  Penny 
Fall  termed  this  'a  satisfying 
win." 

For  the  third  set  of  matches,  the 
WC  players  travelled  to  Anne 
Arundel,  facing  that  team,  as  well 
as  Essex  Community  College.  The 
girls  were  defeated  in  both  mat- 
ches, dropping  their  overall  record 
to  2-4.  In  their  first  game,  WC  was 
mauled  by  Essex,  lS-9  and  15-13. 


Despite  the  scores,  WC  played  Well 
as  a  team  unit  in  the  second  match. 

Following  the  Essex  contest,  WC 
came  up  against  Anne  Arundel. 
Once  again,  the  Shore  was  facing  a 
strong  team  with  powerful  hitters. 
The  first  game  was  extremely 
long,  with  the  netwomen  pulling 
out  in  front  with  a  15-12  victory. 
The  second,  dominated  completely 
by  Anne  Arundel,  15-5.  The  final 
contest,  again  a  very  close  one, 
was  finally  captured  by  Anne 
Arundel,  who  ran  up  five  con- 
secutive points  to  win  the  match. 

Surveying  all  nine  games  played. 
Fall  put  in  a  vote  of  confidence  for 
her  team.  Powered  by  talent  from 
all  tour  years,  the  WC  girls  are,  ac- 
cording to  their  coach,  playing  at 
least  30%  better  right  now  than 
they  were  at  the  end  of  last  season. 
The  strength  of  the  team  will  next 
be  tested  on  Monday,  in  a  match 
against  Notre  Dame  College.  The 
Sho'women  return  to  the  campus 
on  Wednesday,  October  5,  to 
challenge  Galludet  and  Johns 
Hopkins  at  7  p.m. 


Varsity-Alumni  Game  Ends  in  Stalemate 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

In  what  Co£  h  Ed  Athey  terms 
"an  extremely  well  played  game," 
WC's  own  Sho'men  took  to  the  field 
on  Saturday  to  challenge  a  host  of 
seasoned  alumni  players.  When  the 
horn  sounded  and  the  dust  cleared, 
however  (one  regular  game  and 
two  overtime  periods  later),  the 
score  still  stood  0-0. 

The  scrimmage,  according  to 
Athey,  provided  a  good  showcase 
of  collegiate  and  alumni  talent. 
"The  ball  went  up  and  down  the 
field  several  times,"  he  pointed 
out.  "There  was  good  scoring  op- 
position for  both  teams." 

On  the  varsity  level,  Ron 
Lauricella,  Tom  Watts,  and  George 
Halivopolous  turned  in  an  im- 
pressive performance.  Harris 
Friedberg,  playing  in  the  goal  box, 
proved  key  in  holding  the  alumni 
scoreless,  while  Tom  Euker,  Dan 
Brumseead,  and  Pat  Jones  formed 


a  strong  defensive  unit. 

Athey  also  cited  several  alumni 
members  for  their  contributions  to 
the  game.  Bill  Ament,  John 
Rausch,  Barry  Drew,  Dan  Hudson, 
and  Bill  Bounds  gave  examples  of 
outstanding  play,  according  to  the 
coach.  He  also  notes  that  without 
the  services  of  ( 1982  WC  grad )  Glen 
Gillis  the  alumni  could  never  have 
held  the  tie." 

One  penalty  kick  was  also  award- 
ed to  the  varsity  during  the  course 
of  the  game;  however,  "fortunate- 
ly for  the  alumni,"  says  Athey,  "it 
went  over  the  top  of  the  goal." 

Despite  being  thrown  into  double 
overtime,  the  game  proved  an 
athletic  stalemate.  Athey  sees  it  as 
"an  excellent  work-out  for  the  var- 
sity," however,  and  adds  that 
"both  teams  were  pleased"  with 
their  respective  performances. 

Directly  following  the  game,  the 
alumni  were  treated  to  a  buffet- 
style  dinner,  held  at  the  nearby 
Alumni  House. 


The  Alimini  soccer  team  challenged  the  Sho'men  last  Saturday. 

Harriers  Suffer  Defeat 
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by  Brian  Ketsef 
Staff  Reporter 

This  past  Saturday  the  Shoremen 
Cross  Country  team  suffered  three 
defeats  in  a  quad  meet  held  at 
Washington  and  Lee  in  Lexington 
Va.  The  other  teams  competing 
were  Washington  and  Lee,  Mary 
Washington  and  Newport  Appren- 
tice. W  &  L  finished  first  in  the 
meet  with  Mary  Washington 
garnering  second  place. 

The  course  itself  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  key  factors  affecting  the 
meet's  outcome.  "The  route  we  ran 
was  riddled  with  steep  inclines. 
This  hurt  out  times  tremendously. 
We  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
topography  of  the  Lexington  area, 
which  is  part  of  the  Appalachias. 


Although  we  didn't  do  so  well,  we 
learned  a  lot  that  tougher  training 
sessions  will  be  a  necessity,"  states 
sophomore  John  Cummings. 

"We're  just  not  in  good  enough 
shape  to  run  such  a  hilly  course." 
remarked  Captain  Dan  Bakely, 
"We  train  area  that  has  very  little 
hilly  ground." 

Jonathan  Adams  came  in  first 
for  the  Shoremen  Harriers,  with  a 
better  performance  than  seen  in 
the  invitational  meet  held  two 
weeks  ago.  John  Cummings  and 
Dan  Bakley  finished  together  about 
a  minute  and  a  half  later.  Victor 
DeSantis  and  Chris  Buchheister 
finished  a  minute  behind  Cumm- 
ings and  Bakley,  and  30  seconds 
ahead  of  Vanessa  Haight. 
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Are  Women  Still  a  Sports  Minority? 


"When  you  think  of  it,  the  only- 
thing    that   is    real    out    there    is 
you. .."  -Nick  Nolle 

North  Dallas  Forty 
The  topic  "Women  In  Sports"  for 
some  time  now  has  been  a  con- 
troversial issue.  At  times,  women 
have  been  pushed  aside  in  their" 
quest  for  recognition  in  the  athletic 
world.  Luckily,  time  and  views 
have  changed  so  that  female  com- 
petitors have  been  able  to  make  a 
substantial  gain  in  our  rapidly 
changing  world.  Or  have  they? 

To  pursue  this  seemingly  simple 
but  complex  question  further,  I 
have  confronted  a  reliable  source. 
For  the  minute  my  source  will  re- 
main anonymous  to  consciously 
give  credit  for  her  achievements. 
My  informant  has  been  actively 
coaching  women's  sports  for  more 
than  20  years.  She  has  been  involv- 
ed in  both  Division  I  and  Division  11 
competition.  What  adds  to  her 
dedication,  is  the  fact  that  she  has 
sacrificed  a  part  of  her  desire  for 
high  geared  athletics  for  the  low 
keyed  attitude  of  the  Eastern 
Shore.  She  has  over  the  years, 
given  the  women  at  W.C.  a  place  - 
an  identity  on  campus  to  be  proud 
of. 

If  you  haven't  already  guessed, 
my  first  coach  in  the  spotlight,  a 
first  in  a  five  part  series,  Is  Miss 
Penny  Fall. 

OTR:  What  exactly  is  your 
overall  philosophy? 

Miss  Fall:  Basically  I  am  an 
educator.  I  view  the  use  of  Physical 
Education  and  athletics  as  a  vehi- 
cle toward  other  goals.  Winning 
and  participating  are  important 
but  what  they  lead  to  proves  to  be 
the  essential  motive  for  success. 
The  most  important  aspects  of  my 
'teacher-coach'  attitude  is  that  I 
try  to  challenge  a  young  person  to 
come  as  close  to  her  potential  as  an 
athlete  and  as  a  human  being.  I  use 
sports  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Sports 
develop  maturity  and  it  helps  you 
appreciate  yourself.  I  develop  this 
appreciation.  I  try  to  offer  my 
athletes  a  'quality'  experience,  and 
most  importantly  I  instill  courage. 
OTR:  Is  the  NCAA  recognizing 
women's  programs  as  important? 

Miss  Fall:  Well,  let  me  put  it  to 
you  this  way.  The  AUAW  was  an 
upcoming  organization.  With  its 
demise,  it  proved  to  be  a  disaster 
for  women.  Unfortunately,  for 
women's  sports,  there  are  very  few 
liberal  minded  men  who 
acknowledge  the  women  in  inter- 
collegiate competition.  These  men 
do  not  understand  women  and  their 
motives  in  athletics.  In  essence, 
men  were  threatened  by  the  AIAW 
and  they  had  the  power  to  suppress 
its  success.  The  majority  of  men 


On  the  Rebound 


affiliated  with  the  NCAA  are  reac- 
ting to  the  times  but  genuinely  do 
not  care." 

OTR:  If  you  had  to  give  me  5 
statements  to  describe  a  successful 
female  athlete  what  would  they 
be? 

Miss  Fall:  First,  a  woman 
athlete  should  be: 

-Coachable 

-Willing  to  genuinely  learn  and 
makes  the  changes  necessary  to 
play  at  our  level. 

-Flexible,  in  the  sense  of 
understanding  sports  at  a  school 
this  size  and  realizing  the  lack  of 
appreciation  this  school  projects 
towards  its  athletes. 

-Able  to  have  a  sense  of  humor. 

-Able  to  project  good  character. 
Pride  in  themselves  and  what  they 
are  trying  to  accomplish. 

OTR:  What  is  the  future  of 
Women  Athletics  at  WC? 

Miss  Fall:  Two  years  ago  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  look  at  that 
very  problem.  A  five  page  report 
was  drawn  up  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  what  should  happen  to 
women's  sports.  The  result? 
Nothing  was  done.  The  report  is 
gathering  dust  somewhere.  What 
we  have  to  decide  here  at  WC  is  if 
we  want  sports  to  be  an  important 
aspect  of  college  life.  Participants 
in  intercollegiate  athletics  must  be 
genuinely  appreciated  in  the 
educational  field.  Athletics  must  be 
made  important  -  male  or  female. 
We  must  realize  that  if  you  play  on 
an  athletic  team,  it  doesn't  mean 
you    are    a     bad     student.     Most 
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by  Tom  Keefe 


athletes  handle  both  academics 
and  athletics.  In  the  end,  someone 
will  win  out.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
who  it  will  be ! 

The  whole  question  of  women's 
athletics  at  WC  is  a  sensitive  issue. 
The  discouraging  point  of  all  this, 
according  to  Miss  Fall,  is  the  lack 


of  participation  of  some  women 
here  at  WC.  "Young  women  sit  in 
their  rooms  who  have  the  potential 
to  be  an  intricate  part  in  the  whole 
process,  rot  away  in  their  rooms. 
Many  choose  not  to  come  out  and 
help  in  the  success  of  the  program. 
Good  potential  rotting  away." 

For  many  of  us  here  we  seem  to 
forget  the  role  of  the  female 
athlete.  I  feel  we  should  be  con- 
cerned with  their  survival  and  be 
aware  of  the  problems  they  face.  In 
our  realization  of  their  need  for 
recognition,  we  may  all  achieve 
some  solution  to  the  increasingly 
growing  problem.  If  any  of  us  see  a 
problem  at  all !  ?  


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Irene  Nicolaidis 
Staff  Reporter 

"Volleyball  is  a  game  of  intense 
momentum.  Therefore,  it's  impor- 
tant that  I  try  to  get  everyone 
psyched  for  games  and  keep  the  en- 
thusiasm up  regardless  of  the  out- 
come." This  attitude  reflects  the 
reason  why  Karen  Perkinson  is  this 
week's  athlete  of  the  week. 

"Perk",  a  senior,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  women's  volleyball 
team  for  four  years  and  was  named 
captain  for  what  will  unfortunately 
be  her  last  season. 

'Karen  has  been  a  very  positive 
influence  on  the  floor.  She  adds  a 
spark  to  the  team  with  her  hustle, 
her  underlying  enthusiasm,  and 
her  leadership,"  says  Coach  Penny 
Fall. 

Karen  knows  the  game  well  and 
is  able  to  come  up  with  the  big  plays 
at  exactly  the  right  time.  She  is 


capable  of  hitting  and  setting 
which  allows  her  to  play  various 
positions.  According  to  Coach  Fall, 
"her  skills  allow  tremendous  flex- 
ibility, and  she  changes  positions 
freely  and  with  enthusiasm." 

Karen's  teammates  admire  her 
abiUties,  and  they  feel  that  she  in- 
spires them.  She  has  the  unique 
talent  of  combining  her  roles  of 
captain  and  friend  and  "serves"  as 
both  for  the  team,  and  the  players. 

Although  she  is  presently  from' 
Potomac,  Md.,  Karen  graduated 
from  Bishop  MaGinn  High  School 
in  Albany,  New  York.  She  is  also 
co-captain  of  women's  crew  which 
she  has  been  a  member  of  for  three 
years. 

When  asked  about  her  forecast  of 
the  coming  season,  Karen  smiled 
and  said,  "It  will  be  great  if  we 
win,  but  I  don't  mind  losing  if  we've 
all  done  the  best  that  we  can." 


WC  Hosts  Gifted  and   Talented 


by  Sharon  Hlmmanen 
Staff  Reporter 

Washington  College  has  recently 
announced  the  acquisition  of  the 
Gifted  and  Talented  program, 
formerly  located  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.  This  program,  which 
provides  extensive  study  in  the 
humanities,  is  under  the  direc- 
torship of  Dr.  J.  David  Newell. 

"W.C.  is  a  natural  setting  for  this 
type  of  program  in  creative 
writing.  It's  not  just  because  of  the 
physical  environment  and  beauty 
of  the  campus,  but  also  because  of 
the  strong  commitment  to  writing 
under  President  Cater.  Because  of 
his  emphasis  on  writing,  and  the 


special  interest  the  college  has 
(such  as  the  Sophie  Kerr  Award, 
and  published  author  Bob  Day), 
the  emphasis  is  on  writmg  and 
humanities,"  Dr.  Newell  com- 
mented. 

The  program  is  part  of  a 
statewide  Gifted  and  Talented  pro- 
gram which  involves  junior  high 
and  high  school  students.  The  ap- 
plicants come  from  the  23  counties 
and  Baltimore  city.  "They  are 
screened  for  academic  giftedness 
and  are  usually  in  the  top  5%  of 
their  class  -  many  are  in  the  top 
1%,"  stated  Dr.  Newell.  The  pro- 
gram will  have  3  two-week  sessions 
beginning  on  June  24  and  ending  on 
August  3.  The  first  two  sessions  will 


be  for  students  entering  7th 
through  9th  grade,  and  the  third  is 
for  high  school  students.  The  pro- 
gram will  place  an  emphasis  on 
writing  fiction,  but  it  will  also  in- 
volve some  exposition  and  some 
criticism. 

The  300-400  students  par- 
ticipating will  live  in  the  dor- 
mitories, and  eat  in  the  dining  hall, 
thus  providing  summer  employ- 
ment for  a  cafeteria  staff.  In  addi- 
tion, the  college  will  also  employ  12 
to  15  college  students  as 
counselors,  and  approximately  the 
same  number  of  teachers  to  serve 
as  faculty.  Dr.  Newell  added  that 
anyone  interested  in  either  work- 
ing as  a  counselor  or  a  faculty 


member  should  pick  up  applica- 
tions at  the  Student  Affairs  Office. 

The  employment  opportunities 
are  not  the  only  benefits  to  tie 
derived  from  the  transfer  of  the 
program.  "Having  300  to  400 
students  involved  in  a  Gifted  and 
Talented  program  on  campus  is 
good  publicity.  You  have  a  number 
of  the  states  best  students  being 
brought  and  picked  up  by  their 
parents.  This  ought  to  have  recruit- 
ment potential,"  Dr.  Newell  said. 
The  college  will  also  benefit  from 
the  exposure  to  the  gifted  students. 
This,  according  to  Dr.  Newell,  may 
in  turn  attract  these  people  to  at- 
tend the  college. 
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Prizes  Announced  For  Tutorials 


Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  those 
enrolled  in  the  Washington  College 
Writing  Tutorial  Program,  Presi- 
dent Douglass  Cater  has  authoriz- 
ed the  awarding  of  monetary  prizes 
to  participating  students  showing 
the  most  improvement  in  their 
writing  skills. 

Under  the  suggestion  of  Mrs. 
Alice  B.  James,  one  of  two  faculty 
members  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  President  allocated 
$450.00  tor  first,  second,  and  third 
prizes  of  $100.00,  $75.00,  and  $50.00, 
respectively.  These,  which  will  be 
awarded  in  two  categories 
(sophomores  and  junior  members 
of  the  program)  are,  according  to 
Cater,  "an  added  incentive"  to 
students  who  are  working  at  im- 
proving their  expository  writing 
abilities.  (The  possibility  of  award- 
ing Honorable  Mentions  also  re- 
mains to  be  considered ) . 

James,  Coordinator/Tutor  of  the 
program,  the  need  for  this  type  of 
reinforcement  cannot  be  stressed 
enough. 

"There  are  already  two  literary 
magazines  on  campus  to  reward 


creative  writing,  but  nothing  in  the 
area  of  non-fiction  or  expository 
writing.  That's  where  it  is  really 
needed  at  this  point." 

At  present,  a  total  of  18  students 
(sophomores  and  juniors)  par- 
ticipate in  the  course  by  writing 
three  out-of-class  essays  on  a  topic 
pertaining  to  one  of  their  regular 
classes.  Essays  are  reviewed  and 
critiqued  both  by  the  faculty  "men- 
tors," who  work  one-on-one  with  the 
students  themselves,  and  by  the 
program's  tutors  (James  and  Mrs. 
Gerry  Fisher)  and  other  students 
involved.  Deadlines  are  set  for  pro- 
gressive drafts  of  the  essays,  and 
students  are  required  to  meet 
these.  No  course  or  class  credit  is 
given  for  the  finished  project, 
although  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram will  go  on  student's  college 
records. 

According  to  Cater,  change  are 
to  be  expected,  "for  any  program 
m  its  first  year  of  testing,  there  will 
be  adjustments  that  have  to  be 
made,"  he  stresses,  "it's  really  too 
early  to  tell  (whether  or  not  the 
program  is  succeeding)  at  this 
point,  though." 


James  holds  a  similar  viewpoint. 
"Lately  we've  been  doing  our  own 
evaluations— just  to  see  how  it's  go- 
ing. We're  asking  questions  and 
eliciting  responses  to  just  how  time 
the  programs  take  up  and  so 
forth." 

The  questioning  turned  up  some 
responses  which  James  finds  sur- 
prising. 

"For  the  first  draft  of  the  essays, 
students  are  spending  anywhere 
between  2'/^  to  12  hours  writing.  On 
revisions,  they're  using  anywhere 
between  two  and  five  hours." 

The  students  involved  also  spend 
an  additional  12  hours  in  the 
workshop  (meetings,  2  hours 
each).  Says  James,  "If  they  con- 
tinue with  that,  they  are  putting  in 


anywhere  between  12  and  22  hours 
for  these  meeting.  That  means  for 
the  semester,  a  total  of  24  to  56 
hours  spent  out  of  class,  working." 
James  finds  these  statistics  sur- 
prising, and  adds  that  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  write 
such  essays  has  forced  a  number  of 
students  to  drop  out  of  the  program 
entirely.  Currently  a  total  of  25 
students  is  said  to  have  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Of 
these,  two  withdrew  because  of 
schedules  which  would  conflict 
with  the  program.  An  additional 
five  resigned  for  a  combination  of 
reasons;  being  unable  to  find  time 
for  the  tutorials,  or  not  willing  to 
participate  in  a  non-credit  pro- 
( Continued  on  Page  6 ) 


Jurors  Selected 
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Reaching  the  midseason  milestone,  the  soccer  team  has  come 
up  with  a  2-4-2  record.  (See  story,  page  ^ ). 


by  Sue  DePasquaie 
Staff  Reporter 

On  Monday,  the  SGA  Senate 
named  eight  WC  students  to  serve 
as  Student  Judiciary  Board  Jurors. 
The  approved  applicants  include 
Judy  Payne,  Bill  Hewett, 
Christopher  Doherty,  Steve 
Beville,  Amy  Seifert,  Chris  God- 
win, Zoelynne  Weil  and  Lisa 
Mendelson. 

Commenting  on  the  selected 
students  SGA  President  Barry 
Glassman  said,  "I  think  the  jurors 
represent  a  cross-section  of  the  stu- 
dent body  and  will  make  good 
members  of  the  Student  Judiciary 
Board  (SJB)" 

Senior  Dawn  Stewart  was  named 
Chairperson  of  the  SJB.  She  must 
ensure  that  trial  procedures  are  ex- 
ecuted properly,  and  that  both 
jurors  and  lawyers  are  fully 
prepared. 

Although  case  loads  vary  each 
year,  the  jurors  will  probably  con- 
vene for  between  3-6  trials.  They 
will  try  cases  that  may  involve 
charges  of  breaking  and  entering, 
violations  of  alcohol  policy  and 
disobedience  toward  Resident 
Assistants. 

The  SJB  can  impose  monetary 
fines  or  demand  community  ser- 


vice and  damage  compensation. 
"As  of  last  year,  the  jury  has  had 
much  more  leeway  (in  imposing 
penalties),  commented  Chairper- 
son Stu  Stewart. 

Students  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  STB's  decision  can  appeal 
to  the  All-Campus  Judiciary 
Board,  composed  of  students, 
faculty  and  administrators. 
However,  such  appeals  are  rare. 

"By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  most 
decisions  aren't  appealed  further, 
it's  evident  that  most  people  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  system 
are  satisfied  with  the  results.  As 
far  as  I  know,  every  decision  hand- 
ed down  by  the  SJB  has  been  car- 
ried through, "  said  Stewart. 

Two  students,  James  Rinehart 
and  Greg  Baker,  were  named  to 
the  Judicial  Screening  Board.  This 
Board  deals  with  a  case  initially, 
deciding  whether  it  would  be  better 
handled  by  the  Student  Affairs  Of- 
fice or  the  SJB. 

The  SGA  intended  to  select  five 
student  lawyers  at  Monday's 
meeting.  However,  due  to  a  shor- 
tage of  applicants,  the  deadline  has 
been  extended.  The  SJB  en- 
courages interested  students  to  ob- 
tain an  application  in  the  Student 
Affairs  Office. 
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Editorials 

For  Love  or  Money 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  writing  skills  of  Washington  Col- 
lege students,  the  administration  initiated  a  writing  tutorial 
program  on  a  pilot  basis  this  fall.  Under  the  program,  a  special- 
ly selected  group  of  25  sophomores  and  juniors  were  chosen  to 
participate  this  semester.  Within  the  program,  the  students 
work  closely  with  a  writing  coach  and  one  of  their  professors  on 
three  essays  in  an  attempt  to  perfect  their  writing  skills.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  year,  the  Academic  Council  will  evaluate  the 
program  before  making  it  mandatory  for  all  freshmen, 
sophomores,  and  juniors  for  the  upcoming  academic  session. 

Since  its  September  inititation,  however,  the  program  has  en- 
countered some  difficulties.  Students  and  administrators  are 
still  debating  as  to  how  the  tutorials  should  be  incorporated  into 
the  curriculum.  A  problem  confronting  the  administration  is 
the  question  of  papers  being  submitted  for  both  the  writing 
tutorial  program  and  as  part  of  a  student's  regular  class  work. 
Students  writing  In  mathmatics  or  science  would  not  be  able  to 
use  their  papers  in  their  scheduled  classes  and  would  feel  as 
though  they  were  doing  additional  work.  If  however,  the  papers 
are  assigned  in  addition  to  regular  course  work,  the  tutorial 
program  may  become  burdensome  to  students.  At  present 
students  spend  an  estimated  24  to  54  hours  a  week  working  on 
the  program,  many  of  the  participants  feel  the  tutorials  are 
almost  equivalent  to  taking  a  fifth  course. 

The  pilot  program  is  composed  of  students  representing  the 
top  10  percent  of  the  classes.  Yet,  even  this  academically 
talented  group  has  found  it  difficult  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. At  present,  the  writing  tutorials  face  a  serious  drop-out 
rate,  with  seven  of  the  initial  25  students  choosing  to  resign 
from  the  program. 

President  Cater  has  recently  announced  an  allocation  of  $450 
in  prize  money  to  be  given  to  the  sophomore  and  junior  par- 
ticipants who  show  the  greatest  ability  under  the  program. 
Ostensibly,  these  cash  prizes  are  to  serve  as  an  encouragement 
to  those  students  already  participating  in  the  program. 
Although  the  administration  denies  using  these  prizes  as 
"bribes,"  is  the  incentive  of  a  cash  reward  necessary  or  proper 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  tutorial  program?  In  these  ex- 
perimental stages  students  should  participate  in  the  program 
as  a  result  of  their  own  sincere  desire  to  improve  their  skills-not 
because  of  the  "encouragement"  of  a  prize. 

The  need  for  a  strong  writing  program  on  the  college  level 
can  not  be  denied,  and  Washington  College  is  making  an  ad- 
mirable attempt  to  institute  one.  At  this  point,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  the  tutorial  program  is  in  need  of  reevaluation  and 
readjustment.  Perhaps  the  administration  should  concentrate 
the  program  in  the  distribution  classes  in  which  all  students  are 
required  to  submit  written  work.  In  this  way,  the  program 
could  provide  an  effective  base  for  students  on  which  they  may 
build.  Imbalances  in  the  program  may  be  resolved  by  first  en- 
couraging an  emphasis  on  written  work  in  courses  which  do  not 
presently  require  any.  For  the  program  to  achieve  its  goal  the 
administrators  also  must  cultivate  a  genuine  attitude  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  program  throughout  the  student  body.  After 
all  if  the  administration  finds  it  necessary  to  entice  students 
with  money  to  participate  on  a  voluntary  level,  what  will  be  us- 
ed to  appease  student  annoyance  when  attendance  becomes 
mandatory? 


-The  Washington 
College 
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A  New  Liberal  Art? 

Recently,  the  submission  box  for  the  Broadside  series 
literary  magazine  was  stolen  from  its  place  on  the  mantlepiece 
of  the  Dorchester  House  fireplace.  This  in  itself  does  not  con- 
stitute a  major  criminal  offense,  as  nothing  of  monetary  value 
was  reported  missing  from  the  dormitory  lounge  or  residents 
suites.  However  isolated  it  may  be,  though,  the  incident  typifies 
one  problem  for  which  Washington  College,  in  its  own  small 
way,  seems  to  serve  as  breeding  ground. 

"Petty  theft,"  as  defined  by  several  dictionaries,  is  the  theft 
of  an  object  not  of  great  monetary  value.  In  most  areas,  it  is 
considered  a  relatively  minor  offense,  although  still  punishable 
under  the  law.  Unfortunately,  this  fact  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  several  members  of  the  college  community. 

The  loss  of  pens,  pencils,  folders  and  other  small  articles  is  an 
omnipresent  annoyance  to  WC  students.  It  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon, for  example,  for  students  studying  in  the  library  to 
wander  off  in  search  of  materials  and  return  a  few  minutes 
later  to  find  that  some  anonymous  bibliophile  has  "borrowed" 
his  encyclopedia.  Even  more  perturbed  is  the  occasional  diner 
who,  upon  leaving  the  cafeteria,  discovers  that  the  cubby  hole 
in  which  he  has  left  his  highlighter,  ruler  and  erasermate  pen  is 
now  empty. 

In  a  school  of  only  684  full-time  students,  one  would  think  that 
the  honor  code  would  prevail,  thus  irradicating  the  possibility 
of  such  juvenile  acts.  At  WC  the  minimum  fine  for  theft  is 
$25.00.  One  would  suppose  that  students  at  the  college  level 
would  possess  adequate  math  skills  to  compute  that  a  $0.79 
highlighter  is  not  worth  a  $25.00  fine  and  disciplinary  probation. 

A  dictionary  definition  of  the  word  "petty"  utilizes  the 
phrase,  "of  contemptibly  narrow  mind  and  views."  This  in 
itself  should  fill  in  some  sort  of  information  about  those  who 
habitually  "lift"  small  articles  from  the  possession  of  others. 

Plainly  enough,  more  is  at  stake  here  than  the  loss  of  a  card- 
board box  containing  student  poetry.  At  the  cost  of  giving  the 
school  an  unsavory  image,  this  is  one  "art"  which  should  be 
stamped  out  before  it  becomes  too  liberal,  and  the  word  "petty" 
replaces  "small"  in  a  description  of  the  WC  student  body. 

M.H.H. 


OCTOBERIN  THESTUDENT  CENTER 

OCT,  14, 10  p.m. -Film  "Animal  House"  (SGAI 
OCT,  15, 9:30  p.m.- Greek  Day  Band  (SGA) 
OCT.  25, 9-11  p.m.  -  Tom  Kelly  and  Cumberland  Gap 
OCT,  27, 7  &  8  p.m,  -  Movie  "American  Vision' 
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Dr.  Hock  Reveals  Discrepancies 


Thank  you  for  reprinting  my 
statement  from  the  Kent  News.  It's 
the  only  thing  on  page  four  that  did 
not  go  through  the  scrambler. 

Since  your  reporter,  Ms. 
Holzgang,  evidently  knew  there 
was  a  tape  of  what  happened  in 
Tari  Renner's  classroom,  one 
might  imagine  she  would  ask  for 
this  hard  evidence.  Instead,  we 
have  the  private  blend  of  fact,  er- 
ror, fiction,  and  fantasy.  No  one 
stood  up,  there  was  no  tirade,  no 
choice  names  were  called,  and  no 
one  was  forcibly  removed.  Even 
the  date  was  incorrect. 

And  hey,  nobody  ever  ran  me  out 


NOTICE 

Beginning  Monday,  October  24 
1983,  the  library  will  start  enf  ore 
ing  an  already  existing  policy  of 
accepting  ONLY  the  Washington 
College  I.D.  card  to  check  out 
materials  and  to  borrow  closed 
reserve  items  and  keys. 


of  my  own  classroom !  You  send  so- 
meone out,  and  stand  your  ground! 

Your  report  quotes  Renner—  who 
knows  how  accurately?-  as  saying, 
,  "It's  flatly  impossible  to  slander  a 
public  official." 

A  false  statement,  uttered  with 
intent  to  defame,  is  a  slander.  (If 
written,  it  is  a  libel. )  Thus,  to  say  it 
is  impossible  to  slander  a  public  of- 
ficial is  to  say  there  is  no  lie  so  foul 
that  it  cannot  be  flung  at  a  public 
official.  Does  that  seem  fair  or 
just? 

I  hope  not.  Slander  and  libel  are 
offenses  under  common  law  and 
against  common  decency.  The 
perversion  of  law  which  prevents 
"a  public  figure"-  a  term  more 
general  than  "a  public  official"— 
from  seeking  legal  redress  is  only 
about  twenty  years  old.  The  land- 
mark case  involves  a  noted  "right- 
winger"  who  was  locked  in  a  strip 
cell  in  a  federal  psychiatric  prison 
by  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, on  the  basis  of  a  maliciously 
false  Associated  Press  report. 
When  the  victim  got  out,  he  sued 


AP,  and  to  save  the  mass  media, 
the  courts  decided  that  "freedom 
of  the  press'  meant  that  any 
"public  figure"  could  be  torn  to 
shreds  with  impunity. 

Since  Congressman  McDonald's 
murder,  the  New  York  Times  and 
United  Press  International  have 
spread  worldwide  a  statement  that 
McDonald  had  been  stripped  of  his 
committee  assignments  in  Con- 
gress. This  is  a  lie,  known  to  be  un- 


true by  any  Capitol  Hill  reporter 
and  checkable  by  any  other  jour- 
nalist. The  intention  is  defamatory. 
Neither  the  Times  nor  UPI  will  cor- 
rect or  retract,  and  nothing  can  be 
done  about  it.  That's  what  Renner 
means.  He's  safe. 

Some  other  time,  we'll  go  into 
bias  in  the  selection  of  speakers. 

Yours  truly, 
Dr.  Susan  L.M.  Huck 


SGA  Resolution  Passes 


(The  following  resolution  was 
proposed  by  SGA  President  Barry 
Glassman  and  was  passed  by  the 
SGA  Senate  at  its  meeting  last 
Monday  evening. ) 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  this  tenth 
day  of  October,  1983,  that  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association 
recognizes  possible  discrepancies 
in  last  year's  record  regarding  cer- 
tain   expenditures.    The    Student 


Government  does  not,  however,  en- 
dorse the  journalistic  spirit  or  style 
of  an  ELM  article  concerning  this 
matter.  Furthermore,  the  Student 
Government  Association  holds  past 
president  Mark  Mullican  in  high 
regard  for  his  past  dedication  and 
accomplishments. 

Barry  Glassman 
President,  SGA 
October  10, 1983 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  Judy  Beckmann 


Question: 

What  kind  of  activities  would  you  like  to  see  incorporated  into  this  year's    Homecoming  Festivities? 


Peter  Dugan-sophomore 
New  York  City,  New  York 

"I  would  like  to  see  more  floats, 
more  frat  parties,  and  I'd  also  like 
to  see  the  soccer  team  win." 


Carole  Pursell-junior 
Greenwich  Village,  New  York 

"I  would  like  to  see  Duran  Duran 
in  concert  and  I  think  we  could  en- 
courage more  student  participa- 
tion by  having  an  all-campus  slam 
dance." 


Grace  Szwagulinski-sophomore 
Greenwich  Village,  New  York 

"I'd  like  to  see  Duran  Duran  in 
concert  and  I'd  also  like  to  see  an 
aU-eampus  party  aboard  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  with  champagne  and 
caviar." 


Charles  H.  Chaney-junior 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  burning  of  an 
effigy,  preferably  Russian." 


Judi  Skelton-senior 
Brockway,  Pennsylvania 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  see  Duran 
Duran  in  concert  but,  an  all- 
campus  open  bar  party  would  be 
nice." 


Mary  Hougland-treshman 
Arlington,  Virginia 

"I'd  like  to  see  male  strippers, 
more  frat  parties,  and  lots  of  en- 
thusiasm." 


mmL"'hl 


Larry  Boehm-sophomore 
Deer  Park,  New  York 

"An  activity  that  would  be  good 
is  a  barbeque  similar  to  that  of  the 
Luau  in  April." 


Tom  Deane-sophomore 
Staunton,  Virginia 

"We  should  have  a  cookout  with 
live  music  and  liquid 
refreshments.  Mud  wrestling  is  a 
definite  must." 
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Letter  to  the  Editor 


Dickson,  RenneKs  Remarks  Questioned 


Professor  Renner  is  quoted  in  the  ' 
Oct.  7  ELM  as  saying  that  he  didn't 
think  the  late  Congressman  Larry 
McDonald  was  the  most  credible 
source  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  national  security  which 
"defense  expert"  (as  THE  ELM 
calls  him)  Paul  Warnke  addressed 
last  March  at  WC. 

Congressman  McDonald  was 
preoccupied  with  national  security, 
and  consistently  voted  for  defense 
improvements.  One  of  the  far- 
sighted  things  McDonald  did  was  to 
warn  congress  not  to  confirm  Paul 


Warnke  m  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  on  March  1,  1977.  McDonald 
pointed  out  that  (1)  Warnke  had 
been  a  registered  agent  for  a 
hostile  foreign  power  (2)  that  his 

confirmation  had  been  given  con- 
siderable propaganda  support  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  American 
Communist  party  (3)  that  Warnke 
had  been  careless  with  classified 
documents  (4)  that  Warnke  was 
associated  with  an  organization 
which  opposed  the  development  of 
defense  systems  and  (5)  that  War- 


Cater  Holds  Forum 


Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

Students,  international  politics, 
and  ivy-league  law  made  for  an  odd 
but  imformative  combination  on 
the  evening  of  Sunday,  October  9. 
As  the  official  kickoff  of  the  Presi- 
dent's forum,  a  program  designed 
to  introduce  pubUc  officials  to  the 
college  community,  the  event 
received  unanimous  approval  from 
a  crowd  of  approximately  18 
students  add  five  faculty  members. 

Thanks  to  the  successful  recep- 
tion, the  program's  creator.  Presi- 
dent Douglass  Cater,  is  looking  for- 
ward to  making  the  Forum  a  part 
of  his  administration. 

The  first  Installment  of  the 
Forum  featured  guest  speakers 
Roger  Fischer,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  diplomat  Sven  Backlun,  most 
recently  the  Swedish  Ambassador 
to  Germany.  Rather  than  following 
traditional  lecture  style,  however, 
the  program  was  constructed  in  the 
fashion  of  an  informal  discussion, 
and  utilized  a  question-and-answer 
period. 

First  to  address  the  crowd  was 
Professor  Fischer.  His  remarks  on 
international  politics  included  one 
rather  surprising  statement; 

"Appeasement  doesn't  work,  and 
asking  for  appeasement  doesn't 
work."  Often,  he  feels,  negotiations 
focus  too  much  attention  on  "what 
countries  will  or  won't  do,  mstead 
of  what  they  ought  to  do."  "Most 
important,"  he  stressed,  "is  to 
have  a  purpose  to  negotiation-too 
often,  we  just  react." 


To  these  statements.  Am- 
bassador Bachlund  commented, 
"The  difficulty  in  negotiation  is  not 
so  much  with  the  people  who 
negotiate.  Kather,  it  is  not  in 
negotiations  with  an  opponent,  but 
in  negotiation  with  your  supervisor 
and  your  supervisor's  negotiating 
with  the  public." 

In  terms  of  the  relations  carried 
in  a  Ught  of  the  flight  007  tragedy 
the  ambassador  felt  that  im- 
provements were  needed. 

"Diplomats  have  to  change  emo- 
tions or  cut  them  out  altogether; 
you  cant  negotiate  with  emo- 
tions." 

There  is,  he  stressed,  a  "dif- 
ference between  negotiations  and 
the  politicians  who  give  directions. 
Politicians  have  to  have  emotions 
since  they  represent  the  people." 

Fischer  then  took  the  floor,  poin- 
ting out  that  "the  public  is  very 
sophisticated  on  domestic  issues, 
but  not  at  all  on  internatinal 
issues."  He  also  felt  the  U.S.  is  not 
very  good  at  joint  problem- 
solving."  (This  problem  solving  is 
a  familiar  topic  to  Fischer,  who  is 
the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
Getting  to  Yes:  Negotiation 
Agreements  Without  Giving  In ) . 

Both  these  quests  represent  one 
of  Cater's'  past  lives'-careers  in 
politics.  Thanks  to  his  experiences. 
Cater  will  be  able  to  bring  other 
public  figures  (from  such  fields  as 
law,  joumaUsm  and  big  business) 
to  campus  for  future  forums. 


Film  Features  Bonhoeffer 


by  Steve  Bergenholtz 
Staff  Reporter 

In  celebration  of  Martin  Luther's 
500th  birthday,  the  William  James 
Forum  is  presenting  a  two-part 
series  on  Lutheranism.  The  first 
part  of  this  series,  a  film  on  Detric 
Bonhoeffer,  was  presented  on 
Wednesday,  October  5th.  The  se- 
cond half  will  be  a  lecture  on 
Luther's  church. 

The  film,  entitled  Detric 
Bonhoeffer:  Memories  and 
Perspective,  was  a  black  and  white 
documentary.  Although  the  basic 
dates  of  Bonhoeffer's  life  were 
presented,  the  tUm  concentrated 
on  an  examination  of  his  personali- 
ty and  piiilosophy.  These  were 
revealed  in  his  writings  and 
through  uiterviews  with  friends 
and  former  students. 

Detric  Bonhoeffer  was  a 
Lutheran  priest  who  helped  form 
the  Confessing  Lutheran  Church,  a 
group  initially  formed  to  combat 
the  Nazi  influence  in  church  af- 
fairs. Later  he  carried  his  prin- 


ciples to  active  opposition  by  par- 
ticipating in  an  aborted  plot  to 
assassinate  Hitler.  For  his  part  m 
the  plot,  Bonhoeffer  was  imprison- 
ed. He  was  executed  three  days 
before  the  liberation  of  the  concen- 
tration camp  in  which  he  was  in- 
terned. 

Bonhoeffer's  basic  philosophy 
was  that  Christians  should  help  the 
suffering  people  of  the  world  and 
that  this  help  should  take  the  form 
of  manifest  physical  actions.  These 
principles  were  set  forth  in 
Bonhoeffer's  first  book,  The  Cast  of 
Discipleshlp.  His  second  major 
work.  Ethics,  which  he  never  com- 
pleted, was  a  treatise  on  the  guilt 
from  which  the  Confessing 
Lutheran  Chruch  suffered  after  not 
actively  opposing  Hitler's  designs. 
Bonhoeffer  is  mainly 
remembered  for  his  positivism  in 
the  face  of  danger  (even  his  part  in 
the  assassination  attempt  took  the 
form  of  negotiations  with  the 
aUies)  and  for  his  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tian expression  through  secular  ac- 
tions. 


nke  himself  was  opposed  to  their 
development. 

Congress  confirmed  Warnke  at 
the  Carter  administration's  bid- 
ding. 

After  about  a  year  as  chief  U.S. 
arms  control  negotiator  for  SALT 
II  efforts.  Warnke  felt  that  arms 
control  was  in  serious  contradic- 
tion with  U.S.  defense  priorities 
and  there  was  "widespread 
senatorial  opposition  to  him."  War- 
nke had  been  "accommodating"  to 
the  Soviets  in  negotiations.  (Ret. 
'Power  and  Principle,"  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski,  Farrar,  Strauss ) . 

Who  turned  out  to  be  the  more 
credible? 

Professor  Dickson  is  quoted  in 
the  same  article  as  saying  that  to 
the  best  of  his  recollection, 
McDonald  was  never  proposed  as  a 
speaker.  I  can't  speak  for  what  Dr. 


Huck  claims  that  Prof.  Dickson 
told  her,  of  course.  But  I  personally 
told  Prof.  Renner  that  after  Renner 
had  publicly  questioned 
■  McDonald's  sanity  both  verbally 
and  by  rotating  his  index  finger  on 
his  temple  in  the  well-known 
gesture  that  he  had  an  obligation  to 
invite  Dr.  McDonald  to  speak  so 
that  WC  students  might  judge  for 
themselves. 

Renner  responded  that  if 
McDonald  were  invited,  someone 
must  debate  him.  "Why,"  I  asked, 
"is  it  that  whenever  a  Conservative 
speaker  is  proposed  someone  must 
always  be  on  hand  to  debate  him  or 
her,  but  not  when  Liberals  are  in- 
vited? 

"He'll  never  be  invited  here," 
Renner  said  and  walked  off. 

Sincerely, 
Henry  Rosin 


fine  Arts 


Romantic  Views  Discussed 


"Romantic  Views  of  the 
Renaissance"  will  be  the  topic  of  a 
lecture  by  historian  J.  H.  M. 
Salmon  on  Monday,  October  17,  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Hynson  Lounge  on  the 
Washington  College  campus  in 
Chestertown.  Admission  is  free  and 
the  public  is  invited. 

J.  H.  M.  Salmon,  noted  author  of 
numerous  book  and  articles  on  the 
history  of  early   modern  Europe 


and  the  French  Renaissance  and  a 
history  professor  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  will  examine  the  changing 
views  of  the  European 
Renaissance  as  expressed  by  such 
French  Romantic  writers  as  Sten- 
dhal, Victor  Hugo,  Prosper 
Merimee,  and  Charles-Augustin  de 
Sainte-Beuve. 

Professor  Salmon's  appearance 
is  sponsored  by  the  Washington 
College  Lecture  Series. 


Lecture  Features  Comedies 


English  comedies  from  the  pens 
of  WUliam  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson  will  be  the  subject  of  the 
year's  first  Sophie  Kerr  Lecture 
Series  presentation  at  Washington 
College  in  Chestertown  this  Tues- 
day, October  18. 

Noted  scholar  and  author  Anne 
Barton,  a  Felldw  and  Tutor  in 
English  and  a  University  Lecturer 
at  New  College,  Oxford,  England, 
wUl  deliver  two  lectures  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room  of  Miller 
Library.  The  lectures  are  open  to 
the  public  and  there  is  no  admis- 
sion charge. 

Ben  Jonson's  "Volpone," 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  com- 
edies of  the  Jacobean  period,  is  the 
subject  of  Dr.  Barton's  first  lec- 
ture, to  begin  at  4 :  00  p.m. 


Later  that  evening  at  8:00  p.m.. 
Dr.  Barton  will  speak  on 
Shakespeare's  most  famous  comic 
character  in  her  lecture  entitled 
"Falstaft  and  the  Comic  Communi- 
ty." 

Dr.  Barton,  who  has  published 
widely  on  EUzabethan,  Jacobean, 
and  Restoration  drama,  is  the 
author  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Idea 
of  the  Play  and  of  the  introduction 
to  the  Comedies  in  the  Riverside 
Shakespeare  publication.  A  new 
book,  Ben  Jonson,  Dramatist,  is 
forthcoming.  Dr.  Barton  presently 
is  teaching  a  seminar  at  the  Folger 
Institute  of  Renaissance  and  Eigh- 
teenth Century  Studies  and  she  is 
scheduled  to  deliver  the  Alexander 
Lectures  at  the  Univesity  of  Toron- 
to. 


Dancers  Open  Season 


One  of  America's  most 
celebrated  male  dancers  kicks  off 
the  Washington  College  Concert 
Series'  32nd  season  in  "An  Evening 
with  Edward  Villella  and  Dancers' ' 
on  Tuesday,  October  25,  at  8  p.m.  in 
the  Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Attendance  at  this  event  is  ex- 
pected to  be  great,  so  tickets  for  the 
lecture/demonstration  should  be 
purchased  in  advance,  said  Bed- 
ford J.  Groves,  Concert  Series 
director.  Tickets  tor  this  per- 
formance ($7.00  per  person)  and 
for  the  Concert  Series  season  of 
five  may  be  ordered  by  mail  from 
the  Washington  College  Concert 
Series,  Chestertown,  Maryland 
21620,  or  purchased  at  Forney's 
Jewelry  in  Chestertown.  For  addi- 
tional information,  phone  778-2800. 

Edward  Villella  was  leading 
male  dancer  with  the  New  York  Ci- 


ty  Ballet  for  20  years,  danced  in 
major  ballets  throughout  the 
world,  and  is  a  highly  regarded 
choreographer  and  teacher.  He 
danced  "Stars  and  Stripes"  tor 
President  Kennedy's  inaugural 
and  has  given  command  per- 
formances for  Presidents  Johnson, 
Nixon,  and  Ford.  He  is  currently 
the  artistic  director  of  the  State 
Ballet  of  New  York. 

"An  Evening  with  Edward 
Villella"  will  feature  lecture, 
demonstration,  and  dance  in  uni- 
que combination.  Villella 's  dancers 
will  perform  —  in  full  costtime  — 
sections  of  famous  ballets,  several 
choreographed  by  his  mentor, 
George  Balanchine,  and  two 
Villella  works. 

This  performance  will  be 
presented  with  support  from  the 
Kent  County  Arts  Council. 
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Secretary  of  Interior  Resigns 


The  man  who  has  been  at  the 
center  of  controversy  since  he 
claimed  that  Beach  Boy  fans  were 
alcoholics  and  drug  users,  is  In- 
terior Secretary  James  Watt.  His 
newest  blooper  has  finally  cost  him 
his  job.  In  a  joke  during  a  meeting, 
Watt  referred  to  a  government 
study  commission  as  being  com- 
posed of  "a  black,  a  woman,  two 
Jews,  and  a  cripple."  In  this  one 
statement,  Watt  managed  to  offend 
85%  of  the  American  population. 
Leading  Republicans  feel  Watt  has 
been  a  liability  to  President 
Reagan,  while  certain  Democrats 
believe  Watt  would  prove  a  good 
issue  during  the  campaign  in  1984. 
A  man  with  a  good  conscience. 
Senate  Democrat  leader  Robert 
Byrd,  did  not  agree,  and  proposed 
a  resolution  to  have  Congress  force 
Watt  to  resign.  Watt  lost  his  effec- 

Review 


Beyond  Our  World 


by  Bonnie  Garr 


tiveness  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion a  long  time  ago,  and  yet,  the 
White  House  was  leaving  the 
resignation  up  to  Watt.  Congress, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  prepared  to 
make  Watt  resign. 

Watt's  outspoken  nature  has  not 
only  damaged  Reagan's  political 
image  to  minorities,  but  has  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  present  controversy 
over  energy.  James  Watt  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  politician,  because  he 
speaks  his  mind,  not  worrying 
about  the  consequences.  A 
familiarity  with  the  meaning  of  the 


word  tact  is  not  limited  to  politi- 
cians. There  is  a  saying  -  "There  is 
a  time  and  place  for  everything" 
and  when  a  person  is  in  the  public 
eye  like  James  Watt,  he  must  be 
very  careful  of  what  he  says.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  better  off  with  a 
man  who  is  competent  in  his  work 
and  conscious  of  what  he  says.  A 
Connecticut  Senator  felt  that  Watt 
had  spoken  like  trash  and  should  be 
disposed  of  as  trash. 

James  Watt  should  have   been 
taught  certain  rules  of  etiquette 


before  he  took  office.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  damage  has  already  been- 
done  and  has  left  a  mark  on  the 
Reagan  administration.  Watt  did 
not  just  make  one  mistake  but 
many,  and  each  mistake  made  the 
cloud  over  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion a  httle  greyer.  A  sure  sign  of 
plans  for  re-election  of  President 
Reagan  surfaced  when  James  Watt 
handed  in  his  resignation. 

How  much  Watt  has  tarnished 
the  Reagan  campaign  is  hard  to 
say  presently.  One  can  only  wait 
until  the  serious  campaigning  and 
possible  mudslinging  begins,  to  see 
if  any  reverberations  occur. 
Reagan  should  not  have  let  the 
situation  get  out  of  hand,  but  I  am 
willing  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  assume  that  he  had 
concrete  reasons  behind  his  ac- 
tions. 


"Letters  Home"  Both  Impressive,  Confusing 


by  Sandy  Hiortdahl 
Staff  Reporter 

"Letters  Home,"  Washington 
College  Drama  Department's 
premiere  production,  was  as  im- 
pressive as  it  was  frustrating.  The 
play,  based  on  the  written  com- 
munication between  Sylvia  Plath 
and  her  mother,  attempted  to  suc- 
ceed on  various  dramatic  levels. 
Whereas  this  added  dimensions  in 
some  cases,  the  frequent  in- 
consistencies often  seemed  to 
sidetrack  the  audience.  This  side- 
tracking led  one  away  from  the 
emotional  core  of  the  play,  and 
resulted  in  a  kind  of  struggle  to 
grasp  the  dramatic  situation. 
Natalie  Brown  (Sylvia)  and  Chris 
Garoppo  (Aurelia,  Sylvia's 
mother)  are  both  talented  ac- 
tresses, and  kept  the  audience  in- 
volved; the  many  variables  in  the 
production,  however,  were  distrac- 
ting and  confusing. 

The  recent  renovation  of  the 
studio  theatre  Phebe's  gave  the 
play  an  excellent  backdrop,  for  it 
provided  the  experimental  at- 
mostphere  needed.  The  audience 
had  the  bareness  of  a  black  box 
stage  through  which  to  imagine  the 
fascinating  (sometimes  horrify- 
ing) elements  of  Sylvia  Plath's  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  could  not 
help  but  notice  the  inherent  pro- 


blems of  Phebe's.  Because  of  its 
size,  the  audience  was  very  close  to 
the  stage,  and  seemed  to  add  to  a 
sense  of  nervousness  on  the  part  of 
the  actresses.  This  nervousness  as 
well  as  the  emotional  level  of  the 
play  appeared  to  contribute  to  the 
rapid  speech  of  the  characters. 
This  combined  with  the  bad 
acoustics  of  Phebe's,  often  depriv- 
ed the  audience  of  clear  understan- 
ding of  the  dialogue.  The  smallness 
of  Phebe's  was  most  likely  the 
reason  that  "Letters  Home"  was 
performed  in  three-quarter  round. 
The  three-quarter  round  stage  dic- 
tates, however,  that  blocking  and 
acting  movement  is  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  the  audience  on  all 
three  sides  a  share  in  seeing  the 
performance.  "Letters  Home" 
violated  this  in  many  cases  by 
playing  to  the  center  audience. 

Never  was  this  more  apparent 
than  when  Sylvia  and  Aurelia  acted 
from  the  down  front  stools.  Turning 
inward  slightly,  toward  each  other, 
left  the  audiences  on  the  left  and 
right  with  only  the  view  of  an  ac- 
tress' back.  The  fact  that  these  se- 
quences were  often  long  and  had  no 
other  stage  movement  created  a 
definite  break  in  concentration  on 
the  part  of  the  viewer.  It  is  only  fair 
to  point  out,  though,  that  from  the 
center   section   the   blocking   was 


generally  interesting,  innovative, 
and  fitting  the  characters. 

Another  variable  in  the  play  was 
the  use  of  black  notebooks.  If  one 
assumes  that  the  letters  of  Sylvia 
were  contained  therein,  then  it 
makes  sense  that  Aurelia  would 
glance  at  it  from  time  to  time. 
Why,  though,  would  Sylvia?  The 
play  was  much  more  effective 
when  Sylvia  didn't  have  the  book, 
when  she  seemed  to  be  just  reciting 
the  incidents  in  present  tense. 
Aurelia,  the,  with  the  book,  was 
reliving  the  events  as  Sylvia  nar- 
rated them.  The  fact  that  the  books 
were  used  by  both,  at  various  times 
and  with  no  apparent  reference  to 
the  emotional  contents  of  the  let- 
ters, put  the  dramatic  situation  in 
question.  At  times,  Aurelia  and 
Sylvia  alternated  the  narration  of 
an  incident.  Within  this,  Aurelia's 
reactions  sometimes  seemed  to  be 
separate  from  the  letter.  The  fact 
that  it  was  not  clear  whether  the 
line  was  a  quote  of  Sylvia's  letter  or 
a  reaction  on  the  part  of  Aurelia  ad- 
ded yet  another  confusing  variable 
to  the  play. 

In  trying  to  relate  to  the  emotions 
on  the  stage,  it  helps  to  have  some 
kind  of  foothold  on  the  situation. 
Nevertheless,  Brown  and  Garoppo 
were  so  convincing  and  dynamic 
that   one   could   not   help   but   be 


drawn  into  the  play.  The  Friday 
night  performance,  in  particular, 
was  excellent— and  this  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  au- 
dience kept  clapping  well  beyond 
the  time  when  the  house  lights 
came  up. 

The  highpoint  of  the  play  and 
performances  of  the  actresses 
balanced  the  inconsistencies  and 
frustrations  of  "Letters  Home."  It 
would  have  been  much  more  en- 
joyable and  engrossing,  however, 
if  the  layers  of  the  play  had  been 
more  intrinsically  related  to  the 
core.  At  times,  the  play  could  be 
compared  to  a  photograph  on 
which(  the  eye  can  not  center 
because  the  elements  are  in  dif- 
ferent  stages  of  focus. 


This  Week's 
Film... 


HELL  DIM  WHEELS! 


Library  Film  Series  11 /19/&? 

"War  II  -Total  War" 

"Siege" 

"The  Battle  of  San  Pietro" 

This  film  represents  another  in 
stallment    in    a    series    entitled, 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patris 
mori,"  focusing  on  the  un 
paralleled  violence  of  nations  in 
the  20th  century. 

Wednesday  at  7:15  p.m.  in  the 

ground  floor  classroom  of  the 

, jVliller  Library 


LIBRARY  HOURS 
FALL  WEEKEND 

Thursday,  Oct.  20  8:15-4:30 

Friday,  Oct.  21  8:15-4:30 

Saturday,  Oct.  22  CLOSED 

Sunday,  Oct.  23  Noon  to  Midnight 


It  was  the  Deltas  against 
the  rules...  the  rules  lost! 


LAHP«*N'. 

AMIMAL  ll«Utl 


ATT.  ■umtm   wtji  ni  IIU.V-  itvjifv^.^ 


Washington  College 

Concert  Series 

1983-1984  '  32nd  Season 

"An  Evening  with  Edward  Viliella  and  Dancers" 

America 's  moi   celebrated  male  dancer  in  a  lecture-performance  with  four 
principal  dancers  of  the  State  Ballet  of  New  York 

Tuesday,  October  25 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 

at  8  p.m.  For  ticket  information  call  concert  manager  Bedford  J.  Groves  at 
ext.  209. 


robert  pennington 
a  studio  of 

Hair  OlraftEH 


FOR  COLLEGE  PEOPLE 

113  south  cross  st. 

778-6211  778-6212 
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Tutorial  Program  Receives  Funds 


(Contmued  from  Page  1 ) 
gram  were  two  of  the  most  com- 
mon reasons  given  for  resignation. 

In  addition  to  those  students  who 
have  formally  withdrawn  from  the 
tutorials,  several  others  are  con- 
sidering taking  similar  action.  {In 
order  for  a  student  to  droD  out  com- 
pletely, President  Cater  must  give 
official  permission,  a  step  these 
students  have  not  yet  undertaken 
to  request).  According  to  one,  the 
demands  of  a  fifth  course  and  an 
already  complicated  schedule 
were  major  factors  in  making  the 
decision : 

"With  my  present  workload,  I'm 
doing  far  too  much  to  add  a  sixth 
course,  which  is  Anat  the  tutorial 
ends  up  being-an  extra  class,  con- 
sidering the  time  I'd  have  to  put  in- 
to it." 


The  student  feels,  however,  that 
the  program  is,  overall,  much 
needed. 

"The  whole  thing  is  a  good  idea, 
but  I  think  it  should  have  been  ap- 
plied to  a  wider  scope  of  students 
(than  the  current  participants,  who 
represent  the  top  10%  of  their 
classes)  that  really  would  have 
been  a  better  idea.  The  way  in 
which  the  program  is  set  up  could 
be  better,  because  there's  just  not 
enough  time  to  do  the  essays  as 
well  as  I'd  like." 

Another  student  who  came  close 
to  facing  a  similar  position  is  junior 
Scott  Behm.  After  much  considera- 
tion, he  has,  however,  tentatively 
agreed  to  stay  in  the  program. 

"It's  a  really  good  idea,  but  (tor 
the  pilot  program,  the  administra- 
tion) picked  students  who  are  ac- 


SUDS 'IM  SODA 

DISCOUNT  BEVERAGES 

Rt.  213  &  Rt.  297  -  Hopewell  Corner 
(2  Miles  North  of  W.C.  Campus) 

OPEN:     6  a.m. -12  midnight  Sunday-Thursday 
6a.m.  -2a.m.  Friday 
6  a.m.  - 1  a.m.  Saturday 

778-5077 

SPECIALS  IN  EFFECT  OCT.  12-26 

SUDS  SPECIALS  *SUNDA  Y  BEER*  SODA  SPECIALS 


Miller  Lite 

12  oz.  cans 
6  Pack     $2.85 
Case   $10.99 

Budweiser 

12  oz. cans 
ePack    $2.85 
Case  $10.89 

Schaefer 

12  oz.  cans 
6  Pack    $1.59 
Case       $5.D9 

Molson 
Golden  Ale 

12  oz.  cans 
6  Pack    $3.28 
Case   $12.59 


Coke  Products 

12  oz.  cans 
6  Packs     $1.39 

CIGAREHES     „...,.  $2.69 
.85  per  pack  q„^ 

Canton  Kings  ^^'^'^  "'' 

Pepsi  Products 

6  Packs    $1  .66 

2  Liters  99 

R.C.  Cans 

12oz. 
6  Packs  $1.59 

Coffee,  Newspapers  Canada 
Kegs,  Ice,  Wine  m^ 

Dairy  Products  Ury 

Snack  Foods  G I  n  Q  O  r 

Ale 


$7.75 

Carlton  100's 

$7.95 


99< 


FREE  ICE  WITH  KEG  PURCHASES  ■ 


ALL  PRICES  SUBJECT 
TO  MD.  SALES  TAX. 


ALL  PRICES  SUBJECT 
TO  MD.  SALES  TAX. 


SUPER  SPECIAL  -  HEINEKEN,  6 Pack  -  $3.89 


(only  with  W.C.  I.D.) 


Year  Round  Low  Prices 
Look  For  Specials  Every  Week  — 


tive  on  campus.  They  (the  ad- 
ministration) should  have  thought 
that  part  out  more  as  to  now  muun 
work  it  takes.  I  can  also  see  the 
idea  of  picking  really  involved 
students,  since  they  know  how  to 
handle  their  time,  obviously." 
Although  Behm  sometimes  feels  he 
does  not  have  "adequate  time"  for 
the  program,  he  has  elected  to  stay 
in  because  of  the  benefit  to  his 
writing  skills. 

James  points  out  that  "The 
students  who  have  remained  in  the 
program  really  feel  rewarded  by 
the  improvement  in  their  writing. 
They're  a  very  cooperative  group, 
and  quite  generous,  when  you  con- 
sider the  time  they're  giving  up." 

The  general  consensus  of  current 
and  former  participants  is  that  the 
program  is  in  itself  a  good  idea. 
Amy  Farmer,   a   junior  involved 


with  the  tutorials  for  a  science 
course,  comments  that  although 
her  biology  major  does  not  call  for 
a  great  deal  of  expository  writing, 
she  is  grateful  tor  the  opportunity 
to  sharpen  her  skills.  Again, 
hov/ever,  the  time  factor  presents  a 
problem: 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  time;  there's  no 
doubt  there.  I'm  sticking  with  it, 
though...  I'm  impressed  with  how 
much  the  faculty  is  helping.  The 
mentors  seem  interested,  and 
that's  really  encouraging." 

She  admits  that  many  of  her 
friends  admire  her  progress  imder 
the  program,  but  have  their  own 
reasons  for  not  wanting  to  par- 
ticipate; 

"A  lot  of  my  friends  have  looked 
at  the  work  I'm  doing  and  said,  'I 
don't  have  time  for  that,  but  I  real- 
ly wish  I  could  do  it,  too. '  " 


Freshmen  Hold  Seminar 


by  Susan  DePasquale 
Staff  Reporter 

Suicide.  Genetic  Engineering. 
Nuclear  War.  These  are  but  a  tew 
of  the  ethical  topics  discussed  by 
members  of  a  newly  established 
Freshman  Seminar. 

A  non-credit  course,  the 
Freshman  Senimar  is  one  aspect  of 
the  four-part  pilot  academic  pro- 
gram introduced  by  President 
Cater  this  year. 

The  thirty  freshman  participants 
read  carefully  selected  material  on 
an  issue,  then  formulate  a  position 
paper  to  articulate  their  opinions. 
At  each  bimonthly  Seminar  ses- 
sion, the  students  take  part  in  an 
active  round-table  discussion. 

Drs.  J.  David  Newel  and 
Franklin  Creegan  serve  as 
moderators  of  these  discussions, 
steering  the  conversations  but  not 
dominating  them.  Next  semester 


MISS  D'S 

SNACK  BAR         1 

HOURS 

8:00  a 

m. 

-  11:00  p.m. 
MON.-THURS. 

8:00  a 

m. 

-    4:30  p.m.  FRIDAY 

6:00  p 

m. 

-  11:00  p.m.  SUNDAY 

their  positions  will  be  filled  by  Drs. 
Daniel  Premo  and  John  Miller. 

The  topics  covered  in  the 
seminar  tall  under  four  general 
categories:  biomedical  ethics,  en- 
vironmental ethics,  human  rights, 
and  the  ethics  of  war. 

The  thirty  freshmen  in  the  course 
were  chosen  from  among  the  "up- 
per reaches"  of  the  class.  Com- 
mented Newell,  the  Seminar's 
coordinator,  "I  have  been  very 
pleased  with  the  first  and  second 
sessions.  The  students  who  are  par- 
ticipants seem  to  be  a  very  lively 
group.  They're  self-motivated." 

Pending  faculty  approval,  the 
current  Freshman  Seminar  will  be 
expanded  next  year  to  include 
every  member  of  the  incoming 
Freshman  class.  Entitled  the 
Freshmen  Common  course,  Newell 
believes  it  will  offer  students  a 
common  tie  —  a  shared  experience 
that  can  be  very  valuable. 

"I  am  very  excited  about  the 
plan  and  I  hope  that  a  large 
number  of  faculty  will  become  in- 
volved next  year,"  said  Newell. 

The  freshmen  currently  involved 
in  the  Seminar  seem  to  share 
Newell's  enthusiasm.  Said 
Freshman  Jennifer  Leach,  "It 
really  gives  us  a  chance  to  truly 
consider  our  feelings  about  con- 
troversial issues.  Many  of  my 
former  opinions  have  been  better 
clarified  because  of  the  program." 


Congra  tula  tions, 

Audrey  &  Craig 

on  your  engagement!! 

Fraternally. 

The  Sisters  of  Alpha  Omicron  Pi 


ROBERT  L.  FORNEY,  INC. 
Jeweler 

Downtown  -  Cross  St. 

A  FRIENDL  Y  A  TMOSPHERE  FOR  QUALITY  SHOPPING 

Jew/elry,  Watch,  and  Related  Repairs 
8:30  -  S  Mon.  •  Fri. 

»-isat.  778-1966 
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Fraternities,  Sororities  Sponsor  Games 


Let  the  games  begin.. 

This  familiar  slogan  is  probably 
overworked  by  most  sports  en- 
thusiasts, but  it  is  the  best  way  to 
describe  the  events  that  are  going 
to  occur  this  weekend.  At  12:30 
p.m.  Saturday,  every  Greek  from 
West  Hall  to  Minta  Martin  will  be 
participating  in  the  first  annual 
"Greek  Day"  activities.  However, 
this  year  there  is  a  different  twist. 
The  Pan-Hel  council  had  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  organize  the 
biggest  sporting  event  of  the  year 
on  Kibler  Field.  The  participants 
will  be  coming  from  all  over  cam- 
pus to  compete  for  the  coveted 
■Pan-Hel  Greek  Day  Cup."  The  on- 
ly catch  in  the  games  is  the  fact 
that  the  events  are  neither 
lacrosse-,  crew-,  basketball-, 
baseball-  or  even  volleyball- 
oriented. 

Chris  Garappo.  President  of  Pan- 
Hel  and  alias  "Tournament  Direc- 
tor" feels  that  the  new  look  Greek 
Day  is  taking  on  will  benefit  the  en- 
tire fraternity  system.  "Most 
fraternities  and  sororities  have  a 
tough  time  getting  along,"  reflects 
Garappo.    "The    events    we   have 


On  the  Rebound 


by  Tom  Keefe 


planned  are  going  to  be  used  to  in- 
ject fun  into  our  relationships. 
We're  going  to  work  together  to  ac- 
complish something.  The  events 
are  not  based  on  ability,  just  plain 
fun." 

Chris  was  quick  to  point  out  that 
there  will  be  "no  alcohol  in  the  field 
events."  She  feels  "alcohol  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  good  time.  We 
take  a  bad  enough  flack  for  $2.00 
drunks,  so  we're  going  to  see  if  we 
can  do  something  productive 
without  its  presence.  Also,  we  are 
really  trying  to  prove  ourselves." 

On  paper  Greek  Day  looks  like  a 
winner.  All  fraternity  and  sorority 

members  have  been  notified  of 
tneir  specilic  responsibilities. 
Even  Mark  Darwin!  However,  it  is 
always  good  to  hear  it  straight 
from  the  participants  themselves. 


Harriers  Suffer  Loss 


by  Brian  Katsef 

and 
Pia  Bonaparte 
Staff  Reporters 

Last  Saturday  the  Washington 
College  Cross-Country  team  was 
defeated  by  Coppin  State  at  a  home 
meet.  The  Shoremen  loss  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the,  fact  that  Dan 
Bakleyj  VicDeSantisand  J^nathan^^ 
Adams  began  morning  workouts 
for  fall  crew.  The  harriers  feel  this 
extra  workout  may  have  "burnt 
them  out"  for  Saturday's  meet. 

"Even  though  I  ran  a  better 
time,  I  felt  much  worse  about  this 
race  than  last  week's  race," 
remarked  Jonathan  Adams,  "and  I 
only  ran  2  or  3  seconds  better." 

This  can  be  contrasted  with 
Vanessa  Haight  who  said  she  "felt 
very  strong"  through  the  last  half 
of  the  race  and  showed  a  nice  kick 
for  the  last  50  yards  on  the  track.  


Since  the  race,  Adams,  DeSantis 
and  Bakley  have  all  dropped  out  of 
crew.  "It  was  just  too  much,"  Vic- 
tor relates,  "I  felt  so  burnt  out,  and 
it  only  would've  gotten  worse." 

Bakley  and  DeSantis  are  also 
suffering  from  chest  colds  that 
they  caught  only  after  the  fall  crew 
season  began.  This  factor  also  hurt 
their  performances  onSaturday. 

In  the  race  Jonathan  Adams 
finished  first  for  the  Shoremen  with 
a  time  of  28:07.  John  Cummings 
finished  second  with  a  time  of 
29:32.  John  is  almost  fully 
recovered  from  the  stomach  -ail- 
ment which  crippled  him  the  week 
before.  After  Cummings,  Dan 
Bakley  finished  in  30:00,  58  seconds 
off  last  week's  time.  Following 
soon  after  was  Chris  Buccheister  in 
30:10.  Finishing  up  for  the 
Shoremen  were  Vic  DeSantis  in 
30 : 37  and  Vanessa  Haight  in  30 :  46. 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10  %  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Party  Discounts  Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Propar  I.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 
STOP  IN  AT 

JIM'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs/7.79  per  carton 


rLARRIMORE'S 
.    10%  OFF 


OR  MORE  SUBS 


WITH  THIS  COUPON 


LARRIMORE'S    ! 

10%  OFF 

ANY 
DINNER 

WITH  THIS  COUPON 


So,  the  "On  the  Kebound"  staff  set 
out  and  tracked  down  "Greek 
Day"  competitors.  Here  was  their 
reaction. 

Laurie  Betz  —  AOT: 
■It's  a  great  idea.  I  just  hope 
It  s  not  going  to  flop.  But  then  again 
it  won't  if  everyone  is  interested. 
We  definitely  need  to  redeem 
ourselves  so  the  administration 
won't  think  we  are  totally  hopeless. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  say  that  every 
other  University  and  College  in  the 
U.S.  had  a  great  "Greek  Day." 
Why  can't  we?" 

Jeff  Kauffman  —  Lambda : 

"It's  going  to  be  good  to  win  a 


cup  that  will  look  nice 
somewhere!?  Our  whole  frat  is 
participating.  We  are  trying  to 
enhance  our  image  here  on  cam- 
pus. We  want  everyone  to  know 
who  we  are.  Finally,  'Greek  Days' 
contributions  are  going  to  a  good 
cause." 

Finally,  Debilee  Furgueson  — 
ZTA: 

"At  first  the  fraternities  were 
being  very  uncooperative.  Now 
they  are  definitely  getting  in  to  it. 
Everyone  was  psyched  when  the 
euys  got  involved.  It  should  have 
been  done  a  long  time  ago." 

Well,  there  you  have  it.  Hopefully 
"Greek  Day"  will  fulfill  everyone's 
expectations.  It  will  provide  a  good 
boost  in  the  arm  for  morale  only  if 
everyone  participates. 

So  the  countdown  begins.  Animal 
House  Friday  night,  the  1st  Annual 
Pan-Hel-Frat-Sorority  Games 
from  12:30-4:00  Saturday,  and 
"Open  Road"  at  9:30  p.m. 


6^ 


Kingstown,  778-6022 

Steak  &  2  eggs  — 

Ham  £f  2eggs  — 

Sausage  &  2  eggs  (link  or  patty)  — 

Scrapple  ft  2  eggs  — 


$3.25 
$1.75 
$1.75 
$1.95 
$1.95 


THE  ABOVE  SERVED  WITH  TOAST  AND  HOME  FRIES 


Toast  &  2  eggs  — 

2  pancakes  &  2  eggs  — 

French  toast  —  2  eggs  — 

Steak  ft  egg  — 

Ham  ft  egg  — 

Ham  ft  egg  ft  cheese  — 

Sausage  &egg  — 

Scrapple  ft  egg  — 

Bacon  ft  egg  — 

Egg  - 

SIDE  ORDERS 

5  pancakes  — 
French  toast  — 
Hashbrowns  — 
Butter  Toast  &  Jelly  — 


.99 
$1.25 
$1.40 

$1.95 
$1.25 
$1.45 
$1.25 
$1.35 
$1.25 
.85 


$1.50 
.90 
.35 
.50 


Coffee,  tea,  orange  juice,,  hot  chocolate,  milk, 
V-8,  and  tomato  juice. 


BREAKFAST  SERVED  ALL  DAY' 
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Volleyball  Sets  Improved  5-7  Record 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  the 
Washington  College  volleyball 
team  has  competed  in  a  slew  of 
games.  Excluding  the  defaults  by 
other  teams,  the  Shorewomen  set 
their  record  to  5-7,  considerably 
better  than  last  season's. 

The  Shore  began  this  string  of 
contests  with  a  win  over  Notre 
Dame  College  on  October  3. 
Traveling  to  Baltimore,  WC  met  a 
challenging  opposition.  The  match 
was  extremely  long  and  hard 
fought  as  WC's  hitters  clinched  the 
victory  13-15,  15-13,  15-3.  The  third 
and  deciding  game  was  the  longest 
as  both  teams  went  through  almost 
three  full  rotations  of  serve.  Ac- 
cording to  players,  however, 
Shorewomen,  had  an  advantage,  so 
they  went  out  determined  to  win. 
"We  just  wouldn't  give  up  any 
points,"  commented  coach  Penny 
Fall,  "It  was  a  good  win  for  us." 

WC  also  played  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege and  John  Hopkins  University 
on  October  3  in  the  tri-team  meet. 
The  Shorewomen  came  away  with 
a  win  and  a  loss. 

Washington  first  faced 
Ciallaudet  in  what  was  a  poorly- 
played  match.  Fall  commented, 
"We  didn't  serve  well  at  all,  and 


that  was  the  cause  of  our  demise." 
Because  of  the  week  serving  by  the 
Shore  hitters,  they  were  defeated 
15-13, 18-16. 

After  the  loss  to  Gallaudet,  WC 
bounced  back  to  triumph  over  a 
young  Hopkins  squad.  Still  serving 
rather  poorly,  the  Shorewomen 
won  the  match  In  two  games  15-9, 
15-6. 

Rather  than  travelling  all  the 
way  up  to  Juniata  College  last 
weekend,  the  volleyball  team  ven- 
tured south  to  face  the  University 
of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore.  This 
match  was  the  best  of  five  games, 
and  the  very  tall  UMES  team 
emerged  victorious  15-11,  15-12,  15- 
7. 

At  one  point  in  the  first  contest, 
WC  was  ahead  11-4,  however  they 
lost  their  composure  and  allowed 
UMES  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the 
way.  The  Shorewomen  just 
couldn't  stay  together  and  play  as  a 
team.  As  coach  Fall  states, 
"everybody  was  about  a  half-step 
to  a  step  off;  we  just  weren't  mov- 
ing." 

Most  recently  WC  travelled  up  to 
Elkton  to  play  Cecil  Community 
College  and  Prince  George's  Com- 
munity College.  Here  Washington's 
hitters  emerged  with  a  one-win, 
one-loss  record. 

With  extremely  good  team  work. 


Soccer  Home  Game  Tied 


by  Irene  Nicolaidis 
Staff  Reporter 

"I  don't  think  we've  playing 
anywhere  near  to  our  ability,  and  if 
we  did  we'd  go  a  long  way."  This 
comment  from  freshman  Wayne 
Sanchez  seems  to  best  describe  the 
performance  of  the  Sho'men  soccer 
players  lately. 

With  only  six  games  left  in  the 
season,  fans  are  hoping  their  team 
can  get  together  and  start  winning. 
This  past  Saturday,  Washington 
College  took  on  Albright,  a  game 
that  ultimately  ended  in  a  tie  with  a 
score  of  2  to  2.  In  the  first  halt, 
George  Halivolpoulos,  on  a  pass 
from  Ron  Eucker,  scored  on  an  in- 
direct kick.  In  the  second  half. 
John  Meisel  dribbled  up  the  middle 

After  two  ten  minute  overtime 
periods,  the  game  remained 
deadlocked.  Once  again,  the 
unassisted  and  slammed  a  shot  into 
the  net  whi^h  pvpnpH  the  game. 
Sho'men  had  played  with  an  tney 
had,  and  came  up  without  a  win. 


Tuesday's  game  however,  did 
not  prove  as  impressive.  Ursinus 
beat  WC  by  a  score  of  2-0.  The 
Sho'men  just  could  not  seem  to  do 
anything  right.  Good  passing,  shots 
on  goal,  and  tough  defense  were 
rare.  Ursinus  consistently 
dominated  the  game.  Had  the 
Shoremen  played  up  to  their 
capabUity,  however  a  win  could 
have  been  possible. 

At  this  point,  the  team  (and  its 
fans)  are  caught  in  mid-season 
with  a  record  of  2^-2.  The  Sho'men 
must  settle  down,  use  their  talent, 
hold  their  pose,  and  most  of  all  re- 
main positive.  Sophomore  John 
Meisel  summed  it  up  when  he  said, 
"The  team  definitely  hasn't  played 
up  to  its  potential  yet,  the  MAC  con- 
ference is  very  well  balanced,  and 
each  remaining  game  wiU  be  a 
tough  one  to  win." 

Next  game  will  be  away  at 
Haverford  on  Saturday,  October 
^5 


Give  A  Pint,  Get  A  Keg 

Donate  Blood 

American  Red  Cross  Bloodmobile 

Tuesday,  October  25, 1983 
10:00  a.m. -4:00  p.m. 
Minta  Martin  Lounge 

(2  Kegs  To  Largest  Organized  Groups  Of  Donors) 


PAT&  SKIPPER  PRICE 

VILLAGE  TAVERN 

TAVERN  LIQUORS 


Monday  Nite 

»-12 

PABST  DRAFT 

40' 

Tuesday  Nite 

MILLER  DRAFT 

40' 


SPECIALS 

Wednesday  Nite 

IMPORTED  BEER 

90' 


Friday  Nile 
PEANUT  NITE 


Soturdoy  Nite 

9-12 

LADIES'  NITE 


Thursday  Nite ' 
9-lJ 

BUD  DRAFT 

40- 
Happy  Hour 
11-12p.m. 


the  shore  defeated  Prince  George's 
15-13,  15-9.  Marti  Windsor  came  off 
the  bench  for  WC  and  performed 
superbly  both  on  the  back  line  and 
in  the  serving  slot. 

WC  then  faced  Cecil  and  was 
downed  in  three  games  5-15,  15-12, 
15-9.  In  spite  of  the  loss,  the  Shore's 
Anne  Plumimer  had  a  phenomenal 
game.  She  reeled  off  seven  straight 
points  serving.  In  addition,  Plum- 
mer  played  well  on  the  back  line 


with  great  digs.  The  problems  pro- 
ved to  be  the  break  down  of  passing 
and  serving  in  the  second  and  third 
games  respectively. 

This  weekend,  the  Shorewomen 
host  the  Washington  College  Invita- 
tional Tournament.  The  multi- 
team  meet  will  involve  six  dif- 
ferent squads,  WC  plays  Friday 
evening  at  6: 00  and  7:00,  and  again 
on  Saturday  at  11:00,  12:00,  and 
1:00. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Lynne  Attias 
Staff  Reporter 

Anne  Plumer,  a  senior  from  New 
Hampshire  is  this  week's  outstan- 
ding athlete.  Anne,  a  member  of 
the  Women's  Varsity  Volleyball 
team  has  proven  herself  a  definite 
asset  here  at  Washington  College. 

Beginning  in  seventh  grade, 
Anne  has  steadily  improved  herself 
as  a  volleyball  player.  She  attend- 
ed Exeter  High  School  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  she  was  chosen 
captain  of  the  Varsity  team  as  well 
as  "most  improved  player."  This 
reflects  the  attitude  of  Coach  Fall 
who  states  that  Anne  has  spent  the 
past  four  years  improving  her 
overall  play.  "Her  greatest 
strength  is  setting  the  ball  for  our 
hitters,  particularly  when  we're 
not  playing  as  well  as  we  should." 
Secondly,  "she's  reading  the  ball 
well, "...and  because  of  this  "she 
gets  a  phenomenal  amount  of 
digs."  Finally,  Anne's  skills  at  ser- 
ving the  ball  have  improved  as 
"she  ran  off  seven  quick  points" 


for  the  Shoremen  in  Tuesday 
night's  game. 

Although  Anne  stands  out  on  the 
Shoreman  Court,  she  feels  that  it 
takes  much  more  than  one  good 
player  to  make  a  successful  team. 
"I  don't  think  it's  any  one  player 
that  makes  the  team;  the  better  the 
team  plays,  the  better  an  in- 
dividual plays,  that  includes 
everything-substitutes,  coaches 
and  managers." 

There  is  another  important  fac- 
tor aiding  in  the  shoreman's  favor 
as  Anne  states  "three  of  us  have 
played  together  all  four  years,  we 
have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  each 
other.  It's  a  lot  easier  when  you 
have  a  team  that's  played  together 
for  a  while." 

This  weekend  the  volleyball 
team  wiU  host  a  mid-season  tour- 
nament. Anne  encourages  all  fans 
to  attend,  "It's  important  that  we 
have  a  lot  of  fans  at  our  games,  it 
helps  to  get  our  adrenalin  up  and 
give  us  the  ,home  court  ad- 
vantage. It's  unreal  once  y6u  get 
the  fans  behind  you,  it  really 
helps!" 
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SGA  Allocates  Club  Funding 


by  Chris  Godwin 
Chief  Reporter 

The  Student  Government 
Association  parceled  out  $3,700 
Monday  to  10  campus  organiza- 
tions that  had  initially  applied  to 
the  SGA's  Organizations  Commit- 
tee for  more  than  $5,000. 

Club  representatives  had  met 
with  the  committee  in  a  hastily 
called  meeting  Oct.  17,  to  discuss 
their  applications.  The  full  SGA 
voted  on  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations at  Monday's  meeting. 
SGA  Treasurer  and  Committee 
Chairman  Jonathan  Adams  said  at 
the  outset  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  discuss  with  the  clubs  the  monies 
voted  them  by  the  SGA. 

The  biggest  loser,  and  by  the 
closest  vote,  was  the  Dance  Club. 
Club  members  MacKerrow  Talcott 
and  Pia  Bonaparte  had  applied  for 
$500  for  the  year  at  the  Oct.  17  com- 
mittee meeting.  That  was  pared  to 
$125  by  the  SGA  by  a  16-10  vote. 
More  than  $300  of  the  funds  was  to 
be  allotted  for  food,  gas  and  lodging 
to  attend  a  dance  festival  at  Essex 
Community  College. 

SGA  Social  Chairman  Lucie 
Hughes  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of 


making  and  altering  costumes 
comes  out  of  club  member's 
pockets.  But  the  factor  that 
weighted  most  heavily  against  the 
club  was  that  its  members  do  not 
pay  dues  and  the  club  was. 
therefore,  asking  for  subsidy  by  the 
SGA. 

Dance  club  Vice-President 
MacKerrow  Talcott  was  not  pleas- 
ed with  the  SGA's  decision.  "The 
first  thing  they  (the  committee) 
asked  in  the  interview  was  whether 
we  could  get  money  from  the 
Drama  Department  or  the 
Physical  Education  Department. 
They  categorized  us  as  something 
apart  from  other  organizations." 

Talcott  said  the  club  already  has 
its  own  equipment,  studio,  recor- 
dings and  teacher.  But  the  approx- 
imately 10  club  members  "are  only 
able  to  come  sporadically.  There 
aren't  enough  opportunities  to 
draw  interest  in  dance."  She  said 
the  lack  of  funding  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  opportunities  con- 
flicts with  the  club's  larger  aims. 

"We're  starting  to  go  beyond  be- 
ing just  a  dance  club.  I'll  be 
teaching  a  creative  movement 
class    for    children.     Another 


member  will  be  teaching  an 
aerobics  class.  But  you  know 
what?  They  asked  where  the 
money  I  was  going  to  earn  in  that 
class  was  going.  That's  work.  Do 
they  ask  the  people  who  work  in  the 
cafeteria  where  their  money  is  go- 
ing?" 

The  club  had  hoped  to  use  $85  to 
pay  for  a  documentary  film  on  the 
career  of  dancer  Edward  Villella. 
But  since  that  would  now  leave  the 
club  with  only  $40,  "I  think  Karen 
(Smith)  might  have  to  scrape  up 
the  money  from  some  other  place," 
she  states. 

Wo  dues-paying  also  counted 
against  the  Caving  Club.  The  SGA 
voted  $75  to  the  spelunkers,  who 


Middle  States  Association 
To  Evaluate  College 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

In  preparation  for  an  upcoming 
evaluation  by  the  Middle  States 
Association  {an  organization  which 
systematically  examines  colleges 
across  the  nation,  and  then  deter- 
mines whether  they  should  retain 
their  accreditation )  Washington 
College  has  completed  its  own  self- 
study. 

Published  in  early  October,  the 
information  compiled  by  the  study 
is  contained  in  a  159-page  report 
booklet.  This  was  written  and 
edited  by  the  Middle  States  Steer- 
ing Committee,  comprised  by  12 
members  of  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration. 

In  its  report  Steering  Committee 
member  Dr.  Daniel  Premo  notes 
that  the  college  committee  em- 
phasized the  need  to  address  the 
problems  of  student  retention,  the 
academic  program  and  the  need 
for  long-range  planning.  Dr. 
Premo  believes  that  "The  college 
would  benefit  from  having  a  more 
indepth  analysis  of  these  problems 
from  the  visiting  (Middle  States) 
team." 

In  this  sense,  Premo  notes  that 
the  document  composed  by  the  Col- 
lege committee  would  serve  as  a 
reference  for  the  visiting  team  as 
well  as  "a  point  of  departure  for  on- 
going evaluation."  The  members 
of  the  Middle  States  Association, 
are  scheduled  to  conduct  an  onsite 
evaluation  of  the  college  from 
Sunday,  Nov.  1.3  through  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday,  Nov.  16,  The  seven 


member  evaluation  team,  made  up 
of  what  Dean  Barbara  Mowat 
terms  "a  very  distinguished 
group"  of  college  administrators 
and  professors,  will  try  to  "im- 
merse themselves  in  and  try  to  ex- 
perience firsthand  every  aspect  of 
the  college  itself,  from  attending 
classes  to  visiting  the  cafeteria  and 
persuing  campus  catalogues  and 
periodicals.  The  information 
gathered  here,  as  well  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  report  itself,  will  then 
be  considered  in  Middle  States* 
final  decision  as  to  the  position  of 
WC's  accreditation. 

Computerization  Needed 

In  its  self-evaluation  of  the  Col- 
lege The  Steering  Committee  was 
able  to  point  out  a  number  of  the 
school's  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
The  most  pronounced  need,  in 
almost  all  areas  of  study,  was  that 
of  computerization.  The  addition  of 
high  technology  was  suggested  for 
the  College's  admissions,  ad- 
ministration and  Public  Relations 
and  Development  offices. 

Mowat  when  visiting  the  campus 
last  spring,  had  stressed  the  need 
for  an  expended  computer  system 
at  WC.  Six  months  later,  her 
original  feelings  are  unchanged. 
She  notes,  however,  that  the  Col- 
lege is  taking  strides  toward  filling 
its  need  for  such  equipment. 

"We  have  called  in  a  consulting 
firm  who  are  skilled  in  evaluating 
campus  needs.  We  did  not  want 
everybody  to  rush  out  and  buy  their 
own  personal  computers.  We 
( Continued  on  Page  5 ) 


had  sought  a  precise  $197.45  for 
helmets,  chin  straps  and  carbide 
lamps.  Historically,  caving  equip- 
ment paid  for  by  the  SGA  has  tend- 
ed to  disappear  from  the  college. 
The  SGA  voted  th  $75  to  the  club  on 
the  conditions  that  its  14  members 
each  pitch  in  $10  and  that  equip- 
ment purchased  be  kept  by  the  Col- 
lege on  a  sign-out  basis.  The  SGA 
was  about  to  vote  to  give  the  club 
$50  until  SGA  President  Barry 
Glassman  recommended  $75  "to 
give  them  a  little  more  leeway." 

The  German,  French,  and 
Spanish  Clubs  each  received  what 
they  had  requested,  $250,  $200,  and 
$200  resoectivelv.  To  ooen  discus- 
( Continued  on  Page  4) 


Edward  Villella  and  Dancers  provided  the  WC  audience  with 
an  interesting  variation  on  the   week  night  lecture  schedule 
(  See     story,     pagee.) 


SAB  Gains  Members 


by  Kelly  Morrissey 
News  Editor 

The  Student  Academic  Board 
recently  released  the  results  of  this 
year's  elections.  The  SAB  consists 
of  one  representative  from  each 
academic  major.  The  following 
students  were  chosen  to  represent 
their  major:  Andre  Yon,  for 
American  Studies,  Vanessa  Haight 
for  Art,  Audrey  Latham  for 
Biology,  David  Milne  for  Business, 
Stephen  Halla  for  Chemistry, 
Natalie  Brown  for  Drama,  Larry 
Gulp  for  Economics,  Polly  Goode 
for  English,  Eleanor  Horine  tor 
History,  Fannie  Hobba  for 
Humanities,  Kathy  Connelly  for  In- 
ternational Studies,  Lee  Rath  for 
Mathematics,  Jean  Marie  Fegley 
for  Modern  Languages,  Anne 
Plummer  for  Music,  Jane  Mawson 
for  Philsophy,  Liz  Kintz  tor 
Political  Science,  Martha 
Mastroberti  for  Psychology  and 
Catherine  Ricketts  for  Sociology. 

The  SAB  is  chaired  by  Melissa 
Combes.  A.  Plunket  Beirne  HI  is 
secretary  for  the  board  and  Dr. 
Richard  Deprospo  is  serving  as 
faculty  advisor.  Dean  Barbara 
Mowat  has  expressed  her  wish  to 


attend  any  SAB  meetings  which 
deal  with  subjects  of  interest.  In 
the  words  of  Chairman  Combes, 
the  Student  Academic  Board  is  "a 
student  voice  in  academic  planning 
on  campus  which  can  function 
either  as  a  commentary  body  or 
implement  new  academic  policies 
on  campus."  The  initial  meeting  of 
the  SAB  merely  served  to  organize 
the  group  by  setting  the  tone  for 
future  objectives. 

The  board  hopes  to  bring  this 
relatively  obscure  organization  out 
into  the  limelight.  The  members 
agreed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
student  apathy,  but  they  have  not 
yet  decided  how  to  go  about  doing 
this.  Combes  suggested  the  use  of 
accurate  data  gathering  methods 
to  formulate  course  and  professor 
evaluations.  The  results  of  this  in- 
formation would  then  be  published. 
However,  the  board  has  not  yet 
ratified  this  suggestion.  Chairman 
Combes  pointed  out  the 
significance  the  board  could  have 
within  the  campus.  "The  SAB  can 
do  something  definite  on  campus... 
The  capacity  we  have  depends  on 
what  the  members  want  to  do." 
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Editorial 

Alumni  'Miss  Out' 


The  Random  House  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
defines  homecoming  as  "an  annual  event  held  by  a  college  or 
university  for  visiting  alumni."  Amid  the  floats,  the  dances,  the 
sporting  events,  and  the  parties,  the  1984  Washington  College 
homecoming  celebration  will  lack  one  important  ingredient  - 
the  alumni. 

This  year  the  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs  has  decided  against  en- 
couraging alumni  to  return  for  the  fall  celebration  at  WC.  In  its 
reasoning,  the  office  cites  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
time  to  prepare  for  the  event  due  to  the  recent  appointment  of  a 
new  director.  In  addition,  it  is  feared  that  the  popularity  of  the 
Chestertown  area  during  hunting  season  might  prevent  many 
alumni  from  obtaining  rooms  at  the  local  hotels.  The  new  Direc- 
tor of  Alumni  Affairs,  Mackey  Streit,  has  chosen  to  schedule  the 
bulk  of  alumni  activities  in  the  upcoming  year  for  Washington's 
Birthday  Convocation  and  Reunion  weekends. 

Although  the  Spring  Convocation  and  Reunion  Weekend  are 
important  and  enjoyable  occasions  for  the  former  WC 
graduates,  these  events  a  should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow 
or  detract  from  the  tradition  of  homecoming.  To  ensure  the 
alumni  the  chance  of  procuring  a  hotel  room,  perhaps, 
homecoming  should,  in  the  future,  be  scheduled  a  few  weeks  in 
advance  of  goose  season. 

Homecoming  offers  former  students  a  vital  opportunity  for 
renewing  old  acquaintances  as  well  as  establishing  new  ones. 
Through  their  reti/rn  visits,  the  alumni  are  also  able  to  feel  as 
though  they  are  still  a  part  of  the  College.  By  eliminating  the 
alumni  from  homecoming,  WC  is  taking  an  initial  step  in  a  pro- 
cess which  may  ultimately  lead  to  the  demise  of  a  tradition  that 
is  not  only  part  of  Washington  College  but  of  nearly  all 
academic  institutions. 

Letters  to  the  Editorr 


The.  -te-rminal  v-Wncss    be -fore 


COMPUTIN6- 


Campus  Speaker  Selection  Questioned 


Referring  back  to  your  October  7 
issue,  page  four,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  matter  of  campus 
speaker  selection. 

The  Library  recently  has  an  ex- 
hibition of  speakers'  an- 
nouncements over  the  years.  No 
better  evidence  of  bias  could  be 
presented. 

Yes,  I  do  believe  that  former 
Congressman  Bob  Bauman  was  in- 
vited by  the  William  James  Forum 
t)ecause  he  is  "gay."  The  point 
made  to  your  reporter,  and  missed 
by  her,  is  that  Bob  Bauman  told  me 
that  he  had  no  illusions  on  that 


score.  And  certainly  anyone  who 
attended  the  talk  knew  why  he  was 
there. 

Re:  the  late  Congressman 
McDonald  as  a  speaker,  it  is  true 
that  there  was  never  a  formal  pro- 
posal. After  I  had  been  told  to  nny 
face  by  the  chairman  of  the  Lec- 
ture Series  committee  that 
"neither  Congressman  McDonald 
nor  any  member  of  his  staff  will 
ever  speak  on  this  campus."  fur- 
ther inquiry  seemed  pointless, 
don't  you  agree?  Mr.  Dickson 
claims  this  has  slipped  his  mind, 
but  two  weeks  before  being  ap- 


proached by  your  reporter,  he  told 
a  member  of  the  administration 
that  he  had  banned  McDonald  from 
consideration  because  he  was  not 
"objective." 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  your  speakers 
have  a  point  of  view.  When  you  in- 
vite a  registered  foreign  agent  who 
also  does  not  mind  fronting  for  the 
KGB,  he  is  not  "objective."  When 
President  Cater  brings  to  campus  a 
procession  of  members  of  his  very 
special  New  York  club  -  without 
revealing  this  important  connec- 
ting thread  -  the  resulting  festival 
of  groupthink  is  advertised  as  "a 
feast  of  reason."  And  should  Presi- 
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dent  Cater  succeed  in  rolling  out 
the  red,  red  carpet  for  the  Soviet 
Ambassador,  do  you  really  expect 
to  hear  anything  but  the  Com- 
munist Party  line? 

Here  and  now,  let  me  suggest  in- 
viting Senator  Jesse  Helms,  or 
Congressman  Ron  Paul,  or  authors 
Arnaud  de  Borchgrave,  Robert 
Moss,  or  John  Barron,  or  columnist 
Patrick  Buchanan,  or  economic 
writer  Gary.  Allen,  or  international 
terrorism  expert  Claire  Sterling. 
Many,  many  more  are  available. 


Dr.  Susan  L.M.Huck 


Huck,  Rosin  Criticized 


As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
situation  surrounding  the  Wamke 
controversy  is  ridiculous.  The  in- 
sinuations by  Huck  and  Rosin  that 
Larry  McDonald  was  the  only  per- 
son who  could  answer  Wamke's 
ultra-liberal  defense  positions  is 
ludicrous  to  say  the  least.  I  can 
think  of  numerous  others  who  could 
do  the  job  who  have  more  credibili- 
ty that  McDonald.  One  is  Rep. 
Samuel  Stratton  of  New  York,  who 
chairs  the  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Procurement 
and  Military  Nuclear  Systems. 
Stratton  has  a  nearly  (if  not)  iden- 
tical voting  record  on  defense 
issues  as  McDonald,  but  with  more 
credibility. 

However  there  is  another  issue 
involved.  And  that  is  that  Huck  in- 
terrupted Tari  Renner's  class 
several  weeks  back.  I  would  like  to 
remind  Dr.  Huck  that  this  is 
against  Maryland  law.  I  know  Mr. 
Renner,  and  while  he  often  says 


certain  statements  in  jest  and  did 
not  like  Dr.  McDonald,  he  is  a  fair 
minded  professor  who  can  stand 
opinions  other  than  his  own. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  it  known 
that  I  am  a  conservative  on  most 
issues,  especially  National  Securi- 
ty issues. 

Gary  K.  Atkinson 


Correction 

Through  a  printer's  error,  a 
sentence  was  omitted  from  Henry 
Rosin's  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  Oc- 
tober 14.  The  letter  should  have 
read : 

After  about  a  year  as  chief  U.S. 
arms  control  negotiator  for  SALT 
II,  Warnke  resigned  quietly.' 
President  Carter's  top  advisers  felt 
that  he  was  'a  distinct  liability  to 
the  U.S.  SALT  II  efforts.'  The 
phrases  in  quotes  are  those  of 
former  National  Security  adviser 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 
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Spanish  House  Vital  to  Academic  CommunitY 


Tear  down  Spanish  House?  No.  Is 
this  harsh  and  definitive?  Ab- 
solutely. I  am  angry.  I  am  very 
angry,  and  I  am  not  alone.  There 
are  a  number  of  people  upset  about 
plans  to  remove  Spanish  House  for 
the  sake  of  academic  resource 
center,  et.  al.,  and  there  are  going 
to  be  a  lot  more  angry  people  if  I 
have  anything  to  do  about  it. 

As  far  as  the  other  renovation 
plans  are  concerned.  I  support 
them.  However,  any  action  taken 
to  destroy  Spanish  House  I  will  opK 
pose.  I  am  contemplating  (more 
seriously  than  some  people  would 
like  to  believe)  forcing  my  physical 
body  before  the  wrecking  ball. 
Does  this  sound  radical?  It  is.  But 
let  me  be  reasonable  prior  to  the 
hopefully  unnecessary  radical  ac- 
tion. Let  me  discuss  the  matter  ra- 
tionally. 

I  consider  the  number  of 
students,  faculty,  and  maintenance 
workers  (even  town  citizens)  that 
pass  through  that  picturesque  spot 
daily.  Weekly.  The  obvious  fact  is 


that  the  spot  is  heavily  trafficked 
by  virtuaUy  everyone  on  campus  in 
addition  to  many  others.  How  will 
the  presence  of  a  large  building  ef- 
fect walking  habits? 

How  will  this  new  structure  com- 
pare to  the  serene  setting  that 
presently  exists?  Spanish  House  is 
the  only  structure  on  campus  that 
is  an  easily  recognizable  link  to  the 
surrounding  architecutre.  The 
local  style  of  buildings  and  homes 
is  an  important  element  to  life  on 
the  Eastern  Shore.  Do  the  master- 
minds of  this  grand  renovation 
realize  the  subtle  pride  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  that  is  reflected  in 
the  appearance  and  location  of 
Spanish  House?  Spanish  House  is  a 
welcome  relief  among  the  bulky 
campus  structures  and  an  integral 
element  in  the  blending  of  the  cam- 
pus with  the  town.  Despite  this 
value  of  Spanish  House,  have  the 
designers  envisioned  this  new 
structure  in  what  is  already  a 
visually  "busy"  area? 

Going  beyond  the  psychological 


impact  of  the  removal  of  Spanish 
House  and  its  "modem"  replace- 
ment, there  are  other  factors  to 
consider.  Consideration  number 
one:  Spanish  House  serves  its  pre- 
sent purposes  extremely  well.  It  is 
a  good,  central  location  for  Securi- 
ty. It  ajnply  serves  the  needs  of 
campus  publications  (i.e.  The  Elm, 
The  Pegasus.  The  Washington  Col- 
lie Review,  and  the  necessary 
darkrooms.).  The  juxtaposition  of 
these  offices  is  enhanced  to  a  more 
advantageous  degree  "  with  the 
creative  writing  professor's  office 
also  being  located  there.  Con- 
sideration number  two:  Is  this 
location  for  an  academic  resource 
center  as  serviceable  and  accessi- 
ble as  it  might  appear  on  paper? 
Will  the  servicing  of  electricity, 
water,  and  heat  be  a  problem  with 
so  many  nearby  structures  needing 
these  things?  What  about  parking? 
There  will  be  an  inevitable  need  for 
servicing  and  that  entails  vehicles. 
Is  not  the  fire  lane  a  bit  over- 
burdened at  present  with  Security, 


maintenance,  and  student 
vehicles?  Will  people  be  expected 
to  park  behind  Reid  Hall,  or  in  the 
Bill  Smith  parking  lot?  This  is  no 
problem  if  the  weather  is  nice  and 
the  traffic  is  light,  but  what  if  con- 
ditions are  less  hospitable? 

The  considerations  of  parking 
leads  me  to  another  point.  Why  not 
put  the  building  in  an  area  where  it 
is  inoffensive,  accessible,  and 
where  there  is  ample  space 
available?  There  are  going  to  be 
renovations  and  additions  in  the 
area  between  Dunning  and 
Fergeson  Halls.  Here  is  a  brilliant 
suggestion  that  will  minimize  the 
interruption  of  campus  life  caused 
by  construction,  combine  the 
resource  center  with  relative 
elements  on  campus  life  (i.e.  the 
science  building  and  computing 
center  in  Fergeson  Hall),  and  quite 
probably  reduce  planning  and  con- 
struction costs  (is  that  not  impor- 
tant?): combine  the  academic 
resource  center  with  the  addition  to 
(Continued  on  Page  4 ) 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  Jennifer  Leach 


Question:   Do  you  think  the    library  should  install  a  computerized  system  to  detect  book  theft? 


Plunket  Beime-freshman 
Hartford,  CN 

"Students  who  take  things  il- 
legally from  the  library  do  not 
belong  in  this  school." 


Linda  Kennedy-sophomore 
Towson,  MD 

"No,  it's  too  much  money.  I  think 
they  should  try  to  enforce  the  honor 
code  and  other  devices  first." 


Greg  Anderson-freshman 
Morristown,  N.J. 

"Yes,  I  think  they  should  install 
the  system  because  it  will  save 
money  in  the  long  run,  and  our 
learning  resources  should  be  pro- 
tected." 


Don  Duhadaway-freshman 
Clayton,  DE 

"No,  because,  it  wouldn't  be 
worth  the  money.  Besides,  I  think 
the  honesty  of  the  students  here 
outweighs  the  need  for  such  a 
device." 


John  Koeppel-sophomore 
Luneberg,  Germany 

"No,  since  it  would  be  defeating 
the  purpose  of  a  small  liberal  arts 
community  where  honesty  is  held 
in  high  regard.  However,  the  col- 
lege should  install  toilet  paper 
stealing  devices  to  halt  the  blatant 
misuse  of  it." 


Claire  Yaniga-freshman 
Pearl  River,  New  York 

"The  installation  of  a  computer 
device  in  the  library  at  the  moment 
would  be  a  misappropriation  of 
funds  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
dire  need  for  more  driers  in  Minta 
Martin." 


Sue  DePasquale-freshman 
Towson,  MD 

"Though  the  initial  cost  of  in- 
stallation may  be  high,  students 
will  gain  in  the  long  run  because 
the  price  of  stolen  books  will  no 
longer  be  added  to  tuition  rates. 


L 


Kim  Hermann-junior 
Reistertown,  MD 

"It's  a  definite  shame  that,  at  a 
school  this  size,  the  students  can't 
be  responsible  enough  to  check  out 
and  return  their  own  books.  If  a 
"security"  system  has  to  be  install- 
ed it  would  depend  on  how  much  it 
costs  and  whether  the  cost  of  the 
system  balances  out  with  the 
amount  of  loss." 


Letters  to  the  Editor: 

Cater  Responds 


Vour  points  in  the  editorial  "For 
Love  or  Money"  (October  14  Elm) 
are  well  taken.  You  have  con- 
tributed useful  analysis  of  the  first 
semester  growing  pains  of  the 
Writing  Tutorial.  I  have  encourag- 
ed the  Dean  and  associates  to  con- 
sider these  and  other  criticisms  as 
they  make  mid-course  corrections. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  of- 
fering cash  prizes  -  which  would  go 
to  only  six  participants  —  could 
serve  as  a  "bribe"  to  all  those  in 
the  pilot  year  tutorials.  Perhaps  a 
better  plan  for  the  future  is  to  offer 
cash  prizes  for  the  best  expository 
writing  whether  accomplished 
within  or  without  these  tutotials.  I 


favor  rewarding  achievement  for 
expository  as  well  as  "creative" 
writing.  Most  students  graduating 
from  Washington  College  will 
never  write  a  novel  or  a  poem.  But 
they  will  find  daily  use  for  clear 
and  persuasive  expository  writing. 
My  bias  may  be  showing.  I 
believe  devoutly  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  good  writing  habits  has  been 
sorely  neglected  in  high  school  and 
college.  Nothing  can  do  more  for 
Washington  College  and  its 
graduates  than  to  achieve  a  reputa- 
tion for  strong  conmiitment  to  good 
writing.  Let  us  all  consider  how 
this  best  can  be  accomplished. 

Douglass  Cater 


Drive  Proves  Successful 


Washington  College  enjoyed  its 
most  successful  blood  donor  drive 
in  its  201-year  history  last  Tuesday. 
Over  113  students  agreed  to  par- 
ticpate  in  the  program  and  more 
than  100  units  were  actually  col- 
lected. 

The  drive  greatly  surpassed  the 
one  held  last  February,  when  just 
64  units  of  blood  were  collected. 

The  fall  drive  was  organized  by 
the  sophomore  class  who  coor- 
dinated the  participation  of  several 
local  charities.  The  sohpomore  of- 


ficers who  played  a  key  role  in 
donor  recruitment  included  Chip 
MacLead,  Rich  Wheeler,  Linda 
Kennedy,  and  Bryan  Bishop.  Other 
students  who  helped  with  registra- 
tion included  Jeff  Harrison,  Paula 
Miller.  Rich  Earnshaw,  Jim 
Reinhart  and  Tom  Moore. 

The  groups  with  the  most  donors, 
as  announced  by  the  SGA  following 
the  Blood  Drive,  ire  the  ZTA's  and 
the  Kent  House  group.  Each  group 
will  receive  a  keg  of  beer  in  ap- 
preciation of  their  participation. 


Spanish  House 


(Continued  from  Page 3) 

Dunning  Hall.  Logic  dictates  to  me 
that  one  larger  structure  will  be 
more  economical  to  create  than 
two  separate  structures.  With  the 
money  that  is  saved,  Spanish 
House  could  be  renovated  (in- 
sulation for  more  practical  heating 
is  only  one  possibility)  and  this 
familiar  and  pleasant  link  to  the 
past  could  remain  a  cherished  in- 
gredient of  Washington  College. 

Despite  the  facts  that  Spanish 
House  could  be  re-located,  or  that 
campus  insurance  rates  are  reduc- 
ed with  the  lack  of  wooden  struc- 
tures, I  believe  that  points  I  have 


made  override  these  considera- 
tions. I  have  only  said  enough  to 
make  my  point...!  can  say  a  lot 
more.  I  will  look  forward  to  a  peti- 
tion, more  letters  to  The  Elm.  let- 
The  Elm,  letters  to  local  publica- 
tions, the  soliciting  of  campus  sup- 
port, posters,  meetings,  and  well, 
let  me  ignore  the  obvious  radical 
action  for  now. 

Interested  students  of 
Washington  College,  I  ask  you  to 
consider  what  is  being  done 
without  student  approval.  I  ask  for 
support  in  what  I  think  is  a  worthy 
cause.  I  have  only  just  begun  to 
fight. 

Mike  Kline 


Elm  Corrected 


I  read  with  interest  and  concern 
the  article  in  the  October  7  Elm 
concerning  the  misdeeds 
associated  with  the  theft  of  student 
property  from  Kent  House  by 
roaming  juvenile  townies.  I  am 
writing  to  clarify  the  proper  terms 
of  art  that  should  be  used  to 
describe  the  event.  My  clarifica- 
tion centers  around  the  use  of  the 
term  "robbery,"  which  appeared 
in  both  headline  and  text. 

Robbery  is  basically  the 
trespassory  taking  and  carrying 
away  of  personal  property  from  the 
person  of  another  by  violence  or  in- 
timidation. Burglary,  on  the  other 
hand,  includes  the  breaking  and 
entering  of  the  dwelling  place  of 
another  in  the  nighttime  with  the 
intent  to  steal. 


Stealing,  or  theft,  occurs  when  a 
person  willfully  or  knowingly  ob- 
tains unauthorized  control  over 
property  of  the  owner  with  the  in- 
tent to  deprive  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty or  any  part  of  its  value.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  being  no  taking 
from  the  person  of  the  Kent  House 
residents,  the  nighttime  incident 
described  by  Officer  Roderick  was 
not  robbery  but  burglary  and  theft 
and  should  be  consistently  referred 
to  as  such. 

Other  than  that,  the  article  was 
very  well  done  and  I  look  forward 
to  reading  how  the  investigation 
progresses  in  future  Issues  of  the 
Elm. 

Sincerely, 
Harold  Douglas  Norton,  Esq. 
Class  of  1978 


Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


by  Darrell  Jester 

It  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  be 
taking  over  the  job  of  writing 
"Notes  From  the  Kitchen"  in  The 
Elm  for  Ken  Roderick,  I  would  like 
to  introduce  myself  at  this  time  as 
Darrell  Jester,  and  I  am  the  New 
Food  Service  Supervisor  for  the 
Washington  College  Food  Service. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind all  of  you  of  the  annual  Hallo- 
ween Dinner.  It  will  be  held  Mon- 
day. Oct.  31,  in  the  main  dining 
room.  A  best  costume  contest  will 
begin  at  6  p.m.  First  place  prize 
will  be  a  $25  gift  certificate  from 
the  Student  Center.  Second  place 
prize  will  be  five  pounds  of  steak,  a 
$15  value.  Judges  will  be  members 
of  the  Washington  College  faculty. 

Also,  a  bobbing  for  apple  contest 
will  be  held  throughout  dinner.  The 
winner  will  be  the  person  who 
fishes  an  apple  out  of  the  water  in 
the  least  amount  of  time.  First 
place  prize  will  be  three  pounds  of 
steak,  a  $10  value.  Second  place 
prize  will  be  $5  gift  certificate  from 
the  Student  Center.  Mr.  Tony 
Dougal  will  serve  as  judge  and  of- 
ficial timer. 

And  for  those  of  you  who  like  to 
be  creative,  a  table  will  be  set  up 
with  pumpkins  so  you  can  have  the 
opportunity  to  carve  your  own  Jack 
o'  Lanterns. 

I  look  forward  to  i  ?  ng  all  of  you 
on  the  31s'     .-ome  aressed  up  in 


your  Halloween  costume,  and  good 
luck  to  all  of  you  who  enter  the  con- 
tests. 

A  la  Carter:  Veal  night  will  be 
held  in  the  Main  Dining  Room  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  9th.  Thursday, 
Nov.  10th,  will  be  "Food  For  a  Bet- 
ter World"  in  Hynson  Lounge.  A 
lecture  on  alcholism  will  follow  the 
dinner. 

There  are  still  jobs  available  in 
the  dining  hall,  both  in  the 
dishroom  and  on  the  serving  line. 
Anyone  interested  should  contact 
the  supervisor  on  duty. 

Again,  it  is  my  honor  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Washington  College 
Food  Service.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions or  concerns  throughout  the 
school  year  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  contact  me. 

Thanks 

Last  Tuesday  the  SGA  Commit- 
tee on  Charities  sponsored  the  most 
successful  Red  Cross  Bloodrive 
ever  held  at  W.C.  The  drive  netted 
100  donors  which  surpassed  all 
previous  drives.  I  would  like  to  per- 
sonally thank  Chairman  Chip 
MacLead,  his  committee  and  all 
those  who  donated  their  time  and 
blood. 

Barry  Glassman 
SGA,  President 


Club  Funds  Allocated  By  SGA 


( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 
sion  on  the  language  clubs'  fun- 
ding, Adams  said  they  generally 
need  and  use  all  they  ask  for  and 
that  the  three  club's  are  "pretty  in- 
dustrious and  will  to  raise  some  of 
their  own  money."  The  clubs  help 
pay  for  foreign  films  on  campus 
and  for  guest  speakers  and  recep- 
tions afterward.  In  addition,  the 
clubs  hold  fund-raisers  throughout 
the  year,  Adams  said. 
The  Sailing  Club  received  $400  of 


Adios 


It  is  with  regret  I  bid  "Adios"  to 
the  students  of  W.C.  For  two  years 
I  have  walked  among  you  and  have 
gained  richly  from  it:  In  friend- 
ships, in  stimulating  discussions, 
and  an  understanding  of  a  genera- 
tion different  from  my  own.  I  thank 
you  for  the  memories  I  will  always 
carry  with  me. 

The  Colonel 

John  Williams, 

security 


its  $600  it  requested.  They  are  a 
dues-paying  club  which  pays  for  its 
travel  and  some  equipment,  said 
Adams.  Much  of  the  nnoney  was  to 
cover  repairs  and  insurance  to  the 
boats.  Said  SGA  Sen.  David 
Rosenberg  during  the  discussion, 
"They  have  only  one  boat  working 
condition,  which  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  with  sinking  in 
the  middle  of  the  river. ' ' 

The  Writer's  Union  requested 
$250  for  this  semester  primarily  to 
cover  the  cost  of  receptions  follow- 
ing readings  and  appearances  by 
visiting  writers.  The  committee 
recommended  the  group  receive 
$150.  It  was  mentioned  that  $100  of 
that  has  already  been  spent  and 
that  the  semester  is  half  over  so  the 
Writer's  Union  will  actually 
receive  $50. 

The  cost  of  publications  such  as 
Broadsides  and  the  Washington 
CoIJngc  Review  is  covered  by  the 
Board  of  Publications. 

The  Business  Club,  with  35  dues- 
paying  members,  asked  for  $300 


this  semester  for  field  trips  to 
Baltimore,  New  York  and 
Washington  D.C.,  as  well  as  for 
guest  speakers.  It  was  decided  that 
the  $150  collected  by  dues  added  to 
the  $200  the  SGA  voted  to  give  them 
totaled  more  than  they  had  asked 
for  in  the  first  place. 

The  William  Smith  Forum  re- 
quested $2,500  for  this  semester  to 
fund  guest  speakers  and  receptions 
afterward.  The  SGA  voted  to  give 
them  $2,000.   The  amount  is  still 


more  than  the  group  received  last 
year  because  a  grant  from  the 
Maryland  Foundation  for  the 
Humanities  did  not  materialize. 


The  Elm,  which  now  has  club 
status,  requested  $200  for  this 
semester  to  fund  seminars,  recep- 
tions and  posters,  photocopying 
and  other  forms  of  advertising.  The 
SGA  voted  to  give  The  Elm  $100  to 
cover  these  expenses. 


THE  ONGOING  REFORMATION 

Celebrating  the  500th  Anniversary 

Of  the  Birth  of  Martin  Luther 

on  November  10,  1483 

Thursday,  November  10         8.-00  p.m.  Hynson  Lounge 

"Luther's  Church:  A  Preview  of  Today  and  Tomorrow" 

Speaker:  Dr.  Gerhard  Spiegler 
Chairman.  Department  of  Religion 
Temple  University 

Introduction  by  John  A.  Miller.  Associate  Piotessor,  Depanment  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 
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Marines  Massacred   in  Beirut  Bombing 


On  Sunday,  October  23.  1983,  the 
world  was  forced  to  recall  the  inci- 
dent in  April  of  1983,  when  a  truck 
on  a  suicide-destroy  nmission, 
demolished  most  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Beirut,  killing  almost 
20  Americans.  At  approximately 
6:30  a.m.  last  Sunday,  a  simliar  in- 
cident occurred  at  Beirut  Interna- 
tional Airport,  where  American 
and  French  troops  on  a  peacekeep- 
ing mission  were  stationed.  Again, 
a  truck  loaded  with  over  a  ton  of  ex- 
plosives crashed  through  bar- 
ricades and  rammed  into  a 
building  where  over  two-hundred 
Marines  had  been  sleeping. 

AS  of  Wednesday,  the  death 
count  of  American  Marines 
numbered  219.  The  question  going 
through  many  Americans'  minds, 
was  whether  or  not  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration would  allow  this 
massacre  to  go  unchallenged. 
Others  demanded  the  peacekeep- 
ing force  be  removed  from  Beirut 
before  another  incident  occurred. 
Families  across  the  country  wait 
anxiously  to  hear  if  their  son  or 
husband    or    father    survived    the 


Beyond  Our  World 


by  Bonnie  Garr 


massacre.  "A  massacre"  is  the 
correct  term  in  assessing  the  at- 
tack because  the  Marines  involved 
were  hit  at  a  very  vulnerable  time  - 
when  they  were  sleeping.  Since 
many  did  not  sleep  with  their  dog 
tags  or  other  means  of  identifica- 
tion, the  process  of  identifying  the 
bodies  has  been  a  difficult  one. 
Wednesday,  most  of  the  bodies 
were  sent  to  Dover  Airforce  Base 
in  Delaware  for  further  identifica- 
tion and  preparation  to  be  sent  to 
their  families. 

The  terrorists  responsible  for  the 
bestial  act  did  not  stop  there.  They 
also  struck  one  of  France's 
weakest  spots,  killing  almost  one 
hundred  French  militiamen.  As 
American  Marines  tried  to  sift 
through  the  rubble  at  their  bar- 
racks, snipers  fired  shots  to  deter 
the  men  form  their  task. 


The  party  responsible  tor  tnese 
terrorist  acts  is  unknown,  although 
some  clues  point  to  Iran.  No 
retributive  acts  can  be  enforced 
unless  evidence  clearly  points  to 
one  country  or  rebel  faction.  Until 
then,  the  U.S.  is  continuing  its  mis- 
sion in  Beirut  and  has  already  sent 
over  300  more  troops  to  un- 
fortunately replace  those  who  were 
killed  in  the  explosion.  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  Paul  Kelley 
has  also  been  sent  to  Beirut  to 
evaluate  the  situation  and  to 
possibly  come  up  with  another 
position  for  the  Marines  to  take. 
Under  present  considerations  the 
major  base  of  the  Marines  may  be 
moved  onto  one  of  the  battleships 
stationed  in  the  harbor,  and  con- 
tingents may  be  sent  onto  the  air- 
port grounds. 


What  should  the  Marines  do  if 
faced  with  another  truck  trespass- 
ing? Shoot  to  kill  is  the  order  now 
being  given.  The  Marines,  afterall, 
should  be  allowed  to  defend 
themselves.  Even  though  their 
main  purpose  in  Beirut  is  to  serve 
as  a  peace-keeper,  the  protection  of 
their  own  lives  is  just  as,  if  not 
more,  important  as  the  goal  of 
their  mission. 

Was  the  attack  intended  to  play 
on  the  minds  and  feelings  of 
Americans  as  President  Reagan 
suggested,  or  was  the  attack  simp- 
ly that,  an  attack  by  a  disgruntled 
group?  Probably  both.  The  best 
way  to  incite  a  group  of  people  into 
action  is  to  threaten  or  injure  loved 
one.  Hopefully,  this  action  will  not 
be  swept  under  the  rug  and  forgot- 
ten about,  especially  in  light  of  the 
invasion  of  Granada  this  week. 
Thousands  of  miles  apart,  Beirut 
and  Granada  split  American  forces 
and  feelings.  We  can  only  hope  that 
these  incidents  do  not  continue  to 
erupt  in  other  areas  of  the  world 
with  the  effect  of  spreading  out 
American  forces  even  further. 


Steering  Committee  Prepares  Evaiuation 


( Continued  from  f  age  1 ) 
wanted  to  find  computers  that  had 
the  software  that  would  work  for 
us.  We  did  not  want  to  overburden 
the  prime."  The  computer  firm, 
Mowat  notes,  has  already  visited, 
and  should  supply  its  suggestions 
and  results  within  the  next  four 
weeks. 

Administrative  Weaknesses? 

Another  comment  on  the  Steer- 
ing Committee  centered  on  the  fact 
that  the  administration  was  over- 
burdened and  therefore  unable  to 
handle  many  of  its  own  duties. 
Mowat,  who  agrees  with  this,  ad- 
mits that  she  has  a  personal  assis- 
tant (this  position  was  created  in 
the  '83-'84  academic  year). 

In  addition,  administration  is 
reported  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
clearly     defined     goals     and     job 


descriptions.  Mowat  recognizes 
this  as  well,  and  stresses  that  steps 
will  be  taken  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. 

Faculty  Personnel  Policies 

The  Steering  Committee  also 
stressed  a  need  for  improvements 
in  the  areas  of  appointments  and 
tenure.  While  Cambridge 
Associates,  a  financial  consulting 
firm  made  the  suggestion  to  place 
a  freeze  on  the  proportion  of 
tenured  to  untenured  faculty,  the 
Steering  Committee  decided  that 
such  a  recommendation  would  be 
"unnecessarily  rigid  and  potential- 
ly harmful"  in  its  effects.  The  Com- 
mittee did,  however,  recognize  the 
need  for  more  women  and  minority 
members  in  the  faculty. 

Mowat  sees  this  year  as  making 
"great  progress  in  the  addition  of 


women  to  the  faculty;  however,  we 
have  had  bad  luck  in  the  area  of 
minority  groups. ' ' 

Another  suggestion  dealing  with 
the  tenure  process  concerned  the 
need  for  department  chairmen  to 
keep  untenured  faculty  members 
informed  of  their  progress  and  pro- 
blems. 

Lack  of  Evaluation 

One  particular  area  in  which 
W.C.  is  thought  to  be  lacking  is  that 
of  evaluation.  An  adequate  process 
for  "self-checking' '  was  recom- 
mended in  both  administrative  and 
admissions  levels.  Both  of  these 
departments  are  currently  explor- 
ing ways  of  implementing  the  sug- 
gestions; Mowat  sees  the  recently 
completed  self-study  as  a  "giant 
stride"  toward  achieving  the  goal. 

In  the  area  of  admissions,  it  was 


suggested  that  a  profile  of  the  type 
of  student  most  likely  to  succeed  at 
W.C.  be  compiled.  Director  of  Ad- 
missions, Kevin  Coveny,  agrees 
with  this  and  adds  that  plans 
already  exist  to  compose  this 
description. 

Library  Policies 
The  area  of  institutional  facilities 
was  also  probed  by  the  Steering 
Committee.  The  Miller  Library  in 
particular  became  the  target  of  a 
number  of  suggestions.  These  in- 
clude an  enlarged  professional 
reference  service,  installation  of 
smoke  detectors,  and  expansion  of 
the  present  sprinkler  system.  Also 
highly  reconunended  was  the  addi- 
tion of  an  electronic  security 
system  to  minimize  book  theft.  (At 
present,  only  the  honor  code  is  in 
effect. ) 


SJB  Lawyers  Selected 


by  Sharon  Himmanen 
Staff  Reporter 

At  Monday  night's  meeting  of  the 
SGA,  five  WC  students  were 
elected  as  lawyers  for  the  student 
Judiciary  Board.  These  students 
are  Amy  Steiglemann,  Jack 
Gilden,  Laurie  Ott,  Marianna  Noll, 
and  Bryan  Mitchel. 

There  were  initially  10  applica- 
tions turned  in  for  the  positions. 
Then,  at  the  SGA  meeting,  the  can- 
didates were  called  individually  in- 
to the  Sophie  Kerr  room.  Each  was 
asked  two  questions  by  SGA  Presi- 
dent Barry  Glassman,  concerning 
their  qualifications  and  duties  as 
lawyers.  Afterwards,  the  5  lawyers 
were  chosen  in  a  very  close  Senate 
vote. 


"All  the  candidates  who  applied 
seemed  highly  qualified.  I  feel  the 
five  lawyers  who  were  selected  will 
give  the  students  that  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  judiciary  system  a 
wide  range  of  attorneys  to  choose 
from,"  commented  SJB  chairman 
Dawn  Stewart. 


Ubrary  Film  Series  11/3/83 
"France  Falls" 
This  film  represents  another  in- 
stallment   in    a    series    entitled, 
"Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mon, "  focusing  on  the  unparaliell- 
ed  violence  of  nations  in  the  20th 
century. 
Thursday  at7:15  p.m.  in  the 
ground  floor  classroom  of  the 
Miller  Library 


MEETING  HOUSE  BOOKS 

2nd  Hand  and  Rare  Books 
322  A.  High  St.      . 
Tues.  &  Thurs.  9:30-12:30  Sat.  10-2:00 

Or  By  Appoin  tmen  f 

778-0069 


ROBERT  L.  FORNEY,  INC. 
Jeweler 

Downtown  -  Cross  St. 

A  FRIENDL  Y  A  TMOSPHERE  FOR  QUALITY  SHOPPING 

Jewelry,  Watch,  and  Related  Repairs 
8:30-5Mon. -Fri. 

9  1  Sat.  778-1966 


BUY  NOW  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

20%  off  all  merchandise 
in  the  store  (except  nightwear) 

NOV.  1-12, 1983 

Do  your  Christmas  monogram  ming 

now  &  save!! 

Use  our  convenient 

LAY-AWAY  PLAN 

■  Free  Gift  Wrapping' 

Infants  -Toddlers-  Girls  thru  Size  14-  Boys  thru  Size  20 
Petites  -  Juniors  -  Misses 
Mon. -Thurs. 

10:00-6:00 
Fri.  10:00-8:00  „         iiw'ri7,8sn. 

Sat.  10:00-5:00  V      kentplaza 

CHtSTERTOWN^ 
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Albers  Opens  Eyes 


by  Eric  Lorberer 
Staff  Reporter 

"To  Open  Eyes",  an  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  Joseph  Albers  being 
held  in  Tawes  Theatre,  is  designed 
to  increase  visual  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  viewer.  Albers  does  not 
want  to  tell  stories  with  these 
screenprint  designs  he  prefers  to 
communicate  ideas  in 
mathematical  ways.  For  this 
reason  he  uses  geometric  shapes 
and  relies  on  the  interaction  bet- 
ween linear  design  and  color  to  im- 
press the  viewer.  His  work  at- 
tempts to  challenge  the  viewer 
"to  open  eyes"  and  become  super- 
aware  of  these  fundamental 
aspects  of  art. 

The  series  of  prints  entitled 
"Homage  to  the  Square"  is  quite 
representative  of  Albers'  work.  In 
the  series,  he  explores  the  idea  that 
color  is  not  seen  as  it  truly  is,  but 
rather  as  relative  to  its  surroun- 
dings. To  improve  this,  he  places 
squares  of  the  same  size  and  color 
within  various  squares  of  different 
color,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  original  squares  seem  to 
change  not  only  color,  but  size  and 
depth  as  well.  In  the  series  entitled 
"Structural  Contellations",  Albers 
arranges  a  linear  composition  of 
parallelograms  (white  lines  on  a 
black  background)  to  produce  the 
unsettling  effect  that  the  obvious 
symmetry  of  the  design  is,  in  fact, 
not  symmetrical. 

Albers'  art  attempts  to  create  a 
situation  in  which,  as  he  says,  "Up- 


ward acts  as  downward,  foreward 
as  backward,  and  vertical  as 
horizontal. ..empty  spaces  become 
solid."  the  work  succeeds  on  this 
level,  yet  it  often  sinks  to  being 
mere  experiments  in  optical  illu- 
sions. Although  this  type  of  art  was 
revolutionary  in  the  1930's,  it 
seeriis  somewhat  jaded  now.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  what 
Albers  did  with  design  is  now  the 
foundation  of  American  art  educa- 
tion, and  for  this  alone  the  work  has 
an  intrinsic  value. 

Josef  Albers  (1888-1976)  studied 
at  the  famous  Bauhaus  school  of 
design  in  Germany.  His  work  is 
often  grouped  with  the  work  of 
Klee,  Kandinsky,  and  Mies 
Vander,  all  fellow  students  at  the 
Bauhaus.  Fleeing  Nazi  rule,  Albers 
came  to  America  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New  York,  and  later 
became  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Design  at  Vale  University. 
His  major  contribution  to  modern 
art  remains  his  exploration  of  the 
nature  of  color  and  line  and  of  how 
the  viewer  perceives  these  aspects 
of  art. 

"To  Open  Eyes"  is  sponsored  by 
the  Arts  Exhibits  Committee  and 
will  be  on  display  everyday  from  5 
p.m.  to  7  p.m.  until  Friday,  October 
28.  The  next  exhibit,  featuring  the 
work  of  Adolf  and  Virginia  Dehn,  is 
slated  to  open  Nov.  8,  and  will  be  on 
display  weekdays  from  6  p.m.  to  8 
p.m.  A  wine  and  cheese  reception 
will  be  held,  and  Mrs.  Dehn  will  be 
present  for  the  event. 


^^Volpone  ^^  Discussed 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 
All  galland  coperas  from  his  ink  he 
draineth. 

Only  a  little  salt  remaineth. 
Wherewith  he  '11  meet  your  cheeks, 
till  red  with  laughter, 

They  shall  look  fresh  a  week 
after. 

These  lines,  taken  from  tiie  pro- 
logue to  Ben  Johnson's  play, 
Voipone,  top  the  essence  of  perhaps 
the  most  unusual  and  innovative  of 
all  the  rennaisance  dramas.  A 
comedy  drama  revolving  around  a 
sly,  devious  conman  and  his 
parasitic  sidekick,  this  play  rates 
the  distinction  of  having  what  is 
probably  the  most  surprising  en- 
ding of  any  work  written  during 
thatperiod- 

Aceordingly  enough,  it  was 
Voipone  which  provided  the  topic 
of  the  seinester's  first  lecture  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Series.  Given  by  Di. 
Anne  Barton,  a  fellow  and  Tutor  in 
English  and  a  University  l^ecture 
at  England's  New  College  in  Ox- 
ford, the  talk  was  presented  on 
Tuesday,  October  18,  in  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Room  of  the  Miller  Library. 
The  discussion  included  an 
analysis  of  Voipone  itself  in  terms 
of  the  play's  humorous  and 
criminal  aspects,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
amination of  the  surprise  ending  of 
the  production.  In  the  final  scene, 
the  two  central  characters, 
Voipone  and  Mosca,  are  ap- 
prehended by  the  law,  and  each  is 
sentenced  to  a  punishment  of  in- 
carceration and  hard  labor  respec- 
tively. 

"These  ends,"  Barton  stressed, 
"represent  a  violation  of  the  comic 
law."  She  admitted,  however,  that 


such  an  outcome  was  "justified  by 
comic  ecstacy."  The  characters 
Celia  and  Bonario,  both  intrinsical- 
ly good  and  decent  by  nature, 
"seem  misplaced"  in  such  a  play, 
according  to  Barton.  She  drove 
home  this  point,  mentioning  that 
throughout  the  play,  Celia  remain- 
ed faithful  to  her  husband,  despite 
his  harsh  treatment  of  her. 

Another  aspect  of  the  play  prob- 
ed by  Barton  was  that  of  Jonson's 
choice  of  names  for  his  character. 
A  majority  of  the  population  of 
Voipone  is  tagged  with  animal- 
related  words  wuch  as  Voltore 
(derived  from  vulture)  and  Cor- 
baccio  (crow).  Parrot  and  hawk 
references  completed  this  set.  Bar- 
ton noted  that  characters  such  as 
the  criminal  Voipone  (fox)  and 
Mosca  (his  assistant,  "the  fly"  on 
parasite-)  were  set  apart  from 
these  creatures.  In  addition,  the 
purer  characters,  Celia  ("the 
heavenly")  and  Bonario  ("the 
good")  were  labeled,  as  was 
Castrone,  a  eunuch.  Barton  noted 
that  these  names  signified  not  only 
personality  traits  but  physical  ones 
as  well. 

A  comparison  of  Shakespeare 
and  Jonson  was  also  presented  by 
the  speaker.  Barton  noted  that 
while  Shakespeare  "worked 
through  superrealism,  Jonson's 
method  is  different.  His  technique 
depends  upon  inference  rather 
than  revelation.  Jonson's 
characters  are  not  flat  in  he  has 
forced  them  to  exist." 

One  technique  which  both 
writers  share,  however,  is  the  use 
of  'listing'  or  cataloguing'  of  nouns 
or  characteristics  in  characters' 
dialogue.     Shakespeare,     who 


Lecture,  Performance 


by  MacKerron  Talcott 
Staff  Reporter 

A  lecture  performance  sounds 
dull.  Students  have  enough  lectures 
to  go  to.  But  "An  Evening  with  Ed- 
ward Villella  and  Dancers"  on  Oct. 
25,  was  an  intriguing  introduction 
to  the  world  of  ballet. 

Edward  Villella  joined  New  York 
City  Ballet  in  1957,  Since  then  he 
has  danced  "Stars  and  Stripes"  for 
President  Kennedy's  inauguration, 
and  has  danced  command  per- 
formances for  presidents  Johnson, 
Nixon  and  Ford.  Villella  was  also 
the  only  American  asked  to  dance 
an  encore  after  he  had  received  22 
curtain  calls  at  the  Bolshoi  Theater 
in  Moscow.  Now  he  is  artistic  direc- 
tor of  The  State  Ballet  of  New  York 
and  of  Ballet  Oklahoma , 

Edward  Villella  is  a  good  lec- 
turer. Although  he  was  up  on  stage, 
he  was  able  to  speak  on  the  au- 
dience's level.  He  did  not  in- 
timidate with  his  knowledge  and 
experience;  he  told  stories  that 
made  the  audience  laugh. 

After  his  introductory  remarks  a 
section  called  "At  the  Barre"  was 
presented.  It  was  the  skeleton  of  a 
ballet  class.  Dancers  from  the. 
State  Ballet  of  New  York 
demonstrated  barre  and  center 
floor  exercises  as  Villella  explain- 
ed "tern  out"  and  line,  tlie  base  of 
ballet  technique.  Technique 
"makes  the  ordinary  extraor- 
dinary," he  notes. 

The  dancers  and  audience  were 
warmed  up  for  the  performance. 
The  first  piece,  "'Shenadoah," 
choreographed  by  Villella,  and 
danced  by  Roseanne  Germer  and 
himself,  was  centered  around  the 
dream  which  a  sailor  had  about  the 
woman  he  left  behind. 

The  dance  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  Villella  supporting  and  lif- 


ting Roseanne  Germer.  One  ex- 
pected him  to  be  more  than  a 
porter.  It  wa§  his  stage  presence 
rather  than  his  dancing  which  ex- 
pressed the  role  of  the  sailor;  his 
face  became  drawn  and  tragic. 

Germer  was  lithe  and  graceful. 
His  face,  however,  did  not  show  a 
great  deal  of  expression.  It  was 
almost  as  if  she  was  too  cute.  She 
should  have  conveyed  to  the  au- 
dience that  she  was  either  taunting 


Edward  Villella  taught  an  open 
dance  seminar  on  Tuesday. 

or  haunting  the  sailor  with  her 
beauty  and  happiness.  Her  role 
could  have  been  deeper  than  she 
portrayed. 

The"Nutcracker"  pas  de  deux  is 
a  fine  example  of  19th-century 
romantic  ballet.  Germer  and 
Joseph  Fritz  were  grand.  They 
danced  right  on  the  music.  At 
times,  however,  they  seenied  a  lit- 
tle sharp,  as  if  their  teacher  was 
saying.  "Be  there,  be  there!"  This 
might  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
"Nutcracker"  was  the  piece  the 


employs  this  method  in  A  Midsum- 
mer Night*s  Dream,  to  describe  an 
inordinate  amount  of  gifts  going  to 
Lysander,  can  be  paralleled  with 
Jonson,  who  uses  a  great  deal  of 
nouns  in  describing  the  clutter  in- 
side one  character's  head.  Barton 
did,  however,  find  several  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  writers. 

"With  Shakespeare,  (the  effect 
of  listing)  is  cohesive,  a  tribute  to 
the  harmony  of  a  natural  work." 
Jonson's  use,  meanwhile,  "reflects 
a  cluttered  and  irredeemable  ur- 
ban sprawl." 

Although  Voipone  is  partly  a 
comedy,  Barton  stressed  that  it 
"erased  any  pretense  of  a  romantic 
love  leading  to  marriage"  between 
any  of  its  characters.  Celia,  at  the 
end  of  the  play,  "had  no  suggestion 
of  any  young  man  in  the  future,  no 
establishment  of  a  bond  that  might 
ripen  into  love." 

Likewise,  Volpone's  is  not  a  hap- 
py fate,  for  "he  has  chosen  to  pull 
down  the  whole  house  of  cards  in 
his  own  head." 

In  conclusion,  Barton  mentioned, 
the  epilogue  of  the  play  reminds 
audiences  "that  there  are  certain 
criteria  forjudging  crimes." 

A  short  question  and  answer  ses- 
sion followed  the  lecture,  after 
which  the  small  group  in  atten- 
dance dispersed.  Barton,  who  also 
is  the  author  of  a  forthcoming  book 
entitled,  Ben  Jonson,  Dramatist, 
presented  another  lecture  that 
evening,  centering  on 
Shakespeare's  comic  creation, 
Falstaff. 


Barton 


by  Caty  Coimdjeris 

Staff  Reporter 

and  Sue  De  Pasquale 

Staff  Reporter 

Shakespearean  scholar  Anne 
Barton  enlightened  W.C.  communi- 
ty through  her  lecture  entitled, 
"Falstaff  and  the  Comic  Communi- 
ty." The  first  of  the  year's 
speakers  for  the  Sophie  Kerr  Lec- 
ture Series,  Barton  spoke  on  Tues- 
day, October  18. 

Renowned  for  being  the  first 
woman  ever  elected  as  a  fellow  to 
New  College  Oxford,  Barton  began 
her  studies  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
There,  as  an  undergraduate,  she 
was  published  in  The  Shakespeare 
Quarterly.  According  to  English 
Department  Chairperson  Dr.  Nan- 
cy Tatum,  "It  astonished 
everybody  because  it  was  the  first 
thing  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  publish- 
ed by  that  journal.  Barton's  first 
major  work,  Shakespeare  and  the 
Idea  of  the  Play,  has  been  widely 
acclaimed.  Her  most  recent 
studies  have  concentrated  on  the 
famed  dramaticist  Ben  Johnson, 
on  whom  she  has  lectured  at  the 
Folger  Library  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

In  her  well-attended  lecture  in 
the  Sophie  Kerr  Room,  Barton 
focused  on  the  character  Falstaff 
and  his  role  in  Shakespeare's  com- 
edy. The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

She  asserted,  "Falstaff  is  one  of 
the  most  memorable  embodiments 
of  a  comic  type  stretching  back  to 


ature  Villella  Dancers 


group  did  not  have  time  to  rehearse 
before  the  performance. 

Villella  "passed  through"  the 
"Agon"  variation  because  he 
noted,  "I'm  not  a  dancer 
anymore."  It  is  hard  to  Ijelieve  this 
fact,  however,  because  he  moved 
with  such  authority  and  intensity. 

He  explained  that  Balanchine's 
"Agon"  was  a  neo-classicial  role. 
The  style  was  jazz  superimposed 
onto  the  classical.  Neoclassicism 
does  not  have  story  book 
characters;  the  meaning  to  the 
gestures  is  found  in  the  music. 
Villella  first  danced  "Agon"  in 
1958.  The  role  proved  a  great 
challenge  for  him.  After  all,  he 
commented  wryly,  "it's  hard  to 
hum  Stravinsky." 

"Tarantella,"  a  lively  folk 
dance,  is  a  show  piece  for  virtuosi- 
t\  because  it  requires  great  speed, 
ability,  and  endurance.  Villella 
described  it  as  "a  gut  buster."  Kim 
Vicker-Nass  was  precise  and  con- 
trolled, Joseph  Fritz  lagged  behind 
her  technique.  Both  danced  with 
enthusiasm. 

■'Legs  of  Lamb,"  choreographed 
by  Villella  to  ragtime  music,  was 
flirtatious  and  fun.  The  steps  were 
clean  and  smartly  done  by  Ro- 
seanne  Germer  and  Ric  Abel. 
Tlieir  animation  was  terrific. 

Villella  said  he  visited  an  old 
friend  by  dancing  the  "Apollo" 
variation.  "Apollo"  is  one  of  Balan- 
chii^e's  greatest  works.  "The 
critics  at  the  time  panned  it  of 
course,"  Villella  remarked.  He 
showed  how  Balanchine  would  take 
a  fMJsition.  abstract  it,  and  yet  it 
wouJd  remain  classical.  He  told  the 
audience  about  some  of  the  images 
in  the  dance:  images  of  an  eagle 
swooping  down,  a  matador,  a 
chariot,  A  soccer  kick.  Even  after 


explanation,  "Apollo"  was  a  won- 
dorous  mystery , 

"Fantasies"  was  beautiful  and 
layered  with  meanings.  The 
ensemble  work  was  intricate  and 
smoothly  executed;  couples  chang- 
ed partners,  came  together,  pulled 
each  other  apart.  One  woman  in 
the  audience  said  she  did  not  like  it 
at  all.  When  asked  why  she  said 
"Because  it  was  too  true." 

"An  Evening  with  Edward 
Villella  and  Dancers"  was  enjoyed 
by  an  audience  including  children, 
professional  dancers,  and  W.C. 
students,  a  group  with  diversified 
levels  of  ballet  appreciation. 
Everyone  learned  something  about 
the  world  of  ballet  and  the  great  ar- 
tist Edward  Villella. 
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ffomcrfitfCfSftt  Explained 


on  Falstaff 


Aristophanes,  but  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  found  it  possible  to 
realize  this  character's  flaw  only 
within  the  context  of  EngUsh 
history  and  not  within  that  of  com- 
edy." 

Barton  traced  the  metamor- 
phisis  of  the  comic  hero  from  the 
time  of  Aristophanes  until 
Shakespeare's  presentation  of 
Falstaff  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.  Though  she  asserted  that 
both  authors  utilized  similar 
character  traits.  Barton  emphasiz- 
ed that  Falstaff  differs  distinctly 
because  he  does  not  present  the 
dominant  viewpoint  of  the  play. 

In  her  discussion  of  Falstaff, 
Barton  also  dealt  with  the 
background  of  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.  She  commented, 
"Although  London  was  the  place  in 
which  he  lived  and  worked,  and 
although  he  was  perfectly 
prepared  to  resurrect  a  much  older 
city  in  his  English  Histories,  Lon- 
don comedy  was  a  genre  he  avoid- 
ed. "In  fact,  Shakespeare  was  the 
only  writer  who  did  not  set  any  of 
his  comedies  in  the  city  of  London 
after  the  sixteen  hundreds.  The  ci- 
ty of  Windsor  in  the  "Merry 
Wives''  was  the  closest 
Shakespeare  ever  came 
geographically  to  London  as  a  set- 
ting for  one  of  his  comedies." 

Barton  concurred  with  the 
literary  critic  Barber  that  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  not  a 
festive     comedy.     She    said, 


"Shakespeare  has  created  a  pain- 
ful confrontation  between  an  im- 
memorial kind  of  comic  hero  and 
his  own  form  of  comedy 
demonstrating  his  daring  in- 
dependence of  characters  of  this 
type." 


by  Jean  Steigleman 
Staff  Reporter 

The  Lecture  Series  began  its  fall 
season  with  "Romantic  Views 
From  the  Renaissance,"  presented 
by  Dr.  J.  Salmon.  The  first  point 
,  emphasized  in  the  lecture  was  the 
tendency  of  many  Eighteenth- 
century  writers  and  historians  to 
judge  the  past  by  Eighteenth- 
century  standards,  while  the  more 
Romantic  authors  attempted  to , 
judge  history  on  its  own  individual 
value.  People  like  Michelet,  one  of 
the  earliest  Romantic  Renaissance 
writers.  Saint  Beuve,  and  Chaute 
Briand,  all  perfect  the  studying  of 
the  Renaissance  and  its  implica- 
tions to  a  fine  art. 

He  also  emphasized  the  contribu- 
tions of  Burkhardt  who  focused 
specifically  on  the  Renaissance. 
Burkhardt  said  that  the 
Renaissance  was  inspired  by 
classicial  literature  and  the  art  and 
politics  of  the  "distinctly"  Italian 
Renaissance  which  had  an  impor- 


tant Greek  influence  throughout 
two  generations.  The  art  and 
politics  also  were  inspired  by 
secular  overtones  and  pagan  over- 
tones. Burkhardt  didn't  take  much 
notice  of  the  French  Romanticists 
because  he  wrote  many  years  after 
and  took  a  fresh  approach. 

Dr.  Salmon  agrees  with 
Burkhardt's  conclusions  and  adds 
that  Burkhardt  provides  one  of  the 
truly  coherent  views  of  the 
Reniassance.  Finally  he  noted  that 
the  writers  mentioned  are  often 
considered  to  be  controversial  and 
that  many  people  believe  that  the 
ideas  of  chivalry  exalted  by  these 
men  only  exist  in  fiction.  ^ 

Dr.  Salmon  received  his  educa- 
tion in  his  native  New  Zealand  and 
went  to  Cambridge  University  in 
England.  He  has  written  many 
books  on  Six  tee n t h-a nd- 
Seventeenth-century  France,  and 
he  received,  in  recognition  for  his 
endeavors,  an  honorary  degree 
from  Victoria  University  in  1970. 


McCrory  Presents  Ivory  Art 


Ivory  objects  from  the  medieval 
era  will  be  the  focus  of  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  at  Washington 
College.  Dr.  Martha  McCrory  of 
The  Walters  Art  Gallery  in 
Baltimore  will  speak  on  "A 
Medieval  Treasury  at  The  Walters 
Art  Gallery"  on  Friday,  Nov.  11,  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Hynson  Lounge,  Hod- 
son  Hall.  Admission  is  free  and  the 
public  is  invited. 

Dr.  McCrory  will  discuss  those 
works  of  art  in  ivory  which  are 
featured  in  the  exhibiton  Ivory: 
The  Sumptuous  Art,  currently  on 
display  at  The  Walters  Art  Gallery 
in  Baltimore.  The  featured  objects 
are  mainly  from  the  St.  Denis 
Treasury  and  will  be  examined  as 
they  relate  to  the  ideas  and  at- 
titudes of  the  Middle  Ages  toward 
the  precious  objects  which  adorned 
many  of  the  churches  of  Gothic 
Europe.  In  addition  to  the  lecture 
and  slide  show,  a  short  film 
highlighting  treasures  at  The 
Walters  Art  Gallery  will  be 
presented. 

Dr.  Martha  McCrory  received  a 
B.  A.  Honours  Degree  in  the  History 


of  European  Art  from  the  Cour- 
tauld  Institute  of  Art  in  London, 
England.  There  she  also  prepared 
her  doctoral  dissertation  on  the 
design  and  iconography  of  papal 
coins  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  she  completed  in  1975.  From 
1976  until  1982  she  was  employed  at 
the  Museo  degli  Argenti  in 
Florence,  Italy,  cataloging  their 
collection  of  2,000  cameos  and  in- 
taglios and  teaching  elementary 
and  high  school  students  who 
visited  the  museum.  Since  1982  she 
has  been  a  lecturer  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  The  Walters 
Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore.  She  is  the 
author  of  numerous  articles  on 
Italian  art  and  has  lectured  on 
diverse  topics  for  art  galleries  and 
numismatic  societies  here  and 
abroad. 

This  project,  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  College  Lecture 
Series,  is  made  possible  by  a  grant 
from  the  Maryland  Humanities 
Council,  an  affiliate  of  the  Natirtnal 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
and  by  the  support  of  The  Walters 
Art  Gallery,  Baltimore. 


Walters   Displays  Ivory  Art 


A  rare  Viking  plaque  and  two 
ivories  from  the  Fortress  at 
Nimrud  have  been  acquired  by  The 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  and  will  be  on 
display  as  part  of  the  exhibition, 
Ivory:  The  Sumptuous  Art,  open- 
ing October  14.  1983  and  running 
through  January  15, 1984. 

The  Norwegian  Viking  plaque  is 
carved  of  whalebone  and  dates 
from  the  late  8th  to  the  early  9th 
century.  Almost  nine  inches  high, 
the  plaque  is  ornamented  with  two 
monster  heads  confronting  each 
other  at  the  top,  and  a  rounded  fret 
pattern  in  a  band  along  the  bottom. 

The  plaque  is  one  of  a  number  ex- 
cavated from  the  graves  of  wealthy 
Viking  women.  The  exact  function 
of  the  board  has  not  been  determin- 
ed, but  it  is  thought  that  they  may 
have  been  serving  dishes  of  some 
kind,  related  to  rich  households. 

The  two  Nimrud  ivories  are  an 
exchange  donation  to  The  Walters 
from  the  British  School  of  Ar- 
chaeology in  Iraq.  Discovered  in 
the  store  rooms  of  the  large  for- 


tress of  the  Assyrian  King 
Shalmanesar  III,  they  are  thought 
to  have  been  tribute  or  booty  from 
the  cities  of  Syria,  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia  in  the  ninth  century  B.C. 

One  of  the  ivories  acquired  by 
The  Walters  is  a  thick,  north  Syrian 
plaque  and  depicts  a  cow  nursing  a 
suckling  calf  which  is  beautifully 
carved  in  high  relief.  The  other  is  a 
thin  plaque  in  Phoenician  style, 
showing  a  griffin  against  a  sacred 
tree,  carved  in  fine  low  releif . 

Very  little  has  survived  of  the 
great  ancient  cities  of  Syria, 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia  of  the  9th 
through  7th  century  B.C.  The 
Walters  is  fortunate  to  have  a 
small  but  important  collection  of 
ancient  Near  Eastern  Art  including 
two  has  reliefs  from  the  palace  at 
Nimrud  an^l  the  only  sections  of  the 
bronze  Gates  of  Shalmanesar  III  in 
the  United  States. 

The  acquisition  of  these  three  im- 
portant pieces  is  fortunate,  as  they 
provide  key  links  in  The  Walters' 
extensive    ivorv    collection,    con- 


sidered the  sixth  largest  in  the 
world.  Many  of  the  Gallery's  im- 
portant holdings  in  this  area  will  be 
on  display  in  Ivory:  The  Sump- 
tuous Art. 

The  first  major  exhibition  of 
ivory  as  a  material  for  works  of  art 
organized  in  the  United  States, 
Ivory:  The  Sumptuous  Art 
chronicles  the  history  of  the  use  of 
this  rare  material  in  western  art. 
Over  500  objects  make  up  this  com- 
prehensive exhibition,  ranging  in 
style  from  pre-dynastic  Egypt  of 
4500  B.C.  to  Art  Nouveau  of  the  20th 
century.  The  collection  is  made 
even  more  remarkable  by  the  fact 
that  with  few  exceptions  all  of  the 
western  ivories  were  collected  by 
one  man,  Henry  Walters. 

The  Walters  Art  Gallery  is 
located  at  Charles  and  Centre 
Streets  in  downtown  Baltimore. 
Wednesdays  are  free  admission 
days.  For  further  information,  call 
547-9000. 
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Homecoming    Features  Parade,  Parties,  Game 


by  Claire  Yaniga 
Staff  Reporter 

Dancing,  drinking,  socializing, 
enthusiastic  cheering,  monsters, 
and  goblins.  What  do  all  these 
describe?  Washington  College 
Homecoming. 

Beginning  with  the  infamous  Sig 
Halloween  party,  WC  students  will 
be  treated  to  a  weekend  of  fun  and 
excitement.  The  Sig  party  will  rock 
tonight  at  9:30.  Entrance  fee  is 
$1.99  with  costume,  and  party- 
goers  will  receive  a  candy  corn  as 
change  for  their  $2.00. 

Activities  continue  on  Saturday, 
Oct.  29,  when  the  Shoremen 
challenge  Johns  Hopkins  in  a  soc- 
cer game.  Floats  will  be  displayed 
on    the    fiel<.  '^^If-time.    Cash 

prizes  for  the  -^.. floats  will 

be  awarded. 

The  highlight  of  the  weekend,  the 
SGA  Homecoming  dance  occurs  on 
Saturday  from  9:30  p.m.  -  1 :00  a.m. 
in  the  cafeteria.  This  year  brings  a 
switch  in  music  from  bigband  to 
Top  40  Hits  with  Appaloosa,  a  band 
popular  in  the  Baltimore  area.  A 


semi-formal  dress  code  sets  the 
mood  for  the  night  and  party-goers 
are  encouraged  to  attend  a  Theta 
party,  in  the  chapter  room,  at  1:30 
a.m.  The  tickets  for  the  SGA  dance 
are  $5  a  couple  and  $3  stag.  Beer 
and  wine  will  be  on  sale  in  the  cof- 
fee house. 

SGA  social  committee  chairman 
Lucie  Hughes  stated,  "I  think  the 
difference  in  the  band  will  make 
the  weekend.  We're  doing  it  for  the 
students  and  not  the  alumni." 
Hughes  is  this  year's  homecoming 
coordinator. 

Although  the  only  alumni  activi- 
ty is  the  Hall  of  Fame  Banquet  and 
Induction  Ceremonies  on  Friday, 
next  year  promises  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful homecoming  for  the  alum- 
ni. 

Mackey  Streit,  director  of  Alum- 
ni Affairs,  said,  "I  came  in  on  Sept. 
1,  and  there  were  no  real  plans  for 
Homecoming."  Because  of  the  lack 
of  time  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  hotel  rooms  available  as  a  result 
of  the  hunting  season  crowds,  most 
of  Streit's  effort  and  energy  is  be- 
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ing  channeled  towards  next  year's 
homecoming. 

Among  traditional  homecoming 
weekend  activities,  Streit  has  ideas 
for  a  Legacy  Weekend  where  the 
children  of  the  alumni  are  able  to 
experience  life  at  W.C.  with  their 
parents  ilong  to  accompany  them. 


She  also  proposes  a  continuing 
Education  Weekend  to  classes 
similar  to  the  ones  which  they  at- 
tended in  their  college  years. 

"It's  a  marvelous  answer  to  the 
alumni  who  don't  want  to  come 
back  and  drink  beer  and  go  to  a 
lacrosse  game,"  stated  Streit. 


Williams  Departs 


by  Amy  Selfert 
Editor-in-chief 

After  having  served  with  the 
Washington  College  Security  force 
for  the  past  two  years,  Officer  John 
Williams  has  announced  his  deci- 
sion to  leave. 

Prior  to  working  at  WC,  Williams 
was  employed  by  a  mining  com- 
pany in  Minnesota.  However, 
Williams  and  his  wife  Anne  left 
Minnesota,  opting  for  the  warmer 


Officer  John  Williams 


climate  of  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore.  (This  area  had  additional 
benefit  of  putting  the  Williams  in 
closer  proximity  to  other  family 
members. ) 

In  assessing  his  work  at  WC, 
Williams  states,  "The  rewarding 
part  of  working  with  security  is  the 
association  with  the  student  body. 

"It's  been  very  interesting  to 
watch  different  students  develop. 
I've  enjoyed  watching  the  young 
minds  develop  into  different  per- 
sonalities and  into  mature  people." 

The  former  security  officer 
possesses  a  pilot's  license;  in  his 
spare  time  Williams  enjoys  flying 
and  sailing,  as  well. 

Williams  and  his  wife  plan  to 
relocate  in  Tampa,  Florida.  There, 
Williams  hopes  to  land  a  full-time 
position  at  a  marina,  airport  or 
possibly  another  college.  He  notes 
that  his  work  at  WC  has  provided 
him  with  "an  interest  in  collegiate 
life.  I  find  the  college  atmosphere 
very  enjoyable." 

Director     of     Security     Jerry 

Roderick  concludes  "John  was  an 

excellent  security  officer,  and  I'm 

S  sorry  to  see  him  leave.  I  wish  him 

luck  in  his  future  endeavors." 
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Honors  Course  Announced  for  Spring 


.r^ 


by  Laura  Mooney 

Staff  Reporter 

and 

Amy  Self  ert 

Editor-in-Chief 

In  preparation  for  the  Honors 
Seminar  program  slated  for  Initia- 
tion in  1984-85,  the  Honors  Seminar 
Committee  has  announced  the  in- 
stitution of  a  pilot  course  to  be  of- 
fered in  the  1984  Spring  semester. 
Xhe     course     ML/So     499 

Bureaucracy;  Weber*s  Cage  and 
Kafka's  Castle,"  which  will  be 
open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  will  be 
taught  by  Dr.  Joachim  Scholz  and 
Dr.  Steven  Cades. 

This  pilot  course  proposes  to  con- 
sider literary  works  by  Kafka, 
Gogol,  Huxley,  and  Pynchon,  and 
social  science  analyses  including 
those  of  Weber,  Mills  and  Etzioni, 
The  instructors  hope  that  by  ex- 
amining the  writer's  and  the  social 
scientist's  response  to 
bureaucracy,  conflicts  will  emerge 
that  will  lead  to  a  better  understan- 


ding, both  of  bureaucracy  and  its 
consequences,  and  of  the  processes 
of  fiction-writing  and  of  scientific 
analysis. 

The  course  which  will  meet  once 
a  week  on  Wednesday  evenings, 
will  cover  four  fictional  works  and 
perhaps  three  hundred  pages  of 
social  science  essays.  Students  will 
write  only  one  examination,  but 
will  also  prepare  two  brief  position 
papers,  a  term  paper,  and  a  report 
on  the  term  paper  to  be  presented 
to  the  seminar. 

Although  there  are  no  fixed  re- 
quirements for  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  seminar^  students 
who  are  interested  in  joining  must 
write  a  letter  indicating  their  in- 
terest in  the  course.  Professor 
Cades  suggests  that  the  letter  ex- 
plain how  the  course  will  fit  into  the 
student's  curriculum,  future  plans, 
or  interests. 

Letters  should  be  submitted  to 
Dr.  Robert  Fallaw,  Chairman  of 
the  Honors  Course  committee.  On 
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the  basis  of  those  letters,  ad  and 
students'  academic  records,  the 
committee  will  select  16  students  to 
participate.  Cades  notes, 
"Students  will  be  admitted  to  these 
courses  on  the  basis  of  interest  and 
grades,  but  neither  exclusively. " 

The  course  in  the  Honors 
Seminar  may  count  towards  a  stu- 
dent's major  if  departmental  ap- 
proval is  granted. 

The  transcripts  of  honors 
seminar  participants  will  indicate 
that  the  course  was  "special,"  as 
an  honors  offering.  However,  a 
participant  will  receive  customary 
academic  a  credit,  and  the  grade 
which  is  earned  in  the  course  will 


not  be  weighted  in  calculating  the 
student's  grade  point  average. 

At  the  end  of  the  Spring 
Semester,  the  Honors  Seminar 
Committee  will  evaluate  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  based  on  the 
suggestions  and  comments  of  those 
students  and  faculty  who  par- 
ticipated. In  assessing  the  value  of 
the  proposed  Honors  Program  tor 
the  College  Committee  Chairman 
Dr.  Fallaw  states,  "We  have  some 
students  here  at  the  college  who 
would  welcome  intellectual 
challenge,"  and  the  program 
might^also  serve  to  motivate  other 
students  to  further  academic  pur- 
suits. 
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INTERESTED  IN  A  MASTERS  DEGREE  IN 

ACCOUNTING? 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION? 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION? 

Discover  Rice  University's  Jesse  H.  Jones 
Graduate  School  of  Administration  —  A 
Representative  Will  Be  On  Campus  On 

November  1,1983 

For  Further  Information,  Contact: 

Career  Development 


Please  send  an  application  and  a  brochure  about  Rice 
.University's  JONES  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  to: 
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CITY 


COLLEGE  . 


DEGREE  DATE 


RICE  UNIVERSITY 
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P.O.  BOX  1892 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77251 

1713)  527-4893 
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Women's  Volleyball  Advances  Record 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 
Since     last     reported,     WC's 
women's  volleyball  team  has  ad- 
vanced its  record  to  7-16. 

On  Friday,  October  14,  and 
Saturday,  October  15,  the 
Shorewomen  hosted  the 
Washington  College  Invitational 
tournament.  Play  began  Friday 
night,  when  WC  was  defeated  by 
Essex  Community  College.  That 
same  evening,  the  Shorewomen 
hitters  faced  top-ranked  Thiel  Col- 
lege. Showing  their  skill,  Theil  pro- 
ved too  strong  for  the  tired 
Washington  Team,  defeating  them 
handily  in  three  straight  games. 

The  Shorewomen  played  UMES, 
Morgan  State,  and  Wilmington  on 
Saturday.   UMES  was  WC's  first 
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opponent,  and  the  Shorewomen 
emerged  triumphant  15-12  and  15- 
13. 

Everything  was  downhill  from 
there  however,  as  Washington  lost 
their  final  two  matches.  Morgan 
won  the  next  match,  and  the  Shore 
hitters  were  downed  by  Wilm- 
ington, as  well.  In  spite  of  their  1-4 
record  in  the  tournament,  the 
Shorewomen  played  as  a  team 
should.  Coach  Penny  Fall  com- 
mented, "We  were  the  shortest 
team  going,  but  we  played  well.  We 
did  ourselves  proud." 

Following  the  disasterous  week- 
end tourney  the  volleyball  team 
ventured  down  to  Washington,  D.C. 
to  square  off  against  Catholic 
University  and  St.  Mary's  College. 
The  Shore  hitters  did  not  fare  too 
well,  as  they  were  defeated  by  both 
opposing  squads.  Catholic  U.  used 
their  height  to  great  advantage  and 
conquered  WC,  15-3  and  15-11.  The 
Shorewomen  also  played  poorly 
against  St.  Mary's  and  lost  15-6,  IS- 
IS. 
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Returning  home,  the  Shore  hit- 
ters fared  a  bit  better.  Western 
Maryland  College  and  Goucher 
CoUege  came  to  play  on  October  17. 
Nationally  ranked  Western 
Maryland  was  first  up  against  the 
Shorewomen  and  handily  defeated 
them  15-0, 15-3,  and  15-2.  WC  played 
superb  defense  but  to  no  avaU. 

"Western  Maryland  just  doesn't 
make  mistakes.  They  are  the  best 
team  we  have  faced  this  year," 
said  Coach  Fall.  Washington 
bounced  back  from  the  loss  and 
defeated  Goucher,  15-2  and  15-4. 
The  entire  team  contributed  to  the 
victory  as  the  Shore  bench  came 
through  nicely. 

On  October  25,  the  Shorewomen 
travelled  up  to  Pennsylvania  to 
face  Gettysburg  and  Gallaudet. 
The  very  strong  Gettysburg  team 
soundly  trounced  WC  15-2, 15-0,  and 
15-5.  Trying  to  rebound  from  the 
loss,  Washington  came  up  against 
what  was  expected  to  be  an  inferior 
Gallaudet  squad.  To  their  dismay, 
however,  the  Shorewomen  were 
handed  another  defeat  7-15,  15-6, 
and  15-3.  WC  fell  apart  after  the 
first  game,  as  everything  seemed 
to  go  to  pieces  for  the  team. 

Coach  Fall  stated,  "We  did  not 
play  well.  The  serving  and  passing, 
which  are  both  essential  to  our  suc- 
cess, completely  broke  down." 
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Kingstown  (Chestertown) 

The  Catling  Building 


The  Lock  Haven 


UNISEX  HAIR  STYLING 

"Blending  Creativity  tt  Atmosphere 
For  The  Designer  Effect  In  Hair" 

APPTS.  PREFERRED      778-6900 

<^REDi<EN 

A  great  cut  deserves  great  care. 
We  recommend  Redken  ^ 


>oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooopoe 


robert  pennington 
a  studio  of 

Hair  (EraftEB 


FOR  COLLEGE  PEOPLE 
113  south  cross  st. 


778-6211 


778-6212 


,«.^ 


The  Shoremen  soccer  team  will  play  Hopkins'  Bluejays  on 
Saturday. 


FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 


AT  THE  CHILDREN'S 
EXCHANGE 

306  Park  Row 

-VT8-I467   B>-   


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


(ftm 


Phone  778-1501 


PHI  SIGMA 

presents 

ANNUAL  HALLOWEEN  PARTY 

Friday,  October  28, 9:00            East  Hall 

PAT&  SKIPPER  PRICE 

VILLAGE  TAVERN 

^^ 

TAVERN  LIQUORS 

;rt-  V 

,      ,                    SPECIALS 

Monday  Nite 

9.12                                    Wednesday  NIte 
PABST  DRAFT                             IMPORTED  BEER 

thurcday  Nite 
«-lJ 

40"                                                    «0' 

BUD  DRAFT 

TueidoyNlte           Friday  NIte               Saturday  NIte 
MILLER  DRAFT          pEANUTNITE                        '" 

40'                                                              LADIES- NITE 

40- 

Happy  Hour 

11-1}  p.m. 

For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10  %  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 
STOP  IN  AT 

JIM 'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs/7.79  percarton 


778-2988 
Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 
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Shoremen  Suffer  Losses 


by  Irene  Nicolaldia 
Staff  Reporter 
Homecoming, the  climax  of  the 
season.takes  place  tomorrow.  The 
Sho'men  are  revving  up  their 
engines  so  that  they  can  soar  past 
John's  Hopkins  from  Baltimore. 
The  team  presently  has  a  3-6-2 
record,  suffering  loses  to  Haver- 
Ford  and  Salisbury  in  the  past  two 
weeks.  However,  WC  did  win 
against  Widner  on  October  19  with 
a  score  of  2-1.  Near  the  end  of  the 
first  half,  Ron  Lauricella  scored 
the  first  goal  on  a  penalty  kick.  In 
the  second  half,  Jim  McGraph 
followed  with  a  shot  that  slid  by  the 
left  side  of  the  net  from  the  eigh- 
teen yardline.  The  game  was  a 
total  team  effort  with  exceptional 
performances  by  Pat  Jones  as 
fullback  and  Kirk  Brimmer  up 
front. 


Wednesdaya  game  against 
Salisbury  was  something  of  a 
dlssappointment.The  Shoremen  hit 
the  post  twice  early  in  the  game 
and  dominated  on  offense  and 
defense.  Several  exceptional  saves 
by  Salisbury  State's  goaUe  helped 
shut  out  the  game. The  final  score 
was  1-0. 

The  game  at  Haverford 
however, was  not  as  impressive. 
With  a  score  of  3-0, the  shoremen 
made  some  defensive  errors  in  the 
second  half  that  led  to  another  loss. 

Now  the  Shoremen,  with  their  big 
finale  tomorrow, must  prepare 
themselves  for  win  number  4, in  ad- 
dtion  to  needing  plenty  of  fan  sup- 
port ,  they  are  hoping  to  work  up  to 
a  decent  performance.  The  team 
faces  off  against  John's  Hopkins  at 
1 :  30  tonunorrow  afternoon. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  the  Pistol  Twins 

Daniel  Brumstead  has  earned 
recognition  through  outstanding 
play  in  what  he  terms  an 
"unethical  sports."  A  junior  at  WC 
this  year,  he  clarifies  his  state- 
ment, adding  "many  times  the 
score  is  not  indicative  of  the  best 
team." 

Entering  his  third  year  as 
Shoreman  fullback,  Brumstead 
started  his  soccer  career  in  youth 
league,  and  finding  it  to  his  liking 
carried  it  into  high  school.  After 
graduating  from  Wild  Lake  High 
School  in  Columbia,  Brumstead 
quickly  worked  his  way  up  to  the 
position    of    Shoreman       captain 


which  he  has  held  for  the  past  2 
years. 

Making  the  transition  from 
business  management  major  to 
soccer  player  has  proven  fruitful 
for  him.  Through  what  he  terms 
the  "discipline  between  the  two," 
Brumstead  feels,  "you  get  to 
become  a  lot  more  well  rounded." 

So  far  this  season  has  been  disap- 
pointing for  Brumstead.  But,  he 
believes  there  is  still  hope  for  next 
year.  "We  have  a  lot  of  young 
talent.  The  majority  of  this  year's 
team  is  sophomore  and  juniors." 
Brumstead  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  team  can  expect  success  if 
it  works  together  in  upcoming 
seasons.  "We're  looking  forward  to 
a  better  season  next  year." 
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leaders  Offer  Suggestions,  Comments 


prell,  its  here! 

he  middle  of  the  semester  has 
fjkilly  arrived.  Each  of  us  will  ex- 
p^ience  mid-term  examinations 
or  grades,  including  us  here  on  The 
Elm  staff.  At  this  point  in  the  fall 
term,  we  here  at  the  "On  the  Re- 
bound" offices  are  going  to  let  you, 
the  reader,  evaluate  our  work. 

Over  the  last  two  months,  I  have 
riieeived  cards  and  letters  pertain- 
li%  to  the  work  done  in  the  column. 
SkWne  ^\Comments  have  been 
f^oraUI.e,  others  not  so  favorable. 
gwever,  it  is  fair  to  present  both 
"  .'^p^thecoin. 
^"^eason  I  am  presenting  the 
"^*es  I  have  received  is  to  give 
^1  opportunity  to  the  reader, 
ffants  to  read  things  that  one 
doesn't  care  about?  Giving 
Reader  a  chance  to  speak  out 
3  to  the  open-mindedness  of  the 
JlOmn. 

The  nature  of  "On  the  Rebound" 
is  obviously  sports  orientated. 
However,  now  and  again  some, 
humor  is  injected.  Unfortunately 
no  one  realized  it  was  supposed  to 
be  funny.  That  is  why  the  format 
has  changed.  Some  readers  are  in 
favor  of  the  change  others  are  not. 

As  a  result  the  following  letters 
IvGtve  been  sent  by  you  the  student, 
ne  obscenities  have  been  edited 
protect  the  integrity  of  The  Elm. 
c'without  further  adieu,  "On  the 
Round:     The     Student     Speaks 


rOTR: 

ave  been  reading  your  column 


On  the  Rebound 


by  Tom  Keefe 


for  two  years  now,  and  I  like  what 
you  are  doing.  I  enjoyed  your  arti- 
cle with  Miss  Penny  Fall.  You  were 
objective  but  in  the  same  way  sym- 
pathetic. I  like  the  new  way  you 
write  but  please  no  more  bad  jokes. 
Anonymous, 
Kent  House 

Dear  Anonymous, 

Thank-you  for  the  letter.  I 
promise— no  more  bad  jokes.  The 
interviews  conducted  are  only  used 
to  help  prospective  athletes.  I'm 
glad  you  liked  it  especially  since 
you  are  obviously  not  interested  in 
participating  in  woman's  sports. 

Dear  Keefe, 

Get  a  real  job!  I've  read  better 

literature    in   the    bathroom.    You 

present  too  many  sports  orientated 

stories.  Please  be  more  versatile. 

Until  next  week.... 

Anonymous, 

Wicomico 

Dear  Anonymous  in  Wicomico, 

My  column  is  supposed  to  be 
sports  orientated.  By  the  way.  I 
have  also  read  better  literature  on 
the  bathroom  stalls.  But  no  one 
takes  the  time  to  put  it  in  The  Elm. 


Dear  OTR, 

Just  arriving  here  at  W.C.  as  a 
frosh,  I  didn't  even  know  we  had  a 
paper.  After  browsing  I  stumbled 
across  OTR.  I  have  to  admit  it  was 
different.  I  didn't  enjoy  it  at  first, 
but  I  finally  realized  how  tough  it 
must  be  to  present  an  article  each 
week.  Nothing  goes  on  here.  Angles 
must  be  hard  to  come  by?  For  your 
imagination,  I  commend  you.  Your 
simple  approach  to  reporting  is  a 
good  idea.  Thanks  for  making  The 
Elm  interesting. 

A  frosh  from  Baltimore 
Kent  house 

Dear  OTR: 

What  about  Crew,  Cross  Country, 
Volleyball,  Cheerleading,  In- 
tramurals.  Plays.  Lecture  Series, 
Parties.  Women's  Lacrosse,  Soc- 
cer. Players  on  the  teams  and 
other  assorts  activities?  Do  they 
exist? 

Any  angry  Co-ed 
'  Minta  Martin 

Dear  Co-ed, 

Thanks  for  the  ideas ! 

Dear  OTR: 

I  have  to  admit  your  coverage  of 


sporting  news  is  authentic.  But 
please  no  more  interviews.  They 
put  the  best  of  us  to  sleep.  I  suggest 
you  regain  your  jovial  and  light 
humor  of  the  years'  past.  I  enjoyed 
it.  If  no  one  else  thinks  it's 
enjoyable— I  do. 

unknown 

Dear  OTR: 

Please  accept  my  apology.  I 
have  bad-mouthed  you  from  your 
initial  article,  but  I  now  see  how 
hard  your  job  is.  Please  continue  to 
entertain  us. 

unknown 

There  yOu  have  it,  Student's 
reactions  to  OTR.  I  would  have  en- 
joyed printing  all  of  the  letters,  but 
space  and  repetition  played  a  key 
role  in  my  choices.  For  the  staff 
and  myself,  I  would  like  to  thank 
all  those  students  who  wrote  in. 
Remember,  you'll  never  know 
when  you'll  be  On  the  Rebound.  Un- 
til next  week.... 


1 

MISS  D'S 
SNACK  BAR 

1 

HOURS: 

8:00  a.m.  -  11:00  p.m. 

MON.-THURS. 
8:00  o.m.  -   4:30  p.m.  FRIDAY 
6:00  p.m.  -  n  :00  p.m.  SUNDAY 

»■ 

■ 

Downtown  Chestertown  Association 
Welcomes 

Parents  and  Friends  of  Washington 

College  to  our 

Historic  Community  — 

"Capture  a  Maryland  Memory" 

Browse  our  many  shops  and  restaurants. 


:^. 


[TE  SWAN  TAVERN 

Iraahtssllnn-TheUKi 
E23Da 


nsie  In  Colonial  Lodging 


{BCHESTERTOWN  BANK  OF  MARYLAND 

ircantila  Banhshsres/MembBt  FDIC 


AL  JEWELERS 


jPrlnUri  and  Copylns  Shop  '  ilvi 

J|j#^ 


RADCIIFFE  MILL  INCORPORATED 
Homo,  Form  end  Garden  Cenler 
77B-20BO 

HEinLOOM  KNIT  t>  CRAFT 
NaodlBwoik  tt  Crofl  Insfruction 
778-4886 

THE  PEOPLES  BANK  OF  KENT  COUNTY 
Koni  County'*  OnlvlndepondantBanh/Memb 
778-3500 

CHESAPEAKE  ASSOCIATED  ARCHITECTS 

ChettarlownAnnnpolli 

778-4B9S 

TIDEWATER  ASSOCIATES 
1Z1  Court  Siraet 
771-4444 


THE  SLY  HORSE 


ROBERT  L.  FORNEY,  JEWELER 
For  Nice  Thlnga  In  Sliver  And  Gold 
T78-19S6 

D. J. SCR05S  STREET  INN 

Fino  Food,  Splrlli  It  Friendly  Atmoip 

778-6878 

JUST  JEANS 

Jeans  and  Accetsorlot 

77S-6400 

WCTR 

The  Mulsc  Of  Your  Ufa  -  AM  1530 

77e-tS30 


BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

DlitinciUa  Clothot,  Linserlo  Et  Gifta 

778-1409 

COOPERS  HARDWARE 

HardMsre  Sold  In  Thai  Old  Fsihlon  Way 

77S-2414 

CHESTER  RIVER  REALTY  -  ERA  Id 

mCounStreel 

778-47G0 

SINGLETREE 

FJna  Handcratlad  Gifu 

778-6434 

E.S.  ADKINS&CO. 

Evarythlng  Vou  Need  For  Building 

778-3171 

KENT  PRINTING  CORPORATION 
Quality  CornmorcisI  Printing 
778-2012 

KENT  COUNTY  NEWS 

One  Of  The  Oldest  In  The  Nation 

778-2011 

TODDS  FURNITURE  STORE,  INC. 
Complete  Home  FurnishingB 
778-3484 

CORSICA  BOOKSHOP 
Roadlng  For  Every  Intnreit 
778-1480 

SCOTTIE'S  SHOE  STORE 
Shoai  For  The  Whole  Family 
778-4844 

THE  FINISHING  TOUCH 
Select  Gilts  -  Fine  Framing 
778-5292 

CHESTERTOWN  NEWSSTAND 
Newspapers,  Megatlnes.  Paperbacki  and 
77B-5BG5 

McCRORVS  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Family  Variety  Store 

7780093 


Reid  Hall  Scene  of  Vandalism,  Destruction 


by  Sharon  Hlmnumen 
Staff  Reporter 

Reid  Hall  was  the  scene  of  van- 
dalism on  Thursday  morning  for 
the  second  time  in  two  nights. 

The  first  incident  occurred  on 
November  2,  at  approximately  2:45 
a.m.  Security  received  a  call  to  go 
to  Reid  because  of  an  activated  fire 
alarm.  The  guards  went  im- 
mediately to  the  first  floor  where 
they  were  met  by  the  R.A.  and 
several  other  female  residents. 
The  guards  were  informed  that  the 
bulletin  board  in  the  center  of  the 
hallway,  and  some  crepe  paper  on 
a  resident's  door  had  been  set  on 
fire. 

The  next  incident  took  place  the 
following  night,  November  3,  at  ap- 


proximately 3:00  a.m.  A  female 
resident  reported  to  have  seen  a 
white  male,  5'6"  or  5'7",  145-150 
lbs.,  dressed  in  tan  corduroys  and 
a  brown  plaid  shirt.  The  intruder 
was  standing  at  the  stairway  rail- 
ing, above  the  basement,  holding 
one  of  the  trash  cans.  Apparently, 


Director  of  security,  Jerry 
Roderick,  commented  that  there 
are  no  suspects  in  the  cases.  "We 
would  like  for  anyone  who  has  any 
information  to  contact  us.  If  you 
saw  someone,  or  can  supply  fur- 
ther descriptions,  please  come  for- 
ward." 


"We're  urging  everybody  to  make  sure  the  doors  are  locked...  ob- 
viously... this  person  is  having  no  trouble  gaining  access  to  the 
building. " 


he  dropped  the  trash  can  to  the 
basement  floor,  went  to  the  base- 
ment and  attempted  to  move  the 
Coke  machine.  Damage  to  the  se- 
cond floor  bathroom  also  was 
reported,  with  toothpaste  smeared 
and  shattered  glass  littering  the 
floor. 


He  also  said  that  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  same 
person  was  involved  in  both  in- 
cidents. 

"We're  urging  everybody  to 
make  sure  the  doors  are  locked 
behind  you  when  you  go  in  at  night. 


Obviously,  this  person  or  these  per- 
sons are  having  no  trouble  gaining 
access  to  the  building,"  com- 
mented Roderick. 

Roderick  stated  taht  along  with 
these  acts  of  vandalism,  the  cam- 
pus received  considerable  damage 
from  egg-throwers  on  Halloween. 


"The  throwing  of  eggs  is  con- 
sidered a  malicious  destruction  of 
property  when  thrown  at  buildings, 
and  and  assault  when  thrown  at 
people.  We  had  several  vehicles  hit 
by  eggs  while  driving  through  the 
campus  which  gives  us  a  bad  name 
in  the  community.  I  think  it  got  out 
of  hand  on  Halloween  night.  In  the 
future,  we're  going  to  have  to  con- 
trol these  destructive  activities." 


The  Washington 
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Prowlers  Reported  by  Dorm  Residents 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

The  area  surrounding  Caroline 
and  Queen  Anne's  Houses  is  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  campus 
security  after  several  residents 
reported  sighting  unidentified 
males  on  the  premises. 

According  to  Security  Officer 
Jeff  Troester,  students  on  first 
floor  Queen  Anne  contacted  securi- 
ty after  seeing  two  non-student 
males  standing  outside  the  window 
of  the  dormitory  at  approximately 
7:55  p.m.  on  Sunday,  October  30. 
The  subjects,  who  were  reported  to 
have  been  looking  into  the  win- 

Kent  House: 


dows,  are  described  as  two  white 
males,  both  with  blonde  hair. 

Not  the  First 
In  addition  to  the  Oct.  30  incident, 
the  presence  of  prowlers  in  the 
Queen  Anne  area  also  was  reported 
just  prior  to  Fall  Break.  At  12:05 
a.m.  on  October  20  (Thursday), 
residents  complained  of  an  uniden- 
tified man  staring  in  the  window. 
Officer  Lenny  Thompson  of  Securi- 
ty spied  the  subject,  who  then  took 
.off  on  foot  behind  the  Kent-Queen 
Anne's  Hospital  and  got  away.  A 
description  of  a  white  male,  ap- 
proximately 5'10",  was  given.  The 
suspect  had  curly  blonde  hair. 


The  Queen  Anne  dorm,  however, 
is  not  the  only  building  on  campus 
to  be  troubled  by  unidentified 
loiterers,  according  to  Bonnie 
Garr.  The  second  floor  Caroline 
R.A.  reports  that  "within  the  first 
few  weeks  of  school,  several  girls 
reported  somebody  rattling  their 
doorknobs." 


$500  Camera  Stolen 


In  addition,  residents  of  Minta 
Martin  called  security  on  the 
previous  Monday  (October  16) 
after  sighting  two  unidentified 
males  "acting  suspiciously"  in  the 
parking  lot.  By  the  time  officials 
arrived,  however,  the  subjects 
(one  black  and  one  white)  were 
gone. _^_^ 


%^fk 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

No  leads,  no  suspects  and  no 
clues  have  been  given  in  a  case  in- 
volving the  theft  of  a  $500.00 
camera  from  the  room  of  a  Kent 
House  resident  on  Friday,  October 
28.  According  to  Schaeffer  Reese  of 
second  floor  Kent,  the  camera,  a 
Minolta  Model  XG-1,  equipped  with 
a  soliger  zoom  lens,  automatic 
winder  and  3"  yellow  and  black 
strap,  was  removed  from  his  room 
sometime  between  8:30  a.m.  and  9 
p.m. 

Security  Officer  Lenny  Thomp- 
son,  who  filed  the  report  of  the 


Make  Headlines 

Anyone  interested  in  working 
with  lay-out,  writing,  art, 
photography,  business,  etc.  is  in- 
vited to  attend  The  Elm  meeting  on 
Sunday,  November  6,  1983  at  8:00 
pm  in  the  Spanish  House. 


theft,  noted  that  there  was  no  sign 
of  forced  entry  to  Reese's  room;  no 
unidentified  or  suspicious  persons 
had  been  sighted  by  hall  residents 
either,  according  to  Head  of  Securi- 
ty Jerry  Roderick.  In  addition, 
Reese's  roommate  testified,  that 
the  camera  was  in  the  room  the 
night  before  the  occurrence. 

Case  Closed 

The  book  has  been  closed  on  at 
least  one  case  of  campus  crime, 
Roderick  announces.  The  four 
suspects  in  the  October  1  burglary 
of  a  Kent  House  resident  have  turn- 
ed themselves  in  and  returned  the 
stolen  goods  to  Marke  Talucci. 

The  guilty  party,  Roderick 
reports,  is  a  group  of  four  white 
high  school  age  females  "from  all 
over  the  state"  (Because  of  their 
juvenile  status,  however,  the 
names  of  the  four  have  not  been 
released )  The  girls  were  reported- 
ly visiting  Chestertown  when  they 
committed  the  burglary.  All  four 
are  to  write  letters  of  apology  to  the 
college. 


A    Homecoming    face-off    against    Johns    Hopkins    proved 
disasterous    for    Sho'man    Soccer.     (See    story,    page 


DePasquale  Gains  Presidency 


by  Sharon  Himmanen 
Staff  Reporter 

Freshmen  went  to  the  polls  on 
Monday  to  elect  their  class  officers 
for  the  83-84  school  year.  The  of- 
ficers selected  were  Susan  DePas- 
quale as  president,  R.J.  Earnshaw 
as  vice-president,  Jobe  Jones  as 
treasurer,  and  Sara  Welch  as 
secretary. 

Of  the  four  officers,  the  race  bet- 
ween the  6  candidates  running  for 
president  proved  to  be  the  closest. 
DePasquale  won  with  30  votes,  a 
tally  derived  from  a  combination  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third 
preferences  which  each  voter  was 
asked  to  select.  Christian  Englc 
and  Irene  Nicola idis  tied  for  second 
with  28  votes  each. 


The  SGA  found  a  definite  im- 
provement in  the  number  of 
students  who  vote.  "The  most  ini- 
portant  thing  was  that  we  held  the 
election  off  a  little  later  this  year, 
which  resulted  in  getting  more  can- 
didates to  run,  and  it  was  a  very 
close  race.  All  the  races  went  to  the 
third  ballot  to  get  a  majority  vote 
except  for  the  vice-president," 
commented  SGA  President  Barry 
Glassman.  As  the  polls  closed,  122 
students  out  of  195  had  voted. 

President  Sue  DePasquale 
stated,  "I'm  really  excited  about 
the  coming  year.  We're  going  to 
work  very  hard  to  make  the 
February  Birthday  Ball  a  real  suc- 
cess." 
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Of  Mice  and  Men 

All  students  have  the  right  to  expect  that  dormitories  will  be 
reasonably  quiet  and  well  maintained.  The  College  recognizes 
that  a  student's  residence  hall  is  his  "home  away  from  home" 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  The  College  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  the  buildings,  and  the  students  must 
assume  the  same  responsibility  for  establishing  an  atmosphere 
where  all  students  may  readily  expect  to  be  able  to  live,  study, 
and  sleep.  ( The  Student  Handbook) 

With  broken  windows,  antiquated  plumbing,  and  rusting  fire 
escapes,  Somerset  complex  does  not  quite  equal  the  expecta- 
tions of  residence  hall  life  described  in  The  College  Handbook. 
In  the  past  few  weelcs,  however,  the  residents  of  this  complex 
have  been  forced  to  deal  with  yet  one  more  small  inconvenience 
-mice. 

According  to  school  policy,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Col- 
lege to  maintain  the  campus  facilities.  In  addressing  the  pro- 
blem in  Somerset,  however,  WC  has  left  most  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  extermination  with  the  residents.  Having  provided 
the  students  with  rat  poison  and  mouse  traps,  the  young  men  of 
Somerset  have  been  forced  to  wage  war  against  rodents  almost 
entirely  on  their  own. 

In  addition  to  the  unsanitary  and  unhealthy  aspects  inherent 
in  this  situation,  the  very  idea  of  wild  rodents  in  the  student 
residence  halls  is  an  outrage.  At  an  institution  where  students 
pay  $1,170.00  just  for  the  privilage  of  living  in  a  dormitory  it 
seems  rather  ludicrous  to  expect  students  to  share  their  rooms 
with  a  mouse  family. 

The  Five  Course  Plan? 

Washington  College  Adheres  to  a  four-course  plan.  In 
establishing  such  a  curriculum,  it  has  been  the  goal  of  the  Col- 
lege to  encourage  in  each  student  an  individual  responsiblity 
for  learning  beyond  the  confines  of  the  classroom.  As  a  result, 
formal  in-class  study  has  been  limited  to  an  average  of  16  hours 
per  week. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  however,  several  professors  have 
modified  the  course  plan  by  holding  extra  sessions  in  addition  to 
the  regularly  scheduled  meetings  of  the  class.  Unlike  help  ses- 
sions, which  are  optional  and  only  review  material  which  has 
been  previously  discussed,  professors  use  these  "extra 
classes"  to  cover  course  material  which  is  not  presented  in 
regular  class  meetings.  In  addition,  students  are  held  responsi- 
ble for  this  work. 

The  professed  goal  of  the  instructors  is  to  provide  students 
with  additional  information  which  could  not  be  covered  within 
the  time  limitations  of  the  semester.  Professors  also  note  that 
they  receive  no  compensation  for  the  extra  time  which  they 
devote  to  the  course. 

Although  the  professors  display  good  and  meritorious  inten- 
tions in  performing  this  extra  service  for  students,  there  are 
several  aspects  of  these  extra  classes  which  make  them  unfair 
as  well  as  unproductive.  Because  of  jobs,  classes,  and  other 
obligations,  many  students  are  not  able  to  attend  a  class  which 
is  arbitrarily  scheduled.  In  this  sense,  it  seems  unjust  for  an  in- 
structor to  hold  all  students  equally  responsible  for  the  material 
covered  during  these  sessions.  These  additional  classes  may 
also  prove  unproductive,  if  the  professor  is  forced  to  review  the 
material  on  an  individual  basis  for  the  students  who  missed  the 
class. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  equitable  as  well  as  practical  for 
these  extra  classes  to  be  optional  in  the  sense  that  students  are 
not  held  accountable  in  the  course  for  the  material.  In  addition, 
it  must  be  noted  that  professors  are  aware  well  in  advance  of  the 
exact  time  limitations  under  which  they  must  labor.  In  light  of 
this,  professors  should  carefully  plan  their  instruction  so  that 
all  the  work  necessary  to  the  course  may  be  completed  within 
the  regular  class  meetings. 


Correction: 


In  the  article  "SGA  Allocates 
aub  Funding"  (October  28,  1983), 
The  Elm  mistakenly  reported  that 
"the  cost  of  publications  such  as 
Broadsides  and  the  Washington 
College  Review  is  covered  by  the 
Board  of  Publications."  In  actuali- 
ty, the  Writer's  Union  receives 
funds  from  the  Sophie  Kerr  Com- 
mittee, not  the  board  of  Publica- 
tions. The  funds,  which  the  club 
receives  from  the  SGA,  will  be  used 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Broadsides 
and  WCR  publications  as  well  as 


the  cost  of  receptions  following  stu- 
dent poetry  readings.  This  money 
is  not  used  to  cover  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  visiting  writers  par- 
ticipating in  the  Sophie  Kerr  Lec- 
ture Series;  the  Sophie  Kerr  Com- 
mittee appropriates  these  funds. 

In  addition,  through  a  typing  er- 
ror, The  Elm  reported  that  the  SGA 
provides  funds  for  the  William 
Smith  Forum.  The  article  should 
have  read  the  "William  James 
Forum." 

The  Elm  regrets  these  errors. 


Offensive  Missiies 

With  its  unabashedly  cavity-causing  candy  corn  and  its 
safety-feature  Day-Glo  costumes  designed  to  turn  the  kids  next 
door  into  a  cherubic  crew  of  E.T.'s  and  Strawberry  Shortcakes, 
Halloween  is  truly  a  holiday  for  children.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
Sesame  Street  age  group  which  can  reap  the  most  satisfaction 
from  the  glowing  jack-o-lanterns  and  jointed  cardboard 
skeletons  which  commercialism  has  made  synonymous  with 
October  31. 

Unfortunately,  many  students  at  Washington  College  have 
yet  to  grow  out  of  the  Mister  Rogers  phase.  This  fact  was 
blatantly  evident  on  Monday  night  when  a  large  group  of  men- 
tal midgets  gathered  outside  their  dormitories  to  splatter  each 
other  with  raw  eggs.  This  act  became  especially  obnoxious 
when  buildings,  cars,  and  other  students  (most  of  them  merely 
passers-by)  also  became  the  targets  of  offensive  missiles. 

While  W.C.  is  indeed  a  Liberal  Arts  school,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  egg-tossing  was  one  of  the  arts  George  Washington 
had  in  mind  upon  giving  his  name  to  the  College.  It  is  equally 
hard  to  believe  that  on  a  Monday  night,  students  can  not  find 
another  mode  of  entertainment.  (After  all,  this  institution 
possesses  no  egg-toss  team;  therefore,  midnight  pitching  prac- 
tices are  hardly  a  necessity. ) 

Perhaps,  in  the  future,  an  appropriate  entertainment  form 
can  be  devised  for  thsoe  whose  boredom  has  reached  the  point 
where  throwing  food  is  considered  a  thrill.  Coloring  books,  for 
example,  could  be  distributed  by  Student  Affairs.  Better  yet,  a 
nursery  rhyme  sing-along  could  take  place  in  the  Coffee  House 
at  the  witching  hour. 

If  W.C.  students  expect  to  gain  adult  status  on  campus  in  mat- 
ters such  as  those  pertaining  to  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  they 
must  first  grow  up.  It  is  a  shame  that  a  small  group,  still  locked 
in  the  Peter  Pan  syndrome,  can  lower  the  maturity  level  of  the 
entire  student   body  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chestertown  Community. 


-M.H.H. 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Reactions  to  'Romantic  Views' 


I  am  writing  to  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  review  of  the  lecture  by 
John  H.M.  Salmon  on  "Romantic 
Views  of  the  Renaissance"  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Elm.  Two  correc- 
tions are  in  order,  however: 
Salmon's  address  was  not  the  first 
event  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by 
the  Lecture  Series  Conmiittee  this 
year.  I  point  this  out  because  Elm 
coverage  of  events  presented  by 
thi^  committee  has  tended  to  be 
thin  and  sporadic  in  the  past,  and  I 
hope  to  see  some  change  this  year. 
Secondly,   as  I   mentioned   in   in- 


troducing our  speaker,  the  Lit.  D. 
that  Professor  Salmon  received 
from  Victoria  Uruversity  was  not 
an  honorary  degree.  In  tact,  reci- 
pients of  this  degree  must  clear  a 
higher  hurdle  than  holders  of  the 
American  Ph.D.  Whereas  the  lat- 
ter submit  a  doctoral  dissertation, 
candidates  for  the  Lit.  D.  are  judg- 
ed according  to  the  merit  of  their 
published  work. 

Colin  Diclison 

Former  Chairman, 

Lecture  Series 
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Mice:  See  How  They  Run... 


'Twas  the  night  before  mid-terms 
And  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  student  could  study 
Because  of  The  Mouse. 

As  every  knows 
Mice  don't  travel  as  one 
They  bring  the  whole  family 
For  frolic  and  fun ! 

They've    come    from    under    the 

doors 

And  played  under  our  beds 

They've  run  across  our  floors 

And  even  over  our  heads. 

O  Somerset! 

O  Somerset! 

Why  can't  you  see 

We  need  to  rid  ourselves  of  this 

mouse  family. 

What  of  the  plans 
To  rebuild  our  house 
We're  soon  to  be  swimming 
Will  we  still  have  the  mouse? 


We  pay  big  time  bucks 

To  study  all  year 

And  study  we  will 

When  there  is  no  mouse  here. 

We  have  broken  windows 
We  have  crumbling  walls 
But  thank  you  dear  Libby 
We  have  marble  stalls. 

We  don't  have  a  lounge 
The  doors  won't  lock 
We  hear '"RENOVATION!" 
Is  it  a  crock? 

This  ode  is  to  you 
O  editor  of  The  Elm 


To  whom  shall  we  turn 
With  Barry  at  the  helm? 

This  is  not  an  indictment 
This  is  not  a  complaint 
But  living  with  mice 
For  eight  thousand,  we  ain't! 

Christopher  P.  Doherty, 
Christopher  S.  Colbert,  William  R. 
Haythom,  Thami  El  Glaoui,  II, 
Rick  Cote,  Craig  Warrington,  R. 
Carl  Pohlhaus,  Franz  Fleishman, 
John  Mostrant,  Paul  Amirata, 
John  Kelly 

—The  Residents 
First  Floor 

Somerset  House 


Residence  Committee  iVieets 


Congratulations 

The  friends  of  Tal  Yopp  and  his 
wife  Aileen  Shonetf  Yopp  proudly 
announce  the  birth  of  their  son  Tal 
Alexander  Yopp,  Jr.  on  October  29. 
The  baby  weighed  in  at  eight 
pounds.  Mother  and  son  are  doing 
well.  Father  is  slowly 
recuperating.  We  wish  them  the 
best. 


by  Dan  Bakley 
Staff  Reporter 


The  Residence  Committee  of  the 
SGA  held  its  first  meeting  on 
Thursday,  October  27,  1983.  After 
calling  the  meeting  to  order,  the 
conmiittee  addressed  the  problems 
facing  the  residence  hall  in- 
habitants. These  problems  include 
broken  washers  and  dryers,  lack  of 
soda  and  Lance  machines,  in- 
operative telephones,  etc.  In  order 
to  deal  with  the  problems  in  each 
dormitory,  the  committee  has 
assigned  the  following  members  to 
examine  the  situation : 


Todd  Harmon,  Jim  Reinhardt- 
Hill  Dorms 

Dave     Lewis,     Bryon     Bodt— 
Caroljne  and  Queen  Anne 
Kathy  HoUday-Reid  HaU 
Dave  Milne,  Judy  Payne— New 
Dorms 
Dave  Rosenberg— Worcester 
Richard  Eamshaw-Kent 
Dawn  Stewart-Minta  Martin 
Dan    Bakley— Somerset     and 
Wicomico 

The  committee  urges  students 
with  complaints  to  present  their 
case  to  the  committee.  To  provide 
a  wider  means  of  conununication, 
the  committee  will  post  sheets  in 
the  halls  of  each  dormitory. 


Campus 
Calendar 


Friday,  November  4 

7:30:  Film:  Bond  Double 
Feature:  "You  Only  Live  Twice" 
and  "Diamonds  are  Forever"- 
Smith  Auditorium. 

Sunday,  November  6 

7:30:  Film:  James  Bond  Double 
Feature-Smith  Auditorium. 
Tuesday,  November  8 

5:00-7:00:  Dehn  Art  Exhibit- 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 

7:30:     James    Bond     Double 
Feature-Smith  Auditoriiun 
Wednesday,  Novembers 

5:00-7:00:  Dehn  Art  Exhibit- 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 

8:00:     William     Arrowsmith 
Lecture-Sophie  Kerr  Room 
Thursday,  November  10 

4:00:  William  Arrowsmith 
Discussion-Sophie  Kerr  Room 

S:00&6:15:  Dr.  Bill  Thomas  Lec- 
tures on  Alcoholism 

5:00-7:00:  Dehn  Art  Exhibit- 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 

8 :  00 :  Geheard  Spiegler  speaks  on 
Father's  Church-Hynson  Lounge 
Friday,  November  11 

10:00  a.m.:  William  Arrowsmith 
Lecture-Sophie  Kerr  Room 

7:30:  McCrory  Lectiu*e  on  Ivory- 
Hynson  Lounge 

7:30:  Film:  "The  Atomic  Cafe" 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER         by  r.j  Eamshaw 

Question:    Uow    do    you    feel  about    the    U.S.    invasion    of    Grenada?  Do  you  think  the  U.S. 
took  the  proper  action  by  invading  Grenada? 


Paul  Henderson-freshman 
Baltimore,  Md. 

"I  think  the  United  States  acted 
correctly  in  securing  the  safety  of 
the  Americans  in  the  island.  It's 
now  important  for  the  U.S.  to  leave 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  let  the 
island  revert  to  monarchy." 


Nina  Casey-senior 
Towson,  Md. 

"I  believe  it  was  right  tor 
Americans  to  invade  in  order  to 
stop  the  Cubans  from  making  the 
island  a  strategic  military  base 
against  the  U.S." 


Dan  Forzano-f  reshman 
Island  Park,  NY 

"I  think  that  our  actions  were  in 
fact  justified  but  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  wise  decision,  or  not,  is  yet  to 
be  seen." 


Laurie  Ott-f  reshman 
Ocean  Pines,  Md. 

"The  U.S.  took  the  action  that 
was  most  beneficial  for  itself,  not 
necessarily  the  right  action.  Did 
anytiody  think  to  ask  the  Grena- 
dians  what  they  wanted?" 


Callie  Sessions-freshman 
PlainviUe,  CT. 

"In  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion 
surrounding  the  facts  of  the  inva- 
sion it  is  difficult  to  know  it  the  in- 
vasion was  in  tact  justified,  only 
^time  will  tell  if  the  U.S.  made  the 
right  decision." 


Professor  Tari  Renner 

"In  favor,  as  long  as  we 
recognize  the  associated  cost.  For 
example  alienating  our  allies,  and 
the  third  world.  Also,  we  were 
riding  a  crest  of  favorable  world 
opinion  after  Flight  007.  Now  we've 
lost  that  propaganda  edge." 


Mary  Brown-treshman 
Rising  Sun,  Md. 

"I  feel  the  invasion  of  Grenada 
was  necessary  to  protect  the 
Anmericans  on  the  Island.  I  think 
it's  about  time  the  United  States 
took  a  forceful  action  on  this  type  of 
international  behavior. 


Chris  Brown-freshman 
Salisbury,  Md. 

"I  think  it  is  reaUy  too  early  to 
tell  if  the  invasion  was  the  proper 
action  to  take.  However,  if  there 
was  really  a  danger  to  Americans 
on  the  island  then  I  feel  that  the  in- 
vasion  was  justifiable. ' ' 
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Gill  on  Art 


By  Kelly  Monissey 
News  Editor 

"The  accelerated  ease  of  eleva- 
tion has  always  been  with  me. 
Which  just  goes  to  show,  lucky  peo- 
ple will  continue  to  be  lucky."  Such 
was  the  generalization  of  his  life 
that  writer  and  critic  Brendan  Gill 
gave  during  his  October  27  discus- 
sion session. 

Invited  into  Washington  College 
by  the  Sophie  Kerr  Lecture  Series 
Committee,  Gill  spoke  on  the  topic 
of  the  New  Yorker  while  focusing 
on  the  particulars  of  his  own  life. 
"My  father  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  be  anything  I  wanted  to  be,"  said 
Gill.  As  father  of  seven.  Gill  follow- 
ed the  example  with  his  own 
children.  His  recommendation  to 
the  audience  was  that  "You  should 
bespoUedfrom  birth." 

After  graduating  from  Yale, 
Brendan  Gill  began  his  career  by 
writing  short  stories.  But,  he  quick- 
ly "drifted  into  journalism  as  it 
must  be  in  the  beginning."  GUI 
Haitnw  to  have  known  immediately 
that  he  wished  to  work  for  the  New 
Yorker.  So  he  soon  signed  with  that 
publication  and  has  been  with  it 
ever  since  1936.  He  is  known 
basically  as  a  theatre  critic. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  New 
Yorker,  Gill  declared  that  "the 
Magazine  never  changed  its  for- 
mat." He  then  compared  other 
popular  contemporary  magazines 
to  the  New  Yorker,  describing 
"glossy"  publications  like  People 
as  t>eing  "a  corruption  of  taste." 
The  New  Yorker,  GUI  explained, 


reUes  heavily,  on  what  is  submitted 
to  it,  rather  than  relying  on  the  use 
of  agents.  However,  the  number  of 
submissions  is  so  great  that  the 
"proportion  of  things  that  come  in 
compared  to  the  proportion  of 
things  that  get  published  is  heart- 
breaking." Although  the  popula- 
tion of  the  nation  has  expanded. 
Gill  feels  "there  isn't  any  increas- 
ing quality  of  work  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  populations."  Yet, 
still  the  New  Yorker  is  "very  open 
to  new  young  writers." 

The  critic  contended  that 
deadlines  were  not  frustrating.  "As 
a  reviewer,"  GUI  said,  "you're 
playing  God."  He  also  feels  that  the 
more  time  he  has  to  think  about  his 
play  which  he  is  reviewing,  the 
more  severe  his  review  becomes. 

SUtus  of  Writers 

As  author  of  various  fiction 
pieces  including  Here  at  the  New 
Yorker  GUI  commented  on  the 
status  of  writers  and  the  various 
forms  of  creative  writing.  "The 
hazard  for  a  young  writer  (in  col- 
lege)," said  Gill,  "is  that  he  writes 
for  the  administration  of  his  col- 
leagues, not  the  world."  The  pro- 
blem with  academia,  according  to 
GUI  is  that  "the  artist  is  not  involv- 
ed in  the  world."  He  explained  this 
was  especiaUy  true  of  poets. 
Because  there  is  not  a  great  de- 
mand for  poetry,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  poet  to  live  on  verse.  "The 
tradition  for  poets  now,"  said  GUI, 
"is  to  occupy  some  academic  posi- 
tion at  a  university."  Hence  the 


Floats^  Parties^  Dance 


By  Claire  Yanlga 
Staff  Reporter 

WC  students  found  Homecoming 
*83  to  be  a  successful  weekend  in 
the  final  analysis,  though  it  includ- 
ed both  high  and  low  points. 
Throughout  the  weekend,  the  par- 
tying never  ceased,  and  the  whole 
campus  geared  up  for  the  SGA 
Homecoming  Dance 


Laura  Chase,  who  attended  the 
dance,  commented,  "I  feel  the  SGA 
put  a  great  amount  of  effort  into 
the  dance  and  that  this  effort  cer- 
tainly paid  off  well.  The  cafeteria 
never  looked  better,  and  everyone 
enjoyed  the  band.  From  what  I 
saw,  a  fantastic  time  was  had  by 
aU.  We're  aU  looking  forward  to 
next  years'  homecoming.' 


poet  is  forced  to  retreat  into  the 
shelter  of  academia. 

GUI  described  another  form  of 
creative  writing,  playwriting,  as 
"more  complex  than  all  the  arts." 
He  expressed  his  delight  that  many 
recently  liberated  blacks  are  turn- 
ing to  this  art  form.  "The  most  ex- 
citing thing  that  has  happened  in 
the  past  twenty  years  is  that  many 
of  the  new  young  playwrites  are 
black." 


He  showed  distaste  for  the 
medical  and  legal  professions. 
"Doing  anything  in  the  arts  is  pure 
compared  to  the  money  grabbing 
of  the  professionals."  In  reviewing 
his  own  writing  career,  GUI  feels  he 
has  not  demanded  as  much  of 
himself  as  he  could  have.  But,  in 
response  to  WUliam  Butler  Yeat's 
poetic  statement  that  growing  old 
is  like  being  "fastened  to  a  dead 
animal,"  GiU  declared,  "I  haven't 
the  remotist  idea  how  that  feels! " 


Gill  Discusses  interests.  Career 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

The  second  Sophie  Kerr  speaker 
of  the  year  was  introduced  by 
English  Department  Chairman, 
Dr.  Nancy  Tatum,  as  "an  en- 
thusiast of  writing... who  has  said 
that  fiction  was  his  chief  interest, 
followed  by  architectural 
literature,  foUowed  by  literary  and 
dramatic  criticism." 

"He  has  also  been  quoted,"  Dr. 
Tatum  quipped,  "As  saying  that  if 
these  fields  were  closed  to  him,  he 
would  write  a  copy  for  a  birdseed 
catalogue." 

The  subject  of  this  lengthy  in- 
troduction (Lengthy  because  it  em- 
braced his  accomplishments  as 
journalist,  fiction,  writer,  author, 
critic  and  Yale  graduate)  was  New 
Yorker  veteran  Brendan  Gill.  A 
member  of  the  magazine's  staff 
since  1936,  GiU  is  the  author  of 
countless  columns,  as  well  as 
several  short  stories  and  poems. 
Additionally,  he  has  published  his 
own  autobiography  (which  he 
terms  "my  lack  of  a  history,  the 
author  of  which  is  not  to  be 
trusted"). 

Gill's    speech,     presented    last 
Wednesday    night    in    the    Sophie 
Kerr  Room,  was  entitled  "Contem- 
porary Theatre." 
The  presentation  did  not  hesitate 
-  U>  stray  from  this  topic,  although 
/no  one  in  the  audience  seemed  to 
/  mind;     the    diversions    provided 
^    humor   and   insight   drawn   from 
Gill's  experiences  in  his  'past  lives' 
of  writing. 


In  one  of  these  asides.  Gill  outlin- 
ed his  basic  phUosophy  toward 
writing.  "Even  I  have  come  to 
regard  the  opportunity  to  write  as 
'now  or  never."  You  have  to  teU 
yourself  to  leap  before  you  look.  If 
you  do  look,  you  might  not  leap." 

GUI  also  mentioned  that  his  basic 
aim  in  life  is  not  to  be  a  wholly  con- 
servative individual  in  any 
respect:  rather,  he  stressed,  one 
should  try  everything  open  to  him. 

"Given  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
live  forever,  and  that  we're  not  go- 
ing to  get  a  chance  to  come  back 
and  try  it  again,  imprudence  is  the 
only  rule  of  life." 

The  Movie  as  an  Art  Form 
Reviewing  his  transition  from 
theatre  critic  to  movie  critic,  GUI 
stressed  that  this  was  neither  a 
move  up  nor  down,  but  'sideways: ' 
"Movies  are  the  new  art  form  of 
the  century,  and  a  very  ex- 
hUarating  one  indeed." 

The  entertainment  of  the  modem 
world,  however,  can  not  queU  the 
need  for  the  centuries-old  form  of 
drama  as  found  in  the  live  theatre 
Itself. 

"When  you  watch  TV,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  750-watt  bulb.  We  sit 
crouched  in  front  of  it.  In  many 
cases,  it  puts  us  to  sleep.  In  the 
theatre,  we  are  in  communcation 
not  only  with  the  work  of  art  itself, 
but  with  the  practitioners  of  a  work 
of  art.  You  get  very  little  nourish- 
ment from  television." 

In  defining  the  hairline  between 
the  jobs  of  reviewer  and  critic,  Gill 
stated,  "Once  in  a  while,  even  a 
reviewer  is  in  the  position  to  show 
what's  right  and  wrong.  The  critic 


Brendan  GUI,  the  New  Yorker's 
of  his  past  lives  in  journalism, 
writing, 
can  address  the  playwright  if  a 
work  is  successful  or  unsuccessful 
and  say  why  it  is  so."  Journalists 
however,  are  useful  in  that  "they 
may    address    the    work    of    art 
itself." 

Fate  of  the  Arts? 

Although  it  was  predicted  that 
the  world  of  live  theatre  would 
surely  die  in  the  face  of  such  enter- 
tainment forms  as  movies  and 
television,  Gill  notes,  it  has  en- 
dured. 

"People  still  come  from  all  over 
America  to  Broadway  for  enter- 
tainment. Indeed,  the  mystery  of 
contemporary  theatre  is  that  it 
should  be  a  success.  It  as  predicted 
to  wither  away;    after  all,   why 


theatre  critic  since  1936,  spoke 
fiction,  poetry  and  theatrical 


would  anyone  want  to  wander  out 
into  Times  Square  to  a  show-much 
less  an  evening  show-much  less  at 
the  price  charged  for  tickets  now? 
But  obviously,  that  is  not  the  case." 

Although  GiU  notes  a  shortage  of 
the  once  prominent  great  musicals 
comedies  on  Broadway-those  pro- 
ductions such  as  Kiss  Me  Kate 
which  combine  art  and  an  element 
of  the  crowd  pleaser,  he  added  that 
such  forms  stiU  exist.  The  current 
Tony  Award  winner.  My  One  and 
Only  was  cited  as  an  example. 

In  reaching  the  end  of  his  formal 
lecture,  GiU  welcomed  audience 
questions. 

"I'm  the  Beverly  Sills  of  lectur- 
ing." he  smiled.  "If  I  don't  know  an 
answer,  I  make  one  up." 


^blight  Homecoming 


The  major  downfall  of  the 
weekend  was  the  soccer  game.  The 
Sho'men*s  loss  to  Johns  Hopkins  (1- 
0)  was  a  blow  to  all  the  merriment. 
Vet  the  floats  helped  raise  morale. 
One  of  the  floats  supported  the 
Sho'men  and  was  the  creation  of 
Kevin  Conlon,  Dave  Crowley  and 
Jeff  Harrison. 

In  the  Halloween  spirit,  the  SIGS 
dressed  up  as  women  and  their 
float  spouted  a  "Milk's  the  one" 
sign.  The  Zetas,  Alpha  Chi's,  and 
'aoPI's  supported  a  Panhellenic 
Float  decorated  in  balloons  and 
streamers.  Sorority  banners,  a 
poster  for  Homecoming  '83,  and  a 
sign  proclaiming  support  of  the 
Sho'men  set  the  theme  for  this 
float.  Representatives  from  each 
isorority  rode  on  the  float. 
!  Lucie  Hughes,  co-ordinator  of  the 
iSGA  Home  coming  Dance,  said,  "I 
think  the  people  really  enjoyed  the 
Iband,  it  made  the  difference.  It  was 
j  successful." 

"Despite  the  lack  of  alumni  in- 
volvement, I  feel  the  weekend  pro- 
ved a  great  success,"  states  SGA 
President  Barry  Glassman. 
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Dixon  Presents  Fiction 


Art  Exhibition  Opens 


!  An  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
iVirginia  Dehn  and  of  lithographs 
ty  her  late  husband,  Adolf  Dehn, 
will  be  displayed  in  the  Gibson  Fine 
Arts  Center,  Washington  College, 
from  Tuesday,  November  8, 
through  Tuesday  November  22. 

Virginia  Dehn,  who  studied 
drawing,  painting, and  sculpture 
with  George  Grosz  and  Julien  Levi 
lat  the  Arts  Students  League,  is 
perhaps  best  known  for  what  The 
American  Artist  magazine  called 
"mscapes,"  or  inner  landscapes  of 
the  imagination.  She  has  had 
numerous  solo  exhibitions  and 
group  shows,  and  her  works  have 
been  collected  by  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  Columbia 
University,  and  many  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  late  Adolf  Dehn  once  said, 
'The  very  act  of  drawing  made  me 


participate  in  life  around  me.' 
Dehn's  participation,  as  revealed 
through  his  lithographs,  made  him 
one  of  America's  most  biting  yet 
humorous  and  technically  able 
satirists.  His  art  provides  a 
barometer  of  urban  and  rural  life 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
Adolf  Dehn  became  an  expatriate 
of  the  '20s  and  lived  in  various 
European  capitals  for  eight  years 
while  he  worked  on  his  lithographs. 
He  later  returned  to  the  United 
States  where  he  continued  his  art, 
contributed  to  a  number  of 
magazines,  and  wrote  two  books, 
Watercolor  Painting  and 
Watercolor.  His  works  have  been 
collected  by  more  than  60 
museums,  including  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Whitney 
Museum,  and  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art. 


by  Caty  Coundjeris 
Staff  Reporter 


Fiction  writer,  Stephen  Dixon, 
was  the  third  Sophie  Kerr  lecturer 
to  visit  the  WC  campus.  Presently 
a  faculty  member  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Dixon,  receiv- 
ed a  B.A.  in  international  relations 
from  the  City  College  of  New  York. 
He  worked  as  a  newsman  in 
Washington  D.C.,  an  editor  in  New 
York,  a  radio  news  producer,  and  a 
technical  writer. 

Dixon  has  had  about  175  short 
stories  published  in  various 
magazines  such  as  Atlantic  and 
Yale  Review.  His  most  recent 
publication  is  Movies,  a  story  col- 
lection from  North  Point  Press. 

Creative  Writing  Professor,  Ken- 
dra  Kopelke,  introduced  Stephen 
Dixon  in  the  words  of  The  London 
Times  as  a  versatile,  kind,  shrewd- 
ly observant,  and  adventurous 
man.  "For  Me  (Ms.  Kopelke)  his 
fiction  is  a  creation  of  a  world  I 
look  forward  to  entering  each  time 
I  pick  up  his  work." 

The  audience  of  the  Nov.  1  lec- 
ture was  given  a  preview  of  several 
pieces  of  Dixon's  less  published  fic- 
tion. The  first  reading  was  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  novel  Fall  and  Rise 
which  will  be  published  in  1985.  The 
complete  story  of  four  hundred 
pages  takes  place  in  eight  hours.  In 
that  time  Dixon  describes  each  of 
the  thoughts,  actions,  and  words  of 
his  characters.  The  result  is  a 
detailed  and  amusing  portrayal  of 
human  nature. 

"A  Sloppy  Story"  is  a  short  work 
from  the  collection  Love  and  Will 
that  is  due  to  be  released  in  1986. 
Dixon  tells  the  tale  of  a  frustrated 
writer  who  time  and  time  again  is 
turned  down  by  publishers.  The 
ultimate  failure  comes,  however, 
when  the  writer  is  finally  accepted 
by  a  publishing  company  who  goes 
bankrupt.  This  ironic  tale  is  made 
even  richer  by  Dixon's  vibrant  im- 
pression of  the  world  around  him. 


The  evening  reached  its  climax 
when  Dixon  read  "Cy,"  a  short 
story  from  Movies  his  most  recent 
publication.  This  tragic  tale  en- 
folds the  story  of  a  Vietnam 
Veteran  who  was  grossly 
disfigured  by  a  grenade,  which  was 
thrown  by  his  best  friend.  Ensuing 
this  disaster  were  two  other  ac- 
cidents which  added  to  Cy's 
distorted  physical  appearance. 
Dixon's  powerful  use  of  language 
had  a  gripping  affect  on  the  minds 
of  his  listeners. 


As  part  of  the  Sophie  Kerr  lec- 
ture series,  visiting  writer 
Steve  Dixon  gave  a  reading  of 
his  fiction  on  Wednesday  night. 

Completing  the  reading,  Dixon 
read  "Reversal"  a  short  story 
from  the  collection  Time  to  Go.  The 
charm  in  this  story  came  from  its 
simplistic  language.  The  love  the 
father  felt  for  his  baby  girl  became 
something  that  was  tangible  to  the 
sense.  Dixon  captured  in  vivid  pro- 
se the  state  of  fatherhood. 

The  lecture  can  best  be  summed 
up  in  Kopelke's  introductory 
remark,  "Finally  I  would  like  to 
say  anyone  who  comes  in  contact 
with  Steve  Dixon  can  not  help  but 
feel  renewed  and  refreshed  with 
his  enthusiastic  affection  for 
language  and  literature." 


Arrowsmith  Participates  in  Seminar 


William  Arrowsmith,  noted 
translator,  editor,  educator,  and 
essayist,  will  visit  Washington  Col- 

;e  to  give  a  reading  and  to  hold 
two  discussion  sessions  on 
November  9,  10,  and  11.  Sponsored 
by  The  Sophie  Kerr  Conmiittee  and 
the  National  Endovpment  for  the 
Arts,  all  events  featuring  Ar- 
rowsmith will  be  held  in  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Room  of  the  Miller  Library 
with  no  admission  charge.  The 
public  is  invited  to  attend. 

On  Wednesday,  November  9,  at 
8:00  p.m.  Arrowsmith  will  read 
translations  of  Italian  writers, 
Cesare  Pavese  and  Eugenic  Mon- 
tale,  and  from  some  American  In- 
dian chants.  On  Thursday, 
jiovember  10,  at  4:00  p.m.  he  will 


discuss  "The  Writer  at  Work"  ana 
on  Friday,  November  11,  at  10:00 
a.m.  he  will  discuss  T.S.  Eliot's 
"Le  Directeur."  These  ap- 
pearances are  the  first  in  a  series 
entitled  "The  Many-Faceted  Im- 
agination" which  will  bring  to  the 
college  campus  a  number  of 
writers  whose  works  represent 
more  than  one  literary  genre. 

William  Arrowsmith  holds  a  B.A. 
and  Ph.D.  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity as  well  as  a  B.A.  and  M.A. 
from  Oxford  University  in 
England.  Since  1951  he  has  been  an 
instructor  of  classics  and  the 
himianities  at  many  American  col- 
leges including  Princeton, 
Wesleyan,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins, 
and   currently   at   both   Columbia 


University  in  New  York  and 
Emory  University  in  Georgia. 

His  experiences  and  writings  as 
an  educator  led  to  the  publication 
of  The  Future  of  Teaching,  a  collec- 
tion of  essays. 

As  translator  and  editor  Ar- 
rowsmith has  written  more  than  a 
dozen  books  and  has  served  in 
varying  capacities  on  such  jour- 
nals as  "Chimera,"  the  "Hudson 
Review,"   "Arion,"  "Delos,"  and 


■  'Mosaic. ' '  In  1978  Arrowsmith 
received  the  Award  for  Literature 
from  the  American  Academy  and 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters. He  has  been  awarded  many 
other  prizes,  including  several  for 
excellence  in  teaching. 

A  new  collection  of  Arrowsmith's 
translations  of  the  Italian  poet 
Eugenio  Montale  is  forthcoming 
and  he  is  currently  writing  a  book 
on  T.S.  Eliot. 


Forum  Sponsors  Lecture 


This  Week's  Film: 


.VDU 
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Washington  College  and  five 
Chestertown  churches  will  observe 
the  500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Martin  Luther  with  a  lecture  on  the 
Protestant  reformer's  view  of  the 
church. 

The  lecture,  entitled  "Luther's 
Concept  of  the  Church:  Its  Im- 
portance Today,"  will  be  delivered 
by  Dr.  Gerhard  Spiegler,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Religion  at 
Temple  University,  on  Thursday, 
November  10,  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room,  Miller  Library, 
on  the  college  campus.  The  public 
is  invited  and  there  is  no  admission 
charge. 


The  lecture  is  sponsored  by  the 
William  James  Forum  of 
Washington  College  in  cooperation 
with  the  Chester  River  Friends 
Meeting,  Enmianuel  Church,  First 
Methodist  Church,  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  and  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church. 


The  anniversary  is  being  com- 
memorated nationally  with  a 
special  U.S.  postage  stamp  and  a 
large  ecumenical  service  to  be  held 
at  the  Shrine  of  Inunaculate  Con- 
ception in  Washington,  D.C.  in 
November. 
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U.  S.  Position  Tested  By  Grenada  Invasion 


by  Bonnie  Garr 

The  United  States  lias  been  kept 
militarily  on  tier  toes  during  the 
past  two  weeks  because  of  the  bom- 
bing at  Beirut  and  the  invasion  of 
Grenada  a  few  days  later.  In  last 
week's  Elm  edition,  I  discussed 
Beirut,  so  this  week  plan  to  focus 
on  Grenada.  The  United  States' 
position  as  one  of  the  world's  super- 
powers was  sorely  tested  by  both 
incidents,  but,  especially  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Grenada. 

One  thousand  American  citizens 
were  in  Grenada;  they  could  not 
leave  the  island  since  the  Grena- 
dian  prime  minister  and  his 
cabinet  were  murdered  by  an  ex- 
tremely pro-Cuban  group.  Six 
thousand  American  troops  arrived 
at  Grenada  to  ensure  that  the  1,000 
American  citizens  were  evacuated 
safely.  The  American  force  was  to 
usurp    the    government,    to    take 


Beyond  Our  World 


by  Bonnie  Garr 


charge  of  the  situation,  and  to  try 
to  establish  a  democratic  system  in 
its  place. 

Rangers  landed  near  the  True 
Blue  campus  of  St.  George's 
Medical  College  where  many  of  the 
American  citizens  were  living. 
Part  of  the  campus  was  converted 
into  a  field  hospital  to  help  the 
wounded  soldiers.  After  sending 
the  students  from  True  Blue  home, 
the  troops  advanced  towards 
another  campus  where  two  hun- 
dred students  remained. 

One  of  the  final  objectives  of  the 
armed  forces,  after  evacuating  all 


Kingstown,  MD 
SUBS 

Reg.  Large 


Italian 

Chicken  salad 

Roast  Beef 

Ham 

Ham  ft  Cheese 

Turltey 

Tuna  salad 

Cheese 

Flounder 

Chicken  breast 

Hamburger 

Cheeseburger 

Steak 

Cheesesteak 


$2.30 
3.20 
2.99 
2.20 
2.70 
2.99 
2.65 
2.20 
1.75 
1.95 
1.80 
2.00 
1.89 
1.99 


$2.99 
3.95 
3.95 
2.95 
3.45 
3.95 
3.65 
2.95 
2.99 
2.30 
2.30 
2.50 
2.89 
2.99 


X-Large 
$3.95 


4.95 
3.40 
4.15 
4.95 


2.75 


3.89 
3.99 


SANDWICHES 

(all  sandwiches  served  on  rye,  wheat,  white  or  toast) 


Hamburger 
Cheeseburger 
Tuna  salad 
Chicken  salad 
Grilled  cheese 
B.L.T. 
Cheese 
Hot  dog 
Chicken  Filet 


$.99 
1.15 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.75 
1.75 
.85 
1.79 


Roast  beef 

Turkey 

Ham 

Ham  ft  cheese 

Bologna 

Salami 

Pepper  loaf 

Chili  dog 

Barbecue  Beef 


$2.25 
2.25 
1.85 
2.15 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
.99 
1.79 


DINNERS 


All  dinners  include  choice  of  two:  F.  Fries,  potato 
salad,  cole  slaw,  onion  rings,  macaroni  salad. 


21  Shrimp 
Flounder 
Sirloin  Steak 


$4.15  4  pc.  Fried  chicken    $3.75 

2.95  S  pc.  Chicken  wings     2.99 

3.99  Rib  Eye  Steak  3.49 


A  LA  CARTE 


4  pc.  chicken 

5  pc.  chicken  -  wings 


SIDE  ORDERS 

778-6022 


$3.00 
$1.89 


21  Shrimp  $3.79 


French  fries 

Onion  Rings 

Salads: 

potato 

macaroni 

Cole  slaw 


.C5  ft  .95 
.69 

.50 

.65 

1.15 


American  citizens  and  partially 
securing  the  island,  was  to  capture 
the  rebel  group's  leader.  General 
Hudson  Austin.  This  capture  oc- 
curred later  in  the  first  week.  The 
deputy  prime  minister,  Bernard 
Coard,  his  wife,  and  an  aide,  were 
arrested  and  placed  under  custody 
before  the  capture  of  Austin. 

Operation  Urgent  Fury,  as  the  in- 
vasion was  referred  to,  seemed  to 
be  a  success,  not  only  at  Grenada, 
but  in  the  minds  of  Americans.  The 
people  seem  to  support  Reagan's 
decision  to  invade  Grenada.  Ac- 
cording to  the  White  House, 
Grenada  bore  resemblances  to  the 
Teheran  incident  during  Carter's 
administration.  The  last  thing 
America  needed  was  another 
hostage  situation.  So,  to  stop  the 
possibility,  Operation  Urgent  Fury 
was  put  into  effect  to  keep  the 
Marxist  government  from  captur- 
ing the  American  citizens. 

It  wasn't  just  the  safety  of 
American  citizens  that  concerned 
Reagan,  but  the  fact  that  Sir  Paul 
Scoon,  the  Grenadian  Governor 
General  had  asked  for  U.S.  in- 
tervention. 

The  invasion  did  constitute  arm- 
ed intervention  in  the  affairs  of  a 


Today  Is  Your  Last  Chance  For,.. 

THE  AOn  BREAKFAST  IN 

BED  RAFFLE 

2  WINNERS  •50<  A  CHANCE 

Complete  Breakfast 
Served  This  Sunday,  Nov.  6 


sovereign  state,  which  is  a  ques- 
tionable action  to  many  members  of 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  like  it  or 
not.  Congress  could  not  stop  the  ac- 
tion from  occurring.  International 
law  did  not  call  for  such  action,  but 
neither  did  it  in  the  case  of 
Lebanon.  In  a  situation  involving 
safety,  especially  that  of  American 
citizens,  the  United  States  should 
be  able  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  secure  that  safety.  A  human  life 
is  something  very  precious  and 
American  armed  forces  have 
pledged  their  allegiance  to  our 
country  and  the  safety  of  her  peo- 
ple, wherever  they  may  be. 

Whether  or  not  the  American 
government  was  justified  in  its  ac- 
tion, is  not  as  important  as  the  fact 
that  1,000  innocent  American  lives 
were  spared,  while  the  armed 
forces  suffered  limited  casulaties. 
Hopefully,  the  United  States  will 
not  be  called  upon  again  to  show  its 
strength,  but  if  freedom  is  to  sur- 
vive in  this  world,  future  actions 
like  Operation  Urgent  Fury  seem 
inevitable. 

WC  Offering 
AU  Semester 

The  Washington  College 
Semester  Program  is  conducted  by 
the  American  University  with  of- 
ferings in  National  Governments 
and  Politics,  Urban  Politics, 
Foreign  Policy,  Economic  Policy, 
Justice,  Arts  and  Humanities, 
Journalism,  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration. The  program  is  open 
to  students  in  either  semester  of 
the  Junior  year  or  in  the  first 
semester  of  their  Senior  year.  The 
program  of  study  may  include 
special  seminars,  internship  op- 
portunities, and  a  major  research 
project  to  explore  fully  a  problem 
of  individual  interest. 

Any  student  interested  in  taidng 
part  in  the  program  tor  the  Spring 
semester  of  1984  should  contact  Dr. 
Premo  or  Dr.  Taylor  before 
November  9th. 


THE  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  ARTS 

AND  THE  COLLEGE  EXHIBITION  COMMITTEE 

present 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF 

PAINTINGS  BY  LITHOGRAPHS  BY 

VIRGINIA  DEHN  ADOLF DEHN 

Opening  5  p.m.,  November  8 

with  a  wine  and  cheese  reception 

and  continuing  through  November  22  in  the  Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 


GOURMET 
SHOP 


(301)778-0055 
107  CROSS  ST.,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD.  21620 
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Volleyball  Loses  in  Tri-team  Match 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

The  women's  volleyball  team 
dropped  four  games  in  the  past 
week.  Their  record  now  tails  to  7-20 
for  the  season. 

In  the  first  tri-team  match  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  the  Shorewomen  hosted 
the  University  of  D.C.  and  Cecil 
Community  College.  W.C.  opened 
the  match  by  playing  D.C.  in  a  very 
tight  game.  The  contest  lasted  for 
nearly  1%  hours  as  D.C.'s  height 
proved  too  much,  and  the  visitors 
edged  W.C.  9-15,  15-11,  and  17-15. 
Coach  Penny  Fall  said,  "it  was  a 
tough  loss." 

Cecil  was  the  Shore  hitters  next 
opponent  in  the  tri-match.  Once 
again  the  match  proved  lengthy 
long  with  even  play  on  both  sides. 
The  Shorewomen  captured  the  first 
game  15-8;  however,  Cecil  fought 
back  with  strong  hitting  in  the  mid- 
dle of  play  to  reel  off  two  straight 
15-12  victories  winning  them  the 
match. 


Following  the  two  losses  last 
Thursday,  the  Shorewomen  geared 
up  in  preparation  for  last  Satur- 
day's home  matches  against 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and 
UMBC.  The  rosters  of  both  teams 
included  players  with  above 
average  height.  In  assessing  their 
opponents,  the  Shorewomen  ex- 
pected both  teams  to  be  strong  hit- 
ters. 

W.C.  first  faced  F&M  m  a  tiring 
match.  The  Shore  hitters  were 
defeated  in  three  games  15-10,  15- 
11,  15-5,  "We  played  well  against  a 
better  team,"  commented  W.C. 
coach  Fall.  "They  kept  good  hitters 
in  the  whole  match,  and  we  just 
tired  out." 

After  tIMBC  defeated  F&M,  they 
came  head  to  head  with  W.C.  Again 
the  Shorewomen  played  tough 
against  a  stronger  squad.  W.C. 
scored  a  victory  in  the  first  game 
15-11. 


Mouse  Invasion 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Staff  Reporter 

Since  returning  from  Fall  Break, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  first-floor  of 
Somerset  House  have  been  locked 
in  a  steely  grip  of  terror.  The  object 
of  their  fears?  Mus  musculus, 
known  better  as  the  common  field 
mouse. 

The  actual  number  of  furry  in- 
truders can  not  be  officially  con- 
firmed, but  it  is  clear  that  the  mice 
have  restricted  their  fearful  inva- 
sions to  just  three  rooms:  113,  117 
and  118. 

With  a  carefully  controlled 
tremor  in  his  voice,  Chris 
Doughterty  related  the  encounter 
that  his  neighbor,  Rick  Cote,  had 
with  a  rodent  one  night.  "It  was 
4:00  am  and  Rick  was  nearly 
asleep,  but  a  little  groggy,  when  he 
felt  something  furry  scamper 
across  his  pillow  and  over  his 
head,"  said  Chris. 

Refusing  to  be  overcome  by  the 
creatures,  one  student  Bill 
Haythorn  resorted  to  violent 
measures  when  he  spotted  a  mouse 
behind  a  T.V.  set  in  Room  113.  He 
said,  "I  poked  at  it  with  a  broom 
until  it  ran  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  then  I  nailed  it  as  it  ran 
across  the  floor."  Yet,  the  in- 
domitable mouse  still  was  not  van- 


quished. Bill  continued,  "Its  neck 
was  split  but  it  was  still  alive,  so  I 
swept  it  into  the  hall  and  finished  it 
off  with  a  final  whack." 

Other  students  turned  to  more 
conventional  means  of  attack, 
visiting  the  maintenance  depart- 
ment for  weaponry.  Ms.  Joanne 
Clothier,  Leader  of  the 
Maintenance  Rodent  Task  Force, 
commented,  "We  tried  to  provide 
the  best  measures  possible.  We 
gave  them  mousetraps  and  D- 
CON." 

Somerset  inhabitants 
strategically  placed  a  trap  beneath 
a  prominent  hole  in  the  wall  of  the 
main  hall.  Bill  Haythorn  explained, 
"We  imagine  they're  in  the  wall, 
though  some  people  are 
speculating  that  they're  in  the 
heating  ducts. ..but  we  haven't 
caught  anything  yet." 

Why  have  the  pesky  rodents 
singled-out  Somerset  House  for 
their  reign  of  terror?  Freshman 
Chris  Doughtery  offered  one 
answer!  "I  think  they  probably 
come  here  because  they  saw  that 
the  flies  were  having  such  a  good 
time,"  he  said. 

Craig  Warrington  disagreed.  He 
said  simply,  "They  weren't 
welcome  at  the  Cater  house." 


Library  Film  Series  11/10/83 
"Liberation  of  Paris" 

This  film  represents  another  in- 
stallment   in    a    series    entitled, 
"Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori,  "focusing  on  the  unparallell- 
ed  violence  of  nations  in  the  20th 
century. 
Thursday  at7:15p.m.ijithe 
ground  floor  classroom  of  the 
Miller  Library 


MISS  D'S 

SNACK  BAR         1 

HOURS 

8:00 

a.m. 

-  11:00  p.m. 
MON.-THURS. 

8:00 

a.m. 

-   4:30  p.m.  FRIDAY 

6:00 

p.m. 

-11:00  p.m.  SUNDAY 

robert  pennington 
a  studio  of 

Hair  OlraftBH 


FOR  COLLEGE  PEOPLE 

113  south  cross  st. 

778-6211  778-6212 


"It  (game  #1)  was  very  con- 
sistently well  played.  Our  best  all 
year,"  stated  coach  Fall.  However, 
in  the  ensuing  two  contests,  W.C.'s 
passing  broke  down,  and  this, 
coupled  with  UMBO'S  strong  hit- 
ting, added  to  the  Shorewomen's 
loss  of  5-15, 5-15. 

In  assessing  the  past  week's  con- 
tests, Coach  Fall  notes,  "At  least  in 
this  series  of  matches,  we  got  back 
to  playing  well  after  a  week  and  a 
half  of  poor  play." 

Coach  Fall  commented  further 
about  the  team  stating,  "I  have  to 
give  this  group  credit,  though, 
because  we  have  played  so  many 
bigger  teams  and  played  them 
very,  very  closely,  but  lost  in  a 
series  of  heartbreakers.  Yet  they 
have  continued  to  come  back  the 
next  time  and  give  it  100%  again.  It 
is  frustrating  as  hell,  but  they  have 
got  a  lot  of  character  and  keep 
coming  back  for  more.  I  respect 
that." 


Shore  volleyball  squad  fell  i 
tri-team  match. 


The  costumes  of  Greg  Joyner,  Barry  Glassman  and  Irene 
Nicolaidis  took  top  honors  in  the  food  Service's  Halloween  Din- 
ner, . ^^^--^-^-— — —^ 


November  in  the  Student  Center 

—  Nov.  8,  10  p.m.  —  Basketball  Film. 

—  Nov.  9.  10  p.m.  -  "Bingo  Night". 

—  Nov.  15,  4:30-5:30  p.m.  —  Informal  Tea. 

—  Nov.  15,  8:00  p.m.  —  Wine  Tasting  Seminar. 

—  Nov.  16,  10  p.m.  —  Soccer  Film. 

—  Nov.  17,  8:30-1 1:30  p.m.  -  Square  Dance. 


DANNY'S  NORTHSIDE  RESTAURANT 

Newtown  Square  •  778-4900 

SATURDAY  NIGHT  SEAFOOD  AND  BEEF  BUFFET  - 

^9.95  per  person 
Sunday  —  half-price  pizza  with  the  purchase  of 

a  pitcher  of  beer  or  soda 
COLLEGE  HEIGHT  CARRYOUT  &  SEAFOOD  •  778-4901 

Sun.-Thuts.  1 1 :00-9:  FrI.  &  Sat.  1 1 :0010:00 

COUPON 

50«  off 

Any  submarine  sandwich  ordered  through  the  carryout. 

offer  expires  Nov.  23 

Check  our  Beer  prices 
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Shopmen  Drop  2  of  3  Games 


by  Irene  Nicolaidls 
Staff  Reporter 

Despite  playing  the  best  soccer 
of  this  season,  the  Sho'men  drop- 
ped two  of  their  last  three  games. 
The  homecoming  game  against 
Johns  Hopkins  which  went  into 
overtime,  was  a  frustrating,  loss 
with  a  score  of  1-0. 

The  Blue  Jays'  only  goal  oc- 
curred into  the  final  seconds  of  the 
first  overtime  period.  The 
Sho'men,  regardless  of  their  hustle 
and  determination,  could  not  put 
the  ball  into  the  back  of  the  net. 
However,  this  game  served  to 
psyche  the  players  up  for  Tues- 
day's match  against  Delaware 
Valley. 

Playing  on  their  home  field  for 
the  second  time  within  the  week. 


the  Sho'men  offense  and  defense 
looked  impressive  as  they  hustled 
past  the  Aggies*  defense  to  score 
three  goals  in  the  first  half.  Ron 
Lauricella  scored  the  first  goals  on 
a  pass  from  the  comer  by  Kirk 
Brinmier. 

Kirk  Brimmer,  who  proved  to  be 
an  annoyance  to  the  Delaware 
State  defense  for  the  entire  game, 
capitalized  on  a  defensive  miscue 
to  tally  the  Sho'mens'  second  goal. 

Freshman  Tom  Steele, 
substituting  for  an  injured  Wayne 
Sanchez,  took  a  throw-in  in  the  cor- 
ner and  passed  it  back  to  the  18 
yard  line.  Receiving  the  ball  from 
Steele,  George  Halivopoulos  sent  it 
ripping  into  the  upper  right  hand 
comer  of  the  net  for  the  Sho'men's 
third  score.  The  final  score  was  3-1 
in  Washington  College's  favor. 


In  their  third  game  of  the  week, 
the  Sho'men  traveled  to  Western 
Maryland  for  the  Maryland  State 
Playoffs.  Washington  College  view- 
ed this  game  as  a  grudge  match 
because  Western  Maryland 
escaped  the  Eastern  shore  with  a 
tie. 

Once  again,  however,  the 
Sho'men  couldn't  capitalize  on 
many  offensive  opportunities  and 
were  defeated  by  Western 
Maryland  2-1.  Ron  Lauricella 
scored  the  lone  Sho'men  goal  on  a 
penalty  kick  midway  into  the  se- 
cond half.  A  strong  effort  by  Tom 
Watts  typified  the  W.C.  effort  when 
his  shot  across  the  goal  line  was 
denied. 

With  only  one  game  remaining 
against  Mary  Washington  College 
home  on  Saturday  at  1:30,  the 
Sho'men's  record  stands  at  4-8-2. 


Meet  Improves  Members 


by  John  Cummings 
Staff  Reporter 

This  past  Tuesday  the 
Washington  College  Cross  Country 
team  was  defeated  by  Salisbury 
State  College  in  a  duel  meet  held 
here  at  the  College.  Although  the 
Shoremen  lost,  the  meet  proved 
successful  for  the  Shoremen  har- 
riers with  each  team  member  run- 
ning their  best  time  to  date. 

Jonathan  Adams  finished  first 
over  all  with  a  time  of  26:32  taking 
over  30  seconds  off  his  previous 
time.  Don  Bakley  finished  second 
for  the  Shoremen  and  sixth  place 
overall.  Bakley's  time  was  28:31, 
over  30  seconds  faster  than  his 
previous  best  time.  Finishing  right 
behind  Bakley  was  Chris  Buc- 
cheister  who  ran  a  28:45,  taking 
over  a  minute  and  a  half  off  his 
previous  best  performance.  In 
ninth  place  over  all  and  in  fourth 
place  for  the  team  came  Vic 
DeSantis  with  a  time  of  29:21.  This 
time  is  a  minute  faster  than  his 
previous  recorded  top  time. 
Finishing  up  for  the  Shoremen 
were  Jim  Goldenboy  and  Vanessa 
Haight.  Goldenboy  ran  a  34:31, 
which  is  quite  good  considering 
that   this    was   his    first    race   at 


Washington  College.  Haight  finish- 
ed ten  seconds  behind  Goldenboy. 

Tomorrow  the  Shoremen  har- 
riers are  competing  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Conference  champion- 
ships. It  is  the  final  meet  of  the 
season. 


Johns  Hopkins  downed 
Washington  College  Soccer  in 
front  of  a  Homecoming  crowd. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

Senior  Judi  Skelton  of  the 
women's  volleyball  team  is  being 
honored  as  this  week's  outstanding 
athlete.  The  5'8"  hitter  from 
DuBoise,  Pa.,  is  being  distinguish- 
ed for  her  dedication  and  con- 
sistently strong  play  in  the 
Shorewomen  matches  this  year. 

Skelton  cam,e  to  W.C.  from  St. 
Andrews  School  in  Delaware  where 
she  played  volleyball  four  years, 
and  was  captain  and  MVP  in  her 
senior  year.  For  three  of  her  four 
years  at  W.C,  Judi  has  been  a 
starter  for  the  Shorewomen 
volleyball  team.  In  addition,  she 
served  as  captain  of  the  team  last 
year. 


As  well  as  being  a  leading  figure 
on  the  volleyball  team,  Skelton  is 
one  of  the  mainstays  on  the 
women's  crew.  Last  year  she  was 
selected  as  crew  captain,  and  was 
voted  the  most  valuable  rower. 
Once  again  Judi  is  expected  to  be  a 
big  asset  to  this  year's  crews. 

In  assessing  her  collegiate  sports 
career,  Judi  commented,  "This  is 
my  fourth  year  here,  and  we've 
seen  a  lot  of  ups  and  downs,  but  we 
have  improved  immensely  over 
last  year." 

Skelton  expressed  the  team's 
sentiment  when  she  said,  "We've 
come  so  close  to  winning  so  many 
matches  this  year,  but  it  is  really 
disappointing  to  lose  by  only  a  few 
points." 


Despite  dropping  their  recent 
match,  each  member  of  the  WC 
Cross  Country  team  recorded 
an  improved  time. 


PAT&  SKIPPER  PRICE 


VILLAGE  TAVERN 

TAVERN  LIQUORS 
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IMPORTED  BEER 
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Monday  Nite 

9-12 
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40* 


Tuesday  Nite  Friday  Nite  Saturday  Nite 

MILLER  DRAFT  pEANUT  NITE  «-" 

40<  LADIES'  NITE 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Party  Discounts  Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 
STOP  IN  AT 

JIM 'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs/7.79  per  carton 


Thursday  Nite 

4-12 

BUD  DRAFT 

40' 
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SAB  Collects  Input 


by  Kelly  Morrissey 
News  Editor 

At  Monday  night's  meeting,  the 
Student  Academic  Board  discussed 
concerns  within  each  particular 
major.  Prior  to  the  meeting,  SAB 
representatives  collected  input 
from  students  both  within  and  out- 
side of  their  major.  "This  meeting 
was  basically  to  relate  the  feed- 
back the  representatives  got  from 
their  survey,"  said  chairman 
Melissa  Combes. 

The  representative  for  the 
Modern  Language  major  Jean- 
marie  Fegley,  reported  a  con- 
siderably low  enrollment  in  the  in- 
troduction courses  and  fears  a  pro- 
portional decrease  in  the  number 
of  language  majors  within  the  next 
three  years.  The  music  major 
representative  complained  that 
many  required  music  courses  are 
all  offered  during  the  same  time 
slot  this  coming  semester. 

Along  the  same  line.  Economics 
representative  Larry  Gulp  pointed 
out  that  there  is  not  a  wide  variety 
of  upper  level  economics  courses 
being  offered  for  the  spring 
semester. 

The  SAB  was  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  differen- 
tiation between  computer  and 
mathematics.  Because  there  is  no 
computer  major  at  Washington 
College,  most  "would  be"  com- 
puter majors  are  forced  to  take  the 
six  upper  level  computer  courses 
offered  and  two  upper  level  math 
courses    in    order    to    earn    their 


degree.  Despite  this  fact,  the 
diploma  simply  designates  a  B.A. 
in  mathematics  instead  of  a  degree 
in  computer  and  mathematics. 

The  problem  of  small  depart- 
ments such  as  the  art  department 
was  also  discussed.  Combes  ex- 
pressed the  board's  fear  that 
students  were  "shying  away  from 
majors  with  small  departments, 
because  only  one  teacher  is 
grading  comprehensives."  The 
board  questioned  the  internship  of- 
fered through  the  Political  Science 
Department  because  it  appears  on- 
ly political  science  majors  have 
been  informed  about  this  intern- 
ship, although  it  is  open  to  all  ma- 
jors. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Philosophy 
representative  Jane  Mawson,  the 
board  decided  to  put  out  an  SAB 
suggestion  box.  According  to  chair- 
man Combes,  "Both  faculty  and 
students  are  urged  to  submit  to  the 
box  things  they  would  want  the 
SAB  to  review."  As  for  the  location 
of  the  box,  secretary  A.  Plunket 
Beirne  III  promised  the  box  would 
be  positioned  at  a  place  frequented 
by  most  students.  "But,"  added 
Beime,  "This  wiU  not  be  near  Stu^ 
dent  Affairs." 

Combes  commented  that  of  the 
representatives  who  attended  "on- 
ly the  humanities  department  had 
no  complaints. ' '  At  the  next 
meeting,  the  SAB  hopes  to  decide 
upon  a  course  of  action  for  im- 
plementing the  representatives' 
suggestions. 


Interns  Selected 


by  Sue  I>ePasquale 
Staff  Reporter 

Eight  Washington  College 
Students  will  serve  as  intern  for 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly  in 
Annapolis  during  the  Spring 
Semester.  Selected  by  political 
science  Professor  Tari  Renner, 
these  students  include  Michelle 
Breza,  Cheryl  Clagett,  Dan  Coon, 
Janice  Dave,  Mike  DeBaugh, 
Robert  Gaddis,  James  McAuliffe, 
and  Amy  Seifert. 

Interns  will  work  for  a  state 
legislator   in   Annapolis   on   every 


Course  Becomes  Permanent 


Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 
After  several  semesters  of  being 
offered  as  a  Special  Topic, 
Philosophy  212:  "Deterrence  And 
Nuclear  War:  Ethical  Issues"  has 
been  adopted  as  a  permanent  part 
of  the  WC  spring  course  offering. 
The  measure  was  taken  after  the 
faculty  came  within  one  vote  of  giv- 
ing unanimous  approval  in  its  mon- 
thly meeting  on  Monday, 
November  6. 


Ought  to  be  Taught 

The  course  is  designated  by 
description  as  one  which  "aims  at 
providing  the  students  with  the 
background  necessary  for  engag- 
ing in  national  and  ethical  delibera- 
tion about  central  issues  in  nuclear 
war,  nuclear  deterrence  and  the 
arms  race."  Its  instructor,  John 
Miller  of  the  College  Philosophy 
Department,  cites  several  reasons 


Elm  Meeting 


Anyone  interested  in  working 
with  lay-out,  writing,  art, 
photography,  business,  etc.  is  in- 
vited to  attend  The  Elm  meeting  on 
Sunday,  November  13,  1983,  at 
5  00  p.m.  in  the  Spanish  House. 


for  offering  the  course  on  a  perma- 
nent basis: 

"Nuclear  war  is  one  of  the  cen- 
tral issues  we  face  right  now. 
There  is  a  need  to  be  able  to  think 
about  and  discuss  it  rationally  and 
intelligently  in  order  to  avoid 
catastrophe,"  Miller  states.  "I'm 
teaching  it  (the  course)  because  I 
want  to  teach  it  and  because  it 
ought  to  be  taught. ' " 

This,  then,  was  Miller's  motiva- 
tion in  formally  proposing  that  the 
Deterrence  and  Nuclear  War  be 
taken  out  of  its  special  topics  time 
slot  ( in  this  case.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  from  9:30  to  10:20 
in  Smith  13)  and,  in  future 
semesters  be  changed  to  a  time 
and  location  to  be  announced.  In 
addition,  the  course  will  be  listed  in 
the  school  catalogue  beginning 
with  the  '84-'85  academic  year. 


No  Change  Expected 

Miller  sees  little,  if  any,  changes 
to  be  made  in  the  course  itself  as  it 
makes  its  transition  from  special 
topic  to  permanent  curriculum 
component. 

"In  the  indefinite  future,  it  will 
be  taught  just  as  it  says  in  the  spr- 
ing course  description,"  he 
remarks.  However,  flexibility  in 
the  texts  used  is  entirely  possible 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  subject 


itself;  "the  systems  continues  to 
develop"  and  materials  may  be  ad- 
ded to  accommodate  such  changes. 

The  Tri-Foid  Philosophy 

The  Spring  Course  Description 
provided  by  the  WC  Registrar's  Of- 
fice elaborates  on  the  basic 
description  of  the  course,  pointing 
out  that  it  occupies  a  tri-fold  pur- 
pose ; 

"First  the  course  reviews  the 
main  types  of  normative 
philosophical  ethics,  finishing  with 
a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  these 
to  the  main  ehtical  positions  on 
war. 

"Secondly,  the  course,  will 
review  the  nature  of  nuclear  ar- 
maments both  to  delivery  systems 
and  the  effects  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions. A  good  deal  of  attention  (the 
description  notes)  will  be  given  to 
national  grounds  for  assessing 
nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
arsenals.  This  will  include  a  discus- 
sion of  deterrence. 

"Thirdly,  the  course  will  bring 
parts  one  and  two  together  to  pro- 
vide  a  context  to  apply 
philosophical  ethics  to  nuclear 
weapons  and  their  use  either  ac- 
tually or  as  a  deterrent. 

"Finally,  the  course  will  end," 
the  description  reads,  "with  some 
discussion  of  the  means  required  to 
prevent  nuclear  war." 


Tuesday  and  Thursday  from 
January  through  mid-April.  Their 
duties  will  include  bill  research, 
constituent  case  work,  and  even 
senatorial  hearing  testimony. 
Asserted  Renner,  "These  students 
aren't  just  file  clerks?" 

SGA  President  Barry  Glassman 
worked  in  the  program  last  year. 
He  commented,  "The  most  in- 
teresting aspect  was  observing  the 
delegates  jockeying  for  position 
among  their  delegations.  I  also  en- 
joyed watching  as  a  bill  is  created, 
gathering  witnesses  for  the  hear- 
ing, and  then  following  the  bill  as  it 
passes  through  the  General 
Assembly." 

Glassman  will  return  to  An- 
napolis again  this  year  on  an  in- 
dependent study  program. 

Renner  believes  that  the  intern- 
ship program  offers  students  prac- 
tical, "hands-on"  political  ex- 
perience which  valuably  supple- 
ment textbook  knowledge.  Fur- 
ther, "It  provides  political  contacts 
that  may  aid  students  in  getting 
jobs  when  they  graduate,"  he  said 

Traditionally,  Washington  Col- 
lege students  have  both  benefitted 
from  the  experience  and  pleased 
their  legislators.  Last  year,  WC 
boasted  the  second  highest  number 
of  student  participants  in 
Maryland.,  ''A  number  of 
legislators  specificaly  ask  for 
students  from  WC,"  said  Renner. 

In  order  to  be  chosen  for  the  pro- 
gram, applicants  must  attain  a  3.0 
GPA  and  should  also  possess  a 
background  in  political  science.  In 
addition  to  the  work  in  Annapolis, 
the  interns  meet  bi-weekly  on  cam- 
pus to  compare  experiences  and  to 
participate  in  lectures  on  state 
politics.  The  internship  porgram 
culminates  with  a  policy-analysis 
paper.  Upon  completion  of  the  en- 
tire project,  students  earn  two 
academic  course  credits. 

The  students  involved  believe 
that  the  work  will  be  well  worth  the 
effort.  "I  think  it  will  be  a  terrific 
experience.  I  know  I'll  learn  a  lot 
about  the  workings  of  state 
legislature,"  said  Cheryl  Clagett, 
one  of  this  year's  interns. 
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Editorial 

Too  Much  To  Handle? 

Chestertown  is  only  an  hour  and  a  half  drive  from  the 
metropolitan  centers  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  D.C.  For  many  students,  however,  the  Bay  waters 
and  sprawling  farms  of  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore  are  viewed 
as  a  wasteland  of  corn  fields  and  fried-chicken  stands.  In  con- 
trast to  the  intellectual  desolation  of  backwoods  farmers,  deer 
and  geese,  Washington  College  is  a  "city  upon  a  hill"  and  a 
haven  of  cultural  activity. 

With  special  guest  lecturers  and  peformers  such  as  Brendan 
Gill,  J.H.M.  Salmon  and  Edward  Villella,  the  College  often  acts 
as  one  of  the  chief  cultural  centers  for  the  area.  Despite  the 
feast  of  intellectual  offerings,  students  often  compose  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  audience  at  such  occasions.  The  pro- 
portion of  students  in  attendance  at  fine  arts  affairs  may  be 
reduced  even  further  in  the  future.  In  the  upcoming  weeks,  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Committee,  the  Lecture  Series,  the  Food  Service 
and  the  Drama  Department  have  all  scheduled  several  events 
to  be  held  simultaneously  or  within  hours  of  each  other.  As  a 
result,  students  may  have  to  spread  themselves  between  these 
various  events.  Must  a  student  choose  between  attending 
Hurbert  Dreyfus's  lecture  "The  Computer  as  a  Mistaken  Model 
of  the  Mind"  and  the  college's  drama  prodution  of  The  Fan? 

Although  the  various  committees  often  find  themselves 
limited  by  the  crowded  schedules  of  their  guests,  perhaps  each 
committee  could  exercise  greater  discretion  so  as  to  ensure 
that  events  are  not  scheduled  so  close  together.  To  avoid  con- 
flicts, each  committee  should  keep  a  close  track  of  other  groups 
activities  and  schedules. 

The  variety,  calibre  and  quantity  of  fine  arts  events  at  W.C.  is 
certainly  laudable.  However,  the  various  departments  and 
committees  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  any  event  to  over- 
shadow another.  Thus  the  students,  faculty,  and  college  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  special  guests  themselves,  will  gain  the 
full  benefit  of  the  cultural  atmosphere  at  WC. 

Letters  to  the  Editor: 

WC  Students  Deprived 
of  Political  Diversity? 


There's  a  lawyers'  saying  that 
when  you  have  the  facts  on  your 
side  argue  the  facts,  when  you 
don't,  pound  the  table.  Gary  Atkin- 
son whose  letter  last  week  employs 
words  like  "ridiculous"  and 
"ludicrous"  in  the  first  paragraph 
r.  is  pounding  the  table.  I  -never  "in- 
I;  sihuated*^  that  Larry- -McDonald 
was  the  only  person  to  answer  Paul 


yyC  Vice 

"There  are  too  many  dishonest 
people  in  this  school." 
^ Eddie- 


Warnke.  Nor,  obviously,  did  Dr. 
Huck  -  as  her  letter  published  the 
same  day  as  Gary  Atkinson's 
shows.  Since  our  critic  did  not  even 
bother  to  attend  the  Warnke  talk,  it 
is  obvious  that  he  does  not  know  the 
facts  surrounding  this  incident. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  WC 
students  are  going  to  hear  political- 
ly diverse  views  about  current  af- 
fairs. This  is  a  matter  which  should 
concern  those  who  want  an  educa- 
tion rather  than  an  indoctrination. 
We  will  see  who,  if  anyone,  is 
brought  in  to  balance  Warnke. 

Henry  Rosin 


The  Washington 
College 
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Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


by  Darrell  Jester 

The  Washington  College  Food 
Service  will  hold  its  traditional 
Thanksgiving  Dinner  next  Wednes- 
day, November  16th.  The  inner 
will  be  served  from  4:30  p.m.  to 
6:00  p.m.  in  the  Main  Dining  Room. 
The  menu  will  consist  of  roast 
turkey,  stuffing,  mashed  potatoes, 
green  beans,  turkey  gravy,  hot 
roils  and  individually  tossed 
salads.  Homemade  pumpkin  pie 
will  be  served  for  dessert.  There 
will  be  no  Shoreman  Snack  Shoppe 
served  during  this  meal. 

This  year,  as  in  previous  years, 
students  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  donate  their  turkeys  to  the  Kent 
County  Department  of  Social  Ser- 
rice.  Those  donations  will  be 
distributed  to  those  people  less  for- 
tunate than  ourselves.  For  every 
eight  students  who  donate  their 
turkeys,  a  turkey  will  be  given  to  a 
needy  family. 

For  the  enjoyment  of  all  boar- 
ding students  a  pre-dinner  recep- 
tion will  take  place  in  the  Student 
Center  beginning  at  3:30  p.m. 
From  here,  all  students  will  be 
escorted  to  dinner. 

Everyone  who  has  signed  up  to 
"Give-a-Bird"  will  be  escorted 
from  the  Student  Center  to  Hynson 
Lounge.  In  Hynson  Lounge  a  buffet 
consisting  of  a  salad  bar,  cheese 
and  crackers,  stuffing,  mashed 
potatoes,  turkey  gravy,  and  green 


beans  will  be  set  up.  Homemade 
pumpkin  pie  will  be  available  for 
dessert.  Also,  during  dinner,  Tom 
Kelly  will  be  providing  down  home 
music  for  your  enjoyment. 
Remember,  you  must  attend  din- 
ner for  credit  to  given  to  the  "Give- 
a-Bird"  program. 

Again  this  year  it  is  possible  to 
make  reservations  for  parties  of 
four  or  eight  persons.  Reservation 
slips  will  be  put  in  each  student's 
mailbo'x  and  will  also  be  available 
in  the  dining  hall.  To  reserve  a 
table  fill  out  a  reservation  slip  with 
your  name  and  LD.  number  as  well 
as  the  remaining  members  of  your 
party.  You  must  return  the  reser- 
vation slip  to  the  "Numbers  Lady" 
in  the  Dining  Hall  no  later  than 
lunch  on  Tuesday,  November  15th. 
If  your  group  has  decided  to  go  I 
"birdless,"  be  sure  to  fill  out  the  | 
proper  reservation  slip.  Reserved  i 
tables  will  be  seated  from  4:30  to 
5:15  p.m.  Unreserved  tables  will  be  [ 
seated  between  5:15  and  6:00  p.m.  j 
Remember,  all  members  of  a  party 
with  reservations  must  arrive  at 
the  Student  Center  between  4:30 
and    5:15    p.m.    on    Wednesday, 
November  16th. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing 
everyone  on  Wednesday, 
November  16th,  and  I  hope 
everybody  enjoys  one  of  the  most 
significant  events  on  the 
Washington  College  Food  Service's 
calendar. 
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Race  for  Oval  Office  Begins 


By  Bonnie  Garr 
One  year  from  now,  students  at 
Washington  College  will  be  filling 
out  absentee  ballots  or  going  home 
to  vote  for  the  41st  President  of  the 
United  States  and  other  assorted 
offices.  In  the  Democratic  camp, 
there  are  now  eight  candidates, 
since  Jesse  Jackson  declared  his 
candidacy  last  week.  The  other 
men  running  tor  the  Democratic 
nomination  are  Jesse  Jackson, 
Walter  Mondale,  the  former  Vice- 
President;  Senators  John  Glenn, 
Alan  Cranston,  Gary  Hart,  Ernest 
Holling;  former  Governor  Reubin 
Askew  and  lastly  George 
McGovern. 

The  forerunners  for  the 
Democrats,  before  Jesse  Jackson 
joined  the  bandwagon,  were  Walter 
Mondale  and  John  Glenn. 

As  we  all  know.  President 
Reagan  has  not  formally  declared 
his  candidacy  for  the  Republican 
nomination  and  yet  a  Reagan-Bush 
campaign  for  1984  is  underway.  If 
the  race  for  the  oval  office  was  to 
be  held  right  now,  many  officials 
believe  that  Senator  John  Glenn 
would  be  the  strongest  candidate  in 
the     contest    against     Ronald 


Beyond  Our  World 


by  Bonnie  Garr 


Reagan.  Who  would  win  from  this 
pair  is  difficult  to  estimate,  yet 
with  the  crises  occuring  in  Lebanon 
and  Grenada,  more  people  are  pro- 
Reagan  than  in  the  previous  mon- 
ths. 

One  might  ask  how  the  other  can- 
didates for  the  Democratic 
nomination  stand.  With  Jesse 
Jackson  in  the  ring,  an  upset  over 
the  race  between  Mondale  and 
Glenn  is  very  likely.  Jesse  Jackson 
appears  to  have  certain 
charismatic  qualities  which  could 
arouse  sonne  of  the  more  apathetic 
elements  of  society  to  come  out  to 
the  polls,  Jesse  Jackson  is  trying  to 
appeal  to  the  Black  voters  across 
America  by  stating  that  their  time 
has  come.  Jackson,  a  very 
dynamic  speaker,  is  standing  up 
for  the  rights  of  all  minorities, 
Blacks,  Hispanics,  and  women. 
Walter  Mondale  is  the  man  Jesse 


Jackson  is  trying  to  defeat,  but 
Mondale  has  a  fairly  strong  front 
position  and  is  campaigning  as  the 
most  liberal  candidate.  Mondale 
received  the  endorsement  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  hinting  towards  a  possi- 
ble tie  with  labor.  Is  this  good  or 
bad  for  the  little  man  who  is  invovl- 
ed?  Good,  it  would  seem,  since  the 
AFL-CIO  fights  for  labor's  rights. 

All  the  Democrats  have  one  goal, 
as  they  should,  to  beat  Ronald 
Reagan.  But,  out  of  the  myriad  of 
Democratic  candidates,  the  ques- 
tion seems  to  be,  who  can  do  the 
job?  Some  feel,  as  stated  earlier, 
that  although  Mondale  is  the  front 
runner,  John  Glenn  appears  to 
have  the  qualities  needed  to  defeat 
the  Presdient.  Glenn  is  a  hero,  and 
commands  respect  for  his  ac- 
complishments. Yet,  a  trip  into 
space  in  itself  is  not  enough,  and 


John  Glenn  has  eight  years  in  the 
Senate  to  help  bring  him  down  to 
earth. 

Besides  Jackson,  the  Democrats' 
presidential  bid  might  also  be 
spoiled  by  Senator  Cranston, 
followed  by  Hollings,  Hart,  Askew, 
and  McGovem,  however,  may  not 
have  as  great  an  impact  as  ex- 
pected. 

Shortly,  as  1984  come  around,  the 
tail-end  candidates  will  probably 
drop  out,  or  they  may  try  to  stay  in 
the  race  mainly  to  steal  votes  away 
from  one  forerunners.  We  still  have 
time  to  watch  for  further  develop 
especially  since  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  has  entered  the  race.  As 
for  President  Reagan  formally  an- 
nouncing his  candidacy  for  the 
Republican  ticket,  we  will  just 
have  to  wait.  With  all  the  crises 
overseas  occurring.  President 
Reagan  has  to  concern  himself 
with  those  problems  before  he  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  the  1984 
election. 

As  to  who  is  the  best  candidate 
for  President,  I'll  just  have  to 
reserve  my  judgement  until  I've 
heard  enough  of  the  issues  to  make 
a  proper  decision. 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


By  Melissa  Harter 


Question:   In  light  of  the  recent     burglaries     and  breakings  and 
enterings,    do  you  think    security    should  be  tightened? 


Walter  Cox-freshman 
Rosemont,  Pa. 

"Is  there  a  security?  Oh,  arc 
they  those  guys  who  give  out 
tickets?  I  really  think  we  need  to 
increase  security,  especially  after 
the  headlines  of  last  paper. ' ' 


Michelle  Royal-freshman 
Princeton,  NJ 

"After  being  rudely  awakened  3 
times  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by 
security  I  feel  that  security  is  a 
nuisance  but  generally  should  be 
tightened." 


Chris  Dixon-senior 
Golts,  Md. 

"Security  should  patrol  the  area 
of  disturbances  and  maybe  develop 
a  special  SWAT  team  to  take  care 
of  future  situations." 


Alison  Shorter-freshman 
Clinton,  MD 

I  think  security  does  a  good  job 
and  we're  lucky  to  have  such  a  nice 
group  of  men  working  for  us." 


Kim  Faulkner-freshman 
Hurlock,  MD 

"Security  has  a  hard  job  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  considering  the 
fact  that  people  are  constantly 
coming  and  going  through  all  hours 
of  the  night.  It  must  be  hard  trying 
to  discern  who  is  actually  breaking 
in  from  those  who  are  just  wander- 
ing around.  Maybe  a  solution  might 

Lbe  In  huve  more  gnarHs  " 


Jeff  Thorpe-ireshman 
Stockolm,  Sweden 

"If  people  were  mature  we  would 
have  no  need  for  security.  Un- 
fortunately, the  maturity  level  at 
this  campus  is  very  low.  Therefore, 
we  have  a  great  need  tor  increased 
security." 


Thomas  Dean-sophomore 
Staunton,  VA 

"Yes,  if  security  would  concen- 
trate more  on  precautionary 
measures,  they  would  spend  less 
time  looking  back  on  what  happen- 
ed. Other  than  that  they're  doing  a 
commendable  job. " 


Chris  DiPietro-freshman 
Baltimore,  MD 

"I  feel  that  security  does  their 
job  well,  but  I  hope  during 
Christmas  vacation  that  they  are 
extra  cautious  because  I  know 
many  students  will  be  leaving  a  lot 
of  valuable  things  behind." 
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Art  Review 

Dehn  Exhibit  on  Display  in  Tawes 


by  Eric  Lorberer 
Staff  Reporter 

The  exhibit  currently  on  display 
at  Tawes  Theatre  presents 
lithographs  by  the  late  Adolf  Dehn 
and  paintings  by  his  widow, 
Virginia  Dehn.  Since  their  artwork 
is  so  different  from  each  other's  in 
style,  students  are  really  being 
treated  to  two  exhibits.  Mrs.  Dehn 
attended  the  opening  held  on  Tues- 
day, November  8,  and  commented 
frequently  on  both  artists'  work. 

Adolf  Dehn  (1895-1968)  was  born 
in  Minnesota  and  studied  at  the  Art 
Student  League  in  New  York  City. 
He  spent  most  of  the  1920's  in 
Europe;  there  he  began  to  produce 
the  works  which  would  later  make 
him  famous.  His  drawings  have  ap- 
peared in  magazines  such  as  Time, 
Esquire.  Vanity  Fair,  Vogue,  and 
Harper's  Bazaar;  his  work  is  now 
collected  in  over  60  museums  all 
over  the  world.  Mrs.  Dehn  describ- 
ed his  artwork  as  fitting  into  two 
categories;  "satirical  and  lyrical." 
These  lithographs  are  often  bizarre 
views  of  the  world.  Before  the  Fall 
includes  a  six-fingered  Eve  and  an 
ape-like  Adam  in  a  humorous  con- 
frontation with  the  devil.  Beauty 
and  the  Beast  juxtaposes  a  field  of 
red  flowers  and  a  huge  brown 
boulder.    The   lyrical   watercolors 


are  by  comparison  quite  calm. 
Landscape-oriented,  they  were  in- 
spired by  extensive  traveling  trips, 
from  Afghanistan  to  Haiti.  The 
lithograph  that  gathered  much  at- 
tention at  the  opening  was  Snow 

Central  Park,  a  beautiful  portrait 
of  the  city  at  its  best.  The  artwork 
of  Adolf  Dehn  can  be  summarized 
in  his  own  words:  "The  very  act  of 
drawing  made  me  participate  in 
life  around  me." 


Virginia  Dehn  also  attended  the 
Art  Students  League,  and  her  pain- 
tings also  come  in  two  phases,  the 
first  being  still-lifes.  "I  wanted  to 
avoid  the  cliched  still  life,"  she 
says;  for  this  reason  these  works 
are  dark  and  haunting.  Her  recent 
works  are  even  more  curious;  they 
are  called  "inscapes"-inner  land- 
scapes of  the  imagination.  These 
are  not  easy  paintings;  they  de- 
mand great  creativity  on  the  part 
of  the  viewer.  Her  technique  is  to 
layer  the  painting,  placing  color  on 
color  in  short  strokes  to  create  the 
effect  of  floating  forms.  Evening 
works  this  way,  creating  a  twilight- 
shadow  effect.  "I  try  to  build  my 
paintings  organically,  working 
from  a  corner,  or  from  the  center 
outward."  Commenting  on  To  the 
Forest  she  says,  "The  job  of  the  ar- 
tist is  to  translate  color  into  move- 
ment.  This  creates   energy."   In- 


Campus 
Calendar 


Friday,  November  11 

10:00  a.m.:  William  Arrowsmith 
Lecture-Sophie  Kerr  Room 

7:30  p.m.;  Dr.  Martha  McCory- 
Hynsori  Lounge 

7:30  p.m.:  Film:  "The  Atomic 
Cafe"— Smith  Auditorium 

Sunday,  November  13 

7:30  p.m.:  FUm:  "The  Atomic 
Cafe"-Sniith  Auditorium 

Monday,  November  14 

8:00  p.m.:  Judith  Balent 
"Careers  in  Investments  and  the 
Stock  Market"  Meeting  Room, 
Miller  Library 

8:00  p.m.:  Samuel  Pickering- 
Hynson  Lounge 

Tuesday,  November  15 

2:30  p.m.:  "Career  Workshop  in 
Skills  Development"— James 
Audiotorium 

7:30  p.m.:  Film:  "The  Atomic 
Ca{e"-Smith  Auditorium 

Wednesday,  November  16 

5:00-6:30  p.m.:  W.C.F.S. 
Thanksgiving  Dinner-Main  Dining 
Room 

Thursday,  November  17 

7:15  p.m.:  Library  Film  Series: 
"Dulce  et  Decorum  est..."  Ground 
Floor  Classroom,  Miller  Library 

8:00  p.m.:  Drama  Department: 
The  Fan-Tawes  Theater,  Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center 

Friday,  November  18 

4:00  p.m.:  Lecture  Series:  Leon 
Katz-Green  Room,  Gibson  Pine 
Arts  Center 

7:30  p.m.:  William  James 
Forum:  Herbert  Dreyfus-Sophie 
Kerr  Room 

7:30  p:m.:  FUm:  "Lianna"- 
Smith  Auditorium 

8:00  p.m.:  Drama  Department: 
The  Fan-Tawes  Theater,  Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center 


deed,  energy  is  a  great  concern  of 
Virginia  Dehn's;  a  recurring  motif 
in  her  paintings  is  a  burst  of  bub- 
bles and  strokes  upward.  Most 
notable  in  Zephyr  2,  she  calls  this 
motif  "germination,  the  affirma- 


tion of  life."  Yet  her  paintings  can 
also  be  tranquil,  as  in  the  oriental- 
like Blue  Garden.  Although  these 
paintings  are  concepts  rather  than 
things,  this  is  precisely  why  they 
work;  people  tell  their  own  stories 


'Zepher  1'  and  'Blue  Garden'  are  among  the  many  Uthographs 
and  paintings  by  Virginia  and  Adolf  Dehn  on  display  in  Tawes 
Theatre. 


with  them  once  they  allow 
themselves  to  become  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  painting.  A  com- 
mon unconscious  thread  seems  to 
link  people  to  the  painting;  for  in- 
stance in  Zephyr  2  most  viewers 
pictured  various  animals  lying  in 
wait  in  a  field.  Mrs.  Dehn  carefully 
titles  her  paintings  to  "clue  in  to 


the  direction.   The  rest   is   up  to 
you." 

The  Dehn  exhibit  is  sponsored  by 
the  Washington  College  Friends  of 
the  Arts  and  the  Arts  Exhibits 
Committee.  It  is  open  Mon.-Thurs. 
from  5-7  p.m..  Sat.  and  Sun.  from  1- 
4  p.m..  and  during  events  held  in 
Tawes  Theatre. 


The  Fan'  Opens  Thursday 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

An  eighteenth-century  comedy 
entitled  The  Fan  is  the  College 
Drama  Department's  second  offer- 
ing of  the  academic  year.  The  pro- 
duction which  officially  opens  next 
Thursday,  '  (November  17)  at  8 
p.m.,  is  scheduled  to  run  for  three 
successive  nights,  closing  on 
November  19.  A  fourteen-member 
cast,  which  includes  six  college 
stage  veterans,  seven  newcomers 
and  Professor  Timothy  Malony, 
represents  one  of  the  larger 
ensembles  in  a  WC  stage  produc- 
tion to  date.  According  to  its  direc- 
tor. Professor  Rick  Davis, 
however,  the  size  of  the  group  has 
been  an  asset,  rather  than  a  pro- 
blem: 

"One  of  the  things  we've  been  do- 
ing is  a  warm-up  (before  rehear- 
sals). It's  something  that  I  think 
has  built  up  a  real  sense  of  com- 
munity and  made  us  more  of  an 
ensemble." 

Although  The  Fan  represents 
Davis'  debut  as  a  WC  director,  he 
found  the  students  involved  in  the 
production  to  be  cooperative  and 
"easy  to  work  with."  Flexibility  is 
letting  cast  members  out  of  rehear- 
sal to  attend  lectures  and  special 
events  kept  the  play  from  becom- 
ing too  much  of  a  pressure. 

"It's  a  lot  of  work,"  points  out 
Davis,  "but  it's  never  burden- 
some." 

Virtually  Unknown 

Written  by  Italian  playwright 
Carlo  Goldoni  and  first  produced  in 
1764,  The  Fan  has  long  enjoyed 
tremendous  popularity  in  Europe. 
Despite  its  status  as  a  masterpiece 
of  comedy,  the  play  remains  vir- 
tually unknown  in  the  United 
States.  It  was,  however,  for  this 
reason  that  Davis  chose  The  Fan. 


"It's  an  undiscovered  classic," 
he  states.  "We  tend  to  concentrate 
on  the  20  greatest  plays  ever  writ- 
ten." 

The  novelty  of  producing  a 
humorous  play  was  another  ap- 
pealing factor. 

"I  wanted  to  do  a  comedy, 
because  it  would  help  balance  our 
season  in  terms  of  overall  offer- 
ings. Letters  Home  was.  after  all,  a 
fairly  serious  play." 

Tryout  Turnout 

The  number  of  students  who  at- 
tended auditions  for  the  play  was 
smaller  than  Davis  had  originally 
hoped.  Still,  he  remarked,  the 
group  who  showed  was  sufficient 
for  him  to  be  able  to  "cast  without 
compromise."  In  addition  to  the 
presence  of  Malony  onstage,  Davis 
reports  that  he  has  added  con- 
fidence in  two  behind-the-scenes 
technicians.  Davis  is  "also  doing 
the  set  and  lighting"  as  well  as  the 
adaptation  of  the  play  itself. 
CoUegeKids 

"One  of  the  marvelous  things 
about  doing  theatre  in  a  college  en- 
vironment is  that  you  can  take 
chances  with  the  choice  of  plays, 
unlike  a  more  conunercial  situa- 
tion," Davis  points  out.  "I  haven't 
directed  undergraduates  for  a 
while.  With  other  groups  (such  as 
professionals,  who  are  paid  to  per- 
form) there  is  always  pressure, 
people  pushing  for  a  result.  Here, 
the  emphasis  is  on  education  and 
the  process  of  learning  for  the  ac- 
tors. We  can  try  new  things;  I 
might  let  them  make  mistakes." 
Katz  on  Comedy 
To  draw  attention  to  the  upcom- 
ing performances,  the  College  is 
sponsoring  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Leon 
Katz  on  the  Yale  School  of  Drama. 
The  lecture,  entitled  "Comedy  Un- 
masked: The  Theatre  of  Carlo 
Goldoni,"  will  be  held  in  the  Green 


Room  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building  at  4 
p.m.  on  Friday,  November  18. 
Following  the  evening  per- 
formance of  The  Fan,  Katz  will 
hold  a  discussion  session.  (There 
will  be  no  admission  charge  for  the 
lecture). 

Dr.  Katz  is  a  professor  and  co- 
chairman  in  the  Department  of 
Dramaturgy  and  Dramatic 
Criticism  at  Yale.  He  received  his 
doctorate  from  Columbia  Universi- 
ty and  has  written  or  translated  20 
plays  which  have  been  seen  in  pro- 
duction across  the  world.  Dr. 
Katz's  presentations  locally  are 
sponsored  by  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Lecture  Series. 

Food  for  the  Fan 

The  College  Food  Service  is  also 
taking  part  in  the  production  by 
reprising  its  Dinner  Theatre.  On 
the  evening  of  Saturday, 
November  19,  the  WCFS  will  be  of- 
fering a  special  buffet  style  dinner 
in  Hynson  Lounge. 

The  menu,  which  is  available  to 
any  interested  theatre  goers,  will 
consist  of  a  salad  bar  supreme, 
bread  bar,  cheese  and  cracker 
table.  Steamship  Round  of  Beef, 
Shoreman  salad,  tiny  fried  Chicken 
Legs,  Baked  Potato  Bar,  Japanese 
vegetable  Medley  and  an  assort- 
ment of  desserts  including 
cheesecake,  chocolate  mousse  pie 
with  toasted  almonds,  rice  pudding 
and  ice  cream  with  creme  de  Men- 
the.  The  doors  open  to  Hynson 
Lounge  at  5:30  p.m.  The  Salad  Bar 
starts  at  6:15  and  the  buffet  will  be 
served  beginning  at  6 :45. 

For  additional  information,  call 
(301)  778-2800,  extention  268,  bet- 
ween 1 :00  p.m.  and  4 :00  p.m.  begin- 
ning November  7. 
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Dove  Added  To  Security 


Tim  Dove  has  recently  joined 
the  WC  security  force. 


By  Claire  Yaniga 
Staff  Reporter 

Washington  College  has  recently 
acquired  Tim  Dove  as  it's  newest 
addition  to  the  security  force.  Dove 
is  a  resident  of  Chestertown  and 
was  previously  employed  at  Kent 
Queen  Anne  Hospital. 

Dove  displays  a  positive  attitude 
in  regard  to  his  new  position.  He 
notes,  "I  am  very  interested  in  the 
college.  It  is  an  honor  to  work 
here."'  The  new  security  guard  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  his  posi- 


Employee  of  the  Month 


The  Food  Service  is  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  Willis  Stanley  has  been 
named  as  the  Dining  Hall's 
Employee  of  the  Month  for 
November.  Willis  received  this 
award  as  the  result  of  a  vote  taken 
by  a  random  selection  of  non- 
management  employees  of  the 
Washington  College  Food  Service. 

Willis  was  bom  in  Kent  County 
on  August  28,  19S8.  He  continues  to 
live  iji  the  county  with  his  mother, 
Margaret,  and  four-year  old  son, 
Lavar  on  Route  291  in  Chesterville. 

Willis  graduated  from  Kent 
County  High  School  in  1976.  Shortly 
after  graduation,  Willis  started 
working  for  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Food  Service  as  a  custodian. 
Willis  says  that  the  reason  that  he 
started  working  at  Washington  Col- 
lege was  because  he  "was  looking 
for  a  job  that  would  give  him  the 
opportunity  for  advancement  and 
also  some  place  that  offered  good 
benefits."  After  working  for  three 
years  as  a  custodian  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  positiion  of  Morning 
Porter  in  1980.  As  the  Morning 
Porter  Willis  is  responsible  for 
sweeping  and  mopping  the  floors  of 
the  kitchen,  assisting  the  cooks, 
checking  in  all  the  delivery  trucks 
when  they  unload  supplies,  and 
also  assist  the  Storeroom 
Manager  with  putting  away  stock 
and  inventories. 

In  looking  back  on  his  six  and 
one-half  years  of  working  at 
Washington  College,  WUlis  says 
that  he  is  "comfortable,  relaxed, 
secure,  and  at  ease  working  in  the 
Dining  Hall."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  "bosses  and  staff  are  plea- 
sant to  work  and  get  along  with." 
He  likes  the  position  as  Morning 


Stamey  I 
as   kitchen    employee 
month. 


THE  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE  FRIENDS  OF  THE  ARTS 
AND  THE  COLLEGE  EXHIBITION  COMMITTEE 

present 

AN  EXHIBITION  OF 

LITHOGRAPHS  BY 


PAINTINGS  BY 
VIRGINIA  DEHN 


ADOLF  DEHN 


'  OpeningSp.m.,  Novembers 

with  a  wine  and  cheese  reception 
and  continuing  through  November  22  in  the  Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 


ALPHA  CHI  OMEGA 
ANNUAL 

CASINO  NIGHT 

MINTAI  MARTIN  LOUNGE 
NOVEMBER  19,9.1A.M. 


BEVERAGES  SERVED 
$1.00ADMISSION 


I. D.  REQUIRED 


tion  because  it  allows  him  the  op- 
portunity to  interact  with  the 
students. 

"The  students  don't  need  so- 
meone who  won't  hassle  them,  yet  I 
still  have  to  do  my  job."  stated 
Dove.  He  feels  that  since  he  is 
young  {20  years  old)  it  will  be 
possible  for  him  to  make  friends  on 
campus  while  still  retaining  his 
authority  and  discipline  where  his 
job  is  concerned. 

Dove  is  very  impressed  with  both 
the  academic  and  athletic  pro- 
grams at  WC:  "For  a  small  school 
the  athletic  program  is  fantastic. 
Everybody  has  school  spirit." 
Dove  participated  in  both  basket- 


Porter  because  he  "likes  doing  dif- 
ferent jobs."  When  Willis  was  ask- 
ed if  he  had  ever  thought  about 
leaving  Washington  College,  he 
was  quick  to  reply,  "If  you  are  hap-- 
py  with  the  people  you  are  working 
with  and  the  job  you  are  doing  why 
move?" 

When  Willis  is  not  working,  he 
enjoys  playing  softball,  basketball, 
and  watching  the  NFL  on  Sundays. 
He  has  played  catcher  for  the 
Quaker  Neck  Players,  a  team  in 
the  local  softball  league.  Willis 
helped  the  Players  win  the  League 
Title  two  out  of  three  years  he 
played  on  the  team.  An  avid  fan  of 
basketball,  Willis  enoyed  playing 
guard  for  the  Dining  Hall  Team  on 
the  Washington  College  Intramural 
League. 

The  Food  Service  congratulates 
Willis  on  being  selected  as 
Employee  of  the  Month  and  would 
like  to  thank  him  for  the  three 
years  of  hard  work  and  dedication 
he  has  given  to  the  Dining  Hall. 


ball  and  football  during  high 
school.  He  wishes  to  join  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  College  and 
reveals  that  he  "loves  to  dance." 

Academics  at  WC  hold  special 
promise  because  after  an  employ- 
ment period  of  one  year,  a  security 
guard  is  entitled  to  a  Washington 
College  education.  Dove  is  en- 
thusiastic about  the  advantages  of 
this  aspect  of  his  employment.  He 
eagerly  awaits  the  start  of  his  first 
semester  and  has  explored  the  vast 
array  of  course  offerings  at  WC. 

"I  plan  on  spending  time  up 
here,"  said  Dove.  The  security 
force  feels  it  has  taken  on  an  added 
dimension  with  the  addition  of  Tim 
Dove. 


Notes  From  The  C-House 


by  Debllee  Furgueson 
Staff  Reporter 

This  month,  the  Student  Center  is 
holding  quite  a  few  diverse  events. 
And  again,  most  of  these  events  are 
being  offered  to  students  at  no 
charge. 

This  November,  the  Student 
Center  has  acquired  some  films 
from  past  sporting  events  thanks  to 
the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Terry  Cor- 
coran, the  Shoreman  Lacrosse 
coach,  and  Mr.  Tom  Finnegan,  the 
Shoreman  Basketball  coach.  The 
coaches  have  allowed  the  Coffee 
House  to  show  videotapes  of  some 
of  last  season's  games.  So,  up-and- 
coming  will  be  "Basketball 
Nights"  and  "Lacrosse  Nights".  In 
addition,    there   will   be   a    Chess 


Tournament.  There  is  no  entry  fee 
for  this  event. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  ,  we 
are  also  sponsoring  a  Square 
Dance  and  a  Wine  Tasting 
Seminar.  The  Square  Dance  will 
have  a  live  "caller"  who  wQl  ring 
out  the  commands  for  three  hours, 
and  a  good  time  is  predicted  for  all. 

And  finally,  the  Student  Center  is 
having  its  monthly  Informal  Tea 
Hour.  Please  come  and  join  us- 
faculty,  this  means  you  too! ! 

November  proves  to  be  an  ex- 
citing month,  with  many  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  Jeff  DeMoss,  Sharon 
Crew,  Missy  Combes,  and  coaches 
Terry  Corcoran  and  Tom  Fin- 
negan. Come  out  and  enjoy  all  of 
the  events! ! ! 


Balent  Visits  Campus 


Judith  Balent,  an  investments 
counselor  with  Legg  Mason  of 
Baltimore  will  visit  Washington 
College  on  Monday,  November  14, 
to  hold  two  seminars  on  in- 
vestments and  being  a  stock 
broker.  Balent's  visit  is  sponsored 
by  the  Office  of  Career  Develop- 
ment and  all  interested  students 


and  faculty  are  invited  to  attend. 
The  seminars  will  be  at  2:30  and 
7:00,  and  will  take  place  in  the 
Meeting  Room  of  Miller  Library. 
Ms.  Balent  gave  a  similar  program 
last  semester  to  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience  and  her  lecture 
this  year  should  prove  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful. 


Washington  College  Food  Service 

presents 

Traditional  Thanksgiving  Dinner 
Wednesday,  November  16th 

All  students  must  meet  in  the  Student  Center  between 
4:30  and  6:00  p.m.  to  be  escorted  to  dinner. 


Congra  tula  tions: 
Lawrence  King  Wagner 

and 

Emily  Lucille  Hughes 

from  the  Sisters 

ofZeta  Tau  Alpha 
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McCrory  Presents  Ivory  Art 


Ivory  objects  from  the  medieval 
era  will  be  the  focus  of  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  at  Washington 
College.  Dr.  Martha  McCrory  of 
The  Walters  Art  Gallery  in 
Baltimore  will  speak  on  "A 
Medieval  Treasury  at  The  Walters 
Art  Gallery"  on  Friday,  Nov.  11,  at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Hynson  Lounge,  Hod- 
son  Hall.  Admission  is  free  and  the 
public  is  invited. 

Dr.  McCrory  will  discuss  those 
works  of  art  in  ivory  which  are 
featured  in  the  exhibiton  Ivory: 
The  Siunptuous  Art,  currently  on 
display  at  The  Walters  Art  Gallery 
in  Baltimore.  The  featured  objects 
are  mainly  from  the  St.  Denis 
Treasury  and  will  be  examined  as 
they  relate  to  the  ideas  and  at- 
titudes of  the  Middle  Ages  toward 
the  precious  objects  which  adorned 
many  of  the  churches  of  Gothic 
Europe.  In  addition  to  the  lecture 
and  slide  show,  a  short  film 
highlighting  treasures  at  The 
Walters  Art  Gallery  will  be 
presented. 

Dr.  Martha  McCrory  received  a 
B.A.  Honours  Degree  in  the  History 
of  European  Art  from  the  Cour- 
tauld  Institute  of  Art  in  London, 
England.  There  she  also  prepared 
her  doctoral  dissertation  on  the 
design  and  iconography  of  papal 
coins    of    the    fifteenth    century. 


which  she  completed  in  1975.  From 
1976  until  1982  she  was  employed  at 
the  Museo  degli  Argenti  in 
Florence,  Italy,  cataloging  their 
collection  of  2,000  cameos  and  in- 
taglios and  teaching  elementary 
and  high  school  students  who 
visited  the  museum.  Since  1982  she 
has  been  a  lecturer  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  The  Walters 
Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore.  She  is  the 
author  of  numerous  articles  on 
Italian  art  and  has  lectured  on 
diverse  topics  tor  art  galleries  and 
numismatic  societies  here  and 
abroad. 


The  carved  ivory  casket  entitled  'A  joust'  is  part  of  the  collec- 
tion of  ivory  art  now  on  display  at  the  Walters  Art  Gallery. 


Lecture  Features  Children's  Literature 


Samuel  F.  Pickering  Jr.,  a 
leading  authority  on  eighteenth- 
century  children's  literature,  will 
lecture  on  two  important  nursery 
tales  at  Washington  College  on 
Monday,  November  14,  at  8 :  00  p.m. 
in  Hynson  Lounge,  Hodson  Hall. 

The  lecture,  entitled  "At  School 
With  Goody  Two-Shoes  and  Little 
King  Pippin:  Eighteenth-Century 
Children's  Books,"  is  sponsored  by 
the   Sophie   Kerr   Lecture   Series. 


The  public  is  invited  and  there  is  no 
admission  charge. 

Pickering,  a  professor  of  English 
at  Dartmouth  CoUege,  has  been 
acknowledged  as  an  expert  on  this 
literary  form  since  the  publication 
of  his  book  John  Locke  and 
Children's  Books  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  England  (University  of 
Tennessee  Press)  in  1981.  Picker- 
ing's examinations  of  such 
children's  tales  as  "Goody  Two- 


Shoes,"  "The  Life  and  Adventures 
of  a  Fly,"  and  "Mary"  are  written 
with  "gusto  and  good  humour,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Times  Literary  Sup- 
plement. 

Pickering,  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
received  a  doctorate  from 
Princeton  University.  He  has  been 
the  recipient  of  a  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  fellowship 
and  an  American  Coimcll  of  Learn- 
ed Societies  grant. 


.    ^  "A  STUNNER! 

^L^,^^!^  HAS  ONE  HOWUHG  WIH 
^JPMPQ^^L     lAUGHTO.  HORROR 


by  Kelly  Morrissey 
News  Editor 
The  importance  of  veal  was  im- 
pressed upon  W.C.  last  Wednesday 
night.  The  diners'  palates  were 
whetted  as  a  main  course  of  roast 
veal  with  sherried  mushroom 
sauce  was  served.  Diners  were  also 
urged  to  try  a  Hungarian  dish 
made  of  chopped  veal.  A  non-meat 
alternative,  seafood  newburg,  also 


Veal  Highlights  Dinner 


was  served.  An  entre  of  rice, 
vegetables,  a  salad  bar,  granola 
bread,  fruit-filled  turnovers  and 
assorted  beverages  completed  the 
dinner. 

Townspeole  as  well  as  students 
attended  the  event.  Admission  for 


non-students  was  $5.25  a  plate.  The 
event  was  well-attended  by 
residents  of  Chestertown. 

After  finishing  the  meal,  the 
diners  listened  to  a  short  lecture  by 
renowned  veal  specialist,  Raimond 
Zuure. 


Employee  of  the  Month 


Library  Film  Series  11/17/83 

"Why  Vietnam?" 

"David Schoenbrun  on  Vietnam" 

This  film  represents  another  in 
stallment  in  a  series  entitled, 
"Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrio 
mori,"  focusing  on  the  unparallel- 
ed violence  of  nations  In  the  20th 
century. 

Thursday  at  7:15  p.m.  in  the 

ground  floor  classroom  of  the 

^^^^fljilje^ibrary^^^^^ 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

J0%  Discovnt  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Party  Discounts  Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 
STOP  IN  AT 

JIM 'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs/7.79  per  carton 


ROBERT  L.  FORNEY,  INC. 
Jeweler 

Downtown  -  Cross  St. 

A  FRIENDL  Y  A  TMOSPHERE  FOR  QUALITY  SHOPPING 

Jewelry,  Watch,  and  Related  Repairs 
8:30-5Mon.-Fri. 

9  1  Sot.  778-1966 


by  Kelly  Morrissey 
News  Editor 
-  Bill  MaddoX'has  earned  recogni- 
tion for  a  job  which  he  says  entails 
"a  little  bit  of  everything."  Mad- 
dox,  an  employee  of  the 
Washington  College  maintenance 
department  for  the  past  four  years, 
has  been  chosen  as  maintenance 
worker  of  the  month. 

Prior  to  coming  to  W.C,  Maddox 
served  in  the  United  States  Army. 
As  a  corporal  in  heavy  artillery,  he 
was  stationed  in  Korea  for  most  of 
his  army  career. 

Maddox  was  bom  in  Queen 
Anne's  County  and  named  after  his 
father.  He  has  been  a  resident  of 
Queen  Anne*s  County  all  his  life  ex- 
cept tor  a  stay  in  Salisbury  tor  a 
period  of  one  year. 

Maddox  is  unmarried  and  doubts 
he     will     ever     resign    his 


bachelorhood.  Expressing  his  opi- 
nion of  his  place  of  employment, 
Maddox  proclaimed  ''It 
(Washington  College)  is  a  nice 
place  to  work." 


Bill  Maddox  has  been 
nominated  as  maintenance 
employee  of  the  month. 


This  Week  in  the  C-House: 

Tues.,  Nov.  15:  Informal  Tea  Hour,  4:30-5:30 

Wine  Tasting  Seminar  8  p.m. 
Wed.,  Nov.  16:  Soccer  Film,  10  p.m. 
Thurs.,  Nov.  17:  Square  Dance,  8:30-11:30 
Fri..  Nov.  19:  "NFS  Boys"  (SGA),  9:30-1:30 
Tues.,  Nov.  22:  Basketball  film,  10  p.m. 
Wed.,  Nov.  23:  Student  Center  closes  at  4:30  p.m. 

Reopens  at  5  p.m.  on  Sunday  the  27th. 

Happy  Thanksgiving,  Everyone! 


FOUR  CAREER  WORKSHOPS  (NOV.  15, 22, 29;  DEC.  6) 

JAMES  THEATRE 
TUESDAY  2:30-4:00 

Four  workshops  on:  Finding  The  Job  You  Really  Want 
No  pre-registration  necessary 

Workshops  are  designed  as  a  series  of  four. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  take  any  one  Individually. 
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Realm  of  Basketball  Defined 


When  most  describe  the  game  of 
basketball,  terms  such  as  slam 
dunk,  sideline  deny,  full  court 
press,  lay-up,  defense,  jump  shot 
and,  of  course,  post-low  defense, 
always  come  into  play.  There  are 
many  other  sides  to  the  game  of 
basketball.  For  instance,  ac- 
cording to  Webster's  Dictionary 
basketball  "is  a  game  played  with 
a  ball,  between  two  teams  of  5 
players  each.  Each  team  attemp- 
ting to  throw  the  ball  through  its 
own  basket  and  prevent  the  other 
team  from  scoring." 

In  contrast,  there  is  also  the  idea 
given  to  me  by  a  former  mentor 
that:  "Basketball  is  like  a  bat- 
tlefield. You  must  want  to  win  and 
die  there.  If  you  don't  win,  the  lat- 
ter is  probably  the  better  option. 
This  year  the  Washington  College 
basketball  team  will  hope  to  fulfill 
or  even  surpass  above  descrip- 
tions. 

Captain  Wayne  Spurrier  has 
played  at  W.C.  for  four  years  and 
will  again  be  a  valuable  entity  in 
the  team's  success.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  track  Wayne  down  for 
his  view  o*-;  the  season.  "They  key 
to  our  team  winning  this  year  is  ex- 
perience. The  returning  lettermen 
know  wh?it  game  situations  are  like 


On  the  Rebound 


by  Tom  Keefe 


and  Ihey  are  not  new  to  the  type  of 
dedication  needed  to  have  a  good 
team."  Spurrier  also  added,  "with 
the  addition  of  Joe  Webster  and 
Tom  McVan,  we  now  we  have  good 
all  around  rebounding  ability.  Also, 
Larry  Brandt  will  definitely  add  to 
the  quickness  of  our  back  court." 
One  point  Spurrier  made,  which  at 
some  time  most  athletes  ponder,  is 
the  question  about  his  coach  Tom 
Finnegen.  Spurrier  enthusiastical- 
ly took  a  "pro"  stand  stating.  "Fin- 
negan  (coach)  has  been  really  into 
our  practices.  He  is  motivating 
players  this  year.  Believe  it  or  not, 
I  cannot  believe  our  first  game  is 
next  Friday.  You  see,  practices  in 
previous  years  dragged  on.  How 
many  three  hour  practices  can  you 
take?" 

Finally.  Captain  Spurrier  also 
had  this  ,o  say.  "Right  now  we  are 
without  a  point  guard.  The  season 
will  depend  on  his  consistency  and 
durability.  If  he  does  not  fit  this 


Cagers  Gear-up 


Irene  Nicolaidis 
Staff  Reporter 

In  the  midst  of  the  opening  of 
basketball  season,  the  team's 
hopes  are  high  and  their  future  ap- 
pears to  be  bright.  With  a  challeng- 
ing schedule  ahead,  the  Sho'men 
are  busy  trying  to  get  into  shape. 
One  week  remains  before  the 
Shoremen's  first  tip-off  occurs.  So 
what  are  these  guys  doing  so  they 
can  be  an  awesome  force  in  the 
Division  III  competitition? 

Well,  besides  practicing  hard  for 
over  two  hours,  5  days  a  week,  the 
team  has  also  been  improved  by 
the  addition  of  some  prospective 
athletes.  Freshman  forward  Tom 
McVan.  from  North  Harford, 
stands  a  6'4"  and  is  an  agressive 
ball  player.  Joe  Webster,  who  also 
stands  the  same  height,  is  equally 
as  talented.  Another  Freshman, 
Tom  Watts,  who  is  from  Rutger's 
Prep,  as  well  as  Larry  Brandt  who 
is  a  former  Cardinal  Gibbon,  also 
provides  the  ingredients  for  making 
a  ball  team  solid.  Junior  transfer 
Leroy    Rollei'    is    an    outstanding 


guard.  He  is  trying  to  acquire  a 
starting  position,  which  may  prove  a 
difficult  task  because  of  the  return 
of  last  year's  players. 

Bob  Fornoff,  Tom  Keefe,  Kurt 
Keller,  Wayne  Spurier,  and  Joe 
Stallings  will  all  be  working 
together  under  the  boards  to  crip- 
ple their  opponents.  Handling  the 
ball  will  be  guards  Scot  Spurrier, 
George  Roberts,  and  newcomer 
Tom  Tague.  This  fifteen  man 
squad  is  hoping  to  surpass  last 
year's  15-9  record.  Coach  Finnegan 
believes  that  "this  year's  team  has 
the  potential  to  win  anywhere  from 
23  to  G  games.  Our  success  depends 
on  the  team's  mental  concentration 
and  team  cohesiveness." 

The  cagers'  first  bout  occurs  on 
Friday,  Nov.  18,  at  Western 
Marylands  Tipp  OFF  Tourney. 


Ahii> 

IDaI  Er.>  .4NI 

C«fffi  %mi 

Dontits.  French  Loaves 
&  Italian  Breads. 
Rolls.  Pies,  Cookies, 
Special  Occasion 
Cakes  On  Order. 
Breakfast  5  A.M.  ■  11  A.M. 
Kent  Plaza,  Cheslertown 
778-2228 


Mon.-Tbun 
Fri 

Sun. 


-Sat. 


5A.M  -6P.M 
5A.M  .9P.M, 
5A.M  -2P.M 


HAIR  PORT 

KENT  PLAZA 

Family  Haircutters 
and  Styling 

No  Appointment 
Necessary 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

MON.,THUR.  AND  FRI.  OPEN 

TIL  7:00  P.M. 


robert  pennington 
a  studio  of 

Hair  QTraftea 

FOR  COLLEGE  PEOPLE 

113  south  cross  st. 

778-6211  778-6212 


bill,  the  team  may  be  working 
harder  than  it  has  to.  He  will  be  the 
key  to  a  good  season." 

Most  times  when  a  reporter  is 
working  on  a  story  he  must  be  ob- 
jective. He  or  she  must  have  the  in- 
tegrity to  present  "both  sides  of  the 
story."  When,  they  don't,  they  use 
fancy  terms  such  as  "commen- 
tary," "one  final  note,"  "inter- 
pretation," "reflection,"  "elucida- 
tion,"    or     even     "clarification." 


Well,  this  is  one  of  those  times.  I 
usually  put  my  foot  in  my  mouth  on 
more  occasions  than  not,  but  in  this 
case  1  am  confident.  This  year,  the 
W.C.  Basketball  team  can  bring 
more  meaning  to  the  word, 
"Basketball"  since,  I  have  been 
associated  with  our  squad,  (which 
has  been  the  last  3  years  now), 
have  I  witnessed  few  players  who 
could  jump  higher,  shoot  better 
and  defend  our  end  of  the  court 
with  more  intensity  than  this 
year's  squad.  I  am  not  making  a 
prediction  or  placing  a  bad  omen 
on  the  team's  progress.  The 
likelihood  of  an  "exhilarating,  eye- 
popping,  rousing,  stirring,  moving, 
thrilling  and  even  exciting"  season 
is  worth  my  mention. 


Harriers  Finish  Atiead 
in  i\/lid-Atiantic  D/ieet 


Pla  Bonaparte 
Staff  Reporter 

Last  Saturday  the  Washington 
College  harriers  competed  in  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Conference  cham- 
pionship held  in  Lebanon,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Shoremen  finished 
22nd  out  of  24  teams,  easily  beating 
both  Lycoming  and  Muhlenburg. 

Finishing  first  for  WC  was 
Jonathan  Adams  who  ran  a  time  of 
26:41.  John  Cummings  finished  se- 
cond for  the  team  with  a  time  of 
28:06,  his  best  of  the  year.  Chris 


Bl  .cheister  finished  two  places 
behind  Cummings  with  a  time  of 
28:13.  This  was  also  Buccheister's 
best  time.  Finishing  fourth  for  the 
Shoremen  was  Dan  Bakley  with 
Victor  De  Santis  close  behind. 
Bakley  ran  a  29:21  and  de  Santis 
ran  a  29:33.  Vanessa  Haight  com- 
pleted the  course  in  31 :41,  rounding 
out  the  WC  squad. 

This  was  the  shoremen's  last 
race  of  the  season  but  the  team 
members  will  be  competing  over 
the  winter  in  various  road  races. 


MEETING  HOUSE  BOOKS 

2nd  Hand  and  Rare  Books 
322  A.  High  St. 
Tues.  &  Thurs.  9:30-12:30  Sat.  10-2:00 

Or  By  Appointment-^^^    a 

778-0069 


LARRIMORE'S  STORE 

KINGSTOWN 

SUBS  •  GROCERIES  •  BEER 
BREAKFAST SER VED  ALL  DAY 

778-6022 


DANNY'S  NORTHSIDE  RESTAURANT 

Newtown  Square  •  778-4900 

SATURDAY  NIGHT  SEAFOOD  AND  BEEF  BUFFET  - 

'9.95  per  person 
Sunday  —  half-price  pizza  with  the  purchase  of 

a  pitcher  of  beer  or  soda 
COLLEGE  HEIGHT  CARRYOUT  &  SEAFOOD  •  778-4901 

Sun. -Thurs.  11:00-9:  Frl.  &  Sol.  11:00-10:00 

COUPON 

50<  off 

Any  submarine  sandwich  ordered  through  the  carryout. 

offer  expires  Nov.  23 

Check  our  Beer  prices 
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Soccer 


Shoremen  Tie  Season's  Final  iVIatch 


by  Chris  Godwin 
Chief  Reporter 

WC's  soccer  team  wrapped  up 
the  season  last  Saturday  with  a  1-1 
deadlock  against  Mary  Washington 
on  Kibler  Field.  Despite  a  4-8-3 
season  record,  the  team  can  be  - 
consoled  by  the  fact  that  the  tie 
kept  Mary  Washington  out  of  the 
Eastern  Collegiate  Athletic  Con- 
ference tournament. 

George  Halivopoulos  put  the 
sho'men  up  1-0  with  a  left-footed 
shot  from  outside,  but  the  Mary 
Washington  left  wing  evened  the 
score  for  the  final. 

Coach  Tom  Bowman  mentioned 
two  circumstances  which,  together 
or  separately,  might  have  changed 
the  outcome.  Lineman  Tim 
McGrath  missed  a  shot  near  the 
end  of  the  game  that  might  have 
won  it,  and  freshman  lineman  Kirk 
Brimmer  was  unable  to  make  the 
game. 

Still,  Bowman  was  pleased  with 
the  season  despite  a  low  winning 
percentage.  "In  the  last  seven 
games  we  dominated  most  of  the 
field,"  Bowman  said.  "We  didn't 
give  anything  away  in  the  last  half 
of  the  season." 

He  said  a  first-half  slump  had 
"had  some  people  pointing  fingers, 
looking  for  excuses,  and,  well,  they 
left  the  team."  Characterizing 
those  persons  as  "frinne  players," 


he  remarked  that  "it  might  be  coin- 
cidence but  there  was  a  marked 
improvement  after  they  left." 

Bowman  was  further  heartened 
by  the  fact  that,  although  the  team 
will  lose  five  seniors  this  year, 
they  will  lose  only  six  over  the  next 
two  years.  "We're  a  reajly  young 
team,"  he  said,  "and  if  I  have 
another  recruiting  year  like  I  did 
last  year  we'll  be  in  great  shape." 

Right  fullback  Pat  Jones  is  one  of 
the  departing  seniors,  "he's  been  a 
real  solid  player  the  last  two 
years,"  Bowman  said.  Center 
halfback  Tom  Eucker,  also  leav- 
ing, "didn't  always  start  but  he's  a 
player  I  wouldn't  want  to  be 
without.  He  always  gives  100  per- 
cent." McGrath  "developed  from  a 
mediocre  fullback  to  an  outstan- 
ding lineman.  He's  kind  of  injury 
prone  because  all  he  does  is  play  as 
hard  and  as  long  as  he  can,"  said 
Bowman.  "Goalie  Harris 
Friedberg  has  also  completed  his 
tenure  at  WC.  Bowman  said 
Friedberg  began  the  year  with  vir- 
tually no  experience  at  his  position. 
At  season's  end.  Bowman 
nominated  him  for  the  All-MAC 
team. 

Most  sorely  missed,  he  said,  will 
be  lineman  and  co-captain  Ron 
Lauricella.  "He's  been  our  leading 
scorer  the  last  three  years.  All- 
MAC  the  last  two  and  played  every 
position  but  goalie.  He  never  com- 


plains and  works  his  heart  out,"  - 
said  Bowman,  adding,   "You  can 
never  have  too  many  of  those  kinds 
of  people," 

With  the  youthful  look  of  next 
year's  team  and  "several  outstan- 
ding high  school  prospects"  in- 
terested in  WC.  Bowman  said  he 
feels  "that  I've  accomplished  more 


as  a  coach  this  year  than  I  ever 
have  before,  as  a  head  coach  or 
assistant  coach.  And  there's  no 
question  of  effort  or  dedication  on 
thepart  of  the  players." 

The  team  banquet  is  scheduled 
for  spring,  at  which  time  the  most 
valuable  and  most  improved 
players  will  be  recognized. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Chris  Godwin 
Chief  Reporter 

Cross-country  runner  Chris 
Buchheister  is  this  week's  athlete 
of  the  week,  but  the  harrier  wishes 
he  weren't  "The  whole  team 
deserves  it.  Don't  pin  this  all  on 
me,"  says  the  20-year-old  An- 
napolis junior. 

Buchheister  says  any  success 
he's  had  is  directly  related  to 
Washington  College's  five-man 
cross-country  team.  "The  team 
was  so  small,  we  all  had  to  hang  in 
there.  There  was  intense  competi- 
tion among  the  five  of  us  all  year," 
he  says. 

Coach  Don  Chatellier,  in  a  state- 
ment announcing  Buchheister's 
selection  for  the  honor,  noted  con- 
tinued improvement  on  the  run- 
ner's part  as  the  year  progressed. 
"He  started  the  year  tying  for 
fourth  place,  moved  into  third  part 
way  through  the  season,  then  back 
to  fourth,  then  back  to  third  in  the 
final  dual  meet  of  the  season,"  the 
coach  says. 

Chatellier  says  the  highlight  of 
Buchheister's  season  was  a  second- 
place  finish  on  the  team  at  the 


Dickinson  Invitational,  followed  by 
a  third-on-the-team  finish  at  the 
Maryland  Athletic  Conference  last 
Saturday. 

Buchheister  demurs,  "There  was 
so  much  camaraderie  among  the 
five  of  us  (Team  Captain)  Dan 
Bakley  gave  me  trouble  all  year 
and  so  did  Victor  (DeSantis).  Ibeat 
them  sometimes  and  sometimes 
they  beat  me.  A  lot  of  it  is  what's  in 
your  head  that  particular  day,  who 
wants  it  most." 

Over  the  season,  Buchheister 
shaved  his  eight-kilometer  time 
from  36:02  to  28:45  -  in  other 
words,  he  increased  his  speed  from 
about  8  miles  per  hour  to  more  than 
lOmph. 

Still  Buchheister  will  not  take  all 
the  credit  for  his  accolade.  He  says 
this  year's  team  "was  probably  the 
best  cross-country  team  ever  at 
Washington  College." 

Again  he  emphasizes  the  bond 
among  the  team  members.  "If  you 
were  sick,  or  well,  or  wanted  to  cut 
out  for  the  weekend,  or  had  heavy 
papers  to  do,  you  just  couldn't  do 
that,"  Buchheister  says.  "You 
couldn't  let  down  the  other  four." 
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Korb  Awarded  Roofing  Contract 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

Korb,  Incorporated,  a  Baltimore- 
based  firm,  has  been  awarded  the 
College's  contract  to  construct  a 
new  root  for  the  Clifton  Miller 
Library.  According  to  Gene 
Hessey,  Vice-President  of  Finance, 
the  company  is  slated  to  begin  its 
worl?  on  December  1,  and  complete 
the  re-roofing  "on  or  Ijefore  the 
23rd."  (He  adds,  however,  that,  the 
construction  is  of  an  outdoor 
nature,  and  if  good  weather 
prevails,  may  be  finished  as  far 
ahead  of  schedule  as  December 
15th.) 


The  design  for  the  new  roof  will 
be  a  Carlisle  Membrane  System. 
"This  involves  a  rubberized, 
single-ply  sheet  applied  over  addi- 
tional insulation,"  explains 
Hessey.  The  job  also  calls  for  the 
installation  of  four  new  roof  drains 
to  help  rid  the  library  of  its  current 
lealtage  problem. 

"The  basis  of  this  is  to  remove 
water  from  the  roof  itself,  and  Iteep 
(the  water)  from  standing,  freez- 
ing and  thawing.  That  is  the  big- 
gest cause  of  water  intrusion  right 
now." 

The  construction,  states  Hessey, 
is  expected  to  take  place  "without 
much   inconvenience   to   students 


who  are  using  the  library."  (The 
only  inward  sign  of  the  ongoing 
work  may  be  the  presence  of  a  lad- 
der between  the  aisles  of  books 
while  the  additional  drains  are  in- 
staUed. 
The  entire  project  will  cost  the 


College  $60,000.  This,  noted  Hessey, 
was  the  lowest  of  the  three  bids 
received  from  contractors. 
Originally,  the  College  put  out  11 
bids,  but  because  the  library  need- 
ed "a  quick  fix,"  most  companies 
were  unable  to  do  the  work. 


'Open  Gym'  Announced 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

The  facilities  of  the  Cain  Athletic 
Centier  will  shortly  become 
available  to  the  college  conmiuni- 
ty,  according  to  the  WC  Security 
Department.  Beginning  this  Sun- 
day (Nov.  12)  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment will  be  sponsoring  an  "Open 
Gym"  policy,  enabling  all 
students,  faculty  and  staff  showing 
proper  college  ID  to  make  use  of 
the  equipment,  weight  room  and 
gymnasium  itself.  The  program 
will  run  each  weekend  through  the 
rest  of  the  semester. 

According  to  Jerry  Roderick, 
Director  of  Campus  Security,  a 
special  attempt  will  be  made  to 
maintain  Cain's  law  and  order  dur- 
ing open  hours.  Two  uniformed 
students,  hired  by  the  Security 
Department,  will  be  stationed  at 
the  door  to  the  athletic  center 
itself. 


"Their  job,"  states  Roderick, 
"will  be  checking  for  College  ID's 
as  people  go  in,  and  maldng  sure 
the  equipment  isn't  stolen  or 
damaged." 

The  Athletic  Department  has 
enacted  a  similar  "open  gym" 
policy  in  recent  years,  and  the 
result  has  been  well-received. 
Roderick  notes  that  the  special 
precautions  taken  this  year  are 
made  in  an  effort  to  continue  this 
trend. 

As  a  final  note,  Roderick  adds 
that  other  security  measures 
should  be  taken  before  students 
depart  for  Thanksgiving  vacation. 

"Right  now,  we're  asking 
students  to  make  sure  they  lock 
and  secure  their  rooms  before  they 
go.  Especially  be  careful  not  to 
leave  cash  or  anything  of  great 
value.  Take  it  with  you-we  don't 
want  any  break-ins." 


While  113  students  participated  in  the  "Give-a-Bird"  program, 
the  remainder  of  the  WC  population  enjoyed  a  homestyle 
Thanksgiving  dinner. 


Deaconson  Wins  Honor 


Drama: 


College  Presents  Comedy 


"The  Fan,"  an  eighteenth- 
century  comedy  by  Italian 
playwright  Carlo  Goldoni,  will  be 
staged  by  the  Washington  College 
drama  department  from 
November  17  through  November  19 
at  8:00  each  evening  in  Tawes 
Theatre. 

To  enhance  the  performances, 
the  college  is  sponsoring  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Leon  Katz  of  the  Yale  School 
of   Drama.   The   lecture,   entitled 


Sorry,  Team 

Because  of  severe  space  limiia- 
tions  in  this  week's  Elm,  final 
coverage  of  the  volleyball  season 
has  been  withheld  until  the  next 
issue.  A  complete  wrap-up  of  the 
team  will  be  presented,  along  with 
an  in-depth  survey  of  the  squad's 
graduating  players. 

The  Elm  apologizes  for  this  om- 
mission. 


"Comedy  Unmasked:  The  Theatre 
of  Carlo  Goldoni,"  will  be  at  4:00 
p.m.  on  Friday,  November  18,  in 
the  Green  Room  of  the  Gibson  Fine 
Arts  Center.  Following  the  evening 
performance  of  "The  Fan,"  Dr. 
Katz  will  hold  a  discussion  session. 
The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the 
play  and  the  lecture.  There  is  no 
admission  charge  to  the  lecture. 

Goldoni's  "The  Fan"  is  a  comic 
masterpiece  and  will  be  performed 
in  a  new  adaptation  by  Richard 
Davis,  assistant  professor  of 
drama  at  Washington  College. 

Dr.  Katz  is  a  professor  and  co- 
chairman  in  the  Department  of 
Dramaturgy  and  Dramatic 
Criticism  at  Yale.  He  received  his 
doctorate  from  Columbia  Universi- 
ty and  has  written  or  translated  20 
plays  which  have  been  seen  in  pro- 
duction across  the  world.  Dr. 
Katz's  presentations  locally  are 
sponsored  by  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Lecture  Series. 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

In  recognition  of  her  qualities  of 
"gentleness  and  leadership" 
analogous  to  those  of  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  junior  Betsy  Deaconson 
has  been  awarded  a  scholarship  in 
the  name  of  the  former  First  Lady. 
The  scholarship,  which  will  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  the  WC 
sociology  major,  is  being  given  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  according 
to  the  College  Office  of  Public  Rela- 
tions. The  office  also  reports  that 
announcement  of  the  award  was 
made  by  President  Douglass 
Cater. 

Surprise,  Surprise,  Surprise 
Deaconson,  however,  was 
unaware  of  her  winning  status  until 
being  contacted  for  comment  by 
The  Elm  staff.  (Although  earlier  in 
the  semester,  she  had  been  notified 
by  the  College  Business  Office  that 
a  scholarship  was  available,  she 
notes  that  "nobody  there  knew 
what  kind  of  an  award  it  would  be, 
or  whether  I  had  any  other  com- 
petition." This  preliminary 
notification  was  not  followed  by 
any  additional  information  and, 
Deaconson  notes,  she  had,  for  the 
most  part,  "forgotten  about  it.") 

"I'm  surprised  -  pleasantly  sur- 
prised," she  admitted.  "I  really 
liked  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  and  since 
everybody  knows  who  she  is,  I'm 
flattered  to  be  receiving  an  award 
with  her  name  on  it.  She's  a  cool 
lady." 


Deaconson,  who  hails  from 
Pasadena,  California,  is  a  member 
of  Alpha  Chi  Omega  Sorority,  the 
Food  Service,  and  men's  crew. 
After  her  graduation  from 
Washington  (Spring  '85),  she  hopes 
"to  eventually  teach  sociology  in  a 
Baltimore  area  high  school."  First, 
however,  "Deaconson  plans  "to  work 
for  a  Baltimore  catering  service." 

"I  don't  have  any  spare  time," 
she  notes  wistfully,  "but  if  I  did,  I'd 
love  to  jog." 

Deaconson  admits  to  being  con- 
fused about  not  being  contacted  by 
the  College  about  her  scholarship, 
quickly  adding  "It's  alright 
though;  I'll  take  it." 


Elm  Notes 


MEETING 

Anyone  interested  in  working 
with  lay-out,  writing,  art, 
photography,  business,  etc.,  is  in- 
vited to  attend  The  Elm  meeting  on 
Sunday,  November  20,  1983,  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  Spanish  House. 

NOELM(!) 

Because  of  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday,  The  Elm  will  not  be 
printed  next  week,  and  there  will 
be  no  staff  meeting  on  Sunday, 
November  26.  When  the  editors 
return,  however,  (crammed  with 
cranberries  and  stuffed  with  stuff- 
ing), pubUcation  will  resume. 
Maybe. 
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Editorial 

The  Sounds  of  Silence 

in  this  age  of  advanced  technology,  the  individual  has  access 
to  hundreds  of  time-saving,  energy-saving  and  even  noise- 
saving  gadgets.  In  recent  years,  man's  obsessive  affair  with 
compact  conveniences  has  led  him  to  rely  on  yet  one  more 
device  of  electronic  wizardry-miniature  portable  stereos,  com- 
plete with  headphones. 

These  small  noise-saving  gadgets  allow  an  individual  to  enjoy 
complete  stereophonic  sound  at  full  volume  without  the 
slightest  disturbance  to  others.  With  headphones  firmly  clap- 
ped over  ears,  a  college  student  can  jog,  stroll  to  class,  work,  or 
even  study  in  the  solitude  of  the  library  without  making  a 
sound. 

These  miraculous  little  conveyors  of  musical  harmony  are 
not  without  their  drawbacks,  however.  By  tuning  into  one's 
favorite  rock  station,  one  also  tunes  out  the  world.  Once  wrap- 
ped in  the  muffled  splendor  of  melodious  tones  and  rhythms  and 
wearer  becomes  almost  oblivious  to  the  sounds  and  voices  of 
the  world  at  large.  Those  who  try  to  break  through  the  listener's 
musical  trance  regularly  meet  with  frustration-the  mini 
"boom  box"  often  succeeds  in  breaking  down  the  basic  chan- 
nels of  communication. 

As  an  art,  music  is  an  experience  which  is  meant  to  be 
shared.  Because  of  the  miniature  radio's  insulating  nature, 
however,  the  enjoyment  derived  from  these  instruments  is 
strictly  solitary.  Those  individuals  nearby  may  only  guess  at 
the  actual  entertainment  provided  by  the  music  emanating 
from  the  stereo. 

As  the  price  of  these  pieces  of  stereophonic  gadgetry  con- 
tinues to  decrease,  the  number  of  silent,  earmuffed,  headbobb- 
ing,  foot-tapping  individuals  steadily  rises.  Although  a  few 
courageous  souls  maintain  the  untainted  state  of  their  virgin 
ears,  it  appears  that  this  trend  toward  musical  isolation  is 
destined  to  continue.  In  doing  so,  music  fans  seem  doomed  to 
develop  into  an  increasingly  anti-social  breed. 
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Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


by  Darrell  Jester 

I  would  like  to  thank  everyone 
who  attended  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Food  Service's  Traditional 
Thanksgiving  Dinner  last  Wednes- 
day night.  1  hope  that  everyone  had 
a  good  time  and  enjoyed  the  meal 
as  much  as  the  Food  Service  staff 
enjoyed  preparing  it.  Special 
thanks  should  go  out  to  the  113 
students  who  participated  in  the 
"give-a-bird"  program.  It  was  out 
of  your  generosity  and 
thoughtfulness  that  14  needy 
famiUes  in  Kent  County  will  have  a 
Happy  Thanksgiving  this  year.  A  la 
Carte: 

A  reminder  to  all  students  that 
the  last  meal  served  before 
Thanksgiving  break  will  be  lunch 


on  Wednesday,  Nov.  23.  The  first 
meal  after  break  will  be  breakfast 
on  Monday,  Nov.  28. 

Barry  Glassmen  was  the  winner 
of  the  Halloween  Costume  Contest 
held  Monday,  October  31.  Greg 
Joyner  and  Irene  Nicolaidis  tied 
for  second  place.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Dr.  Richard  GiUin  and  Dr. 
Marcia  Pelchat  for  serving  as 
judges  of  the  costume  contest. 

Chip  MacLeod  was  the  winner  of 
the  apple  bobbing  contest  also  held 
on  Monday,  Oct.  31,  with  a  time  of 
.03  seconds.  Paul  Amirata  finished 
second  with  a  time  of  .06  seconds.  1 
would  like  to  thank  everyone  who 
participated  both  in  the  costume 
and  apple  bobbing  contests. 

Jeff  DeMoss  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  students  who  attended 


the  catering  meeting.  Any  student 
who  is  interested  in  catering  at  the 
Hynson-Ringgold  House,  but  was 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting, 
should  see  Jeff  or  myself  to  sign  up 
and  receive  a  catering  booklet. 

With  Christmas  coming  up  short- 
ly, 1  know  many  students  who 
would  like  to  earn  a  little  money  to 
buy  a  Christmas  gift  tor  that  so- 
meone special.  One  good  way  to 
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The  opinions  expressed  at  Stu- 
dent Academic  Board  meetings  are 
not  necessarily  those  of  the  S.A.B. 
representatives  but  are,  in  fact,  the 
collective  opinions  of  those 
students  in  their  respective 
academic  major.  The  article  in  last 
week's  Elm  misrepresented  actual 
proceedings  at  the  October  31 
S.A.B.  meeting,.  Most  of  the  opi- 
nions attributed  to  the  various 
members  were  misquoted.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  reporter  was  not 
present  at  said  S.A.B.  meeting.  In 
the  future  we  would  appreciate 
more  accurate  reporting. 

The  Members  of  the 

Student  Academic  Board 

Andre  Yon 

Vanessa  Haight 

Audrey  Latham 

Stephen  Halla 

Natalie  Brown 

Larry  Culp 

Polly  Goode 

Eleanor  Horine 

Fannie  Hobba 

Kathy  Cormelly 

Lee  Rath 

Jean  Marie  Fegley 

Jane  Mawson 

Liz  Kintz 

Martha  Mastroberti 

Catherine  Ricketts 

Missy  Combes 


earn  that  extra  money  would  be 
working  for  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Food  Service.  It  anyone  is  in- 
terested in  working  in  the  Dining 
Hall,  we  have  openings  in  both  the 
dishroom  and  on  the  line.  Stop  by 
and  see  me  or  the  supervisor  on  du- 
ty to  sign  up  for  a  job. 

Have   a   Happy  and  Enjoyable 
Thanksgiving. 


Answer 


Editor's  note: 

The  direct  quotations  of  Missy 
Comes  and  Plunket  Beime  in  the 
article  "SAB  Collects  Input"  (Nov. 
11,  1983)  were  given  after  Mon- 
day's meeting.  They  were, 
however,  presented  to  the  reporter 
In  reference  to  said  meeting. 

The  Elm  Staff  stands  by  all  facts 
listed  in  the  original  article. 


'Deeply  Gratified' 

I  was  deeply  gratified  to  read  in 
the  October  28  edition  of  the  Ehn 
that  the  Middle  States  Evaluation 
Steering  Committee  is  concerned 
with  the  "need  for  Department 
Chairmen  to  keep  untenured  facul- 
ty members  informed  of  their  pro- 
gress and  problems."  As  a  victim 
of  its  inept  administration,  I  am 
pleased  that  Washington  College  is 
finally  addressing  this  serious  pro- 
blem. I  only  wish  it  had  done  so  a 
few  years  earlier. 

Stephen  Drewes 

Acting  Director 

of  the  Theatre 

Visiting  Assistant 

Professor  of  English 

Colgate  University 

Hamilton,  New  York 
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Theory  of  Deployment  Comes  Under  Fire 


With  arms  talks  going  on  in 
Geneva  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  it  seems  con- 
tradictory for  the  United  States  to 
be  deploying  missiles  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. On  Monday,  November  14, 
1983,  Britain  received  the  first  ship- 
ment of  American-made  cruise 
missiles  at  Greenham  Commons 
Air  Base.  This  Royal  Air  Base  is 
approximately  fifty  miles  west  of 
London. 

Great  Britain  is  not  the  only 
country  to  be  receiving  these 
shipments;  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium,  West  Germany,  and  Ita- 
ly, will  be  receiving  similar 
shipments  in  the  near  future. 
England  will  be  getting  a  total  of 
160  cruise  missiles  during  the  next 
five  years.  Within  that  same  time 
span  (up  to  1988)  forty-eight  will  be 
deployed  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium  if  their  legislature  ap- 
proves the  action.  East  West  Ger- 
many is  the  only  country  to  be  get- 
ting any  Pershing  n's.  They  will  be 
receving  108  Pershings  and  96 
cruise  missiles.  The  island  of  Sici- 


Beyond  Our  World 


by  Bonnie  Garr 


ly,  in  Italy  will  be  sent  a  total  of  112 
cruise  missiles. 

Many  of  the  cruise  missiles  being 
sent  to  these  countries  will  be 
operational  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
wliich  is  only  a  month  and  a  half 
away.  By  1988,  a  total  of  572  cruise 
and  Pershing  II  missiles  will  be 
developed  in  Western  Europe.  This 
may  appear  to  be  a  lot  of  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  power,  but  ac- 
cording to  records,  the  number  of 
missiles  deployed  by  1988  is  going 
to  be  2,400  less  than  that  of  ten 
years  previously.  The  difference 
appears  to  be  that  these  weapons 
are  new  and  updated. 

The  arrival  of  missiles  in 
England  came  after  a  long,  heated 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
according     to     British     Defense 


Secretary,  Michael  Heseltine. 
After  almost  four  years  of  discus- 
sion, the  arrival  of  the  missiles  is  a 
result  of  NATO's  efforts  to  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  to  remove 
the  over  260  SS-20's  from  her  fron- 
tiers. These  missiles  have  been 
aimed  at  Western  Europe  since  the 
late  1970's. 

For  many  people,  the  word 
missile  conjures  up  images  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust,  such  devesta- 
tion  is  possible  if  the  cruise  and 
Pershing  II  missiles  are  not  handl- 
ed properly.  The  cruise  missile  is  a 
smaU,  pQotless  aircraft,  powered 
by  a  turbofan  engine  with  a  possi- 
ble range  of  1,500  miles.  It  is  equip- 
ped with  its  own  navigational 
system  and  an  explosive  warhead. 
The  Pershing  n,  on  the  other  hand. 


can  accelerate  to  greater  speeds 
and  has  better  accuracy  than  the 
cruise  missile.  It  is  a  ballistic 
missile  with  a  range  of  only  1,100 
miles. 

The  deployment  of  such  missiles 
should  not  overly  upset  people, 
since  the  total  capacity  is  less  than 
that  which  has  been  deployed  in 
previous  years.  People  may  still 
worry  about  the  day  when  one  per- 
son decides  to  begin  the  nuclear 
war,  especially  after  viewing  the 
ABC  movie,  "The  Day  After",  on 
Sunday  evening.  Remember,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  engaging  in  a  cold  war 
for  a  couple  decades  now.  Who  has 
more  bombs  does  not  matter  as 
much  as  who  gets  hit  first  and  the 
damage  received  by  the  first 
bombs. 

As  Thanksgiving  is  just  around 
the  comer,  remember  to  thank  God 
that  no  one  has  gotten  button  happy 
yet.  I  hope  everyone  enjoys  their 
turkey  dinner  and  pumpkin  pie, 
and  I'll  see  you  again  in  two  weeks, 
(or  maybe  I  won't). 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  Jennifer  Leach 


Question:     What    band    would  you  like  to  have  perform  at    the    Washington  College  Spring  Concert? 
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Tommy  Moor-sophoraore 
Cambridge,  MD 

"The  Oak  Ridge  Boys,  and  if  not, 
Kenny  Rogers." 


Ginny  Henkel-senior 
Bunker  Hill,  W.VA 
"DanFogelberg." 


Karin  Smith-freshman 
Alexandria,  VA 
"Skip  Castro." 


Matt  Burke-senior 
Maywood,  NJ 

"James  Taylor  or  Pete  Morgan 
singing  White  Wedding." 


^ 


Cathy  Beck-freshman 
Baltimore,  MD 

"I  think  that  we  should  try  to  get 
U2  because  I  think  they  are  ac- 
cessible, popular,  and  their  con- 
certs are  a  lot  of  fun." 


Alice  Blum  and  Brie  McElroy-freshmen 
New  York,  NY  and  Baltimore,  MD 

"The  PoHce,  and  if  they  are  not  free,  we  can  hold  an  all-campus 
seance  to  bring  back  Bob  Marley." 


Mark  Darwin-sophomore 
Exit  14,  NJ 

"It  we  can't  get  the  Beastie  Boys, 
Skip  Castro  or  NRBQ  would  be 
good." 


^Ongoing  Reformation^  Topic  of  Lecture 


by  Sharon  Hlmmanen 
Staff  Reporter 

The  William  James  Forum,  with 
the  aid  of  several  area  churches, 
presented  Geheard  Spiegler,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Temple  University,  in  a 
lecture  entitled  "The  Ongoing 
Eetormation."  This  lecture  was 
the  second  in  a  series  celebrating 
the  500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Martin  Luther. 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Dr. 
John  Miller,  of  WC  introduced  Pro- 
fessor Spiegler.  Miller  stated, 
"I've  discovered  he's  a  very  warm 
and  human  person  who  probably 
would  not  like  a  long  and  large  in- 
troduction listing  all  of  his  publish- 
ed works,  so  I  will  avoid  that." 

Spiegler  began,  "One  must, 
when  one  approaches  Luther,  on 
^most  any  subject,  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  Martin  Luther  is  not  only 
an  histofic' figure,  but  he  also  is  a 
symbol  and  he  is  hero  and  villain  at 
the  same  time." 

He  explained  the  particular 
dimensions  of  Luther's  character  - 
Luther's  complexity,  understan- 
ding, and  controversy,  and  fascina- 
tion stemming  from  a  turbulent  life 
and  self  awareness.  Luther  is  seen, 
according  to  Spiegler,  as  the 
defender  of  law  and  order  against 
the  revolting  peasants.  These 
peasants  wished  to  take  him  as 
their  leader  in  the  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  new  social  era.  This  view, 
since  the  time  of  Luther,  marks  the 
alienation  of  modem  society  and 
the  church. 

Spiegler  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Luther  was  a  man  before  his  time. 
"One  can  look  at  Luther  as  a  man 
of  1523  who  was  very  much  out  of 
keeping  with  his  contemporaries 
and  with  society,  could  write  the 
treatise  called  "Jesus  was  bom  a 
Jew",  and  encouraged  his  fellow 
Christians  and  politicians  at  the 
time  to  treat  fellow  Jewish  citizens 
as  members  of  the  social  body 
which  demands  respect." 
However,  Spiegler  noted  that  20 
years  later  Luther  published  works 
attacking  the  Jews  and  urging  the 
persecution  of  members  of  the 
Jewish  community. 

This,  Spiegler  said,  inevitable 
leads  to  the  question  "Who  is  the 
Real  Luther?".  Spiegler  asked  if 
the  real  Luther  was  the  young 
Luther  of  1523,  or  "the  old,  kind  of 
angry  man  who  is  frustrated,  has 


Library  Hours 
for  Thanksgiving  Breaic 

Wednesday,  Nov.  23         8:15-4:30 
Thursday,  Nov.  24  Closed 

Friday,  Nov.  25  Closed 

Saturday,  Nov.  26  Closed 

Sunday,  Nov.  27    Noon  to  midnight 


experienced  a  lifetime  of  frustra- 
tions and  disappointments." 
Spiegler  answered  the  question  by 
stating  that  it  was  both  the  young 
and  the  old  Luther  who  was  the 
true  Luther. 

"He  was  one  of  the  few 
theologians  who  not  only  thought 
about  the  world,  but  tried  to  change 
it,"  continued  Spiegler.  Luther, 
Spiegler  said,  was  interested  in  the 
reality  of  the  Christian  community 
above  all  else.  These  aspects  of 
Luther's  personality  were  evident 
at  the  time  when  Luther  was  in 
dispute  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
This  dispute  arose  out  of  Luther's 
wanting  to  "entertain  a  new  idea  of 
the  church  and  see  whether,  in- 
deed, it  is  possible  to  realize  the 
truer  Christian  community  in 
society."  Through  this  desire, 
Luther  hoped  to  establish  God's 
kingdom  on  earth. 

Martin  Luther,  a  man  of  several 
contradictions  and  passions  -  a 
man  who  loved  to  fight,  and  in 
Spiegler's  opinion,  a  man  of  great 
humility.  He  cites  one  example  as 
being  a  time  in  Luther's  life  when 
the  people  attributed  the  Reforma- 
tion to  him.  Luther  denied  all 
responsibility,  saying  that  God  pro- 
duces the  Reformation.  "It  shows 
us  a  Luther  who,  indeed,  did  not 
want  to  be  in  tlie  center  of  the 
Reformation,  and  yet  he  was  a  man 
forced  into  the  center.  He  could 
not,  Spiegler  noted,  escape  from 
being  in  the  center,  which,  tor 
Luther,  was  the  great  tragedy  of ' 
his  life.  This  was  important  in  his 
particular  view  of  his  life.  "In  sum, 


then,  Luther  is  not  a  simple,  un- 
complicated man.  and  neither  is 
his  thought,  therefore  it  would  be 
an  absolute  error  to  unify  that 
which  cannot  be  unified."  There  is 
no  coherent  explanation  between 
the  two  Luthers  —  the  one  of  1523 
and  the  one  of  1543,  Spiegler  said. 

Spiegler  then  turned  the  discus- 
sion towards  Luther's  view  of  the 
church  and  asked  the  question 
"What  is  so  revolutionary,  so  new 
in  Ills  understanding  of  the  church 
that  it  had  these  rather 
cataclysmic  results?" 

In  reading  the  texts  written  by 
Luther.  Spiegler  commented  that 
one  finds  no  systematic  or  clear 
understanding  of  the  church  ex- 
pressed. Luther  was  a  sporadic 
writer,  addressing  himself  to  cer- 
tain issues  and  arguments. 
"Interestingly  enough,  he  often  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  but  occa- 
sionally he  would  obviously  miss." 

Spiegler  then  presented  various 
sides  of  Luther's  opinion  in  light  of 
his  reflections  of  his  relationship 
with  the  church.  "For  Luther, 
clearly,  the  church  has  a  living 
community  which  as  a  part  was 
never  a  problem."  This.  Spiegler 
explained,  means  that  while  he 
could  call  the  word  "church"  pro- 
blematic, the  actual  entity  causes 
no  difficulties.  Luther  believed  in 
the  existence  of  one,  holy  Christian 
church  on  earth  that  is  a  communi- 
ty in  number  for  an  assembly  of  all 
Christians  throughout  the  world, 
the  head  of  which  is  Christ." 


Luther's  writings,  commented 
Spiegler,  are  divided  into  two  ma- 
jor groups  -  the  polemical  writing 
attacking  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  the  writings  against 
the  Anabaptists.  Luther  continual- 
ly argued  against  these  two  fac- 
tions, feeling  that  they  represented 
the  corruption  of  an  institution.  In 
an  addition  he  believed  that  both 
groups  were  distorting  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Reformation. 

Spiegler  then  began  an  analysis 
of  several  texts  written  by  Luther 
at  various  points  in  his  lifetime. 
Several  came  from  his  early 
writing  against  the  Catholic 
church,  and  several  came  from  his 
disagreement  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Anabaptists. 

Martin  Luther  believed  that  the 
church  was  for  everyone.  Luther 
felt  that  if  God  had  wanted  the 
church  to  be  only  tor  true  believers 
God  would  have  separated  them 
from  the  masses.  Luther's  percep- 
tion did  not  allow  man  the  right  to 
begin  that  process.  For  Luther,  the 
church  served  as  an  instrument  for 
the  establishment  of  God's 
kingdom,  but  it  was  no  more 
sacred  than  the  family  or  God. 

Spiegler  concluded,  "Luther 
never  develops  a  very  coherent 
doctrine  on  the  church,  any  certain 
views.  Partly,  these  views  are 
determined  by  the  actual  situations 
need  to  oppose  certain  claims 
either  on  the  left  (Anabaptists)  or 
the  right  (Roman  Catholics),  and 
he  wants  to  insist  that  the  church  is 
an  inner-spirited  reaUty  which  is 
an  object  of  faith." 


McCrory  Focuses  on  Medieval  Art 


by  Jean  Steigleman 
Staff  Reporter 

This  week  Hynson  Lounge 
became  the  scene  of  a  lecture  on 
the  medieval  art  from  Walters  Art 
Gallery.  The  presentation  was 
given  by  Dr.  Martha  McCrory,  who 
from  1982  until  the  present,  has 
Ijeen  a  lecturer  in  the  Department 
of  Education  at  Walters  in 
Baltimore. 

Throughout  the  lecture,  the  idea  of 
the  church's  influence  on  various 
medieval    art    forms     was     em- 


Calling  All  Writers: 

The  WC  Writers'  Union  wiH  hold 
a  meeting  on  Monday,  Nov.  21  at  4 
p.m.  in  the  Dorchester  Common 
room.  Plans  regarding  upcoming 
holiday  events  will  be  made  at  this 
time.  Anyone  interested  in  helping 
out  and/or  joining  is  invited  to  at- 
tend. If  unable  to  do  so,  please 
contact  Norman  Prentiss  or  Mary 
Helen  Holzgang. 


phasized.  The  period  of  time  used 
most  frequently  in  illustrating  this 
point  was  the  era  from  the  twelfth 
to  fifteenth  centuries.  This  time  left 
behind  a  fantastic  legacy.  One  of 
the  first  pieces  McCrory  displayed 
in  her  slide  presentation  was  the 
fifteenth  century  painting.  "Mass 
of  St.  Giles."  Art  scholars  have 
been  able  to  determine  both  the 
paintings  origin  and  the  identity  of 
the  subjects. 

Not  only  were  paintings 
displayed,  but  several  reliquaries, 
(receptacles  for  relics),  were 
presented,  as  well.  One  such  reli- 
quary, dated  from  1160.  was  sup- 
posedly built  to  contain  a  relic  of 
the  true  cross.  Another  early  13th- 
century  reliquary,  in  the  shape  of 
an  octagon,  contained  a  holy  relic. 

The  latter  part  of  McCrory's  lec- 


ture was  devoted  to  discussmg 
several  chalices  and  a  magnificent 
Book  of  the  Gospels.  This  piece  had 
a  cover,  made  of  filagree,  silver 
with  a  denter  of  rock  crystal.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture,  a  short 
film  concerning  the  Walters  Art 
Gallery  was  shown.  This  film 
covered  the  Walters'  collection  and 
its  origins.  William  Walters, 
founder  of  the  Gallery,  first  began 
liis  collection  in  France.  He  fled  to 
France  in  order  to  escape  charges 
of  collusion  during  the  Civil  War. 
Here.  Walters  continued  to  gather 
artwork.  After  returning  to  the 
U.S..  he  opened  a  gallery. 

With  his  death,  the  collection 
passed  to  his  son.  Henry.  Henry  left 
the  Walters  legacy  totaling  22.000 
works,  along  with  Mt.  Vernon 
Place  and  the  Walters  Art  Gallery. 


A  PROVOCATIVE  NEW  FILM 

from  the  director  ol  'Return  ol  the  Secaucus  Seven'. 


Remember,  Betzy  ^ 
You  Heard  It  Here  First! 


This  Week  in  the  C-House 

Fri.,  Nov.  19:  "NFS  Boys"  (SG  A)  9:30-1:30 
Tues.,  Nov.  22:  Basketball  film,  10:00  p.m. 
Wed.,  Nov.  23:  Student  Center  closes  at  4:30  p.m. 
Reopens  at  5:00  p.m.  on  Sunday  the  27th 
Wed.,  Nov.  30:  Soccer  Film,  10:00  p.m. 


Campus 
Calemlar 


Friday,  November  18 

1:30  p.m.:  William  James 
Forum:  Hubert  Dreyfus-Sophie 
Kerr  Room. 

4:00  p.m.:  Lecture  Series:  Leon 
Katz-Green  Room,  Gibson  Fine 
Arts  Center. 

7:30  p.m.:  Film:  "Lianna"  - 
Smith  Auditorium. 

8:00  p.m.:  Drama  Department: 
The  Fan  -  Tawes  Theater,  Gibsoit 
Fine  Arts  Center. 

9:30  p.m.:  SGA  "NFS  Boys"  - 
CoSeeHouse. 

Saturday,  November  19 

7:00  p.m.:  College  Cpmmtmity 
Chorus  rehearsal  -  Norman  James 
Theater. 

7:15  p.m.:  Library  Film  Series: 
The  Anderson  Platoon  -  Ground 
Floor  Classroom,  Miller  Library. 

7:30  pjn.:  Film:  "Lianna"  - 
Smith  Auditorium. 

9:00  p.m.:  Alpha  Chi  Omega  - 
"Casino  Night"  -  Minta  Martin 
Lounge. 

Thursday,  November  24  - 
Sunday,  NovemlKr  27 
Thanksgiving  Holiday 

Saturday,  November  26 
7:30   p.m.:    Basketball   vs.    St. 
Lawrence  -  Cain  Athletic  Center. 

Tuesday,  November  29 

7:30  p.m.:  William  James 
Forum:  Thomas  Beauchamp  and 
Norman  Bowie-Hynson  Lounge. 

7:30p.m.:  Film:  "The  American 
Frliend"  -Smith  Auditorium. 

8:00  p.m:  Panhel  Tea  -  Coffee 
House. 

9:00  p.m.:  Mellow  Music:  Arthur 
Smith  -  Coffee  House. 

Wednesday,  November  30 
8:00    p.m.:     Concert    Series: 
Winslow    Chamber    Ensemble    - 
Tawes  Theater. 

Thursday,  December  1 
7:15  p.m^:  Library  Film  Series  - 
Ground  Floor  Classroom  -  Miller 
Library. 

Friday,  Deonnber  2 
7:00    p.m.:     Elizabethan 

Christmas    Dinner    - .  Hynson 

Lounge. 
7:30  p.m.:  Film:  "Dinner  with 

Andre' '  -  Smith  Auditorium. 

Satorday ,  December  S 
7:00    p.m.:     Elizabethan 

Christmas    Dinner    -    Hynson 

Lounge. 
7:30    p.m.:     Basketball    vsi 

WIdener- Cain  Athletic  Center.        * 


Alcoholism  Food  for  Thought 


by  Caty  Coimdjeris 
Staff  Reporter 

Alcoholism  and  its  affect  on  the 
human  body  was  the  topic  of 
discussion  at  the  second  "Food  for 
a  Better  World"  lecture  this 
semester.  The  prominent  feature 
in  the  lecture  was  a  movie,  which 
was  followed  by  a  question  and 
answer  period  moderated  by  Toney 
Jones,  Counselor  at  the  Upper 
Shore  Mental  Health  Facility 
located  in  Chestertown. 

The  film,  "Chalk  Talk"  is  a  lec- 
ture given  by  W.  Matin  who  serves 
at  the  mental  health  facility, 
Ashley,  in  Aberdeen,  Md. 

According  to  Matin,  there  are  18 
million  alcoholics  in  the  United 
States  and  each  affects  a  minimum 
of  six  people. 

Alcohol  is  a  beverage  on  which  a 
person  learns  to  acquire  a  taste, 
just  as  one  attires  a  taste  for  cof- 
fee. People  become  socialized  to 
alcohol  because  of  curiosity,  noted 
the  speaker.  It  is  through  custom 
that  people  continue  to  drink. 


One  may  take  the  use  of  alcohol 
beyond  the  customary  conviviality 
it  induces,  and  into  the  realm  of 
escape  and  euphoria.  It  is  through 
this  transition  that  the  dangers  to 
the  individual  comes  into  the 
foreground. 

Alcohol  is  a  sedative  drug  which 
is  also  addictive.  Once  one  has 
become  addicted,  he  is  hooked  for 
Ufe. 

In  order  to  make  the  addiction 
more  understandable,  alcohol  may 
be  compared  to  the  anesthetic, 
ether.  Under  the  influence,  the 
human  mind  goes  through  the 
stages  of  euphoria,  excitement, 
nausea,  pre-anaesthetized, 
anaesthetized,  and  finally  reaches 
the  point  when  nothing  functions 
■  except  for  one's  vital  processes. 
These  very  steps,  which  are 
carefully  monitored  in  an  operating 
room  by  an  anesthesiologist  can 
also  be  induced  by  alcohol.  People 
can  drink  themselves  to  death 
because  alcohol  acts  as  a  poison,  as 
well  as  a  drug.  The  main  point 
Matin  made  in  his  speech  about  the 


treatment  of  alcoholism  was  the 
great  need  to  get  the  drug  itself  out 
of  the  patient.  Then,  it  must  be 
decided  whether  the  alcoholic 
needs  psychiatric  help. 

Alcoholics  must  face  their  pro- 
blem first  before  they  will  seek 
help.  The  alcoholic  usually  must 
feel  he  has  hit  rock  bottom  he 
realizes  he  is  indeed  sick. 

Eat  Your  Vegetables 

A  vegetarian  dinner  was  served 
in  the  Hynson  Lounge  before  the 
lecture.  Both  the  dinner  and  the 
lecture  were  sponsored  by  the 
WCFS.  Dave  Knowles,  Director  of 
the  Food  Services,  believes  that  the 
food  business  is  related  in  some 
ways  to  that  of  education.  Pleased 
with  the  turnout  at  the  event, 
Knowles  remarked,  'I've  been 
overwhelmed  with  the  community 
response." 

Part  three  of  the  lecture  and  ac- 
tion series  concerning  World 
Hunger  is  scheduled  to  take  place 
in  January. 


Investment: 


Broker  Selection,  IRAs  Discussed 


by  Claire  Yanlga 
Staff  Reporter 

Stocks  and  investments  were  the 
topics  of  a  presentation  given  by 
Judith  Balent,  a  Legg  Mason  in- 
vestment counselor,  on  November 
14.  "There  are  places  to  make 
money  and  places  not  to  make 
money,"  stated  Balent. 

"The  investment  business  is  a 
tough  one.  It's  tough  for  the  broker, 
and  it's  tough  for  you  (when 
you're)  trying  to  figure  out  where 
you're  going  to  put  your  money," 
stated  Balent. 

Balent's  advice  concerning  the 
selection  of  a  broker  focused  on  tin- 
ding  one  who  expressed  concern 
regarding  one's  present  in- 
vestments, their  rate  of  growth  and 
also  your  current  situation.  "When 
you  look  towards  investment,  you 
look  at  the  many  kinds  of  aspects  of 
the  individual...  you  probe.  You 
have  to  know  the  total  picture," 
asserted  Balent. 

"You  have  to  look  to  someone 
who  is  saying  '1  want  to  help  you 
and  I  want  to  help  you  make  more 
money.  And  I  want  your  invest- 
ment to  grow  at  a  faster  or  better 
rate  than  it  is  now.'  A  broker  must 
exhibit  total  concern  for  you  and 
your  investments." 

Different  types  of  investments 
were  discussed  and  pros  and  cons 
were  given.  Balent  expressed  the 
opinion  that  one  should  not  invest 
all  one's  money  in  municipal 
irands.  An  advisable  course  of  ac- 
tion would  be  to  put  the  bulk  of 
one's  assets  in  municipals  and  then 
invest  the  remainder  in  a  growth 


area.  Low  price  earning  ratiostock 
is  a  less  feasible  option  for  all  in- 
vesters. 

Young  adults  have  more  leeway 
when  choosing  investment  options 
than  older,  retired  adults.  This  is 
inevitable  since  retired  persons 
must  be  wary  of  high  risk  situa- 
tions because  they  lack  the  ability 
to  replenish  lost  capital. 

Students  lacking  an  income, 
possessing  only  a  small  sum  of 
available  money  they  wish  to  in- 
vest, and  who  desire  immediate  ac- 
cess to  their  money  are  advised  to 
look  into  the  money  market  fund,  a 
good  performing,  no  loss  load 
mutual  fund,  or  a  value  trust. 
Balent  stressed  that  any  capital 
which  may  be  needed  within  two 
years  of  investment  should  not  be 
used  to  invest  in  anything. 

Individual  Retirement  Accounts 
prove  to  i>e  wise  choices.  An  IRA 
must  consist  of  earned  income  and 
cannot  be  touched  (without  penal- 
ty) until  the  owner  has  reached 
59^4  years  of  age.  Cited  as  a  good 
choice  for  students,  IRA's  begin 
early    preparation    for    a    com- 


fortable  retirement  wliich  social 
security  cannot  provide. 

The  prospect  of  a  broker  office 
in  Chestertown  is  now  being 
discussed  at  Legg  Mason  of 
Baltimore.  Balent  mentioned  an  in- 
terest in  running  tliis  proposed  of- 
fice. 

A  student  oriented  presentation 
was  also  given  on  Monday  since  it 
was  very  successful,  next  year  a 
panel  many  be  formed,  showing 
what  one  can  achieve  from  sales  in 
the  brokerage  field  in  which  Balent 
and  other  brokers  will  participate. 


Attention: 


There  will  be  a  short  film  on  James 
Dickey  and  a  reading  of  liis  poetry  on 
Tuesday,  December  6  at  8  p.m. 
Anyone  interested  in  participating  in 
the  reading  should  contact  Norman 
Prentiss. 

Both  events  will  be  held  in  the 
lounge  of  Dorchester  House. 


Elizabethan  Christmas  Dinner 

Friday  &  Saturday,  December  2  &  3:  7:00  p.m. 
Hynson  Lounge,  Washington  College 


featuring 


An  Old  English  Christmas  Feast 

with  entertainment  provided  by  the 

Washington  College  Early  Music  Consort  &  the 

Washington  College  Dance  Club 

Limited  aeiting  —  advance  reservations  required:  778-2800  x  286 

Students:  boatdiiig,  SB  per  petsoa;  non-board [ng,  $10  per  person 

Faculty  &  Staff:  $  1 1  per  person 

Regular  tickets:  S 1 5  per  person 

Patrons  tickets:  $25  pet  person  (SIO  of  which  is  tas-deductibte);  names  must  be  received  by  Nov.  2B 


The  Panhellenic  Council 

presents 
a  discussion  on 

ALCOHOLISM 

given  by  Michele  Hadaway 

at  8:00  p.m.  on  Thurs.,  December  1st 

in  IViinta  IMartin  Basement  Lounge 

ALL  ARE  WELCOME! 


Wasliington  College 
Concert  Series 

presents 

The  Winslow  Chamber  Ensemble 

(flute,  harp,  violin,  viola,  cello) 

Wednesday,  November  30 
Tawes  Theater  at  8  p.m. 

Admission:  student  and  regular  season  tickets:  or  single-admission 
$5  at  the  door  (children  and  non-Washington  students  $21. 


Pickering  'Trots  Tiirougii'  Ciiiidren's  Bool<s 


by  Laura  Mooney 
Staff  Reporter 

This  year's  fifth  Soohie  Ken- 
speaker  summed  up  his  lecture  at 
the  beginning,  promising  to  "say  a 
few  scandalous  and  enjoyable 
things*'  to  his  audience  in  a  "trot 
through  eighteenth  century 
children's  books." 

The  lecturer,  Samuel  Pickering, 
a  professor  at  Dartmouth  College 
and  author  of  The  Moral  Tradition 
in  English  Fiction  and  numerous 
magazine  articles,  gave  talk  titled 
"At  School  with  Goody  Two-Shoes 
and  Little  King  Pippin"  —  a  discus- 
sion on  the  beginnings  of  children's 
literature  in  England.  The 
material  for  this  talk  resulted  from 
extensive  research  done  in  British 
libraries  out  of  his  own  interest  in 
the  subject. 

Children's  reading  material  at 
the  start  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
"aside  from  things  like  the  Bible," 
stated  Pickering,  was  divided  into 
two  types:  "godly"  books  and 
chapbooks.  The  former  consisted 
of  stories  about  pious  children,  or 
evil  ones  who  reform  their  ways. 
All  these  heroes  and  heroines  die 
young,  typically  after  very  poetic, 
melodramatic  deathbed  scenes, 
and  go  to  their  reward  in  heaven. 
"In  a  time  when  large  numbers  of 
children  died  young,"  said  Picker- 
ing, "the  writers  of  godly  books  felt 
duty  bound  to  hurry  young  children 
toward  salvation,"  using  these 
good,  religious  characters  as  role 
models  for  their  readers. 

Chapbooks  were  cheaply  printed 
volumes  sold  by  hawkers  for  about 
a  penny  apiece.  The  subject  matter 
of  chapbooks  were  diverse:  Picker- 
ing cited  such  things  as  medieval 
romances,  old  wive's  tales,  and 
legends,  fortimetelling  manuals, 
and  "lonely  hearts"  advice  (as  in 


stories  stressing  morals  and  educa- 
tion became  popular. 

Two  examples  cited  by  Pickering 
of  this  kind  of  literature  were  the 
stories  of  "Little  Goody  Two- 
Shoes"  and  "Little  King  Pippin". 
Both  deal  with  children  who, 
because  of  their  good  character 
and  dedication  to  study,  rise  from 
pvoerty  to  attain  happiness  and 


Samuel  Pickering  presented 
WC  students  with  a  seldom- 
seen  view  of  children's 
literature  in  the  18th  Century. 


the  widely  popular  "Mother 
Bunch"  series). 

The  contents  of  many  of  these 
books  as  evidenced  by  the  selec- 
tions read  by  Pickering,  would  be 
considered  too  bawdy  or  crude  for 
children  by  today's  standards.  But, 
Pickering  noted,  "Eighteenth  cen- 
tury chapbooks  were  written  both 
for  children  and  for  the  lower 
classes."  Little  distinction  was 
made  between  the  two. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  John  Locke's  ideas 
on  the  importance  of  education  in 
forming  children's  minds  and  the 
rise  of  the  middle  class  created  the 
need  for  a  new  kind  of  children's 
book:  one  that,  as  Pickering  said, 
mixed  "amusement  and  instruc- 
tion", and  would  "inspire  children 
to  improve  morally  and  to  achieve 
materially."  Bawdy  chapbooks 
and  non-materialistic  godly  books 
eventually    lost     their    appeal; 
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wealth.  As  in  the  godly  books, 
morals  are  important  for  reaping 
spiritual  benefits,  but  now  educa- 
tion is  added  as  a  sort  of '  'fairy  god- 
mother", as  Pickering  put  it, 
toward  material  gain. 

Pickering  ended  his  lecture  by 
calling  the  eighteenth  century  "a 
neglected  time  of  study"  in  terms 
of  children's  literature,  and  an 
area  deserving  more  research. 


Lecture  Features  Computers 


A  discussion  of  the  role  and 
power  of  computers  will  be 
presented  by  the  William  James 
Forum  of  Washington  College  on 
Friday,  November  18  at  1:30  p.m. 
in  the  Sophie  Kerr  Room  of  Miller 
Library.  The  public  is  invited  to  at- 
tend and  admission  is  free. 

Dr.  Hubert  Dreyfus,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  will  con- 
duct the  lecture  entitled  "The  Com- 
puter as  a  Mistaken  Model  of  the 
Mind."  Dr.  Dreyfus  received  his 
doctoral    degree    from    Harvard 


University  and  has  written  exten- 
sively of  various  branches  of  con- 
temporary philosophy,  including 
existentialism  and 
phenomenology.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  popular  book  which  questions  the 
ability  of  computers  to  simulate 
human  intelligence. 

Following  his  visit  to  Washington 
College,  Dr.  Dreyfus  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  humanities  sym- 
posium on  the  "Brain/Mind  Con- 
troversy" sponsored  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  Institution. 


Italian  Tour  Offered 


A  three  week  tour  of  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily  sponsored  by  The 
Walters  Art  Gallery  is  scheduled 
for  April  27  through  May  16,  1984. 
The  tour  will  begin  in  the  seaport  of 
Naples,  and  proceed  along  the 
scenic  Southern  Italian  coast,  in- 
cluding stops  on  the  islands  of 
Capn  and  Sicily. 

Rich  in  history  and  culture. 
Southern  Italy  is  also  known  for  its 
natural  beauty.  Among  the  stops 
planned  are  visits  to  archeological 
sites,  museums,  villas,  cathedrals, 
temples,  and  palaces. 

The  trip  will  be  accompanied  by 
two  Walters  staff  members,  Dr. 
Martha  McCrory  ai.d  Mrs.  Patricia 
Barrett,  as  well  as  an  Italian  guide. 
The  Director  of  The  Walters,  Dr. 
Robert  P.  Bergman,  will  join  the 
tour  for  a  week  beginning  April  30. 


Dr.  Bergman  lived  in  Amalfi  and 
Salerno,  while  researching  his 
book,  The  Salemo  Ivories,  and  will 
share  his  insights  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  region. 

The  cost  of  the  tour  is  $3,225  per 
person,  and  includes  a  $200  tax- 
deductible  contribution  to  The 
Walters  Art  Gallery.  Based  on  dou- 
ble occupancy,  the  fee  includes 
hotel  accommodations,  round-trip 
air  fare  from  Baltimore- 
Washington  International  Airport, 
ground  transportation,  all  entrance 
fees,  gratuities  and  taxes,  and 
most  meals. 

For  further  information  on  The 
Walters  Art  Gallery  tour  of 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  call  547- 
9000,  ext.  51,  weekdays  between  9 
a.m.  and  5  p.m. 


Celebration  of  the  Arts 

Reception  and  display  of  Fall  WCR 
&  Student  Art 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  28 
4  P.M.  •  HYNSON  LOUNGE 
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Speaker  Translates,  Comments  on  Poetry 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Staff  Reporter 

In  his  lecture  given  on  Wednes- 
day night,  November  9th,  entitled 
"The  Many-Faceted  Imagination," 
scholar  William  Arrowsmith 
translated  the  works  of  Eugenio 
Montale  and  Cesare  Parasi,  two 
acclaimed  20th  century  Italian 
poets. 

"Though  he  appears  to  be  a 
writer  of  relatively  simple  poems, 
Parasi  is  in  fact. ..very  complex," 
Arrowsmith  said.  The  scholar 
began  by  reading  the  poem  entitl- 
ed, "Grappa  in  September," 
known  as  Pavasi's  "Ode  to 
Autumn."  (A  recurring  subject  in 
Italian  poetry  is  grappa,  a  peasant 
drink  with  a  raw  taste,  made  from 
grapes.) 

Arrowsmith  highlighted  the  fact 
that  Pavasi,  "in  his  typically  obli- 
que way,"  draws  a  distinct  dif- 
ference between  the  sexes  through 
"Grappa  in  September."  Pavasi's 
attitude  toward  women  seems  to 
border  on  awe.  In  his  poem,  they 
■  stand  in  the  streets,  ripening  in  the 
sun."  But  the  men  must  simulate 
what  women  can  achieve  naturally 


by  smoking  tobacco  and  drinking 
grappa,"  observed  Arrowsmith. 

In  his  poem  "Adavism,"  Pavasi 
strives  to  search  for  the  modalities 
of  the  human  condition.  The  work, 
Arrowsmith  emphasized,  allows 
Pavasi  to  describe  himself  as  a  boy 
by  watching  himself  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  man.  Pavasi  deals  with 
this  same  theme  in  "Landscape  6," 
a  work  in  which  a  boy  leaves  home, 
then  returns  as  a  man  to  find  that 
everything  was  changed. 

Arrowsmith  worked  with  various 
other  Pavasi  poems.  These  includ- 
ed, "Afterwards,"  described  as  a 
"happy"  poem,  "Instinct",  a  most 
"formidable"  work,  and  several 
descriptive  Landscapes. 

The  lecturer  noted  that  one-third 
of  Pavasi's  works  deal  with  sex  and 
love.  Most  importantly,  the  poet 
utilized  personal  experience  in 
much  of  his  verse. 

Politically,  Pavasi  was  a  Com- 
munist in  the  purest  sense  who 
grew  greatly  disillusioned  with  the 
Communist  Party.  "He  loved  to 
drift  off  into  the  countryside,  and 
then  return  from  the  countryside 
after  long  drunks  with  the 
peasants,"  explained  Arrowsmith. 


Pavasi's  inner  turmoil  resulted  in  - 
his  suicide  in  1950. 

Arrowsmith  discussed  Montale, 
known  as  the  Italian  T.S.  Eliot,  in 
slightly  less  depth  but  with  his  ac- 
customed expertise.  The  recent 
winner  of  a  Nobel  Prize,  Montale's 
work  was  described  by  Ar- 
rowsmith being  "very  difficult"  to 
translate. 

"In  the  Greenhouse"  typifies 
Montale's  use  of  the  theme  that 
passion  transcends  all  else.  Ar- 
rowsmith underscored  the  fact  that 
"In  the  Greenhouse"  centers  on 
three  separate  realms  of  human 
existance. 

The  common  theme  is  seen  again 
in  "The  Eel",  described  by  Ar- 
rowsmith as  one  of  the  most 
famous  Italian  poems  in  the  20th 
Century.  In  addition  to  the 
transcendance  theme,  "The  Eel" 
demonstrates  a  convergence  with 
the  theme  of  Shakespeare's  "An- 
tony and  Cleopatra." 

William  Arrowsmith  holdl  a  B.A. 
and  Ph.  D.  from  Princeton  Univer- 
sity as  well  as  a  B.A.  and  M.A. 
from  Oxford  University  in 
England.  Since  1951  he  has  been  an 
instructor    of    classics    and    the 
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The  Sophie  Kerr  Series  recent- 
ly sponsored  a  lecture  by 
William  Arrowsmith. 


humanities  at  many  American  col- 
leges including  Princeton, 
Wesleyan,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins, 
and  currently  at  both  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  and 
Emory  University  in  Georgia. 

A  new  collection  of  Arrowsmith's 
translations  of  the  Italian  poet 
Eugenio  Montale  is  forth  coming 
and  he  is  currently  writing  a  book 
on  T.S.  Eliot. 


Arrowsmith  Discusses  Writer's  Identity 


by  Sharon  Himxnanen 
Staff  Reporter 

The  Sophie  Kerr  Lecture  Series 
presented  William  Arrowsmith  on 
November  11,  in  an  informal 
discussion  of  himself  as  a  writer. 
This  discussion  was  one  of  three 
appearances  by  Arrowsmith  at 
W.C.  This  talk  also  featured 
several  translations  of  Indian 
charts  and  speakers  as  well. 

"As  a  classicist,  which  is  my 
base,  you  start  with  a  field  that  has 
been,  I  think,  too  often  perceived  in 
terms  that  are  appropriate  to  later 
cultures.  Christianized,  in- 
dustrialized, detribalized,  and  it's 
hard  often  to  understand  the  nature 
of  archiac  Greek  literature  or 
even,  I  think,  classical  literature 
without  altering  your  perspectives 
significantly,"  Arrowsmith  began. 

He  went  on  to  cite  important  ex- 
periences in  his  professional 
career  such  as  reading  the  works  of 
past  classicists.  *'They  opened  up 
perspectives  which  were  absolute- 
ly  valid,    and   had   been   terribly 


eclipsed  by  the  rationalizing. 
Christianizing  tendency  of  too 
much  modem  interpretation  of  the 
classics." 

A  major  part  of  the  lecture  was 
the  reading  of  several  translations, 
including  Arrowsmith's  own 
translation  of  a  speech  made  by 
Chief  Seattle  at  the  treaty  of 
Medicine  Point  and  Puget  Sound. 

"I  was  flabergasted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  speech.  Even  though  it  was 
written  in  'Senator  Calghorn 
English'  it  was  monstrous  stuff, 
filled  with  phrases  like  "these  green 
seguestered  valleys,"  Arrowsmith 
conmiented.  "The  words  are  un- 
mistakably Greek  in  Spirit,"  he 
continued. 

He  went  on  to  add  that  no  such 
phrasing  is  found  in  the  language 
Seattle  spoke.  Arrowsmith  also 
mentioned  that  the  translation  he 
first  heard  was  one  which  ap- 
peared in  print  in  1887  in  the  Seattle 
Evening  Star,  twenty-five  years 
after  the  speech  was  delivered. 

After  Arrowsmith  had  translated 
the  speech,  using  the  one  which  ap- 


peared in  the  newspaper  as  a 
reference,  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  approached  him  for 
permission  to  produce  a 
screenplay  with  his  work  as  a 
basis.  Later,  Arrowsmith  picked 
up  a  magazine  and  discovered  a 
version  of  the  same  speech, 
credited  to  him,  although  bearing 
little  resemblence  to  the  original. 

Arrowsmith  continued  with 
several  short  Indian  chants.  He  ex- 
plained that  these  chants  were 
composed  by  the  Indian  and  were 
to  be  sung  only  when  the  Indian 
believed  his  death  to  be  near. 

Arrowsmith  concluded  the 
discussion  with  the  reading  of  a 
poignant  Indian  speech.  This  selec- 
tion concerned  the  corruption  of 
the  Indian  race  since  the  interven- 
tion of  the  white  man.  The  speech 


contains  a  reference  to  the  Cot- 
tonwood tree  which  is  sabred  to  the 
Indians  and  is  comparable  to  the 
Christian  Tree  of  Life.  The  pebbles 
beneath  the  tree  represented  In- 
dians who  were  being  carried  away 
and  who  would  never  return  to  the 
base  of  the  tree. 
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FOR  COLLEGE  PEOPLE 

113  south  cross  st. 
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NEED  HELP  WITH 
YOUR  STUDENT  LOAN? 

If  you've  attended  college  on  a  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  or  a  National  Direct  Student  Loan  made 
after  October  1,  1975,  consider  spending  a  couple 
of  years  in  the  Army. 

If  you  train  for  certain  specialties,  the  govern- 
ment will  release  you  from  1/3  of  your  indebtedness 
(or  $1,500,  whichever  is  greater)  for  each  year  of 
active  duty.   • 

Obviously,  a  three-year  enlistment  cancels  100% 
of  your  debt.  But  if  you  sign  up  for  the  Army's  exclusive 
two-year  enlistment  option,  we'll  still  cancel  2/3  of 
your  debt. 

Plus,  you  may  be  eligible  for  generous  educational 
incentives. 

To  find  out  how  to  serve  your  country  and  get  out 
of  debt,  call  the  number  below. 

IBEAUYOUCANBE. 

Capt.    James    Edwirds 
(302)    629-66i4 
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OTR  Applauds  Unsung  Heroines 


Did  you  ever  want  just  to  be 
alone  at  times?  Or,  when  you  final- 
ly were,  did  you  ever  notice  that 
somehow,  others  manage  to  inter- 
rupt that  brief  moment  of  solitude? 
For  those  who  have  experienced 
those  "quiet  moments,"  do  you 
find  yourself  always  wondering 
about  other  things  rather  than  the 
task  at  hand?  It  is  ridiculous  to 
believe  that  any  of  us  can  honestly 
do  some  type  of  school  work 
without  daydreaming.  You  have  to 
wonder  what  tomorrow  is  going  to 
be  like,  if  he  likes  you  or  you  like 
him,  if  the  Colts  will  continue  to 
play  well,  if  you  can  get  a  ride 
home  for  Thanksgiving,  if  this  year 
will  ever  end,  if  you  can  pay  your 
way  back  to  school  next  semester, 
or  even  if  you  will  ever  graduate  on 
time.  In  all  practicality, 
daydreams  do  differ.  But  for  the 
most  part  we  all  indulge  —  okay, 
maybe  once  in  a  while. 

Sometimes,  as  I  collect  my 
thoughts  each  week  for  this  space 
in  the  Elm,  my  mind  often 
wanders.  Of  course,  I  think  about 
how    much    money    I    will    make 


On  the  Rebound 


by  Tom  Keefe 


someday,  or  how  fast  this  semester 
is  flying  by.  You  know,  the  stan- 
dard things.  However,  something 
uncanny  happened  to  me  this  week. 
I  even  surprised  myself.  I  began  to 
wonder  what  it  would  be  like 
without  cheerleaders.  At  first  this 
thought  went  by  unnoticed.  But  as  I 
pondered  the  question  more  and 
more,  it  seemed  less  and  less  like  a 
stupid  question.  Without  the 
cheerleaders  present  at  basketball 
games,  the  gym  would  be  silent, 
the  fans  wouldn't  have  anything 
different  to  look  at,  and  ten  girls 
would  be  out  of  a  job. 

My  first  instinct  as  a  reporter 
was  to  contact  Cheerleader  Cap- 
tain Darlene  Gencavage  to  help  me 
solve  this  unanswered  question. 
Gencavage  explained,  "The 
general  opinion  about  cheerleading 


Move  Over,  Cowgirls 


byJackGUden 
Staff  Reporter 

Move  over,  Dallas  Cowgirls  and 
New  England  Patriettes  -  the 
Washington  College  cheerleaders 
are  once  again  adding  beauty  and 
grace  to  the  basketball  court.  Only 
this  year,  things  will  be  a  little  dif- 
ferent. 

Penny  Fall,  who  usually  coaches 
the  squad,  will  be  absent  the  first 
half  of  the  season.  Fall  is  presently 
filling  in  as  volleyball  coach. 
Coaching  the  cheerleaders  in  her 
place  is  Lucie  Hughes,  a  student 
who  previously  cheered,  but  is  now 
sidelined  with  injury. 

"Lucie  is  doing  a  great  job,"  said 
Debilee  Fergueson,  the  squad's  on- 
ly senior.  "Since  she  is  still  a  stu- 
dent, it  was  kind  of  awkward  at 
first,  but  she  is  a  great  coach."  Fall 
is  expected  to  return  at  the  end  of 
the  volleyball  season. 


Another  change  in  this  year's 
squad  is  the  addition  of  three  new 
names  to  the  cheerleading  rooster. 
They  are  Lee  Pat  Bowen,  Janet 
Sinuns,  and  Lauren  Ebaugh.  These 
three  girls  were  chosen  out  of  a 
field  of  eighteen.  The  potential 
cheerleaders  were  judged  on  their 
performance  of  six  cheers,  their 
ability  to  accept  criticism,  and 
their  willingness  to  practice. 

The  WC  cheerleading  squad  will 
only  be  rousing  school  spirit  at 
home  basketball  games.  Judging 
by  the  hard  work  which  the  girls 
have  been  devoting  to  their  prac- 
tices, fans  will  find  this  year's 
squad  as  psyched  as  ever. 

As  Debilee  Fergueson  put  it, 
"With  our  captain,  the  people  we 
have  returning  from  last  year,  and 
the  new  team  members,  we  should 
all  have  a  lot  of  fun." 
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is  that  most  people  do  not  notice  us. 
Obviously,  we  are  not  the  main  at- 
traction but  you  must  admit  we  add 
to  the  excitement.  Without  the 
cheerleader,  who  would  spark  the 
crowd's  interest?  Who  would 
motivate  them?" 

As  the  conversation  progressed 
many  things  were  injected  by  Gen- 
cavage that  even  I  did  not  know 
about  the  sport  of  cheerleading. 
"The  girls  on  our  squad  take  things 
seriously.  We  do  not  want  to  make 
fools  of  ourselves  to  prove  the 
critics  correct.  Cheerleading  at 
W.C.  does  not  have  a  high  "status 
symbol"  associated  with  it.  It  is  in 
larger  schools  across  the  country, 
but  as  long  as  we  develop  and  im- 


prove with  each  game,  then  we 
become  important  to  ourselves." 
The  style  of  the  cheerleaders  at 
W.C.  is  much  different  from  those 
at  other  colleges,"  adds  Gen- 
cavage, "because  of  the  amoimt  of 
time  and  the  personnel  involved. 
For  one,  it  is  really  hard  to  find  a 
group  of  guys  who  are  willing  to 
'cheerlead'  here  at  W.C.  Most  ma- 
jor colleges  have  over  200  males 
trying  out  for  key  cheerleading 
positions  every  year.  So,  we  must 
stick  to  our  "regiment"  type  style 
as  opposed  to  the  gymnastic  style 
adapted  by  other  schools.  There 
really  is  an  advantage  to  our  size 
and  style.  We  have  ten  girls  who 
work  hard  and  we  perform  over  70 
sideline  and  floor  cheers  each  year. 
This  is  an  accomplishment." 

As  I  search  and  search  for  an  ap- 
propriate conclusion,  my  mind 
seems  to  be  pre-occupied.  So,  for 
the  sake  of  sanity  and  repetition, 
enjoy  the  upcoming  break.  You're 
going  to  need  the  rest  before  our 
exams  begin. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Irene  Nicolaidis 
Staff  Reporter 

Polly  Goode  is  this  week's 
outstanding  athlete.  Although  the 
volleyball  season  has  officially 
come  to  an  end,  "Wogs"  still 
deserves  recognition  for  her  con- 
tributions and  dedication  to  the 
team. 

According  to  Coach  Penny  Fall, 
"Polly  has  improved  the  past  two 
years  more  than  any  other 
volleyball  player  I've  coached." 


Polly  is  a  junior  from  Troy,  New 
York  and  has  played  volleyball  for 
the  last  three  years.  She  is  a  spiker 
with  a  lot  of  finesse  and  drive. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  has 
never  played  high  school  ball,  Pol- 
ly was  among  the  starting  six  for 
our  Sho'women  squad  this  season. 
"We've  all  improved  a  lot  from  last 
year  because  we've  all  played 
together  before,"  says  Polly  who 
remains  very  optimistic  for  next 
season. 
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Raise  in  Student  Fees  to  be  Considered 


by  Caty  Coundjeris 
Staff  Reporter 

The  rising  cost  of  living  in  this 
modem  age  has  put  a  strain  on  the 
budgets  of  many  organizations 
within  the  WC  community.  Student 
Affairs,  as  a  result  has,  through 
Mr.  Gene  Hessey,  vice-president  of 
Finance  tor  the  college  recom- 
mended a  revision  be  made  in  the 
comprehensive  fee  paid  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  by  every  stu- 
dent. 

At  the  present  time  the  com- 
prehensive fee  totals  $85.50  per 
semester.  The  fee  includes  Health 
Services,  Athletics  and  Lab  fees 
resulting  in  a  cumulative  cost  of 
$48.50;  Board  of  Publications 
($.26),  the  Student  Govenunent 
($16.25),  the  Elm  ($8.35),  the 
Pegasus  ($7.89),  and  the  Film 
Series  ($.75)  and  Concert  Series 
($3.50).  As  of  yet,  no  decision  has 
been  reached  on  raising  the  com- 
prehensive fee.  The  money  needed 
might  in  the  end  come  from  tuition. 

Student  Affairs  will  meet  this 
coming  Monday  to  discuss  whether 
or  not  the  fee  should  be  raised  and, 
if  so  where  the  money  wilJ  be  ap- 
propriated. 


Dr.  Martin  Kabat,  Oiairman  of 
the  Student  Affairs  Conmiittee, 
stressed  the  committee  is  present- 
ly listening  to  the  financial  needs  of 
the  various  organizations.  The  cost 
of  each  will  be  carefully  examined 
to  see  if  its  present  expenditures 
are  reflected  in  the  comprehensive 
fee. 

On  the  matter  of  appropriations 
a  majOr  question  has  manifested 
itself.  In  the  past  it  has  always 
been  the  duty  of  the  SGA  to  allot 
money  to  the  various  organiza- 
tions. If  money  were  to  go  directly 
to  the  Student  Center  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  Student  Govern- 
ment will  have  less  control  over  the 
type  of  entertainment  provided. 

Sharon  Crew,  secretary/super- 
visor of  the  student  center  believes 
that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
have  one  group  allocating  the 
money.  "Each  department  will 
have  to  submit  a  budget  to  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  to  show  what  the  in- 
crease will  be  used  for,"  she  notes. 

The  Student  Center  is  seeking  a 
$15  raise  in  the  comprehensive  fee 
wtiich  is  equivalent  to  a  total  of  ten- 
thousand  dollars.  Crew  feels  that 


this  increase  will  enable  the  cof- 
fee house  to  have  special  functions 
at  no  admission  charge  for  the 
students. 

Barry  Glassman,  president  of 
the  SGA,  believes  that  once  the  Stu- 
dent Center  is  given  money,  it 
would  become  independent  of  the 
students.  Therefore,  if  the  Student 
Center  is  given  any  funds,  he  feels 
the  finances  should  be  handled  by 


the  SGA.  The  Student  Government 
also  questions  the  need  for  a  ten- 
thousand  dollar  budget.  The 
members  would  like  to  see  a  clear 
break  down  of  what  the  increase 
would  be  used  for  in  a  yearly 
budget.  Glassman  points  out, 
■  however,  that  the  SGA  has  con- 
tracted tor  a  majority  of  the  bands 
staged  for  the  C-house  this 
semester. 


Student  Response  Disappointing 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Staff  Reporter 

Finding  that  just  five  students 
have  registered  to  participate  in 
the  spring  semester  Honors' 
Seminar,  the  WC  Honors  Commit- 
tee has  been  forced  to  re-examine 
the  program. 

The  Honors  Seminar  was  in- 
itiated to  more  greatly  challenge 
some  students  and  faculty 
memliers.  The  first  seminar,  to  be 
instituted  next  semester,  is  open 
only  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  will 
be  taught  by  Dr.  Joachim  Scholf 
and  Dr.  Steven  Cades.  Entitled, 
"Bureaucracy:  Weber's  Cage  and 
Kafka's  Castle,"  this  pUot  course 
was  intended  to  acconunodate  six- 
teen students. 

At  the  Nov.  9th.  meeting  of  the 
Academic  Council,  the  Honors 
Ck)mmittee  attempted  to  discover 
the  reason  that  students  response 
to  the  seminar  was  so  disappoin- 
ting. Minutes  of  the  meeting  show 
that  committee  members  had  dif- 
fering reasons.  Student  Council 
President  Barry  Glassman  noted 


No  Elm(s) 


Sorry,  gang.  You  won't  find  any 
copies  of  the  Elm  under  your 
Christmas  Tree  next  week.. or  the 
week  after.. or  even  the  week  after 
that.  Publication  will  resume  on 
Friday,  January  27.  Until  then, 
how  about  a  nice  Elm  subscription 
for  the  person  who  has  everything? 
Have  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New  Year ! ! 


that  many  seniors  were  reluctant 
to  register  tor  the  seminar  because 
of  the  heavy  burden  of  the  senior 
obligation  in  the  spring. 

And,  according  to  Glassman, 
"Most  students  got  the  perception 
that  the  course  would  mean  a  lot 
more  work,  when  in  reality,  it  will 
entail  the  same  amount  at  work  on- 
ly on  a  higher  level  of  sophistica- 
tion." 

Narrowing  the  problem  down  to 
a  single,  basic  cause,  the  Academic 
Council  believes  that  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  present  function  of  the 
Honors'  Seminar.  Committee 
member  Dr.  John  Miller  warned 
that  the  program  must  tiecome  an 
integral  part  of  the  WC  curriculum. 
It  can  not  remain  an  appendage  if 
it  is  to  be  successful. 

Dean  Mowat  concurred  with  Dr. 
Miller.  She  admitted  that  the  pre- 
sent program  is  running  across 
"structural  grain  of  WC's  distribu- 
tion system  and  four-year  plan." 

Some  committee  members 
believed  that  juniors  and  seniors 
are  often  locked  into  taking  par- 
ticular courses,  following 
academic  paths  that  they  charted 
out  early  on  in  their  college 
careers.  They  simply  cannot  tind 
rooni  in  their  schedules. 

Hoping  to  somehow  increase  the 
number  of  students  in  the  spring 
seminar,  the  Honors  committee 
decided  to  open  the  course  to  in- 
terested sophomores.  But 
regardless  ot  the  enrollment,  the 
course  will  definitely  be  offered. 
Meanwhile,  the  Honors  Committee 
will  continue  to  reevaluate  the 
Honors  Program  concept. 


'84  to  Bring  Faculty  Changes 


Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

The  January  16th  opening  of  the 
new  academic  semester  will  be 
marked  by  several  changes  in  the 
Washington  College  faculty. 

After  five  months  spent  in  the 
music  department.  Professor 
Garry  Clarke  will  be  spending  his 
spring  term  on  sabbatical.  During 
the  period,  he  plans  to  catch  up  on 
several  special  projects  which  re- 
mained dormant  during  his 
semester  as  Dean  ot  the  College. 
One  of  these  is  a  book  on  British 
composer  Hubert  Parry.  After  do- 
ing preliminary  research  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Clarke  hopes 
"to  go  to  England  and  follow  up" 
some  of  his  work. 

"I'm  going  to  try  to  visit  places 
that  might  have  collections  of  his 
work,"  he  notes. 

Clarke  admits,  however,  that 
Parry's  music-writing  career  will 
not  be  the  sole  object  of  study  dur- 
ing his  sabbatical. 

"I'm  going  to  try  to  do  some  com- 
posing ot  my  own,"  he  points  out, 
adding  that  he  also  hopes  to  make 
up  tor  lost  time  in  front  ot  his  piano. 
"I'm  also  going  to  work  on  my 
courses.  Basically,  I'm  just  hoping 
to  get  through  as  much  as  I 
possibly  can." 

Returning  to  the  music  depart- 
ment from  her  own  sabbatical  will 
be  Profesor  Kathy  Mills.  Mills,  who 
was  away  from  campus  this 
semester  will  be  resuming  her  tull- 
time  duties  as  teacher  and  Music 
Department  Chairman. 


Dr.  Richard  DeProspo  has  also 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for 
the  spring  semester. 

Although  he  will  be  on  sab- 
batical, DeProspo  notes  that  he 
will  not  be  spending  the  term  away 
from  the  college  entirely.  In  addi- 
tion to  advising  students  on  thesis- 
writing  and  course  selection,  the 
English  professor  plans  to  "start  a 
second  book."  (His  first  effort,  a 
text  entitled  Theism  in  the  Writings 
of  Jonathon  Edwards,  is  scheduled 
for  pubhcation  by  Delaware  Press 
within  the  ntxt  year. )  The  new  bok, 
says  DeProspo,  has  been  tentative- 
ly titled  The  pecay  of  Theism  in  the 
Writing    of  Edgar    Allen    Poe. 

Also,  during  his  leave  of  absence, 
DeProspo  "wpll  probably  be  doing 
some  travelling,"  a  prospect  about 
which  he  is  equally  optimistic. 

Filling  DePiiospo's  teaching  posi- 
tion during  the  spring  semester 
will  be  the  college's  new  part-time 
appointee,  Ifrofessor  Johnny 
Holdren.  HoldVen,  who  holds  a 
Bachelor's  Degree  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  a  Masters 
from  the  University  of  Virginia,  is 
currently  pursuing  his  Ph.D.  from 
the  same  school.  The  topic  of  his 
dissertation  is  Walt  Whitman's 
Transcendental  Policitics:  Legacy 
to  Modem  American  Culutural 
Criticism. 

Yet  another  professor  returning 
to  the  WC  faculty  after  a  semester- 
long  sabbatical  is  Dr.  Robert 
Anderson.  Anderson,  who  was  ab- 
sent from  the  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment this  fall,  has  also  been  work- 
ing on  a  book. 
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Editorial 

Holiday  Humbug? 

With  the  onslaught  of  last-minute  papers,  final  exams,  and 
end-of-the-semester  projects,  Christmas  may  appear  as  only  a 
faint  hope  in  the  far  recesses  of  a  student's  mind.  As  the  "all- 
nighters"  turn  into  "all-weekers,"  the  number  of  Scrooges 
stalking  college  halls  multiplies. 

Yet  despite  the  "bah-humbug"  attitude  which  seems  to  per- 
vade college  campuses  at  this  time  of  year,  a  few  examples  of 
Christmas  cheer  manage  to  emerge  here  at  Washington  Col- 
lege. Chestertown  itself,  with  its  twinkling  lights  and  various 
yuletide  celebrations,  offers  work-weary  students  the  op- 
portunity to  indulge  themselves  in  a  little  Christmas  gaiety. 
Musical  ensembles  from  both  the  College  and  the  community 
provide  harmonious  renditions  of  seasonal  favorities.  Merry 
Olde  England's  Christmas  traditions  are  also  kept  alive  at  the 
College's  annual  Elizabethan  Christmas  Dinner. 

Even  students  at  WC  catch  the  holiday  spirit,  as  they  string 
Christmas  lights  around  dormitories  and  shop  for  presents  for 
Secret  Santas.  Christmas  trees  are  erected  in  the  lounges  and 
decorated  with  homemade  ornaments,  and  no  Christmas  at  WC 
would  be  complete  without  the  giant  cookie  box  at  the  Food  Ser- 
vice's annual  Christmas  feast. 

Perhaps  though,  the  greatest  evidence  of  the  magic  of  a 
Washington  College  Christmas  is  the  special  relationship  bet- 
ween staff  and  students  which  surfaces  at  this  time.  The  every- 
day tensions  of  scholastic  life  are  eased  as  faculty  and  students 
share  cider  and  song  at  the  annual  College  Christmas  Party  and 
caroling  expeditions.  Several  members  of  the  faculty  even  in- 
vite students  to  their  homes  to  share  the  holiday  spirit  with 
their  families  and  friends. 

At  this  time  of  year,  when  many  college  students  feel  lonely 
and  homesick,  WC,  with  its  strong  sense  of  community,  is  able 
to  provide  a  togetherness  which  marks  the  true  meaning  of 
Christmas.  Even  in  Chestertown,  it  is  possible  to  be  home  for 
the  holidays. 

Letters  to  the  Editor: 


Portable  Radio  Criticism  Striices  Sour  IMote 


Give  me  my  Walkman  or  give  me 
death !  Although  the  editorial 
("The  Sound  of  Silence")  in  the 
previous  issue  of  The  Elm  was  ob- 
viously meant  as  a  tongue  -  in  - 
cheek  poke  at  the  currently  hot 
item  on  the  electronics  market,  it 
must  be  noted  that  several  impor- 
tant pro-radio  facts  were  ignored. 

Although  the  portable  stereo  in 
indeed  a  device  to  be  used  in  a 
solitary  maimer,  it  by  no  means 
cuts  down  on  the  wearer's  ability  to 
hear  the  sounds  of  the  'real  world.* 
Because  the  headphones  do  not 
totally  insulate  a  person's  ears,  it  is 
possible  to  simultaneously  carry  on 
a  conversation  and  be  serenaded. 


Likewise,  walkers,  joggers  and 
bikers  who  utilize  such  radios  may 
have  musical  entertainment  as 
they  traverse  the  sidewalks  and 
streets,  yet  remain  safely  aware  of 
the  noises  of  surrounding  traffic. 
Concerns,  therefore,  that  it  is  im- 
possible or  even  difficult  to  gain  the 
attention  of  a  person  wearing  one 
of  these  baby  boom  boxes  are  un- 
founded. 

Another  aspect  criticized  by  the 
editorial  was  the  individual  (and 
thus,  antisocial)  nature  of  the  radio 
itself. 

"As  an  art,  (the  article  read) 
music  is  an  experience  which  is 
meant  to  be  shared." 


This  of  course,  is  true.  Art  forms 
are  most  enjoyable  when  viewed  or 
listened  to  in  the  company  of 
others.  On  a  college  campus, 
however,  (where  quietude  for 
study  is  the  rule,  rather  that  the  ex- 
ception), it  stands  to  reason  the  one 
person's  wish  to  share  his  favorite 
sounds  with  friends  might  not  be 
appreciated  by  everyone  else  in  the 
dormitory  editorial  adds:  "Those 
individuals  nearby  (users  of  the 
Walkman)  may  only  guess  at  the 
actual  entertainment  provided  by 


the  music  emanating  from  the 
stereo."  Maybe  this  is  just  as  well. 
A  blasting,  blaring  amplified  sound 
system  seems  much  more  an- 
tisocial that  a  silent,  scaled  down 
version  of  the  same  equipment. 

At  a  time  when  giving  is  stress- 
ed, I  think  it  is  high  time  The  Elm 
gave  the  portable  stereo  a  chance. 
After  all,  isn't  a  walkman  just  the 
right  size  to  stuff  into  the  stocking 
of  that  rock  or  Bach  music-lover? 

Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
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Good  journalism  does  not  make 
mountains  out  of  mole  hills.  The 
real  story  about  the  award  of  the 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  Scholarship 
was  that  Betzy  Deaconson  had  liv- 
ed up  to  the  high  ideals  of  this 
scholarship.  It  was  the  first  time 
such  a  scholarhsip  has  been  award- 


ed this  year.  The  Public  Relations 
Office  issued  a  press  release  before 
Betzy  had  been  formally  notified. 
This  is  unfortunate  but  not  of  major 
news  significance.  My  personal 
congratulations  to  Betzy  for  her 
achievement. 

Douglass     Cater 


This  Week's  Film: 

DINNER 

WITH 

ANDRE 

diltctcO  by 

LOUIS  MALLE 

wnnen  t)y.  and  siarnne 

WAUACe  SHAIVN  an.  ANDRE  GREGORV 

A  New  yortier  films  Rclcutc  1981   Available  irom  Grove  Press  m  paperback 
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Worldwide  Events  Reviewed 


With  Christmas  quickly  ap- 
proaching, people  are  occupied 
buying  gifts  for  family  and  friends. 
Students  here  at  Washington  Col-' 
lege  are  concerned  about  last- 
minute  papers  and  exams  and 
Christmas  break,  finals  and 
Christmas  break,  and  senior 
comps  and  Christmas  break. 

Others,  around  the  world,  must 
be  concerned  with  their  personal 
safety  as  shelling  continues  in 
Beirut  and  other  cities  and  coun- 
tries. After  last  month's  truck  bom- 
bing in  Beirut,  the  Marines  station- 
ed there  must  wear  helmets  and 
flak  jackets  whenever  they  go  out- 
side. Intermittent  shelling  does  not 
cease,  even  though  the  leaders  are 
engaged  in  peace  talks. 

President  Reagan  is  also  engag- 
ing in  discussions  this  week  to  aid 
in  shortening  the  power  struggle  in 
Lebanon.  Tuesday,  November  29, 
1983,  Reagan  met  with  Israel's  new 
Prime    Minister   Yitzhak    Shamir 


Beyond  Our  World 


by  Bonnie  Garr 


and  other  Israeli  dignitaries.  This 
meeting  proved  to  be  basically  all 
she  wanted. 

President  Reagan  agreed  to  in- 
crease military  support,  while 
restarting  the  delivery  of 
American-made  artillery.  The 
United  States  and  Israel  acquiesc- 
ed to  join  together  to  strengthen  the 
Labanese  government  under  Amin 
Gemayel.  Although,  Israel  wanted 
1.7  biUion  dolletrs  without  repay- 
ment from  the  U.S.,  Reagan  only 
agreed  to  send  1.275  billion  dollars 
in  military  aid  to  Israel  in  the  form 
of  a  grant.  The  previous  agreement 
had  been  for  1.7  billion  dollars, 
where  half  would  be  repaid  with  in- 


terest, and  the  other  half  would 
have  been  considered  a  grant. 

Because  of  the  tension  in 
Lebanon,  Israel  and  the  United 
States  want  to  find  some  common 
ground  to  stand  on.  Part  of  the  ten- 
sion has  been  created  by  Soviet  in- 
volvement and  aid  in  Syria.  The 
meetings  this  week  will  attempt  to 
establish  some  common  ground. 

With  all  that  the  Israelis  are 
receiving  from  the  U.S.,  what 
does  the  U.S.  demand  in  return? 
Part  of  the  agreement  stipulates  an 
Israelic  freeze  on  Jewish  set- 
tlements in  the  West  Bank  and  an 
end  to  opposition  to  American 
military  aid  to  pro-  Western  Arab 


countries  like  Egypt,  Jordan,  and 
Saudi  Arabia 

Instead  on  burdening  everyone's 
minds  with  more  details  of  the  pro- 
blems in  the  Mid  East,  1  am  going 
to  allow  those  "visions  of 
surgarplums"  to  keep  dancing  in 
your  heads.  As  one  walks  around 
campus  at  night,  one  is  reminded 
that  Christmas  is  just  around  the 
comer.  Lights  decorate  Sig  Hall 
and  Minta  Martin  and  assorted 
dormitory  windows.  The  girls  are 
shopping  for  Secret  Santa  gifts  for 
family  and  friends.  Although,  the 
Christmas  break  does  not  begin  for 
another  two  weeks,  the  lights,  the 
Christmas  trees,  the  mistletoe  and 
stockings  are  small,  but  important, 
arts  of  the  Christmas  spirit  which 
help  students  make  it  through  the 
end  of  the  semester. 

So,  Merry  Christmas,  good  luck 
on  your  finals,  and  I'U  see  you  in 
1984  in  Beyond  Our  World. 


Katz  Gives  Lecture,  Post-Play  Discussion 


by  Jean  Steigleman 
Staff  Reporter 

Describing  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury playwright  Carlo  Goldoni  as 
being  "the  most  genial  and  af- 
fable," Dr.  Leon  Katz  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Drama  began  his  lecture 
on  the  Italian  playwright. 

Carlo  Goldoni  came  from  Venice 
at  a  time  when  that  place  was  go- 
ing into  a  "delightful  decay."  He 
was  a  product  of  that  experience  as 
well  as  the  influence  resulting  from 
his  and  his  father's  career  in  law. 
The  Italy  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury in  which  Goldoni  lived  was  one 
of  theatricality,  with  brilliant  ac- 
tors performing  in  various  com- 
panies. Katz  notes  that  commedia 
dell'arte  (professional  players) 
stood  at  the  forefront  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  stage.  According  to 
Katz,  the  commedia  would  often 
improvise  between  dialogues  with 
each  scene  based  on  a  single  ac- 
tion. This  made  it  easier  for  an  ac- 
tor in  the  wings  to  know  when  to 
make  his  entrance  on  stage.  When 
a  scene  was  completed,  the  actor 
on  stage  would  recite  a  couplet  that 
signaled  the  end  of  the  action. 


Katz  continued  by  describing 
many  techniques  or  actions  in  a 
commedia  play  such  as  the  burra 
and  the  Lazzi.  The  burra  is  a  runn- 
ing situation  in  which  the  final  ac- 
tion of  an  act  or  scene  is  continued 
as  the  opening  action  of  the  next 
scene.  The  burra  also  ends  with  a 
sort  of  balancing  or  symmetry  of 
action. 

Katz  also  described  the  Lazzi, 
which  was  another  technique  used 
in  commedia  deU'arte  plays.  This 
technique  involved  little  scenes  in 
which  crazy  characters  would 
entei*  onto  the  stage  and  perform 
tricks.  Three  to  five  stories  could 
be  staged  simultaneously.  It  was 
this  aspect  of  the  Lazzi  which 
Goldoni  detested  the  most. 

As  Katz  notes,  by  the  time  that 
Goldoni  entered  and  became 
famous  in  the  theatre  world,  the 
companies  were  pale  reflections 
their  former  greatness.  The  per- 
formances had  lost  the  novelty  and 
spontaneity  which  they  had  once 
possessed.  Goldoni  attempted  to 
remedy  the  situation.  His  first  ob- 
jective was  to  turn  the  companies 
into    performing    troupes    which 


would  provide  the  audience  with  a 
different  kind  of  comedic  enter- 
tainment. Goldoni  began  to  use 
dialogue  which  did  not  contain 
couplets,  but  instead  employed 
more  contemporary  language. 

According  to  Katz,  Goldoni's  ma- 
jor opposition  came  in  the  guise  of 
a  fellow  playwright  named  Gozzi. 
Gozzi  provided  a  strong  contrast  to 
Goldoni.  Katz  described  Gozzi  as 
an  extremely  mean  and  arrogant 
individual  who  started  an  academy 
that  was  opposed  to  any  innova- 
tions, similar  to  the  ones  proposed 
by  Goldoni.  This  competitive  feud 
between  Goldoni  and  Gozzi  con- 


tinued throughout  the  playwrights' 
lives,  even  though  Gozzi  may  have 
won  in  terms  of  popularity.  Katz 
noted  that  Gozzi's  fame  has  been 
eclipsed  by  Goldoni's  posterity. 
DISCUSSION 
After  the  Friday  staging  of  The 
Fan,  Katz  participated  in  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  cast  and  audience 
of  the  production.  In  response  to 
questions  posed  by  the  audience, 
Katz  explained  the  commedic  func- 
tion of  lawyers  and  doctors  in  Eigh- 
teenth Century  plays,  the  lack  of 
personal  satire  in  Goldoni's  plays 
and  the  short  rehearsal  time  for 
plays  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


Choir  Presents  Concert 


The  Washington  College  Com- 
munity Concert  Choir  will  perform 
a  selection  of  Christmas  composi- 
tions on  Saturday,  December  10,  at 
8:00  p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre. 

Comprised  of  community 
members  and  college  faculty, 
students,  and  alumni,  the  Com- 
munity   Concert    Choir    features 


various  singers  and  instrumen- 
talists. Garry  E.  Clarke,  professor 
of  music  at  Washington  College, 
will  direct  the  Choir. 

Works  by  Henry  Purcell,  Virgil 
Thomson,  Randall  Thompson,  and 
Daniel  Pinkham  will  be  included  in 
the  concert  program. 

For  more  information,  please 
calK  301)  778-2800. 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  Melissa  Harter 


Question:    What   would    you  like  for  Christmas 


Marc  L.  Doucette— senior 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

"A  completed  senior  pro- 
ject  and  a  signed 
diploma." 


Renee  Massy-freshman 
Chestertown,  Maryland 

"I'd  like  a  Black  Cor- 
vette and  Tom  Selleck  to 
drive  it." 


Joe  Webster-freshman 
Philadelphia,     Penn- 
sylvania 

"I'd  like  to  spend  some 
time  with  my  family  and 
friends  and  maybe  take 
some  time  to  watch  my 
nephew-god-child  grow  up. 
Another  thine— sleeo. ' 


Margaret  Horsley 
Chairman,  Sociology 

"Twelve  hours  sleep. ' 


Wayne  Sanchez-freshman 
Severna  Park,  Maryland 

"I'd  like  the  doctor  to 
say  that  I  won't  need 
surgery,  and  I'd  like  Jim 
Morrison  to  reappear." 
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Calendar 
Campus 


Friday,  December  2 

7:30   pm:    Film:    "Dinner 
Andre  "-Smith  Auditorium 


with 


Saturday,  December  3 
7:30  pm:  Basketball  vs.  Widener- 
Cain  Athletic  Center 

Sunday,  December  4 
4:00  pm:  W.C.  Band  Christmas 

Season  Concert-Tawes  Theater 
7:00   pm:    Film:    "Dinner   with 

Andre"-Smith  Auditorium 

Monday,  December  5 
4:00  pm:  Sophie  Kerr  Lecture- 
Sacvan     Bercovitch-Sophie     Kerr 
Room 

Tuesday,  December  6 
Basketball  vs.  Galluadet 
7:30   pm:    Film:    "Dinner   with 
Andre"-Smith  Auditorium 

Wednesday,  December  7 
5:00    pm:     Christmas    Dinner- 
Dining  Hall 

Thursday,  December  8 
6:15  pm:  Basketball  Wild  Goose 
Classic-Cain  Athletic  Center 

Friday,  December  9 

1:15  pm:  Basketball  Wild  Goose 
Classic-Cain  Athletic  Center 

LAST  DAY  OF  CLASSES ! ! ! 

7:30  pm:  Film:  "Allegro  Non 
Tropo"-Sraith  Auditorium 

Saturday,  December  10 
8:00    pm:    College    Community 
Chorus-Tawes  Theater 

Sunday,  December  11 

7:30  pm:  Film:  "Allegro  Non 
Tropo'-Smith  Auditorium 

Monday,  December  12 
BEGIN  FINAL  EXAMS! ! ! 

Tuesday,  December  13 
7:30   pm:    Film:    "Allegro   Non 
Tropo"-Smith  Auditorium 

Saturday,  December  17 
END  FINAL  EXAMS!!! 

Sunday,  December  18 
Christmas    Holiday!     Semester 
Break  Begins  through  January  15 
1984 


Review 


The  Fan'  Displays  Student 


by  Sandy  Hiortdahl 
Staff  Reporter 

"The  Fan,"  Washington  Col- 
lege's second  drama  production  of 
the  '83-B4  year,  was  a  delightful 
comedy.  Written  by  Carlo  Goldoni, 
adapted  and  directed  by  Professor 
Rick  Davis,  the  play  succeeded  in 
displaying  the  acting  talent  present 
at  the  College.  The  actors  seemed 
comfortable  with  their  parts  and 
with  each  other,  creating  an  at- 
mosphere that  turned  what  could 
have  been  a  "sit  com"  like  piece  in- 
to thoroughly  enjoyable  produc- 
tion. The  timing  of  the  play  was 
good  and  the  actors  took  every  op- 
portunity to  partake  of  their  por- 
tion of  the  limelight. 

Timothy  Maloney,  Chairman  of 
the  Drama  Department,  portrayed 
the  Count.  His  acting  skill  added  a 
quaUty  of  reality  to  the  play  from 
which  the  other  actors  seemed  to 
teed.  Clearly,  Maloney's  character 
came  to  life  iji  such  a  way  that  forc- 
ed even  unwilling  members  of  the 
audience  to  "suspend  belief."  John 
McDonalds,  as  the  Baron,  also 
demanded  a  great  deal  of  the  au- 
dience's attention.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  two  fine  actors  in  the 
many  interactions  between  them 
added  that  extra  spark  that  ac- 
cented the  entire  play. 

This  spark  was  supported  and 
enhanced  by  the  other  lead 
characters,  Leslie  Hewett  as 
Evaristo,  was  excellent  in  his  por- 
trayal of  the  romantic  gentleman, 
adding  just  enough  melodrama. 
Natalie  Brown,  who  played  the 
Signorina  Candida,  and  ZoeLynne 
Weil  (Giannina,  a  peasant  girl) 
brought  to  their  characters  a  sense 
of  compassiori,  which  was  clearly 
evident    in    their    performances. 


There  was  no  doubt  in  any  au- 
dience member's  mind  as  to  the 
outlook  of  these  two.  To  some 
degree  the  prototypes  of  these 
characters  were  familiar  ones,  and 
yet  the  acting  talent  of  both  young 
ladies  contributed  to  the  in- 
dividuality of  Candida  and  Gian- 
nia. 

Christian-Marie  Caroppo,  the 
Signora  Geltrude,  and  Norman 
Prentiss,  Coronato,  both  had  parts 
which  symbolized  the  eighteenth 
century  phenomena  of  the  self- 
made  individual.  Both  parts  con- 
tained a  high  level  of  snobbishness, 
which  may  have  been  Goldoni's 
point,  but  in  some  cases  this  snob- 
tiery  created  odd  twists  in  the  play. 
Garoppo's  character,  for  instance. 


seemed  to  waver  between  that  of  a 
sweet  relative  and  that  of  a 
haughty  aimt.  It  was  sometunes 


Ahii> 
IDaih>  ami 
Ciiiff  Si^rr 

Donuls.  French  Loaves 
&  Italian  Breads. 
Rolls.  Pies.  Cookies. 
Special  Occasion 
Cakes  On  Order. 
BreakIast5A.M.-ll  A  M. 
Kent  Plaza.  Cheslenourn 
778-2228 


Mon..Thurs..Sat. 

Frl. 

Sun. 


5A.M. -6P.M. 
5A.M. .9P.M. 
5AM. •2P.M. 


Review 


Ensemble  Entertains 


December  at  the  C-House 

Fri.,Dec.2:  Tom  Larson  (SGA),  9:30-1:30 

Wed.,  Dec.  7:  Student  Christmas  Buffet.  4:30-6:30  p.m. 

Fri.,  Dec.  9:  Jamie  and  Jonathan  McKnight  (SGA),  9:30-10:30 

Fri..  Dec.  9:  Chip  Franklin  (SGA).  10:30-1:30 

Tues,,  Dec.  13:  Faculty  -  Staff  Christmas  Dinner 

Tues..  Dec.  13:  Sing-a-long  with  Gary  Clarke.  8:30  p.m. 

Wed..  Dec.  14:  Student-Faculty  Informal  Tea,  4:30-5:30 


by  Amy  Cross 
Staff  Reporter 
Five  exciting  young  musicians 
graced  the  stage  of  Tawes  Theatre 
last  Wednesday  evening  as  the  se- 
cond event  in  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Concert  Series  took  place.  The 
five  musicians,  who  comprise  the 
Winslow  Chamber  Ensemble, 
presented  a  delightful  evening  of 
French  Chamber  Music.  Ensemble 
members  Chester  Burke,  flutist; 
Susan  Saverwein,  harpist;  George 
Marsh,  violinist;  Scott 
Woolweaver,  vioUst;  and  Karen 
Kaderavek.  cellist  studied  together 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
group  has  gathered  many  creden- 
tials both  collectively  and  in- 
dividually;    they    have    had    in- 


dividual careers  as  soloists  and  or- 
chestral members.  In  addition  the 
string  trio  (violin,  viola,  and  cello) 
was  a  recent  winner  of  the  Joseph 
Fischoff  National  Chamber  Music 
Competition.  The  flute-harp  duo 
has  performed  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  and  recently 
completed  a  recital  series  in 
France. 

The  group  began  the  evening 
with  two  pieces  by  Francois  De- 
vlenne.  "Quartet  in  F  Major"  for 
flute  and  strings  and  "Quartet  in  G 
Major"  for  flute  and  strings.  The 
Quartets  were  delightful.  They 
were  weU  executed;  each  part 
came  through  individually,  yet 
continued  to  blend  with  the  total 
Ensemble.  The  pieces  were  light  in 


Season's  Greetings 

To  The  Staff  And  All  The 
Students  At  Washington  College 

May  your  holiday  season  be 
filled  with  joy  and  happiness. 


DENNIS  MALY 
556-6439 


Good  luck  with  finals! 


D.J. 

PROFESSIONAL 

SERVICES 


LARRIMORE'S  STORE 

ACROSS  THE  BRIDGE 
IN  KINGSTOWN 

SUBS  •  BREAKFAST  •  SODAS 
DISCOUNT  BEER 
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ficult  to  understand  the  abrupt- 
ess  of  personality  change,  making 
leltrude    a    somewhat    confusing 
haracter,     Prentiss'     Coronate, 
rhilc  quite  steady  in  outlook,  was 
ften,  however,  given  to  overdoses 
[spitefulness.  This  is  not  to  under- 
lie the  acting  abilities  of  Garoppo 
id  Prentiss.  Their  performances 
ere  strong   and   insightful,    and 
ten  hilarious,   but  at  the  same 
me  rather  unbelievable. 
The    supporting     actor,     Ann 
pckman  (Susanna,  a  shopkeeper) 
nd    Daniel     Meade     Smith 
;respino,  a  cobbler,),  seemed  to 
)ld  up  their  ends  of  the  play  with 
ise.  Jackman's  naturalism  and 
inse  of  timing  displayed  an  intrin- 
c    sense    of    character.    Smith, 
hereas  sometimes  less  than  con- 
ncing    in    the    more    dramatic 
enes,  showed  great  skill  in  the 
imic  aspects   of   his   character, 
nith  also  displayed  good  relation- 
lip  with  the  stage,  and,  of  all  the 
Iters    seemed    the    most    com- 
rtable    in    his    surroundings,    J. 
orter  also  seemed  natural  in  his 
irt  as  the  apothecary. 
The  actors  with  minor  roles  ( Don 
iihadaway,  Christopher  Doherty, 
ihn     Musachio,     and     Philippe 
jena)  were,  in  many  cases,  left 
th  only  several  (or  less)  lines  of 
alogue.  Musachio,  as  Giannia's 
other,     was     very     convincing, 
jena     in     particular     was     in- 
resting  and  amusing  as  'lemon 
id'  Limoncino,  the  waiter, 
rhe  production  as  a  whole  work- 
,   It  combined   humor   and   an 
derlying     sense     of     dramatic 
lements.  The  main  asset  of  the 
lay  was  the  relationship  between 
aracters,    the   comfort   therein, 
id  the  aspect  of  realism  which  it 
It  to  "The  Fan." 


dience 


ne  with  a  lilting  quality. 
rhe  third  number  in  the  program 
IS  a  Sonata  for  flute,  viola,  and 
rp  by  Claude  Debussy.  The  in- 
■uments  had  a  good  rapport.  The 
nata  flowed  along  almost  like  a 
nversation  between  the  in- 
ruments. 

Ravel  was  the  next  Fremch  artist 
presented  in  the  concert.  A  duo  of 
Plin  and  cello  performed  one  of 
p  Sonatas.  The  entire  Sonata  had 
F  effect  of  a  round.  The  cello 
Nd  lead  off  and  the  violin  would 
pw.  The  second  movement  con- 
ped  some  very  interesting 
ficato  sections. 

^  grand  finale  was  played  as  the 
Pfe  Ensemble  joined  together  to 
Inorm  Albert  Roossel's  serenade 
■  "ute,  harp,  and  strings.  The 
"^e  began  with  the  flute  carrying 
•  melody.  The  melody  was  then 
ssed  to  each  part.  The  Ensemble 
<■«  was  lovely  and  their  timing 
s  precise. 

fhe  Winslow  Chamber  Ensemble 
'vided  a  deUghtful  evening  of 
ench  Chamber  Music.  The  young 
isiciians  comprising  the  Ensem- 

Drought  a  freshness  to  their 
^K-    They     are     individually 

aerful  musicians,  yet  they  can 

'"  together  to  form  a  close-knit 

orming  group. 


Artificial  Intelligence  Questioned 


by  Amy  Self  ert 
Edltor-in-ChJef 
In  a  lecture  entitled,  "The  Com- 
puter as  a  Mistaken  Model  of  the 
Mind,"  Dr.  Hubert  Dreyfus,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkely, 
discussed  the  role  and  power  of 
computers  in  their  relation  to 
mankind.  The  lecture,  held  Friday, 
Nov.  18,  was  sponsored  by  the 
William  James  Forum. 

Dreyfus  began  his  discussion  by 
examining  the  positions  of  the  two 
schools  of  philosophical  thought  on 
the  subject  of  artificial  in- 
telligence. The  traditional  school  is 
composed  of  philosophers  such  as 
Socrates,  Plato,  Descartes,  Kant, 
Husserl  and  Russell.  This  group 
holds  the  view  that  intelligence  can 
be  defined  through  strict  and 
precise  rules  which  comprise  the 
thought  process.  It  has  been 
hypothesized,  therefore,  that  ar- 
tificial intelligence,  such  as  that 
evidenced  in  computers  and  com- 
puter programming  could  become 
an  almost  perfect  model  of  the 
human  mind.  (This  is,  of  course, 
provided  that  the  rules  governing 
man's  thought  process  could  be  ac- 
curately defined. ) 

Anti-traditional  philosophers, 
such  as  Aristotle,  Pascal,  Hegel, 
Heidegger  and  Wittgenstein  do  not 
perceive  intelligence  in  the  same 
way  as  the  traditionalists  do.  Ac- 
cording to  Dreyfus,  traditionaUsts 
do  not  believe  that  intelligence  is 
definable  through  a  system  of 
rules.  Rather,  according  to  these 
philosophers,  the  basis  of  human 
intelligence  lies  in  a  background 
understanding  of  shared  practices. 
Therefore,  because  they  can  not  be 
completely  or  accurately  program- 
med  with  this  background 
understanding,  computers  can  not 
function  as  a  true  or  perfect  model 
of  the  mind. 

In  his  lecture,  Dreyfus  developed 
and  supported  the  Anti- 
Traditionalists'  theories  on  in- 
telligence, as  well  as  their  implica- 
tions in  regard  to  computers. 

In  assessing  the  functions  of 
computers,  Dreyfus  notes  that 
"without  that  background 
knowledge,  no  particular  program 
could  do  anything  but  work  in  a 
completely  restricted  domain." 

To  support  his  theory,  Dreyfus 
examined  the  example  of  an  ar- 
tificial intelligence  program  entitl- 
ed SHURDLU,  developed  by 
Winograd.  As  Dreyfus  describes, 
the  user  could  communicate  with 
this  program  in  almost  natural 
language. 

In  this  way,  the  user  could  in- 
struct the  computer  to  move  blocks 
in  different  patterns. 


humans  "is  really  a  kind  of 
knowledge  -  it's  just  a  system  of 
beliefs  -  which  are  hard  to  draw 
out." 

According  to  Dreyfus,  the  anti- 
traditionalists,  such  as  Heideg- 
ger, believe  that  the  background 
understanding  is  not  knowledge  at 
all.  Rather,  it  is  a  considered  way 
of  behaving.  "It's  not  that  which  is 
knowledge,  it's  not  in  the  mind.  It's 
a  kind  of  knowing  how,  and  there's 
no  reason  to  think  that  that's  go- 
ing to  be  understandable  in  terms 
or  rules  and  beliefs  at  all,"  stated 
Dreyfus. 


Hubert  Dreyfus  examined  the 
subject  of  "The  computer  as  a 
Mistaken  Model  of  the  Mind"  in 
his  lecture  Friday,  November 
18. 


Programs  such  as  SHURDLU 
were  perceived  by  many  experts  as 
a  basis  for  generalizing  these 
techniques.  Dreyfus  noted, 
however,  that  these  programs 
were  never  generalized,  "and 
that's  when  I  began  to  suspect  that 
there  was  something  wrong." 

Dreyfus  believes  that  the 
background  understanding  that 
humans  all  share  is  too  subtle  and 
involved  to  be  programmed. 

Those  nfiodem  philosophers  who 
believe  in  artificial  intelligence, 
however,  have  mcluded  that  the 
problem  of  programming  the  basic 
understanding  is  sunply  a  larger 
task  than  they  had  originally 
perceived.  These  traditionalist 
philosophers  continue  to  maintain 
that   the   basic   understanding   of 


Dreyfus  stressed,  however,  the 
value  of  computers  in  regard  to 
their  function  in  micro-worlds.  In 
this  respect,  he  went  on  to  describe 
the  practical  and  worthwhile  uses 
of  expert  systems  in  the  areas  of 
medicine,  disease  detection,  and 
geological  searches.  However, 
Dreyfus  also  pointed  out  that  even 
the  expert  systems  possess  a 
fundamental  flaw.  "There's 
something  about  the  way  the  mind 
works,  even  in  those  domains  in 
which  it's  completely  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  human  life,  which 
makes  experts'  totally  different 
from  computers  and  makes  exper- 
tise inaccessible  to  computers." 

Dreyfus  continued  by  noting  that 
experts  gain  a  great  deal  of  their 
knowledge,  not  only  from  books 
and  comprehension  of  facts,  but 
more  importantly,  from  personal 
experience.  To  support  his  argu- 
ment, Dreyfus  examined  the  five 
stages  of  skill  acquisition. 
Skill  Acquisiiton 
The  first  stage  on  which  he  focus- 
ed occurs  when  the  person  initially 
learns  a  new  skill.  In  this  stage,  a 
beginner,  who  has  no  experience  in 
the  domain,  is  given  a  list  of 
features  and  rules  telling  him  what 
to  do  when  he  sees  those  features. 
Dreyfus  notes  that  "anyone"  can 
learn  to  recognize  these  objective 
features. 

Dreyfus  terms  the  second  stagt 
is  that  of  an  "advanced  beginner.' 
Here,  the  individual  is  able  t< 
recognize  not  only  objectivi 
features  but  also  "aspects."  Ac 
cording  to  Dreyfus,  these  aspect 
"are  context-dependent;  they're 
situational  and  you  have  to  be  an 
expert  to  recognize  them." 

•Towards  the  end  of  this  stage,  an 
individual  gains  a  repetoire  of 
aspects,  prototypes  or  maxims 
which  he  is  able  to  employ  in  later 
instances.  Dreyfus  noted  that 
"Whereas  rules  anybody  can  app- 
ly, maxims  (since  they  apply  to 
aspects)  only  can  be  used  by  people 


who  already  know  how  to  (perform 
an  operation)." 

Dreyfus  continued,  "The  advanc- 
ed beginner  then  is  very  busy  ap- 
plying his  rules  to  his  features  and 
his  maxims  to  his  aspects. ' ' 

The  third  stage  of  skill  acquisi- 
tion is  competence.  In  this  stage, 
the  person  develops  a  strategy! 
"You  have  to  decide  what  you're 
up  to,  so  that  some  features  and 
aspects  will  be  important  and 
others  can  be  ignored,"  states 
Dreyfus. 

In  this  argument,  Dreyfus  com- 
mented that  if  a  strategy  proves 
successful,  the  individual  feels 
elated.  If  an  individual  tails 
however,  the  individual  retains  the 
memory  that  the  strategy  was  bad 
tor  the  particular  situation. 
"Gradually  you  accumulate,  not 
only  a  whole  repetoire  of  pro- 
totypes, which  is  what  the  advanc- 
ed beginner  has,  but  memory  of 
situations  in  which  certain 
strategies  are  appropriate." 

Dreyfus  terms  the  fourth  level  of 
skill  acquisition  as  proficiency.  In 
this  stage  Dreyfus  speculated, 
when  you've  seen  enough  situa- 
tions, the  right  strategy  just  pops 
into  your  head." 

Finally  an  individual  attains  the 
fifth  level  of  skill  acquisition,  what 
Dreyfus  terms  expertise.  "An  ex- 
pert has  had  so  much  experience 
that  he  not  only  has  got  a  repetoire 
of  general  cases  in  which  certain 
strategies  are  appropriate,  but  he's 
even  got  such  a  fine  discrimination 
that  he  can  see  within  a  strategy, 
from  past  experience,  what  tactics 
are  approjiriate." 

Dreyfus  continued  by  summariz- 
ing the  implications  of  the  five 
steps  for  skill  acquisition.  "The 
reason  that  (the  traditionalists) 
have  such  a  hard  time  getting  the 
rules  that  the  expert  is  using  out  of 
the  expert's  mind  is  that  there 
aren't  any  rules  in  the  expert's 
mind." 

Dreyfus  also  noted  that  if  a  com- 
puter programmer  insisted  on  get- 
tin,  the  expert  would  remember  the 
rules  he  learned  as  a  beginner.  It  is 
these  beginners'  rules  which  com- 
puter programmers  receive  from 
the  experts.  As  the  speaker  con- 
cluded, "If  you  program  the  rules 
the  expert  gives  you,  no  wonder  the 
(computer)  doesn't  perform  on  an 
expert  level." 


STUDENT  wanted  to  dlilrlbute  scholar- 
ship Information  to  college  campus  and 
local  high  schools.  Great  compensation, 
woric  your  own  schedule.  Contact:  No- 
tlonol  Scholorship  Service,  Dept.  CA03 
P.O.  Box  1148J,  Ballo.,  MD.  JUM. 


HAIR  PORT 

KENT  PLAZA 

Family  Haircutters 
and  Styling 

No  Appointment 
Necessary 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

MON.,THUR.  AND  FRl,  OPEN 

TIL  7:00  P,M. 
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Bowie,  Brown  Discuss  Business  Ethics 


by  Jean  Stelgleman 
Staff  Reporter 

This  past  week  The  William 
James  Forum,  with  Michael  Bailey 
as  moderator,  presented  the  lec- 
ture entitled  "Reasonable  Lies  and 
Rational  Choices  in  Business." 
Thomas  Beauciiamp  and  Norman 
Bowie,  the  two  speakers,  possess 
wide  background  in  the  area  of 
ethics.  They  have  collaborated  on 
the  text,  Ethical  Theory  and 
Business.  In  addition,  Norman 
Bowie  is  the  founder  and  director 
of  the  center  for  the  Study  of 
Values  at  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Tom  Beauchamp  is  cur- 
rently working  at  the  Joseph  and 
Rose  Kennedy  Institute  of  Ethics  at 
Georgetown  University. 


In  his  portion  of  the  lecture, 
Bowie  concentrated  on  the  in- 
dividual's responsibility  in  the 
marketplace.  In  talking  about 
resumes,  Bowie  emphasized  the 
importance  of  not  reporting 
everything  about  yourself-  only  the 
positive  aspects.  Comparing  a 
resume  to  a  date,  'he  commented 
on  the  fact  that  dating  also  requires 
that  only  the  good  aspects  be 
reported.  He  cautioned,  however, 
that  one  should  not  be  over- 
confident about  the  situations. 

He  also  examined  several 
aspects  of  advertising,  as  well  as 
three  factors  to  analyze  when  look- 
ing tor  deception.  These  include:  in- 
tention on  acts,  sophistication  of 
audience,  and  what  determines  the  . 
standard   practice.    When   all   of 


Notes  From  the  Kitchen 


by  Darrell  Jester 

The  hoUday  season  is  here  and 
the  Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice is  kicking  it  off  with  its  Annual 
Student  Christmas  Buffet.  The 
WCFS  invites  all  students  to  attend 
this  special  event  on  Wednesday, 
Dec.  7,  from  4:30  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m. 
in  the  Main  Dining  Room.  The 
menu  for  the  Christmas  Dinner  will 
consist  of: 

Oysters  and  CTams  on  the  half 
shell,  shucked  to  order 

Blue  Crab  Claws  with  Cocktail 
Sauce 

Shoreman  Sea  Sections  with 
melted  butter 

Steamship  Round  of  Roast  Beef, 
carved  to  order 
Stuffed  Baked  Potatoes 
Eggplant  and  Tomato  Pie 
Sauteed  Mushrooms 
Salad  Bar 
Muffin  Bar 
Giant  Cookie  Box 
There  will  be  no  Shoreman  Snack 
Shoppe  the  night  of  the  Christmas 
Dinner.  There  will  be  a  charge  of 
$6.25  for  non-boarding  students  and 
guests  who  would  like  to  attend  the 
dinner.  I  hope  that  everyone  plans 
to  attend  this  special  dinner  and  en- 


joys the  meal  which  will  be  the  last 
major  project  of  the  WCFS  for  this 
semester. 
A  la  Carte: 

The  Dining  Hall  meal  hours  will 
remain  the  same  as  always  during 
exam  week,  December  12th  thru 
the  16th.  The  only  change  will  be  on 
the  final  day  of  exams,  Saturday, 
Dec.  17th.  That  day,  Hot  Breakfast 
will  be  served  from  7:30  a.m.  to 
8:30  a.m.  Continental  Breakfast 
will  be  available  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
9:15  a.m.  Lunch,  which  will  be  the 
last  meal  of  the  semester,  will  be 
served  from  11:30  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 
The  first  meal  served  for  the  se- 
cond semester  will  be  dinner,  on 
Sunday,  Janaury  15,  1984,  from 
5:00  p.m. to6:00p.m. 

Sign  up  sheets  are  now  posted  in 
the  Main  Dining  Room  for  anyone 
interested  in  working  on  the  serv- 
ing line  or  in  the  dishroom  next 
semester.  Anyone  interested  in 
working  should  feel  free  to  sign  up. 

I  would  like  to  take  time  now  to 
wish  everyone  the  best  of  luck  on 
your  finals.  I  hope  everyone  has  a 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year,  and  I  hope  to  see  aU  of 
you  again  next  semester. 


President  Douglass  Cater 
presents 

OPEN  SEASON 

Wed.,  Nov. 7  4  P.M. 

at  Hynson  Lounge 

Student  leaders,  fraternity  leaders  and  interested 
students  are  urged  to  attend. 


15%  off 

NOW  UNTIL  CHRISTMAS 

with  this  coupon  and  student  i.d. 
Clothing  Sizes 

In  fonts  C  iris  Sizes  4-14 

Toddlers  Boys  Sizes  4-20 

Missies 

ond 

Petites 


these  tilings  indicate  deception,  the 
consumer  may  share  as  much 
responsibility  as  the  businesses  if  a 
deception  occurs.  Bowie  also  gave 
the  audience  his  definition  of 
deception  which  as  the  act 
businesses  intentionally 
manipulating  the  environment  so 
that  people  make  uninformed  deci- 
sions. 

Thomas  Beauchamp,  however, 
emphasized  the  businesses'  obliga- 
tion toward  the  informed  and  unin- 
formed alike.  One  example  that  he 
used  was  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  awarded  money  because  his 
81-year-old  mother  died  after  tak- 
ing Onoflex,  an  arthritis  medicine. 
The  company  in  question  made  no 


disclosure  about  the  dangers  or  of 
the  deaths  occurring  in  Europe 
which  were  related  to  the  drug's 
use.  Failure  to  disclose  that  type  of 
information  led  to  the  death  of  the 
American  woman  because  she  was 
ignorant  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences. 

After  the  lecture  there  was  a 
question  and  answer  session  in 
which  a  question  was  raised  as  to 
how  to  get  communication  going 
between  businesses  and  con- 
sumers. Beauchamp  and  Bowie 
stated  that  they  did  not  have  any 
concrete  answers,  but  that  lx>th 
businesses  and '  consumers  would 
have  to  be  willing  to  sit  down  and 
thrash  out  all  possibilities. 


Band  Presents  C€mcert 


The  annual  Christmas  season 
concert  of  the  Washington  College 
Band  will  be  presented  on  Sunday, 
December  4  at  4:00  p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre  of  the  Gibson  Fine  Arts 
Center. 

The  band  will  be  directed  by  Am- 


zie  D.  Parcell,  assistant  professor 
of  music  at  the  college.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  concert  includes 
"Greensleeves,"  Bach's  "Jesu, 
Joy  of  Man's  Desiring,"  and  a 
"Canticle  of  Carols,"  a  work  that 
blends  several  traditional 
Christmas  carols. 


Employee  of  the  Month 


The  Washington  College  Food 
Service  is  proud  to  announce  that 
Marsha  Johnson  has  been  named 
as  the  Dining  Hall's  Employee  of 
the  Month  for  December.  Marsha 
received  this  award  as  the  result  of 
a  vote  taken  by  a  random  selection 
of  non-management  employees  of 
the  Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice. 

Marsha  was  bom  in  Kent  County 
on  Feb.  7,  1955.  She  continues  to 
live  in  the  county  with  her  three 
children,  Rodney  13,  Donetta  9,  and 
Earl  Jr.  7,  on  Prospect  Street  in 
Chestertown,  MD. 

Marsha  graduated  from  Kent 
County  High  School,  where  she  was 
a  member  of  the  Varsity  Field 
Hockey  and  Soccer  teams,  in  1974. 
After  graduation,  Marsha  was 
employed  at  Campbell's  Soup  Com- 
pany here  in  Chestertown  and  then 
at  the  B  &  D  Sawmill  in  Millington. 
Marsha  started  working  at 
Washington  College  as  a  part-time 
porter  in  1980,  and  in  March  of  1981, 
she  started  full  time  as  the  daytime 
dishroom  attendant.  She  also  fills 
in  when  needed  on  the  serving  line, 
porting,  and  doing  pots  and  pans. 
As  the  dishroom  attendant,  Marsha 
advises  the  student  employees  on 
their  handling  and  use  of  the 
dishroom  equipment  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  overall  operation  and 
upkeep  of  the  dish  machine  and 
dishroom  area. 

Marsha  says  "she  loves"  work- 
ing here  at  Washington  College. 
The  reason  she  likes  it  so  much  is 
because  she  "likes  inside  work." 
Also,  it  gives  her  the  opportunity 
"to  work  with  the  students."  She 
stated  that  "she  learns  more  about 
the  students  every  year."  She  goes 


on  to  say  that  she  "gets  along  well 
with  her  fellow  employees  and  her 
bosses."  The  reason  she  gets  along 
with  everyone  is  because  she 
"doesn't  mind  doing  what  she  is 
asked  to  do." 

When  Marsha  is  not  working  she 
enjoys  watching  baseball  and 
basketball  and  occasionally  "a  lit- 
tle football."  In  previous  years 
Marsha  has  played  Softball  in  the 
Millington  Women's  League.  Mar- 
sha also  enjoys  going  to  church  and 
participating  in  church  activities. 
Marsha  spends  the  majority  of  her 
time  off  caring  and  looking  out  for 
her  three  children. 

The  Washington  College  Food 
Service  congratulates  Marsha  on 
being  selected  as  Employee  of  the 
Month  and  would  like  to  thank  her 
for  the  years  of  hard  work  and 
dedication  she  has  given  to  the  Din- 

'Hall. 


Marsha  Johnson  has  been 
selected  as  the  food  service 
employee  of  the  month. 
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Delaware  Edges  WC,  82-79 


by  B.J.  Webster 

Sports  Reporter 

The  Review 

University  of  Delaware 

As  he  strolled  out  of  the 
Delaware  lockerroom,  Ron  Rainey 
isid  through  a  reUeved  smile,  "It's 
in  opening." 

While  it  took  time  for  the  Hens 
lew  up-tempo  style  of  play  to  take 
flight  Tuesday  night,  a  strong  se- 
cond half  surge  enabled  Delaware 
0  slip  by  Washington  College,  82- 
19,  to  win  its  first  opener  in  four 
'ears. 

Rainey  was  not  making  any  has- 
y  predictions  for  the  future,  but 
be  Delaware  head  coach  was 
ileased  with  the  Hens'  opening 
ilay. 

We  were  tight  in  the  first  half.  It 
ras  our  first  game  and  their  fourth 
ind  it  showed  early,"  said  Rainey. 
'We  seemed  to  be  not  so  sure  of 
lurselves.  I  think  we  can  play  bet- 
er  offensively  and  rebound  better, 
lut  it's  nice  to  win  the  first  one." 
The  Hens  certainly  were  not  sure 
f  themselves  in  the  first  half  as 
bey  turned  the  ball  over  nine  times 
dn  sputtered  offensively,  falling 
ehind  by  five  points  at  the  half. 
"We're  going  to  experiment  with 
le  new  system,"  said  Rainey.  "I 
ave  to  expect  some  mistakes. " 


Aside  from  its  mistakes 
Delaware  displayed  a  balanced 
scoring  attack  in  equalling  last 
year's  highest  single-game  point 
total.  Tim  Tompkins  taUied  18 
points,  followed  by  Brian  Angielski 
with  17  and  first-time  starter  Oscar 
Jones  with  16. 

Center  Len  O'Donnell  chipped  in 
12  points  and  captain  Jon 
Chamberlain  helped  the  cause  with 
nine. 

Chamberlain  spoke  highly  of  the 
Hens'  running  style,  but  also 
realizes  it  was  only  their  first 
game. 

"It  was  fun  tonight,  but  it's  only 
fun  when  you're  winning.  Hopeful- 
ly we  won't  run  into  many  teams 
that  shoot  like  that,"  said 
Chamberlain  of  the  Shoremen  who 
hit  on  58  percent  from  the  field. 

"We  were  looking  at  a  mirror 
tonight,"  he  said.  "They  were  run- 
ning and  shooting  and  we  were  run- 
ning and  shooting." 

For  most  of  Tuesday  evening,  the 
hens  and  the  Shoremen  traded 
leads,  and  it  took  two  Jones  layups 
with  four  minutes  left  to  ensure  the 
Delaware  win. 

The  lead  changed  hands  five 
times  before  the  half  as  the 
Shoremen  jumped  to  a  43-38  lead  at 
the  intermission. 

Tompkins  came  alive  to  score 


Delaware's  first  two  buckets  of  the 
second  half  and  pulled  the  Hens 
within  two.  A  fifth  year  senior, 
Tompkins  feels  more  relaxed  with 
Rainey's  new  offensive  philosophy. 

"This  style  is  better  adapted  to 
my  game,  no  doubt,"  said  Tom- 
pkins. "It's  reaUy  exciting  when 
everyone  gets  to  take  more  shots." 

Angielski's  short  jumper  at  2:32 
put  Delaware  back  up,  46-45,  but 
Washington  College's  Leroy  Keller 
turned  a  John  Dove  intentional  foul 
into  a  four-point-play  to  take  over, 
53-49,  a  minute-and-a-half  later. 

Chamberlain  and  Jones  hit  long 
range  shots  to  put  the  Hens  back 
up,  63-59,  with  11:44  left.  Again, 
however,  the  leads  changed  hands 
several  times  in  the  next  seven 
minutes  until  Jones  iced  the  win 
with  four  minutes  to  play. 

"If  we  had  started  with  intensity 
in  the  first  half  it  wouldn't  have 
been  that  close,"  said  Jones,  a 
transfer  from  Winston-Salem  State 
University. 

Tom  Keefe  led  Washington 
College  with  18  points,  but  it  was 
not  enough  as  Delaware  shot  a 
blistering  71.4  percent  from  the 
floor  in  the  second  half,  led  by 
Jones,  who  was  seven-for-13. 

Rainey  realizes  Delaware  has 
improvements  to  make  before  the 
Hens    become    contenders    —    but 


perhaps  not  as  many  as  he  thought 
before  Tuesday  night. 

REBOUNDS  -  Delaware  shot  44 
percent  from  the  field  in  the  first 
half.. .the  Hens  outrebounded  the 
Shoremen  41-17.. .Chamberlain  had 
seven  assists... the  82  points  scored 
equals  last  season's  high  point  total 
vs.  Glassboro  State. ..12  of 
Delawre's  15  players  saw  ac- 
tion...the  Hens  were  the  first  team 
this  year  to  hold  the  Shoremen 
below  80  points... Chamberlain's 
nine  points  was  a  career  high  as 
was  Angielski's  nine  re- 
bounds...Tompkins  was  eight-for- 

13  from  the  field.. .Leroy  Keller  had 

14  andBob  Fomoff  13,  respectively, 
for  Washington  College. 

Reprinted    from    The    Review, 
University  ofPela  ware. 


VolleybaU  En€k  Season,  12-26 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 
The  Shorewomen  volleyball 
team  concluded  their  season  with  a 
record  of  12-26.  Although  the  team 
has  not  had  a  winning  record,  the 
team  has  shown  marked  improve- 
ment over  last  year's  record  of  3- 
29. 

To  wrap  up  their  season,  WC  par- 
ticipated in  a  trl-team  meet,  a  dual 
match,  and  a  tournament.  Beginn- 
ing with  the  tri-team  meet,  the 
Shore  hitters  faced  Catonsville 
Community  College  and  Communi- 
ty College  of  Wilmington.  In  the 
opening  match,  Washington  was 
defeated  by  the  strong  hitting 
CatonsvUle  squad  15-3,  15-13.  The 
Shorewomen  appeared  somewhat 
awed  by  their  tall  opponents  in  the 
first  contest.  WC  played  a  tougher 
match  in  the  second  game,  but  was 
to  no  avail. 

In  their  second  match,  the  Shore 
hitters  once  again  played  solidly. 
As  WC  coach  Penny  Falls  aid,  "We 
played  them  really  tough." 

The  first  game  took  nearly  three 
full  rotations  of  serve  before  Wilm- 
ington won  15^.  Wilmington  then 
proceeded  to  sweep  the  contest  in 
two  games  with  a  15-10  victory. 

WC's  hitters  next  hosted  Anne 
jrundel  Community  College  on 
fhursday,  Nov.  10.  Anne  Arundel 
possessed  a  24-5  record  and  was  ex- 
pected to  be  strong.  As  was  the 


case  against  Wilmington,  the 
Shorewomen  kept  their  opponents 
on  the  court  for  a  lengthy  match. 
Despite  the  sound  defense, 
Washington  was  downed  15-6, 15-10, 
15-5. 

Following  the  loss  to  ACC,  the 
Shorewomen  ventured  to  the 
Maryland  State  Tournament. 
SaUsbury  State,  Western  Md.,  St. 
Mary's,  and  Goucher  College  were 
included  in  this  competition.  The 
tourney  ended  with  Western 
Maryland  in  first  place,  followed 
by  Salisbury,  St.  Mary's,  Washin- 
ton,  and  finally  Goucher.  WC 
defeated  Goucher  15-11,  15-7.  The 
Shorewomen,  however,  tell  to  their 
other  opponents. 

With  the  end  of  this  season,  WC  is 
losing  five  seniors  from  the  squad. 
The  graduating  seniors  are  four 
year  players  Karen  Perkinson, 
Anne  Plumer,  Judi  Skelton,  Maria 
Vanegas,and  Kathy  MacNamara. 


Perkinson  and  Plumer  are  two  of 
the  team's  leading  players. 
Throughout  the  season  these  two 
women  have  proven  invaluable  to 
the  team.  Coach  Fall  stated,  "They 
were  the  hub  around  which  the 
wheel  turned." 


MISS  D'S 

SNACK  BAR 

HOURS:                              1 

8:00  a 

.m.  -  11:00  p.m. 

MON.-THURS. 

8:00  a 

.m.  -    4:30  p.m.  FRIDAY 

6:00  p 

.m.  -  11:00  p.m.  SUNDAY 

ROBERT  L.  FORNEY,  INC. 
Jeweler 

Downtown  -  Cross  St. 

A  FRIBNDL  Y  A  TMOSPHERE  FOR  QUALITY  SHOPPING 

Jew/elry,  Watch,  and  Related  Repairs 
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OTR  Staff  Succumbs  to  Christmas  Fever 


by  Tom  Keef  e 

The  end  is  near!! 
When  most  of  ns  hear  the  gloomy 
statement  it  makes  us  wonder  how 
much  time  we  really  do  have  left  as 
guests  on  this  planet.  Luckily,  tor 
us,  college  is  set  at  a  different  pace 
than  that  of  the  real  world.  Who  has 
time  to  concern  themselves  with 
"The  Day  After?"  Politics,  and 
Religion  and  Life?  When 
Washington  College  students  look 
at  the  statement  "the  end  is  near," 
depression  does  not  set  in  but 
rather  they  come  to  the  realization 
that  exams,  Christmas  shopping 
and  the  Wild  Goose  Classic  are 
their  next  tasks  at  hand.  What  else 
could  it  mean? 

With  only  23  shopping  days 
before  Christmas,  9  days  until  final 
exams,  and  7  days  to  the  Classic, 
students  find  themselves  rushed 
and  often  pressured.  It  is  really 
hard  to  enjoy  these  simple 
pleasures  stated  above,  with  such 
activities  as  Christmas  parties, 
carolling,  and  decorating,  sear- 
ching for  an  "inexpensive"  tree, 
snowball  fights,  and  paying  those 
unwanted  debts.  These  rituals  of 
the  holiday  season  often  interfere 
with  the  important  "things  to  do." 
However,  as  mature  college 
students  as  we  all  are,  we  must  get 


On  the  Rebound 


by  Tom  Keefe 


our  priorities  straight.  Rememl)er, 
exams  only  last  2-3  hours. 

On  the  lighter  side,  the 
Washington  College  Basketball 
team,  in  the  last  two  weeks  has  sur- 
prised and  entertained  its  critics 
by  compiling  a  4-1  record  thus  far. 
With  victories  over  Lycoming, 
Bridgewater,  St.  Mary's,  and  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Shoremen  are  well 
on  their  way  to  potentially  having  a 
good  season.  Unfortunately,  in  any 
away  contest  against  the  Universi- 
ty of  Delaware  last  Tuesday,  the 
squad  suffered  its  only  defeat.  If  I 
may  take  a  moment  to  scratch 
your  memory,  remember  you 
heard  it  here  first  that  the 
Shoremen  may  prove  to  be  the 
Dark  Horse  in  their  league.  So,  for 
all  those  who  have  not  experienced 
a  Division  UI  tiasketball  game, 
Saturday  is  your  chance.  Widcner 
University  will  be  visiting  Chester- 
town  looking  to  give  the  Sho'men 
their  first  league  set  back.  Game 
time  is  7:30  p.m.  It  should  prove  to 
be  a  worthwhile  experience. 


As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Wild 
Goose  Classic  is  also  around  the 
comer. 

On  Dec.  9  and  10,  Washington 
College  will  sponsor  their  own  tour- 
nament. Each  year  four  teams 
compete  to  take  home  the  "wild 
goose."  Six  years  in  existence,  the 
Wild  Goose  Classic,  has  given  the 
'home   team*    6    consecutive   vic- 


tories. This  year  the  squad  will  be 
looking  for  lucky  number  7.  So  if 
you  need  a  break  from  studying  for 
exams  or  other  activities,  Cain 
Athletic  Center  may  be  the  place 
for  you  next  weekend.  Keep  it  in 
mind. 

Well,  we  are  finally  into  the 
homestretch.  Can  you  remember 
back  as  far  as  September?  You 
would  think  December  would  never 
get  here.  But  then  again,  who 
wants  to  push  time  ahead  when 
you're  at  Washington  College?  One 
word  of  advice  for  the  weeks  to 
come.  To  quote  MRB,  "It's  really 
hard  to  cram  16  weeks  of  work  into 
one  night."  Until  the  next  rebound  - 
-be  good.  ^^^ 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


Christmas  Cuisine  Offered 


The  Washington  College  Food 
Service  is  proud  to  announce  that 
its  Annual  Student  Christmas  Din- 
ner will  be  held  Wednesday, 
December  7,  from  4:30  p.m.  to  6:30 
p.m.  in  the  Main  Dining  Room.  The 
menu  will  consist  of: 

Oysters'and  Clams  on  the  half  shell 
Blue  Crab  Claws  with  cocktail 
sauce 

Shoreman    Sea    Sections    with 
melted  butter  ' 

Steamship  Round  of  Roast  Beef 
Stuffed  Baked  Potatoes 
Eggplant  and  Tomato  Pie 
Sauteed  Mushrooms 


Salad  Bar 
Muffin  Bar 
Giant  Cookie  Box 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

This  week's  outstanding  athlete 
is  junior  Bob  Fornoff  from 
Baltimore.  Citing  Fomoff's  solid 
play  through  the  first  five  games  of 
the  season,  head  coach  Tom  Fin- 
negan  chose  Bob  for  this  honor. 
Fornoff  began  playing  basketball 
at  the  age  of  eight  when  he  followed 
the  lead  of  his  older  brothers,  Tom 
and  Carl.  Bob  said,  "It  was  sort  of 
a  family  tradition."  It  was  at  this 
time  Bob  received  his  nickname 
"Feet"  from  his  coach's  boyfriend. 
The  name  has  remained  with  him 
ever  since. 

After  playing  league  ball  fo.-  six 
years,  Fornoff  went  on  to  attend 
Archbishop  Curley  High  School. 
While  at  Curley,  Bob  started  for  the 
Varisty  team  for  the  better  part  of 
three  years. 

As  a  result  of  a  knee  injury 
sustained    during    the    semester 


break  of  his  freshman  year.  Bob 
was  forced  to  sit  out  the  majority  of 
his  first  season  at  WC.  However,  he 
came  off  the  bench  last  year  and 
helped  lead  the  Shoremen  to  one  of 
their  best  seasons  ever. 

In  addition  to  being  an  outstan- 
ding athlete,  Fornoff  is  among  his 
class  academic  leaders.  Bob  is  a 
double  major  in  Philosophy  and 
Math. 

Five  games  into  the  year,  For- 
noff is  again  performing  as  the 
team's  starting  center/forward, 
and  strongly  is  one  of  the  rebound 
leaders  as  well.  In  the  Western 
Maryland  Rotary  Tournament, 
Bob  was  selected  to  the  all- 
tournament  team. 

With  the  addition  of  several  new 
players,  the  Shoremen  are  looking 
forward  to  a  good  season.  Fornoff, 
speaking  of  the  team's  prospects 
for  this  season,  stated,  "I  think  we 
can  improve  our  record  over  last 
year.'" 


PAT&  SKIPPER  PRICE 


VILLAGE  TAVERN 

TAVERN  LIQUORS 


Monday  NHo 

»■« 

PABST  DRAFT 

40' 

Tuesday  Nite 

MILLER  DRAFT 

40' 


SPECIALS 

Wednesday  Nile 

IMPORTED  BEER 

40- 


Friday  NIte 
PEANUT  NITE 


Saturday  NIte 

4-1 J 

LADIES'  NITE 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10  %  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 


We  stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  w/ith  Proper  I.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 
STOP  IN  AT 

JIM'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs/7.79  per  carton 


778-2488 
Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 
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Waterfront  Park  Receives  Funds 


By  Kelly  Morrissey 
News  Editor 

In  addition  to  providing  the  funds 
needed  to  restore  the  Somerset 
Dormitory  Complex  the  Beneficial- 
Hodson  Trust  grant,  totaling 
$690,000  for  the  1984-85  year,  will 
provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
renovate  the  College's  waterfront 
park.  The  proposed  blueprints  tor 
this  project  are  currently  on 
display  in  the  foyer  of  the  Miller 
library. 

The  boundaries  of  the  park  will 
be  increased  to  include  a  sizable 
portion  of  land  between  the  present 
park  limits  and  Gino's  Auto 
Dealers.  According  to  Gene 
Hessey,  Vice  President  of  College 
finance,  architectural  surveys  in- 
dicated the  necessity  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional land  for  the  park  entrance 
way.  Hessey  then  proceeded  to  ap- 
proach Gerald  Myers,  owner  of 
Gino's  Auto,  who  agreed  to  cede 
the  land  between  his  property  and 
Wilmer  park  as  a  'gift  to  the  col- 
lege." 

The  chief  aim  of  the  planners  is 
to  beautify  the  park.  The 
preliminary  sketches  call  for  the 
construction  of  an  open  pavilion  out 
on  the  water.  The  pavilion,  said 
Gene  Hessey,  will  be  built  in  such  a 


way  as  "not  to  disturb  natural 
wetlands."  The  structure, 
estimated  to  accomodate  200  to  250 
people,  will  be  accessed  by  a 
wooden  boardwalk.  The  pavilion, 
Hessey  said,  "will  be  ideal  for 
viewing  crew  races." 

However,  the  pavilion  project 
can  only  be  implemented  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  town.  As  propos- 
ed, the  pavilion  will  be  a  joint  pro- 
ject between  the  College  and  the 
town.  Although  the  town  recrea- 
tional committee  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  venture,  the  town's  sup- 
port, as  Hessey  put  it,  "remains  to 
seen." 

Presuming  the  town  does  agree, 
the  park  will  be  open  to  residents  of 
Chestertown  and  Washington  Col- 
lege students  alike.  Hessey  sees  no 
"great  degree  of  conflict  with  this 
situation"  as  the  College's  main 
need  for  the  park  will  occur  in  the 
fall  and  spring  while  the  town's 
greatest  need  will  occur  in  the  sum- 
mer after  the  college  has  adjourn- 
ed for  summer  break. 

In  addition  to  the  plans  for 
beautificatiion  of  the  park,  there  is 
also  discussion  centering  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  boathouse. 
Such  a  plan  would  increase  space 
for  storing  watersports  equipment 


as  well  as  balancing  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  building.  Hessey 
cited  the  construction  of  restroom 
facilities  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  entrance  way  as  mandatory 
boathouse  renovation  re- 
quirements. 

Barring   any   further   legal   en- 
tanglements concerning  the  joint 


venture  on  the  pavilion,  Hessey 
hopes  to  have  the  project  underway 
"as  soon  as  the  weather  breaks  this 
spring." 

Mr.  Hessey  invites  the  student 
body  to  observe  the  sketches  on 
display  in  the  library  and 
welcomes  student  input  on  the  pro- 
ject. 


The  renovation  and  expansion  of  the  WC  boathouse  is  one  of  the 
projects  included  in  plans  for  the  new  waterfront  park. 


SGA  Announces  Spring  Semester  Plans 


by  Chris  Godwin 
Chief  Reporter 

The  Student  Government 
Association  resumed  work  Monday 
night  with  a  meeting  that  was 
largely  a  review  of  where  matters 
stand  since  the  start  of  Christmas 
break. 

SGA  President  Barry  Glassman 
opened  the  meeting  with  an  an- 
nouncement that  The  Elm  will 
charge  $1.50  per  column  inch  to  col- 
lege advertisers  to  help  cover  pro- 
duction costs.  Student  advertising 
has  always  been  free  in  the  past. 

Glassman  also  announced  the  ap- 


pointment of  Richard  Eamshaw  as 
assistant  social  chairman  to 
replace  Greg  Joyner,  who  has 
transferred  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park. 

Two  study  groups  were  proposed 
by  Glassman  to  make  recommen- 
dations on  revising  the  resident 
assistant  selection  process,  and  to 
report  on  the  effectiveness  of 
special  interest  housing. 

Glassman  also  discussed  the 
possibility  of  a  reception  for  Presi- 
dent Douglass  Cater,  saying  there 
is  "still  kind  of  a  public  relations 
gap    between    the    students    and 


him."  Glassman  pointed  to  recent 
innovatons  such  as  the  Casey 
Swimming  Center,  currently  under 
construction,  improvements  to  the 
boathouse,  and  renovations  and 
repairs  to  the  Somerset  House 
complex. 

Glassman  also  suggested  an 
SGA-sponsored  'pre-caucus/pre- 
primary"  debate  on  the  various 
candidates  for  the  U.S.  presidency 
and  announced  the  formation  of  a 
Political  Research  Club  with 
membership  fees  of  $5  per 
semester. 

Missy     Combes,     SGA    vice- 


president,  announced  a  meeting  of 
the  Student  Academic  Board  on 
Jan  30.  Combes  encouraged  the 
SAB  members  to  keep  their  ears 
open  for  any  academic  concerns 
which  students  may  have  and  to  en- 
courage students  to  use  the 
academic  concerns  suggestion  box, 
located  in  the  stairwell  of  William 
Smith  Hall  near  the  Student  Affairs 
office. 

Treasurer     Jonathan     Adams 

reported  a  $3,300  surplus   in  the 

SGA    budget,    most    of    which    is 

already  earmarked  for  the  Spring 

( Continued  on  Page  4 ) 


WC  Scene  of  Fire 


Noticeable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
Casey  Swimming  Center. 


by  Sharon  Himmanen 
Staff  Reporter 

Fire  broke  out  on  January  25,  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Washington  Col- 
lege maintenance  building  located 
at  the  rear  of  the  campus.  The 
Chestertown  Fire  Department,  sta- 
tion #6,  with  the  aid  of  several  near- 
by fire  companies,  was  able  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames. 

The  fire  was  discovered  by  cam- 
pus security  officer,  Sgt.  Jeff 
Troester,  who  responded  to  a  box 
alarm  at  6:40  p.m.  Upon  entering 
the  woodshop,  observers  noticed 
smoke,  and  flames  were  seen  by 
the  rear  doors  leading  to  the 
loading  dock. 

Fire  Investigator,  S.  Richard 
Powell,  has  determined  that  the 
fire,  concentrated  in  a  small  area 
near  the  rear  double  doors,  was  ac- 
cidental, starting  in  a  plastic  trash 


container  resting  approximately 
three  feet  from  the  wall.  The 
flames  spread  when  the  plastic 
melted  and  the  container  tell 
against  the  wall,  setting  a  nearby 
wooden  table  top  ablaze.  In  addi- 
tion, a  telephone  caught  fire  and 
was  destroyed.  No  other  damage 
was  observed,  but  there  may 
possibly  be  severe  smoke  damage 
to  the  area. 


Elm  Meeting 


Anyone  interested  in  working 
with  lay-out,  writing,  art, 
photography,  business,  etc.,  is  in- 
vited to  attend  The  Elm  meeting  on 
Sunday,  January  29,  1984  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  Spanish  House. 
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Editorials 

A  Change  In  Tenure? 

Here  at  Washington  College  the  subject  of  tenure  has  always 
been  a  contentious  one.  At  present,  the  Washington  College 
Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors  is  considering  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  few  minor  changes  in  the  College's  tenure  policy.  The 
proposal  presently  under  review  merely  would  allow  that  a  pro- 
fessor be  brought  up  for  consideration  for  a  tenured  position  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  professor's  sixth  year  of  employment 
rather  than  at  the  end  of  his  or  her  fifth  year,  as  is  presently  the 
policy.  The  proposed  change  change,  however,  would  have  no 
effect  on  those  professors  hired  under  the  old  system.  By  enac- 
ting this  new  policy,  Washington  College  would  be  bringing  its 
system  for  awarding  tenure  into  alignment  with  the  guidelines 
established  by  the  AAUP  (American  Association  of  University 
Professors). 

In  implementing  this  change,  however,  the  board's  motive  is 
not  simply  to  standarize  Washington  College  under  AAUP 
guidelines.  Rather,  the  Board  is  attempting  to  address  a  pro- 
blem of  the  College,  one  which  is  becoming  increasingly 
serious.  At  present  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
Washington  College  faculty  is  tenured.  As  a  result,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  within  the  next  few  years  that  a  professor  who  is  under 
consideration  for  tenure  will  actually  receive  it.  It  seems  unjust 
as  well  as  disadvantageous  that  the  decision  for  awarding  or 
withholding  tenure  may  not  be  influenced  as  much  by  the  pro- 
fessor's performance  record  as  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  reluc- 
tance to  push  the  tenure  figure  to  an  even  higher  number. 

As  the  situation  stands  now,  Washington  College  may  lose 
many  good  professor  simply  because  there  is  no  longer  room 
for  them  on  the  teaching  staff.  By  enacting  the  proposed 
change,  however,  the  Board  will  enable  the  College  to  keep  a 
good  professor  for  an  additional  year.  Also,  by  extending  the 
probationary  period,  the  College  will  have  one  more  year  in 
which  to  observe  and  evaluate  a  professor  before  making  a 
decision  on  tenure.  A  professor  may  also  find  that  this  extra 
year  will  provide  him  with  an  opportunity  for  proving  his  or  her 
abilities.  This  additional  time  may  prove  to  be  a  helpful  period 
in  which  a  professor  can  decide  whether  or  not  to  remain  at  the 
College. 

At  present,  the  Board's  proposal  to  increase  the  probationary 
period  faces  an  uncertain  fate.  Several  members  of  the  faculty 
expressed  strong  opposition  when  the  proposed  change  was 
first  announced  at  the  December  faculty  meeting.  However, 
having  had  time  to  evaluate  the  College's  position  as  well  as  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  proposal,  perhaps  the  faculty  will  move  to 
reconsider  the  tenure  proposal  at  the  February  meeting  before 
dismissing  the  matter  altogether.  Although  the  proposed 
change  will  not  solve  completely  the  problem  of  a  highly 
tenured  faculty,  it  may  serve  as  a  starting  place  for  addressing 
the  problem. 


Winter  Weather  - 
Student  Inconvenience? 

Along  with  the  new  library  roof  and  visible  progress  in  the 
construction  of  the  Casey  Swimming  Center,  the  second 
semester  brought  a  coat  of  snow  to  the  College  campus.  While 
the  precipitation  arrived  too  late  for  a  white  Christmas,  it  did 
provide  an  unexpected  holiday  for  school  children  in  most 
Maryland  counties.  Even  "the  hub  of  Kent  County"  was  not  im- 
mune to  the  spell  of  snowflakes.  As  the  white  stuff  increased  by 
inches,  WC  students'  anticipation  of  class  cancellations  grew. 

Rather  than  being  able  to  find  out  by  phone  or  radio  whether 
their  professors  had  decided  to  brave  the  elements  in  the  face  of 
education,  a  College  policy  requires  students  to  put  in  a  per- 
sonal appearance  at  the  classrooms.  If,  after  fifteen  minutes, 
the  instructor  has  not  arrived,  the  class  is  officially  cancelled 
for  the  day.  „  „ 

Although  this  rule  conforms  to  Washington  College  s  every 
day  policy  of  class  attendance,  it  is  unreasonable  to  enforce  it  in 
circumstances  when  weather  conditions  are  a  factor.  The  WC 
campus  is  not  large,  but  when  covered  with  snow,  sleet,  and  ice, 
winter  weather  can  present  hazards  to  even  the  most  careful 
pedestrians.  In  addition  to  the  College's  own  slippery  side- 
walks and  steps,  commuters,  part-time  students  and  those  who 
live  off  campus  must  pace  the  dangers  of  winter  driving  if  they 
are  to  comply  with  the  rule.  The  trip  to  class,  as  well  as  the  re- 
quired waiting  period  is  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  for  com- 
muters and  dormitory  inhabitants.  Those  who  simply  choose  to 
stay  away  from  classes  for  such  weather-related  reasons  are 
often  found  guilty  of  cutting  school.  ,.    ^  „ 

In  attempting  to  overhaul  the  current  snow  plan,  the  College 
might  consider  following  the  Kent  County  Public  School  system 
in  its  wintertime  closings  or  late  openings.  One  advantage 
would  be  that  students  could  receive  the  needed  information  by 
radio  or  television,  and  not  be  forced  to  step  outside.  In  addi- 
tion should  the  County  schools  elect  to  close  at  midday,  com- 
muting students  and  faculty  members  would  be  able  to  drive 
home  immediately,  without  waiting  until  as  late  as  5:30  p.m. 
when  rush  hour  begins  and  roads  become  impassable. 

Should  thiis  not  (je  feasible,  however;  stildertts -should  at  least 
be  instructed  to  cali  one  particular  office  (i.e.,  Student  Affairs, 
the  Registrar,  the  Students  Center,  etc.)  to  find  out  which  pro- 
fessors have  chosen  to  cancel  or  reschedule  their  classes. 

Although  winter  precipitation  on  the  Eastern  Shore  usually 
falls  short  of  Klondike  conditions,  an  updating  of  the  current 
WC  snowplan  is  not  an  unreasonable  request.  Such  a  measure 
would  after  all,  cut  down  the  risk  to  students  who  would  other- 
wise be  forced  to  go  walking,  driving-  and  slipping-  in  a  winter 
wonderland.  -M.H.H. 
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We  are  happy  to  announce  that 
Harris  Friedburg,  who  has  filled  in 
as  Resident  Assistant  on  the  first 
floor  of  Caroline  since  the  middle  of 
November,  has  agreed  to  continue 
in  his  position  during  the  spring 
semester. 


Also  we  would  like  to  announce 
that  Bob  Fomoff  has  agreed  to 
serve  as  the  Resident  Assistant  on 
the  first  floor  of  Worcester  House, 
replacing  a  graduating  senior. 

Edward  E.  Maxcy 

Associate  Dean 

of  Students 


WCFS  Sponsors  Turlcey 


The  turkey  industry  will  be  the 
focus  of  a  film  and  discussion 
presented  in  conjunction  with  a 
cafeteria  turkey  dinner  for 
"Turkey  Night"  February  1,  from 
5:00  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m.,  in  the  Main 
Dining   Room   of  Hodson   Hall   at 


Editor's  Note:  Due  to  personal 
obligations,  Tom  Keefe  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  continue  as  the 
"On  The  Rebound'*  columnist  for 
The  Elm.  The  editor  and  staff  of 
The  Elm  thank  Tom  for  his  dedica- 
tion and  service  to  this  publication. 
His  weekly  sports  column  as  well 
as  his  presence  on  the  staff  will  be 
sorely  missed. 


Washington  College  in  Chester- 
town.  Sponsored  by  Horace  W. 
Longacre,  Inc.,  and  the 
Washington  College  Food  Service, 
the  dinner  will  cost  $5.25  per  person 
and  the  public  is  invited  to  attend. 

Dinner  will  feature  Longacre 
roasted  turkey,  dressing,  whipped 
potatoes  and  gravy,  vegetables, 
salad  bar,  pumpkin  pie  and 
beverages.  A  second  entree, 
shrimp  newburg  over  rice,  also  will 
be  served.  During  the  meal,  a  film 
about  turkey  processing  will  be 
shown  and  afterwards  Mr.  C. 
Russell  Reiff,  sales  manager  for 
Longacre  will  answer  questions  on 
the  turkey  industry. 
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Reagan's  Econ€xnic  Polit^s  Assessed 


Welcome  back  and  happy  1984! 
This  year  two  topics  will  occupy 
people's  minds  -  George  Orwell's 
1984  and  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. With  every  presidential 
election,  the  preceding  president's 
terms  comes  under  scrutiny  and 
criticism  from  various  sources. 
President  Reagan  will  declare  his 
candidacy  this  weekend,  causing 
the  Democrats  to  further  criticize 
his  term  in  office. 

President  Reagan  has  achieved 
much  during  his  term,  especially  in 
the  area  of  inflation.  When  Reagan 
began  his  term  in  1980,  the  inflation 
rate  was  12.4.  Since  then,  the  rate 
of  inflation  has  dropped  a  8.9  in 
1981,  to  3.9in  1982,  and  finally  to  3.8 
in  1983.  The  inflation  rate  for  1983, 
has  been  the  lowest  in  the  country 
since  1972.  when  federally  enforced 
price  controls  were  in  effect. 

The  worker's  average  weekly  in- 
come rose  from  $273.10  in  1982  to 
$289.68  in  1983.  Since  inflation  did 
not  show  a  substantial  rise,  more 
Americans  had  extra  money  to 
spend  on  luxuries.  Plus,  the 
decrease  was  aided  by  the  abun- 
dant food  and  fuel  supplies.  The 
price  of  food  only  rose  2.7%,  the 
lowest  since  1976  (which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration). Energy  prices 
decreased  as  well,  being  the  lowest 
in  twenty  years.  A  10.9%  drop  in 
home  heating  was  noted,  the  lowest 
since  1945. 

With  the  marked  decreases  in  ex- 
penses and  the  rise  of  wages,  it 
would  appear  as  if  Americans  are 
being  able  to  save  more  money. 
Even  though  what  cost  $10  in  1967, 
now  costs  approximately  $30  today, 
the  wage  increases  help  to  compen- 
sate. 

The  beginning  of  each  year 
marks  the  time  when  statistics  of 
all  types  become  available  to  the 
public.  The  budget  for  1985  is  slated 
for  implementation  beginning  in 
October  of  1984.  The  budget  shows 
a  deficit  of  $180  bUhon  for  1985,  with 
spendings    totaling    $9255    billion. 


Beyond  Our  World 


by  Bonnie  Garr 


This  is  a  decrease  of  $15  billion 
from  the  previous  two  years' 
budget  by  1989  to  $122  billion,  with 
fluctuations  in  between.  This  is  a 
rise  over  what  was  predicted  last 
year,  which  stated  our  deficit 
would  be  only  $82  billion  by  1988. 

The  budget  deficit  will  be  aided 
by  shght  tax  increases  and  reduc- 
tions for  the  poor,  such  as  the  pro- 
gram for  Aid  to  Families  with 
dependent  children.  An  increase 
would  appear  in  law  enforcement 
and  foreign  aid.  Also  planned  is  a 
continued  buildup  in  military  spen- 
ding, an  increase  of  14%,  which 
would  level  off  by  1988-89.  The  ma- 
jor   drops    predicted    for    1988-89 


would  be  the  result  of  the  predicted 
stability  in  domestic  and  military 
spending.  Lower  interest  rates  and 
fast  economic  growth  will  also  aid 
in  decreasing  the  budget  deficit. 

It  would  appear  idealistic  to  say 
that  if  monies  were  relocated  in  aid 
for  the  poverty-stricken,  the  in- 
creases in  law  enforcement  would 
not  be  necessary.  If  the  needs  of  the 
people  were  taken  care  of,  less  peo- 
ple would  resort  to  violence  and 
crime  to  survive  in  many  in- 
stances. It  is  a  known  statistic  that 
crime  is  more  prevalent  in  lower 
class  districts  than  in  the  upper 
class  areas. 

The  value  of  President  Reagan's 


military  policy  was  proven  in 
Granada,  and  yet  the  continued 
stalemate  situation  in  Lebanon  is 
beginning  to  frustrate  many 
Americans.  Our  presence  may  be 
needed  there,  and  foreign  aid  may 
be  needed  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
but  a  country  that  cannot  take  care 
of  its  own  people,  should  not  be  in- 
volving itself  overseas. 

Certainly,  the  threat  of  com- 
munism keeps  the  U.S.  involved  in 
Europe  and  the  Mid-East,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  even  the  U.S.S.R.  is  suf- 
fering, with  Andropov  absent  from 
the  public  eye  since  August  of  1983. 
The  U.S.S.R.  is  obviously  in  need  of 
a  leader,  but  the  U.S.  appears  to 
have  a  competent  President. 
Reagan,  while  giving  much  to 
some,  has  taken  much  from  others. 
But  with  the  Granada  and  Korean 
Airlines  incidents  under  his  belt, 
the  decrease  in  the  inflationary 
rate  and  in  the  budget  deficit  can 
only  help  his  campaign  more. 


Board  Gains  Three  Trustees 


Two  corporation  executives  and 
a  Washington,  D.C.  publisher  have 
been  named  trustees  of 
Washington  College  in  Chester- 
town.  Announcement  of  the  ap- 
pointments -  one  by  board  election 
and  two  by  gubernatorial  designa- 
tion —  was  made  by  Washington 
College  Board  of  Visitors  and 
Governors  Chairman  and 
Maryland  Comptroller  Louis  L. 
Goldstein. 

Mrs.  Jessica  Hobby  Catto, 
publisher  of  the  Washington  Jour- 
nalism Review,  was  elected  by  the 
Board.  Henry  C.  Beck,  Jr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Henry  C.  Beck 
Company  in  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
Howard  S.  Turner,  retired  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Turner  Construction  Company  in 
New  York  City,  were  appointed  by 
Maryland  Governor  Harry 
Hughes. 

Jessie  Catto,  a  Texas  native,  at- 


tended Chatham  Hall  and  Barnard 
College.  She  served  with  her  hus- 
band, Henry  E.  Catto  Jr.,  while  he 
was  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador 
and  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  In 
addition  to  her  role  as  publisher  of 
Washington  Journalism  Review, 
Mrs.  Catto  is  Vice-President  of 
H&C  Corporation  of  Houston, 
Texas,  and  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Advisors  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's Reading  is  Fundamental 
program. 

Henry  C.  Beck  Jr.  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  Dartmouth 
College  and  attended  Harvard 
Busmess  School  and  MIT.  In  addi- 
tion to  serving  on  the  board  of 
Henry  C.  Beck  Company  Construc- 
tion Managers  and  General  Con- 
tractors, he  is  a  member  of  several 
civic,  educational,  and  religious 
organizations  and  formerly  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Board  of 


Smithsonian     Institution 
Associates. 

Howard  S.  Turner,  whose  family 
origins  are  based  in  Kent  Count  on 
the  Eastern  Shore,  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  Swar- 
thmore  CoUege  and  his  doctorate 
from  MIT.  He  was  for  many  years 
an  executive  in  the  coal  and  steel 
industries  and  since  1965  has  been 
senior  executive  of  Turner  Con- 
struction Company.  He  also  served 
as  an  advisor  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  a  member  of  the 
Vietnam  Task  Force  of  HEW,  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Center  tor  Building 
Technology  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  He  has  been  a  trustee 
of  the  American  Academy  of 
Educational  Development  and  a 
member  of  the  C.F.  Kettering 
Foundation,  and  currently  serves 
on  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development. 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  R.J.  Earnshaw 


Question:  What  are  your  feelings    about    the     upcoming  renovation    of    the    Somerset  complex? 


William     B.     Thompson- 
freshman 
Big  Sky,  Montana 

"I  think  it's  definitely 
due  time!  It  is  a  project 
which  should  be  taken 
seriously,  for  it  is  a  com- 
plex which  definitely 
deserves  a  raise  in  its 
moral  appearance. ' ' 


Robin  Dolan-freshman 
Galena,  Md. 

"I  think  it  is  a  good  idea 
because  it  certainly  needs 
it,  but  I  do  not  think  all  of 
the  sections  should  be  done 
at  the  same  time.  There 
are  too  many  guys  to 
relocate." 


Jim  Donahue-freshman 
Pennsylvania 

"Sounds  good  to  me  but 
in  the  mean  time  I  wish 
they'd  fix  the  heat." 


Robert  Lud wig-freshman 
Centerville,  Md. 

"What  a  great  idea ! 
Even  though  this  is  my 
first  semester  here,  it  is 
obvious  this  project  needs 
to  get  underway." 


J.  Mora-freshman 
Madrid,  Spain 

"Somerset  was  promis- 
ed a  renovation  for  last 
summer,  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration really  does  it 
now,  for  it  is  a  vital  need." 
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Grady  Emphasizes  Truth  in  Journalism 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Staff  Reporter 

James  Grady  enlightened  the 
WC  community  with  a  candid  lec- 
ture on  journalism,  given 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  Hyn- 
son  Lounge.  Grady  received  his 
B.A.  in  Journalism  from  the 
University  of  Montana,  where  he 
contributed  free-lance  work  to 
several  area  newspapers. 

He  worked  from  1975  to  1979  with 
the  widely-respected  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  and  is  currently 
free-lancing  for  The  Washington 
Post,  The  Washington  Star  and 
even  Playboy. 

Grady's  lecture  stressed  the  idea 
that  today's  journalists  must  make 
constant  efforts  to  confine 
themselves  to  writing  only  the 
truth.  He  pointed  out  recent  U.S. 
problems  like  the  Viet  Nam  War 
and  the  race  riots  of  the  1960's, 
which  could  have  been  minimized 
if  the  press  had  been  concerned 
with  presenting  the  truth  of  these 
matters  from  the  very  beginning. 

Grady  emphasized  that  the 
responsibility  tor  truthfulness  does 
not  lie  solely  with  the  reporter.  The 
publisher  must  also  carry  the 
burden.  However,  "publishers  are 
in  journalism  for  profit  and  not  for 
the  truth,"  he  said. 

Grady  appended  his  statement 
by  acknowledging  that  it  is  possible 
for  U.S.  publishers  to  both  make  a 
profit  and  report  the  truth.  He  add- 
ed, "Today,  as  a  group,  they're 
more  honest  and  a  better  bunch 
than  they've  ever  been  before." 
His  praise  was  countered  by  a  con- 
cern that  publishers  are  too  few  in 
number  today.  He  maintained  that 
this  may  eventually  lead  to  a  con- 
centrated control  of  the  flow  of  the 
news.  "I  find  it  rather  alarming," 
said  Grady. 


The  journalist  was  firm  in  his  ad- 
vice for  students  at  WC  who  wish 
to  break  into  the  field.  He  advised 
them  to  take  every  available 
history  course,  as  well  as  the  Core 
Disciplines  like  Political  Science, 
Classic  Philosophy,  and  Logic, and 
Science.  In  contrast,  he  warned, 
"Avoid  'communications'  ...  it 
doesn't  teach  much  of  anything. ' ' 

Students  of  journalism,  Grady 
emphasized  should  satisfy  several 
requisites.  They  must  "learn  to 
listen,  learn  to  ask  questions,  learn 
not  to  be  afraid  of  sounding  stupid, 
learn  to  think  and  learn  to  know 
people."  But  in  addition  to 
academic  study,  experience,  and 
self -education,  journalism  hopefuls 
must  possess  luck. 

Grady  enthusiastically  recom- 
mended the  field  of  journalism  for 
inclined  individuals.  He  said  that  it 
is  both  "exciting  and  fun"  and 
"boasts  fast-paced  duty  and  un- 
predictable hours  of  hard  work." 
He  further  noted  that  journalists, 
uniquely,  get  paid  to  learn  about 
people  and  the  world  in  general. 
And,  if  they  do  their  job  well,  are 
resonsible  for  battling  the  ig- 
norange  of  the  public,  a  pursuit  he 
lables  "noble," 

Of  course,  Grady  did  not  paint  an 
entirely  rosy  picture  of  journalism. 
Journalists  quickly  learn  that  they 
are  easy  targets  for  manipulation 
and  abuse.  They  experience  fear 
and  failure,  firsthand.  Many  even- 
tually faU  victim  to  burnout, 
breakdowns,  and  exhaustion. 

However,  Grady  ended  his  lec- 
ture on  a  positive  note,  "Jour- 
nalism has  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  better  ideas  that  civilization 
has  come  up  with.  Let's  hope  we 
can  keep  it  around." 


"The  Novel,"  "Journalism,"  and  "Screenwriting"  were  the 
subjects  of  three  lectures  given  by  writer  James  Grady  in  the 
last  week. 

Novel  Writers 
Face  Grim  Future 


by  Jack  GUden 
Staff  Reporter 

"America's  Leo  Tolstoy  is  star- 
ving to  death  in  Harlem.  No  one 
knows  he's  there,  no  one  believes  his 
scribblings  are  worth  reading,  and 
he'll  die  unknown."  Those  were 
author  James  Grady's  words  of 
warning  to  aspiring  novelists  in  a 
lecture  he  delivered  at  WC  Tues- 
day night. 

Thoughout  the  evening,  Grady 
painted  a  grim  picture  of  novel 
writing  as  a  profession,  claiming 


Macielag     Appointed     Director 


Douglass  Cater,  President  of 
Washington  College  in  Chester- 
town,  has  announced  that  Michael 
Macielag  will  serve  at  Washington 
College  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Acting  Director  of 
Development  for  a  six-month 
period. 

Macielag,  who  recently  left  his 
position  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Chestertown  Bank  of  Maryland  in 
order  to  pursue  his  own  career  ob- 
jectives,   agreed    to    temporarily 


Campus 
Calendar 


Friday,  January  27 
9:30-1:30  p.m.  AOPi  dance  with 
Batnam  DJ;  Coffee  House 
Monday,  January  30 
2:30    p.m.:     "An    Interviewing 
Worlsshop":    Sohpie   Kerr   Room, 
Miller  Library 

Tuesday,  January  31 
9:30     p.m. -11:30     Jami^    & 
Jonathan  McKnight;  Coffee  House 
Wednesday,  February  1 
5:00-6:30  p.m.:  "Turkey  Night", 
Main  Dining  Room-Hodson  Hall 
Thursday,  February  2 
7:30  p.m.  Basketball  vs.  Western 
Maryland;  Cain  Athletic  Center 


defer  his  plans  and  join  the  college 
administration.  He  will  assess  the 
college's  current  situation  in  the 
development  area  -and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President 
regarding  the  direction  of  the 
development  program.  He  also  will 
advise  in  the  selection  of  a  long- 
term  Vice  President  for  develop- 
ment activities.  During  this  period 
of  transition,  Macielag  will 
manage  the  on-going  work  of  the 
Development  Office,  particularly 
the  Annual  Fund. 

President  Cater,  in  making  the 
announcement,  said,  "Mike 
Macielag  has  responded  to  my  call 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  College.  As 
past  President  of  Washington  Col- 
lege Alumni  Association,  he  brings 
great  strength  in  our  outreach  of 


supporters.  We  are  grateful  to 
him." 

Macielag,  33,  a  1973  graduate  of 
the  college  and  a  resident  of 
Chestertown,  said,  "I  am  honored 
that  Washington  College  has  asked 
for  my  assistance.  I  shall  spend  my 
energies  ensuring  that  the  current 
development  initiatives,  especially 
the  Annual  Fund,  progress  as  plan- 
ned." 

.  Macielag  succeeds  Thea  Childs, 
who  will  depart  in  mid-December 
for  an  administrative  position  with 
the  YWCA  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

"I  keenly  regret  the  loss  of  Thea 
Childs,"  remarked  President 
Cater.  "She  has  worked  creatively 
to  establish  special  programs  for 
the  cultivation  of  friends  for  the 
college. 


SGA    Plans  Activities 


(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 
Concert,  the  luau  and  films. 

Social  Chairman  Lucie  Hughes 
reported  that  much  of  the  spring 
schedule  "is  still  up  in  the  air"  but 
that  plans  are  forming  for  the  Bir- 
thday Ball,  a  band  the  week  after 
that,  the  Student-Faculty  Auction 
on  April  3  and  the  luau  on  April  14. 
Hughes  said  she  was  looking  into 
the  possibility  of  a  Skip  Castro  con- 
cert on  the  last  day  of  school, 
depending  on  how  much  money  is 
raised  from  other  events. 

Hughes  also  reported  that  NRBQ 
and  Production  have  been  booked 
for  the  spring  concert  and  that  the 


contracts  will  be  "signed  and  in  the 
mail  next  week." 

When  the  floor  was  opened  to 
senators  wishing  to  be  heard,  con- 
cerns were  voiced  over  a  peren- 
nially inoperative  vending 
machine  in  Cecil  House  and  the 
decay  of  the  brick  go-go  blocks  bet- 
ween the  new  dorms. 

A  Kent  House  senator  also  com- 
plained of  the  one  dryer  and  two 
washing  machines  in  his  buUding, 
none  of  which  work.  A  Minta  Mar- 
tin senator  expressed  a  desire  for 
"something"  to  be  done  about  the 
third-floor  bathrooms  there.  When 
pressed  for  details,  she  said,  "Just 
come  up  and  take  a  look. ' ' 


that  he  is  "one  of  about  300 
Americans  that  can  make  a  Uvlng 
primarily  out  of  fiction."  He  also 
noted  that  fame  was  not  part  of  the 
job,  citing  that  "Mr.  Whipple,  the 
T.V.  toilet  paper  salesman,  is  pro- 
bably more  fanious  in  the  United 
States  than  John  Steinbeck. ' ' 

Despite  the  fact  that  novel  writing 
is  not  a  sure  ticket  to  fame  or  for- 
tune, Grady  does  not  think  that  it 
is  in  danger  of  extinction.  "A  real 
writer  has  no  more  choice  about 
writing  than  he  does  about  living," 
he  said.  "When  one  stops,  so  does 
the  other." 

If  Grady's  message  sounds  bleak 
enough  to  discourage  a  young 
writer  then  his  "American  dream" 
success  story  is  more  than  enough 
to  encourage  anyone.  His  first 
novel.  Six  Days  of  the  Condor,  was 
immediately  published  when 
Grady  was  only  25  years  of  age.  It 
was  received  well  and  thus  made 
into  a  movie,  "Three  Days  of  the 
Condor,"  which  starred  Robert 
Redford.  Since  Condor  Grady  has 
published  several  books  including 
Shadow  fo  the  Condor  (a  sequel), 
and  Catch  the  Wind,  published  in 
1980.  He  is  currently  under  con- 
tract to  the  MacMillan  publishing 
company  to  two  additional  novels. 

For  those  people  who  live  to 
write  and  write  to  Uve,  Grady  of- 
fered advice:  "The  story  is  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the 
novel,"  he  said.  "Everything  else 
(plot,  style,  setting,  and  other 
elements  of  fiction)  should  serve 
the  storyline.  Young  writers  tend  to 
lean  too  heavily  on  theme  and  sym- 
boUsm,  which  can  be  gaudy.  Don't 
be  a  preacher,  because  you'll  doom 
your  book." 

Grady  also  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  a  well-rounded  educa- 
tion. "You  should  take  a  lot  of 
writing  courses  to  keep  in  prac- 
tice," he  said.  "Literature,  history, 
and  the  arts  are  all  important  too, 
because  they  teach  the  writers  how 
humans  interact." 

Finally,  he  said  to  be  bold,  "don't 
be  afraid  to  abandon  a  good  idea 
for  a  better  one.  Because,"  he 
laughed,  "if  a  truck  runs  over  you 
tomorrow,  you  would  rather  die 
working  on  your  best  rather  than 
your  second  best." 
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Boiling,  Bender  Accept  Chairs 


Kelly  Morrissy 
News  Editor 

The  Hodson  Trust  has  extended 
funds  for  two  new  faculty  chairs, 
the  President  Joseph  McLain  Chair 
and  the  Louis  Goldstein  Chair. 
Noted  biologist  Harvey  Bender, 
has  agreed  to  come  to  campus  for  a 
10  day  period  in  March  as  the 
McLain  Distinguished  Visiting 
professor.  Bender  will  be  here 
from  March  16-26,  and  is  prepared 
to  give  one  or  two  major  lectures, 
be  a  part  of  the  President's  Forum, 
and  make  himself  useful  in  any 
way  the  college  or  the  science  divi- 
sion wishes. 

Bom  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Harvey 
Bender  attended  nearby  Adelbert 
College,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  and  completed  his 
graduate  training  at  Northwestern 
University.  He  gained  post 
graduate  experience  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  (Berkley)  and  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  Bender 
has  held  positions  at  various 
universities,  including  Yale  and 
Purdue.  The  administration  notes 
Dr.  Bender  "is  a  very  distinguish- 
ed scientist  with  interest  in  value- 
issues  which  should  characterize  a 
holder  of  the  McLain  Chair." 


The  Goldstein  Chair 
A  position  similar  to  the  McLain 
chair  has  been  created  in  the 
Goldstein  Chair.  According  to  Dr. 
Tai  Sung  An,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  political  science,  ex- 
congressman  Richard  Boiling  is 
the  first  occupant  of  the  Louis 
Goldstein  chair." 

Congressman  Boiling  will  of- 
ficially assume  this  new  position 
beginning  February  13,  by  deliver- 
ing a  lecture  entitled  "Can 
Democracy  Survive? ' '  Boiling  is 
then  scheduled  to  hold  a  discussion 
session  with  the  Legislative  Intern- 
ship Students  on  February  21.  Two 
lecture-discussion  sessions  will  be 
conducted  for  the  American 
History  classes.  The  first  session, 
to  be  held  on  March  20,  will  deal 
with  the  second  Truman  Ad- 
ministration while  the  second 
session  (scheduled  for  April  3)  will 
be  concerned  with  career  paths  in 
Congress.  Boiling  will  also  preside 
over  two  lecture-discussions  with 
the  American  Government  classes. 
The  topic  of  the  March  27  session 
will  be  "Congressional  Reform 
since  1960"  and  that  of  the  April  10 
session  will  address  "The  Imperial 
Presidency  from  the  Congressional 


Perspective. ' '  All  four  lecture- 
discussions  will  be  held  at  Hynson 
Lounge  at  3:30  p.m.  on  the  schedul- 
ed dates.  The  faculty  notes  that 
students  other  than  those  taking 
Annerican  Government  or 
American  History  may  attend  if 
they  so  desire. 

Richard  Boiling  is  a  former  con- 
gressman from  Kansas  City  and 
possesses  a  long  and  distinguished 
service  record  in  the  House.  While 
teaching  at  Washington  College  the 
former  congressman  will  be  work- 
ing closely  with  Dr.  Tari  Renner, 

professor  of  poUtical  science.  "We 
are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  so- 
meone as  prominent  and  respected 
as  Boiling  coming  here,"  com- 
mented Renner. 

In  addition  to  the  scheduled  lec- 
tures, Boiling  will  hold  regular  of- 
fice hours  in  Ferguson  12  where  he 
hopes  to  help  seniors  with  their 
theses  and  discuss  job  op- 
portunities with  interested 
students.  According  to  Renner,  the 
utilization  of  Boiling's  expertise 
should  not  be  confined  to  PoUtical 
science  majors  alone  as  the  guest 
faculty   member   can   be   equally 


Banchoff  Discusses  Fourth  Dimension 


by  Jean  Steigleman 
Staff  Reporter 

Thomas  Banchoff,  chairman  of 
the  Mathematics  department  at 
Brown  University,  delivered  two 
lectures  this  week  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  College  Lecture 
Series.  The  first  lecture,  entitled 
•Edwin  Abbott's  Flatland  and  The 
Fourth  Dimension  in  Victorian 
England,"  emphasized  the  idea 
that  unknown  always  thrills  and 
challenges  mankind. 

The  fourth  dimension  has  always 
been  an  exciting  challenge  to  Dr. 
Banchoff.  As  a  child,  Dr.  Banchoff 
considered  the  comprehension  of 
the  fourth  dimension  to  be  impossi- 
ble.   The    fourth    dimension    also 


represents  the  world  of  tomorrow 
which  Dr.  Banchoff  illustrated  with 
slides. 

Dr.  Banchoff  focused  on  Edwin 
Abbott  and  his  book,  Flatland.  Ab- 
bott, bom  ia  1838.  was  fascinated 
by  the  fourth  dimension  throughout 
his  life  and  wrote  several  books 
and  as  an  Anglican  preacher 
became  headmaster  of  the  City  of 
London  School.  His  most  famous 
effort,  Flatland,  is  the  story  of 
several  communities;  Lineland 
with  one  dimension,  Pointland  with 
0  dimensions,  Flatland  with  2 
dimensions  and  Spaceland  with  3 
dimensions.  It  tells  the  experience 
of  a  Flatlander  meeting  a  circle 
from   Spaceland   who  provides   a 


WC  Secretaiy 


Ms.  Gertrude  Westcott  Starkey 
of  Chestertown  has  announced  her 
retirement  as  faculty  secretary  at 
Washington  College.  Ms.  Starkey, 
who  recently  was  honored  by  the 
college  for  20  years  of  continuous 
service,  plans  to  remain  in 
Chestertown. 

Ms.  Starkey,  a  native  of  Kent 
County  who  graduated  from 
Haaren  High  School  in  New  York 
City,  joined  the  College  community 
in  August,  1963,  as  a  secretarial 
assistant  to  Captain  (retired) 
Frank  W.  Hynson,  at  that  time 
director  of  College  development. 
Five  years  later  she  was  named 
faculty  secretary  and  for  15  years 


she  has  served  college  instructors 
from  her  Ferguson  Hall  office. 

During  her  service  to  the  Col- 
lege, Ms.  Starkey  has  been  as  avid 
patron  of  campus  events.  "I've  at- 
tended all  the  films,  plays,  dinner 
theatres,  and  concerts,  and  I  intend 
to  continue  enjoying  these  features 

of  campus  life,"  Ms.  Starkey  said. 
She  also  plans  to  spend  much  of  her 
time  traveling. 

Of  her  career  at  Washington  Col- 
lege, Ms.  Starkey  said, "It's  been  a 
great  pleasure  working  with  the 
faculty.  I've  always  been  impress- 
ed by  their  high  caliber  and  by 
their  concerns  for  education." 


great  learning  experience  for  the 
two-dimensional  figure.  In  reality, 
the  book,  is  actually  a  satire  of  Vic- 
torian England  and  its  social 
hierarchy.  Dr.  Banchoff  then  show- 
ed his  film,  "The  Hypercube:  Pro- 
jections and  Slicing,"  which  in 
Banchoff's  words,  fulfilled  the 
scenario  of  visual  experience  of  the 
fourth  dimension."  The  film 
started  with  a  square  that  turned 
into  a  cube  which  then  became  a 
four-dimensional  figure  that 
revolved  around  itself. 

The  next  day's  lecture  dealt  with 
"Computer  Animation  and  the 
Geometry  of  Surfaces  in  Third  and 
Fourth  Space."  He  showed  the  film 
he  had  used  in  his  previous  lecture 
and  then  ran  the  two  other  films, 
the  "Veronese  Surface"  and 
"Topology  and  Mechanics."  Both 
films  dealt  with  algebraic  objects 
being  changed  into  objects  that 
resembled  tubes  and  other  strange 
shapes. 


helpful  to  other  majors  such  as 
economics,  international  studies, 
sociology,  and  American  history. 
"Our  main  concern,"  confided  Dr. 
Renner,  "is  that  students  utilize 
him  (Boiling)." 

Richard  Boiling's  congressional 
career  stretched  from  1948  to  1982. 
As  protege  of  President  Harry 
Truman,  the  young  Democrat 
became  an  early  proponent  of  con- 
gressional reforms.  He  headed  the 
Boiling  Commission  which  sought 
to  make  the  House  more 
democratic.  Boiling  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  was  twice  a  candidate  tor 
House  Majority  Leader.  In  addi- 
tion, to  his  crusade  to  break  the 
House  seniority  system.  Con- 
gressman Boiling  was  also  actively 
involved  in  the  Civil  Rights  Move- 
ment.  Before  coming  to 
Washington  College,  Boiling  held 
the  Tip  O'Neill  Chair  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. He  currently  resides  at  near- 
by Compston,  Md.  BoUing  is  the 
author  of  three  important  boolcs  on 
congressional  reform:  Out  of 
Order  (1965),  Power  in  the  House 
(1968),  and  America's  Competitive 
Edge  (1982). 

The  faculty  regards  Richard 
Boiling's  appointment  with  en- 
thusiasm. Dr.  Renner  expressed 
his  optimism  concerning  the  suc- 
cess of  the  visit,  expressing  his  opi- 
nion that  "he  (Boiling)  is  an  ex- 
tremely able  individual."  Dr.  An 
echoed  Renner's  sentiments 
stating  "Washington  College  will 
benefit  from  this  appointment." 


The  Women's 
Lacrosse  Team 

is  looking  for  a  stu- 
dent who  would  like 
to  be  a  scorekeeper 
and/or  manager  for 
the  team.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  the  posi- 
tion should  contact 
either  Polly  White 
778-9742  or  Kathy 
Waye  in  the  Admis- 
sions     Office. 


ROBERT  L.  FORNEY,  INC. 
Jeweler 

Downtown  -  Cross  St. 

A  FRICNDL  Y  A  TMOSPHERE  FOR  QUALITY  SHOPPING 

Jewelry,  Watch,  and  Related  Repairs 
8:30-5Mon.-Fri. 

9-1  Sat.  778-1966 


AUDITIONS 

for  Drama  Department  production  ot  Shakespeare's 

THE  WINTER'S  TALE 

Roles  for  ISmenand  17women 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  1 

4:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 

TAWES  THEATER 


PAT&  SKIPPER  PRICE 


VILLAGE  TAVERN 

TAVERN  LIQUORS 


Monday  Nite 

9-12 

MENS  NIGHT 


Tuesday  Nite 
PITCHER  SPECIAL 


SPECIALS 

Wednesday  Nite 

IMPORTED  BEER 

90' 


Friday  Nite 
PEANUT  NITE 


Saturday  Nite 

912 
LADIES' NITE 


Thursday  Nite 

912 

BUD  DRAFT 

40' 

Happy  Hour 
11.12p.m. 
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Sororities,  Students  Prepare  For  Rush 


by  Sharon  Hinunanen 
Staff  Reporter 

Rush,  the  process  which  enables 
freshmen  and  transfer  student 
girls  to  consider  joining  a  sorority, 
is  about  to  commence,  announced 
president  of  the  Panhellenic  coun- 
cil, Chris  Garoppo. 
"It's  really  a  good  way  to  get  to 
know  a  large  group  of  girls, 
especially  upperclassmen,  but  also 
some  freshmen  and  transfer 
students  as  well.  For  that  reason 
alone  it's  worth  going  through 
rush.  It's  also  important  to  note 
that  there  is  no  obligation  to  join  a 
sorority  because  it  may  not  be  for 
everybody, ' '  stated  Garoppo. 

The  first  Panhellenic  party  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday.  January  31,  in 


Hynson  Lounge. 

'  'The  party  goes  from  7 :  30  to  9 :  30 
and  it  is  important  to  get  there  on 
time  because  each  sorority  puts  on 
a  little  skit.  Basically,  it  is  an  orien- 
tation meeting  where  freshmen 
can  learn  some  of  the  requirements 
of  rush  and  who  is  eligible,"  com- 
mented Garoppo. 

While  at  the  Panhellenic  party, 
freshmen  and  transfer  students 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  sign  the 
rush  lists.  Those  students  who  are 
unable  to  attend  the  party  must  get 
in  touch  with  the  president  of  the 
council,  and  they  will  have  until 
3:00  p.m.  of  the  following  day  to 
sign  up. 

Following  the  Panhellenic  party, 
there  wUl  be  a  series  of  informal 


PsYchol€>gy 


parties  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of 
February.  They  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  rushees  to  become 
acquainted  with  individual 
members  of  the  sorority. 

On  February  9,  one  hour  formal 
parties  will  be  held,  and  then  the 
rushees  will  report  to  the  second 
floor  of  Minta  Martin  for  preferen- 
cing.  Once  there,  the  rushees  will 
be  handed  a  sheet  of  paper  where 
they  will  indicate  their  first,  se- 
cond, and  third  choice.  If  a 
freshman  is  undecided  she  will  go 
on  continuous  open  bid.  If  a 
preference  is  indicated,  the 
freshman  will  then  return  to  se- 
cond floor  Minta  Martin  the  next 
night  at  7:00  p.m.  where  she  will 
pick  up  a  bid.  A  party  in  Theta 


House  will  follow. 

The  bidding  process,  ending  on 
February  10,  is  accompanied  by  a 
silent  period  lasting  from  midnight 
on  February  8,  until  the  bids  are 
given  on  Friday.  During  this  time, 
the  members  of  the  sororities  are 
not  allowed  to  converse  with 
rushees  on  sorority-related  sub- 
jects. 

Explains  Garoppo,  *'A  certain 
amount  of  impartiality  is  needed 
on  both  sides  to  maintain  objectivi- 
ty." 

Concluded  Garoppo,  "One  of  the 
major  misconceptions  about 
belonging  to  a  sorority  is  that  peo- 
ple think  you  can  not  have  friends 
outside  the  sorority,  which  is  simp- 
ly not  true." 


Internship  Provides  Knowledge,  Experience 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Staff  Reporter 

Students  Karen  Morgan,  Duncan 
Gilkey,  and  Robin  Albright  have 
been  selected  to  serve  as  interns 
during  the  spring  semester  at  the 
Upper  Shore  Mental  Health  Center, 
located  near  the  WC  campus. 

Like  the  other  appUcants  for  the 
position,  these  three  students  had 
to  submit  proposals  to  the 
Psychology  Department  specifical- 
ly stating  their  reasons  for  desiring 
the  internships.  Said  coordinator 
Dr.  James  Sieman,  "We  chose  the 
people  we  thought  would  derive  the 
most  profits  from  the  experience." 
He  added,  "We're  pretty  excited 
about  it  because  there  are  more 
{participating)  interns  than  we've 
ever  had  before." 

The  interns  spend  about  twenty 
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hours  each  week  working  in  dif- 
ferent programs.  Morgan  is  work- 
ing in  the  actual  85-bed  facility, 
which  houses  those  suffering  from 
incapacitating  mental  illness. 
Simply,  these  patients  lack  the 
ability  to  properly  care  for 
themselves. 

Gilkey  centers  his  activities  in 
the  Carter  Center,  a  special  max- 
imum security  wing  for  juvenile  of- 
fenders. Albright,  meanwhile, 
deals  extensively  with  patients  in 
the  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Siemen  praised  the  level  of 
cooperation  that  the  Mental  Health 
Center  extends  to  the  College. 
"They  just  love  for  our  students  to 
participate.  They  bend  over 
backwards  to  meet  our  needs  and 
do  their  best  to  provide  some  good 
opportunities.  The  students  don't 
just  answer  phones,"  he  noted. 

Working  closely  with  profes- 
sional staff  workers,  the  WC  in- 
terns will  deal  directly  with  patient 
diagnosis,  treatments,  and  testing. 
They  will  attend  team  planning 
meetings  and  activity  therapy  ses- 
sions and  act  as  co-councilors  dur- 
ing group  psycho-therapy  sessions. 
The  magnitude  of  the  respon- 
sibilities requires  the  students  to 
take  out  $1,000,000  in  professional 
liability  insurance. 

In   addition,    these   interns   will 


STREKH  YOUR  MIND 

WHILE  YOU  STRETOI  YOUR 

COLLEGE  DOLLARS. 

The  Amiy  College  Fund  way  to  get  the  money  for  college  makes 
a  lot  of  sense. 

To  qualify,  you  must  be  a  high  school  graduate,  make  good  marks 
on  the  Armed  Services  qualification  test,  and  enlist  and  train  in  one  of 
several  selected  skills  that  will  challenge  and  stretch  your  mind 

You  can  start  immediately  putting  aside  the  money  for  college 
And  for  every  $1  you  save  out  of  your  salary  (over  $570  a  month),  the 
government  will  add  more  than  $5  If  you  put  up  $  100  a  month,  in  a  2-year 
enlistment,  you'll  have  $15,200  for  college.  And  you'll  have  a  technical 
skill  that  might  help  you  decide  what  to  take  in  college. 

Your  Army  Recruiter  has  a  booklet  that  explains  all  about  the 
Army  College  Fund.  Pick  one  up. 

Capt.  James  Edwards 
(302)  629-6684 

ARMY  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


meet  one  hour  each  week  with 
hospital  staff  supervisors  to 
discuss  patients  and  their  treat- 
ment programs.  In  addition.  Dr. 
Siemen  will  assign  "fairly  exten- 
sive" readings  and  oversee  the  pro- 
duction of  a  final  paper. 

Dr.  Siemen  believes  that  the 
benefits  of  the  program  are  in- 
calculable:    "There's     just     no 


substitute  for  counseling  that's 
found  in  the  classroom."  He  con- 
tinued, "If  the  students  do  well,  we 
expect  them  to  think  like 
psychologists  for  the  first  time. 
Armed  with  a  whole  new  set  of 
questions,  their  learning  is  just 
beginning,  and  the  classroom 
knowledge  takes  on  a  whole  new 
focus." 


New      Faculty    Members 
Join     College     Ranks 


Washington  College  welcomes 
three  new  faculty  members  and  ap- 
proximately 20  new  students  as  the 
1984  Spring  Semester  begins  this 
week. 

Clare  S.  "Pat"  IngersoU  of 
Chestertown  will  be  a  visiting  lec- 
turer in  sociology.  She  received  a 
B.A.  degree  from  Washington  Col- 
lege and  an  M.A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs. 
IngersoU  has  taught  previously  at 
Washington  College  in  the 
sociology  department. 

Robert  Diers,  currently  a  pro- 
duct planner  for  the  household  pro- 
ducts division  of  the  Black  and 
Decker  Manufacturing  Company 
.of  Easton,  will  teach  a  course  in 
marketing  as  part  of  the  college's 
new  business  management  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Diers  received  a  B.B.A. 
degree  in  marketing  from  the 
University  of  Texas  in  Austin,  and 
an  M.S.  degree  in  the  same  field 
from  Colorado  State  University. 

Johnny  L.  Holdren  will  be  a 
visiting  assistant  professor  of 
American  literature  while  Dr. 
Richard  DeProspo  of  the  College's 
English  department  is  on  sab- 
batical. Mr.  Holdren  is  currently  a 


candidate  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  received 
his  B.A.  degree  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  has  taught 
previously  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  and  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Joining  the  college's  library  staff 
is  Judith  I.  Hymes  as  new  assistant 
librarian  and  director  of  technical 
services.  Ms.  Hymes  served  as  the 
director  of  technical  services  and 
cataloger  at  the  Bayamon  Univer- 
sity Technological  College  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  at 
the  Cayey  University  College, 
U.P.R.  She  received  a  B.S.  degree 
from  Mansfield  State  College  in 
Pennsylvania  and  an  M.S.  degree 
from  Drexel  University. 

Dr.  Robert  Anderson  of  the 
philosophy  department  and  Kathy 
Mills  of  the  music  department  will 
be  returning  from  sabbatical  for 
the  spring  semester.  Garry  Clarke 
of  the  music  department  will  be  on 
leave  for  the  semester. 

Brenda  Poteat,  a  1983  graduate 
of  the  college,  is  a  new  faculty 
secretary,  replacing  Gertrude 
Starkey  who  retired  in  December. 


Coming  to  the  C-house  tonight 
its's... 


BATMAN 


AOTT  BRINGS  YOU 
O.C.'S  BEST!! 

JAN.  27*  9:30-1:30 


$2.00,  ID  REQ 
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Psychological  Ethics  Subject  of  Book 


by  Caty  Coundjeris 
The  method  of  certain  scientific 
studies  has  become  a  focus  of  con- 
troversy among  many  intellectuals 
in  today's  technological  environ- 
ment. Psychology,  a  fairly  new 
science  in  the  scheme  of  history, 
had  its  origins  in  philosophy. 
However,  the  passing  of  several 
centuries  and  the  advancing  pro- 
gress that  psychology  is  making  in 
its  field  has  sparked  many  debates 
on  the  subject  of  ethics  in 
psychology. 

The  advent  of  such  stirring  and 
thought-provoking  issues  inspired 
one  philosopher  and  two 
psychologists  to  join  minds  in  a 
search  tor  the  bonding  elements  in 
their  fields  of  study  which 
culminated  in  the  publishing  of 
Ethical  Issues  in  Psychology.  This 
joint  effort  was  accomplished  by 
Dr.  J.  David  Newell,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  WC,  and  his  col- 
leagues, Psychologists  Marion  P. 
Steininger  and  Luis  T.  Garcia  from 


Rutgers  University  in  Camden, 
N.J. 

Dr.  Newell  and  Steininger  met  in 
a  bioethics  course  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and 
directed  by  Tom  Beauchamp.  This 
meeting  initiated  further  discus- 
sions, and  correspondence  followed 
which  eventually  led  to  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  book.  Garcia  later  joined 
the  two  as  an  author  after  con- 
tributing helpful  critism  to  earlier 
chapters. 

Dr.  Newell  uses  psychologically 
relevant  examples,  ethics  and 
moral  reasoning  to  introduce  in  the 
first  section.  The  work  of 
psychologists  is  developed  in  the 
next  two  sections  by  Steininger  and 
Garcia.  In  the  final  section,  Stein- 
inger and  Dr.  Newell  discuss  the 
overlapping  concerns  and  concepts 
of  psychology  and  ethics. 

The  book,  which  took  four  years 
to  complete,  was  published  this 
year  in  paperback  as  well  as  hard- 
back editions   for   use   in   college 


Notes  From  the  Kitchen 


by  Darrell  Jester 

The  Washington  College  Food 
Service  is  proud  to  announce  that 
two  of  the  many  special  food  service 
events  for  the  second  semester  will 
be  coming  up  in  the  next  two 
weeks. 

The  first  special  event  wiU  be 
Turkey  Day"  on  Wednesday, 
Febrnaf5ri;'i9g?:*'-Turk^*Ba#S*' 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Russell  Teiff,  Sales  Manager  for 
H.W.  Langacle.  The  special  menu 
for  this  all  day  event  will  be  turkey 
sausage  for  breakfast  whUe  lunch 
will  feature  turkey  tam,  turkey 
ham,  turkey  salami,  turkey 
bologna,  and  turkey  franks. 
Turkey  breast  and  thighs  will  be 
served  for  dinner.  Also,  a 
"Longacre  Booth"  will  be  set  up  in 
the  Main  Dining  Room  throughout 
the  day  to  provide  literature  and  in- 
formation on  turkey.  A  slide  show 
on  the  Longacre  plant  and  its  pro- 
duction method  will  be  shown  dur- 
ing dinner.  A  question  and  answer 
period  will  begin  at  6 :  30  p.m. 

The  second  special  event  will  be 
a  three  day  program  entitled 
"Eastern  Shore  Celebration."  The 
dates  for  this  three-fold  program 
will  be  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  February  6th,  7th,  and 
8th.  The  goal  of  this  program  is  to 
educate,  and  to  promote  what  the 
Eastern  Shore  has  to  offer.  The 
three  day  celebration  will  also  help 


students  in  understanding  the 
Eastern  Shore  and  its  way  of  life.  If 
any  student  is  interested  in  con- 
tributing art  work  or  paintings  with 
an  Eastern  Shore  flavor  the 
celebration  please  stop  in  and  see 
either  Jeff  DeMoss  or  myself. 

A  La  Carte:  I  hope  that  everyone 
enjoyed  "Food  for  a  Better  World" 
on  Monday  and  the  Ham  and 
"  ISysler  Dinfifr'Sn  Wsdnesday. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  the 
students  who  helped  out  in  the  Din- 
ing Hall  last  Wednesday  when  we 
were  short-staffed  because  of  the 
snow.  Your  help  was  much  needed 
and  greatly  appreciated. 

Allan  Piazzi  was  the  winner  of 
the  Super  Bowl  Contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Food  Service. 

There  are  still  jobs  available  in 
the  Dining  Hall.  If  anyone  is  in- 
terested in  working,  please  stop  by 
to  see  me  and  sign  up. 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


(ftM 


Phone  778-1501 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10  %  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Party  Discounts  Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 
STOP  IN  AT 

JIM'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs/7.79  per  carton 


classrooms  and  by  psychologists  in 
private  practice.  In  addition,  the 
book  will  circulate  internationally. 

Ethical  Issues  in  Psychology  is 
one  of  the  first  books  of  its  kind  to 
effectively  deal  with  philosophy 
and  psychology  without  excluding 
the  merits  of  one  or  the  other.  The 
book  is  an  overview  of  the  science 
of  psychology  and  how  it  is  linked 
to  ethical  reasoning.  In  describing 
the  book's  purpose,  the  authors 
wished  to  engage  the  reader's  at- 
tention and  develop  his  thoughts  on 
ethical  issues  in  psychology. 

Dr.  Newell,  who  has  also  written 
several  other  books,  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  main  challenges  of 
writing  in  collaboration  is  the  need 


to  express  ideas  in  terms  others 
can  understand.  Therefore,  a  very 
readable  text  was  the  end  result. 
Dr.  Newell  said,  "It  was  a  genuine- 
ly co-authored  book.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  note  how  we  all  worked 
as  individuals  and  were  pleased 
with  the  whole." 

In  retrospect.  Dr.  Newell 
believes  the  objectives  of  the 
authors  of  Ethical  Issues  in 
Psychology  were  well  met  in  the 
finished  product.  Dr.  Newell  said, 
"We  wanted  to  show  the  interrela- 
tionships between  psychology  and 
ethics  and  to  develop  the  concept 
that  psychologists  must  not  ignore 
the  moral  dimensions  of  their 
ethics. 


Employee  of  the  Month 


by  Jimmy  Olsen 

The  Washington  College 
Maintenance  Department  would 
like  to  congratulate  Rayfield  Har- 
mon on  his  selection  as  employee  of 
the  month.  Rayfield  has  held 
various  positions  within  the 
maintenance  department  for  close 
to  twenty  years.  He  currently  is 
responsible  tor  the  cleaning 
maintenance  of  all  the  classrooms, 
hallways,  bathrooms,  and  the 
faculty  lounge  in  William  Smith 
Hall.  During  the  recent  Christmas 
break  Rayfield  was  one  of  two 
team  leaders  responsible  for  strip- 
ping and  waxing  all  the  dormitory 
floors  on  campus. 


Rayfield  and  his  wife  Eleanor  ( a 
former  W.C.  employee)  live  in 
Chestertown  and  are  the  parents  of 
seven  children. 


After  having  worked  at  WC  for 
several  years,  Mr.  Harman 
believes  the  College  and  its  people 
are  becoming  friendlier  and  more 
understanding.  "I  like  the  job,  and 
1  enjoy  the  people  that  I  work 
with,"  concludes  Mr.  Harman. 


(-  ■» 
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Rayfield  Harman 


^^^ 


DANNY'S  NORTHSIDE  RESTAURANT 

Newtown  Square  •  778-4900 
Bvery  Thursday  Night  •  AIIYou-Can-Eat 
Steamed  Shrimp         *7.95    perperson 

Every  Sunday  '/;  Price  Pizza  w//Purchase 
of  Pitcher  of  Beer  or  Soda 
College  Heights  Carry  Out 

Phone:  778-4901 


_^      MAKE  $12,200 
FOR  COLLEGE  WHILE  YOU'RE 
GOING  TO  COLLEGE. 

Give  your  local  Army  Reser\'e  unit  a  weekend  a  month 
and  a  couple  of  summers  during  college,  and  they'll  give  you 
over  $12,000  tor  college.  Up  to  $4,000  in  college  aid  is  yours 
just  for  joining  most  units.  Plus  over  $2 ,200  for  two  summer 
training  periods.  And  anotlier  $6,000  for  serving  a  weekend 
a  month  plus  two  weeks  a  year.  Interested'  For  more  infor- 
mation call  any  of  the  number  listed  below  Or  stop  by, 

ARMY  RESERVE.  BE  ALLYOU  CAN  BE. 


Capt.  James  Edwards 
(302)  629-6684 
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Cagers  Ranked  in  Top  Twenty 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

The  Washington  College  basket- 
ball team  continues  to  have  an  ex- 
cellent season.  Posting  a  12-3 
record,  the  Shoremen  are  currently 
ranked  seventh  in  the  NCAA  Divi- 
sion III.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
Shore  cagers  have  ever  been  voted 
into  the  top  20  since  the  NCAA  in- 
itiated Division  III. 

This  year's  starting  record  is 
WC's  best  in  many  years,  and  two 
of  the  three  losses  have  been  to 
Division  I  teams,  University  of 
Delaware  and  Towson  State.  In 
both  losses,  the  Shoremen  played 
solidly,  only  to  lose  by  small 
margins.  Washington  pulled  to  a 
43-38  haUtime  lead,  but  were  over- 
come at  the  end  to  lose  by  three 
points.  In  the  Towson  contest,  the 
Shore  hoopsters  drove  within  three 
points  with  11  seconds  remaining 
but    lost   by    81-76.    Prior    to   the 


Towson  game,  WC  earned  victories 
over  Lycoming,  Bridgewater,  St. 
Mary's,  St.  Lawrence,  Widener, 
Gallaudet,  Christopher  Newport, 
and  York. 

Over  the  past  five  games,  the 
Shoremen  have  added  four  wins 
and  one  loss  to  their  record. 

Beginning  on  January  11,  the 
hoopsters  hosted  West  Chester  and 
Washington  College  emerged  vic- 
torious by  a  score  of  74-69.  This  win 
was  particularly  satisfactory  since 
it  followed  the  Towson  loss  and 
because  West  Chester  was  one 
team  that  defeated  WC  last  season. 
In  the  contest  the  Shoremen  were 
led  to  victory  by  Tom  Keefe  and 
Bob  Fornoff  who  both  scored  16 
points.  Other  scoring  leaders  in- 
cluded Leroy  Keller  with  15  points 
and  Kurt  Keller  with  13  points  and 
13  rebounds. 

The  Shore  squad  followed  this 
win  with  another  over  Drewson 
January  14.  In  the  89-86  triimiph. 


Senior  Tom  Keefe,  scored  his  1000th  point  in  Saturday's  game 
against  Swarthmore. 

Keefe  Scores  1000th 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

On  Saturday,  January  21,  senior 
Tom  Keefe  reached  his  1000-point 
college  career  mark  at  WC.  Keefe 
attained  this  honor  with  18:38  left 
in  the  second  half  in  the  75-54 
triumph  over  Swarthmore  College. 
Tom  is  only  the  sixteenth  player  to 
collect  1000  points  or  more  in  the  72- 
year  history  of  basketball  at 
Washington  College.  Scoring  14 
points  for  the  game,  Keefe  brought 
his  total  to  1006. 

A  senior  from  Trenton,  NJ,  Keefe 
is  a  6'4"  starting  forward  for  the 
Shore  Squad,  which  currently 
boasts  a  12-3  record  and  are  ranked 
m  in  NCAA  Division  III.  With 
seconds  remaining  on  the  clock, 
head     coach     Tom     Finnegan 


presented  Keefe  with  a  "1000-point 
basketball."  In  addition  to  this 
honor,  Keefe  was  awarded  this 
year's  MVP  title  as  the  high  scorer 
in  the  Washington  College  Wild 
Goose  Classic  Tournament  on 
December  9. 

Coach  Finnegan  commented, 
"Toni  has  been  a  very  consistent 
scorer  for  four  seasons,  and  he  is 
one  of  our  leading  rebounders.  He 
has  been  with  the  Shoremen  during 
four  years  in  which  the  team  has 
steadily  improved,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  major  contributors  to  the  suc- 
cess we  are  enjoying  now."  In  addi- 
tion to  being  an  outstanding 
athlete,  Tom,  a  history  major,  is  a 
Dean's  List  scholar. 

Editor's  Note:  The  editor  and 
staff  of  The  Elm  congratulate  Tom 
on  this  accomplishment. 


Great  Oaks  Landing  Restaurant 

"Valentine's  Sweetheart  Evening" 

Saturday,  February  11th,  5:00-9:00  p.m. 

Dinner  for  Two:  $25.00 

plus  Tax  &  gratuity 

Music  for  listening  ft  dancing  by  Dave  Brandt 

Call  778-2100  for  tickets  &  reservations 


forward  Leroy  Keller  topped  all 
scores  with  23  points.  He  was 
followed  closely  by  Bob  Fornoff 
who  collected  20  points  as  well  as 
nine  rebounds.  Jeff  Yost,  who  is 
known  for  his  tine  outside  shooting, 
added  15  points.  ' 

WC  suffered  their  first  MAC  loss 
on  January  17  to  Johns  Hopkins. 
The  Blue  Jays  came  to  Chester- 
town  ready  to  play,  and  the 
Shoremen  <hd  not  play  as  smoothly 
as  in  previous  games.  Consequent- 
ly Hopkins  edged  Washington  58-57. 
During  this  loss,  Tom  Keefe  scored 
13  points,  Bob  Fornoff  hit  for  9 
points  and  11  rebounds,  and  Scott 
Spurrier  collected  10  points. 

On  Saturday  following  the  loss  to 
Hopkins,  the  Shore  cagers  re- 
bounded vigorously  against  Swar- 
thmore. From  the  opening  tip-off 
WC  dominated  the  floor.  When  the 
final  buzzer  sounded  the  Shoremen 
emerged  with  a  resounding  75-54 
victory. 

The  entire  Shore  team  played  in 


this  contest  which  enabled  the  new,! 
younger  players  to  gain  valuable! 
game  experience.  Tom  Keefe  lead! 
the  way  with  14  points.  In  addition  \ 
to  accumulating  14  points,  Keefe' 
scored  his  1000th  career  point.  Bob 
Fornoff  followed  with  nine  points, 
and  Leroy  Keller  and  Scott  Spur- 
rier collected  eight  points  a  piece. 

Most  recently  the  Shoremen 
travelled  to  Pennsylvania  on  Tues- 1 
day  where  they  defeated  Ursinus  to 
collect  their  12th  win.  In  the  98-91 1 
victory  WC's  fine  outside  shooter.s 
came  through.  Scott  Spurrier  out 
scored  all  with  22  points.  Leroy  and 
Kurt  Keller  hit  for  20  and  18  points 
respectively.  From  the  inside  Bob 
Fornoff  added  10  points  while  Tom 
Keefe  collected  nine. 

Thus  far,  the  Shoremen  have 
demonstrated  sound  play,  and  the 
Coach  and  team  expect  to  finish  the 
season  in  fine  fashion.  The 
hoopsters'  next  home  game  is 
February  2,  when  they  host 
Western  Maryland. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


Irene  Nicolaidis 
Staff  Reporter 

Since  the  red  hot  Sho'men,  with 
an  12-3  record,  have  been  tearing 
up  the  basketball  court,  picking  an 
Athlete  of  the  Week  was  somewhat 
of  a  difficult  task.  Leroy  Keller, 
however,  is  the  flame  that  burned  a 
little  brighter  in  the  past  week. 

With  an  average  of  15  points  and 
5  assists  per  game,  this  jimior 
guard  has  been  instrumental  as  the 
team's  principal  ball  handler. 


Leroy,  a  business  major  from 
East  Baltimore,  attended  higll 
school  at  Archbishop  Curley  ancf 
played  basketball  there  tor  fom 
years.  Although  this  is  only  Leroy's 
first  year  as  a  Sho'man  hoopster,' 
he  is  a  key  to  the  team's  winnin; 
strategies. 

Leroy  is  optimistic  about  tht 
team.  "We  have  a  good  shot  at  post 
season  play  and  as  long  as  we  stay 
healthy,  we  will  be  all  right." 


Lambdas  May  Lose  West  Hall 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Staff  Reporter 

and 

Claire  Yaniga 

Staff  Reporter 

Members  of  the  Lambda  Pi  Delta 

fraternity  who  occupy  West  Hall 

have  been  required  to  vacate  the 

Hill    Dorm    at    the    end    of    the 

semester. 

The  notice  of  eviction  followed  an 
inspection  made  by  the  WC  Alumni 
Council  on  December  10,  1983.  An- 
nounced in  advance,  the  inspec- 
tion was  a  final  action  taken  in 
response  to  a  series  of  complaints 
about  the  deterioration  of  West 
Hall. 

Council  Wasn't  Impressed 
Dean  of  Students  Mrs.  Maureen 
Mclntyre  commented,  "It  isn't  a 
new  problem.  There  have  been 
complaints  about  the  condition  of 
tne  Hill  Dorms  ever  since  I've  been 
here."  The  Dean  repeatedly 
reminded  the  Lambdas  of  the 
Alumni  Council  inspection  in  the 
weeks  preceding  December  10th. 


Graffiti  is  among  the  property  abuses  which  have  influenced  the 
administration's  decision  to  remove  the  Lambda  Pi  Delta 
Fraternity  from  West  Hall. 


"They  knew  it  was  coming.  Some 
of  this  could  have  been  avoided  if 
they  had  taken  it  a  little  more 
seriously,"  said  Dean  Mclntyre. 

Current  Lambda  President  Greg 
Baker  commented,  "They  in- 
spected    the    day    after    our 


Christmas  party,  and  they  weren't 
impressed  at  all."  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  one  Alumni  Council 
Member,  the  inspection  group  was 
"appalled"  at  the  conditions  in  the 
dorm. 
The  Lambda's  case  was  further 


weakened  by  extensive  interior 
damage  inflicted  within  the 
building  on  the  final  day  of  exams 
last  semester.  In  addition,  one  of 
the  fraternity  members  broke  into 
the  building  over  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Report  Filed 
The  Alumni  Council  filed  its 
report  with  the  Administration  and 
the  ultimate  decision  to  evict  the 
Lambdas  was  implemented  by  the 
Deans  of  Students.  "We  took  the 
action  based  on  strong  recommen- 
dations made  by  other  segments  of 
the  College,"  explained  Dean 
Mclntyre. 

Where  From  Here? 

Presently,  it  is  unclear  where  the 
fraternity  will  be  housed  next  year. 
However,  Lambda  President 
Baker  has  not  abandoned  all  op- 
timism. "We're  still  hoping  that 
they're  not  going  to  toss  us  out 
completely.  We're  going  to  appeal 
the  decision  and  talk  to  Presidenl 
Cater,"  he  said. 
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O'Connor,  Williams,  Ball  to  Highlight  Convocation 


by  Kelly  Morrissey 
News  Editor 

The  Administration  has  announc- 
ed the  1984  Washington's  Birthday 
Convocation  will  be  held  on  Satur- 
day, February  18  at  2:00  p.m.  in 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center.  The 
ceremonies  will  include  an  address 
by  Colin  Williams,  Executive  Vice 
President  for  Aspen  Institute,  and 
the  conferring  of  an  honorary 
degree  upon  Sandra  Day  O'Connor, 
Justice  for  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Although  she  is  not 


Supreme  Court  Justice  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor  will  receive  an 
honorary    degree 

the  keynote  speaker.  Justice 
O'Connor  has  been  asked  to  say  a 
few  words  at  the  assembly. 
And  The  Winner  Is... 
In  addition  to  these  events,  a 
nandf  ul  of  academic  awards  will  be 
distributed  at  convocation. 
Originally,  the  administration  had 
planned  to  confer  a  much  larger 
number  of  the  annual  awards  at  the 
Birthday  Convocation  in  order  to 
reduce  the  lengthy  spring  and  fall 
convocation    ceremonies,    during 


which  these  awards  have  been- 
distributed  in  the  past.  However, 
according  to  Registrar  Ermon 
Foster,  the  administration  decided 
to  withhold  the  conferral  of  the 
senior  departmental  awards  until 
spring.  With  regard  to  the  depart- 
mental awards,  Foster  said,  "the 
professors  felt  they  couldn't  make 
a  decision  this  early  in  the  season." 
The  awards  that  actually  will  be 
presented  at  Birthday  Convocation 
include  the  Chi  Alpha  Theta 
Award,  for  history,  the  Phi  Sigma 
Tau  award  for  philosophy,  the  Ger- 
man Book  Award  and  others. 

Standing  Room  Only 

In  response  to  last  semester's 
outcry  over  the  lack  of  seating 
available  to  students  at  Fall  con- 
vocation, the  administration  has 
agreed  to  provide  reserve  seating 
for  students.  According  to  William 
Thompson,  Director  of  Public 
Relations  for  Washington  College, 
"a  special  section  will  be  roped  off 
tor  the  students."  This  section  will 
remain  inaccessible  to  non- 
students  until  five  minutes  before 
convocation  begins;  whereupon  it 
will  be  opened  to  the  general 
public. 

This  year's  convocation  speaker, 
Colin  Williams,  is  both  Executive 
Vice  President  at  Aspen  Institute 
for  Humanistic  Studies  and  pro- 
fessor at  Yale  Divinity  School. 
Born  in  Australia,  he  graduated 
from  Melbourne  University  with  a 
history  degree  in  1945,  and  came  to 
Drew  University,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  earned  his  Bachelors  and 
Ph.D. 

In  the  early  1950's,  Williams 
served  as  delegate  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  assembly.  He 
later  became  Director  of  the  Doc- 
tor of  Ministry  Program  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  From  1969- 
1979,  Williams  was  Dean  of  Yale 
Divinity  School. 


This  year's  honored  guest. 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  was 
the  first  woman  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
stands  as  the  nation's  highest  rank- 
ing female  official.  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  nominated 
Sandra  O'Connor  as  an  associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ju- 
ly of  1981,  has  described  her  as  "a 
person  for  all  seasons,  a  woman 


who  meets  the  very  high  standards 
that  I  demand  of  all  court  ap- 
pointees." 

Before  she  filled  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  retirement  of 
Justice  Potter  Steward,  Justice 
O'Connor  served  as  judge  in  the 
Arizona  State  Court  of  Appeals  for 
two  years.  From  1975-1979  she  sat 
on  the  Maricepa  County  Superior 
( Continued  on  Page  4 ) 


Alternative  Housing  Considered 
For  '84  Dorm  Reconstruction 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

Plans  for  the  long-awaited 
Somerset  Dormitory  renovation 
(now  scheduled  to  begin  in  late 
May  of  1984)  have  given  birth  to  yet 
another  problem  confronting  the 
Student  Affairs  Office  —  the  ques- 
tion of  where  to  relocate  the  ap- 
proximately 120  students  whom  the 
construction  work  will  displace. 
Although  no  definite  plan  has  been 
mapped  out  (We're  still  consider- 
ing a  lot  of  alternatives,  and  no 
decisions  have  been  made."). 
Maureen  Kelley  Mclntire,  Dean  of 
Student  Affairs,  admits  to  already 
having  tentatively  considered  a 
number  of  different  strategies  to 
deal  with  the  inconvenience. 
Fewer  Singles 

Undoubtedly,  Dean  Mclntire  ad- 
mits, space  in  all  dorms  will  be 
severely  limited  by  the  sudden  in- 
flux of  homeless  students.  A  major 
impact  will  be  felt  by  those 
students  who,  upon  reaching  their 
junior  and  senior  years,  expect 
single  occupancy  rooms.  Because 
of  the  increased  number  of 
students  in  all  dorms,  all  double- 
sized  rooms  traditionally  used  as 
singles    by    upperclassmen    will, 


beginning  next  fall,  again  be  utiliz- 
ed as  doubles.  (In  addition,  many 
triple-sized  rooms  now  being  used 
as  doubles  will  also  take  in  the  re- 
quired three  occupants.  The  dean 
points  out  that  "only  those  rooms 
originally  intended  as  singles  will 
be  used  that  way,"  and  regretfully 
notes  that  although  preferences  for 
housing  will  again  be  done  in  order 
of  seniority,  it  will  be  flatly  im- 
possible for  the  college  to  ac- 
commodate even  all  its  seniors 
with  single  rooms. 

"There  is  no  way  we  can 
guarantee  (that  type  of  rooming 
situation).  We  don't  have  enough 
single  rooms  for  every  member  of 
the  senior  class."  Accordingly,  the 
availability  of  single  rooms  for 
next  year's  juniors  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Nothing  Certain 
In  addition  to  "maximizing 
space"  by  doubling-up  students 
Kelley  admits  that  other  housing 
possibilities  exist.  Among  these  is 
the  idea  that  some  traditionally 
single-sex  dormitories  or  floors 
may  go  co-ed  to  cope  with  increas- 
ed number  of  male  students. 

(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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Editorials 

Quality  Speakers 

Complain,  complain,  complain.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  all 
we  ever  do  here  at  WC  is  complain.  The  most  frequent  targets 
of  the  College's  grumblings  seem  to  be  the  administration  and 
its  policies.  Although  The  Elm  often  is  among  the  first  to  point 
out  the  College's  inadequacies,  perhaps  now  it  the  time  to  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  the  new  administration,  under  the 
direction  of  President  Cater,  seems  to  do  and  do  well,  it  is  to  at- 
tract important  dignitaries  and  well-known  personalities  to  the 
Washington  College  campus. 

With  such  spealcers  as  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  Lady 
Bird  Johnson,  Walter  Cronkite,  and  Roger  Mudd,  the  ad- 
ministration has  managed  to  provide  students  with  interesting, 
topical  and  internationally  celebrated  speakers-something 
which  the  College  was  greatly  lacking  prior  to  the  inauguration 
of  President  Cater.  In  addition  to  acquiring  these  speakers,  the 
new  administration  has  been  quite  successful  in  establishing  a 
great  deal  of  student  interaction  with  College  guests  through  in- 
formal receptions,  luncheons,  and  president's  forums.  As  a 
result,  the  students  here  at  WC  have  been  able  to  meet  and 
share  their  thoughts  with  celebrated  figures.  Yes,  we  are 
lucky;  it  is  not  every  college  student  who  gets  to  meet  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  and  discuss  her  White  House  years  while  drinking 
tea  on  the  library  terrace. 

Yet  there  is  another  important  aspect  of  drawing  these 
celebrated  guests  to  our  Eastern  Shore  hideaway.  The  presence 
of  these  "big  names"  at  WC  has  focused  a  great  deal  of  media 
attention  on  our  formerly  obscure  campus.  As  the  administra- 
tion seems  to  well  understand,  this  sort  of  publicity  is  vital  to 
the  College,  if  it  is  to  survive  its  third  century.  The  presence  of 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  on  campus  may  not  only  draw  to  the  Col- 
lege a  great  many  press  respresentatives,  but  perhaps  also  a 
few  more  prospective  students  who  were  not  entirely  convinced 
of  the  value  of  a  small  four  year  liberal  arts  college  on 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore. 

Students  probably  will  continue  to  complain  when  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  standing  in  a  crowded  theater  in  order  to  hear 
the  College's  convocation  speaker.  But,  perhaps,  there  is  some 
value  in  the  fact  that  Washington  College  is  able  to  attract 
speakers  who  can  fill  Tawes  to  its  full  capacity. 


The  Big  Time 

For  a  majority  of  the  Washington  College  population,  the 
term  "sports"  is  synonymous  with  a  vision  of  sticks,  hard  rub- 
ber balls  and  an  evergrowing  fascination  with  The  Crease.  It  is 
with  justifiable  pride  that  the  school  points  to  its  lacrosse  team 
as  a  treasure.  In  the  past  few  months,  however,  the  College 
community  has  witnessed  the  rise  to  success  and  fame  of  yet 
another  offering  of  the  Athletic  Department  -  the  Shoreman 
basketball  team.  The  first-time-ever  ranking  of  the  WC  squad 
in  the  top  20  teams  in  the  NCAA  Division  III,  however  momen- 
tous, seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  many  students  whose 
day-to-day  thoughts  extend  no  further  than  tomorrow's 
philosophy  quiz  or  next  week's  computer  project. 

While  academics  are  indeed  the  center  of  college  life,  "time- 
out" can-  and  should  be-  donated  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
athletic  accomplishments  of  the  school  as  well.  The  outstanding 
fan  support  shown  to  this  year's  basketball  team  testifies  to  a 
growing  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  student  body.  This  spirit 
is  well-placed,  for  the  significance  of  the  team's  ranking  can  not 
be  overestimated.  For  any  college,  placement  in  the  top  20  can 
be  considered  an  honor;  given  the  WC  statistics,  it  is  one  of  the 
year's  outstanding  accomplishments.  In  a  school  known  as  one 
of  Maryland's  best-kept  secrets,  to  which  the  public  eye  is 
mainly  drawn  by  an  English  prize  and  a  lacrosse  team,  the 
emergence  of  a  championship-material  basketball  team  seems 
dubious,  to  say  the  least. 

But,  please,  nobody  tell  that  to  the  WC  Shoremen  who,  at  this 
point  in  their  season  have  racked  up  15  wins,  with  only  one  loss 
in  MAC  conference  play.  The  team,  whose  solid  outside 
shooting  has  overcome  an  overall  lack  of  height  and  whose 
senior  starter  recently  popped  in  however,  that  in  recent  years 
WC  has  not  been  a  haven  for  this  particular  court  sport.  Lack- 
ing the  resources  of  many  of  the  larger  universites  in  the  top  20 
poll  (such  as  celebrity  coaches,  national  media  exposure  and 
vast  sums  of  money  to  attract  promising  young  players),  the 
Shoremen's  accomplishment  is  indeed  a  source  of  pride  -  not 
only  for  the  team  itself,  but  tor  the  school  as  well.  At  a  time 
when  big  players,  big  names  take  all  the  titles  in  sports,  it  is 
rewarding  to  see  that  the  underdog  -  a  small  liberal  arts  school 
-  can  hit  the  big  time. 

M.H.H. 


Commentary 

Can  Reagan  Justify  MX  Missile? 


by  David  Joyce 

(Last  Wednesday  night).  During 
his  State  of  the  Union  address, 
President  Reagan  stated  that  he 
felt  "a  nuclear  war  cannot  be  won 
and  must  never  be  fought."  But  is 
he  sincere?  Is  the  'MX'  missile 
sponsored  by  Reagan's  ad- 
ministration an  instrument  of 
nuclear  warfare? 


To  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
a  brief  history  of  nuclear  doctrine 
is  in  order.  Since  the  acquisition  of 
■nukes'  by  both  East  and  West  after 
World  War  II,  it  has  been  the  duty 
of  all  American  leaders  to  prohibit 
atomic  war. 

As  the  time  passed,  a  policy 
known  as  deterrence  came  to  be. 
The  basic  idea  is  that  if  the  Soviets 
attack  us,  we  will  retain  a  suffi- 
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cient  number  of  weapons  to  launch 
a  counter-attack.  Thus,  it  would  be 
illogical  for  the  Russians  to  attack 
us  in  the  first  place. 

Unfortunately,  Reagan's  concept 
of  the  'MX'  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  changes 
allot  this. 

When  first  contemplated,  the 
new  missile  was  to  replace  the 
Minuteman  system  considered  to 
be  increasingly  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  attack.  Being  mobile,  the 
'MX'  was  intended  to  e  as  in- 
vulnerable as  possible. 

However,  politics  changed  all  of 
this.  Indeed,  when  pro-Reagan 
backers  in  tlie  mid-West  opposed 

Letter  to  the  Editor 


the  system,  the  enormous  'nut 
shell'  plan  of  moving  the  weapons 
from  shelter  to  shelter  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  present  plan  calls  for  100 
'MX'  missiles,  carrying  1000 
warheads,  to  replace  100 
Minuteman  III  missiles  fielding  300 
warheads.  This  would  raise  the 
level  of  American  land  based  reen- 
try vehicles  from  the  present  2100 
to  2800. 

The  problem  associated  with  this 
doctrine  is  that  it  breaks  away 
from  the  traditional  time  tested 
policy  of  deterrence.  It  gives  our 


Ideological  Pretzels? 


Last  week  in  a  talk  about  the 
news  media,  a  visiting  lecturer 
made  this  astonishing  statement; 
"Talk  about  truth  is  impossible  - 
the  American  public  doesn't  want 
to  hear  the  truth.  The  truth  is  too 
unpleasant." 

The  speaker  did  not  reveal 
however  on  what  scientific  survey 
he  was  basing  this  assertion  which 
seems  cynical  to  say  the  least. 
Perhaps  its  simply  an  example  of  a 
new  tendency  to  blame  the  public 
for  the  untrustworthiness  and 
decadence  of  the  news  media.  Per- 
sonally I  don't  believe  that  the 
public  is  averse  to  the  truth. 

Could  it  be  that  the  growing  wave 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  news 


media  which  even  TIME  magazme 
recognized  last  year  in  a  cover 
story  after  Grenada  stems  from 
the  public's  gut  feeling  that  it  is  not 
getting  the  facts  from  the  press,  or 
that  it  is  getting  them  twisted  like 
ideological  pretzels? 

The  notion  that  truth  is  too  good 
for  us  does  often  seem  to  be  the 
motivating  force  at  the  networks, 
and  on  the  printed  page. 

The  same  was  also  evident  in 
"1984"  where  people  were  ruthless- 
ly manipulated  by  means  of  televi- 
sion and  the  editing  out  of  facts 
deemed  detrimental  to  the  func- 
tioning of  a  totalitarian  society. 

Henry  Rosin 
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Is  Armageddon   Really  That   Close? 


Since  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  for  re- 
election on  Sunday,  January  29th, 
the  crisis  in  Lebanon  has  become  a 
major  political  campaign  issue.  In 
October  1983,  Congress  did  not  call 
upon  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
but  did  agree  to  an  18-month  exten- 
sion of  the  presence  of  U.S. 
Marines  in  Beirut.  Since  that  time, 
bombing  has  occurred,  killing  over 
two  hundred  Marines  in  addition  to 
the  French  troops  who  were 
wounded  or  killed  as  well.  A  cease- 
fire has  also  been  affected,  and  yet 
shelling  continues,  as  negotiations 
continue  to  be  hammered  out. 

Some  officials  believe  Gemayel, 
himself,  although  appearing 
cooperative,  may  be  the  wall  block- 
ing the  discussions.  The  rumor  that 
he  is  being  replaced  by  Damy  Cha- 
moin  has  the  appearance  of  a 
threat.  A  threat  to  Gemayel  may 
create  some  progress,  since  Cha- 
moun  has  a  better  relationship  with 
the  Druze.  Gemayel  has  yet  to 
demonstrate  some  power  of  his 
own  to  build  a  strong  governm  ent. 

The  marine  presence  rests  in  this 
action  -  Gemayel's  construction  of 
a  government  that  can  stand  on  Its 
own.  But  Gemayel  is  not  the  only 
block  in  the  negotiations;  Syria  has 
always  played  a  major  roll  in  the 
stalemate.  Yet,  if  nothing  substan- 
tial occurs  in  Lebanon  with 
Gemayel,  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  multi-national  force 
may  turn  to  the  U.S.  to  request  a 
replacement  of  the  forces  with  the 
UNIFIL.  The  United  Nations  In- 
tepm  Force  in  Lebanon  should 
have  been  placed  in  Beirut 
originally,  and  the  controversy 
over  U.S.  intervention  would  not 
have  arisen. 

One  of  the  reasons  many  are 
skeptical  over  the  Marine  occupa- 
tion in  Beirut  is  the  quick  action 
performed  by  the  Marines  in 
Granada.  In  Granada,  the  Marines 
were  sent  in  to  accomplish 
something  and  it  was  done. 
Marines  are  trained  to  "act",  not 


Beyond  Our  World 


by  Bonnie  Garr 


sit  around  and  let  enemy  factions 
fire  upon  them.  If  the  Marines  are 
accomplishing  something  in 
Beirut,  then  the  American  people 
need  to  be  made  more  aware  of 
their  present  situation,  instead  of 
what  would  happen  if  the  troops 
were  withdrawn. 

Is  the  United  States  more  apt  to 
lose  face  over  withdrawal  of  its 
troops  or  for  protecting  its  own 
men  from  harm?  The  U.S.  was 
criticized  when  over  two-hundred 
Marines  were  killed  by  a  truck 
bomb  on  October  23,  1983.  At  this 
time,  the  Marines'  presence  was 


questioned,  and  yet  today  over 
three  months  later,  the  Americans 
are  still  pondering  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Marine  occupation  in 
Lebanon. 

Instead  of  getting  better,  as 
hoped  by  Congress,  when  they 
agreed  to  allow  the  Marines  to  re- 
main, the  Lebanon  situation  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate.  Israel  still 
will  not  aid  in  pushing  back  the 
Syrians,  because  they  believe  that 
some  of  the  U.S.  aid  might  be  ex- 
tended to  Jordon's  Hussain,  and, 
thus,  in  the  future  be  used  against 
them.    Many    mid-East    officials 


believe  that  the  U.S.  Presidential 
Campaign  is  causing  the  negotia- 
tions to  remain  at  a  stand  still.  Is 
this  so?  Is  President  Reagan  trying 
to  buy  time  untU  the  election  is 
over?  If  something  goes  wrong  in 
Lebanon  in  Reagan's  last  year  as 
President,  he  could  easily  lose  the 
election  to  the  Democrats,  who  ad- 
vocate withdrawal  of  the  American 
Troops.  And  yet,  if  the  troops  re- 
main and  the  situation  remains  as 
it  is,  Reagan  can  stress  the  im- 
portance of  another  term  to  com- 
plete what  was  started  during  his 
previous  term.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Lebanon  situation  remains  on 
the  back  burner,  so  to  speak,  slow- 
ly simmering.  Sooner  or  later, 
something  must  be  done,  to  pre- 
vent complete  U.S.  involvement 
and  possibly  a  Mid-Eastern  war  in- 
cluding Israel  and  Jordan.  Is  Ar- 
mageddon as  close  as  predicted? 


Can  Reagan  Justify  MX  Missile? 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
military  the  means  by  which  to  in- 
itiate a  first  strike  attack  against 
the  Soviets. 

Specifically,  2800  American 
warheads  based  on  highly  accurate 
rockets  aimed  at  1,398  Russian 
silos  allows  for  such  a  capability. 

Yet  why  should  this  worry  us? 
After  all,  the  Soviets  have  invaded 
Afghanistan  and  the  raid  on 
Grenada  turned  up  evidence  of 
Soviet  Arms  shipments  to  Central 
America. 

The  new  policy  is  dangerous  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  pushes  the  Soviets 
into  a  corner.  Since  75%  of  their 
nuclear  arsenal  is  contained  on 
land  based  missiles,  any  threat  to 
the  survival  of  these  weapons  can 
only  be  viewed  with  grave  concern 
by  Moscow. 

The  catch  is  this.  If  the  Soviets 
fear  that  their  'nukes'  are  in 
danger,  they  will  be  forced  to  strike 
first.  Use  'em'  or  lose  'em.'  As  the 
"MX"  is  to  be  stationed  m  already 
targeted  silos,  our  leaders  would 


face  a  similar  dilemma. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  introduction 
of  the  'MX'  actually  detracts  from 
our  national  security  instead  of 
enhancing  it. 

Moreover,  what  about  the  cost  of 
this  weapon?  In  these  budget  con- 
cious  times  can  a  20  billion  dollar 
'white  elephant'  be  justified?  If 
Reagan  is  truly  serious  about 
lowering  government  spending  and 
bringing  about  peace,  dropping 
this  system  would  be  a  good  place 
to  start. 

By  no  means,  however,  do  I  imp- 
ly that  this  means  that  we  can  just 
'freeze'  our  nuclear  stockpile  in  its 
present  form.  The  vulnerability  of 
our  ICBM's  must  be  dealt  with,  as 
must  be  the  age  of  bombers  and 
submarines. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  the  'MX' 
is  cancelled,  more  funds  will  be 
available  for  retaliatory  weapons 
such  as  the  B-1  bomber  and  Trident 
submarine. 


IN  conclusion,  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  any  modernization  of  our 
forces  should  remain  within  the 
confines  of  deterrence.  The  United 
Staes  does  not  need  a  first  strike 
capability  against  the  Soviets.  If 
Ronald  Reagan  cannot  understand 
this,  then  perhaps  we  should  elect 
someone  who  does. 


Happy 

Birthday, 
Jeff! 

from  us 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  Melissa  Harter 


Question:  'What  do  you  tliink  of  Supreme  Court  JusUce  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  coining  to  speak  at 
Washington  College? 


Stephanie    Ridgely    - 

sophomore 

Fairhaven,  Maryland 

"I  think  it's  great  that 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  is 
coming  to  the  convocation. 
It  will  be  great  to  hear  a 
woman's  point  of  view  for 
a  change." 


Harris  Whitbeck 
Guatemala 

"This  will  be  a  good  op- 
portunity to  hear  a  very  in- 
teresting figure  in  the 
American  Government." 


Bryan     P.     Saddler     - 

sophomore 

Chester,  Maryland 

"That's  a  dumb  ques- 
tion; I  think  it's  a  great 
idea.  I  have  alot  of  respect 
for  the  woman.  She  has  ac- 
complished much." 


John  Taylor  -  Washington 
College  professor 

"The  fact  that  Justice 
O'Connor  would  take  time 
to  visit  us  at  this  busiest 
season  of  the  Court's  year, 
is  a  great  honor  for 
Washington  College. " 


F'rancie  Burnet  -  senior 
Kensington,  Maryland 

"Seeing  as  this  is  the  WC 
year  of  Now  Let  us  Praise 
Famous  Women,  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor  is  a  perfect 
choice  for  Spring  Convoca- 
tion. Although  I  would] 
have  preferred  to  have  her 
as  a  Commencement 
speaker..." 
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Wvatt  Offers  Job-Hunting  Suggestions 
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by  Jean  Steigleman 
Staff  Reporter 

The  Interviewing  Workshop, 
given  by  Deane  Wyatt  of  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  was  a  source  of  aid  to 
graduating  seniors  who  are  in  the 
process  of  making  plans  for  future 
employment.  The  workshop  focus- 
ed on  the  process  which  corpora- 
tions use  in  interviewing  prospec- 
tive employees.  The  discussion  in- 
cluded an  emphasis  on  how 
students  should  prepare  for  their 
interviews. 

What  They  Look  For 

According  to  Wyatt,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  and  other  corporations 
look  for  several  items  when  inter- 
viewing students.  A  person's 
academic  credentials,  ability  to 
communicate  well,  and  the  ability 
W  think  our  goals  are  all  indicators 
as  to  whether  a  potential  employee 
has  the  intelligence  to  find  solu- 
tions to  problems  that  might  arise 


in  the  job.  Work  experience  is  also 
an  indicator  of  future  success.  In 
addition  a  good  preparation  for  the 
interview  is  another  standard 
which  corporations  use  to  measure 
the  character  of  a  prospective 
employee.  In  order  to  reach  the  in- 
terview stage,  a  student  may 
utilize  several  resources  such  as 
executive  placement  agencies,  job 
fairs,  friends,  and  relations.  The 
most  ineffective  of  these  is  pro- 
bably the  job  fair,  which  only  gives 
the  companies  and  the  hopeful  job 
seeker  a  cursory  overview  of  each 
other's  qualifications. 

Wyatt  then  handed  out  two  sets  of 
papers:  one  list  of  characteristics 
and  another  of  terms  used  in 
evaluating  applicants. 

Wyatt  suggested  that  when  try- 
ing out  for  a  job,  a  person  should 
also  consider  his  transferable 
skills.  As  Wyatt  explained, 
transferable     skills     are     those 


Feif  er  To  Lecture 


George  Feifer,  writer  and  com- 
meotator  on  life  in  Soviet  Russia, 
will  visit  Washington  College  to 
give  a  series  of  three  lectures  on 
the  craft  of  writing  and  its  practice 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  Wednesday,  February  8,  at 
8:00  p.m.,  Feifer  will  discuss  "Fic- 
tion Set  in  Russia,  Motherland  of 
FicUon."  On  Thursday,  February 
9,  at  4:00  p.m.,  his  topic  will  be 
"Non-fiction  in  a  Land  of  Secrets, 
Prohibitions  and  Myths."  On  Fri- 
day, February  10,  at  4:00  p.m.,  the 
focus  of  the  discussion  will  be 
"Struggling  Writers  in  the  Land  of 
Publishing,  Hits  and  Hype."  All 
three  lectures  will  be  held  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room  of  the  Miller 
Library  and  are  open  to  the  public 
with  no  admission  charge. 

George  Feifer  earned  his 
undergraduate  degree  at  Havard 
CoUege  and  continued  his  studies 


Campus 
Calendar 

Friday.  February  3 
8:00    p.m.:    "A    Thurber    Car- 
nival;"   Studio    Theatre,    Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center 

Saturday,  February  4 
8:00  &  10:00  p.m.:     'A  Thurber 
Carnival;"  Studio  Theatre,  Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center 

Sunday,  February  5 
3:00  p.m.  Eileen  Hutchins,  Piano 
Recital;  James  Theatre. 

Monday,  February  6 

Celebration    of    Eastern    ! 
thru  8th 

7:30  p.m  Faculty  Meeting 
Wednesday,  February  8 

4:00  p.m.  "The  Career  Wom 
Sophie  Kerr  Room,  Miller  Libi 

8:00    p.m.:     George    Feiff 
"Fiction    Set    in     Russ 
Motherland    of    Fiction;"    Si 
Kerr  Room,  Miller  Library 
Thursday,  February  9 

4:00  p.m.  George  Feifer  -  "Non- 
fiction  in  a  Land  of  Secrets,  Pro- 
hibitions and  Myths;"  Sophie  Kerr 
Room,  Miller  Library 

7:15  p.m.;  Library  Film  Series  - 
The  Mysterious  Mr.  Eliot;  ground 
floor  classroom  -  Miller  Library 

7:3Dp.m.:  William  JamesForum 

-   "Private   Dilemmas   &   Public 

Debates  in  Health  Care"  Hynson 

^Lounge,  Hodson  Hall  


at  Columbia  University's  Russian 
Institute.  He  attended  Moscow 
State  University  as  an  exchange 
student  in  1962.  During  this  and 
other  numerous  trips  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Feifer  gained  the  first-hand 
experience  of  life  there  that  in- 
spired the  many  books,  both  fiction 
and  non-fiction,  and  numerous  ar- 
ticles he  has  authored  on  that  sub- 
ject. Feifer  was  expelled  from  the 
Soviet  Union  while  researching 
Solzbenitsyn,  a  book  he  wrote  with 
Russian  expatriate  David  Burg. 

For  eighteen  years  Feifer  work- 
ed as  a  journalist  serving,  in 
various  capacities,  the  BBC  radio 
and  television  networks  and  wrote 
numerous  articles  for  both  the 
European  and  the  American  press. 
He  has  received  recognition  for  his 
work  -  most  recently  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
Fellowship  and  Christopher 
Award.  Feifer  currently  works  as  a 
free-lance  writer. 

Feifer's  appearances  are  spon- 
sored by  the  Sophie  Kerr  Lecture 
Series  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities. 


Dean  Wyatt,  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  conducted  an 
"Interviewing  Workshop"  to 
aid  students  in  their  search  for 
post-graduate  employment. 
abilities  a  person  has  in  everyday 
life  that  can  be  tranferred  to  a  job 
on  career. 

What  To  Do 

Wyatt  also  invited  two  former 
Washington  College  students  to 
speak  for  a  few  moments  about 


their  experiences  going  through 
the  employment  at  First  National 
Bank.  Mark  Mulalican,  former 
SGA  president,  emphasized  the 
careful  setting  of  priorities  as  a 
senior.  He  mentioned  that 
priorities  were  frequently  out  of 
order  for  graduates.  According  to 
MuUican,  most  students  do  not  put 
enough  time  and  effort  into  prepar- 
ing an  effective  resume  for  the  in- 
terview process.  Another  senior 
then  introduced  the  idea  of  writing 
two  resumes  to  prepare  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  corporations.  The 
process  for  contacting  a  company 
through  an  avenue  other  than  the 
job  fair  or  agency  is  as  follows: 
send  a  complete  and  accurate 
resume  as  well  as  a  cover  letter  ex- 
plaining the  resume.  If  the  resume 
and  application  interest  the  pro- 
spective employer,  a  second  inter- 
view may  take  place. 

As  a  concluding  thought,  Mr. 
Wyatt  conveyed  the  importance  of 
being  sure  of  the  job  before  accep- 
ting it,  since  the  training  can  be  ex- 
pensive. He  commented,  "You 
can't  make  up  in  training  what  is 
lacking  in  selection." 


Pianist  to  Perform 


Pianist  Eileen  Hutchins  will  per- 
form works  by  Schubert,  Copland, 
and  Chopin  in  the  Norman  James 
Theatre  at  Washington  College  in 
Chestertown  on  Sunday,  February 
5,  at  3:00  p.m.  Admission  is  free 
and  the  public  is  invited  to  attend. 

Hutchins,  a  student  at  New 
England     Conservatory,     toured 


Poland,  Russia,  the  United  States, 
and  Canada  as  a  piano  soloist  for 
the  New  England  Youth  Ensemble. 
She  has  also  performed  in  solo 
recitals  in  Bermuda  and  England. 
In  addition  to  receiving  numerous 
awards  and  scholarships,  Hutchins 
has  been  featured  in  television  and 
radio  broadcasts  in  various  cities 
including  Boston  and  New  York. 
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Registration  Requested 


The  following  license  plate  tags 
belong  to  unregistered  vehicles 
parked  on  campus.  These  vehicles 
or  any  unregistered  will  be  towed 
oft  campus  at  the  owner's  expense 


if  not  registered  by  February  8th, 
1984.  If  any  of  these  vehicles  have 
already  been  registered,  olease 
disregard.  Thanks  for  your 
cooperation. 


DE 
DE 
NJ 
MD 
FL 
MD 
VT 
MD 


64449 
D1020 
748-MMJ 
DAG-392 
VTM-240 
Senate  10-A 
823-AH 
ARA-469 


PA 
MD 
MD 
CN 
MD 
NJ 
NJ 
FL 


R39-700 
HBK-094 
EZJ-215 
Alisyn 
FZJ-518 
241-yAL 
230-RBF 
YBE-153 


PA 

PA 

NJ 

MD 

MD 

NJ 

MD 


AXW-410 
R28-002 
433-VCB 
FAE-288 
GXM-293 
173-RAR 
GCG^38 


NJ 
MD 
NY 
MD 

CN 
MD 


610-PAB 
DVR-303 

8845-AXL 
EXT-159 

618-APM 
FZH-466 


Convocation^  Bail  Plans  Finalized 


( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 
Court  in  Phoenix,  and  earlier  she 
was  elected  Arizona  Senate  Majori- 
ty Leader  making  her  the  nation's 
first  woman  to  lead  a  U.S.  state 

ir  attended  Stan- 
receiving  her 
gree  in  1950  and 
1952.  A  native  of 
he  is  married  to 
r  III,  with  whom 

nor's  visit  to 
e  will  not  mark 
iccasion  for  a 
supreme    Court. 

„„.,..^^    ..„rren   E.   Burger 

received  an  honorary  law  degree 
from  the  college  in  1971. 
Having  A  Ball 
A  Saturday  of  dignitaries, 
diplomas  and  decorum  will  give 
way  to  the  formalities  of  another 
WC  tradition,  the  Washington's 
Birthday  Ball.  As  in  the  past,  the 
event  will  be  held  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  Cain  Athletic  Center, 
and  the  choice  and  implementation 


of  decor  has  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  freshman  class  officers. 
President  Sue  De  Pasquale  notes 
that  she  and  her  cabinet  will  do 
their  best  to  provide  the  proper  at- 
mosphere for  the  celebration : 

■Plans  are  underway  to 
establish  a  theme  of  colonial 
elegance,  with  an  emphasis  on 
Mount  Vernon.  We'll  line  the  gym 
with  lighted  trees  and  balloon 
bouquets,  and  the  bandstand  will 
be  framed  by  a  gigantic  backdrop 
of  Mount  Vernon  itself.  Loads  of 
freshmen  have  volunteered  to 
decorate  on  the  big  day." 

To  achieve  the  desired  effect,  De 
Pasquale  and  company  will  be 
utilizing  strings  of  white  Christmas 
lights.  The  officers  are  requesting 
any  students  and/or  faculty 
members  who  have  such  materials 
to  lend  them  to  the  cause  for  the 
duration  of  the  ball. 

The  elegant  overtones  provided 
by  De  Pasquale's  planned  decor 
will,  in  accordance  with  tradition, 
be  underscored  by  the  music  of  The 
Moonlighters  Dance  Band.  Tickets 
for  the  ball  cost  $10.00  per  student 


couple,  and  care  available  frm  the 
Student  Affairs  Office.  No  alcoholic 
beverages  may  be  carried  into  the 
ball;  however,  a  cash  bar  will  be 
provided. 


Colin  Williams,  Executive 
Vice-President  for  Aspen  In- 
stitute, wiU  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  Washington's  Birth- 
day Convocation. 
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(Continued  from  Page  1 ) 
"Some  space  currently  occupied 
by  women  is  obviously  going  to 
have  to  be  given  to  men  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  number  of  guys 
in  Somerset  who  will  be  dislocated. 
Again,  we  really  haven't  made  any 
decision  about  what  we're  going  to 
do  -  anything's  possible.  Whether 
or  not  this  will  result  in  co-ed 
building  is  not  certain.  The 
possibility,  especially  for  co-ed 
floors,"  she  notes,  "depends  on 
which  groups  really  want  to  live 
together." 

The  problem  of  "displaced" 
students  is  not  a  new  one  for  Dean 
Mclntire,  however;  the  New 
Dorms,  when  first  constructed, 
opened  a  semester  later  than 
scheduled,  disrupting  the  campus 
housing  plan.  More  recently,  the 
Hill  Dorms  underwent  renovations. 
In  both  cases,  a  shuffling  of 
students  within  the  regular  dor- 
mitories took  place. 

"(While  the  New  Dorms  were  be- 
ing completed),  we  housed  those 
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when  the  dormitory  is  completely 
empty.  The  entire  building  (all 
three  sections)  will  be  renovated. 
New  entrances  (alternatives  to  the 
fire  escapes  to  and  from  the 
lavatories)  will  lead  students  into  a 
totally  reconstructed  interior  with 
major  work  done  on  the  building's 
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mechanical  system.  Mr.  Gene 
Hessey,  Vice  President  of  Finance 
for  Washington  College,  confirms 
that  "the  estimated  cost  of  renova- 
tion prior  to  bidding  is  $1,000,000." 
This  will  result  in  a  dormitory  with 
"lounges,  convenient  laundry 
facilities,  new  electric  wiring, 
plumbing  and,  what  students  will 
applaud  most,  a  heating  system 
that  can  be  regulated." 

Just  how  much  of  a  housing  pro- 
blem the  construction  will  cause. 


says  Dean  Mclntire,  "Depends  a 
lot  on  the  size  of  the  incoming 
class.  It's  going  to  be  a  hard  year; " 
she  concludes,  "a  lot  of  people  are 
going  to  be  caught  in  a  bind.' 

"There  has  been  some  talk  that  if 
the  construction  started  in  May,  it 
could  be  finished  by  the  January 
opening  of  second  semester,"  the 
Dean  commented,  "Realistically, 
though,  we're  thinking  of  (The 
Somerset  Complex)  being  out  of 
use  for  the  entire  year" 


Maie   Rush  Anticipated 


Representatives  of  the  four 
social  fraternities  have  selected 
the  dates  for  their  "formal"  rush 
parties.  Attendance  at  these  par- 
ties is  by  invitation. 

Lambda  Pi  Delta  —  Wednesday 
February  22;  Theta  Chi  —  Thurs- 
day, February  23;  Kappa  Alpha 
Order  —  Friday,  February  24. 

Although  these  parties  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  College,  attendance 


Chamber  Music  Requires  Participation 


by  Nancy  GUlio 
Staff  Reporter 

Modern  Chamber  Music  is 
seldom  presented  at  Washington 
College,  but  on  the  evening  of 
January  25,  several  students  and 
faculty  members  were  given  a  rare 
and  thrilling  exposure  to  this  new 
direction  in  music. 

The  Contemporary  Music 
Forum,  presented  by  the 
Washington  College  Concert 
Series,  gave  a  tine  performance  in 
Tawes  Theater  which  left  many 
people  feeling  excited,  enlightened, 
and  at  the  same  time,  somewhat 
confused. 

This  relatively  new  genre  for 
music  places  demands  on  the 
listener,  requiring  him  to  actively 
think  about  the  music  he  is  hear- 
ing. The  listener  must  pay  close  at- 
tention to  the  subtleties  of  the 
music  and  attempt  to  grasp  their 
importance.  The  listener  should  at- 
tend to  rhythmic  developments, 
unexpected   harmonies,   even  the 


choice  of  instruments.  Some  people 
may  even  try  to  interpret  the  music 
as  a  certain  mood  or  scene.  While 
these  practices  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered an  unconventional  ap- 
proach to  the  appreciation  of 
music,  modern  chamber  music  re- 
quires a  new  degree  of  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  listener. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  unusual 
aspects  of  the  program  was  the  use 
of  electronic  tapes  in  two  of  the 
pieces.  "Piece  for  Flutes  and 
Tape"  by  Dino  Ghezzo  employed 
the  tape  as  a  means  for  combining 
the  sounds  of  several  different 
flutes;  C  flute,  piccolo,  alto  flute  in 
G,  and  bass  flute,  as  interpreted  by 
one  musician.  Flutist  Katherine 
Hay  gave  an  haunting,  and  in- 
spired performance  using  all  four 
flutes  on  stage  while  accompanied 
by  the  tape  of  her  studio  work. 

'Toccatao  for  Piano  and  Two 
Channel  Tape"  by  Donald  Macln- 
nis  also  used  an  electronic  tape,  but 
not  as  a  vehicle  for  the  sound  of 


another  instrument.  Instead,  this 
piece  used  a  tape  of  synthesized 
electronic  sounds  as  an  instrument 
in  itself,  working  with  the  piano  to 
create  a  ragged,  demanding, 
nightmare  effect. 

The  six  piece  ensemble,  con- 
sisting of  flute,  clarinet,  piano, 
violin,  cello  and  percussion,  per- 
formed six  works  in  their  one  hour 
program,  including  a  Trio  for 
clarinet,  cello,  and  piano  written 
by  Helmut  Braunlich,  the  Forum's 
violinist. 

Hopefully,  the  visit  of  the  con- 
temporary Music  Forum  to  the 
Washington  College  campus  has 
sparked  an  interest  in  modern 
chamber  music  in  the  town  and  col- 
lege communities  alike. 

On  February  16,  the  Washington 
College  Concert  Series  will  present 
Douglas  Niedt,  guitarist  in  Tawes 
Theater.  Included  in  the  program 
are  pieces  by  Copeland,  Gershwin, 
J.S.  Bach,  and  Duke  Ellington. 


at  any  or  all  of  them  does  not  con- 
stitute an  excuse  to  miss  any 
academic  obligations. 

A  list  of  those  men  eligible  to 
receive  a  bid  to  pledge  a  fraternity 
has  been  issued  by  the  Registrar  to 
each  organization.  If  there  is  a 
question,  the  Registrar  should  be 
consulted.  Only  those  men  who  are 
matriculants  of  the  College  and 
who  have  attended  Washington 
College  for  at  least  one  semester 
are  eligible  to  receive  a  bid  to 
pledge.  Students  on  disciplinary 
probation  and  those  who  have  earn- 
ed less  than  a  1.75  average  during 
the  fall  semester  may  not  be  issued 
a  bid  by  the  fraternities. 

Social  bids  may  be  given  only  to 
those  men  who  are  eligible  to 
receive  a  bid  to  pledge  and  to  those 
transfer  students  (not  on  academic 
or  disciplinary  probation)  who 
have  already  affiliated  with  a 
social  fraternity  at  another  college 
or  university. 

Men  considering  affiliation  with 
one  of  the  fraternities  are  en- 
couraged to  learn  as  much  as  possi- 
ble  about  the  organization. 


MISS  D'S 


SNACK  BAR 

HOURS: 

8;00 

o.m. 

-  11:00  p.m. 
MON.-THURS. 

8:00 

a.m. 

4:30  p.m.  FRIDAY 

6:00 

p.m. 

11:00  p.m.  SUNDAY 

'Valentine's  Sweetheart  Evening" 
mj-^WK  Saturday,  February  11th, 

'^'iniiUHff  5:00-9:00  p.m. 

Dinner  for  Two:  $25.00 

plus  tax  &  gratuity 

Music  for  listening  &  dancing  by  Dave  Brand 

Call  778-2100  for  tickets  &  reservations 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10  %  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Party  Discounts  Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 
STOP  IN  AT 

JIM'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs/7.79  per  carton 


Washington  College  Food  Service 

Presents 

Eastern  Shore  Celebration 

Monday,  February  6 

4:00  -  6:00  p.m.  -  "Industry  on  the  Eastern  Shore"  -  Student  Center.  Ex 
hibit  by  Local  Poultry,  Agriculture,  Tourism  and  Seafood  Industries. 

4:00  -  6:30  p.m.  -  Chicken  Buffet  Dinner  •  Main  Dining  Room. 

Tuesday,  February  7 

4:00  -  6:00  p.m.  "Local  Artists  and  Craftsmen  Show"  -  Student  Center. 
Booths  will  be  set  up  displaying  the  wares  of  local  artists  and  craftsmen. 

4:00  -6:30p.m.  .  BBQ  Riband  Crab  Cutlet  Dinner-  Main  Dining  Room. 

Wednesday,  February  S 

4:00  -  5:00  p.m.  -  Clogging  seminar  featuring  the  StumpJumpers  ■  Stu- 
dent Center. 

5:00  -  7:00  p.m.  -  The  Cumberland  Gap  String  Band  and  the  Stump 
Jumpers  will  be  provided  for  the  evening's  entertainment:  Student 
Center, 

4:00  -  6:45  p.m.  -  "Eastern  Shore  Buffet"  -  Main  Dining  Room  -  Featur- 
ing Oysters  and  Clams  on  the  halt  shell.  Oyster  Stew,  Crab  Fritters,  Bak- 
ed Ham,  BBQ  Chicken,  Baked  Trout,  Corn  on  the  Cob,  Beaten  Biscuits 
and  Apple  Pie. 

All  Students  are  urged  to  participate  in  ttiis  three  day  experience  with  the  idea  that 
it  will  better  help  them  in  understanding  the  Eastern  Shore  and  its  way  of  life.  All 
exhibits  and  dinners  are  free  of  charge  to  boarding  students.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  inyite  guests.  All  exhibits  are  free  of  charge  to  guests  with  Monday 
and  Tuesday's  dinners  costing  $5,25  and  Wednesday's  meal  costing  $6.50 
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Smith    Receives     iViaint  '^     Promotion 


by  Amy  Seifert 
Editor-in-Chief 
and 
Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 
Kent  House  residents  lost  their 
own  "Mr.  Clean"  with  the  promo- 
tion of  Elijah  Smith,  Jr.  to  the  posi- 
tion of  house-lieeping  supervisor 
for  the  College  maintenance 
department.  "Smitty,"  as  he  has 
come  to  be  known  by  both  students 
and  staff  over  the  past  twenty 
years,  is  now  responsible  for 
overseeing  a  staff  of  20  workers. 
The  staff,  under  Smith's  supervi- 
sion, strive  for  continued  ex- 
cellence in  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  campus  dormitories  and  other 
buildings.  The  particulars  of 
Smith's  new  position  include 
checking  the  dormitories  and 
buildings  for  cleanliness,  making 
sure  floors  are  properly  cleaned 
and  stripped,  and  keeping  records 
of  incoming  and  outgoing  supplies. 
During  winter  months,  Smith 
keeps  an  eye  on  the  campus  ice 
situation,  and  has  the  duty  of  aler- 
ting men  to  salt  down  the 
walkways.  He  also  is  involved  in 
general  administrative  tasks,  and 
on  May  15,  will  celebrate  his  se- 
cond decade  of  service  to  the  Col- 
lege community. 

"I  love  working  here,"  he  states. 
"I  love  the  people.  It's  a  very  nice 
community  to  work  for." 

A  native  Chestertonian,  Smith 
was  graduated  from  Garnett  High 
School.  He  attended  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute in  Alabama  from  1941  until 
1942,  at  which  time,  he  was  drafted 
into  the  army.  After  serving  in 
World  War  II,  he  went  to  the  School 
of  Mortuary  Science  in 
Philadelphia,  for  one  year.  From 
there,  he  went  on  to  open  a 
restaurant  in  a  Holiday  Inn  on  Can- 
non Street  in  Chestertown.  He  also 


worked  for  his  own  father  for  17 
years,  managing  his  bar.  It  was 
after  this  that  he  arrived  on  the  WC 
scene. 

"I  really  find  my  new  job  rewar- 
ding," he  remarks.  "It's  in- 
teresting and  enjoyable.  I  plan  to 
stay  here  for  a  while." 

Smitty  and  his  wife,  Lucille, 
reside  in  Chestertown.  Their 
daughter,  Margaret,  lives  in  Wilm- 
ington. Smitty  and  Lucille  can  also 
boast  six  grandchildren  and  four 
great-grandchildren.  In  his  spare 
time,  Smitty  enjoys  fishing, 
reading,  traveling  and  recording 
religious  music.  These  hobbies, 
however,  may  be  slightly  limited 
by  Smitty's  new  job  which  "takes 
up  more  time"  and  is  a  "greater 
responsibility." 

He  points  that  experience  is  the 
best  teacher  of  all,  when  it  comes 
to  his  work.  Thanks  to  20  years  of 
service,  he  can  utilize  "a  good 
understanding  of  the  College's 
buildings"  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
of  "how  employees  are  responding 
to  particular  situations  " 


Elijah  "Smitty"  Smith  is  congratulated  on  his  promotion  to 
head  housekeeper  by  Jim  Quinn,  Assistant  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Finance. 


More  Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


by  DarreU  Jester 

The  Washington  College  Food 
Service  is  proud  to  announce  that  it 
is  once  again  this  year  sponsoring  a 
three  day  program  entitled 
"Eastern  Shore  Celebration."  The 
dates  for  this  event  will  be  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
February  6th,  7th,  and  8th.  The 
goal  of  this  program  is  to  educate 
and  inform  the  students,  faculty 
and  visitors  from  the  local  com- 
munity on  what  the  Eastern  Shore 
has  to  offer. 

The  first  day  of  the  program  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  major  in- 
dustries of  tbe  Eastern  Shore  and 
their  economic   impact.   Exhibits 


DANNY'S  NORTHSIDE  RESTAURANT 

Newtown  Square  •  778-4900 
Every  Tuesday,  All-Vou-Can-Eat 
T-Bone  Steaks*?. 95  per  person 

Every  Sunday  '/>  Price  Pizza  w^/Purchase 

of  Pitcher  of  Beer  or  Soda 

.  College  Heights  Carry  Out 

Phone:  778-4901 


^ 

3 

^MUe  are  pleased 

lo  announce 

ike  opening  oj 

K^keslerlown  travel 

357 

y{',gk   Oflreel    (SLshrlown,    (YVlaryLnJ 

2)620 

(aot)  778-6770 

(301)  7?li-6655 

^ 

will  be  set  up  displaying  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  the  poultry, 
agriculture,  tourism,  and  seafood 
industries  on  Monday,  February  6, 
from  4:00  to  6:00  p.m.  in  the  Stu- 
dent Center.  A  Chicken  Buffet  Din- 
ner will  be  served  from  4:00  to  6:30 
p.m.  in  the  Main  Dining  Room. 

The  second  day  of  the  program 
will  feature  local  artists  and  craft- 
smen from  the  area.  Booths  will  be 
set  up  displaying  the  wares  of  the 
artists  on  Tuesday,  February  7, 
from  4:00  to  6:00  p.m.  in  the  Stu- 
dent Center.  A  Barbeque  Rib  and 
Crab  Cutlet  Dinner  will  be  served 
from  4 :  00  to  6 :  30  in  the  Main  Dining 
Room. 

On  the  third  and  final  day  of  the 
program,  Wednesday,  February  8, 
a  clogging  seminar  featuring  the 
Stump  Jumpers  will  be  held  in  the 
Student  Center  from  4:00  to  5:00 
p.m.  Also  from  5:00  to  7:00  p.m.  in 
the  Student  Center,  the 
Cumberland  Gap  String  Band  and 
the  Stump  Jumpers  will  be  pro- 
viding the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. An  authentic  Eastern  Shore 
Buffet  will  be  presented  for  the 
evening's  meal  from  4:00  to  6:45 
p.m.  in  the  Main  Dining  Room.  The 
Buffet   will   feature   oysters   and 


clams  on  the  half  shell,  oyster 
stew,  crab  fritters,  baked  ham, 
barbequed  chicken,  baked  trout, 
corn  on  the  cob,  beaten  biscuits  and 
apple  pie. 

All  students  are  urged  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  three  day  ex- 
perience with  the  idea  that  it  will 
better  help  them  to  understand  the 
Eastern  Shore  and  its  way  of  life. 
All  exhibits  and  dinners  are  free  of 
charge  to  boarding  students. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  invite 
guests.  All  exhibits  are  free  of 
charge  to  guests  with  Monday  and 
Tuesday's  dinners  costing  $5.25, 
and  Wednesday's  meal  costing 
$6.50. 

A  La  Carte;  I  would  like  to  take 
the  time  now  to  remind  students 
once  again  about  two  food  service 
policies.  The  first  policy  is  the  self- 
bussing  system.  All  trays,  dishes, 
bowls,  glasses,  silverware,  and 
trash  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
table  when  you  are  finished  eating. 
The  second  policy  is  that  no 
food  or  beverage  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  Dining  Hall.  Recently,  a 
number  of  students  have  been 
caught  attempthig  to  take  out  food 
and  beverages. 


GET  JAZZED! 


with  a 


DJ 


Call  Dennis  Macy  tor  available  dates 
556-6439 

Book  your  formal  or  any  other  special  occasion  early  and 
receive  a  20%  discount.  (Good  thru  February  25, 1984) 


The  WCR  is  now  accepting  submis- 
sions (poetry,  prose,  essays,  art, 
photos). 

Deadline:  February  18 

Submission  box  in  Dorchester 


rs.3 
ssSi 
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Fall  Receives  Citation 


Coach  Penny  J.  Fall  receiyed 
tbe  Governor's  Citation  for 
"contributions  during  the  first 
decade  of  Title  IX  in  helping  to 
achieve  greater  sex  equality  in 
Maryland's  educational  institu- 
tions." 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

For  her  "contributions  during 
the  first  decade  of  Title  IX  (of  the 
Education  Amendments)  in  help- 
ing to  achieve  greater  sex  equity  in 
Maryland's  educational  institu- 
tions," Penny  J.  Fall  was  awarded 
a  Governor's  citation.  Fall,  direc- 
tor of  women's  athletics  at  WC, 
was  given  this  honor  from  the 
Maryland  Commission  for  Women. 

Fall  first  became  aware  of  her 
status  as  an  award  recipient  when 
she  was  invited  to  a  reception 
honoring  the  winners.  This  banquet 
celebrating  the  achievements  in  Ti- 
tle IX  in  Maryland  over  the  past 
decade  was  held  on  December  1. 
Fall,  however,  was  unable  to  at- 
tend because  of  prior  college  com- 
mitment. Consequently,  she  was 
not  aware  that  a  citation  was  for- 
thcoming. 


"I  was  delightfully  surprised 
when  it  (the  citation)  arrived  in  the 
mail,"  she  commented.  "I  was 
delighted  not  only  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  my  efforts  at  Washington 
College  and  in  Maryland,  but  also 
for  the  importance  of  Title  IX  being 
recognized  in  such  a  significant 
manner." 

Title  IX  of  the  Educational 
Amendments  was  passed  in  1972, 
the  same  year  as  a  law  prohibiting 
sex  discrimination  in  educational 
institutions.  In  states:  "No  person 
in  the  United  States  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  educational  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance." 

Considering  her  personal  work 
toward  fulfilling  the  goal  of  the 
amendment.    Fall    reminisced, 


Shoremen  Cagers  Net  Two 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

This  past  week,  the  Washington 
College  basketball  team  ventured 
away  from  home  to  pick  up  two 
wins.  The  victories  brought  the 
Shoremen's  record  to  14-3,  further 
entrenching  them  in  the  battle  for 
the  Southeast  title  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Conference. 

The  Shore  squad  first  traveled  to 
Pennsylvania  to  face  Swarthmore 
College  on  January  26.  Although 
the  Garnets  were  a  bit  tougher  than 
they  were  on  their  first  meeting 
with  Washington  College,  the  out- 
corae  was  the  same  as  the  Shore 
hoopsters  topped  Swarthmore  63- 
49. 

Coming  off  the  bench  with  solid 
performances  were  Scott  and 
Wayne  Spurrier,  George  Roberts 
and  Joe  Webster.  Along  with  star- 
ting forward  Leroy  Keller,  who  col- 
lected 16  points,  the  co-captain 
Spurriers  tallied  in  double  figures 
to  pick  up  the  slack  of  off-nights  by 
three  of  the  Shore  starters.  Scott 
hit  for  13  points,  and  Wayne  netted 
10.  In  addition  to  leading  his  term 
in  scoring,  Keller  helped  the  team 
defensively  with  five  steals  and 
loose  ball  recoveries. 

Swarthmore  was  hot  early  in  the 
first  halt  and  kept  pace  with  WC 
until  approximately  seven  minutes 
before  the  half.  At  that  point,  the 
Shoremen  pulled  away  to  a  half- 
time  lead  of  32-19.  In  the  win,  Tom 
Keefe  added  only  4  points  but  hung 
tough  inside,  grasping  8  rebounds. 
Bob  Fornoff  collected  5  points  and  6 
rebounds. 


The  Shore  term  followed  the  win 
over  the  Garnets  with  another 
triumph,  this  time  topping  Haver- 
ford.  The  Fords  proved  very  tough 
with  a  hot  shooting  hand.  The  con- 
test was  close  the  whole  way.  The 
hoopsters  lead  33-31  at  the  half  and 
emerged  as  42-39  final  victors. 

During  the  first  20  minutes  of 
play,  Kurt  Keller  guided  the  Shore 
attack  with  10  points.  Tom  Keefe 
added  six  more,  and  Wayne  Spur- 
rier netted  four  free  throws. 

Once  again,  the  Shoremen  bench 
came  through  in  a  solid  fashion. 
The  biggest  asset  they  provided 
was  their  strong  defense  as  they 
controlled  the  boards.  Offensively, 
the  Spurrier  brothers  combined 
with  guard  George  Roberts  to  col- 
lect 17  points. 

Leroy  Keller  came  into  his  own 
for  the  second  half.  In  this  final 
period  of  play,  he  tallied  16  of  his  18 
points,  hitting  75%  from  the  field 
and  free  throw  attempts. 

The  Shore  team  as  a  whole  had  a 
good  shooting  game,  nailing  71% 
from  the  line  and  55%  from  the 
field.  Bob  Fornoff  and  Kurt  Keller 
scored  15  points  each.  Scott  Spur- 
rier finished  with  eight  points,  and 


Elm  Meeting 

Anyone  interested  in  working 
with  lay-out,  writing,  art, 
photography,  business,  etc.,  is  in- 
vited to  attend  The  Elm  meeting  on 
Sunday,  February  5,  1984  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  Spanish  House. 


The  Women's 
Lacrosse  Team 

is  looking  for  a  stu- 
dent who  woul(d  like 
to  be  a  scorekeeper 
and/or  manager  for 
the  team.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  the  posi- 
tion should  contact 
either  Polly  White 
778-9742  or  Kathy 
Waye  in  the  Admis- 
sions     Office. 


If  anyone  is  looking  for  a  job  in  Cftestertown  this 
summer,  t)ow  about  working  for  the  Summer 
Conference  Program  at  Washington  College? 
The  dates  for  the  Summer  Conference  Program 
will  be  from  May  20th  until  August  28th.  Anyone 
interested  in  working  should  contact  Jeff 
DeMoss  in  the  Dining  Hall  before  March  1st. 


Jeff  Yost  and   Tom   Keefe   each 
tallied  six. 

The  Shore  hoopsters  had  a  tough 
road  trip,  facing  teams  that  were 
pumped  up  ready  to  play. 
However,  the  Shoremen  came 
through  with  stronger  efforts  than 
their  opponents  could  muster.  WC 
head  coach  Tom  Finnergan  com- 
mented. "I  used  a  lot  of  people  on 
the  trip,  and  they  gave  me  great  ef- 
forts. It  was  a  team  effort.  I 
couldn't  be  more  pleased." 


"When  I  came  to  Washington  Col- 
lege, there  was  no  athletic  pro- 
gram at  all  for  women;  conse- 
quently, I  feel  we  have  made  some 
major  steps  in  offering  a  satisfying 
competitive  program  for  the 
women  who  desire  it  on  this  cam- 
pus. However,  I  feel  we  have  a  very 
long  way  to  go  in  terms  of  faculty 
and  administrative  acceptance  in 
equality  of  facilities,  in  staffing, 
and  so  on." 

A  native  of  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  Fall  received  her 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
physical  education  from  Sargent 
College  of  Boston  University.  She 
then  advanced  to  Boston  College, 
where  she  earned  her  Master's  in 
counseling  and  education.  Fall's 
teaching  career  includes  terms  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  Boston 
College,  and  Brandeis  University, 
before  coming  to  Washington  Col- 
lege in  1969. 

In  addition  to  having  the  respon- 
sibility of  coordinating  the 
Women's  Athletic  Program,  Fall 
teaches  in  the  physical  education 
program,  acts  as  the  women's 
trainer,  and  conducts  the  college's 
intramural  programs.  She  also 
serves  as  head  coach  of  the 
Volleyball  team,  the  cheerleading 
squad,  and  the  women's  tennis 
team. 

In  addition  to  serving  at  the  col- 
lege. Fall  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Kent  and  Queen 
Anne's  Rescue  Squad  for  five 
years.  She  has  often  times  used  the 
medical  skills  gained  from  her 
work  with  the  Rescue  Squad  to 
benefit  the  students  of  Washington 
College. 


Cannon  Towel  Outlet 


1^ 
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^   Towels  by  the  Pound 


Designer  Jeans  by  Charddn 

'13.95  &  M4.95 

Dee  Cee  Pants  &  Jeans 

Blouses,  Skirts, 
Bedspreads,  Beach  Towels 

*6.75 

imported  IVIexican  Wrap  Sweaters 

M6.95 


In  Kingstown  on  Route  213 
%  mile  south  of  Chester  River  Bridge 

Phone:  778-6767 
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Professional  Sports  Franchises  Getting  Out  of  Hand^ 

give   the   baseball   team    all   the 


...he  tound  himself  transformed 
in  his  bed  into  a  gigantic  insect. 
Franz  Kaflia  s  The  Metamorphosis 

If  Charles  Darwin  were  alive  to- 
day, he  would  probably  say  that 
owners  of  professional  sports  fran- 
chises lie  somewhere  between 
cockroaches  and  lice  on  the  evolu- 
tionary scale. 

Since  Darwin  is  not  alive  all  one 
need  do  in  order  to  see  the  ver- 
minous nature  of  these  "people"  is 
read  the  papers.  Every  morning 
seems  to  bring  a  new  story  of 
unbelievable  greed  about  these 
unbelievably  wealthy  men. 

Probably  the  most  blatant  exam- 
ple of  the  lust  sports  owners  have 
for  money  is  found  in  the  story  of  Al 
Davis.  He  is  the  so-called  genius 
owner  of  the  world  champion  Los 
Angeles  Raiders  Football  Club. 

The  Raiders  have  not  always 
made  their  home  in  Los  Angeles, 
they  used  to  reside  in  Oakland. 
They  were  a  prosperous  team  in 
that  city,  going  to  the  Super  Bowl 
three  times  and  selling  out  their 
stadium  virtually  every  game  of 
every  year.  Despite  that  success, 
Al  Davis  was  not  happy  in  Oakland. 
There  was  more  money  to  be  made 


Playing  the  Field 


by  playing  in  the  larger  L.A.  area, 
and,  therefore,  forget  loyalty,  and 
the  city  that  supported  the  fran- 
chise, and  go  south  young  man. 

Davis  was  not  the  first  owner  to 
turn  his  back  on  a  faithful  city. 
Walter  O'Malley  pulled  the  stunt  in 
the  1950's  when  he  took  his  enor- 
mously popular  and  lucrative 
Dodgers  out  of  Brooklyn  and 
transplanted  them  to  Los  Angeles. 
There  are  baseball  fans  in  flatbush 
that  still  have  not  recovered. 

A  person  does  not  have  to  travel 
all  the  way  to  New  York  or  Califor- 
nia to  experience  the  frustration  of 
having  a  greedy  person  in  charge 
of  his  favorite  team.  Across  the  bay 
in  Baltimore  there  are  two  men 
who  could  aggravate  a  person  into 
his  grave  without  having  to  leave 
this  state. 

Currently  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  the  state  of  Maryland  have 
been  pressuring  Edward  Bennett 


WCFS  Celebrates  Shore 


A  three-day  celebration  of 
Eastern  Shore  life  will  be  held  on 
the  campus  of  Washington  College 
beginning  Monday,  February  6, 
and  concluding  Wednesday, 
February  8.  Sponsored  by  the 
Washington  College  Food  Services, 
"Eastern  Shore  Celebration"  will 
highlight  local  industry,  culture, 
and  cuisine  through  exhibits  and 
specially-prepared  dinners.  Area 
residents  are  invited  to  join  the  col- 
lege Community  in  recognizing  the 
Eastern  Shore  as  a  unique  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work. 

■Celebration"  will  begin 
February  6,  with  an  exhibition  of 
major  industries  and  their 
economic  impact  on  the  Shore. 
Displays  of  the  poultry, 
agriculture,  tourism,  seafood,  and 
supporting  industries  will  be  hous- 
ed in  the  Hodson  Hall  Student 
Center  from  4:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 
A  chicken  buffet  dinner  will  be 
served  from  4:00  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m. 
in  the  main  dining  room  of  Hodson 
Hall. 

Eastern  Shore  artists  and  craft- 
sman wiU  be  featured  on  the  se 


cond  day  of  "Celebration".  Booths 
displaying  the  wares  of  the  local 
artists  will  be  open  in  the  Student 
Center  from  4:00  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m. 
on  February  7.  A  dinner  of  barbe- 
qued  ribs  and  crab  cutlets  will  be 
served  in  the  main  dining  room 
from  4 :00  p.m.  to  6: 30  p.m. 

A  country  band  and  doggers  will 
provide  entertainment  during  an 
authenic  Eastern  Shore  buffet  on 
the  third  day  of  "Celebration," 
February  8.  The  buffet  menu  will 
include  Eastern  Shore  crab  soup, 
tried  fish,  barbequed  chicken,  crab 
fritters,  baked  ham,  corn-on-the- 
cob,  and  Maryland  beaten  biscuits. 
The  dinner  will  be  offered  in  the 
main  dining  room  from  4:00  p.m. 
to6:45p.m. 

Exhibits  in  the  Student  Center 
will  be  open  to  the  public  at  no 
charge. 

A  dinner  ticket  for  all  three 
nights  will  be  available  for  $15.00 
per  person.  Individual  dinner 
prices  from  Monday  and  Tuesday 
are  $5.25  each;  Wednesday  even- 
ing's dinner  is  $6.50.  Tickets  will  be 
on  sale  at  the  door  of  the  main  din- 


icii,  ,.."  —  ingroom. 

Win  A  Beer  Boot  i 

(WC  Students  Only)  >f 

At  I 

Phil's  Market    i 

Just    come    out    and    guess  j^ 

how  many  beer  caps  are  in  ^ 

the  beer  boot!  (Chances  are  j^ 

free!).  Watch  our  ad  for  give-a-  if 

way  date.  i^■ 

Finest  Selection  of  Imported  Beers!  * 

Located  at:  Flatland  Road,  Rte.  514  Tk 

Just  2  miles  from  campus.  * 

Phone:  778-1893  5 


by  Jack  Gilden 


Williams  and  Robert  Irsay,  owners 
of  the  Orioles  and  Colts  respective- 
ly, to  sign  six  year  leases  in  ex- 
change tor  15  million  dollars  worth 
of  improvements  to  Memorial 
Stadium. 

According  to  the  Evening  Sun, 
both  teams  have  been  paying  ex- 
tremely low  rent  as  compared  to 
the  other  franchises  in  their 
leagues.  For  the  new  lease,  neither 
team  is  expected  to  pay  much 
more.  However,  as  of  now,  neither 
owner  has  come  close  to  signing  a 
contract.  Why  not? 

The  Orioles  made  a  proposal  to 
the  city  that  would  make  Ebenezer 
Scrooge  jealous.  Their  lease  would 


give  the  baseball  team  all  the 
money  from  concession  sales,  all 
the  revenue  generated  from  score 
board  advertising,  and  a  large 
chunk  of  the  parking  lot  money.  In 
addition,  the  lease  would  require 
the  city  to  pay  for  a  new  score 
board. 

Nobody  is  really  sure  why  the 
Colts  will  not  sign.  Although  every 
fan's  gut  feeling  is  that  owner 
Robert  Irsay  wants  to  move  the 
team  and,  therefore,  doesn't  want 
to  be  tied  down  to  a  six  year  lease 
As  recently  as  two  weeks  ago  con- 
firmed reports  from  Phoenix  said 
that  Irsay  was  very  close  to  mov- 
ing his  team  there. 

Having  to  deal  with  people  like 
Williams  and  Irsay  leads  one  to 
believe  that  Baltimore's  Mayor 
Schafer  could  use  some  advice 
about  negotiating.  If  either  owner 
gets  out  of  hand,  use  RAID. 
Editor's  Note:  Jack  Gilden,  a 
freshman  at  WC,  will  be  replacing 
Tom  Keete  as  Elm  sports  colum- 
nist. His  column,  "Playing  the 
Field"  will  be  appearing  regularly. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Irene  Nicolaidis 
Staff  Reporter 

Kurt  Keller,  a  6'4"  sophomore 
from  East  Baltimore,  is  this  week's 
athlete  of  the  week.  Kurt,  a 
graduate  from  Archbishop  Curley, 
was  a  starter  in  his  junior  and 
senior  years  and  helped  lead  his 
team  to  a  winning  season. 

"He's  been  scoring  well,  and  plus 
he's  played  excellent  defense  on 
the  opposing  star  players,"  says 
Coach  Finnegan.  Kurt,  a  forward, 
is  an  exceptional  leaper,  he's 
averaged  10  points,  5  assists,  and  4 


rebounds  in  his  last  two  games 
against  Haverford  and  Swathmore. 

Kurt  attributed  his  motivation 
for  the  sport  to  his  father  by  say- 
ing, "My  father  brought  me  up 
playing  basketball."  Kurt  has 
earned  a  starting  position  on  the 
Shoremen  team  and  is  currently 
the  youngest  starter  for  our  cagers. 

When  asked  about  his  opinion  of 
the  Shor'men,  Kurt  stated,  "We've 
played  much  better  than  predicted. 
As  long  as  no  one  becomes  an  in- 
dividual player  instead  of  a  team 
player,  we  will  be  all  right." 
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College  G PA  Hits  15- Year  Low 


by  Chris  Godwin 
Chief  Reporter 

Enrollment  and  attrition  figures 
for  the  1983  fall  semester,  counting 
only  full-time  students,  show  the 
lowest  college-wide  grade-point 
average  in  15  years,  the  third- 
largest  number  of  students  on 
academic  probation  in  10  years  and 
34  fewer  freshmen  enrolled  than  at 
this  time  last  year,  according  to 
Registrar  Ermon  Foster. 

The  overall  GPA  for  the  college 
was  2.426,  the  worst  since  1973's 
collective  GPA  of  2.838.  Last 
semester's  figures  break  down  to  a 
2.277  average  among  all  men,  2.573 
among  all  women.  Foster  said 
women,  separately  and  severally, 
have  historically  had  higher  GPAs 
than  the  men. 

Senior  men  had  an  average  of 
2.60,  compared  to  2.872  among  the 
senior  women.  Junior  men  averag- 
ed 2.497  against  2.795  by  their 
female  counterparts.  Sophomore 
men  tallied  2.242,  sophomore 
women  averages  2.356.  Freshmen 
men  averaged  a  tepid  1.939  against 
the  freshmen  women's  2.385. 


Foster  emphaized  that  all  figures 
are  only  for  full-time  students  up  to 
the  end  of  last  semester.  "In- 
completes are  still  trickling  in  in 
all  classes  and  haven't  been 
figured  in  yet,"  he  said. 

Six   new   freshmen   enrolled   in  ' 


Twenty-six  seniors  have  either 
dropped  from  full-  to  part-time 
status,  have  completed  graduation 
requirements,  have  completed  the 
course  requirements  but  no  thesis, 
have  chosen  to  take  their  last 
courses  elsewhere  or  have  left  for 


...the  lowest  college-wide  grade-point  average  in  15 years, 
the  third-largest  number  of  students  on  academic  probation 
in  10  years  and  34  fewer  freshmen  enrolled  than  at  this  tune 
iastyear... 


January  for  the  spring  semester  as 
well  as  26  transfer  and  return 
students. 

Thirteen  students  were  dropped 
from  the  rolls  for  academic  defi- 
ciency; nine  sophomores  and  four 
freshmen. 

Seventy-eight  students  were 
placed  or  continued  on  academic 
probation,  52  men  and  26  women. 
By  class,  that  is  38  freshmen,  27 
sophomores,  nine  juniors  and  four 
seniors. 

The  good  news  concerns  the  87 
students  to  make  the  Dean's  List 
last  semester,  only  one  shy  of  last 
year's  figure. 


any  one  of  other,  similar  reasons, 
Foster  noted. 

Freshmen  were  graded  dif- 
ferently from  other  classes  last 
semester,  under  a  system  which 
next  year  will  include  freshmen 
and  sophomores  and  three  lower 
classes  in  1985-86.  By  1986-87,  the 
system  will  be  college-wide.  Under 
this  year's  freshman  system,  plus 
and  minus  grades  were  also 
figured  into  the  GPA.  Under  the  old 
system,  Foster  said  as  an  example,  a 
D,  plus  or  minus,  was  recorded  as 
1.0.  Now  each  plus  or  minus  for 
freshmen  makes  a  one-third  dif- 
ference in  grading.  For  example,  a 
D-  would  be  recorded  as  a  0.67,  a  D 


as  1.0,  a  D-plus  as  a  1.33,  a  C-minus 
as  1.67,  a  C  as  2.0,  a  C-plus  as  2.33,  a 
B-minus  as  2.67,  and  so  on. 

"(Associate  Registrar  Ray  Mull) 
seems  to  think  it's  a  disadvantage 
in  some  ways,"  Foster  said.  The 
new  system  "might  have  helped  to 
bring  grades  down  because  of  the 
number  of  minus  grades,"  he  said. 
Conversely,  of  course,  a  little  extra 
effort  for  a  plus  grade  would  do  just 
as  much  to  bring  grades  up. 

In  the  ongoing  effort  to  curb  at- 
trition, said  Foster,  "the  Commit- 
tee on  Academic  Standing  is  gaini^ 
to  study  the  problem  and  find  out 
what  it  is  that  causes  these 
students  to  do  as  poorly  as  they  do 
or  drop."  Foster  envisioned  in- 
dividual interviews  with  such 
students  as  well  as  with  a  control 
group  of  students  with  satisfactory 
academic  standing. 

"The  faculty  is  up  here."  said 
Foster,  raising  one  hand,  "and 
these  students  are  down  here,"  he 
said,  lifting  his  other  hand  to  a 
lower  level.  "We  want  to  fill  in  the 
middle." 

"We're  all  concerned  with  it  and 
we  all  want  to  keep  students  here. 
We've  got  to  reduce  the  problem," 
he  said. 
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Dargan  Convicted  of  Book  Theft 


by  Cathy  Coundjeris 
Staff  reporter 

Senior  Greg  Dargan  was  con- 
day,  February  2,  1984.  The  jury 
Judiciary  Board  of  WC  on  Thurs- 
day, February  12,  1984.  The  jury 
placed  Dargan  on  disciplinary  pro- 
bation and  sentenced  him  to  serve 
five  hours  per  week  for  WC 
maintenance  until  April  5 
(including  the  week  of  March  5).  In 
addition,  Dargan  is  required  to 
return  the  stolen  article  to  repay 
the  bookstore  in  the  amount  of  ten 
dollars. 

On    December    14,     1983,     an 


Abnormal  Psychology  textbook, 
retail  price  $29.95,  was  found  miss- 
ing from  the  front  entrance  of  the 
cafeteria.  Owner  Michele  McKay 
upon  discovering  the  book's 
absence  reported  the  theft  to  the 
bookstore.  She  informed  the  sales 
clerk  present  that  the  book  could  be 
easily  identified.  McKay  had  writ- 
ten checks  in  blue  ball  point  ink  at 
each  chapter  sununary  and  had 
also  written  her  first  and  middle 
name  on  a  page  in  the  book. 

The  following  day,  at  1:30  p.m. 
Dargan,  resold  the  same  text  to  the 
bookstore  in  accordance  with  the 


(used  book  resale)  program.  In  the 
process  sales  clerk  Laurie  Hagan, 
suspicious,  requested  that  Dargan 
sign  the  cover  of  the  text  book.  Dr. 
Kabat  contacted  security  at  2  p.m. 
that  very  day.  McKay  was  notified 
by  security  that  the  book  had  been 
recovered  and  that  she  was  needed 
to  verify  the  identity. 

When  confronted  by  the  security 
office,  Dargan  pleaded  guilty  and 
confessed  to  the  crime.  On  January 
23,  1984,  Dargan  signed  a  written 
statement  in  the  presence  of 
Gerald  Roderick,  Director  of 
Security.  Dargan  was  then  given 


the  option  of  a  local  trial  or  one  by 
the  Student  Judiciary. 

The  bookstore  pressed  charges 
but  it  was  Washington  College  that 
prosecuted  during  the  trial.  In 
reference  to  this  Dr.  Kabat  said, 
"We  have  discussed  the  case  with 
the  Student  Prosecution.  The  crime 
was  not  against  bookstore  but 
against  the  entire  moral  fibre  of 
the  student  campus.  This  act  im- 
plies total  disregard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  a  fellow  student." 

Prosecuting  attorney,  Laurie 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Munson  Appointed  Chairman 


Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

After  receiving  approval  from 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors, 
Dr.  Donald  A.  Munson,  Associate 
Professor  of  Biology  and  1983  win- 
ner of  the  Lindback  Award  for 
Distinguished  Teaching,  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Dr.  Edgar  P. 
Gwynn  as  Chairman  of  the 
Washington  College  Biology 
Department.  The  selection  of  Mun- 
son, who  assumes  the  duties  of  the 
position  this  semester,  was  formal- 
ly announced  by  President  Cater  at 
Monday  night's  faculty  meeting. 
According  to  Barbara  Mowat, 
Dean  of  the  College,  Gwynn  resign- 
ed from  the  post  in  order  "to  devote 
more  time  to  his  teaching  and 
research."  He  will  be  retaining  his 


present  position  as  Professor  of 
Biology,  however,  and,  according 
to  Munson,  was  the  first  to  suggest 
relinquishing  his  own  post.  He  then 
suggested  Munson  for  the  job,  and 
the  move  was  approved  by  the 
Board's  Executive  Committee. 

Munson  was  both  surprised  and 
pleased  by  the  promotion. 

"I'm  very  happy,"  he  states. 
"It's  a  privilege.  I'm  thankful  that 
Professor  Gwynn  thought  I  could 
do  the  job  and  that  the  administra- 
tion felt  the  same  way." 

He  admits  to  having  "a  little  anx- 
iety" about  the  added  duties  of  the 
job,  but,  on  the  whole,  is  confident. 

"I  think  the  Biology  department 
has  a  very  sound  foundation.  We're 
one  of  the  least  touted  departments 
in  the  school,  but  if  you  look  at  the 
graduates'  records,  we  have  a  very 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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Editorials 

No  Rfxjm  at  the  Inn 

Each  year  in  early  September,  students  converge  upon  the 
campus  excited  with  the  prospect  of  a  new  year  and  a  new 
room.  September  1984,  however,  promises  to  open  the  school 
year  with  even  more  pandemonium  than  is  typical.  With  the 
closing  of  Somerset  Complex,  the  housing  conditions  at  WC  dur- 
ing the  upcoming  semester  will  be  cramped  to  say  the  least. 
The  Deans  of  Student  Affairs  seem  to  regard  the  upcoming  year 
with  a  pioneer  spirit,  speaking  optimistically  of  students  being 
"just  sort  of  camped  out."  It  seems,  however,  that  the  students 
who  will  be  doing  the  camping  do  not  quite  share  the  deans'  en- 
thusiasm. The  idea  of  living  in  a  crowded  lounge  among  a  maze 
of  bunk  beds  just  does  not  seem  to  be  catching  on  with  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Although  students  at  other  universities  might  accuse  us 
Shoremen  of  being  spoiled  by  the  "roominess"  of  WC  dorm  life, 
it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  students  here  pay 
almost  twice  as  much  for  room  than  do  students  in  state  univer- 
sities. In  addition,  unlike  students  at  many  other  colleges, 
seniors  at  WC  are  expected  to  complete  a  thesis  or  prepare  for 
comprehensive  exams  in  order  to  graduate.  The  magnitude  of 
these  requirements  almost  mandates  providing  seniors  with  a 
room  in  which  they  may  work  and  concentrate  undisturbed. 

Although  it  might  seem  that  some  students  could  seek  relief 
by  moving  off -campus,  many  students  do  not  hold  this  option.  In 
order  to  keep  their  financial  aid,  students  must  live  on-board 
and  on-campus-a  prospect  which  practically  guarantees  a 
crowding  situation. 

Perhaps,  for  this  one  semester,  the  CoUege  could  bend  its 
financial  aid  policy  lightly  so  as  to  provide  students  with  a  little 
leeway  in  selecting  off-campus  housing.  In  addition,  the  College 
itself  could  rent  some  nearby,  off-campus  housing  space  and 
make  this  available  to  students  while  Somerset  Complex  is  clos- 
ed. Also,  college  professors  and  administrators  might  rent  out 
unused  space  in  their  own  homes  to  students. 

At  a  time  when  students  are  paying  upwards  of  $2,520  for 
room  and  board  each  year,  it  seems  slightly  unfair  that  "room" 
should  be  a  dormitory  lounge,  shared  with  enough  roommates 
to  populate  Somerset  Complex. 


A  High  Price  to  Pay 


The  honor  code  is  a  long-established  tradition  of  Washington 
College.  The  fact  that  it  is  often  taken  for  granted  is  perhaps  its 
true  beauty.  Students  normally  think  nothing  of  leaving  their 
books,  notes  and  other  possessions  in  the  alcoves  outside  the 
doors  to  the  dining  hall,  bookstore  and  coffee-house  -  a  move 
which  in  larger  schools  might  be  totally  unheard  of.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  takes  only  one  person  to  break  this  con- 
fidence, as  was  proved  by  last  week's  trial. 

In  stealing  one  book,  a  student  violated  the  bond  of  trust 
within  the  tightly  knit  WC  community.  The  lack  of  considera- 
tion showed  through  this  act  is  truly  disconcerting  for  several 
reasons.  Obviously,  the  act  was  of  a  criminal  nature  and, 
therefore,  renders  the  offender  liable  for  punishment  by  law. 
The  fact  that  it  took  place  during  exam  week,  however,  is 
especially  offensive.  More  to  the  point,  the  entire  book  theft 
represents  not  only  a  breach  of  etiquette  and  tradition,  but  a 
lack  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  student  involved. 

Clearly  more  is  at  stake  here  than  the  loss  of  a  book.  The 
ramifications  of  the  theft  are  far-reaching  —  in  several  direc- 
tions. Because  the  individual  episode,  the  WC  Bookstore  may  be 
forced  to  change  its  entire  policy  governing  the  sale  of  second- 
hand textbooks.  Each  book  brought  in  by  students  will  now  have 
to  be  identified  and  checked  by  Bookstore  personnel,  a  process 
which  may  seriously  impair  efficiency.  In  addition,  the  type  of 
behavior  exemplified  by  the  student  in  question  not  only  sets  a 
bad  example  for  the  WC  population,  but  makes  the  school  as  a 
whole  seem  dishonest  and  petty. 

There  is,  however,  more  to  this  matter  than  the  fact  that  one 
student  was  apprehended  for  a  crime  involving  one  textbook.  A 
rule  has  been  broken  and  with  it,  a  long  standing  trust.  Because 
of  only  one  incident,  many  students  will  now  have  to  think  twice 
before  leaving  their  books  unattended.  And  in  a  school  that 
prides  itself  on  the  honor  code,  that  really  is  a  crime. 

-M.H.H. 
-C.A.C. 
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WC  Receives  $500  Grant 


Washihgtori'cioUege  has  received 
an  unrestricted  grant  of  $50D  from 
the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Representing  the 
Foundation,  Store  Manager  Paul 
E.  Wright  of  Sears-Roebuck, 
Dover,  Delaware,  visited  the  cam- 
pus January  27,  to  present  the  con- 
tribution to  College  President 
Douglass  Cater. 

The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation 
has  assisted  Washington  College 
annually  since  1973.  This  recent 
donation  brings  the  total  con- 
tributed to  the  college  by  the  Foun- 
dation to  more  than  $12,000. 
Washington  College  is  among  the 


934  private  accredited  two-  and 
four-year  schools  across  the  coun- 
try sharing  in  unrestricted  educa- 
tion grants  from  the  Foundation 
totaling  $1,575,000  for  the  1983-84 
academic  year. 

In  accepting  the  grant,  Cater 
stated,  "Once  again  it  is  an  honor 
to  be  selected  for  a  Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation  grant.  This  gift  helps 
provide  an  important  margin  tor 
improvements  and  innovation  at 
the  College  and,  as  evidence  of  cor- 
porate support,  gives  us  welcome 
encouragement  as  we  move  into 
our  third  century." 
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Arab  Nations  Receiving  Too  iViuch  Blame? 


[f  politics  and  policies  are  con- 
joversial,  one  thing  is  for  sure: 
facts  are  undeniable.  When  a  pro- 
j,]em  arises  in  the  Middle  East  it 
(]vFays  seems  to  be  blamed  on 
Urab  nations.  I'm  not  denying  the 
Igct  that  Arab  nations  don't  always 
^  towards  the  same  objectives, 

In  the  contrary.  Yet  the  press  both 
tthe  national  and  local  levels  {i.e. 
lie  Washington  College  Elm ) 
jenis  to  overlook  the  important 
eahty  that  Israel  plays  a  crucial 
fole  in  Arab  disputes  and  more 
gpecifically  in  the  actual  Lebanese 
conflict. 

I  Indeed     when     one     hears     of 

Lebanon,     the     Marines     and 

Xmencan    foreign    policy,    Syria 

continues   to   be    blamed   for   the 

liisruptions    in    the    area,    while 

irael  who  as  we  know  it  well,  in- 

laded  Lebanon  in  the  summer  of 

as  a  pretext  to  ride  itself  once 

id  for  all  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 

[on    Organization    (PLO).    They 

rere  successful  in  ousting  the  PLO 

t  failed  to  keep  them  out  of  the 

luniry  for  long  -  They  came  back 

once  again  and  were  pushed  out 

one  more  time.  As  a  result  of  the  in- 

wasion,  Israel  was  condemned  by 

Uie   United    Nations,    the    United 

States  was  the  only  country  to  veto. 

The  Syrians  are  not  as  evil  as  one 

s  led  to  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact 

jhen  compared  to  other  players  in 

jebanon  today,  Syria  is  the  last  to 

le  blamed.  Furthermore  Syria  pro- 

loses  a  very  simple  and  logical  ap- 

roach  to  the  end  of  the  Lebanese 

ionflict. 

I  Since  Israel  invaded  Lebanon,  it 
a  only  normal  that  they  should 
withdraw  first,  afterall  they  have 
no  reason  to  stay  behind-  THe^PLO 
Is  now  dispersed  in  the  Arab  world, 
Bid  don't  pose  an  immediate  threat 
p  their  so  called  "National  Securi- 
^".  Second  the  Israeli  presence  is 
tot  welcomed  by  the  Lebanese. 
Third,  since  the  Marines  have  fail- 
fid  to  keep  their  role  as  a 
peacekeeping  contingent,  and  thus 
Unable  to  maintain  peace  and 
serenity  in  the  streets  of  Beirut, 


they  should  either  leave  the 
Lebanese  soil,  or  get  relocated  in  a 
less  turbulent  area.  Of  course  all 
this  should  happen  regardless  of 
what  President  Amin  Gemayel 
predicts  for  the  future  of  Lebanon. 
When  all  these  steps  have  been 
taken  maybe  the  Israelis  will  final- 
ly realize  that  no  domestic  problem 
in  Lebanon  can  be  solved  by  main- 
taining their  uninvited  presence. 
When  the  Israelis  return  to  their 
territorial  boundaries  then  the 
Syrians,  who  as  we  remember 
were  asked  to  enter  Lebanon  by  the 
Arab  League  will  undoubtedly 
leave.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Syrians  are  probably  even  willing 
to  accept  a  redeployment  of  foreign 
troups  if  their  work  isn't  kept. 


But  since  US  foreign  policy  con- 
tinues to  be  dictated  by  what  the 
Israelis  anticipate  in  Lebanon,  we 
could  see  the  Marines  as  a  perma- 
nent monument  in  Beirut  and  no 
end  to  the  Lebanese  conflict. 

If  and  when  Israel  realizes  that  a 
peaceful  and  prompt  settlement 
depends  on  whether  or  not  they're 
willing  to  pull  out  then  we  can  hope 
to  see  both  Syrians  and  Marines  out 
of  Lebanon. 

At  point,  the  actual  Multi- 
National  Peace  Keeping  force 
could  be  replaced  by  a  United  Na- 
tions contingent  that  could  help 
President  Amin  Gemayel  settle  his 
domestic  problems. 

If  the  administration  continues  to 
believe  that  the  Lebanese  conflict 


can  be  solved  by  keeping  the 
Marines  in  Beirut,  and  who  to  the 
Lebanese  represent  just  as  much  of 
a  threat  as  the  Israelis  and 
Syrians,  we  are  not  nearing  an  end 
to  the  conflict.  Instead  of  maintain- 
ing a  presence  in  Beirut,  we  should 
take  steps  to  prevent  an  escalation 
in  the  conflict-convince  the  Israelis 
a  complete  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon  and  the  Syrians  won't 
have  any  reasons  to  stay  behind. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  the  return 
home  of  the  Marines.  If  the 
Marines  return  home  by  election 
time,  the  Republicans  might  find 
themselves  winning  another  elec- 
tion. 

Thami  El  Glaouij  II 


Baas  Named  Vice-President 


by  Jean  Steiglemen 
Staff  Reporter 
Effective,  March  26,  Jacob  Baas 
will  be  the  new  Vice-President  of 
Development  and  College  Rela- 
tions at  Washington  College.  The 
present  vice-president,  Mike 
Macielag,  will  be  leaving  in  March 
because  of  other  pressing  obliga- 
tions. Macielag  noted  that  the  pro- 
cess for  selecting  the  new  vice- 


president  was  a  long  and  ardouos 
process. 

In  searching  out  the  new  ad- 
ministrators the  college  advertised 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education,  went  to  a  consulting 
group  and  President  Douglass 
Cater  made  phone  calls  throughout 
the  country  in  order  to  secure  a 
pool  of  applicants  from  which  to 
selected  Macielag's  successor. 


Dargan  Found  Guilty 


( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 
Ott,  concluded  her  case,  "It  is  our 
duty  as  jurors  to  consider  the  facts. 
What  Michele  demonstrated  was 
trust,  and  Greg  violated  that  trust. 
This  incident  involves  more  than 
one  theft;  Greg  did  a  dishonest 
thing.  The  WC  community 
deserves  to  be  protected." 

Peter  Laughead  served  as 
Defense  Attorney.  He  pointed  out 
the  previous  record  of  Dargan  and 
stated  that  an  official  college  warn- 


ing would  be  enough  punishment 
since  it  was  his  first  offense. 

Dargan  said,  "I  knew  I  was  guil- 
ty. I  feel  sorry  for  Michele  and 
have  definitely  learned  my  lesson 
from  this  experience." 

The  Student  Judiciary  Board 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
jury  was  asked  not  to  consider  as 
evidence  Laurie  Hogan's  state- 
ment, submitted  by  Ott  when  con- 
sidering the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
Dargan.  It  was  admissable, 
however,  when  the  jury  decided  on 
proper  punishment. 


Macielag  notes  that  Baas  was 
finally  selected  because  he  has  "a 
track  record  of  success  and 
development.  Macielag  emphasiz- 
ed that  Jacob  Baas  comes  to  WC 
from  a  college  where  the  alumni 
did  not  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  the  institution,  but 
Macielag  adds,  when  Mr.  Baas  was 
there  he  got  the  alumni  to  react  in  a 
much  more  positive  way. 

At  present  Baas  is  Executive 
Director  for  Institutional  Advance- 
ment at  Wittenburgt,  but  when  he 
arrives  at  Washington  College  his 
duties  will  be  greatly  expanded.  He 
will  be  involved  in  fund  raising, 
alumni  relations,  and  public  rela- 
tions. His  work  in  public  relations 
will  involve  assisting  in  the 
publication  of  information  for 
distribution  to  the  media.  As  vice- 
president  of  development.  Baas 
will  also  assist  in  the  college's  ad- 
mission process.  Because  of  his 
track  record  at  Wittenburg  and  his 
personal  qualities,  Jacob  Baas 
"will  make  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  college  community,"  com- 
ments Macielag. 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  R.J.  Earnshaw 


Question:  What  are  you  going  to  give  your  valentine  this  year? 


fJave  Collins-senior 
Cockeysville,  Maryland 

A  Hartz  3-in-l  collar 
and  a  new  leash,  and 
""'aybe  if  she's  really  lucky 
'•>  box  of  milk-bones." 


Pete  Shafer-sophomore 
Ocean  City,  Maryland 

"Soft  lights,  soft  music, 
a  candlelight  dinner  and  a 
trip  to  Jamaica  leaving 
from  Morgantown  Interna- 
tional Airport  on  WW 
Airlines." 


Sharon  Crew 
Chestertown,  Maryland 
"A  raise  and  a  day  off! 


Rick  Wheeler-sophomore 
Arnold,  Maryland 
"Anything  she  wants." 


Jobe  Jones-freshman 
Lothian,  Maryland 

"A  day  off  from  work  so 
that  he  may  spend  it  with 
me." 
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by  David  Joyce 
Staff  Reporter 

The  implications  of  President 
Reagan's  proposal  to  embark  an 
ambassador  to  the  Vatican  was 
just  one  of  many  religious  topics 
discussed  at  last  Thursday's 
William  James  Forum. 

The  guest  speaker  was  Mr. 
Gioele  Settembrini,  a  Baptist 
minister  and  Assistant  Director  of 
Americans  United  for  Separation 
of  Church  and  State.  The  lecture 
was  titled  "The  President,  the 
Pope,  and  the  Constitution:  How  to 
Scuttle  the  First  Amendment." 

Declaring  the  Americans  are 
"becoming  a  little  apathetic"  to 
issues  of  church  and  state.  Settem- 
brini outlined  his  view  that  groups 
such  as  the  Moral  Majority  are  in- 
tegrating their  own  norms  of 
morahty,  Christianity,  and  politics 
into  government. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  speaker,  the 
decision  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
the  Pope  is  just  one  in  a  long  line  of 
politically  motivated  moves  in- 
itiated by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion in  order  to  maintain  support 
from  certain  factions  of  the  New 
Right. 

When  questioned  about  the 
validity  of  sending  a  represen- 
tative to  the  Vatican  due  to  the 
Pope's  influence  in  Poland,  Set- 
tembrini responded  that  while  the 
Queen  of  England  also  has  a  great 
deal  of  influence  in  world  affairs, 
there  are  no  plans  to  send  an  envoy 
to  Buckingham  Pajace. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  Mr. 
Reagan's  appointee,  William 
Wilson,  is  to  be  followed  by  the 
Pope's  appointment  of  a  papal  nun- 
cio to  Washington.  The  cost  of 
establishing  formal  relations  is 
estimated  to  be  about  one  million 
dollars  annually. 

The  lecturer  blasted  the  I.R.S. 
for   infiltrating    various    religious 


Speaks 

organizations  in  efforts  to  stop  tax 
fraud.  He  reminded  the  audience 
that  the  First  Amendment  and  cer- 
tain tax  laws  should  protect  the 
rights  of  even  unpopular  cults  such 
as  the  'Moonies.*  Commenting  on 
the  enormous  amounts  of  capital 
produced  by  some  churches,  the 
minister  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
a  church  is  to  preach  the  gospel, 
not  make  money. 

While  affirming  his  belief  in 
prayer,  Settembrini  declared  that 
"people  in  favor  of  prayer  in  school 
don't  know  the  consequences  in 
question."  The  speaker  feared  that 
not  all  denominations  would  be 
represented,  this  meaning  that 
some  children  would  be  forced  to 
participate  in  the  rituals  of  an  alien 
faith.  He  further  described  school 
induced  prayer  as  being 
"mechanical,"  rather  than  in- 
spired from  the  heart. 

On  the  issue  of  abortion,  Settem- 
brini said  that  such  matters  are 
private  and  should  be  decided  by 
the  couple  and  a  doctor  —  without 
interference  from  either  the 
church  or  state. 


Giole  Settembrini  spoke  on 
First  Amendment." 


The  Americans  United  organiza- 
tion, dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom,  resists  all  ef- 
forts to  impose  religious  beliefs 
through  legal  means. 

Settembrini,     who    came     to 


'The  President,  The  Pope  and  The 


change  student,  worked  his  way  up 
from  janitor  to  Assistant  Director 
of  Americans  United.  Jokingly 
referring  to  his  former  position,  he 
remarked  that  the  organization 
could  boast  that  it  had  the  cleanest 


America  in  1954  as  an  Italian  ex-         bathrooms  in  Washington ! 


Club  Funding  Allocated 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

A  total  of  $1495.00  in  club  funding 
was  recently  approved  tor  alloca- 
tion by  the  SGA  Senate  during  its 
latest  meeting.  The  amount  of 
money  given  to  individual  clubs 
was,  in  some  cases,  significantly 
higher  than  that  received  last 
semester.  According  to  Treasurer 
Jonathan  Adams,  this  change  is  the 
result  of  fewer  clubs  applying  for 
funds  this  semester  than  last. 

"Out  of  11  clubs  last  semester," 
Adams  commented,  "nine  applied 


MISS  DS 
SNACK  BAR 

1 

HOURS: 

8:00  a.m.  -  IhOD  p.m. 

MON.-THURS. 
8:00  o.m.  -   4:30  p.m.  FRIDAY 
6:00  p.m.  -  11:00  p.m.  SUNDAY 

Bollina 

Former  Congressman  Richard 
Boiling  will  be  available  for  con- 
sultation with  students  and  faculty 
members  every  Monday  afternoon 
in  Ferguson  12  beginning 
February  20th. 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

-  OVERLOOKING  THE  SCENIC  CHESTER  RIVER  - 


CANNON  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD.  21620 


JOES  FLOS  STRONG 
301 •778-3566 


for  money  this  time ."  He  noted  that 
"the  big  spending  clubs  (such  as 
the  SaUing  Club)  didn't  apply  this 
time,  leaving  a  little  bit  of  slack  for 
the  rest  of  the  organizations."  The 
same  amount  as  last  semester, 
however,  was  taken  from  the  SGA 
budget  tor  allocations. 

The  breakdown  of  total  club  fun- 
ding went  as  follows ;   ' 
Dance  Club:  $200.00 

Business  Qub:  $200.00 

Campus  Christian 

Fellowship:  $40.00 

French  Qub:  $200.00 

Writers'  Union:  $225.00 

German  Club:  $250.00 

Spanish  Qub:  $200.00 

Caving  Club:  $100.00 

Phi  Sigma  Lecture 

Series:  $80.00 


Total 


$1495.00 


In  addition,  the  Food  Service  ap- 
plied for  and  received  $100.00  for 
Wednesday  night's  entertainment 
for  the  Eastern  Shore  Celebration. 
(The  money  went  toward  paying 
the  Stump  Jumpers  and  the 
Cumberland  Gap  String  Band.)  A 
motion  was  also  made  to  approve 
The  William  James  Forum's  re- 
quest for  $2000.00  for  the  present 
semester. 

(Clubs  applied  for  funding  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  and  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  several  SGA 
members  reviewed  each  case  and 
made  recommendations  as  to  how 
much  money  should  be  given  to 
each  organization.  The  commit- 
tee's suggestions  were  then 
brought  before  the  entire  SGA 
Senate  during  its  Monday  night 
meeting,  and  voted  upon. 


Happy  Valentine's  Day 
LIBBY 

From  Your  Brother 


Kitty  Knight  Jfouse 

ON  THE  SASSAFRAS  QEOROeTOWN,  MARYLAND 

648-5305 
February    18,  In    Honor   of   your   Birthday   Ball 
Celebration,  We  Are  Offering  a  10%  Discount  on 
all  Dinners  to  Washington  College  Students,  with 
Presentation  of  Student  I.D. 


DANNY'S  NORTHSIDE  RESTAURANT 

Newtown  Square  •  778-4900 
Every  Tuesday,  All-You-Can-Eat 
T-Bone  Steaks    /•t5  per  person 

Every  Sunday  %  Price  Pizza  w^/Purchose 
ot  Pitcher  of  Beer  or  Soda 
College  Heights  Carry  Out 

Phone:778-4901 


"Valentine's  Sweetheart  Evening' 
Saturday,  February  11th, 
5:00-9:00  p.m. 
Dinner  for  Two:  $25.00 

plus  tax  £r  gratuity 
Music  for  listening  tt  dancing  by  Dave  Brand 

Call  778-2100  for  tickets  &  reservations 
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Dr.  Donald  A.  Munson  will  be 
assuming  the  chairmanship  of 
the  department  of  biology. 


Campus 
Calendar 


Friday,  February  10 

4:00    p.m:     George    Feifer    - 

"Struggling  Writers  in  the  Land  of 

Publishing,     Hits     and    Hype"; 

Sophie  Kerr  Room,  Miller  Library. 

Saturday,  February  11 
7:30   p.m.:    Basketball   vs.    Ur- 
sinus;  Cain  Athletic  Center. 

Monday  JF'ebniary  13 

8:00  p.m.:  Lecture  Series, 
Richard  Boiling  -  "Can  Democracy 
Survive?",  Hynson  Lounge. 

Tuesday,  Febi:uary  14 
4:00  p.m.:   Dance  Club;  Dance 

Studio. 
7:30  p.m. :  Film  Series,  Oblomov. 
10:00  p.m.:  Bingo  Toiu-nament; 

Coffee  House. 

Wednesday,  February  15 

7:00  p.m.  &  8:00  p.m.:  Art  Film - 
"Adventures  in  Art";  Coffee 
House. 

7:30  p.m.:  Spanish  Film  -  "Mex- 
ico: The  Frozen  Revolution";  Nor- 
man James  Theatre,  William 
Smith  Hall.  \ 

Thursday,  February  16 
6:00  p.m.:   Dance  Club;   Dance 

Studio. 
7:15  p.m.:  Library  Film  Series  - 

Twentieth     Century     Individuals 

"This    is    Edward    R.    Murrow"; 

Ground  Floor   Classroom,    Miller 

Library. 
8:00    p.m.:     Concert    Series    -" 

Douglas  Niedt,  classical  guitarist; 

Tawes  Theatre,  Gibson  Fine  Arts 

Center. 


Munson  to  Chair  Biology  Department 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
good  program."  As  evidence  this, 
he  points  to  the  scores  attained  by 
WC  students  on  the  MCAT. 
(Medical  College  Admission  Test). 
In  the  past  three  years,  47%  of 
Washington  College  students  have 
displayed  above  average  per- 
formance in  the  biology  section  of 
the  exam.  Of  these,  10%  scored  in 
the  highest  section  possible.  As 
Premed  Advisor,  Munson  finds  this 
"a  very  pleasant  fact." 

A  Lot  of  Potential 
Although  these  statistics  speak 
well  for  the  school  in  general,  Mun- 
son is  adamant  that  the  point  of  the 
Biology  department  should  first  be 
"to  provide  a  sound  undergraduate 
biological  education."  Although  a 
student's  only  contact  with  the 
department  may  be  through  tak- 
ing General  Biology  (101-102)  as  a 
form  of  distribution,  he  feels  a 
responsibility  to  give  that  person 
"a  good  exposure  to  what  modern 
biology  is,  and  what  some  of  the 
problems  are."  Ideally,  such  a 
course  includes  an  overall  view  of 


the  environment  and  genetics  and 
molecular  biology.  Because 
"biology  overlaps  and  utilizes  all 
other  sciences  tying  them  into  a 
coherent  discipline"  the  intro 
course  is  extremely  important. 
Munson  recognizes  tremendous 
potential  within  the  biology  depart- 
ment itself.  "We  have  a  very  sound 
foundation,"  he  comments,  "and 
we  can  become  even  stronger." 

One  of  Munson's  special  interests 
is  estuarine  biology.  He  feels  that 


study  in  this  area  will  be  "the  next 
big  push"  among  scientists. 

"They  know  about  farm  runoff 
and  pollutants.  What  they  don't 
know  is  what  effect  these  things 
have  on  microscopic  organisms  - 
the  very  base  levels."  He  feels 
these  will  soon  be  explored  on 
"almost  an  individual  species 
basis."  To  this  end,  he  sees  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  as  a  potential  gold 
mine  for  exploration  and  ex- 
perimentation. 


Standard  for  Minor  Raised 


by  Kelly  Morrissey 
News  Editor 

In  response  to  a  proposal 
presented  by  the  Academic  Coun- 
cil, the  faculty  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion raising  the  standard  of  the 
academic  minor.  The  official  state- 
ment reads,  "students  may  not 
take  a  course  on  a  pass-fail  basis  in 
their  minor." 

The  resolution  will  take  effect  as 


of  the  1984  fall  semester.  Although 
the  faculty  stressed  that  the  new 
policy  will  not  be  retroactive,  it  has 
not  yet  determined  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  change. 

As  Registrar  Ermon  Foster 
pointed  out,  the  administration  h;. ; 
never  recommended  taking  a  pass- 
fail  course  in  one's  minor.  "Re- 
quests have  been  few,"  said 
Foster,  "but  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention in  the  past." 


More  Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


by  Dairell  Jester 

We  hope  that  everyone  enjoyed 
the  Eastern  Shore  Celebration. 
Hopefully  everyone  obtained  some 
degree  of  information  about  the 
Eastern  Shore  while  also  enjoying 
the  food,  exhibits,  and  enter- 
tainments. 

The  WCFS  would  like  to  thank  a 
few  of  the  niany  people  who  made 
the  three-day  affair  possible.  We 
would  like  to  thank  the  SGA  and  the 
Kent  County  Arts  Council  for 
donating  funds  towards  Wednes- 
day Night's  entertainment.  We 
would  like  to  thank  our  fine  staff 
for  showing  patience  and  doing 
their  usual  excellent  job.  The  work 
of  the  WCFS  staff  demonstrated 
their  true  professionalism.  Also,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  student  line 
and  dishroom  employees  for  the 
fine  job  they  did.  Their  hard  work 
also  helped  to  make  the  Eastern 
Shore  Celebration  a  successful  and 
smooth  running  event.  Finally,  we 


would  like  to  thank  the  students 
who  took  the  time  to  appreciate 
what  we  were  offering. 
Remember,  it  is  for  you  the 
students,  that  we  offer  these 
special  programs. 

A  La  Carte:  I  announce,  the 
great  regret  that  after  a  year  and  a 
half  as  Food  Productions  Manager, 
Mrs.  Betsy  Morris  is  leaving  WC 
for  a  position  elsewhere.  Mr.  Tom 
KeUy,  who  for  the  past  year  was 
our  baker,  is  taking  over  for  Betsy. 
If  you  have  any  problems  please 
ask  Tom,  and  he  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  assist  you. 


The  WCFS  and  the  SGA  are  spon- 
soring Dr.  Gene  Hamilton  on  Tues- 
day, February  14th,  in  the  Main 
Dining  Room.  This  is  our  Valen- 
tine's Day  entertainment,  so  get 
together  with  your  sweetheart  and 
enjoy  the  music. 

Meal  hours  for  Saturday, 
February  18th  (Washington  Birth- 
day Celebration)  will  be  as  follows: 
Continental  Breakfast  from  8:30 
AM  to  9:30  AM,  lunch  from  12:00 
noon  to  1:30  PM  and  Dinner  from 
5:00  PM  to  6:00  PM.  All  three 
meals  will  be  served  in  the  Main 
Dining  Room. 


Elm  Ideating 

Anyone  interested  in  working 
with  lay-out,  writing,  art, 
photography,  business,  etc.  is  in- 
vited to  attend  The  Elm  meeting  on 
Sunday,  February  12,  1984  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  Spanish  House. 
B.Y.O.B.  and  caps. 


Washington  College  Concert  Series 

presents 

Douglas  Niedt 
guitarist 

Thursday,  February  16,  at8  p.m. 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 

A(dmission  by  season  ticket  (student  or  regular); 

others  $5  each  (children  $2),  single  tickets 

available  at  the  door. 


Special  Valentine's 

Day  Balloons 

At  The  Children's 

Exchange 

306  Park  Row 
778-1467  778-6552 

Evenings 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


i»<* 


Cannon  Towel  Outlet 
.&      Towels  by  the  Pound 

Designer  Jeans  by  Chard6n 

'13.95  & '14.95 

Dee  Cee  Pants  &  Jeans 

Blouses,  Skirts, 
Bedspreads,  Beach  Towels 

'6.75 

Imported  Mexican  Wrap  Sweaters 


$ 


16.95 


In  Kingstown  on  Route  213 
'A  mile  south  of  Chester  River  Bridge. 

Phone:  778-6767 
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Bowie  Ai 


ited  to  WC  Board 


Theodosia  Chapman  Bowie,  wife 
of  former  Deputy  Director  of  the 
CIA  for  National  Intelligence 
Robert  R.  Bowie,  has  been  named 
to  the  Washington  College  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  Board 
Chairman  and  Maryland  Comp- 
troller Louis  L.  Goldstein  following 
a  special  Washington  College 
Alumni  Council  election. 

Mrs.  Bowie,  a  1933  graduate  of 
Washington  College,  will  serve  the 
remainder  of  a  six-year  term  on 
the  board  formerly  held  by  fellow 
alumnus  William  A.  McAdams. 
Washington  College  alumni  fill  12 
of  the  36  seats  on  the  board. 

A  native  of  Chestertown,  Mrs. 
Bowie  graduated  from  Chester- 
town    High    School    and   attended 


Hollins  College  in  Virginia  before 
enrolling  in  Washington  College. 
Following  graduation  she  moved  to 
Baltimore  where  she  was 
secretary  to  the  Educational  Ad- 
visor of  the  Third  Corps  Area, 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps; 
librarian  of  the  Patients  Library  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital;  and 
director  of  the  Visiting  Clergy  Ser- 
vice. During  World  War  Two,  when 
she  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  she  met  and  later  mar- 
ried Robert  R.  Bowie.  Mr.  Bowie,  a 
Baltimore  native;  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, an  assistant  attorney  general  of 
Maryland,  and  Clarence  Dillon 
Professor  of  International  Affairs 
at  Harvard.  His  federal  service  in- 
cludes terms  as  a  consultant  to  the 


mmrmiM! 

WHITE  JAPANESE  LIGHTS 

(CHRISTMAS  KIND) 

for  the  Birthday  Ball 

Please  mark  all  donations  with  name, 

and  drop  them  off  In  the 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS  OFFICE 

All  donated  strings  of  lights  WILL  BE  RETURNED. 


presenting 
Open  House 

Valentine's  Day 

Complimentary  Color 
for  people  in  red. 


113SouthCtossSl. 


Chestertown,  Md. 


. . .  for  Valentine's  Day 
and  all  occasions. 

Valentine  Balloon  Bouquets 
Flowers  Plants 


15%  off  on  all 

corsages  and  boutonnieres 

for  your  Birthday  Ball. 

ORDER  EARLY  FOR  BEST  SELECTION 


Departments  of  State  and  Defense. 
From  1977  to  1979  he  was  Deputy 
Director  of  the  CIA  for  National 
Defense. 

James  W.  McCurdy,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wasliington  College 
Alumni  Council,  said,  "I'm 
delighted  that  Mrs.  Bowie  has  been 
named  to  the  Board.  We  feel  she 
will  bring  new  perspectives  as  the 
Board  oversees  the  .College  as  it 
moves  into  its  third  century.  At  the 


same  time,  I  must  commend  Bill 
McAdams  for  his  loyal  service  to 
Washington  College." 

"It's  an  exciting  time  at 
Washington  College  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Douglass 
Cater,"  said  Mrs.  Bowie.  "I'm  ex- 
cited to  be  back  in  the  mainstream 
of  my  alma  mater." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowie  reside  in 
Talbot  County,  Maryland  and  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


Employee  of  the  Month 


The  Washington  College  Food 
Service  is  proud  to  announce  that 
Betty  Scott  has  been  named  the 
Food  Service's  Employee  of  the 
Month  for  February.  Betty  receiv- 
ed this  award  as  the  result  of  a  vote 
taken  by  random  selection  of  non- 
management  employees  of  the 
Washington  College  Food  Service. 

Betty  was  bom  in  Lexington, 
Virginia  and  moved  to  Kent  County 
when  she  was  a  young  girl.  She  cur- 
rently resides  on  Philosophers  Ter- 
race in  Chestertown.  Betty  is  the 
proud  mother  of  two  daughters, 
Virginia  Lee  Ervin,  and  Nancy  Lee 
Jewell.  Betty  has  three  grand- 
children -  Rusty  Jr.,  Sherry,  and 
Julie  Ervin. 

Betty  attended  Chestertown  High 
School  and  has  worked  at  various 
local  establishments  such  as  Park 
Cleaners,  the  Sassafras  House  and 
Howard  Johnsons.  She  has  been 
employed  with  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Food  Service  for  six  and  one- 
halt;  years.  As-^Jie  Bever&ge- Pitt 
Attendant,  Betty  is  responsible  for 
stocking  and  maintaining  all  food 
and  beverages  in  the  Main  Dining 
Room  during  breakfast  and  lunch. 

Betty  says  that  "she  enjoys 
working  at  Washington  CoUege 
very  much."  One  reason  that  she 
likes  it  so  much  is  because  all  of  the 
employees  are  "like  a  family"  and 
everyone  gets  along  with  each 
other  very  well.  Another  reason 
she  enjoys  working  at  the  dining 
Hall  is  that  everyone  working  here 
maintains    the     "Golden     Rule 


Policy."  She  also  stated  that  her 
"bosses  are  very  nice  and  believes 
in  treating  everyone  equally."  Bet- 
ty enjoys  working  with  the  students 
and  tries  very  hard  to  satisfy  each 
one  of  their  requests.  At  times,  Bet- 
ty is  overwhelmed  that  they  "show 
so  much  respect"  for  the  things  she 
does  for  them. 

When  Betty  is  not  working  she 
enjoys  listening  to  country  music. 
She  plays  guitar  and  has  sung  with 
local  country  band.  She  enjoys 
reading,  watching  television,  shop- 
ping, visiting  friends,  and  travell- 
ing in  her  spare  time. 


Betty  Scott  has  been  named  kit- 
chen employee  of  the  month. 


ROBERT  L.  FORNEY,  INC. 
Jeweler 

Downtown  -  Cross  St. 

A  FRIENDL  Y  A  TMOSPHERE  FOR  QUALITY  SHOPPING 

Jewelry,  Watch,  and  Related  Repairs 
8:30  -  5  Mon.  -  Fri. 

9-1  Sot.  778-1966 


...for  that  special  person 
on  Valentine's  Day 

Flowers  By  Lib  by 


HELIUM  BALLOON 
BOUQUETS 

ROSES 


FRESH  ARRANGEMENTS 
PLANTS 

CARNATIONS 


Order  early  for  your 
Birth  day  Ball  flo  wers 
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WC  Joins  Women's  Athletic  Conference 


Washington  College  in  Chester- 
town  has  joined  eight  small  col- 
leges in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  form 
the  Chesapeake  Women's  Athletic 
Conference.  (CWAC)  which  will 
hold  interconference  matches  and 
post-season  tournaments  in  a 
variety  of  sports. 

The  conference  will  function  as  a 
scheduling  medium  between 
schools  of  similar  size  and 
philosophy,  many  of  which  already 
are  involved  in  athletic  competi- 
tion with  each  other.  About  50  per- 


cent of  the  contests  will  be  played 
with  the  league,  and  teams  will  re- 
main eligible  for  NCAA  season  and 
post-season  play  if  they  qualify. 

Four  of  the  nine  schools  are 
NCAA  Division  III  -  Washington, 
St.  Mary's,  Marymount,  and 
Gallaudet.  Hood,  Goucher,  Notre 
Dame,  Trinity,  and  Mt.  Vernon  are 
independent.  Sports  to  be  included 
in  CWAC  tournaments  include 
swimming,  tennis,  volleyball,  and 
basketball. 

The  league  was  initiated  by  John 
Harvey,  athletic  director  at  St. 
Mary's  College  of  Maryland.  In- 


Employee  of  the  Month 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 
Jimmle  Oleson 
Staff  Reporter 

No  matter  what  the  season,  Reid 
Hall  residents  can  depend  on  Betty 
Starkey  of  Sudlersville,  Maryland 
to  keep  their  dormitory  shining, 
their  plants  watered  and  their  halls 
in  good  shape.  Recently,  Betty  was 
selected  Maintenance  Worker  of 
the  Month  by  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Maintenance  Department. 

She  feels  this  is  a  great  honor, 
and  adds  that  she  "plans  to"  stay 
on  campus  working  at  her  present 
job. 

As  the  Head  Housekeeper  ("the 
only  housekeeper")  of  Reid,  Bet- 
ty's duties  include  cleaning  the 
bathrooms,  hallways  and 
basements.  As  a  special  service  to 
the  girls   of  her  dorm,   she  also 


waters  plants  during  Fall,  Winter 
and  Spring  breaks. 

"The  most  rewarding  part  of  my 
job"  she  states,  "is  that  the  girls 
are  satisfied  with  what  I  do.  It's 
very  satisfying.  I  have  a  good 
bunch  of  girls  there." 

A  longtime  resident  of 
Sudlersville.  Betty  has  held  her 
maintenance  job  for  the  past  three 
years.  She  and  her  husband, 
Donald,  have  three  daughters  and 
one  granddaughter.  (Her  hobby, 
she  admits,  is  "borrowing  my 
granddaughter-she  lives  with  us.") 
Betty  had  worked  various  other 
jobs  before  coming  to  WC  and 
generally  enjoys  her  present  co- 
workers. 

Her  work,  she  admits,  seems  to 
be  an  extension  of  her  home  life. 

"I  have  all  girls  here  and  all  girls 
at  home  too.  I  like  it  a  lot. " 


—  --For  A  lUCouiLRfl  rtyj  og,  Meeds   . 

JIM'S  LIQUORS.  INC. 

10%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Paj-ty  Discounts  Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Propar  I.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 
STOP  IN  AT 

JIM'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs/7.79  per  carton 


Win  A  Beer  Boot 


(WC  Students  Only) 

At 

Phil's  Market 

Just  come  out  and  guess 
how  many  beer  caps  are  in 
the  beer  boot!  (Chances  are 
free!).  Watch  our  ad  for  give-a- 
way date. 


Finest  Selection  of  Imported  Beers! 


Located  at:  Flatland  Road,  Rte.  514 

Just  2  miles  from  campus. 

Phone:  778-1893 


quiring  about  schools  of  similar 
caliber  setting  up  a  separate 
league  (from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Conference),  Harvey  found  that 
most  schools  were  satisfied  with 
their  men's  status,  but  were  in- 
terested in  women's  league 
possibilities. 

The  first  tournament  that 
Washington  College  women  will  be 
involved  in  is  spring  tennis  at  Trini- 
ty College  in  Washington  scheduled 


for  AprU  28  and  29.  Other  post- 
season play  is  scheduled  for  fall 
tennis  October  20  and  21  at  Trinity 
and  volleyball  October  27  and  28  at 
Gallaudet  College. 

Harvey  and  other  coaches  and 
athletic  directors  hope  that  the 
cumulative  effect  of  conference 
games  and  tournaments  will 
generate  greater  interest  overall  in 
women's  sports  among  both  par- 
ticipants and  spectators. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Irene  Nicoiaidis 
Staff  Reporter 

"It's  a  rare  talent  to  come  off  the 
bench  and  into  the  flow  of  the  game 
right  away,  and  Scott  has  been  able 
to  do  that."  According  to  Coach 
Finnegan,  this  unique  skill  has 
made  Scott  Spurrier  this  week's 
athlete  of  the  week. 

Averaging  9.4  points  per  game, 
this  senior  from  Linthicum,  MD, 
has  been  a  Sho'men  hoopster  for 
the  past  four  years.  He  is  currently 
the  co-captain  of  the  winning  eager 
team.  "It's  a  good  feeling  to  be  cap- 
tain because  it  shows  you're  repon- 
sible  and  you  are  respected  by  your 
teammates,"  says  Spurrier. 


"I  started  playing  basketball 
when  I  was  nine  years  old.  I  joini.'! 
a  neighborhood  league  because  it 
looked  like  fun."  Spurrier  went  lo 
Andover  High  School  where  he 
started  as  a  forward  three  oul  of 
four  years  and  helped  his  team  to  a 
22-3  record  in  his  senior  year. 

Although  not  a  starter,  he  is 
always  consistent.  As  Spurrier  ex- 
plains, he  tries  to  prepare  himself 
by  getting  ready  mentally  and  tr>- 
ing  to  contribute  the  best  way  that 
he  can  depending  on  the  game. 
"We  are  in  the  most  important  part 
of  our  season,"  notes  Spurrier, 
"everyone  is  putting  in  a  great 
team  effort,  which  will  make  us 
win,  if  we  keep  oiu-  confidence . ' ' 


mi^ 


Budweiser, 

KING  OF  BEERS. 

ITHf  JTi  OF  THi  WEEK 


j^ 


li 


Scott  Spurrier 


J.C.  DODD 
DIST.  CO. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 


i 


iltiApiJi^^l 


If  anyone  is  looking  for  a  job  in  Chestertown  this 
summer,  how  about  working  for  the  Summer 
Conference  Program  at  Washington  College? 
The  dates  for  the  Summer  Conference  Program 
will  be  from  May  20th  until  August  28th.  Anyone 
interested  in  working  should  contact  Jeff 
DeMoss  in  the  Dining  Hall  before  March  1st. 
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Shopmen  Shine  in  4-Game  Homestand 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

Since  January  1,  when  the  NCAA 
Division  III  rankings  were  publish- 
ed, Washington  College  has  been 
listed  among  the  top  twenty.  Their 
lowest  ranking  was  fifteenth  and 
currently,  the  Shoremen  are  rank- 
ed thirteenth.  Over  the  past  week, 
the  Shore  basketball  team  began 
its  homestand  with  a  bang.  Both 
games  were  won  by  wide  margins, 
extending  the  hoopsters  record  to 
16-3. 

On  February  2,  WC  hosted 
Western  Maryland  to  begin  the 
four  game  series  at  home.  The 
Shoremen  dominated  the  entire 
game  and  defeated  the  Terrors  94- 
76. 

The  entire  Shore  squad  con- 
tributed to  the  victory.  Coming  off 
the  bench,  Joe  Stallings,  George 
Roberts,  and  Joe  Webster  each  hit 
two  key  free  throws.  The  bench 
totalled  18  points  in  the  win  and 
played  strong  defense. 

Leroy  Keller  led  the  team  on 
scoring  with  23  points  and  6  assists. 
Tom  Keefe  and  Kurt  Keller  each 
scored  19  points,  and  collected  6 
and  5  rebounds  respectively.  Roun- 
ding off  the  double  figure  scores 
was  Scott  Spurrier  with  10  points. 
As  a  whole,  the  Shore  shot  63% 
from  the  field  and  76%  from  the 
foul  line. 

In  the  second  contest  on 
February  4,  WC  started  a  bit  more 
slowly.  Delaware  Valley  seemed 
ready  to  play,  but  the  Shoremen 
were  faltering.  The  Aggies  held 
their  own  through  the  first  half, 


and  were  only  behind  42-37  when 
they  hit  a  long  bucket  at  the 
halftime  buzzer. 

WC  made  the  second  half  a  dif- 
ferent story.  They  regrouped  dur- 
ing the  15  minute  break  and  came 
out  ready  to  play.  The  Shoremen 
had  a  hot  shooting  hand  as  they 
scored  in  13  of  their  first  15  posses- 
sions to  begin  the  final  20  minutes 
of  play.  This  period  was  one  of 
complete  Washington  dominance, 
and  the  hoopsters  rolled  to  a  98-76 
win. 

Once  again,  the  Shore  bench 
played  solidly  in  all  facets  of  the 
game.  Defensively  they  disrupted 
the  Aggies'  game  plan.  Scott  Spur- 
rier demonstrated  quick  hands  as 
he  gathered  in  5  steals.  Collective- 
ly, George  Roberts,  Wayne  Spur- 
rier, Joe  Stallings,  Tom  Tague,  Joe 
Webster,  and  Tom  McVan  tallied 
25  points. 

Topping  all  WC  scorers  was 
Leroy  Keller  with  20  points  and  6 
assists.  Bob  Fornoff  added  19 
points  and  collected  7  rebounds.  In 
addition  to  his  tine  defense,  Scott 
Spurrier  netted  12  points  and  6  re- 
bounds. Jeff  Yost  demonstrated 
good  free  throw  form  as  he  hit  3  of  4 
technical  foul  shots  the  referee 
awarded  WC  after  the  Aggie  coach 
got  out  of  hand.  Yost  totaled  9 
points  and  6  assists  for  the  contest. 
Tom  Keetc  and  Kurt  Keller  round- 
ed out  the  scoring  with  7  and  6 
points  respectively.  In  addition, 
Keefe  came  down  with  8  rebounds 
and  Keller  with  5. 

The  Shore  players  have  only  four 
games  remaining  in  the  regular 
season. 


The  Shoreman  raised  their  record  to  16-3  at  Wednesday  night's 
game  against  Haverford. 


Downtown  Chestertown  Association 
Welcomes 

Parents  and  Friends  of  Washington 

College  to  our 

Historic  Community  — 

"Capture  a  Maryland  Memory" 

Browse  our  many  shops  and  restaurants. 


PAULS  SHOE  STORE 
QtMlHy.  Sarvic*  Cr  Selection 
77t-2U0 

WHITE  SWAN  TAVERN 

■•d  b  Bruhlaet  Inn  -  The  Ultima) 

771-2300 

P0RT0FCHE5TER 

EiclualvaW  Comisnmant 
77I-13H 

CREATIVE  COOKERY 

Evarvthlng  For  The  Cook 
77B-2HS 

SUTT0N5  TOWNE  STATIONERS 
Compute  OHIc«  Buppllaa 
77«-0tU 


THECHE8TEHV 
AftUlaia  Mercaif 
77a-24D0 

THESTAMDRU^ 

Praacrptlona  ft  ■ 
770-3030 


I  In  Colonial  Lodfltng 


i 


THEQEMERMI 
OM  Fathton  0 
77I-IB33 


COLONIAL  Jl 

Kaepaake  I 
771-0070 

CHESTERTi 

ProtaiiioRi 
778-2S76 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

ENcallant  SeBfood,  Overlooking  The  Cheater  River 
770-3500 


Ida  and  Accetaoriaa 


b  Oiria'  Faahlona 


RADCLIFFE  MILL  INCORPORATED 
Home,  Farm  and  Qerdan  Center 
770-2000 

HEIRLOOM  KNIT  Er  CRAFT 
Needlework  tt  Graft  Inairucllon 
770-4800 

THE  PEOPLES  BANK  OF  KENT  COUNTY 

Kent  County'i  Only  Independent  Bank/Mamber  FDIC 
770-3S00 

CHESAPEAKE  ASSOCIATED  ARCHITECTS 

ChaatertaMn-Annspalla 
770-4000 

TIDEWATER  ASSOCIATES 

121  Court  Street 
771-4444 


THE  SLY  HORSE 

Qlfia  &  Claaalc  Clothing 

770-2220 

ROBERT  L.FORNEY.  JEWELER 

For  NIceThlnga  In  Silver  And  Gold 
778-1800 

D.J.S  CROSS  STREET  INN 

Fine  Food,  Splrita  ft  Friendly  Atmoapher 

770-6078 

JUST  JEANS 

Jeerte  end  Accaaaerlae 

778-0400 

The  Muiic  Of  Your  Life  -  AM  1630 
778-1830 


BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

Dlatinctlve  Clottaea,  Lingerie  ft  Gifta 
770-1400 

COOPERS  HARDWARE 

Hardware  Sold  In  That  OM  Faahlon  Way 

770-2414 

CHESTER  RIVER  REALTY  -  ERA  (cl 

111  CquH  Street 
778-4700 

SINGLETREE 

Rn«  Handcrafted  GIfta 

770-0434 

E.S.ADKINSfrCO. 

Everything  You  Need  For  BuHdlng 
778-3171 

KENT  PRINTING  CORPORATION 
Quality  Commercial  Printing 
770-2012 

KENT COUNTY  NEWS 

One  Of  The  Oldaat  {n  The  Nation 

778-2011 

TODDS  FURNITURE  STORE,  INC. 
Complete  Home  Fumlahlnga 
778-3484 

CORSICA  BOOKSHOP 
Reading  For  Every  Iniereet 
778-1400 

SCOTTiES  SHOE  STORE 

Shoe*  For  The  Whole  Family 
778-4044 

THE  FINISHING  TOUCH 
Saiact  GItta  -  Fine  Framhif 
;70-5202 

CHESTERTOWN  NEWSSTAND 

Nawapapara,  Magailnea,  Paperback*  and  Cerda 

no-sooi 

McCRORVS  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Family  Variety  Store 
770-0003 
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Gilkey  Receives  Official  Warning 


by  Sharon  Himmanen 
Staff  reporter 

The  case  of  Washington  College 
vs.  Duncan  Gilkey  came  to  trial  on 
Tuesdya,  February  14,  1984  at  8:30 
p.m.  in  the  Sophie  Kerr  Room.  The 
proceedings  were  presided  over  by 
Dawn  Stewart,  Qiairman  of  the 
Student  Judiciary  Board. 

The  trial  commenced  with  a  list 
of  the  charges  brought  against 
Gilkey.  He  was  accused  of  throw- 
ing a  snowball  at  a  vehicle  belong- 
ing to  the  Chestertown  Fire 
Department  which  was  responding 
to  a  call  at  the  Kent  County  High 
School. 

Prosecuting  attorney  Jean 
Steigleman  called  Jerry  Roderick, 
Director  of  Security  at  WC,  as  her 
first  witness  to  review  the  events 
on  January  26,  1984,  the  date  of  the 
incident.  According  to  Roderick's 
official  report,  both  he  and  another 
security  officer,  Sgt.  Jeff  Troester, 
saw  Gilkey  and  another  student 
standing  on  the  steps  directly  in 
front  of  Spanish  House  at  approx- 
imately 2:45  p.m.  As  the  fire  trucks 
passed,  they  observed  Gilkey  as  he 
picked  up  a  handful  of  snow  and 
threw  it  at  one  of  the  passing 
vehicles.  Troester  immediately 
escorted  Gilkey  into  the  security 
office  and  read  him  his  rights. 
Roderick  then  proceeded  to  call  the 
Chestertown  police  in  an  attempt  to 
find  if  any  motor  vehicle  charges 
could  be  brought  up.  Roderick 
decided,  then,  to  pursue  through 
(he  SJB  because  no  official  charges 
could  be  pressed  by  the  police. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Roderick's 
statement,  both  the  security 
reports  and  a  copy  of  the  rights 
read  to  Gilkey  were  offered  as 
evidence. 

In  questioning  Roderick,  Jack 
Gilden,  defending  attorney,  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  neither  the 
truck  nor  any  passenger  on  that 
particular  vehicle  was  injured  by 
Gilkey's  actions. 


Gilden  then  called  Gilkey  to  the 
stand  and  questioned  him,  review- 
ing the  events  that  occurred  as 
they  were  recorded  in  the  security 
report.  Gilden  then  stressed  the 
community  services  provided  by 
Gilkey.  The  defendant  is  currently 
employed  at  the  Kent  county  Men- 
tal Health  Center  where  he  works 
as  an  intern,  aiding  in  the  therapy 
of  juvenile  delinquent  teenagers. 

The  prosecution,  in  conclusion, 
stated  several  reasons  why  the  ac- 
tions of  Gilkey  were  justifiably 
punishable.  First,  Steigleman 
stressed  the  fact  that  an  emergen- 
cy vehicle  responding  to  a  call  was 
involved  in  the  incident  and  that 
the  consequences  of  such  an  action 


should  be  carefully  considered. 
Secondly,  Steigleman  stated  that 
the  reputation  of  the  school  must  be 
a  fact  for  deliveration  in  determin- 
ing the  verdict.  The  prosecution  ad- 
ded that  the  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration towards  the  students 
and  how  the  students  perceive  this 
attitude  were  all  pertinent  issues 
affecting  the  outcome  of  the  trial. 

Gilden  concluded  his  case  by  re- 
emphasizing  Gilkey's  contribu- 
tions to  Washington  College  and  the 
Chestertown  community,  urging 
the  jury  not  to  overlook  these  ser- 
vices. Gilden  cautioned  against 
"punishment  for  punishment's 
sake,"  stating  that  the  cir- 
cumstances   were     regrettable 


despite  the  fact  that  no  harm  was 
intended  or  done. 

The  courtroom  was  then  cleared 
in  order  to  allow  the  jury  time  to 
reach  a  verdict. 

After  a  brief  deliberation  the  ver- 
dict was  announced.  Gilkey  was 
found  guilty  of  all  charges  placed 
against  him  and  was  issued  an  Of- 
ficial College  Warning.  This  repri- 
mand will  be  placed  on  his  record 
for  one  full  semester.  According  to 
the  Student  Handbook,  a  student 
may  only  recieve  one  such  repri- 
mand. Anyone  issued  more  than 
one  warning  is  Caced  with  either  ^ 
disciplinary  probation  or  suspen- 
sion from  the  college. 


WC  Sponsors  Radio  Programming 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

In  addition  to  a  visit  from  Sandra 
Day  O'Connor  and  a  formal  ball, 
Washington  College  will  be 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  its 
founder  by  sponsoring  a  day's 
worth  of  programming  on  WBJC, 
Public  Radio  from  the  Community 
College  of  Baltimore.  The  broad- 
cast on  Sunday,  February  19,  will 
mark  the  third  year  in  a  row  that 
members  of  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  of  Washington 
College  have  elected  to  contribute 
funding  in  the  name  of  the  school. 
Edward  Maxcy,  Associate  Dean  6f 
Students,  notes  that  there  is  a 
twofold  purpose  to  the  act: 

"In  the  first  place,  we  all  want  to, 
in  our  own  way,  support  public 
radio  in  Maryland.  We  think  it's  an 
asset  to  the  intellectual  and 
cultural  life  of  the  community. 
Secondly,  we  thought  this  was  a 
small  way  in  which  we  could  draw 
attention  to  the  annual  celebration 
of  the  College's  February  Convoca- 
tion in  honor  of  our  namesake, 
George  Washington. ' ' 


Originally,  Maxcy  notes,  the  Col- 
lege contributed  the  $150.00 
necessary  for  sponsorship,  and  had 
requested  sponsorship  of  program- 
ming on  Saturday,  February  18. 
This  day,  however,  had  already 
been  reserved;  therefore,  the  se- 
cond choice,  Sunday,  was  granted. 
In  return  for  its  donation  to  the  sta- 
tion, an  announcement  of  the  Col- 
lege's sponsorship  will  be  made 
five  times  over  the  course  of  the 
day. 

Maxcy  points  out  iJbiat  one  of  the 
broadcasters  for  the  station.  Reed 
Hessler,  is  an  alumnus  of 
Washington  College.  Hessler, 
who  is  listed  as  one  of  the  WBJC 
producers,  may  be  scheduled  to 
work  during  the  sponsored  Sunday. 

WBJC,  which  is  located  at  91.5  on 
the  FM  dial,  boasts  a  variety  of 
music  programs,  ranging  from 
classical  to  jazz,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
public  service  programs.  Several 
of  its  more  memorable  programs 


include  the  "Prairie  Home  Compa- 
nion," aired  on  Saturdays,  and  "All 
Things  Considered,"  a  production 
of  National  Public  Broadcasting. 
Other  features,  such  as  Morning 
Overture,  Weekend  Overture,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  Evening 
Qassics  and  Jazz  Ahve  are  also 
presented  regularly. 

Programming  for  Sunday, 
February  19,  will  include  a  selec- 
tion of  music  by  classical  artists 
such  as  Vivaldi,  Chipin,  Mozart, 
and  Haydn,  a  presentation  of 
chamber  music  by  the  Saint  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra,  broadcasts  by 
the  BBC  Orchestra,  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  and  a  celebra- 
tion of  black  poets. 

The  station,  WBJC-FM,  is  hcens- 
ed  to  the  Community  College  of 
Baltimore  and  is  a  member  of  Na- 
tional Public  Radio.  It  operates  24 
hours  a  day.  A  typical  broadcast 
day  consists  of  83%  music  and  17% 
informational  programming. 


WC    Scene    of    Fire 


The  Coffee  House  was  the  location  of  Sobriety  Testing  on  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  9. 


By  Sharon  Himmanen 
Staff  Reporter 

Washington  College  was  the 
scene  of  a  fire  on  Saturday, 
February  11,  1984  when  a  1971 
Chevy  Camero  caught  on  tire 
sometime  during  the  evening.  The 
automatic,  owned  by  WC  student 
Lisa  Wunderlich,  was  parked  in  the 
lot  behind  Caroline  House  when  the 
fire  broke  out.  The  flames  were 
first  noticed  by  WC  Security  officer 
Doug  Crites,  who  extinguished  the 
fire  with  the  aid  of  Weldon  Welch,  a 
volunteer  fireman  who  was  pas^g 
by. 

The  blaze,  resulting  from  a  short 
in  the  wiring,  occurred  witiiin  the 
vehicle.  The  Chestertown  Fire 
Department  responded  to  the  call 
placed  by  Crites  and  took  over  the 
job  of  extinguisiiing  flames. 

I       *      In    addition,     Jerry     Roderick, 

(3  Director  of  Security  for  WC,  noted 

I  that  three  illegally  parked  vehicles 

!<  were  towed  awav  i^"*   vveek.  He 

^  cautioned,    we  put  a  Ust  of  license 

I  r.i"*«.^  tnat  hadn't  been  registered 

*  in   the   paper    (February   3,    1984 


issue).  If  we  find  them  on  campus, 
they  will  be  towed  away.  We're 
urging  everyone  who  hasn't 
registered  their  cars  to  register, 
and  we're  urging  anyone  who  has 
visiters  to  the  campus  to  make  sure 
they  park  where  they  won't 
obstruct  traffic." 


Convocation 
Reminder 


by  Douglass  Cater 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
was  the  leading  choice  in  the  senior 
class  poll  last  spring  to  serve  as 
Commencement  Day  speaker. 
Because  she  has  a  previous  com- 
mitment this  May,  the  Justice 
generously  agreed  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree  at  the  Washington 
Birthday  Convocation  this  Satur- 
day at  2:00  p.m.  She  will  be 
available  later  in  the  afternoon  for 
a  President's  Forum.  Please  notify 
my  office  if  you  are  interested  in 
participating/     ■ 
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Editorials 

How  About  A  Break? 

In  a  few  days,  the  country  will  celebrate  the  252nd  birthday 
anniversary  of  the  nation's  founding  father  and  first  president, 
George  Washington.  Commemorative  ceremonies  and  Birth- 
day sales  will  mark  the  special  day.  Accordingly,  WC  will  ring 
in  the  holiday  with  its  annual  tradition,  the  Washington's  Birth- 
day Convocation  and  Ball. 

It  seems  only  fitting  that  the  only  College  officially  named  for 
Washington  "with  his  express  consent"  should  celebrate  the 
Revolutionary  hero's  birthday  in  high  style.  Many  colleges, 
which  weren't  even  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Washington  s 
life,  spend  a  work-free  day  every  third  week  of  February.  WC, 
meanwhile,  observes  this  momentous  day  with  business  as 
usual.  It  seems  almost  unpardonable  that  the  College's 
bookstore  doesn't  even  sponsor  a  Washington's  Birthday  sale  in 
honor  of  the  occasion. 

Something  is  wrong  here.  Obviously  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a 
day  off  so  that  students  could  spend  the  afternoon  examining 
the  various  statues,  plaques,  and  paintings  that  are  in  abun- 
dance on  our  College's  campus.  More  to  the  point,  all  those  poor 
professors  and  administrators  of  Washington  College  would  not 
be  forced  to  trudge  off  to  work  while  their  friends  and  spouses 
remain  at  home  to  enjoy  the  holiday.  If  nothing  else,  perhaps 
the  College  could  see  fit  to  allow  students  a  break  from  morning 
classes.  In  this  way,  students  could  lie  in  bed  and  ponder  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  George's  relationship  to  the  Col- 
lege. 

At  a  time  when  the  importance  of  heritage  and  tradition  is 
frequently  overlooked  in  favor  of  progress,  it  is  almost  man- 
datory that  WC  stop  its  furious  forward  march  into  its  Third 
Century  and  observe  its  roots,  if  just  tor  a  day.  And  after  all, 
even  George  wouldn't  want  to  go  to  work  on  his  birthday. 

Prejudiced  Against  Paniiei 

One  sure  sign  of  spring  in  the  Washington  College  community 
is  the  sudden  onslaught  of  students  bedecked  with  ribbons  and- 
pins  -  the  trademark  of  sorority  and  fraternity  pledging 
season.  Although  the  act  of  dedicating  oneself  to  a  national 
Greek  letter  organization  is  a  justifiable  case  for  pride  among 
freshmen  and  even  upperclassmen,  recent  rushees  frequently 
fall  victim  to  the  scorn  and  condescension  of  other  members  of 
the  academic  community.  Prejudices  arise,  based  on  the  idea 
that  pledging  is  indicative  of  a  lack  of  academic  interest  or  a 
dissatisfaction  with  one's  current  circle  of  friends.  It  is  the 
strength  of  such  attitudes  which,  in  the  past,  has  contributed  to 
the  gap  between  "Greeks"  and  "independents"  on  campus. 

While  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  that  pledging  does  tend  to 
rob  one  of  some  of  the  free  time  which  could  otherwise  be  spent 
studying  or  socializing,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
students  who  pledge  do  so  out  of  a  desire  to  change  their  per- 
sonalities or  to  cut  themselves  off  from  their  present  circle  of 
friends.  Many  rushees  who  have  completed  their  pledging 
period  and  have  been  initiated  into  their  respective  organiza- 
tions continue  to  live,  study  and  celebrate  the  weekends  with 
both  Greek  and  independent  acquaintances.  The  prejudices 
based  on  the  Greeks'  supposed  lack  of  study  habits  also  un- 
founded in  many  cases.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
fraternity  or  sorority  bid,  a  student  must  have  maintained  a  set 
academic  average  of  at  least  one  full  semester  at  WC.  These 
standards,  set  by  the  national  organizations  and  recorded  on 
the  Student  Handbook,  are  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  College. 

Of  course,  there  also  exists  the  opinion  that  Greeks  as  a  whole 
contribute  nothing  to  the  campus.  However,  the  large  number 
of  class  officers,  SGA  members,  student  leaders,  R.A.'s  and 
outstanding  scholars  who  are  also  members  of  fraternities  and 
sororities  contradicts  this  belief. 

In  all  respects,  fraternity  and  sorority  members  deserve  the 
same  status  and  consideration  applied  to  all  members  of  the 
student  body.  To  discriminate  against  others  simply  because  of 
their  choice  of  extracurricular  activities  is  both  narrow-minded 
and  stubborn.  The  dedication  and  perservance  shown  by 
students  who  pledge  should  be  admired,  rather  than  criticized. 
After  all,  what  is  being  worn?  A  pledge  pin,  not  a  scarlet  let- 
ter. M.H.H. 


Congratulations, 
Sue,  Jobe,  Judy  &  SharonI 


Letters  to  the  Fditor; 

In  Defense  of  the  Israelis 


After  reading  the  letter  to  the 
editor  in  last  week's  Elm,  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  either  does  not  understand 
the  complex  situation  called  "the 
Middle  East,"  or  is  simply  pre- 
judiced against  the  only  real  ally 
the  U.S.  has  in  the  region  -  Israel.  A 
closer  look  at  the  facts  will  show 
that  Syria  is  the  evil  force  in  the 
Middle  East: 

•Syria  invaded  Lebanon  on  June 
5, 1976,  exactly  six  years  before  the 
Israeli  "Peace  for  Galilee"  opera- 


Editor's  Note:  Due  to  personal 
obligations,  Lacey  Merriman  will 
be  unable  to  continue  as  Business 
Manager  of  the  Elm.  The  editor 
and  staff  would  like  to  thank  Lacey 
for  her  outstanding  service.  Her 
presence  on  the  staff  will  be  sorely 
missed. 


tion.  Syria  mvaded  Lebanon  to 
back  up  the  leftist  Muslims  who 
were  fighting-the  OhristSHnsi  Istail 
entered  after  a  continuous '  iri' 
discriminate  shelling  ot  Israeli  nor 
them  towns  by  the  PLO  bases  in 
South  Lebanon.  The  final  decision 
to  enter  Lebanon  was  made  after 
Israeli  Ambassador  Shlomo  Argovi 
was  assassinated  in  London.  I 
•The  peace  agreement  signed 
between  Lebanon  and  Israel  on 
May  17,  1983  guaranteed  a 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops,  with' 
the  condition  that  the  Syrians: 
would  leave  at  the  same  time.  The 
agreement  never  came  into  effect 
because  Syria  demanded 
unilateral  withdrawal  of  Israel 
before  withdrawing  its  own  troops 
•According  to  U.S.  intelligence 
officials,  a  Syrian  captain  arrang- 
ed the  assassination  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  3 ) 
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Chernenko  Assumes  Soviet  Command 


After  weeks  and  months  of 
speculating  about  the  health  of 
Soviet  President  Yuri  Andropov, 
the  world  was  notified  of  his  death, 
only  fifteen  months  after  he  ac- 
cepted the  office.  Andropov  was 
absent  from  public  view  for  176 
days  wliile  the  Soviet  government 
tried  to  cover  up  his  illness.  The 
sad  news  of  his  demise  did  not 
shock  the  world,  which  had  been 
anticipating  the  announcement  for 
some  time  now. 

Andropov  was  buried  in  the 
Soviet's  Red  Square  liehind  Lenin's 
Mausoleum.  West  Germany's 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  and  Bri- 
tain's Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  attended  the  funeral, 
while  Vice-President  George  Bush 
was  sent  to  Moscow  in  Reagan's 
place.  Reagan's  diplomatic  ad- 
visors were  opposed  to  a  Moscow 
grandstand  for  Reagan.  The  Presi- 
dent returned  from  his  vacation  in 
California  for  meetings  with  Jor- 
dan's King  Hussein  and  the  Egyp- 
tian President  Hosmi  Mubarak  on 
Tuesday,  February  14th. 

Andropov's  death  overshadowed 
the  American  withdrawal  from 
Beirut,  but  became  ammunition 
for  the  Democrats  to  use  in  their 
campaign.  Since  President  Reagan 
did  not  travel  to  Moscow,  the 
Democrats  feel  they  can  score 
political  points.  This  point, 
however,  is  minor  since  Reagan 
was  busy  with  negotiations  at  the 
time  between  Hussein  and 
Mubarak. 

Andropov's  successor,  Konstan- 
tin  Chernenko,  at  age  72,  is  one  of 
the  Politburo's  aging  tradi- 
tionalists. Chernenko  was  the  ma- 
jor link  between  Andropov  while  he 
was  ill,  and  the  Politburo,  having 
served  as  an  executive  officer  and 
filling  the  second  seat  in  command. 
Chernenko,  a  contemporary  of 
Brezhnev's,  had  been  in  the  nmn- 
ing  15  months  ago,  when  Andropov 
was  chosen. 

George  Bush  met  for  thirty 
minutes  with  Chernenko  after  the 
funeral.  This  was  the  first  meeting 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  leaders,  since 
Bush  met  with  Andropov,  some  15 


Beyond  Our  World 


by  Bonnie  Garr 


months  earlier,  when  Andropov 
had  succeeded  Brezhnev.  Bush 
says  of  his  meeting,  "...(there  is  a) 
need  to  place  the  relationship  on  a 
more  constructive  path  towards 
peace."  Chernenko  felt  it  was  not 
an  appropriate  time  for  negotia- 
tions, but  that  a  meeting  could  be 
arranged  in  the  future. 

Even  though  Chernenko  replaces 
Andropov,  Andrei  Gromyko  and 
Dmitry  Ustinov  wield  power  in  the 
Politburo.  Andropov's  death  leaves 
three  offices  open-the  general 
secretary  of  the  Communist  party. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


the  chairman  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  defense  coimcU. 

Since  certain  positions  remain 
vacant,  and  Chernenko  has  just 
taken  over,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  Soviets'  power  will  be 
consolidated  enough  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  foreign  policy.  The  United 
States,  itself,  is  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion since  elections  are  in 
November.  By  the  time  the  U.S. 
elects  the  next  president  or  re- 
elects President  Reagan,  Moscow 


might  be  prepared  to  discuss 
foreign  policy. 

The  likelihood  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  changing  is  slim  with  a  fair- 
ly stable  Poltiburo  still  in  control. 
•The  most  experienced  members  of 
the  Poltiburo,  Gromyko  and 
Ustinov,  will  only  become  more  in- 
fluential and  powerful  during  the 
next  year  of  transition. 

How  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union's 
relationship  will  change  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  With  both  countries  wanting 
to  improve  relations,  time  is  the  on- 
ly wall  in  the  way.  It  would  seem 
that  if  Reagan  were  re-elected,  the 
Soviet-U.S.  talks  could  occur 
sooner,  because  a  new  president 
would  need  to  become  associated 
with  the  office  before  trying  to  ac- 
complish such  a  task.  Until  then 
the  Americans  will  merely  have  to 
wait  and  see. 


U.S.  -  Israeli  Alliance  Defended 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 
Lebanese  President  Bashir 
Gemayel  in  1982.  Robert 
McFarlane,  Reagan's  national 
security  adviser,  said  that 
Gemayel's  murder  was  the  event 
that  brought  the  Marines  back  to 
Lebanon.  (Washington  Post,  2-8-84) 

•Syria  is  running  a  huge  drug 
smuggling  operation  which  is  bas- 
ed in  Lebanon's  Beqa's  Valley.  The 
drug  chain  is  headed  by  the  Syrian 
Chief-of-Staff,  Defense  Minister, 
and  President  Assad's  younger 
brother.  The  profits  from  the 
operation  are  used  for  sponsoring 
terrorist  attacks.  (Washington 
Post,  2-10-84) 

'The  Syrians  shot  down  two  U.S. 
Navy  jets  on  December  4, 1983. 

•Even  the  Saudis  are  furious  at 
Syria  as  a  result  of  President 
Assad's  refusal  to  all  offers  sug- 
gested by  the  French  and  Saudi 
governments.  Saudi  Arabia  is 
threatening  to  discontinue  the  role 
of  a  negotiator  between  the  U.S. 
and  Syria. 


•Syria  allowed  Soviet  troops 
equipped  with  S.S.  21  missiles  to 
cross  the  Syrian-Lebanese  border. 
The  Soviet  troops  are  stationed  20 
miles  from  Beirut.  (London  Daily 
Express,  2-9-84) 

•Top  Syrian  officers  planned  the 
attack  that  killed  241  American 
Marines  and  56  French 
paratroopers  on  October  23.  The  in- 
telligence officer  Diab  Abu  Hadad 
Musawi,  also  obtained  the  trucks 


used   for   the   murderous   attack. 
(Washington  Post,  2-9, 10-84) 

The  situation  in  Lebanon  is 
deteriorating  fast.  If  the  American 
government  would  like  to  keep  the 
Soviets  out  of  Lebanon,  and  if  the 
Marines  are  to  be  brought  home 
safely  and  promptly,  pressure  has 
to  be  exerted,  even  if  it  means  a 
military  action,  on  Syria. 


Nimi  Natan 


Charity     Denied     Access 


I  am  writing  this  letter  to  express 
my  outrage  and  disappoinbnent 
over  an  incident  that  occurred 
Saturday,  February  11th  in  the 
Cain  Athletic  Center.  For  three 
weeks,  the  Student  Center  has  been 
selling  chances  to  help  raise  money 
for  a  23-month  old  girl  who 
desperately  needs  a  liver 
transplant.  This  was  an  idea 
brought   to   us   by   the  Maryland 


Jaycees.  In  addition  it  was  well 
received  by  all  the  students  who 
knew  about  it.  Saturday,  the  lltb,  a 
Coffee  House  employee  took  the 
chance  materials  over  to  the  gym- 
nasium, the  idea  being  that  with  all 
the  people  who  would  attend  the 
basketball  game,  we  could  raise 
more  money  for  the  little  girl. 
When  he  arrived,  he  was  flatly  told 
(Continued  on  Page  5) 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  R.J.  Earnshaw 


Question:     What    did    you    think    about 
sorority  rush  week? 


Karm  Smith  -  Freshman 
Alexandria,  VA 

■  had  a  really  great 
tune  I  was  very  impressed 
''■"h  the  parties.  They 
"'ane  sorority  life  so  ap- 
Ptaiing." 


Debbie  Furgueson  -  senior 
Islip,  Long  Island 

"A  lot  of  work,  a  lot  of 
fim  and  seven  terrific 
pledges!" 


Judy     Beckmann    - 

Freshman 

Eliseworth,  Maine 

"It  was  a  blast!  I  really 
enjoyed  meeting  all  kinds 
of  new  people." 


Laura  Chase-Freshman 
Virginia  Beach,  VA 

"AU  the  sororities  made 
the  whole  week  wonderful. 
We  all  had  a  good  time  at 
the  informals  -  it  obviously 
was  well-planned  and  took 
a  lot  of  hard  work.  Fledg- 
ing will  hopefully  be  i)s 
good  -AOPi  all  the  wSy !".'.'" 


Lauren     Ebaugh    - 

Freshman 

Towson,  MD 

"I  thought  it  was  a  lot  of 
fun  and  an  opportunity  to 
meet  more  people. 
Although  it  was  a  busy 
week,  it  was  a  really  good 
time.!'  ...  .     . 
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Boiling  Addresses  Future  of  Democracy 


by  Kelly  Morrissey 
News  Editor 

Former  Congressman  Richard 
Boiling,  the  first  occupant  of  the 
newly  created  Louis  Goldstein 
Chair,  made  his  debut  on  campus 
by  delivering  a  lecture  entitled 
"Can  Democracy  Survive?"  After 
introductory  remarks  by  both 
President  Douglass  Cater  and  Tari 
Renner,  professor  of  Political 
Science,  Boiling  assumed  the 
podium  stating,  "Incidently  this  is 
not  a  pessimistic  speech^  Can 
Democracy  survive?  I  firmly 
believe  it  will." 

Boiling  then  proceeded  to  make 
an  analogy  between  the  present 
and  the  post  World  War  II  period. 
"We'd  come  out  of  a  war  very  nar- 
rowly... we  weren't  the  least  bit 
sure  that  our  political  institutions 
were  going  to  be  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  new  problems  that  the  na- 
tion faced."  As  the  congressman 
pointed  out,  this  period  was  also 
characterized  by  a  divided  govern- 
ment. Despite  Uiese  factors.  Boil- 
ing said,  "this  country  and  its  peo- 
ple made  policy."  He  cited  the 
Marshall  plan,  "the  reorganization  of 
the  executive  branch  and  Congress 
and  the  Employment  Act  as  the 
"three  unique  achievements"  of 
this  period.  Boiling  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  the  coalition  of  the 
unlike  in  implementing  these  three 
policies. 

According  to  the  speaker,  this 
coalition  worked  well  up  until  the 
late  1960's.  Boiling  blamed 
Presidents    Lyndon    Johnson    and 


Ronald  Reagan  for  the  falling  out. 
"Lyndon  Johnson  thought  he  could 
do  more  than  the  country  could 
do,"  said  Boiling.  Reagan  had  a 
similar  problem  but  in  reverse  cir- 
cumstances in  that  he  "thought  he 
would  be  able  to  undo  more  than  he 
was  able  to  do."  Consequently  the 
speaker  concluded,  "we  have  come 
to  something  very  close  to  a 
stalemate." 

Turning  to  the  current  situation, 
Boiling  cited  the  monetary  pro- 
blem, the  international  trade  pro- 
blem and  the  problem  of  "policies 
across  nations"  as  the  major  con- 
cerns of  the  present  day. 
Moreover,  Boiling  particularly  em- 
phasized the  internal  problem  of 
high  unemployment  levels.  "Socie- 
ty is  not  stable  when  it  has  so  many 
millions  of  people  unsure  and 
frightened  for  themselves  and  their 
children." 

Referring  back  to  his  earlier 
analysis  of  the  post  war  era,  Boil- 
ing stated,  "This  society  has  to 
have  the  ingenuity  that  it  had 
t>efore  if  it  is  going  to  survive."  He 
cited  history  as  the  key  to  the 
preservation  of  democracy.  Boil- 
ing contended  that  history  reveals 
the  only  solution  to  our  present 
dilemma  is.  for  our  society  to  pro- 
duce "politicians  wise  enough  to  be 
bi-partisan,"  and  groups,  "wise 
enough  to  work  with  the  politicians 
to  achieve  solutions . ' ' 

As  holder  of  the  Goldstein  Chair, 
Congressman  Boiling  will  be 
deliveririg,  other  addresses 
thoughout  the  semester.  In  addi- 


On  Monday  evening,  Richard  Bollijng  deUvered  a  lecture  entitl- 
ed     *'Can     Demorrflpv    .^iiirwiwo*?'* 


ed    *'Can    Democracy    Survived 

tion  to  the  scheduled  lectures.  Boil- 
ing will  hold  office  hours  from  2-4 
p.m.  in  Ferguson  12  during  which 
he  hopes  to  help  seniors  with  their 
theses  '.and  discuss  job  op- 
portunities with  interested 
students. 

Richard  Boiling's  congressional 
career  stretched  from  1948-82.  As 
protege  of  President  Hart-y  Tur- 
man,  the  young  democrat  became 
an  early  proponent  of  congres- 
sional reform.  He  headed  the  Boil- 
ing Commission  which  sought  to 
make  the  house  more  democratic. 
Bolhng  served  as  chairman  of  the 


Rules  Committee  and  was  twice  a 
candidate  for  House  Majority 
Leader.  In  addition  to  a  crusade  to 
break  the  House  seniority  system, 
Congressman  BoUing  was  also  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement.  Before  coming  to 
Washington  College,  Boiling  held 
the  Tip  O'Neill  Chair  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. He  currently  resides  at  near- 
by Crompton,  Md.  Boiling  is  the 
author  of  three  books  on  congres- 
sional reform :  House  Out  of  Order 
(1955),  Power  m  the  House  (1968) 
and  America's  Competitive  Edge 
(1982).' 


Feifer   Discusses     Russian    Literature 


by  Jean  Steigleman 
Staff  Reporter 
This  past  week,  George  Feifer, 
writer  and  commentator  on  life  in 
Soviet  Russia,  delivered  three  lec- 
tures sponsored  by  the  Sophie  Kerr 
Lecture  Series  and  the  National 
Endowment  tor  the  Humanities. 
First,  Feifer  spoke  on  the  fact  that 
Russia  is  truly  the  "Motherland  of 
Fiction."  He  emphasized  that  when 
writing  about  Russia,  there  is  enor- 
mous material  to  be  found.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  writings  of  nine- 
teenth century  Russian  writers, 
who  always  reported  very  well 
about  their  life  in  that  country.  If 
one  of  the  writers  centered  on  a  par- 
ticular aspect  of  rural  Russia,  it 
would  be  almost  certain  that  this 
was  the  truth.  In  elaborating  on 
this,  JFeifer  mentioned  that  there  is 
something  in  Russia  which  makes 
it  an  ideal  place  tor  fiction  writers 
who  can  best  know  what  the  coun- 
try is  all  about. 


George  Feifer  examined  the 
Various  aspects  of  Russian 
literature. 


To  really  understand  Russia,  one 
must,  in  Feifer's  words,  realize 
that  Russia  has  a  deep  effect  on  its 
citizens,  exerting  a  strong  emo- 
tional puU  on  them  and  on  visitors 
to  its  shores.  This  is  what  causes 
the  characters  in  Russian  books  to 
be  laid  bare  and  to  seem  nostalgic 
in  their  outlook  on  life.  This 
nostalgic  outlook  is  reflected  heavi- 
ly in  the  fact  that  daily  tasks  for 
Americans  are  great  adventures 
for  Russians. 

Mr.  Feifer  next  centered  his  lec- 
ture, on  the  novel  Girl  From 
Petrovka  and  discussed  the  origin 
as  of  many  of  the  ideas  presented 
in  the  book.  Girl  From  Petrovka 
deals  with  the  experiences  of  a 
young  girl  who  is  living  in  Moscow 
illegally,  and  the  Chicago  jour- 
nalist who  befriends  her.  To  collect 
information  for  this  book,  Feifer 
visited  a  Soviet  court  and  viewed  a 
young  girl  on  trial.  Retrospective- 
ly, Feifer  remarked,  he  realized 


that  the  girl  in  the  story  was  quite 
similar  to  him  in  terms  of  per- 
sonality. 

"Struggling  Writer" 
Another  lecture  given  by  George 
Feifer  was  entitled  "Struggling 
Writers  in  the  Land  of  Publishing, 
Hits  and  Hype."  This  presentation 
dealt  with  the  motivations  behind 
much  of  literature  Feifer  first 
centered  on  Solzhenitsyn.  another 
Russian  writer,  and  his  similarities 
to  Lenin.  The  biggest  similarity 
between  the  two,  Feifer  noted,  was 
the  fact  that  both  were  "acting  in 
the  name  of  the  proletariat"  (The 
only  difference  may  have  been  that 
Solzhenitsyn  believed  that  he  was 
an  agent  of  God. )  Solzhenitsyn  also 
differed  from  Sakharov,  his  com- 
patriot. Sakharov,  Feifer  pointed 
out,  did  not  draw  a  response  from 
his  Russian  populace.  Solzhenit- 
syn, meanwhile,  is  considered  a 
hero  in  that  country . 


WHIP  HOPKINS 

Bramble's  Men's  Wear  . 

Stop  In  And  See  Our  New  Spring  Selections 
featuring 

Izod,  Woolrich,  London  Fog,  Janzen 
Timberland  and  Many  More! 

Formal  wear  sales  and  rentals. 


Downtown  Chestertown 


778-6090 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

I'ENT  PLAZA 

Amit> 

IDAi\ccy  ANti 

CcffCf  St1€P 

Donuts.  French  Loaves 
&  Italian  Bieads. 
Rolls.  Pies,  Cookies. 
Special  Occasion 
Cakes  On  Ordei 
BieakfastSA  M  .11  AM. 
Kent  Plaza.  Chtisterlown 
778.2228 

Phone  778-1501 

Mon.Thurs.-Sat.        5  AM  .6PM 
Frl.                                 5A.M. .9P.M. 
Sun                                5A.M. .2PM. 

...for  the  Birthday  Ball 
and  all  occasions. 

Balloon  Bouquets       Flowers        Plants           778-2200 
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Unattended  Lectures  Lamented 


I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  my 
fellow  colleagues  concerning  this 
past  week's  Sophie  Kerr  Lecture 
Series  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  George  Feifer 
spoke  on  Wednesday,  February  8 
at  8:00  p.m.,  Thursday,  February 
10th  at  10:30  a.m.  I  attended  both 
Wednesday  and  Thursday's  lec- 
tures. 

I  must  say  I  was  rather  embar- 
rassed and  annoyed  that  on 
Wednesday  evening  only  three 
students  to  my  knowledge  were 
present  for  this  guest  speaker.  The 
remaining  audience  consisted  of  a 
handful  of  English  faculty 
members  and  a.  few  other 
members  of  the  college  communi- 
ty. Embarrassed,  I  was  for  the 
sake  of  George  Feifer  who  deserv- 
ed  a   far  greater   response  from 


Washington  College's  students 
than  he  received.  I  was  then 
disturbed  at  the  fact  that  Feifer 
was  to  lecture  Weds,  evening  with 
the  student  prospective  writer  in 
mind.  He  specifically  called  this  to 
our  attention  early  in  his  opening. 
Because  of  student  apathy,  he  fail- 
ed to  discuss  this  subject.  His 
theme  was  "Fiction  set  in  Russia 
Motherland  of  Fiction."  He  chose 
to  evade  the  "hows"  to  his  fiction 
career  and  directed  his  topic  more 
towards  the  faculty's  interest  in 
Russia  and  his  relationship  with 
her. 

Here  was  a  golden  opportunity 
for  creative  writers  and  non- 
writers  alike  to  learn  more  about 
the  hidden  talents  of  this  wondrous 
man  and  writer.  Inste'ad,  this  occa- 
sion was  put  to  waste. 


WC  Lacks  Heart 


( Continued  from  Page  3 ) 
to  leave.  The  reason  given  was 
because  the  baseball  team  was 
holding  a  raffle  for  their  annual 
Spring  trip  to  Florida.  He  was  not 
told  this  by  a  baseoau  player.  He 
was  also  told  that  the  Heart  Contest 
was  not  "sports-related'*  and  the 
"competition"  was  simply  not 
wanted.  A  further  reason  given 
was  that  the  baseball  team  "didn't 
sell  their  chances  in  the  Student 
Center  or  the  Dining  Hall"  While 
they  may  not  set  up  a  table,  they 
certainly  do  sell  them  -  anywhere 
they  can  -  and  that  is  great.  My 
complaint  is  not  with  the  baseball 


Campus 
Calendar 


Saturday,  February  18 

11:00  a.m.  -  "What's  Next?"  -  re- 
cent alumni  discussing  careers  - 
Student  Center. 
2:00  p.m.  -  Washington's  Birthday 
Convocation  -  Tawes  Theater,  Gib- 
son Fine  Arts  Center. 
9:00  p.m.  -  Washington's  Birthday 
Ball  -  Cain  Athletic  Center. 

Tuesday,  February  21 
4:00  p.m.  -  Dance  Club  -  Dance 
Studio 

7:30  p.m.  -  Film  Series  "The  Seven 
Samurai"  -  Norman  James 
Theater 

9:00  p.m.  -  Backgammon  Tourna- 
ment -  Coffee  House 

Wedne5day,.i?3bruary  22 
4:00  p.m.  -  Music  Department 
"Music  Performance  fclass"  -  Nor- 
man James  Theater 
7:30  p.m.  -  Spanish  FUm  "Roman- 
tic vs.  Classic  Art:  Francisco  de 
Goya  y  Lucintes"  -  Norman  James 
Theater  "- 

Thursday,  F  ebruary  23 
4:30  p.n..  -  Informal  Tea  -  Coffee 
House 

6:00  p.rj  -  Dance  Club  -  Dance 
Studio 

7:00  p.m.  -  Music  Department 
"CoUe;  e  Community  Concert 
Choir"  .'.'-hearsal  Norman  James 
Theat,  •     . 

7:15  f  m   -   ni(>r»ry  Film  Series 
"Twehneth  Century  Individuals": 
This    is     Marshall     McLuhan 
Ground   Floor   Classroom,   Miller 
Library. 


team.  In  fact,  I  can  appreciate  all 
their  efforts  to  raise  their  money 
themselves.  My  complaint  is  three- 
fold. One,  since  when  has  the  Cain 
Athletic  Center  been  designated 
strictly  for  athletic  raffles?  Two,  if 
a  gymnasium,  in  essence,  sym- 
bolizes the  spirit  of  competition  - 
where  was  it  then!  ?  Three,  while  I 
recognize  that  the  baseball  team's 
raffle  is  important,  to  turn  a  raffle 
away  for  a  little  girl  who  needs  a 
Ufesaving  transplant  is  heartless 
and  callous.  Since  when  is  sunshine 
in  Florida  more  important  than  life 
itself?  I  think  a  few  priorities  are 
screwed  up  somewhere!  We  raised 
a  total  of  $106.00,  but  how  much 
more  could  we  have  raised  if  allow- 
ed to  stay? 

In  a  sports  complex,  I  would 
think  that  competition  and  fair 
play  would  prevail.  I  think  that  it's 
about  time  that  some  people  stop 
being  hypocritical  and  practice 
what  they  preach. 

Debbie  Furgueson 


I  was  once  again  confronted 
with  the  same  problem  Thursday 
afternoon.  I'his  time  there  was  a 
slight  improvement.  A  handful  of 
students  were  present. 

Although  I  enjoyed  both  of 
Feifer's  lectures,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  both  English  majors  and 
non-English  majors  should  show 


further  interest  towards  such  an 
opportune  program  as  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Lecture  Series  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
prevent  our  future  speakers  and 
the  college  any  additional  discom- 
fiture. 

Michele  Breza 


Alumni  Council  Responds 


The  Washington  College  Alumni 
Council  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
front  page  article  in  the  Elm  of 
February  3rd  concening  the  Lamb- 
da Fraternity  and  West  Hall. 

Eight  members  of  the  council  did 
go  through  the  Hill  Dorms  on 
Saturday  December  10th  in  an  in- 
formal tour  of  the  three  buildings. 
Upon  completion  of  the  tour,  the 
Council  Members  left  for  their 
homes  without  any  discussions  of 
what  was  observed  in  the  Fraterni- 
ty Housing. 

I  emphatically  state,  "that  no 
report  by  any  member  of  the  Alum- 
ni Council  was  filed  with  the  Ad- 
minsitration.  Student  Affairs,  or 
anyone  else  connected  with 
Washington  College." 

The  Council  will,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, discuss  the  Hill  Dorms  tour  dur- 
ing our  meeting  on  February  25th. 
Until  that  time,  the  Council  has  not 


made     any     recommendations; 
period! 

J.W.  McCurdyJr.  "52" 
President  Washington  College 
Alumni  Association 
Editor's  Note:  In  the  article 
"LamtMlas  May  Lose  West  Hall," 
The  Elm  did  not  report  that  the 
Alumni  Council  made  a  recommen- 
dation for  eviction.  Rather,  The 
Elm  reported,  "The  Alumni  Coun- 
cil filed  its  report  with  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion to  evict  the  Lambdas  was  im- 
plemented by  the  Deans  of 
Students,  'We  took  the  action  based 
on  strong  recommendations  made 
by  other  segments  of  the  College,* 
explained  Dean  Mclntyre."  As  in- 
dicated in  the  article,  these  facts 
were  obtained  and  confirmed  by 
the  Deans  of  Student  Affairs.  The 
Elm  stands  by  facts  reported. 


Happy 


Birthday 


Heike 


...for  that  special  person 
on  Valentine's Da\; 

Flowers  By  Libby 


HELIUM  BALLOON 
BOUQUETS 

ROSES 


FRESH  ARRANGEMENTS 
PLANTS 

CARNATIONS 


Order  early  for  your 
Birthday  Ball  flowers 


owerA 


Cf   Ljreenit 


PHONE  778-2525 


^ 


reenhouAeA 


CHESTERTOWN,  MARYLAND  21620 

Flowers  For  All  Occasions 

Located  1/8  mi.  south  of  the 
Chester  River  Bridge,  Rt.  213 
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Apathy  Threat  to  Democratic  System? 


By  Melissa  Combes 
"Democracy  is  the  worst  form  of 
government,    except  for  all   the 
rest." 

Winston  Churchill 

February  10-  14  students  from 
across  the  United  States  gathered 
at  Harvard  University  to  attend  the 
National  Student  Conference  on 
Voter  Registration.  Barry 
Glassman  and  I  attended  to  repre- 
sent Washington  College. 

In  these  times  of  fighting  In 
Beirut,  the  arms  race,  our  own 
Presidential  election  and  other 
significant  events,  I  thought  to 
myself,  "What  could  I  as  a  student 
do?"  Since  the  theme  of  the  con- 
ference was  voter  registration,  the 
answer  was  clear-exercise  my 
right  to  vote. 

The  response  one  might  get  by 
making  such  a  decision  Is,  "What  Is 
your  vote  going  to  do,  what  Is  mine 
going  to  do?"  When  you  register 
and  then  cast  your  vote,  you  are 
standing  up  and  being  counted.  It  is 
true,  one  vote  does  not  do  much, 
but  everyone's  one  vote  does.  The 
conference  at  Harvard  was  the 
largest  gathering  of  students  in  the 
last  decade.  Five  hundred  students 
were  expected,  1600  from  40  states 
attended.  1600  students  saying,  "I 
am  standing  up,  I  count.  What  can  I 
do  so  my  fellow  students  do  the 
same?"  The  answer?  RemLid 
them  that  apathy  Is  our  greatest 
enemy.  People  complain  about  the 
state  of  things  and  feel  there  Is 
nothing  they  can  do  to  cliange 
them.  The  first  step  in  changing 
sometlilng  Is  identifying  the  pro- 
blem and  educating  ourselves  In 
order  to  deal  with  It.  We 
underestimate  our  potential.  This 
is  understandable,  considering  the 
overwhelming  problems  we  hear 
about  everyday. 

We  do  have  the  capacity,  by  our 
sheer  numbers,  to  change  the 
world.  In  the  year  2000  we  will  t>e  In 
the  prime  of  our  lives.  These  lives 


could  l>e  made  better  by  the  action 
we  tal(e  now.  In  the  past,  students 
have  had  an  effect  on  the  issues. 
Look  back  to  the  Civil  Rights  move- 


Our  vote  does  not  only  signify  our 
choice,  but  it  Identifies  us  as  an 
educated,  concerned,  and  Impor- 
tant segment  of  the  population.  It  Is 


"I  tbink  apathy  is  OUT  greatest  ettemy." 


ment,  the  war  in  southeast  Asia, 
environmental  issues  and  many 
others,  which  students  felt  were  so 
important  that  they  stood  up  and 
voiced  their  opinions.  Life  must  be 
put  back  Into  the  national  student 
movement.  We  must  take  action  to 
decide  what  course  our  future  and 
the  world  will  take.  This  action 
does  not  necessarily  mean  sit-ins 
and  protests,  but  educated  in- 
telligent choices  as  to  what  we  do 
with  our  lives,  or  do  we  act  to 
change  them? 

To  be  an  educated,   registered 
voter  is  the  way  to  change  things. 


an  undeniable  fact,  there  is  power 
In  numbers. 

One  point  brought  up  at  the  con- 
ference that  made  the  most  sense 
to  me  was  a  comment  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Lowrey,  President  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Forum.  He  noted,  "It  ought  to  be 
easier  to  register  to  vote  than  it  Is 
to  register  for  the  draft."  What  we 
register  for  now  is  the  Selective 
Service,  yet  the  point  remains  the 
same.  There  Is  a  very  catchy  com- 
mercial on  television  these  days 
telling  young  adults  how  easy  It  is 
to  go  down  to  the  Post  Office  and 


sign  up  for  Selective  Service.  I 
have  yet  to  see  any  advertisements 
explaining  how  easy  It  is  to  register 
to  vote.  How  can  we  register  for  a 
potential  draft  but  not  bother  to  ex- 
ercise our  right  of  choice  by 
voting? 

There  are  many  places  in  the 
world  where  people  do  not  have  the 
right  to  vote,  but  are  laying  down 
their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  gain  this 
right.  How  many  Soviet  citizens 
had  a  say  in  the  choosing  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Yuri  Andropov?  A  very 
small  and  elite  group.  How  many 
American  citizens  have  a  say  in  the 
choosing  of  their  leaders?  Every 
eligible,  registered  voter  that 
chooses  to  cast  his  vote.  The  key 
element  here  Is  that  of  free  choice. 

In  tills  country  we  have  the 
mobility  to  move  physically, 
economically,  and  socially.  At 
times  it  seems  we  take  this  for 
granted.  Mr.  Churchill  had  a  point: 
if  not  a  democracy,  what  elser 
There  Is  clearly  no  other  choice. 


Business  Candidate  Provides  Lecture 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

On  Friday,  February  10,  Dr. 
Jared  Lobdell  visited  Washington 
College.  Professor  Lobdell,  a  can- 
didate for  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  newly  formed  Business 
Management  department,  was 
here  for  Interviews  with  WC's  Ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  students 
and  faculty  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  Dr.  Lobdell  when  he  lectured 
Friday  afternoon  in  the  library's 
Sophie  Kerr  Room. 

Dr.  Lobdell  is  currently  an 
assistant  teacher  of  Economics, 
Accounting,  and  business  at  Musk- 
ingiun  College  in  Ohio.  In  addition, 
Lobdell  has  served  in  various 
research  and  consulting  positions. 
He  has  degrees  from  Yale  (BA), 
University  of  Wisconsin-  Madison 
(MBA  and  MS),  and  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University  (Ph.  D). 


The  talk  Professor  Lobdell 
delivered  Friday  concentrated  on  a 
strategic  marketing  study  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora- 
tion in  which  he  was  Involved  at  the 
time.  Westinghouse  was  concerned 
with  producing  existing  products. 
As  Lobdell  stated  the  key  word  is 
"existing,"  which  demonstrates 
that  Westinghouse  was  a 
production-oriented  firm.  The  top 
management  of  Westinghouse  was 
not  interested  in  shifting  their  point 
of  view. 

In  response  to  concerns  if  adding 
a  business  department  to  a  liberal 
arts  college  involved  a  paradigm 


shift,  Lobdell's  answer  was  mixed. 
He  agreed  that  most  people's 
thoughts  about  business  and  its 
teaching  do  coincide.  However,  he 
stated  there  should  not  be  a  need 
for  a  change  in  the  view  of  a  liberal 
arts  education. 

Professor  Lobdell  stated  that  the 
business  program  at  Washington 
College  satisfies  the  basic  re- 
quirements for  a  business  major. 
However,  he  feels  the  addition  of 
an  Introduction  to  Business  course 
would  be  helpful.  Lobdell  further 
suggested  that  Business  Law  Is  not 
really  necessary  in  an 
undergraduate  program. 


Health   Ethics   Debated 


"St.  Patrick's  Day  Party" 

Saturday,  March  17th 

Dinner  &  Dancing 

to  the  music  of 

Dave  Brand 

^30.00  per  couple 

includes  tax  &  tip 

Tickets  purchased  before  March  2nd 
get  complimentary  Irish  Coffees! 

more  details  to  follow... 


by  Caty  Coundjeris 
Staff  Reporter 

The  Norman  James  Forum 
presented  a  discussion  on  "Private 
Dilemmas  and  Public  Debates  In 
Health  Care"  on  Thursday, 
February  9,  1984,  in  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Room.  The  session  was 
moderated  by  Dr.  J.  David  Newell 
of  the  WC  Philosophy  Department. 

Ruth  Macklln  of  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  firmly  stressed 
In  her  Introduction  the  Importance 
of  the  relatlonstilp  between  doctor 
and  patient.  In  the  past  decade, 
medical  Issues  have  gained  greater 
publicity,  causing  the  erosion  of 
confidentiality  between  doctor  and 
patient. 

Macklln  discussed  modern 
science's  ability  to  prolong  and 
preserve  life  on  respirators.  With 
the  advent  of  such  technological 
achievements,  ethical  questions 
have  arisen  concerning  the  pa- 
tient's right  to  refuse  treatment.  As 
an  example  of  the  conflict,  Macklln 


brought  up  the  case  of  Brother  Fox 
from  the  Society  of  Mary.  He  had 
verbally  stated  during  a  discus- 
sion, "I  don't  want  to  t>e  maintain- 
ed on  a  respirator."  Some  time 
after,  he  experienced  cardiac  ar- 
rest and  was  placed  on  a  respirator 
to  sustain  life. 

The  next  speaker  to  present  his 
case  was  Samuel  Gorovltz,  Chair- 
man of  the  philosophy  department 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park. 

Goroyitz  introduced  his  discus- 
sion with  the  thought  that,  "perhaps 
the  most  sensitive  kinds  of  Issues 
with  respect  to  privacy  have  to  do 
with  matters  central  to  the  notion 
of  family  and  basic  operations 
issues  having  to  do  with  sexual 
t>ehavlor  and  reproductive  deci- 
sions." 

Several  of  these  Issues  that 
Gorovltz  presented  were  tied  up  In 
the  Louise  Brown  case.  Gorovltz 
also  examined  ethical  problems  of 
acquiring  organs  for  transplant  _ 
operations. 


//  anyone  is  looking  for  a  job  in  Chestertown  this 
sunimer,  how  about  working  for  the  Summer 
Conference  Program  at  Washington  College? 
The  dates  for  the  Summer  Conference  Program 
will  be  from  May  20th  until  August  28th.  Anyone 
interested  in  working  should  contact  Jeff 
DeMoss  in  the  Dining  Hall  before  March  1st. 


Kitty  Knight  ^ouse 


ON  THE  SASSAFRAS 


GEORGETOWN,  MARYLAND 

648-5305 


February  18,  In  Honor  of  your  Birthday  Ball 
Celebration,  We  Are  Offering  a  10%  Discount  on 
all  Dinners  to  Washington  College  Students,  with 
Presentation  of  Stud.ent.l.D,  ... 
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Shoremen   Victorious   in    Homestand 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 


The  Washington  College  basket- 
ball team  wrapped  up  their  homes- 
land  with  two  dominating  vic- 
tories, which  extended  their  winn- 
ing streak  to  8  games.  Topping 
Haverford  by  38  points  and  tallying 
94  against  Ursinus,  the  Shoremen 
record  was  extended  to  18-3,  which 
keeps  them  among  the  top  20  teams 
in  Division  ni. 

On  February  8,  the  Shore 
hoopsters  routed  the  Fords  of 
Haverford  93-55.  W.C.  scored  the 
first  basket  and  opened  up  an  early 


lead  of  10-1 .  From  that  point  on,  the 
cagers  never  looked  back  as  they 
progressively  tallied  an  increasing 
score  on  the  road  to  the  triumph. 

In  the  victory,  everyone  on  the 
squad  contributed  to  the  scoring 
success.  Leroy  Keller,  George 
Roberts,  and  Scott  Spurrier  were 
the  double  figure  scorers  with  16, 
13,  and  11  points  respectively.  Com- 
ing off  the  bench  with  solid  defense 
and  helpful  shooting,  were  Tom 
Tague  and  Tom  McVan  who  each 
netted  6  points.  Wayne  Spurrier  ad- 
ded 5  points,  and  Joe  Stallings 
tallied  4  more  while  Larry  Brandt, 
who  hit  his  only  attempt,  posted  2 
points.  Of  the  remaining  starters, 
Jeff  Yost  collected  9  points,  follow- 
ed by  Tom  Keete  and  Bob  Fornoff 


each  with  8.  Kurt  Keller  finished 
the  game  with  4  points. 

Overall  the  Shoremen  shot  well 
from  the  free  throw  line  and  from 
the  field.  Collectively  they  hit  52% 
from  the  field  whUe  posting  a  71% 
mark  from  the  line.  Four  hoopsters 
were  perfect  from  the  line.  They  in- 
clude Jeff  YoSt,  Kurt  and  Leroy 
Keller,  and  Tom  McVan.  The  four 
shooting  proved  quite  important  to 
the  Shore  win  as  it  accounted  for  a 
total  of  35  points. 

In  the  final  home  game  of  the 
season,  theShoremen  mounted  a 
strong  shooting  attack  and  tallied 
better  than  90  points  for  the  fourth 
straight  game.  The  Saturday  even- 
ing victory  over  the  Ursinus  Grizz- 
ly Bears  was  a  true  team  effort. 


More  Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


by  Darrell  Jester 

The  annual  Washington  College 
Birthday  Ball  is  coming  up  this 
weekend,  and  with  the  various  ac- 
tivities on  Saturday,  February  18, 
the  dining  hall  will  change  its 
hours.  The  hours,  menu,  and  prices 
for  Saturday  will  be: 

8:30-9:30  a.m.  Continental 
Breakfast 

12:00-1:30  p.m.  Buffet  Luncheon 
in  the  main  dining  room  Featur- 
ing: Eastern  shore  crab  soup. 
Quiche  Lorraine  Washington's 
'o  Cemff- Cfkh'-'o^er- par  Pastry 
shell,    sliced    ham    and    turkey. 


cauliflower  and  broccoli,  salad  bar 
supreme,  and  assorted  breads  and 
pastries.  Price:  Boarding  students 
Free;  Adults  -  $5.50  each;  Children 
under  14  -  $3.00  each. 

5:00-6:00  p.m.  Informal  Prime 
Rib  dinner  in  the  main  dining 
room.  Price:  Boarding  students  - 
free;  All  others -$6.50  each. 

The  birthday  ball  will  take  place 
in  Cain  Gymnasium  from  9:00 
p.m. to  2:00  a.m.  A  buffet  consisting 
of  cold  cuts  will  begin  at  midnight. 
A  cash  bar  will  be  set  up  in  the 
gym.  We  will  be  making  every  ef- 
fort to  provide  quick  and  courteous 
service. 


The  Theta  Chi  Formal  Rush  Par- 
ty previously  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, February  23,  has  been 
rescheduled  for  Tuesday, 
February  21, 1984. 

There  will  be  no  fraternity  par- 
ties  on  that  Thursday. 


Thanks  to  all  for 

the  lights!!! 

—  Freshman  Class 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  v»rith  Proper  I.D. 


778-2988 
Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 
STOP  IN  AT 

JIM'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs/7.79  per  carton 


Happy  Birthday  Washington 

Thanks  For  Your  Patronage 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 


Hot  Pizzas  Draft  Beer 

Fresh  Stacked  Sandwiches  Fine  Drinks 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


There  will  be  two  stations  set  up, 
offering  mixed  drinks  and  two  sta- 
tions offering  beer  and  wine,  soda 
and  snacks.  The  prices  will  be : 

Draft  beer  by  the  glass  .50e 

Wine  by  the  glass  .50* 

Paul  Masson  Wine  $1.00 

(375  ml.  Carafes) 

Mixed  Drinks  $1.00 

Soda  by  the  glass  .25* 

Potato  chips. 75* 

Pretzels  .75* 

One  last  reminder,  no  mixers  or 
ice  will  be  sold  by  the  bar  this  year. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  all 
of  you  having  a  good  time  at  the 
BaU. 


W.C.  scored  first  and  led  the 
whole  way.  The  Bears  held  it  tight 
for  a  while,  but  the  Shoremen  pull- 
ed away  to  lead  50-32  at  the  end  of 
the  first  20  minutes  of  play. 

The  second  half  opened  with  a 
flourish  of  scoring,  resulting  in  the 
largest  lead  for  the  hoopsters  at  25 
points.  The  Shore  cagers  rolled  on 
to  a  final  of  94-73. 

Personal  fouls  were  very 
prevalent  throughout  the  contest, 
especially  in  the  final  period.  The 
game  almost  got  out  of  control  as  a 
few  players  appeared  to  be  more 
interested  in  fighting  than  playing 
basketball. 

Washington  capitalized  on  their 
free  throw  chances  hitting  71%  and 
collecting  42  points.  The  brothers 
Keller,  Scott  Spurrier,  and  Tom 
Mcvan  all  contributed  heavily  with 
perfect  shooting  from  the  line. 

Leading  the  way  in  total  scoring 
was  Kurt  Keller  who  netted  22 
points.  Leroy  Keller  gathered  in  13 
points,  and  Bob  Fornoff  tallied  11 
more.  Coming  off  the  bench, 
George  Roberts  and  Scott  Spurrier 
hit  for  9  points,  Tom  Tague  scored  8 
points,  and  Wayne  Spurrier  added 
6  points.  Netting  4  points  were  Tom 
Keefe,  Jeff  Yost,  and  Joe  StaUings. 
Tom  McVan  and  Joe  Webster  each 
had  2  points  to  complete  the 
cagers'  scoring. 

With  a  solid  18-3  record, 
Washington  College  is  having  its 
finest  year  in  recent  history.  There 
are  only  two  games  remaining  in 
the  regular  season,  and  then  on  to 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Conference 
Championships. 


AT  THE  BOOKSTORE 

WASHINGTON'S 

BIRTHDAY 

SPECIAL 

ANY  FILM  DEVELOPED  FROM 

FRI..FEB17TOFRL,MAR3 

IS  $2.00  OFF  WITH  A  COPY  OF 

THIS  AD 

WE  USE  KODAK  PAPER 

BOOKSTORE  WILL  BE  0PE1M  SAT., 
FEB. 18  FROM  10  A.M. -2P.M. 
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USFL  Bane  to  World  of  Football? 


February  sweet  February.  For 
decades  the  second  month  of  the 
year  has  been  without  doubt  the 
happiest  one  for  half  the  country's 
population.  By  the  time  its  first  day 
has  rolled  around  the  world's 
women  can  sleep  easier  knowing 
that  the  Rose,  Sugar,  Cotton, 
Super,  and  Pro  Bowls  have  all 
finally  ended.  Married  owmen  are 
no  longer  "television  widows,"  and 
sisters  can  again  watch  what  they 
please  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
afternoon. 

In  the  past,  February  was  just 
the  beginning  of  a  five  month 
period  when  football  was  but  a 
memory,  grotesque  or  glorious, 
depending  upon  your  point  of  view. 
However,  it  has  now  been  reduced 
to  a  twenty-eight  day  intermission 
between  seasons.  That  is  because 
sports  fans  have  now  been  blessed 
with  the  United  States  Football 
League,  a  new  association  formed  to 
rival  the  established  National  Foot- 
ball League  for  the  big  dollars  that 
are  involved  in  professional  sports. 


Playing  the  Field 


by  Jack  Gilden 


The  new  league  has  opted  to  play 
their  games  in  the  spring  rather 
than  go  into  head  to  head  competi- 
tion with  the  older  and  accepted 
NFL.  Thus,  their  season  lasts  from 
March  until  July,  which,  coinciden- 
tally,  is  when  the  NFL  begins  its 
next  season.  More  bad  news  for 
wives,  right?  Not  necessarily. 

Despite  signing  many  top  college 
prospects  such  as  Herschel 
Walker,  Mike  Rozier,  and  Kelvin 
Bryan  the  new  league  is  BOR- 
ING!! "I  don't  really  watch  it 
much,"  said  one  student.  "It's  dull 
and  they  reaUy  don't  have  many 
good  players." 

Obviously  worried  about 
statements  like  that  one,  the  USFL 


Alumni  Answer  Questions 


Questions  about  the  "real  world" 
will  be  discussed  when  "What's 
Next?"  is  held  on  Saturday, 
February  18.  Sponsored  by  the 
Business  Club  and  the  Office  of 
Career  Development  "What's 
Next?"  will  be  led  by  recent  alum- 
ni (1978  &  79)  who  will  answer  ques- 
tions and  discuss  whatever  is  of  in- 
terest to  those  thinking  ahead  to 
life  after  Washington  College. 

"What's  Next?"  has  been  coor- 


dinated by  David  Beatty  '78,  a 
financial  planner  for  Cadburry 
Schweppes;  he  will  be  joined  by 
several  fellow  alumni  who  work  in 
the  fields  of  banking,  law,  sales, 
and  securities.  The  discussion  will 
be  very  general,  so  students  with 
any  career  interest  will  be  able  to 
profit  from  the  seminar. 

"What's  Next?"  will  be  held  at 
11:00  a.m.  in  the  Student  Center,  on 
February  18. 


The  Washington's  Birthday 
Convocation  and  Ball 

Saturday,  February  18, 1984 


8:30-9:30  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 

n:00a.m. 

12:00-1:30  p.m. 
2:00  p.m. 


5:00-6:30p.m. 
9:00  p.m.-2:00  a.m. 


Breakfast,  Dining  Hall 

Board     of     Visitors     and     Governors 

Meeting,  Sophie  Kerr  Room 

"What's  Next?"  featuring  WC  alumni, 

Hynson  Lounge 

Lunch,  Dining  Hall 

Washington's    Birthday    Convocation. 

Justice    Sandra    O'Connor    to    receive 

honorary  degree,  Dr.  Colin  Williams  to 

deliver  address,  Tawes  Theatre,  Gibson 

Fine  Arts  Center 

Dinner,  Dining  Hall 

Washington's  Birthday  Ball.  Music  by 

the  Moonhghters,  Cain  Athletic  Center 


:••■*•••••••*-••••••  ••*^^*^^k.^^^^- 

Win  A  Beet  Boot 

(WC  Students  Only) 

At 

Phil's  Market 

Just  come  out  and  guess 
how  many  beer  caps  are  in 
the  beer  boot!  (Chances  are 
free!)  Give-Away:  Sunday 
Feb.  28  at  8  p.m. 

St  Selection  of  Imported  Beers! 

ted  at:  Flatland  Road„  Rte.  514 

Just  2  miles  from  campus. 

Phone:  j^$-1893 


4 
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owners  have  starte^^to  pursue 
many  of  the  NFL's  top  players. 
Cleveland  quarterback  Brian  Sipe, 
Buffalo  running  back  Joe  Cribbs, 
and  New  York  Giant's  linebacker 
Lawrence  Tayler  are  just  a  few  of 
the  big  names  that  have  at  some 
time  or  another  signed  USFL  con- 
tracts. 

Although  those  signings  were 
supposed  to  produce  credibility 
they  have  not.  Instead  of  making 
their  league  as  good  as  the  older 
one,  a  situation  has  been  created 
wherein  these  teams  are  stiU 
dominated  with  has-beens  and 
never-weres,  but  with  a  few 
"stars"  sprinkled  in. 


While  not  doing  much  for  their 
own  credibility,  the  signings  have 
significantly  hurt  the  NFL.  Much 
of  the  talent  is  now  diluted  and  as  a 
result  the  old  league  suffered 
through  its  worst  season,  on  and  off 
the  field,  in  many  years.  Atten- 
dance was  down  and  television 
ratings  dropped  significantly  as 
people  became  disillusioned  with 
the  mediocre  play  they  saw. 

Even  Sports  Illustrated  couldn't 
resist  taking  a  stab  at  the  lack- 
luster play,  stating_  in  the 
December  12th  issue  that  47-year 
old  Jim  Brown  should  attempt  a 
comeback.  The  whole  frustrating 
season  ended  in  a  blowout  Super 
Bowl  that  certainly  didn't  conjure 
any  memories  of  great  title  games 
past. 

Finally,  the  fans  are  left  with  two 
unexciting  leagues  to  choose  from. 
Before  long  wives  may  not  even 
look  forward  to  February  any 
more,  because  it  will  hold  no 
significance.  Football  leagues,  like 
Dodo  Birds,  will  be  extinct. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Irene  Nicolaldis 
Staff  Reporter 

With  the  Sho'men  record  at  18-3, 
there  has  to  be  more  than  five 
players  doing  something  right  on 
the  court.  Sophomore  George 
Roberts  one  of  these  players,  is  this 
week's  athlete  of  the  week. 

This  6'1"  guard  scored  13  points 
against  Haverford  and  9  against 
Ursinus  in  the  past  week.  "I  come 
ready  to  play  for  every  game," 
says  George,  "even  though  I  luiow 
JJiat  I'm  not  going  to  start.  Starting 


is  not  the  most  important  thmg, 
contributing  to  the  team  is." 

George  has  been  playing  basket- 
ball since  fifth  grade  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Sho'men  team  for 
the  last  two  years. 

This  hoopster  went  to  St  Mark's 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware  where  he 
played  basektball  all  four  years 
starting  as  a  guard  in  both  his 
junior  and  senior  years. 

George  is  very  pleased  with  the 
team's  performance  so  far.  He 
thinks  their  future  is  bright  as  they 
enter  the  final  stage  of  the  season. 
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WC  Holds  Annual  Convocation 


by  Kelly  Morrissey 
News  Editor 

The  1984  Washington's  Birthday 
Convocation  began  with  the  tradi-. 
tional  ceremonies  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  This  year's  honored 
guests  included  the  principle 
speaker,  Colin  W.  Williams,  and 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor. 

After  the  invocation  by  the 
Reverend  Gregory  S.  Staub,  rector 
of  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  in 
Chestertown,  Louis  Goldstein, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
and  Governors  conveyed 
greetings.  Barry  Glassman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Government 
Association,  also  bid  welcome  from 
the  student  body. 

Colin  Williams,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  Aspen  Institute  for 
Humanistic  Studies  and  former 
Dean  of  Yale  Divinity  School, 
delivered  the  keynote  address.  In 
his  speech,  Williams  discussed 
both  the  humanistic  and  religious 
approaches  to  life.  In  particular, 
the  speaker  stressed  the  frequent 
collisions  between  these  two  ap- 
proaches in  history.  "It  can  be 
argued,"  said  Williams,  "that  the 
vitality  of  American  life  at  the  time 
of  Independence  was  due  to  the  col- 
lision between  the  two  ap- 
proaches." Williams  then  turned  to 
address  the  present  international 
situation  by  saying  that  the  Soviets 
believe  in  the  same  values  as 
Americans  but,  "they  place  these 
values  within  an  ideological 
framework  which  places  them  in 
direct  confrontation  with  the 
American  version  of  these  values." 
To  reconcile  this  "Holy  War  situa- 
tion," Williams  jailed  for  mutual 
tolerance  and  the  application  of 
faith  and  love  to  political  arena 
which  traditionally  functions 
through  self-interest. 


Following  the  address  Colin 
Williams  was  presented  with  a 
Fellowship  of  Washington  College 
and  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  received 
an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  Justice  O'Connor  proceeded 
to  address  the  assembly  on  the  role 
of  the  individual  in  society.  Citing 
the  qualatative  individual  as  a  ma- 
jor force  in  society.  O'Connor  went 
on  to  say  "the  very  nature  of 
humanity. ..will  also  turn  on  the  act 
of  the  individual  and,  therefore,  the 
quality  of  the  individual." 

Justice  O'Connor  supported  this 
conclusion  from  her  vast  ex- 
periences in  all  three  branches  of 
government.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  brief  speech,  O'Connor  again 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual   in    society    by    stating. 


"Whether  the  individual  iniative  is 
taken  with  respect  to  governmen- 
tal or  private  action,  one  person 
can  impact  meaningfully  on  what 
some  consider  to  be  an  uncaring 
world." 

Nine  Washington  College 
students  were  recognized  for  their 
scholastic  achievement  during  the 
ceremony.  Amy  Seifert  received 
the  National  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  Award;  Gwendolyn  Dirks 
and  Margaret  C.  Hoffman  shared 
the  German  Department  Book 
Award;  Matthew  Burke, 
Christopher  Santa  Maria  and  Amy 
Seifert  were  the  recipients  of  the 
Phi  Alpha  Theta  Award  in  History 
and  Robert  Fornoff,  William 
Graham,  Jane  Mawson  and  Cara 


M.  McNenamin  were  all  presented 
with  a  Phi  Sigma  Tau  Award  for 
excellence  in  Philosophy. 

In  addition,  Margaret  Brewer 
Rowe,  former  assistant  Professor 
of  English  and  Dean  of  Women  at 
Washington  College,  presented  the 
College  with  John  Marshall's  The 
Life  of  George  Washington  (first 
edition,  1804). 

The  afternoon  of  ceremonies  and 
presentations  lead  to  the  for- 
malities of  another  WC  tradition, 
the  Washington's  Birthday  Ball. 
The  ball,  held  in  the  Cain  Athletic 
Center,  featured  music  provided 
by  the  Moonlighters'  Dance  Band, 
refreshments,  and  decorations  by 
the  freshman  class. 


O'Connor  Graces  President's  Forum 


by  Kelly  Morrissey 
News  Editor 

As  part  of  the  President's 
Forum,  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Con- 
nor and  her  husband,  John  Jay 
O'Connor  III,  participated  in  a 
discussion  session  with  interested 
students  and  faculty  members 
after  the  Convocation  ceremony. 
O'Connor  addressed  a  host  of  ques- 
tions ranging  from  her  insights 
regarding  the  proper  role  of  the 
media  in  recording  court  cases,  to 
the  merits  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
law  clerks. 

The  justice  cited  impartiality  as 
a  necessary  quality  for  the  judge 
by  conrmienting,  "we  set  aside  per- 
sonal views  and  deal  with  our  cases 
on  an  objective  basis."  O'Connor 
acknowledged  the  relative  isola- 
tion of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
saying,  "You  don't  feel  pressure 
from  anyone.  We're  very  protected 
up  there." 


In  deciding  whether  to  accept  a 
case,  Sandra  O'Connor  related  that 
the  justices  consider  "the  im- 
portance of  the  issue  involved  the 
likelihood  that  it  (the  issue)  will 
recur  and  the  extent  to  which  other 
courts  have  reached  confUcting 
results."  In  response  to  concerns 


over  the  growth  of  the  court, 
O'Connor  replied,  "What  has 
grown  is  not  our  staff,  but  our 
cases."  Justice  O'Connor  express- 
ed her  support  of  the  proposal  for  a 
National  Court  of  Appeals  to  l_e_ssen 
the  workload  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


Gibson  Closure  Proposed 


following  the  keynote  speech  by  Colin  Williams,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  addressed  students,  facul- 
ty, and  friends  at  Saturday's  Washington's  Birthday  Convoca- 
tion. 


by  Sue  De  Pasquale 
Staff  Reporter 

In  accordance  with  the  newly- 
revised  Master  Plan  for  the  cam- 
pus of  WC,  the  Administration  has 
proposed  the  closure  of  Gibson 
Avenue  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  Casey  Academic  Resource 
Center. 

Originally,  the  Casey  Center  was 
intended  to  occupy  the  area  cur- 
rently held  by  the  Spanish  House, 
but  critics  of  the  proposal,  cited 
several  problems  with  this  loca- 
tion. First,  the  site  would  have  of- 
fered just  seven  parking  spaces  — 
a  number  totally  inadequate  in  ac- 
commodating visitors  to  the  Ad- 
missions Office,  which  is  to  be 
housed  in  the  Center.  Secondly,  the 
positioning  of  the  building  would 
prove  very  dangerous  to  north- 
bound drivers  on  Washington 
Avenue  attempting  to  turn  left  into 
the  center.  Finally,  the  Casey 
Center  would  face  the  rear  of  the 
hill  dorms,  resulting  in  their  need 
for  renovation  and  landscaping. 

Vice-president  for  Finance  Mr. 
Gene  Hessey  commented  that  for 
these  reasons,  "The  Board  simply 
was  not  enthused  about  the  recom- 
mended site.  (The  planners)  had  to 
go  back  to  the  drawing  board." 

Hessey  believes  that  the  new  pro- 
posal is  much  more  feasible.  By 
closing  Gibson  Avenue,  the  Casey 
Center  can  be  constructed  to  form 
a  quadrangle  with  the  library,  Hod- 
son  Hall  and  the  Fine  Arts  Center. 
Landscapers  will  develop  a  plaza 
enclosing  the  quad  and  providing  a 
walkway  to  the  Casey  Swimming 
Center,  currently  under  construc- 
tion. 


Hessey  maintains  that  the 
closure  of  Gibson  Avenue  will  help 
to  eliminate  the  current  division  of 
the  campus  made  by  the  streets 
which  cut  through  it.  "There  is  a 
need  to  unify  campus  facilities,"  he 
said.  The  current  Master  Plan 
would  make  the  campus  "more 
pedestrian  oriented  than  vehicular 
oriented.  It's  a  positive  step  for- 
ward." said  Hessey.  In  addition, 
the  plan  would  create  a  new,  more 
visible  entry  to  the  campus. 

The  loss  of  Gibson  Avenue  should 
not  spawn  any  new  traffic  pattern 
problems.  Drivers  can  utilize  both 
Washington  Avenue  and  Route  291, 
the  College  By-pass,  to  reach  the 
commercial  section  of  downtown 
Chestertown  and  the  nearby 
residential  areas. 

Mr.  Hessey  and  President  Cater 
will  present  the  Master  Plan  at  a 
Public  Hearing  on  February  29th  at 
the  Kent  County  Courthouse.  After 
their  presentation,  the  public  will 
be  invited  to  comment.  If  reaction 
is  favorable,  the  plan  will  then  be 
laid  before  the  Kent  County  Plann- 
ing and  Zoning  Committee  in  mid- 
April. 


No  Elm(s) 


Because  of  the  all-pervasive 
gloom  of  midterm  exam  week  and 
the  unrestrained  euphoria  over  the 
upcoming  Spring  Break,  the  Elm 
staff  will  be  too  confused  to  publish 
for  the  next  two  weeks.  Publication 
will  resume  on  Friday,  March  16. 
Have  a  nice  break.  We  will. 
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Editorial 

Who  Really  Cares? 

"An  impassioned,  reasoned  effort  by  just  one  person  can 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  actions  of  others. " 

These  were  the  words  of  advice  and  encouragement  offered 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  as  she  ad- 
dressed students,  faculty,  and  friends  at  the  Washington's  Bir- 
thday Convocation.  Apathy  is  a  nationwide  problem,  but  seems 
to  be  especially  prevalent  in  the  18-  to  25-year-age  bracket. 
Typically,  young  adults  do  not  vote,  do  not  write  letters,  and  do 
not  join  organizations.  What  they  do  do  is  complain.  When  an 
unpopular  policy  becomes  law  (such  as  the  raise  in  drinking 
age  or  the  reinstatement  of  draft  registration),  young  adults 
are  among  the  first  to  shout  claims  of  injustice.  But  if  an  in- 
justice has  occurred,  who  is  really  at  fault  ~  the  lawmakers  or 
the  young  adults  themselves? 

The  apathy  of  young  adults  is  not  limited  to  the  larger  arena 
of  national  and  state  politics.  Washington  College,  like  most 
schools,  suffers  immeasurably  from  student  apathy.  Although 
WC  is  a  small  college  where  seemingly  it  would  be  easy  to  get 
involved  in  extra-curricular  activities,  few  students  actually 
do.  A  majority  of  students  probably  can  count  on  one  hand  (or 
one  finger)  the  number  of  times  they've  attended  an  SGA 
meeting,  written  an  article  for  The  Elm,  or  completed  a  student 
information  questionnaire.  Perhaps  even  more  upsetting  is  the 
realization  that  no  matter  how  many  editorials  are  written 
about  apathy,  it  is  unlikely  that  students  will  suddenly  begin  to 
flock  to  those  Pegausus  or  German  club  meetings.  Instead, 
many  members  of  the  WC  population  seem  to  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  apathetic. 

Yet  the  future  of  the  apathetic  student  is  not  completely 
without  hope.  An  apathetic  student  usually  does  not  grow  into 
an  apathetic  adult.  As  O'Connor  notes,  "There  is  no  man  who 
does  not  find  his  time." 

Editor's  Note:  Thus  far  this  year,  I  have  tried  wholeheartedly 
to  avoid  the  subject  of  student  apathy  (we  all  know  we're 
apathetic),  but  Justice's  O'Connor's  speech  made  it  just  too  ir- 
resistible a  topic. 


Letters  tn  the  FHifor; 

Alumni  Object 


An  open  letter  to  Dean  Mclntlre: 

I  am  quite  disturbed  about  the  re- 
cent article  In  the  Elm,  February  3, 
1984  regarding  the  Lambda's  being 
forced  to  leave  West  Hall.  The  in- 
ference from  the  wording  of  the  ar- 
ticle leads  the  reader  to  believe  the 
decision  was  made  from  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Alumni  Council 
Quite  untrue.  The  Alumni  Council 
was  invited  to  tour  the  recently 
renovated  hill  dorms  after  our  last 
meeting,  December  10,  1983.  After 
the  tour  we  had  no  meeting  nor 
made  any  recommendation  as  the 
Alumni  (Council. 

What  we  have  done  is 
unanimously  voted  to  recommend 
that  the  fraternities  continue  to 
reside  in  the  hill  dorms.  We  have 
done  this  two  years  in  a  row.  I  feel 
this  a  long  standing  tradition  that 
should  remain. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  are 
many  strong  factions  within  the 
college  administration  that  would 
like  to  see  the  fraternities  out. 
What  really  disturbs  me  is  using 
the  Alumni  Council  to  take  the 
blame  for  this  decision  when  in 
reality  we  have  no  real  power  to 
make  decisions  that  have  an  un- 
pact  on  the  administration  of  the 
college. 

1  believe  the  Council  is  owed  an 
apology  and  those  responsible  for 


More  Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


by  Darrell  Jester 
The  Convocation  and  Birthday 
Ball  are  now  history  until  next  year 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  all  of 
the  activities  put  on  by  the 
W.C.F.S.  that  day  were  a  success. 
Mr.  David  Knowles  and  Mr.  Jeff 
DeMoss  would  like  to  thank  all  of 
the  waiters,  waitresses,  atten- 
dants, runners,  and  bartenders 
who  worked  the  various  luncheons, 
dinners,  and  receptions  throughout 
the  day  last  Saturday.  Their  job 
was  well  done.  It  was  through  their 
hard  work  that  all  of  the  activities 
that  day  were  smooth  running  and 
successful  events.  I  would  like  to 


thank  the  bartenders,  runners,  and 
snack  sellers  who  worked  tor  me 
Saturday  night  at  the  Birthday 
Ball.  The  main  reason  that  the  Bir- 
thday Ball  bar  was  successful  and 
smooth  running  was  because  of  the 
excellent  job  that  those  people  did. 
Also,  special  thanks  to  the 
W.C.F.S.  staff.  AU  of  you  did  your 
usual  excellent  job. 

While  r  am  on  the  subject  of 
thanking  people  tor  their  tine  work 
I  would  like  to  take  time  now  to 
praise  the  W.C.F.S.  student 
employees.  Many  people  do  not 
realize  the  important  role  that 
these  people  play  here  in  the 
W.C.F.S.  They  are  on  the  serving 
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line  getting  abuse  because  they 
cannot  give  double  portions  of  food. 
They  are  constantly  running  in 
order  to  make  sure  there  are  not 
any  run  outs  in  the  Main  Dining 
Room.  They  are  working  in  the 
dishroom  so  they  can  clean  up 
trays  and  dishes  that  some  people 
go  to  great  extremes  to  send  back 
disgustingly  filthy.  And  to  top  off 
their  evening's  work,  they  get  to 
clean  up  the  tables  because  some  of 
the  people  eating  at  them  are  too 
lazy,  or  plain  just  don't  care 
enough  about,  to  bus. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying 
that  the  W.C.F.S.  student 
employees  are  extremely  en- 
joyable to  work  with  and  I  would 
Kke  to  say  thanks  to  all  of  you  for  a 
job  well  done.  You  might  not  get 
the  respect  you  deserve  from 
fellow  students,  but  we  here  at  the 
W.C.F.S.  appreciate  your  efforts. 


the  decisions  on  campus  housing 
should  take  full  credit  for  their  ac- 
tions. 

Shelley  V.Sharp 
Class  of  '78 

Editor's  Note:  In  the  article 
"Lambdas  May  Lose  West  Hall," 
The  Elm  did  not  report  that  the 
Alumni  Council  made  a  recommen- 
dation for  eviction.  Rather,  The 
Elm  reported,  "The  Alumni  Coun- 
cil tiled  its  report  with  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion to  evict  the  Lambdas  was  im- 
plemented by  the  Deans  of 
Students.  'We  took  the  action  based 
on  strong  reconmiendations  made 
by  other  segments  of  the  College,' 
explained  Dean  Mclntyre."  As  in- 
dicated in  the  article,  these  tacts 
were  obtained  and  confirmed  by 
the  Deans  of  Student  Affairs.  The 
Elm  stands  by  facts  reported. 

Thanks 

The  Chestertown  Jaycees  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
plaud the  Washington  College  stu- 
dent Center  for  their  contribution 
to  the  Kendra  Hawthorne  Liver 
Fund.  A  total  of  $106.00  was  raised 
for  this  young  girl  who  desperately 
needs  a  liver  transplant.  Special 
thanks  to  Ray  Linton  who  won  the 
50-50  raffle  and  donated  his  winn- 
ings toward  this  worthy  cause.  I 
would  like  to  personally  thank 
Debbie  Fergueson  and  Sharon 
Crew  for  coming  up  with  the  idea 
and  implementing  it. 

The  response  to  the  raffle  by  the 
students     is     also    gr'eatiy     apP 
predated.     Thanks,     Washington 
College,  and  as  always,  we  are  pro- 
ud of  the  caring  attitudedisplayed. 
Kenneth  J.  Roderick 
President 
Chestertown  Jaycees 


Wanted 
Five  George  McGovern 
Delegates  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  wanted. 
Three  men  and  two  women  are 
needed.  The  delegates  must  be  at 
least  18  and  preferably  from  the 
state  of  Maryland.  The  convention 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  from 
July  16-19.  AU  expenses  wiU  be 
covered.  The  deadline  for  tiling  an 
application  is  February  27,  1984. 
For  more  information, 
LucUle  Dugall  at  778-5455. 


phone 


Talent  Wanted 


Alabama  and  Barbara  Mandrell 
are  among  artists  who  have  recent- 
ly joined  Journey,  Chuck 
Mangione,  Bob  Hope  and  others  in 
support  of  the  AMERICAN  COL- 
LEGIATE TALENT  SHOWCASE 
(ACTS).  These  artists  believe  in 
the  ACTS  concept  of  developing 
and  providing  opportunities  for  col- 
legiate talent.  ACTS  is  a  project 
designed  to  provide  talented  col- 
lege students  in  all  performing  arts 
categories--dance,  drama, 
classical  and  contemporary  music 
including  rock  and  roll  bands-an 
opportunity  to  showcase  their 
talent  for  the  entertainment  in- 
dustry. 

ACTS,  now  in  its  third  year,  has 
successfully  helped  student  par- 
ticipants be  signed  to  talent  agen- 
cies,    appear     in     road     shows. 


overseas  tours,  in  concert  with 
noted  entertainers  and  make 
special  appearances  on  national 
television. 

The  ACTS  National  Finals  will  be 
held  April  14,  1984  and  will 
culminate  a  week  long  seminar  in 
entertainment-related  workshop 
sessions  taught  by  many  of  the 
final  judges.  The  workshop  is  open 
to  any  interested  persons  who  may 
receive  one  credit  hour  in  music  or 
busuiess  by  attending. 

Deadline  for  entries  is  March  6, 
1984.  Students  submit  their  entries 
on  audio  or  video  cassette  tapes. 
Preliminary  judging  will  take 
place  March  15  -  18,  1984,  at  New 
Mexico  State  University.  For 
more  information  contact:  ACTS, 
Box  3ACT,  New  Mexico  State 
University,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mex- 
ico, 88003,  (505)  646-4413. 
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Marine  Withdrawal  Raises  Questions 


After  much  controversy  and 
jebate,     the     Marines     began 

jthdrawal  from  Lebanon,  on  Sun- 
jay,  February  19th,  some  three 
months  earlier  than  expected.  The 
proposed  withdrawal  date  had 
tjeen  May  17, 1984  at  this  time,  U.S. 
Marines  would  leave  Beirut  and  be 
replaced  by  multinational  forces. 
The  Marines  had  been  packing  up 
for  days,  but  Sunday  was  when  the 
actual  withdrawal  to  U.S.  ships  off- 
shore began.  Washington  would  not 
say  officially  that  the  troops  were 
being  withdrawn,  which  causes  one 
to  wonder  about  the  intent  of  the 
government. 

President  Reagan  has  managed 
lo  distance  himself  from  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon,  leaving  the  situa- 
tion for  his  adies  to  handle.  The 
Reagan  administrators  finally 
decided  enough  was  enough.  But, 
was  this  a  political  play,  done  in 
time  for  the  November  elections, 
or  was  it  truly  done  out  of  a  realiza- 
tion that  Gemayel  could  hold  on 


Beyond  Our  World 


bv  Bonnie  Garr 


any  longer?  On  the  one  hand, 
Reagan  needed  to  withdraw  the 
Marines  to  cut  his  losses  before  he 
himself  lost  (the  November  elec- 
tion). Some  label  the  Beirut  situa- 
tion a  failure,  because  even  though 
the  U.S.  troops  remained  after  the 
bombing  in  October  of  1983, 
Gemayel's  government  has  not 
regained  any  control.  Druse  leader, 
Junblatt,  wants  Gemayel  out,  but 
Syria  may  try  to  give  Gemayel 
legitimacy. 

Through  it  all  the  United  States 
has  lost  power  and  prestige  in  the 
Mid-East  by  not  being  able  to  ac- 
complish what  it  had  set  out  to  do- 
maintain    peace    and    give    the 

Gemayel    government    time    to 


regain  power,  neither  of  which  hap- 
pened. Even  as  the  Marines  paclced 
to  leave  Beirut  for  the  ships  off- 
shore, shelling  continued  in  the 
distance.  Not  only  did  American 
troops  withdraw,  but  Italian  and 
French  troops  began  to  pull  out. 

The  Beirut  situation  ended  so  dif- 
ferently than  the  incident  in 
Grenada.  There,  the  Marines  went 
in  to  do  a  job  they  were  trained  to 
do.  In  Beirut,  however,  the 
Marines  were  told  to  maintain  a 
peacekeeping  presence.  Evidently, 
the  fighters  were  not  shaken  by  the 
marine  presence  because  shelling 
(Continued.  Not  only  did  it  continue 
around  them,  but  the  Marines, 
themselves,  became  victims  of  a 
truck  bomb.  Some  200  men  were 
massacred,  probably  in  an  attempt 


to  show  that  the  presence  of  peace^ 
keeping  forces  (French  troops 
were  hit  as  well)  would  not  hinder 
the  rebel  attack. 

But,  even  then,  as  people  cried  to 
bring  the  Marines  home, 
Washington  remained  steadfast. 
The  bombing,  though,  did  stir  a  few 
to  demand  a  change  in  policy,  so 
Washington  agreed  that  the 
Marines  could  stay,  but  only  until 
May  17. 

As  the  situation  worsened,  the 
Marines  were  allowed  to  fire  back 
when  fired  upon.  But  even  this  small 
show  of  power  did  not  stop  the 
rebels  from  closing  in  on  the 
Gemayel  government.  Was  this  an 
obvious  disregard  for  American 
power?  It  would  almost  appear  as 
if  the  Marine  presence  in  Beirut 
was  merely  a  force  to  the 
militiamen. 

Political  move  or  not,  the  Marine 
withdrawal  appears  to  have  allow- 
ed the  U.S.  to  maintain  some  of  its 
dignity  amidst  the  failure  of  the 
Gemayel  government. 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


Question:    what  are  you  planning  to  do  over  Spring  Break? 


by  R.J.  Earnshaw 


Kristin  Thomas  -  Freshman 
Pr.  Fred,  MD 

"Home  with  "Sly"  tor  the 
weekend,  skiing  for  3  days  at  Seven 
Springs,  and  back  here  for  the 
weekend  to  see  the  crew  races ! " 


Kris  Wilhelm, 
Cambridge,  MD 

"Look  for  a  job  so  I  can  get 
enough  money  to  have  a  really 
good  Spring  Break  next  year  in 
Barbados." 


Susan  M.  Rolls  -  Freshman 
Suffield,  CT. 

"Going  to  Connecticut,  with  Cin- 
dy and  Cathy,  to  see  my  Grand- 
father at  the  shore.  Then  to  throw  a 
surprise  shower  for  my  sister's  up- 
coming wedding." 


R.  Todd  Rowley,  Soph. 
Cumberland,  MD 

"I  plan  to  visit  with  my  relatives 
and  spend  some  time,  most  of  the 
time,  and  all  the  things  with  my, 
girlfriend-Christina ! ' ' 


Larry  Culp  -  Jr. 
Rockville,  MD 

"I  hope  to  visit  the  surmy, 
seaside  resorts  of  State  College  and 
Murrysville,  Pennsylvania  in  order 
to  spend  time  with  my  beautiful 
girlfriend." 


Karin  Dichiara  -  Soph. 

"Without  a  doubt,  staying  on 
campus  and  advancing  my  already 
high  level  of  intelligence." 


Lynne  Attias,  Soph. 
Towson,  MD 

"What?,  oh,  I'm  going  to  dream 
about  going  to  Florida  on  my 
honeymoon.  Git  it  SW?" 


Tom  Tans  -  Jr. 
Anchorage,  Alaska 

"I'll  head  home  for  a  couple  of 
days  on  the  slopes  then  I'll  be  back 
here  for  some  spring  rowing, 
would  rather  just  stay  on  the 
slopes." 
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Halstead  Celebrates  Two  Decades  At  WC 


Editor's  Note:  Recently,  Dr. 
Charles  Halstead  and  Dr.  Tai  Sung 
An  celebrated  their  twenty-year 
anniversary  of  teaching  at 
Washington  College.  As  an  in- 
teresting sidelight,  tioth  have 
agreed  to  share  with  Elm  readers 
some  of  their  personal  reflections 
and  observations  on  the  time  spent 
as  WC  professors.  This  is  the  first 
article  in  a  two-part  series  by  staff 
reporter,  Jean  Steigleman. 
Dr.  Charles  Halstead 
Professor  of  History 

What  was  your  first  impression  of 
Washington  College  upon  your  ar- 
rival in  1963? 

I  was  quite  favorably  impressed 
when  I  first  saw  Washington  Col- 
lege. It  was  small,  apparently  well- 
run  and  possessed  a  favorable  loca- 
tion. I  had  already  taught  at  two 
other  liberal  arts  colleges.  They 
were  typical  of  such  institutions  in 
this  country.  That  is,  they  had  to 
ponder  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar 
on  anything.  So  I  was  prepared  for 
the  modest  and  somewhat  worn 
facilities  that  I  noticed  in  some 
elements  of  the  Washington  Col- 
lege physical  plant. 

Actually,  the  modification  of  that 
plant  was  just  getting  underway  in 
1963.  What  came  as  a  remarkable 
expansion  and  improvement  over  a 
decade,  of  the  physical  facilities  on 
campus.  The  structures  ranged 
from  a  Fine  Arts  Center  and  new 
library  to  numerous  dormitories, 
as  will  as  a  power  plant  and  a  new 
maintenance  building.  Important 
curricular  offerings  naturally  ac- 
companied the  creation  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Center. 

Perhaps  what  impressed  me 
most,  though,  was  the  Washington 
College  faculty.  I  had  made  many 
firm  friends  at  the  instutition  I  was 
leaving  in  Pennsylvania.  (It  was  a 
former  state  teachers'  college  be- 
ing converted  too  rapidly  into  a 
conventional  college.  There  were 
lots  of  "growing  pains.")  Yet,  the 
faculty  here  at  Washington  College 
were  even  more  attractive.  They 
were  deeply  committed  to  the 
world  of  the  mind,  were  active  and 
keen  citizens  and  were  clearly 
dedicated  to  the  effective  com- 
munication of  knowledge  to 
students. 

This  Immediately  affected  me 


l)ecause  I  was  told  that  my  course 
load  and  student  load  would  be 
substantially  less  than  they  had 
been  where  I  had  been  teaching.  A 
stroll  in  the  library's  stacks  also 
convinced  me  that  my  department 
colleagues  had  been  diligent  in 
building  a  fine  historical  collection, 
a  collection  not  matched  at  any 
other  place  I  had  taught.  For  these 
reasons,  I  was  quickly  sold  on 
Washington  College.  Anything  defi- 
cient I  was  prone  to  minimize. 
After  all,  I  was  an  American, 
hence,  optimistic  about  the  im- 
provement of  the  lot  of  the  College, 
of  Chestertown  and  of  the  wider 
American  conununity. 
How  have  the  students  changed 
since  you  first  came  to  WC? 

Students,  to  a  degree,  reflect  the 
broad  changes  that  the  society 
undergoes.  The  post-World  War  II 
period  has  been  a  time  marked  by 
the  emancipation  of  blacks,  by  the 
diminution  of  religious  and  ethnic 
animosities,  and  by  a  general 
economic  prosperity.  I  believe 
parents  consciously  or  otherwise 
conununicate  such  things  to  their 
offspring.  I  think  I  have  sensed 
all  this  on  our  campus.  That  is,  to- 
day's students  seem  to  me  to  be 
more  committed  to  genuine 
democratic  values,  to  be  more 
compassionate  and  flexible  in  their 
social  and  political  thought,  and  to 
be  slightly  more  cosmopolitan  and 
intellectually  curious  than  those  I 
met  two  decades  ago.  Of  course 
current  students  are  also  deeply 
immersed  in  the  material 
pleasures  and  enlarged  op- 
portiuilties  that  prosperity  has 
brought. 

In  1963  there  were,  in  addition, 
many  social  restrictions  levied  on 
students  on  campus.  Much  of  that 
regulation  is  gone.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  new  environment,  despite 
its  costs,  has  generated  a  more 
natural  and  healthier  environment 
in  which  to  learn.  I  hope  so. 

The  old  student  body,  I  might 
add,  was  much  smaller  than  the 
present  group,  even  though  the  Col- 
lege's total  enrollment  has  declin- 
ed in  recent  years. 

The  pupils  whom  most  teachers 
remember  readily  are  the  commit- 
ted students  interested  in  fulfill- 
ment primarily  through  the 
development  of  the  mind.  We  have 
always  had  some  of  these  students 


though.  American  culture  has 
always  contained  a  strain  of  anti- 
intellectualism.  Any  teacher,  thus, 
has  more  than  mere  ignorance  to 
combat. 

How  have  you  changed  since  com- 
ing here,  and  what  have  you 
learned? 

This  question  can  best  be 
answered  frankly.  Most  teachers 
are  made,  not  bom.  A  great 
tragedy  of  our  profession  is  that 
almost  none  of  us  have  received 
vocational  training  as  teachers. 
The  graduate  school  programs  we 
underwent  taught  us  the  techni- 
ques of  scholarship.  So  we  acquire 
teaching  skills  as  we  teach.  This  is 
hardly  fair  to  society  at  large  and 
on  campiis.  There  are  presently 
more  of  them  on  hand.  In  any  case  I 
perceive  students  as  having  chang- 
ed a  bit,  that  this  has  been  for  the 
better,  and  that  the  situation  has 
made  my  teaching  more  of  a 
pleasure. 

What  has  been  the  one  thing  that 
pleases  you  most  about  WC? 

The  thing  that  pleases  me  most 
at  Washington  College  is  the 
thought  that  here  a  student  can,  if 
he  or  she  wishes,  obtain  a  com- 
prehensive, sound  education.  It  is 
provided  by  teachers  who  are 
sincerely  willing  to  give  each  stu- 
dent almost  luilimited  amoiuits  of 
time  and  directive  attention.  What 
an  opportunity!  (I  never  had  it  in 
college!)  It's  a  gratifying  thought 
to  know  you  are  part  of  such  an  ef- 
fort. I  regret  there  aren't  more 
students  availing  themselves  of 
this  remarkable  circiunstance. 

Of  coiu'se  teachers  have  been 
complaining  since  ancient  and 
medieval  times,  about  the  in- 
dolence of  students.  There  is  more 
to  that  picture  than  human  natiu-e. 


especially,  to  students.  I  am  here 
with  some  things  yet  to  learn  about 
teacher-student  relations.  I  had 
had  occasional  problems  with  stu- 
dent dishonesty  and  early  was  pro- 
ne to  be  overly  vigilant  and 
sometimes  abrupt  and  defensive 
with  those  in  my  classroom  here.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  patience  and 
helpfulness  of  colleagues  that  I  was 
able  to  grapple  with  these  matters 
and,  hopefully,  master  them. 

Of  course  I  have  changed  in  other 
ways.  Twenty  years  is  a  big  chunk 
out  of  anyone's  life.  I  have  natural- 
ly aged.  Yet  I  usually  feel  young. 
Some  authorities  say  that  the  fact 
that  teachers  are  around  students 
keeps  the  former  young.  Perhaps! 
In  any  case,  I  have  tried  to 
establish  a  sensible  relationship 
l>etween  my  work  obligations  at  the 
College  and  the  realities  of  a 
changing  body  and  mind.  I  have 
slackened  my  tempo  as  a  produc- 
tive scholar  during  vacations,  and  I 
travel  less. 

What  have  I  learned?  I  wondered 
when  I  came  to  Chestertown  if  I 
could  settle  down  in  this  rural  com- 
munity with  it  strengths  and 
weaknesses  so  reflective  of  the 
larger  society.  I  did.  I  have  also 
learned  a  lot  about  American 
academe,  including  its  aspirations 

and  frustrations.  But  most  impor- 
tant, I  have  learned  there  is  still  a 
place  in  this  burgeoning  complex 
and  somewhat  crude  society  for  ef- 
fective small  schools,  where  the 
finest  ingredients  of  the  hiunan 
heritage  can  be  transmitted  with 
intimacy  and  satisfaction. 

Editors  Note:  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Elm  (March  16),  Dr.  Tai  Sung 
An  will  comment  on  his  ex- 
periences at  WC. 


Baas  Appointed 


Jacob  C.  Baas  Jr.  has  been  ap- 
pointed '  Vice  President  for 
Development  and  College  Rela- 
tions at  Washington  College  in 
Chestertown,  Maryland.  Baas,  who 
comes  to  Washington  College  from 
Wittenberg  University  in  Ohio 
where  he  served  as  executive 
director  for  University  Develop- 
ment, will  head  the  school's  com- 
prehensive advancement  program, 
including  development,  public  af- 
fairs, and  alumni  relations. 

Washington  College  President 
Douglass  Cater  announced  the  ap- 
pointment at  the  February  18 
meeting  of  the  College  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors.  Earlier, 
Baas  had  received  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  the  Board's  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  after  he  met 
with  its  members  in  late  January. 
"Washington  College  is  committed 
to  achieving  national  recognition 
for  distinction  as  an  excellent, 
small  liberal  arts  and  sciences  in- 
stitution," said  Cater.  "I'm 
delighted  that  Jake  Baas  has  join- 
ed us  in  this  endeavor.  He  brings  a 
powerful  track  record  with  him." 

Baas,  a  native  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  attended  Wittenberg  Univer- 
sity and  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  at  Ohio  State  University.  He 
received  his  master's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Toledo  and  his 
doctorate  in  history  from  West 
Virginia  University  in  1975. 

While  at  Wittenberg,  Baas 
managed  a  capital  fund-raising 
campaign  with  a  target  of  $16.7 


million.  The  campaign  exceeded 
its  goal  by  more  than  twenty-five 
percent,  raising  over  $21  million. 
Prior  to  his  work  at  Wittenberg, 
Baas  was  director  of  Emroy 
University's  annual  support  pro- 
grams. He  has  been  a  lecturer-in- 
history  at  Emory  and  at  West 
Virginia  University. 

Baas  is  a  member  of  Phi  Alpha 
Theta,  the  Newcomen  Society  of 
North  America,  the  Southern 
Historical  Association,  and  the 
University  Club  of  Chicago.  He  has 
been  active  in  the  Rotary  Club,  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  the  Spr- 
ingfield (Ohio)  Ari  Association.  He 
and  his  staff  at  Wittenberg  are 
recipients  of  several  Council  for  the 
Advancement  and  Support  of 
Education  (CASE)  awards,  in- 
cluding a  Special  Merit  Award  for 
direct  mailing,  and  Exceptional 
Achievement  Award  for  public  in- 
formation, and  a  Citational  Award 
for  publications.  Baas  was  written 
extensively  on  university  develop- 
ment and  Southern  history. 

Baas  is  married  and  the  father  of 
two  children.  He  will  join  the  Col-i 
lege  full  time  on  March  27  and  will 
be  supported  for  the  remainder  of 
the  academic  year  by  Michael 
Macielag,  Acting  Director  of 
Development  while  the  national 
search  for  vice  president  was  con- 
ducted. "Mike  Macielag  has  serv- 
ed the  College  well  in  a  time  of 
need.  With  his  leadership,  this 
year's  program  has  not  faltered,"| 
declareid  President  Cater.  I 
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SpeckU  Topics: 

Children's  Literature  Joins  English  Line-Up 


by  Sharon  Himmanen 
Staff  Reporter 

This  semester,  Washington  Col- 
lege introduced  a  special  topics 
course  in  Children's  Literature 
taught  by  Dr.  Richard  Gillin. 

"The  attempt  is  to  deal  with  the 
best  of  children's  literature  that  has 
come  down  to  us  particularly  in 
English,  though  there  are  sources 
that  come  to  us  from  French,  from 
India,  from  China,  and  so  forth," 
commented  Gillin. 

The  title  of  the  course,  Gillin 
feels,  is  inadequate  because 
children's  literature  is  too  broad  a 
topic  to  study  under  one  general 
reading. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  here  is 
simply  to  look  at  the  best  of  the 
various  genres  and  try  to  unders- 
tand the  multiplicity  of  the 
literature  available  to  children," 
explained  Gillin. 

Gillin  feels  that  children's 
Uterature  encompasses  a  body  of 
literature  which,  until  recently, 
has  been  paid  little  attention.  He 
mentioned  that  while  it  is  obviously 
important  to  study  people  such  as 
Shakespeare  and  Chaucer,  it  is  as 
important  to  have  some  insights  in- 
to the  influences  that  shaped  the 
greatest  writers. 

"A  number  of  the  writers,  major 
writers  for  example,  cite  their  ear- 
ly experiences  in  literature  as  be- 
ing not  only  formative  but  also 
causitive  in  their  decisions  to  con- 


tinue on  as  writers,"  stated  Gillin. 

The  course  began  with  a  study  of 
the  oral  tradition,  storytelling. 

"Most  of  what  we  now  know  as 
children's  literature  had  its  origins 
...in  the  nursery,  that  is  it  was  pass- 
ed on  by  nursery  maids,  mothers  of 
peasant  children,  and  so  forth," 
Gillin  expained. 

According  to  Gillin,  the  art  of 
storytelling  is  disappearing.  He 
mentions,  as  an  example, 
librarians  who  simply  "read"  to 
children  rather  than  tell  them  a 
story.  The  difference  between 
reading  and  storytelling  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  storytellers  personali- 
ty and  voice  intermingle  with  the 
subject  matter. 

The  study  of  picture  books  was 
the  next  area  covered  in  the 
course.  Gillin  placed  an  emphasis 
on  the  benefits  a  child  going  from 
this  type  of  children's  hterature. 
He  comments : 

"We  see  how  the  picture  book  ex- 
tends the  child's  world  and  how  the 
text  and  the  picture  in  a  picture 
book  function  together  to  give 
meaning  to  each  other.  A  good  pic- 
ture book,  for  example,  should  be 
comprehensible  through  the  pic- 
ture's alone." 

The  course  also  includes  ex- 
amination of  fables,  folk  tales, 
nursery  rhymes,  poetry,  and,  in  the 
near  future,  some  fantasy  and  fic- 
tion. The  28  students  presently  tak- 
ing the  course  were  required  to 


Dr.  Richard  Gillin  is  currently  teaching  a  special  topics  course 
on  children's  literature. 


read  50  picture  books  and  10  novels. 
In  addition,  the  students  are  re- 
quired to  write  what  Gillin  calls  a 
"folk  family  album".  He  explains: 

"What  this  is  is  an  attempt  to  get 
everyone  in  the  class  to  take  the 
best  stories  that  are  a  part  of  his  or 


her  background  and  to  include 
them  in  chronological  order  and 
give  a  history  of  their  family.  Each 
person  must  go  back  and  take  up 
the  highlights  of  what  has  been  col- 
lectively recalled. in  a  particular 
family." 


10  diiisBr  i^-^\ 
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Students  Honored  for  Scholarship 


Nine  Washington  College 
students  were  recognized  for  their 
scholastic  achievement  during  the 
annual  Washington's  Birthday 
Convocation  Saturday,  February 
18. 

College  Dean  Barbara  A.  Mowat, 
assisted  by  senior  faculty  member 
Edward  Athey,  presented  awards 
for  achievement  in  the  field  of  the 
history,  philosophy,  and  language. 

Amy  J.  Seifert,  a  junior  and  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  J. 
Seifert  of  Perry  Hall,  Maryland, 
received  the  National  Society  of  the 
colonial  Dames  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  (Eastern  Shore  Region) 
award  "for  outstanding  work  in 
colonial  American  history."  Amy, 
editor  of  the  college  student 
newspaper,  is  a  1981  graduate  of 
Perry  Hall  High  School. 


Gwendolyn  Dirks,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  N.  Dirks  of 
Sevema  Park,  Maryland,  and 
Margaret  C.  Hoffman,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hoff- 
man Jr.  of  Baltimore,  received  the 
■  German  Department  Book  Award. 
Several  books  are  awarded  by  the 
German  Embassy  to  the  students 
with  the  highest  performance  in 
the  subject  during  the  school  year. 
Gwendolyn,  a  senior  at  the  college, 
is  a  1980  graduate  of  St.  Paul's  High 
School  in  Brooklandville, 
Maryland. 

Seniors  Matthew  T.  Burke  and 
Christopher  P.  Santa  Maria  and 
junior  Amy  Seifert  were  recipients 
the  Phi  Alpha  Theta  award  tor  ex- 
ceUence  in  the  study  and  writing  of 
history.  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  Nu  Phi 
Chapter,  is  the  International  Honor 


society  in  history.  Matthew  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Burke 
of  Maywood,  New  Jersey,  and  a 
1980  graduate  of  Burgen  Catholic 
High  School,  Oradell,  New  Jersey. 
Christopher  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.H.  Santa  Maria  Jr.  of  Rock 
Hall,  Maryland,  and  a  1980  graduate 
of  Nether  Providence  High  School 
in  Wallingford,  Pennsylvania. 

Four  students  received  recogni- 
tion by  Phi  Sigma  Tau,  Delta 
Chapter,  of  high  scholarship  and 
personal  interest  in  philosophy. 
Robert  M.  Fomoff,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  V.  Fomoff  of 
Baltimore,  is  a  1981  graduate  of  Ar- 


chbishop Curley  High  School  in 
Baltimore.  Senior  William  T. ' 
Graham,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  H.  Graham  of  Sevema 
Park,  Maryland,  is  a  1970  graduate 
of  Severn  High  School.  Junior  Jane 
L.  Mawson,  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Marjorie  F.  Mawson  of  Wenonah, 
New  Jersey,  is  a  1981  graduate  of 
Gateway  Regional  High  School  in 
Woodbury  Heights,  New  Jersey. 
Senior  Cara  M.  McMenamin,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.J. 
McMenamin  of  Philadlephia  is  a 
1980  graduate  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph 
Academy  in  Flourtown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


internship  Announced 


'La  Tuna'  Visits  C-House 


by  Claire  Yaniga 
Staff  Reporter 

"La  Tuna,"  a  group  of  Spanish 
students  performing  their  tradi- 
tional native  music,  was  the 
highlight  of  the  evening  in  the  Cof- 
fee House  on  February  20,  1984. 
The  six  men  were  students  from 
the  University  of  Toledo,  Spain. 
Wearing  traditional  tuna  dancing 
garb,  the  Spanish  performers  sang 
as  they  played  the  mandolin, 
guitar,  and  tambourine. 

Selections  included  songs  from 
Madrid,  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Italy. 
The  singers  performed  numbers 
which  were  romantic,  humurous, 
and  lively.  The  tambourine  player 
livened  up  the  act  with  energetic 
dancing. 


Obviously  well  rehearsed,  the 
Spanish  student  dancers  com- 
mented, "You  ask  yourselves  how 
we  can  study  and  play  at  the  same 
time.  We  ask  ourselves  the  same 
thing!" 

Audience  participation  was  pro- 
minent  throughtout   the   evening. 

Two  men  from  the  audience  were 
surprised  recipients  of  a  tam- 
bourine lesson.  The  queen  of  the 
night,  Sharon  Rawley,  blushed 
furiously  as  all  six  tuna  dancers 
knelt  and  serenaded  her. 

Sangria  and  assorted  cheeses 
were  served  at  the  reception  in 
Hynson  Lounge.  Posters  and  the 
Tuna  dancers'  latest  album  were 
on  sale  in  the  Coffee  House. 


by  Claire  Yaniga 

Staff  Reporter 

An  internship  with  Union  Texas 
Petroleum  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Department  of  Business 
Management.  Any  business  major 
may  apply  for  this  internship, 
which  involves  working  in  Texas 
within  Union  Texas  Petroleum. 

In  appraising  applicants,  the 
business  department  looks  for 
above  average  grades,  a  well-kept 
personal  appearance,  drive  and 
ambition.  Applicants  must  have 
finished  their  junior  year  and  be 
prepared  to  spend  a  summer  in 
Texas.  An  overall  evaluation  of  all 
candidates  takes  place  within  the 
business  department,  then  a  final 
selection  of  the  top  students  is 
made.  Union  a^exas  i  ■^Petroleum 
then  revrews  thesfe*  final;  applidants 
and  flies  the  students  to  Texas  for 
an  interview.  The  selected  intern 
then  completes  his  internship  dur- 
ing the  summer. 


Interns  will  be  places  in  one  of 
the  following  areas:  finance  and 
planning,  human  resources  and  ad- 
ministration, hydrocarbon  pro- 
ducts operation  with  the  sub- 
categories being  market  analysis, 
strategic  planning,  accounting, 
and  operational  planning. 

Currently,  the  business  depart- 
ment is  exploring  an  internship 
with  Black  and  Decker.  "We  want 
to  pursue  as  many  of  these  ( intern- 
ships) as  is  feasible.  It  is  a  really 
useful  thing  for  the  student  to  have 
done."  stated  Dale  Trusheim,  coor- 
dinator of  the  Business  Depart- 
ment. 


JVlQeting 

'  Ml  current  Elm  staff  members 
are  reminded  of  a  special  meeting, 
to  be  held  at  6  p.m.  this  Sunday 
(Feb.  28)  at  6  p.m.  in  Spanish 
House.  
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Convocation  '84.,, 


Celebrating  Tite  tide  Bes 


During  this  time  wlien 
Washington  College  celebrates 
famous  women,  it  is  most  fitting 
that  we  honor  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor.  Justice  O'Connor  could 
be  praised  and  remembered  for 
many  admirable  achievements, 
among  them  a  career  that  has  in- 
cluded her  service  as  an  attorney 
general,  as  a  state  judge,  and  as 
majority  leader  of  the  Arizona 
State  Senate  (a  rare  legislative 
achievement  for  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice. ) 

She  will,  though,  always  be 
remembered  -  as  she  has  said  she 
hoped  she  would  be  ~  as  America 's 
first  woman  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Land.  In  this 
role,  she  gives  us  something  most 
rare.  In  her,  in  our  nation,  we  have 
a  living  symbol  of  Justice  as  she 
has  been  imaged  for  centuries. 
Among  the  four  Cardinal  Virtues, 
Justice—  Justitia-  has  always  been 
shown  as  a  woman,  usually  with 
her  eyes  veiled  to  show  her  im- 
partiality, with  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  balance-scale  (or  occasional- 
ly a  book)  in  the  other,  often  with 
Tyranny  being  trod  under  her  feet. 


Until  1981  in  our  Supreme  Court,] 
the  allegorical  image  of  Justice  a: 
a  woman  -  -weighing  issues  im- 
partially, fighting  with  her  swort 
for  proper  appUcation  of  the  law  -1 
has  been  only  an  image.  In  Justice 
O'Connor,  the  old  image  of  i 
female  personification  of  Justia 
accompanied  by  the  famous  nici 
(i.e.,  males!  who  made  and  ad- 
ministered just  laws,  has  been,  ai 
least,  replaced  by  an  linage  an:, 
person  combined.  Justice  O'Con- 
Nor's  repeated  insistence  that  "per 
sonal  views  and  philosophies' 
must  be  set  aside  by  any  judge  m 
resolving  legal  issues,  her  own  will- 
ingness to  challenge  her  brethrer. 
when  her  reading  of  the  Constiiu 
tion  puts  her  opinion  at  variance 
with  theirs  -  these  and  othe; 
quaUties  provide  us  the  image  of 
Justice  in  action.  It  is  most  fitting 
that  Washington  College  i 
Honorary  Doctorate  of  Humane 
Letters  be  awarded  today  U 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor. 

Douglass  Cate: 

President  oi 

Washington  College 


ne  BiiHiday.,, 


re,    w..*-'' 

'*^                'atr:-^w»l             ^i 

|\ 

l^Bm 
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The  Ball 


j4     . 


Ti^e  Brightest.., 


», 


By  the  oathori  try  vested  inme,  I  hereby  designate 
CoUa  Williams  as  aTcllow  of  Wdshmgton  College  and 
wclcotHc  him,  to  o\ax-  commanitw  of  teax:her5,  scholars,  and 
studcats,  bearing  no  assigned  duties  or  responsibility  other 
than, to  enrich  our  gatherings  with  his  occasional  presence, 
to  shore  his  discoveries  of  mind  and  spirit  and  to  eagoge   in 
livclij  discourse.  This  Tell owship  provides  priuileged  access 
to  the  library,  dining  h;xlL,  and  other  facilities  and  events 
of  the  College  which  may  encourage  his  participatioa  In 
our  coUegiiMn. 


DoagCass  CoXir 
President 
februdrv)  i6,  1964- 
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'Fleet  Recall  a  Sound  idea?' 


By  David  Joyce 
Staff  Reporter 

Faced  with  the  apparent 
disintegration  of  the  Gemayel 
government,  President  Reagan 
made  an  about  face  maneuver  and 
decided  to  withdraw  the  Marines  in 
Lebanon  back  to  their  ships.  Now 
support  is  rising  in  Congress,  and 
throughout  the  nation,  to  finish  the 
job  and  bring  the  troops  back 
home.  But  in  light  of  the  power 
vacuum  which  would  develop,  is 
recalling  the  fleet  a  sound  idea? 

Granted,  such  ideas  may  be  un- 
popular in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Vietnam  fiaiico.  3'et  there  are 
creditable  arguments  to  warrant 
such  a  position. 

To  start  with,  let's  not  forget  the 
situation  which  existed  before  the 
President  committed  U.S.  forces  to 
the  region.  Is  it  that  hard  to 
remember  the  news  footage  of  the 
Soviet  built  MIG-25  crashing  in 
flames  after  Syrian  and  Israeli 
forces  clashed?  While  the 
casualties  inflicted  on  our  troops 


were  abominable,  it  should  be 
noted  that  if  we  totally  pull  out,  the 
Syrians  may  move  in. 

Obviously,  the  Israelis  are  not 
just  going  to  let  the  Syrians  claim 


Spealcing  of  the  fleet,  a  question 
which  keeps  coming  up,  especially 
after  the  Flatlands  campaign,  is 
just  how  safe  are  troops  embarked 
on  ships?  While  the  Navy  can  de- 


"Is  recalling  the  fleet  a  sound  idea?" 


all  of  Lebanon  for  themselves. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the 
timeMrould  be  ripe  for  renewed 
confbct  between  Syria  and  Israel. 
Such  a  war  would  take  far  more 
lives  than  any  confrontation  bet- 
ween terrorists  and  peacekeepers. 

Furthermore,  Israel  and  Syria 
are  arms  clients  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union,  respec- 
tively. Any  confrontation  between 
these  two  small  States  could  bring 
in  the  two  superpowers  and 
unleash  a  third  world  war. 

And  what  of  recent  events  in 
Russia?  After  Andropov's  demise, 
is  it  a  good  idea  to  exhibit  weakness 
by  bringing  the  Marines  back 
home? 


Neidt  Strikes  Right  Cfiord 


by  Sharon  Himmanen 
Staff  Reporter 

The  Washington  College  Concert 
Series  oresented  euitarist  Douglas 
Niedt  in  a  performance  on 
February  16,  1984  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
Tawes  Theatre.  The  large  audience 
was  entertained  with  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  music,  ranging  from  the 
classical  style  of  J.S.  Bach  to  the 
music  of  George  Geishwin. 

Niedt  opened  the  concert  with  a 
musical  rendition  of  "Juguetean- 
do"  by  Jorge  Morel,  a  light, 
playful,  tune  which  immediately 
dispelled  any  expectations  of  a 
sombre,  heavy,  and  classical  con- 
cert. Niedt  added  a  personal  touch 
to  the  evening  by  offering  various 
comments  and  insights  about  the 
pieces  as  he  performed  them. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was 
a  section  entitled  'Music  by  Ger- 
shwin," a  medley  which  contained 
such  standards  as  "Rhapsody  in 
Blue,"  "Summertime,"  and  "It 
Ain't     Necessarily     So"     among 

Calendar 

Saturday,  February  25 

10:00     a.m.     -    Alumni     Council 
Meeting;  Alumni  House 

Tuesday,  February  28 
10:00-11:30    p.m.    -    "The    Puppet 
Man; "  Coffee  House 

Wednesday,  February  29 
4:00  p.m.  -  Student  Recital;  James 
Theatre 

5:00  p.m.-7:30  p.m.  -  Food  for  a 
Better  World;  Hynson  Lounge 
Lacrosse  -  Washington  College  at 
Mount   Washington   D.C.    (exhibi- 
tion) 

Thursday,  March  1 
7:15   p.m.   -   Library   Film   series 
"Braverman's  Condensed  Cream 
of     Beatles;"     Ground     floor 
classroom  Miller  Library 


others.  It  drew  an  enthusiastic 
response  because  of  the  familiarity 
it  held  for  many  members  of  the 
audience. 

Adide  from  the  bawdy,  lively 
aspect  of  the  music  performed  that 
evening,  Niedt  also  revealed  the 
grace  and  delicacy  that  the  guitar 
is  capable  of  rendering.  A  series  of 
short  pieces  by  Aaron  Copland  en- 
titlted  "Down  a  Country  Lane," 
"Midsummer  Noctum,"  and 
"Young  Pioneers"  attested  to  this 
fact.  The  first  two  were  quiet,  gen- 
tle melodies  which  expressed  an 
almost  domestic  joy  and  peace. 

Niedt  concluded  his  performance 
with  a  rendition  of  "Fantasia 
Espanola"  by  Jorge  Morel,  follow- 
ed by  an  encore,  which  translated 
into  English,  was  entitled  "The 
Thrush." 

The  next  attraction  for  the  Con- 
cert Series  will  be  the  West 
Virginia  symphonette,  appearing 
on  March  31  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre. 


fend  against  missiles  fired  from 
long  ranges,  the  capability  of  a  ship 
to  react  quickly  enough  to  defend 
itself  at  point  blank  range  is  in 
doubt.  Thus,  it  would  be  logical  to 
move  the  fleet  away  from  the 
beachhead  and  into  its  normal 
patrol  area  in  the  central  Mediter- 
ranean. 

With  all  of  this  talk  of  technology, 
the  human  factor  tends  to  beconie 
obscured.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  despite  its  short- 
comings, the  peacekeeping  force 
did  lend  some  measure  of  stability 
to  a  war  torn  Lebanon. 

Why  then,  is  there  such  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration  to  be  free  of  Lebanon? 


Was  there  another  reason  to  pull 
out,  other  than  the  fall  of  the 
Gemayel  government?  Indeed 
there  was,  and  it  all  boils  down  to 
politics. 

Since  the  economy  has  been 
booming,  the  Democrats  have  had 
only  two  major  issues  to  attack  the 
President  with:  Lebanon  and  arms 
control.  As  Reagan  has  hinted  at 
his  desire  to  have  a  summit 
meeting  with  the  new  Soviet 
leadership,  and  by  pulling  the 
Marines  back  to  their  ships,  the  op- 
position has  been  left  devoid  of  am- 
munition. As  such,  Reagan's 
chances  of  winning  in  '84  have  been 
greatly  enhanced. 

By  all  of  this,  I  am  not  saying 
that  our  presence  in  Lebanon 
should  be  an  open  ended  commit- 
ment such  as  the  defense  of  Europe 
is.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
should  keep  our  ships,  complete 
with  troops,  relatively  near  to  the 
coast  of  Lebanon  in  order  to  lend 
S3rmbolic  support  to  any  pro- 
American  faction  that  rises  above 
the  chaos  of  the  civil  war. 


THIS  WEEK'S  MOVIE 

THE  LONG 
GOOD  FRIDAY 

At  the  center  of  this  intense  thriller  is  a  gangster  as  memorable  as  any 
of  the  classic  heavies  portrayed  by  Cagney,  Bogart,  or  EdwariG. 
Robinson.  He's  Harold  Shand  -  a  big  shot  in  London's  underworld,  a 
king-pin  perched  atop  his  empire.  But,  on  one  never-ending  day  of  ter- 
ror, THE  LONG  GOOD  FRIDAY,  Shand  sees  his  empire  begin  to  crum- 
ble. As  uncontrollable  events  push  him  closer  and  closer  to  his  fate, 
Shand  tries  to  salvage  what  is  left  of  his  pride  and  position  in  the  Lon- 
don underworld.  An  absolutely  riveting  gangster  story  portrayed  by  an 
outstanding  British  cast,  THE  LONG  GOOD  FRIDAY  takes  us  on  a 
breathless  journey  through  the  tough  and  gritty  world  of  organized 
crime. 

"The  best  gangster  movie  to 

come  along  since  The  Godfather." 

-  Judith  Crist 

"Amazing.  A  masterful  piece  of  film-making." 
-  Roger  Ebert 

Directed  by  John  Mackenzie.  Great  Britain,  1982,  114  minutes.  With 
Bob  Hoskins,  Helen  Mirren,  and  Eddie  Constantine. 

FEBRUARY  28 


O'Connor  Highlights  President's  Forum 


( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 
Throughout  her  public  service 
career,  Sandra  O'Connor  has  held 
positions  in  the  executive  branch 
(Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Arizona,  1965-1975),  the  legislative 
branch  ( Arizona  State  Senator 
1969-1975 ) .  and  of  course,  the 
judicial  branch.  She  described  the 
executive  branch  as  being  "ter- 
ribly interesting  because  the  im- 
pact is  on  policy  right  now-today." 
O'Connor  enjoyed  her  position  in 
the  legislative  branch  because  of 
the  opportunity  to  meet  people.  By 
contrast,  she'  cited  the  judicial 
branch  as  being  confining  in  that 
"you  are  restricted  to  the  sphere  irt ' 
which  you  work-'^HoAfr^vei^.T^Tbh-l 
nor  added,  "it  gives  one  a  feeling  of 
good  fortune  to  have  taken  part  in 
solving  these  problems." 

Sandra   Day  O'Connor  was  the 
first    woman    appointed     to    the 


United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
stands  as  the  nation's  highest  rank- 
ins  female  official. 

Before  she  filled  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  retirement  of 
Justice  Potter  Steward,  Justice 
O'Connor  served  as  judge  in  the 
Arizona  State  Court  of  Appeals  for 
two  years.  From  1975-1979  she  sat 
on  the  Maricepa  County  Superior 
Court  in  Phoenix,  and  earlier  she 
was  elected  Arizona  Senate  Majori- 
ty Leader,  making  her  the  first 
woman  to  lead  a  U.S.  State 
Legislature. 

Justice  O'Connor  atten(ied  gtaor* 

u*J!deriradilife  iei^eeMrt  Us()''ah^* ; 
her  law  degree  in  1952.'A  nativt"  of 
El  Paso,  Texas,  she  is  married  to 
John  Jay  O'Connor  III,  and  is  the 
mother  of  their  three  sons. 


Sandra     Day    O'Connor 


Government  B€H}kiet 
Gives  Study  7#] 


"Not  all  children  can  be  Eins- 
teins  or  Picassos— or  even  straight- 
A  students-but  many  children  can 
do  better  with  a  little  help,"  ad- 
vises a  new  booklet  for  parents  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Education 
(NIE),  the  research  and  develop- 
ment arm  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education. 

Education  Secretary  T.H.  Bell 
said  the  booklet,  "How  to'  Help 
Your  Children  Achieve  in  School," 
is  geared  tor  parents  who  want  sug- 
gestions on  keeping  children  in- 
terested in  schoolwork  and  who 
want  to  teach  them  techniques  for 
paying  attention,  learning, 
remembering,  and  taking  tests. 

The  booklet's  tips  and  techniques 
are  taken  from  a  broad  range  of 
NIE-funded  research  projects  that 
have  studied  effective  learning. 

NIE  Director  Manuel  J.  Justiz 
said,  "NIE  research  found— and  the 
book  stresses— the  need  for 
students  to  downplay  such  factors 
as  luck,  teacher  attitudes,  and 
basic  intelligence.  Our  whole  point 
is  that  children  need  to  know  they 
can  learn. 

"Successful  students  develop 
certain  skills  and  attitudes  that  are 
lacking  among  the  less  successful. 
The  booklet  pinpoints  these  skills 
and  attitudes.  For  example,  good 
students  have  a  clear  sense  of 
responsibility  for  their  own  learn- 
ing. They  learn  to  focus  their  atten- 
tion and  ignore  distractions.  They 
learn  to  study  in  a  comfortable 
way,  without  too  much  stress." 

The  20-page  publication  offers 
such  pointers  as  the  following : 

•If  children  have  not  learned  to, 
pay  attention,  orders  to  "pay  atten- 
tion" will  not  help.  Children  can 
improve  their  attitudes  by  using 


positive  seU-taiK  ("I  can  do  it"), 
asking  questions  about  the  work, 
and  setting  specific  study  goals. 

•Paying  attention  is  a  skill.  Like 
all  skills,  it  must  be  learned. 

•When  taking  essay  ex- 
aminations, ciiildren  should  read 
aU  the  questions  through  before 
answering  any.  They  should  use 
the  margin  of  the  exam  to  jot  down 
phrases  relating  to  their  answers. 
This  will  help  them  write  the 
answers  later. 

•Children  should  set  time  aside 
tor  studying.  Parents  can  help 
children  improve  the  scheduling  of 
their  time  by  having  them  keep  a 
log  of  their  activities  for  a  week. 
Then  the  children  add  to  their 
schedule  a  specific  time  tor  study- 
ing. 

•Parents  should  teach  children  to 
ask  themselves  questions  about 
material  they  are  studying.  Asking 
questions  helps  to  focus  their  atten- 
tionon  the  task  at  hand  and  forces 
them  to  think  about  the  topic. 

The  NIE  decided  to  prepare  the 
booklet  after  a  survey  of  parents' 
interests  by  the  U.S.  Consumer  In- 
formation Center  showed  that 
parents  want  information  on  help- 
ing their  children  to  study.  The 
NIE  then  commissioned  Dr.  Claire 
E.  Weinstein  of  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  to  write  the 
manusr^-ipt  for  the  publication. 

The  NIE  is  distributing  some 
20,000  copies  of  the  booklet  to 
organizations  that  will  distribute 
them  to  parents.  Copies  "How  to 
Help  Your  Children  Achieve  in 
School"  may  be  purchased  for  $3.75 
each  by  writing  to  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 


Ofie  ^nishingjouch 


Select  GIfft  *  Fine  Framing 
new  *  AttTtSTi  MAUHIALS  *  ne 


in  Downtown  Chestertown 


F 


fM 


778-5292 


If  anyone  is  looking  for  a  job  in  Chestertown  this 
summer,  how  about  working  for  the  Summer 
Conference  Program  at  Washington  College? 
The  dates  for  the  Summer  Conference  Program 
will  be  from  May  20th  until  August  28th.  Anyone 
interested  in  working  should  contact  Jeff 
DeMoss  in  the  Dining  Hall  before  March  1st. 
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Exhibit  Fetes  Women 


An  art  exhibition  entitled  In  the 
Image  of  Woman  is  now  on  display 
at  the  Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center.  The 
exhibition  on  loan  from  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  opened 
earlier  this  month,  and  will  close 
on  Feb.  29. 

This  exhibition  presents  images 
of  woman  from  both  male  and 
female  viewpoints  in  designs  from 
three  areas  of  the  world:  Africa, 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  native  North  America.  The 
female  image  figures  prominently, 
especially  in  Africa  and  native 
America,  as  deity  spiritual  in- 
tercess"*". 

As  a  spiritual  figure,  the  woman 
is  an  image  of  the  power  pro- 
creativity.  This  concept  is  em- 
bodied in  an  African  figure  from 
the  Baule  people  (see  photo)  link- 
ing mother  and  child  to  indicate 
that  she  is  essential  to  the 
reproductive  cycle. 

The  image  of  precreator, 
however,  functions  not  simply  in 
relation  to  childbearing,  but  is 
symbolically  extended  to  notions  of 
preservation  (just  as  bearing 
children  preserves  lineage)  and  of 


sustenance  (linking  productive 
women  with  productive 
agriculture). 

Anyone  who  would  like  to  see  the 
exhibit  should  contact  Dr.  Janson- 
La  Palme,  or  call  778-2800,  ext.  292. 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


Thanks  to  ail  for 

the  lights! f! 

-  Freshman  Class 


This  wooden  sculpture  from 
Africa's  Ivory  Coast  is  part  of 
the  art  exhibit  "In  the  Image  of 
Woman"  currently  on  display 
in  Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center. 


PAT&  SKIPPER  PRICE 


VILLAGE  TAVERN 

TAVERN  LIQUORS 


Monday  NIte 

9-U 
PABST  DRAFT 

40' 

Tuesday  Nite 

MILLER  DRAFT 

40- 


SPECIALS 

Wednesday  Nlte 

IMPORTED  BEER 

«0< 


Friday  Nile 
PEANUT  NITE 


Saturday  Nite 

«-12 

LADIES'  NITE 


Tliursday  Nite 
9-12 

BUO  DRAFT 

40' 

Happy  Hour 
H-IJp.m. 


DANNY'S  NORTHSiDE  RESTAURANT 

Newtown  Square  •  778-4900 

Every  Thursday,  All-You-Can-Eaf 

STEAMED  SHRIMP  —  *7.95  per  person 

Every  Sunday  '/j  Price  Pizza  w/Purchase 

of  Pitcher  of  Beer  or  Soda 

College  Heights  Carry  Out 

Phone:  778-4901 


5^&t^^  'p^onot 


Balloon  Bouquets 


.flowers  for 
all  occasions. 
Roses  Plants 


778-2200 
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Which  Grads  Get  Jobs? 


WASHINGTON  D.C.,  January 
27,  1984  -  The  annual  Changing 
Times  survey  of  jobs  for  new 
graduates  found  some  bright  spots 
for  job  seekers  amid  what  is 
generally  characterized  as  a  flat 
recruiting  year.  The  survey,  which 
is  unique  in  that  it  seeks  responses 
only  from  employers  intending  to 
hire  graduates  this  spring,  un- 
covered more  than  100  companies 
and  government  agencies  with 
definite  job  openings. 

The  employers  with  firm  plans  to 
hire  graduating  seniors  this  year 
are  listed  in  a  special  supplement, 
"101  Companies  with  Jobs  for  New 
College  Grads,"  in  the  February 
1984  issue  scheduled  to  be  on 
newsstands  January  31.  Changing 
Times  is  published  by  Kiplinger 
Washington  Editors,  Inc. 

While  many  firms  said  their 
campus  recruiting  has  been  cur- 
tailed as  a  continuing  result  of  the 
recession,  many  others  offered  en- 
couragement, especially  to 
students  with  specialized  skiUs. 
About  40%  of  the  companies 
surveyed  reported  that  they  are 
having  difficulty  finding  qualified 
candidates  for  certain  kinds  of 
jobs.  Those  job  openings  are  most- 
ly in  technical  fields,  such  as 
engineering,  physics,  dairy  science 
and  manufacturing.  But  some 
organizations  report  shortages  of 


applicants  for  such  diverse  jobs  as 
economists,  linguists,  restaurant 
managers,  intelligence  officers, 
physicians  and  nurses.  A  listing  of 
these  companies  is  part  of  the 
issue. 

The  graduates  most  in  demand 
are  those  with  engineering 
degrees;  65%  of  the  companies  in 
the  listing  report  they  need 
graduates  in  various  engineering 
specialties,  from  electrical  to 
aerospace  and  power  specialties. 

Behind  engineers  on  the  demand 
index  are  computer  science 
graduates,  wanted  by  51%  of  the 
listed  companies;  accounting 
grads,  sought  by  48%,  and 
business-marketing-economics 
grads,  wanted  by  43%  of  the  com- 
panies. 

Further  down  the  scale  are 
graduates  in  mathematics  (wanted 
by  22%  of  listed  companies) , 
physical  sciences  (21%)  and  liberal 
arts  (17%).  And  27%  of  the  com- 
panies reported  a  need  for 
graduates  with  specialties  in  other 
categories  —  agribusiness;  animal 
science;  home  economics  with  em- 
phasis on  textiles;  journalism  and 
communications;  industrial  and 
manufacturing  technology; 
logistics  and  procurement;  nuclear 
medicine  technology;  nursing  and 
health  care  administration. 


WHITE 

SWAN 
TAVERN 


Chestertown,  Maryland 


Join  US  for  a  cozy  afternoon  tea  in  an  18th  century 
setting.  Enjoy  a  game  of  bacl<gammon  or  chess 
while  you  sample  our  hot  cider  or  a  specially 
blended  tea  with  your  choice  of  home  baked 
breads  and  sweets.  Open  Mon.-Thurs.,  3:00  to 
5:00  p.m.  $3.00  per  person 

231  High  Street'Chestertown,  Maryland  21620'301/778-2300 


<nHU>t<f 


"St.  Patrick's  Day  Party" 

Saturday,  March  17th 

Dinner  &  Dancing 

to  the  music  of 

Dave  Brand 

$30.00  per  couple 

includes  lax  &  tip 

■Door  Prize  Drawing  During  Dance 

Tickets  purchased  before  March  2nd 
get  complimentary  Irish  Coffees! 

Call  for  tickets  &  reservations  778-2100 

Great  Oak  Landing  is  available  for  your  special  parties. 
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Collegiate  CW 
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ACROSS 

1  U.F.O. ,   perhaps 
11  Mine  entrance 

15  Shopper's  consider- 
ation (2  wds. ) 

16  Pedestal   part 

17  Oliver  Twist,   for 
a  while 

18  Actress  Martha  

19  Canadian  province 
(abbr.) 

20  Gossip  evilly 

21  Surmiarize 

22  Live  (revel) 

24  World  War  II 
initials 

25  Refresh,  as  a  room 

26  Sea  nymph 

28  Kind  of  steel 

30  Council  of  , 

1545-63 

31  John  Jacob  or  Mary 

32  Old  name  for  Tokyo 

33  "Black  Sunday"  star 
Bruce  

35  Harness  race 
37  Nets'   old  league 

40  Oscar  de  la  

42  Very  uninteresting 
46  Filmy  cobweb 


48  Six-carbon  sub-  9 
stance  10 

49  Thing  U 
60  Nebraska  Indian  12 

52  Berlin  and  Wallace, 
for  short  13 

53  Rent  14 

54  Pillages  21 

56  "Hy  country  of  23 

thee"  25 

57  Suffix:    process  27 

58  Lose  value  29 

60  In  the  bag  31 

61  Foreman  34 

62  Hade  time  36 

63  Secondary  artery  37 
{2  wds.)  38 


DOWN 

1  Name 

2  Computer  accessory 

3  Motion  

4  Half  an  antiair- 
craft gun 

5  Congressmen,  for 
short 

6  Used  a  mangle 

7  Implied 

8  Calligrapher 's  con- 
tainers 


S-shaped  molding 
After  deductions 
Cling 

New  term  for  baby- 
sitting (2  wds.) 
Preconceived 
Underwater  weapon 
Censure 

Await  decision 
Love,  in  Spain 
Repeat 
Kett  of  the  comics 

of  Cleves 

Infielder  Jerry 

Judd  Hirsch  TV  show 

Eternal 

Studies  (2  wds.) 

Partner  for  Rogers 

Went  hiking 

Share 

Potential  guest 

Menu  item 

Reacted  to  the 

villain 

"Monopoly"  pieces 

Ex-catcher  Joe  

Dolly  of  "Hello 

Dolly" 

Robert  Burns  was  one 

Permissable  actions 

Ending  for  super 


Answers:  Next  Issue 


Chestertown  Pharmacy 

"PROFESSIONAL  PHARMACISTS" 
^        329  HIGH  ST.     CHESTERTOWN,  MD.        ^ 

PHONE:  778-2575 


Pick  a  pair  of  selected  Converse 

basketball  shoes  and  get  a  FREE 

Coaches  Choice  Basketball! 

Buy  a  pair  of  Converse  Pro  Leather,  Fast  Break  or 
Team  Star®  shoes,  and  you'll  get  a  FREE 
basketball,  endorsed  by  the  nationally  rank- 
ed Tar  Heels'  coach  Dean  Smith!  You'll  be  a 
winner  on  the  courts  and  at  Leggett  —  but  hurry, 
offer  good  only  while  quantities  last. 

Kent  Plaza,  778-4500,  Chestertown 
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Lea  Cycles  to  Fame  in  National  Championships 

Kv  h^ov^vf  UaI^.,  zj»i-w tion.  of  Whinh  Mr    Too   ic  fi,,^*  \j: —  I^H     is     tht^    fircf     fn     n^r^;i.     «t.-^  r** 1:_: ^>  .      _ 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 
It's  a  long  way  between  being  a 
member  of  the  Olympic  rowing 
team  and  riding  a  bicycle  to  second 
place  in  the  World  Cup  race  in 
Austria.  But  there's  an  even 
greater  distance  between  both  of 
these  and  the  Office  of  Career 
Counseling  at  Washington  College. 
Rob  Lea,  however,  has  gone  the 
distance.  At  two-time  National 
Champion  cyclist,  the  College's 
career  counselor  has  enjoyed 
"hard  athletic  events  as  long  as  I 
can  remember." 

In  addition  to  his  Olympian 
status  as  a  single  sculling  team 
alternate  in  1964,  Lea  can  boast  a 
gold  medal  team  in  the  '63  Pan 
Ams  in  Brazil  in  which  he  also  row- 
ed. 

'Too  Short  to  Row' 
"I  first  got  into  (rowing)  at  prep 
school.  When  1  got  to  college,  I  won 
a  national  championship,"  after 
which  he  went  on  to  the  Pan  Am 
and  Olympic  games.  Despite  these 
triumphs.  Lea  knew  he  was  actual- 
ly "too  short  to  row." 

"I  always  figured  the  sport  I 
should  be  doing  was  cycling.  In 
early  '72  or  '73,  I'd  been  teaching 
school  for  about  10  years  (after  his 
crewing  career)  when  I  bought  a 
bike  from  a  student  of  mine.  I  was 
in  my  early  30's  when  I  started 
riding  and  getting  back  into  it.  I 
travelled  around  to  a  lot  of  races. 
As  soon  as  I  turned  35, 1  started  get- 
ting into  age-graded  racing,  and 
that's  when  things  really  started 
happening." 

'Another  gold  Medal?" 

;     The  rest  is  history.  Lea  and  his 

'  wife  Tracy  (whom  he  met  through 

•  bicycling)     continue     to    cycle 

regularly  and  are  both  Directors  of 

the  United  States  Cycling  Federa- 


tion, of  which  Mr.  Lea  is  first  Vice- 
President.  It  is  this  organization 
that  produces  the  Olympic  cychng 
teams  which,  Lea  notes,  are  one  of 
the  nations  best  chances  tor  a  gold 
medal  this  smnmer. 

"This  will  be  the  first  time  a 
Road  Race  for  women  has  been 
held,"  he  notes.  Lea  points  out  op- 
timisticaUy  that  the  women's  team 
IS  exceptionally  strong-so  strong 
in  fact,  that  'the  two  best  teani 
members  aren't  riding,  and  we  still 
have  far  and  away  the  best  team  in 
the  world." 

In  addition  to  their  jobs  on  the  na- 
tional governing  body  for  bicycle 
racing.  Lea  and  his  wife  take  a 
travel  company  on  a  trip  to  Europe 
each  year.  There,  they  compete  in 
approximately  six  races.  Despite 
this,  Lea  does  very  little  cycling 
during  the  winter  months.  Instead, 
he  prefers  to  do  weight  training  un- 
til early  spring. 

"I  like  to  start  out  doing  a 
minimum  of  200  miles  a  week  in 
early  April  and  work  up  from 
there.  It  sounds  like  a  lot,  but  it's 
not  too  hard.  You  can  ride  up  to  400 
miles  a  week,  but  it's  hard  to  find 
the  time.  You  also  need  to  rest." 
'A  Social  Sport' 
According  to  Lea,  cycling, 
especially  in  a  professional  level,  is 
an  exceptionally  complex  sport 
demanding  "at  least  five;  and 
more  like  ten  years"  before  one  ac- 
tually understands  its  intricacies. 
Despite  this,  it  is  immensely  en- 
joyable. 

"It's  a  social  sport.  To  learn  it, 
you  have  to  ride  with  other  people 
observing  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses."  In  addition  to  speed, 
there  are  the  activities  of  hill- 
climbing,  descending  and  corner- 
ing for  the  cyclist  to  master,  as 
well  as  various  intellectual 
aspects. 


W^^^sm 


339 '/2  High  Street 
(Next  to  C-Town) 

778-6940 

Open  9-5 


SPECIAL 

Free  installation  of 
all  tires  &  tubes 
until  March  15. 
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Win  A  Beet  Boot 

(WC  Students  Only) 

At 

PhiTs  Market 

Just  come  out  and  guess 
how  many  beer  caps  are  in 
the  beer  boot!  (Chances  are 
free!). 

Give-Away:  Sunday 
Feb.  26  at  8  p.m. 

10%  Discount  On  All  Imported  Beer  That  Day. 

Finest  Selection  of  Imported  Beers! 
Located  at:  Flatland  Road,  Rte.  514 

Just  2  miles  from  campus. 

Phone:  778-1893 


ir-kit.^ 


If 
If 
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Lea  is  the  first  to  admit  that 
although  he  has  not  been  cycling 
for  a  long  time,  he  has  already 
learned  a  great  deal  from  the  sport 
itself. 

"Cycling  has  taught  me  a  lot 
about  concentration,  and  about 
how  all  sports  performance  is 
strategic.  It's  more  than  just 
creating  strength  within  yourself. 


It's  realizing  that  your  whole  life  is 
a  strategy;  you  put  together  the 
pieces  and  work  very  hard  to  try  to 
make  it  come  out  right  for  those 
important  performances.  When 
you  win,  it's  a  very  special  mo- 
ment, a  unique  concentration  of 
events.  There's  an  exhilaration 
that  makes  it  beautiful. ' ' 


'Too  short-  for  crew  career  counselor  Robert  Lea  became  a  na- 
tional  champion  cyclist.  ^-lu'c  a  iia 
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AT  THE  BOOKSTORE 

WASHINGTON'S 

BIRTHDAY 

SPECIAL 

ANY  FILM  DEVELOPED  FROM 

FRI.,FEB17TOFRL,MAR3 

IS  $2.00  OFF  WITH  A  COPY  OF 

THIS  AD 

WE  USE  KODAK  PAPER 

BOOKSTORE  WILL  BE  OPEN  SAT., 
FEB.  18  FROM  10  A.M. -2  P.M. 
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Shopmen  Wrap  Up  Regular  Season,  19-4 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

Washington  College  wrapped  up 
its  regular  season  last  week  with  a 
win  and  a  loss  that  ended  a  strong 
eight  game  winning  streak. 

The  Shoremen  basketball  team 
ventured  to  Widener  University  on 
Wednesday,  February  15.  The 
Pioneers  and  Shoremen  squared 
off  in  an  exciting  contest. 

In  the  first  half,  Widener  used 
their  height  advantage  effectivey 
inside.  They  crashed  the  boards  for 
rebounds  and  drove  strongly  to  the 
hoop  to  score  successfully.  Chris 
Burke,  6'10",  and  Leon  Jones,  6'3", 
guided  the  Pioneers  to  a  39-29 
halftimelead. 

The  second  half  opened  very 
slowly.  After  about  10  minutes  of 
play,  Widener  had  scored  only  3 
points,  and  Washington  only  1  addi- 
tional point.  The  Pioneers  began  to 
hit  successfully  extended  their  lead 
to  19  points  with  about  7  minutes  re- 
maining to  play. 

At  this  point,  the  Shore  began  to 
turn  things  around.  Bob  Fornoff 
sparked  the  offense,  and  the 
defense  tightened  and  prevented 
Widener's  continued  scoring.  In 
this  process,  WC  cut  the  deficit  by 
six  points,  and  as  a  result,  the 
Pioneers  called  a  time-out  to  slow 
the  tempo.  The  Shoremen  con- 
tinued their  assault  on  Widener's 
lead.  With  4:05  remaining  on  the 
clock,  the  score  was  56-52,  but  the 
19  point  deficit  was  too  much  to 
overcome  as  Widener  edged  WC, 
63-58. 


In  the  victory,  Widener  was  led 
by  senior  Leon  Jones  who  scored  27 
points  and  collected  12  rebounds. 
The  bonus  free  throws  proved  key 
to  the  Pioneers.  During  the  last  5*^ 
minutes  of  the  contest,  Widener 
netted  eight  of  ten  foul  shots  to  put 
the  icing  on  the  cake. 

Four  WC  players  tallied  two-digit 
scoring  totals.  Kurt  Keller  col- 
lected 18  points,  second  only  to 
Widener's  Jones  in  the  contest.  As 
usual,  Scott  Spurrier  came  off  the 
bench  with  fine  oustide  shooting 
and  scored  12  points.  Rounding  out 
the  top  Shore  scored  were  Tom 
Keefe,  with  11  points  and  7  re- 
bounds, and  Bob  Fornoff  tallying  11 
points  and  collecting  6  rebounds. 

The  Shore  squad  turned  back  to 
its  winning  ways  on  February  18, 
downing  Hopkins,  92-78. 

Washington  came  out  strong, 
established  a  quick  tempo,  and 
opened  up  an  early  lead,  which  was 
never  relinquished.  When  the 
cagers  lost  to  Hopkins  earlier  in  the 
season,  the  Blue  Jays  controlled 
the  inside  and  the  Shorenmen  were 
not  shooting  well.  However,  in  this 
contest,  the  Shoremen  offset  their 
opponents'  height  advantage  inside 
with  strong  outside  shooting. 

After  the  first  20  minutes  of  play, 
WC  led,  42-29.  In  the  second  half, 
the  scoring  remained  quite  even  as 
Hopkins  was  unable  to  gain  on  the 
Shore  team. 

For  the  Shoremen,  Scott  Spurrier 
and  Leroy  Keller  lead  the  way  in 
scoring  with  20  points.  Scott  also 
gathered  7  rebounds  and  3  steals, 
while  Leroy  collected  4  rebounds 


Is  There  Life  After  WC? 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 
In  a  seminar  entitled  "What's 
next?",  six  recent  WC  graduates 
(1978  &  1979)  returned  on  Saturday. 
February  18,  to  discuss  their 
careers,  and  the  business  world  in 
general,  with  interested  students. 
The  panel  was  headed  by  Dave 
Beatty  and  included  John  Habber- 
man,  Richard  Gray,  Andrew 
Hundermark,  Scott  Ayers,  and 
Terri  Beatty. 

The  session  opened  with  each 
graduate  describing  what  he  or  she 
is  currently  doing  and  the  steps 
through  which  he  or  she  went  to  get 
there.  After  the  initial  comments, 
the  group  fielded  questions  from 
the  twenty  or  so  students  and  facul- 
ty who  were  present. 

Answering  the  many  questions 
and  further  discussing  views  on  the 


job  world,  the  panel  gave  recom- 
mendations concerning  graduate 
school,  job  opportunities,  inter- 
viewing, resumes,  and  other  areas 
concerning  what  lies  ahead  after 
leaving  college.  In  addition  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  board,  handouts 
on  preparing  and  presenting 
oneself  for  a  job  interview  were 
provided. 
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and  3  steals.  Bob  Fornoff  was  next 
in  line  as  he  tallied  15  points,  pulled 
down  7  rebounds,  and  stole  3.  Kurt 
Keller  netted  13  points,  and  col- 
lected 5  rebounds.  Wayne  Spurrier 
hit  for  8  points  and  grabbed  3  re- 
bounds of  his  4  from  the  offensive 
boards,  while  Jeff  Yost  added  6 
points. 

Over  the  last  ten  games.  Bob 
Fornoff  has  led  the  Shoremen  with 
an  average  of  6.4  rebounds  per 
game.  During  the  same  period, 
Leroy  Keller  and  Scott  Spurrier 
have  both  been  hot  on  the  foul  line, 
shooting  85%.  In  addition,  Leroy 
has  hit  48  field  goals  for  a  52% 
mark. 

With  a  final  regular  season 
record  of  19-4,  the  best  since  the 
Shoremen  went  20-0  during  the 
1924-25  season,  Washington  Col- 
lege's basketball  team  is  heading 
to    the    MAC    Championships.    "I 


hope  we  win  the  championship  this 
weekend,  but  if  we  don't,  I  hope  we 
will  win  an  at  large  bid  to  the 
NCAA  Division  III  Tournament," 
commented  head  coach  Tom  Fin- 
negan,"  I  feel  we  are  one  of  the  top 
32  teams  in  the  nation." 

Finnegan  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Shoremen  deserve  some  national 
attention  at  this  time.  In  addition, 
he  stated,  "Our  conference  is  ex- 
tremely tough.  I  feel  there  are  five 
teams  from  it  that  should  be  con- 
sidered (for  the  NCAA  tourna- 
ment); Scranton  (20-5),  Franklin 
and  Marshall  (19-6),  Widener  (18- 
7),  and  us." 

The  MAC'S  begin  for  the 
Shoremen  on  Thursday  when  they 
travel  to  Pennsylvania  to  face  F 
and  M.  It  they  are  victorious,  WC 
will  play  either  Widener  or  Mora- 
vian on  Saturday. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Irene  Nicolaidis 
Staff  Reporter 

Some  things  speak  for 
themselves,  like  the  ball  playing 
ability  of  Wayne  Spurrier. 
Talented  enough  to  come  off  the 
bench  and  into  the  heat  of  the 
game,  this  senior  co-captain  has 
earned  the  honor  of  being  this 
week's  athlete  of  the  week. 

Standing  6'3"  tall,  this  hoopster 
serves  as  a  reserve  forward  for  the 
winning  Sho'men  team.  Wayne  has 
been  a  eager  tor  all  of  his  four 
years  here  at  Washington  College, 
and  he  led  the  team  in  free  throw 
percentage  last  year. 


Wayne  began  playing  basketball 
as  a  child.  He  went  on  to  start  as  a 
forward  three  out  of  his  tour  years 
at  Andover  High  School.  In  his 
senior  year,  with  Wayne's  con- 
tributions, his  team  roared  to  a  22-3 
season. 

Wayne  is  from  Linthicum, 
Maryland,  and  is  majoring  in 
economics.  He  is  very  excited 
about  the  Shoremen's  progress  this 
past  season  and  comments  that  "it 
took  a  lot  of  teamwork  to  get  us 
where  we  are,  and  hopefully  it  will 
pay  off  enough  to  take  us  to 
Widener  on  Saturday . " 
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McClain  Chair  Brings  Bender  to  Campus 


Noted  biologist  Dr.  Harvey  A. 
Bender  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  will  come  to  the  College  as 
the  first  McLain  Distinguished 
Visiting  Professor  in  Natural 
Sciences. 

The  McLain  Chair  brings  Bender 
to  campus  for  10  days  to  deliver  a 
public  lecture,  to  speak  to  science 
classes,  and  to  meet  with  faculty 
and  students.  The  first  lecture  is 
titled  "Altered  Destinies:  Genetic 
Technology,  Societal  Implica- 
tions," and  will  be  delivered  on 
Tuesday,  March  20,  at  7:30  p.m  in 
the  Sophie  Kerr  Room,  Miller 
Library. 

A  specialist  in  genetics,  Bender 
is  the  director  of  the  Human 
Genetics  Program  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Notre  Dame.  He  has  done  ex- 
tensive research  in  physiological 
and  developmental  genetics, 
histochemistry,  human  genetics, 
and  biomedical  legal  ethics.  For 
three  years  he  served  as  an  expert 
witness  on  genetics  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice. 

Bender  is  a  native  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  earned  an  A.B.  in 
chemistry  from  nearby  Adelbert 
College  of  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  He  then  attended  Nor- 
tJiwestern  University  in  Indiana 
where  he  received  a  master's 
degree  and  a  doctorate  in 
biological  sciences.  He  was  a  U.S. 
Public  Health  Pre-Doctoral  Fellow 
at  Northwestern  and  a  U.S.  Public 
Health  Post-Doctoral  Fellow  at  the 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 


He  has  taught  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, Yale  University,  Southern  Il- 
linois University  (Carbondale),  In- 
diana University  School  of 
Medicine,  and  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  Bender  brings  to 
Washington  College  a  comprehen- 
sive understanding  of  applied 
medical  genetics  and  medical 
ethics.  He  is  certified  as  a 
diplomate  of  the  American  Board 
of  Medical  Genetics  and  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of 


Masterplan  Questioned: 


Human  Genetics,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Biological  Scientists,  the 
Radiation  Research  Society,  and 
other  organizations.  Dr.  Bender 
also  was  a  consultant  for  "The 
Ethical,  Legal  and  Social  Implica- 
tions of  Advances  in  Biomedical 
and  Behavioral  Research  and 
Technology,"  a  study  conducted  by 
the  Center  for  Technology  Assess- 
ment, New  Jersey  Institute  of 
Technology. 
The  McLain  Chair  is  bestowed 


upon  a  distinguished  scientist  with 
interest  in  value-issues.  It  is  named 
for  the  late  College  President 
Joseph  H.  McLain  in  recognition  of 
the  contributions  he  made  to 
science.  McLain,  a  1937  graduate  of 
the  College,  W.  Alton  Jones  pro- 
fessor for  35  years,  and  president  of 
the  College  from  1973  to  his  death  in 
1981,  was  the  holder  of  numerous 
patents  and  an  author  of  many  ar- 
ticles in  the  fields  of  solid  state 
chemistry  and  pyrotechnics. 


Community  Voices  Traffic  Worries 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

As  the  first  step  toward  the  im- 
plementation of  Washington  Col- 
lege's new  masterplan,  College  ad- 
ministrations and  Chestertown  of- 
ficials met  to  discuss  the  possibiity 
of  closing  off  Gibson  Ave  as  a 
preferred  site  of  the  Casey 
Academic  Resources  Center.  The 
meeting,  which  was  held  as  a 
public  hearing,  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  29,  in  the  Kent 
County  Courthouse.  The  purpose  of 
the  gathering  was  to  allow 
members  of  the  Chestertown  and 
College  community  to  hear  about 
the  proposed  campus  innovation 
and  to  voice  their  opinions  on  its  ef- 
fects. 

Chestertown  Mayor  Elmer 
Horsey  convened  and  chaired  the 


hearing  while  College  President 
Douglass  Cater  and  Vice  President 
of  Finance  Gene  Hessey 
represented  WC.  Approximately  60 
town  residents  and  members  of  the 
College  faculty  and  staff  attended. 
Hessey  remarks  that  on  the  whole, 
he  was  "pleased  with  the  support 
(WC)  received"  and  feels  that  the 
meeting  went  well. 

"The  response  (to  the  plan)  real- 
ly was  not  beyond  what  we  ex- 
pected," he  states,  "In  fact,  we  felt 
the  number  of  critical  comments 
(voiced  in  opposition  to  the  propos- 
ed Gibson  closure)  could  have  been 
greater." 

The  hearing  was  set  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  College  of- 
ficials to  explain  the  masterplan 
and  its  ramifications.  After  this, 
others  who  attended  were  invited 


Construction  Delayed  by  Winter  Weather 


by  Kelly  Morrissey 
News  Editor 

With  warm  weather  just  around 
the  comer,  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  completion  date  of  the  Casey 
swimming  pool.  As  it  now  stands. 


the  new  recreational  facility  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  July  15. 
In  response  to  concerns  involving  a 
possible  delay  in  completing  the 
building.  Gene  Hessey,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Finance  commented, 
"there  is  no  way  at  the  present 
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Construction  of  the  Casey  Swimming  Center  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  July  15. 


time  to  determine  this  (a  delay  in 
the  completion  of  the  pool)." 

As  Hessey  explained,  there  are 
two  remaining  questions  with 
regards  to  the  mechanical  aspects 
of  the  pool.  The  first  of  these  ques- 
tions involves  the  heating  system 
for  the  pool.  Either  a  steam  system 
or  hot  water  system  will  be  install- 
ed, depending  on  which  of  the  two 
proves  to  be  the  most  cost  efficient. 
The  second  problem  confronting 
the  planners  centers  around  the 
dehumidification  system.  The 
Giant  Food  Corporation  will  be 
presenting  their  design  and  cost 
estimate  on  such  a  system. 
Whether  the  school  decides  to  in- 
corporate the  Giant  design  within 
the  building  depends  largely  on  the 
cost  of  the  system.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  two  problems," 
said  Hessey,  "all  other  contracts 
on  the  pool  are  out  and  awarded.' 

With  one  corner  of  the  construc- 
tion completed  and  half  of  the  work 
completed  on  the  second  corner, 
the  administration  is  hopeful  that 
the  facility  will  be  completed  on 
schedule.  However,  as  Hessey 
pointed  out,  "good  weather  is 
necessary  to  lay  our  block  and 
brick."  The  snow  and  rain  of  the 
past  few  weeks  have  delayed  this 
process  considerably.  However, 
the  construction  crew  will  attempt 
to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  working 
on  Saturdays. 


to  raise  questions  or  objections. 
Hessey  notes  that  "about  eight  peo- 
ple took  the  floor." 

Traffic  Worries 
"A  few  people  who  testified," 
Hessey  remarked,  "indicated  con- 
cern primarily  for  the  existing  traf- 
fic on  campus  and  on  Mt.  Vernon 
Ave.  The  fear  was  that  were  we  to 
close  Gibson  Avenue,  the  traffic 
volume  would  be  further  com- 
pounded, and  would  create  more  of 
a  problem  than  was  already 
perceived  to  exist." 

A  second  concern  centered  on  the 
need  for  the  Mayor  and  Council  to 
conduct  an  independent  traffic 
survey;  this  would  be  done  "so  that 
there  could  be  some  measure  of  the 
degree  of  the  existing  problem  and 
an  assessment  of  what  the  traffic 
would  be,  were  the  Gibson  closure 
to  be  made." 

The  Mayor  and  Council  have 
reportedly  begun  work  on  compil- 
ing the  necessary  statistics.  The 
total  results  will  be  made  public  in 
mid-April,  at  which  time  the  plann- 
ing and  Zoning  Commission  will 
also  meet  to  discuss  the  proposal. 

"At  that  meeting,"  says  Hessey, 
"the  College  will  be  in  a  position  to 
respond  to  the  concerns  expressed 
by  the  public  at  the  first  hearing. ' ' 

Hessey  also  notes  that  another 
meeting,  after  that  with  the  plann- 
ing and  zoning  commission,  may 
take  place  before  a  definite  deci- 
sion about  Gibson  is  made  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council. 


Sophie  Time 

The  Sophie  Kerr  Prize  is  award- 
ed to  the  senior  deemed  by  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Committee  to  have 
"the  best  ability  and  promise  for 
future  fulfillment  in  the  field  of 
literary  endeavor."  Students 
wishing  to  submit  samples  of  their 
writing  are  invited  to  do  so.  Sub- 
missions may  be  poetry,  fiction  or 
non-fiction.  All  submissions  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  by 
April  26  and  may  be  brought  to  the 
office  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
English  department  for  conve- 
nience and  safekeeping. 
Manuscripts  will  be  returned  to 
their  owners  after  Commence- 
ment. All  graduating  seniors  are 
eligible  recipients  of  the  award. 
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Editorial 

Don't  Let  It  End 

The  Lambdas  should  not  lose  West  Hall.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  present  inhabitants  have  demonstrated  respect  and  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  their  dormitory;  the 
condition  of  the  residence  hall  indicates  otherwise.  But  the 
ultimate  decision  regarding  West  Hall  and  its  Greek  in- 
habitants should  take  into  consideration  more  than  the  violation 
of  residence  hall  policies. 

The  men  in  West  Hall  are  not  merely  a  group  of  students  ~ 
they  are  a  fraternity  and  as  such  are  a  group  which  includes 
members  past,  present,  and  future.  West  Hall  is  the  traditional 
home  of  the  entire  Lambda  fraternity  -  not  merely  the  domicile 
of  the  students  living  there  at  this  time.  By  evacuating  the 
building  of  Lambdas,  the  College  is  unfairly  penalizing  the  en- 
tire fraternity  (including  alumni  and  future  pledges)  when  only 
the  students  who  presently  reside  there  are  at  fault.  Lambda 
alumni  will  no  longer  be  able  to  return  to  their  well- 
remembered  college  "home,"  and  thus,  a  great  deal  of  the 
tradition  and  legacy  which  is  so  vital  to  the  entire  structure  of 
the  fraternity  system  may  be  lost. 

It  would  seem  far  more  equitable  and  appropriate  if  the  Col- 
lege were  to  limit  its  punishment  of  the  current  West  Hall 
residents  by  imposing  monetary  fines  or  the  strict  enforcement 
of  disciplinary  or  social  probation.  In  this  way,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  administration's  actions  would  be  limited  to  affec- 
ting only  the  present  members  of  the  fraternity  who  are  in  the 
wrong. 

The  College  and  its  administration  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
Lambda  alumni  who  themselves  were  important,  responsible 
and  active  members  of  the  College  community.  These  loyal 
students  and  brothers  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  on- 
campus  home  just  because  a  few  members  of  their  fraternity 
have  failed  to  act  in  a  respectable  manner. 

The  chief  obligation  of  rectifying  the  situation,  however,  lies 
with  the  present  Lambdas.  As  brothers  of  the  alumni  and,  most 
importantly,  as  the  instigators  of  the  existing  problem,  these 
young  men  have  a  duty  to  demonstrate  mature  and  responsible 
attitudes  and  actions  toward  both  their  organization  and  their 
building.  While  fraternities  are  themselves  built  upon  tradition 
and  legacy,  it  seems  a  shame  that  part  of  that  legacy  should  in- 
clude punishment  earned  by  the  guilty  of  the  present  and  hand- 
ed down  to  both  the  loyal  of  the  past  and  the  innocent  of  the 
future. 

Letters  to  fhp  FHitor; 
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Students  Should  Dress  Up,  Not  Down 


As  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors,  I  was  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Mid-winter  con- 
vocation on  Saturday,  February  18, 
at  the  College.  I  was  encouraged  to 
see  so  many  students  at  the  con- 
vocation, but  would  have  been 
more  impressed  if  all  of  the  seats 


available  in  the  auditorium  had 
been  filled,  particularly  in  the 
reserved  student  section  in  view  of 
the  clamor  over  lack  of  seating  at 
the  ceremony  for  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

It  was  most  disheartening  to  see 
some  of  the  recipients  of  the  stu- 
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dent  awards  come  on  the  stage 
looking  as  if  they  had  just  stepped 
off  the  athletic  field.  With  two  such 
distinguished  guests  as  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Sandra  O'Connor  and 
Dr.  Colin  Williams  in  attendance,  I 
was  embarrassed  for  President 
Cater,  Mr.  Goldstein,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  administration 
when  some  of  the  students  ap- 
peared not  to  have  the  respect  for 
themselves,  the  guests,  and  the 
College  to  appear  in  appropriate 
attire  for  such  an  occasion.  If  the 
students  do  not  desire  to  take  the 
trouble  to  dress  appropriately, 
then  the  students  should  so  indicate 
and  the  awards  could  be  given  to 
them  privately. 

I  am  assuming  that  the  reci- 
pients were  aware  that  they  were 
to  receive  the  awards.  If  they  were 
not,  then,  I  extend  my  apologies, 
and  put  the  blame  on  whomever 
was  in  charge  of  the  award 
ceremony. 

I  have  noticed  this  lack  of  respect 
among  a  small  group  of  students  on 
several  occasions  at  the  College, 
and  I  am  finally  at  the  point  where 
I  feel  something  should  be  said. 

The  award  recipients  are 
representatives  of  the  student  body 
on  these  public  occasions.  Their  ap- 
pearance indicates  to  the  Board, 
and  the  other  members  of  the 
public  present,  the  atmosphere  at 
the    College.    When    the    College 


seeks  funds  for  various  projects  to 
enhance  the  student  life  at  the  Col- 
lege, people  who  may  have  been  in 
the  audience  will  react  far  more 
favorably  to  students  who  have 
enough  feeling  for  their  school,  the 
faculty,  and  the  administration  to 
make  the  extra  effort. 

I  do  not  mean  this  as  a  condem- 
nation of  all  students.  However,  I 
would  request  that  future  student 
award  recipients  consider  the  im- 
pression that  they  will  be  making 
on  the  friends  of  the  College  when 
they  are  being  cited  by  the  College 
for  their  achievements.  The  extra 
effort  to  be  well-dressed  on  such  an 
occasion  will  be  worth  it  to  them 
and  the  College. 

Lawrence  S.  Wescott 


Want  a  Job? 

Are  you  interested  in  premature 
graying?  Late  nights  in  Spanish 
House?  Writing  up  the  Employee  of 
the  Month? 

If  your  answer  to  any  of  these 
questions  is  yes,  think  about  apply- 
ing for  editorship  of  the  Elm.  1984- 
85  school  year.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Amy  Seifert  (Dor- 
chester 116),  or  Dr.  Richard  Gillin, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tions by  phoning  ext.  260.  To  see  the 
current  editors  in  action,  drop  by 
the  Elm  office  in  Spanish  House 
any  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  night, 
or  call  ext.  321. 


Letters  to  the  Editor: 
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Responds,  Raises  Questions 


An  Open  Letter  to  President  Cater: 
The  Alumni  Council  met  on 
February  25  and,  in  spite  of  many 
claims  that  we  already  had  submit- 
ted a  report,  we  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  and  concerns 
about  buildings  in  general  on  cam- 
pus. 

As  you  know,  some  members  of 
the  Alumni  Council  toured  the 
three  Hill  Dormitories  on 
December  10,  1983.  At  this  past 
Saturday's  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Council,  the  condition  of  these  dor- 
mitories was  a  topic  of  discussion. 
I'he  Council  has  asked  me  to  relay 
the  substance  of  our  discussion  to 
you. 

I  begin  by  reiterating  and  reaf- 
firming the  Council's  commitment 
to  the  principle  that  the  Hill  Dorms 
be  utilized  as  housing  for  frater- 
nities. Having  said  that,  we  would 
like  to  also  bring  to  your  attention 
the  poor  conditions  and  evidence  of 
vandalism  observed  at  one  of  the 
three  Hill  Dormitories  (West  Hall.) 
It  certainly  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
Alumni  Council  to  involve  itself  in 
specific  housing  assignments  or  in- 
dividual discipline  problems.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  problems  ex- 
ist at  West  Hall,  as  well  as  other 
buildings  on  the  campus.  Observa- 
tion of  the  problems  raises  ques- 
tions in  our  own  minds  which  we 
pass  along  to  you  as  possible  areas 
of  investigation  or  discussion 
within  your  administration. 

1.  Have  the  individuals  who  caus- 
ed the  damage  been  identified? 

2.  Have  they  paid  to  have  the 
damage  repaired? 

3.  If  they  4»ave  not  been  iden- 
tified, has  the  group  been  required 
to  pay  for  the  damage? 

4.  Did  the  RA  bring  the  problem 
to  the  attention  of  residence  hall 


authorities  at  the  first  sign  of  trou- 
ble? 

5.  If  not,  why  not? 

6.  Why  wasn't  something  done 
sooner?  Some  of  the  damage  had 
existed  for  some  time. 

7.  Why  would  it  take  a  tour  of  an 
outside  group  to  bring  such  a  pro- 
blem to  the  attention  of  residence 
hall  management? 

These  questions  lead  to  similar, 
more  general  questions  that  we 
think  need  to  be  asked  about  the 
management  of  all  residence  halls, 
not  just  this  particular  dormitory. 

We  understand  that  RA's  are 
compensated  and  therefore  are 
technically  in  the  employ  of 
Washington  College.  Are  these 
RA's  bringing  problems  to 
residence  hall  management  as 
soon  as  they  occur?  Are  there  bi- 
weekly or  even  monthly  inspec- 
tions of  the  dormitories  held  by 
residence  hall  management,  par- 
ticularly dormitories  which  have 
presented  problems  in  the  past.  Is 
there  a  damage  deposit?  Is  it  high 
enough?  Is  it  withheld  when 
damages  are  observed?  Is 
residence  hall  management  taking 
strong  measures  to  make  it  known 
that  abuse  of  college  property  will 
not  be  tolerated  and  that  those 
responsible  will  be  held  financially 
accountable  for  any  damage?  Is 
suspension  or  dismissal  a  possibili- 
ty in  extreme  damage  cases? 

We  ask  these  questions  not 
because  we  expect  you  to  respond 
to  them  but  in  the  hope  that  they 
can  be  useful  to  you  in  your  discus- 
sions with  residence  hall  manage- 
ment regarding  the  problems  that 
exist.  In  the  specific  eases  of 
Lambda  Fraternity  and  West  Hall, 
we  are  not  sure  how  moving  the 
group  from  one  building  to  another 


will  solve  the  problem.  It  seems  to 
us  that  vandalism  and  destruction 
would  be  unacceptable  regardless 
of  which  dormitory  a  student  is 
assigned  to.  The  real  question 
seems  to  be  how  to  ensure  respect 
for  college  property  regardless  of 
where  a  student  or  group  of 
students  resides.  We  need  to  come 


across  to  the  entire  student  body 

that    Washington     College     is    a 

beautiful,  historic  campus  and  it 

will  be  respected  and  protected  by 

all  members  of  the  College  family. 

James  W.  McCurdy,  Jr. 

President 

Washington  College 

Alumni  Association 


A  Serious  Matter 


This  week  someone  shouted  from 
a  certain  hill  dorm  that  I  was  a 
Communist  sympathizer.  Under 
the  circumstances  that  could  have 
been  mildly  amusing  except  for 
one  minor  detail.  Communism  isn't 
really  very  amusing.  While  there 
are  some  WC'ers,  including  facul- 
ty, who  don't  seem  to  be  aware  of 
it.  Communism  is  the  greatest 
murder  machine  ever  invented. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
Communism  is  an  idealistic  move- 
ment that  cares  about  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  That  is  doubtless  why 
they  had  to  build  the  wall  between 
East  and  West  Berlin.  Otherwise 
about  90  percent  of  the  East 
Berliners  would  be  West  Berliners 
by  now.  They  are  even  building  a 
second  waU  because  people  are 
getting  over  the  first  one  which  is 
only  13  feet  high.  And  it  it  weren't 
for  90  miles  of  ocean,  probably  nine 


tenths  of  the  Cuban  people  would 
be  in  Miami  today. 

Apart  from  taking  away  people's 
liberty.  Communism  is  also  fun- 
damentally genocidal.  Here  are  the 
facts  documented  by  U.S.  Congres- 
sional Committees,  the  Guinness 
Book  of  records,  and  human  rights 
organizations. 

In  the  U.S.S.R.  Communists  have 
killed  15  million  people,  in  China 
from  35  to  50  million,  in  Vietnam  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  and  in  Cam- 
bodia as  many  as  3  million. 

I'm  giving  these  figures  because 
while  WC  teaches  a  lot  about  "Mc- 
Carthyism"  it  doesn't  seem  to  say 
much  about  Communism. 

Today  communism  has  a 
foothold  on  this  mainland  of  the 
Americas.  It  could  even  happen 
here. 

Henry  Rosin 


Congratulations 
Mary  Helen  and  Suzanne 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  Melissa  Harter 


Question:  "Hovp  do  you  feel  about  the  closing  of  Gibson  Avenue  to  make  it  into  a  walking  mall?" 


Chris  Godwin  -  Sophomore, 
Anchorage,  AK. 

"State  Highway  giveth 
and  State  Highways  taketh 
away." 


Tom   Steele   -  Freshman, 
Gaithersburg,  MD. 

"From  what  I  can  tell  I 
don't  think  it  would  have 
any  effect  on  traffic." 


Bill  Knight  and  Missy 
Combes  -  Juniors,  Chadds 
Ford.  Long  Island  and 
Chestertown. 

"We  feel  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent means  in  which  to 
unify  the  campus.  I  feel 
weird  about  the  traffic 
situation,  people  could  flip 
out  with  all  of  the  confu- 
sion,' said  Bill.  'But  Bill,  it 
would  be  more  aesthetical- 
ly pleasing,  people  won't 
flipout.'  "  (An  insallation 
of  a  Ught  at  213  might  solve 
the  problem. ) 


Caty     (Jondjerius     - 
Freshman,  Oxford,  MD. 

"I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a 
good  change.  It  will  pre- 
vent cars  from  using  the 
fire  lane  which  is  very  an- 
noying to  the  students." 


Maximillian  K.  Conover  - 
Sophomore,  Catonsville, 
MD. 

"I  don't  know,  I  haven't 
given  it  much  thought.  But 
have  you  ever  noticed  that 
Fred  Flinstone  and  Ronald 
Reagan  look  alike?  " 
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Beanies,  Hazing  Highiiglited  'the  Old  WC 


by  Karen  Barrell 
class  of  *66 
Through  my  associations  with 
students  as  a  campus  typist  and 
sorority  advisor,  I  have  come  to 
realize  that  most  students  delight 
in  hearing  tales  of  past  traditions 
and  policies  at  Washington  College. 
Several  have  recently  suggested  to 
me  that  they  would  enjoy  seeing 
some  of  these  things  included  in  an 
issue  of  The  Elm.  Therefore,  as  you 
approach  the  end  of  another  school 
year  with  all  the  pressure  and  ten- 
sion it  brings,  enjoy  this  glimpse  of 
W.C.  life  in  the  mid-1960's. 

1.  All  female  students  lived  in 
either  Reid  or  Minta  Martin,  and 
no  male  student  was  ever  allowed 
tr  cross  Rt.  213  until  the  "magic 
hour"  of  6:00  p.m.  Even  then,  male 
students  were  only  allowed  in  the 
dormitory  lounge,  and  a  female 
student  could  receive  a  24-hour 
room  confinement  punishment  for 
being  even  a  few  feet  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  lounge  door  with  a  male. 

2.  Reid  and  Minta  Martin  had 
housemothers,  one  of  whom  was 
known  to  sit  by  the  intercom 
system  late  at  night  and  record 
"naughty  words"  she  overheard. 
The  girls  responsible  for  uttering 
those  words  were  then  fined  25^  per 
word! 

3.  The  intercoms  were  used  to  in- 
form the  female  students  that  their 
dates  had  arrived.  All  residents  of 
Reid  and  Minta  Martin  were  re- 
quired to  serve  on  buzzer  duty,  and 
a  female  had  to  sign  out  whenever 
she  left  the  dormitory  in  the  even- 
ing. 

4.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
senior  thesis.  All  majors  had  com- 
prehensives,  and  it  was  not 
unheard  of  for  10%  of  a  class  to  fail 
comps  and  not  graduate  on  time. 

5.  Following  Christmas  break, 
there  was  a  week  or  two  of  first- 
semester  classes,  followed  by  ex- 
ams and  then  a  semester  break. 
Graduation  was  not  until  the  first 
weekend  in  June. 

6.  Curfew  on  week  nights  for 
freshman  girls  was  10:30,  at  which 
time     the     dorm     was     locked. 


Weekend  curfew  was  12:00  for 
freshmen.  Upperclassmen  also  had 
curfews,  generally  an  hour  later 
than  those  of  freshmen. 

7.  Freshmen  had  to  wear  W.C. 
beanies    during    hazing    to    make 


omelettes  were  there  for  all  to  en- 
joy! Real  mystery  meat  was  serv- 
ed several  times  a  week. 

9.  All  campus  assemblies  were 
held  in  Bill  Smith  Auditorium  since 
there  was  no  Fine  Arts  Center. 

10.  The  location  of  the  present 


''There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  choice  at  any  meal.  Baloney 
or  spam  omlettes  were  there  for  all  to  enjoy.  Real  mystery 
meat  was  served  once  a  week. " 


their  lowly  status  identifiable  to 
all.  There  were  certain  places 
where  a  freshman,  during  this  haz- 
ing period,  was  not  allowed  to 
walk,  such  as  on  the  W.C.  seal  on 
the  Snack  Bar  floor  (now  the  Book 
Store).  Freshmen  also  had  to  let 
upperclassmen  in  line  in  the  dining 
hall. 

8.  The  entire  campus  of  under  500 
students  ate  in  Hynson  Lounge 
since  Hodson  Hall  did  not  exist. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  choice 
at   any  meal.    Baloney   or   spam 


library  housed  a  unique  building: 
the  women's  gym,  complete  with 
indoor,  elevated,  circular  track. 

11.  All-campus  dances  were  fre- 
quently held  at  the  Armory  and 

as  Smokey  Robinson  and  the 
Miracles,  the  Shirelles,  and  Little 
Anthony  and  the  Imperials. 

12.  A  major  social  event  each 
year  was  Stunt  Night  at  which  any 
campus  Greek  group,  club,  or 
organization  would  put  on  a  well- 
rehearsed  skit  before  the  entire 
student  body  and  most  faculty.  The 


skit  had  to  pass  a  censor  board,  and 
prizes  were  awarded. 

13.  Most  freshmen  had  8:30 
Saturday  classes,  and  a  cut  policy 
was  strictly  adhered  to  by  faculty. 
Lower  level  chemistry  students 
had  a  test  every  Saturday  at  8:30 
a.m. 

14.  When  a  girl  became  pinned  or 
engaged  to  a  member  of  the  Sigs, 
the  fraternity  members  would 
carry  their  piano  across  213  after 

■  girls'  curfew  and  serenade  the 
female  under  her  window.  The 
KA's  would  present  the  pinmate 
with  a  dozen  roses  and  serenade 
her  in  their  matching  jackets  with 
the  KA  emblem.  The  Lambdas 
also  sang  to  that  special  female 
and  then  proceeded  to  throw  her 
fraternity  man  into  the  Chester 
River,  regardless  of  the  time  of 
year. 

15.  The  campus  was  so  "dry" 
that  students  were  put  on  social 
probation  for  having  even  so  much 
as  a  beer  anyivhere  on  campus. 


Merriam  to  Give  College  Lecture 


Award-winning  author  and  pro- 
minent feminist  Eve  Merriam  will 
visit  the  College  for  a  three-day  lec- 
ture series  during  which  she  will 
read  her  own  poetry  and  discuss 
children's  literature.  Merriam,  the 
author  of  more  than  40  books  of 
poetry,  biography,  social  satire, 
and  stories  for  young  people, 
"If  Only  I  Could  Tell  You."  On 
Thursday,  March  22,  at  4:00  p.m., 
she  will  discuss  "The  World  of 
Children's  Literature,"  and  on  Fri- 
day, March  23,  at  10:30  a.m.,  she 
will  recite  children's  poetry  during 
"Catch  a  Little  Rhyme."  All  lec- 
tures and  readings  will  be  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room  of  Miller 
Library. 

Eve  Merriam,  born  in 
Philadelphia  and  educated  at  Cor- 
nell University  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  for  a  number 
of  years  a  lecturer  on  the  status  of 


women  in  literature  at  New  York 
University  and  on  creative  writing 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  She  is  a  prolific  writer  who 
has  seen  her  works  published  in 
periodicals,  anthologies,  and  tex- 
tbooks. She  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Yale  Younger  Poets  Prize,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Poetry  for  Children,  and  Obie 
award  for  playwriting,  the  Colliers 
Star  Fiction  Award,  and  the  YWCA 
Award  of  Merit.  She  has  written 
several  plays,  including  "Out  of 
Our  Father's  House,"  which 
played  at  the  White  House  and  is 
based  on  the  roles  of  six  women  in 
American  history.  Her  satirical 
"The  Inner  City  Mother  Goose," 
first    published    in    1969    and    two 


comes  as  the  fourth  lecturer  in  the 
College's  year-long  literature  pro- 
gram entitled  "Writers  Discussing 
the  Integration  of  Literary 
Forms." 

On  Wednesday,  March  21,  at  8:00 
p.m.,  Merriam  will  read  her  own 
poetry  during  the  first  of  the  series, 
years  later  adapted  as  a  Broadway 
musical,  has  generated  much  con- 
troversy and  was  banned  by  a 
number  of  school  and  library 
boards  even  though  it  was  written 
specifically  for  adults.  Her  latest 
book,  "Love  Poems  for  Young  Peo- 
ple," is  scheduled  to  be  pubUshed 
soon  by  Knopf. 

Merriam's  appearances  at  WC 
are  sponsored  by  the  Sophie  Kerr 
Lecture  Series  and  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


^^^AWbjifcyau  finish  Ihis  Outward  Bound  course, 
'    youV«G(Me  to  be  a  different  person. 


Outward  Bound  fs  more  than 
a  trip  of  high  adventure. 

It's  discovering  yourself. 
Learning  thai  you'ie  belter  tKan 
you  think  you  are. 

And  finding  out  how  to  vuorU 
with  others. 

Come  Join  us  on  a  wilderness 
trip  of  eKcilcmenI  and 
s«lf-challenge. 

You  may  come  back  a  better 
you. 


Romantic  Comedy  Slated 


"The  Winter's  Tale,"  one  of 
William  Shakespeare's  best  known 
romantic  connedies,  will  be  per- 
formed as  the  season's  major  pro- 
duction of  the  WC  Department  of 
Drama.  The  play  will  run  for  three 
consecutive  nights  beginning 
Thursday,  March  22.  The  curtain 
will  rise  at  8:00  each  evening  in 
Tawes  Theatre  of  the  Gibson  Fine 
Arts  Center.  Reservations  may  be 
made  by  telephoning  778-2800,  ex- 
tension 268,  between  1:00  and  4:00 
p.m.,  March  19  through  March  23. 

A  play  of  romance,  jealousy,  and 
intrigue,  "The  Winter's  Tale"  is 
believed  to  have  been  written  by 
Shakespeare  in  1611.  It  is  based 
upon  a  romance  by  playwright 
Robert  Greene  written  in  1588. 

"The  Winter's  Tale"  is  directed 
by  Timothy  Maloney,  chairman  of 
the  drama  department,  with 
assistance  from  stage  manager 
and  Washington  College  senior 
James  Porter.  The  players,  who 
are  college  students,  employees, 
and  local  residents,  are  Assistant 
Professor  of  Drama  Rick  Davis, 
J.R.  Porter,  Tom  Goode,  John 
McDanolds,  Chris  Doherty,  Jere 
Wallace,  Christopher  Wallace,  Bill 
Hewett.  Jonathan  McKnight,  Jeff 
Donahoe.  Jamie  McKnight,  Don 
Duhadaway,  Philippe  Guena,  Marc 


Cooke,  Natalie  Brown,  Marge 
Betley,  Ann  Jackman,  ZoeLynne 
Weil,  Ulfras  Baskin,  Cathy  Cooper, 
Jane  Goode,  Francie  Burnet,  and 
Brenda  Poteat. 

Letter  to  the  Editor 

'Same  Values?' 


The  last  ELM  reports  on  Colin  W. 
William's  Convocation  address  in 
which  he  stated  that  "the  Soviets 
believe  in  the  same  values  as 
Americans". 

Is  that  why  we  have  Gulags  (i.e. 
political  prisons)  stretching  across 
the  country  from  Baltimore  to  San 
Francisco?  And  if  you  want  to 
move  to  another  town,  you  have  to 
get  a  visa  from  Washington?  And  if 
you  criticize  President  Reagan  by 
Samizdat  (illegally  circulated 
political  material)  you  are  likely  to 
get  a  visit  from  the  FBI? 

And  why  we  only  have  one 
political  party,  and  compulsory 
military  service  in  peacetime,  and 
the  news  media  is  a  branch  of  the 
government? 

Now  I  understand  why  the  U.S.  is 
just  like  the  Soviet  Union.  We  share 
the  same  values! 

Henry  Rosin 
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Novel  Focuses  on  Psychoanalysis 


by  Jean  Marie  Fegly 
Staff  Reporter 

Algerian  born.  French  writer, 
Marie  Cardinal  arrived  in  Chester- 
town  from  Montreal  on  Wednes- 
day, March  13,  to  discuss  her  novel. 
The  Words  to  Say  It.  PubUshed  in 
1975  in  France,  she  received  the 
Prix  Littre  in  1976.  Translated  into 
English  by  Pat  Goodheart  in  1980. 
The  Words  to  Say  It  was  published 
last  year  in  the  United  States. 
Although  relatively  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  Marie  Cardinal  has 
since  aroused  interest  and  ap- 
plause from  the  American  public. 
Worldwide  her  novels  have  been 
translated  into  18  languages,  and 
The  Words  to  Say  It  has  been 
recently  transcribed  into  a  film  in 
France. 

The  Words  to  Say  It  is  an 
autobiographical  novel,  an  account 
of  a  woman's  emotional  breakdown 
and  the  recovery  through 
psychoanalysis.  Dedicated  to  "the 
doctor  who  helped  me  to  live, ' '  Car- 
dinal's novel  has  been  recognized 
by  psychologist  Bruno  Bettelheim 
as  ''the  best  account  of 
psychoanalysis  as  seen  and  ex- 
perienced by  the  patient."  At  age 
30,  the  protagonist,  whose  life 
resembles  Cardinal's,  suffers  from 
a  severe  anxiety  crisis  which  she 
names,  "The  Thing."  The  symp- 
tom of  her  illness  is  constant 
vaginal  bleeding  over  several 
years  for  which  doctors  have  found 
no  cure.  Her  last  resort  to  save 
herself  is  psychoanalysis.  She 
engages  in  a  three  day  a  week 
analysis    for   seven    years    which 


finally    succeeds    in    freeing    her 
from  her  monstrous  past. 

Like  Cardinal,  the  protagonist  is 
the  daughter  of  priveleged  landed 
class  catholics  in  Algeria.  Her  ma- 
jor problem  is  a  repressive  mother, 
whom  as  a  child,  she  could  never 
please.  When  the  child  reaches 
adolescence,  her  mother  tells  her 
of  the  attempt  to  abort  her  by 
horseback  riding  and  swallowing 
quinine,  after  having  conceived  her 
during  her  divorce  proceedings. 
Her  mother  would  cry  over  the 
death  of  her  first  born  daughter 
and  beat  her  unwanted  child  for 
her  naughtines  and  disobedience. 

In  the  novel  the  protagonist  is 
able  to  face  her  past  and  free 
herself  from  its  omnipresent 
blackness  by  writing  in  her 
notebook  and  finding  the  proper 
words  to  express  her  illness.  The 
Words  To  Say  It  is  a  manifestation 
on  language  as  well  as  on 
psychoanalysis.  Cardinal's  frank 
discussions  of  menstrual  bleeding 
are  shocking  and  difficult  to  read. 
However,  as  Cardinal  explained. 
"My  intention  was  not  to  be  dirty  or 
aggressive,  but  rather  to  talk  about 
the  true  blood."  Her  expression 
made  her  free  to  understand  her 
problems.  Revolutionary  in  her  ap- 
proach to  language.  Cardinal  ex- 
lained,  "Our  weapons  are  our 
words,  for  women.  First,  because 
we  were  not  allowed  to  use  them  as 
we  wanted.  There  was  a  certain 
way  of  speaking  and  of  writing  that 
was  supposed  to  be  feminine.  Now 
if  you  use  the  words  as  they  are,  it's 
already  subversive  for  a  woman." 


Cardinal's  revolutionary  attitude 
toward  language  is  part  of  her 
general  view  on  bourgeois  societial 
constraints  and  socialization. 
Although  she  earned  her  aggrega- 
tion in  Philosophy,  she  rejects 
ivory  tower  mannerisms  and 
philosophical  jargon.  Filled  with 
mediterranean  warmth  and  emo- 
tion, she  speaks  in  a  deep,  clear 
voice,  using  simple  expression  and 
argot.  "I  do  not  like  lectures,"  she 
said,  "they  are  boring  when  I  go  to 
them  so  I  do  not  see  why  they  would 
be  any  different  when  I  give  them. 
I  do  not  want  to  teach;  I  want  to 
know  why  you  are  here  and  what  I 
can  do  for  you." 

Cardinal's  sympathetic  outreach 
approach  has  received  much 
response  from  people  worldwide. 
"I  don't  understand  my  success." 
she  says,  "I  get  thousands  of  let- 
ters from  people  who  tell  me  that 
they  have  had  my  problem."  When 
asked  her  views  of  Freudian 
analysis  versus  newer  feminist 
techniques  in  psychotherapy.  Car- 
dinal responded,  "I  realize  that 
Freud  was  a  woman  hater  but  the 
analysis  works."  She  added,  "the 
important  part  of  the  analysis  is  to 
come  to  know  and  understand 
yourself.'* 

Cardinal  explained  more  about 
the  role  of  women  writers  in  socie- 
ty. Although  she  denies  being  a 
feminist  in  the  sense  that  she 
desires  to  be  like  a  man,  she 
believes  that  women  must  fight  to 
find  their  individual  form  of  ex- 
pression which  is  truly  feminine. 
"The  biggest  enemy  of  women  are 
women  themselves."  She  attacks 


Cardinal  Combines  Lecture,  Discussion 


by  Jean  Steigleman 
Staff  Reporter 

This  Tuesday  at  8:00  p.m.,  Marie 
Cardinal  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"Literature  and  Psychoanalysis." 
Marie  Cardinal,  bom  in  Algiers  in 
1929.  is  the  author  of  ten  books  in- 
cluding Ecoutez  La  Men  and  her 
most  famous  book.  The  Words  to 
Say  It. 

The  evening  was  less  a  lecture 
than  it  was  a  combination  of  lec- 
ture and  discussion. 

The  first  part  of  the  evening 
dealt  with  The  Words  To  Say  It 
her  prize-winning  novel.  This  book 
deals  with  a  woman's  journey  from 
madness  back  to  health  as  a  result 
of  psychoanalysis.  In  this  novel  the 
heroine  becomes  ill  and  does  not 
realize  that  her  problem  could  be 
mental.  As  a  result  of  the  stifling 
treatment  she  receives  at  the 
hands  of  her  mother,  the  heroine 
becomes  neurotic.  Consequently 
she  is  forced  to  undergo 
psychiatric  treatment  to  save  her 
sanity.  The  Words  to  Say  It  brings 
into  focus  ideas  about 
psychoanalysis  and  the  role  of 
women  in  language. 

Marie  Cardinal  emphasizes  that 
the  idea  of  psychoanalysis  is  very 
popular  in  France;  so  popular  in 
fact,  that  everyone  thinks  of 
himself  as  a  psychoanalysist.  One 
of  the  dangers  of  psychoanalysis  is 
that  the  patient  will  read  Frued's 
books  and  get  the  wrong  idea.  A 
person  has  to  immerse  himself 
totally  in  the  therapy. 

Speaking  from  experience, 
Marie  Cardinal  described  the  role 
of  psychoanalysis  in  her  own  life. 


With  all  of  her  attention  to  her 
children's  lives.  Cardinal  also  men- 
tioned that  a  "woman  is  never  a 
good  mother."  She  believes  that  no 
"^  matter  what  a  woman  achieves  in 
life,  it  will  not  be  without  contradic- 
tion. 

In  the  70's  Cardinal  noted  her  life 
took  several  twists.  She  finished 
her  psychoanalysis  the  year  her 
mother  died   and   completed  her 


book     approximately     the     same 
time. 

Ever  since  her  childhood,  Marie 
Cardinal  has  overcome  many 
challenges  to  become  one  of  the 
central  figures  in  contemporary 
French  Literature.  Through  The 
Words  to  Say  It,  Cardinal  has  given 
the  world  the  first  real  glance  of  a 
person's  experiences  in  the  face  of 
personal  and  mental  trauma. 


Artist  to  Speak 


Avant-garde  artist  Mary  Kelly, 
whose  exhibition,  "Post-Partum 
Document,"  is  credited  with  taking 
the  mother-child  theme  out  of  the 
nursery  and  into  the  gallery,  will 
discuss  feminism  and  contem- 
porary art  at  the  College. 

The  lecture,  using  "Post-Partum 
Document"  as  a  focus,  will  be  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room  of  the  Miller 
Library  at  8:00  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
April  15. 

Kelly,  a  native  of  Minnesota  now 
teaching  at  Goldsmiths  College  in 
London,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Theresa,  Minnesota,  and 
Pius  XII  Institute,  Florence,  Italy. 
She  studies  painting  at  St.  Martin's 
School  of  Art  in  London.  Her  works 
have  been  exhibited  in  Europe, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and 
she  has  written  extensively  on  art 
and  feminism. 

"Post-Partum  Document," 
begun  in  1973  with  the  birth  of  Kel- 
ly's son,  is  an  extended  documenta- 
tion of  the  mother-child  relation- 


ship. It  covers  the  first  six  years  of 
the  child's  development  and  is 
divided  into  six  sections  of  135 
pieces  representing  the  changes  in 
the  relationship  as  he  grew  up  and 
away  from  his  mother.  The  work 
caused  a  minor  furor  when  it  ws 
first  exhibited  in  London  because  it 
contained  some  soiled  diapers. 
Public  appreciation  of  "Post- 
partum Document"  has  grown 
since  then  and  the  work  has  been 
praised  wherever  it  has  been 
displayed. 

"Post-Partum  Document"  will 
be  part  of  a  larger  art  exhibition 
entitled  "The  Revolutionary  Power 
of  Women's  Laughter"  scheduled 
to  be  at  the  College  from  March  26 
through  AprU  8.  The  exhibition  has 
been  organized  by  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Jo  Anna  Isaak 
and  has  been  seen  in  New  York  Ci- 
ty and  in  Toronto. 

Mary  Kelly's  appearance  at  the 
College  is  sponsored  by  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Lecture  Series. 


history  and  science  as  the 
disciplines  the  most  responsible  for 
the  submissiveness  of  women. 
"Take  the  French  or  any  Latin 
language,  for  instance.  It  is  by 
nature  a  women  hater.  The  gram- 
mar is  structured  so  that 
mascuhne  clarifiers  dominate  the 
language."  Her  ideal  is  to 
reconstruct  historical  myths  which 
have  dominated  occidental  culture 
and  morality.  "I  fight  for  this  and  I 
will  show  you  why.  Clymenestre, 
the  wife  of  Agemmenon  is  a  bad 
woman  because  she  killed  her  hus- 
band when  she  wanted  to  have  a 
lover.  The  interpretation  always 
emphasizes  this  fact.  But,  we  never 
know  if  Clymenestre  was  disgusted 
with  Agammenon  for  having 
sacrificed  their  daughter  Iphigenie 
to  the  gods  to  win  the  battle." 


Campus 
Calendar 


Saturday,  March  17 
1:30  p.m.  -  Men's  Tennis  v.  Swar- 
thmore 

9:30    p.m.-l:30    a.m. 
Scuderi;  Coffee  House 

Monday,  March  19 
7:30    p.m.    -   Film   -    "Thriller"; 
Sophie  Kerr  Room 
8:00  p.m.:  Joan  Copjec  "Thriller: 
An  Intrigue  of  Identification" 

Tuesday,  March  20 
Legacy  Day 

3:00p.m.:  Men's  Lacrosse  v.  Johns 
Hopkins 
7:30    p.m.    Film    Series    -    "The 


Francis 


Devil's     Playground;"     Norman 

James  Theatre 

7:30    p.m.:     Harvey    Bender 

"Altered  Destinies;"  Sophie  Kerr 

Room 

Wednesday,  March  21 
3:00    p.m.:    Men's    tennis    v.    St. 
Mary's 

3:00  p.m.:  Men's  Baseball  v.  St. 
Mary's 

7:30  p.m.:  James  Sterba  -  How  to 
Make  People  Just;"  Norman 
James  Theatre 

7:30  p.m.:  Spanish  Film  -  "Simon 
of  the  Desert;"  Ground  Floor 
Qassroom,  Miller  Library 
8:00  p.m.:  Eve  Merriman  -  "A 
Writer  Discussing  the  Interaction 
of  Literary  Forms,"  Sophie  Kerr 
Room 

Thursday,  March  22 
3:00  p.m.:  Men's  Baseball  v.  Spr- 
ingfield 

3:00  p.m:  Women's  Softball  v 
Cecil 

4:00-5:00:  Informal  Tea;  Coffee 
House 

4:00  p.m.:  Eve  Merriam  -  "A 
Writer  Discussing  the  Interaction 
of  Literary  Forms;"  Sophie  Kerr 
Room 

7:00  p.m.-9:00  p.m.:  College  Com- 
munity Choir  rehearsal;  Ncrman 
James  Theater 

7:15  p.m.:  Library  Film  Series  - 
"Ingmar  Bergman;"  Ground  floor 
classroom.  Miller  Library 
8:00  p.m.:  Drama  Department  - 
"The  Winter's  Tale;  Tawes 
Theatre 

Friday,  March  23 
10:30   a.m.:    Eve   Merriam  -  "A 
Writer  Discussing  the  Intergration 
of  Literary  Forms;"  Sophie  Ken- 
Room 

3:00  p.m. :  Women's  Tennis  v.  Anne 
Arundel  Community  College 
8:00  p.m,:   "The  Winter's  Tale;" 
Tawes  Theatre 
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Legacy  Day  to  Bring  16  New  'Students' 


By  Sue  DePasquale 
Staff  Reporter 

W.C.  students  may  be  surprised 
at  seeing  a  number  of  new  faces 
scattered  throughout  classes  this 
Tuesday.  Sixteen  high  school 
students,  children  of  WC  alumni, 
will  be  monitoring  classes  as  part 
of  the  first  annual  Legacy  Day. 

Coordinated  by  Mackie  Streit, 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs,  Legacy 
Day  will  give  the  children  of  WC 
alumni  the  special  opportunity  to 
experience  college  life  first-hand. 
"We're  hoping  to  interest  these 
students  in  Washington  College," 
explained  Strait. 

Legacy  Day  will  begin  at  9:30 
a.m.  with  coffee  and  doughnuts 
when  President  Cater  welcomes 
the  visitors.  After  his  introductory 
remarks,  WC  students  serving  as 
hosts  will  usher  their  high  school 
visitors  to  various  10:00  classes. 
Strait  assigned  each  Legacy  to  a  - 
coarse  that  matched  his  major  in- 
terest. 


The  Legacies  will  be  attending 
classes  in  English,  Drama, 
History,  Psychology  or  Biology. 
The  Alumni  Director  was  careful 
to  avoid  assigning  high-level 
courses.  She  said,  "We  want  to  give 
them  a  taste  of  what  college  is 
like. ..we  tried  to  pick  general 
classes  for  them."  Unlike  WC 
students,  however,  the  visitors  will 
be  allowed  to  leave  their  classes 
after  45  minutes. 

Streit  expressed  her  gratitude  to 
the  professors  who  will  be  ac- 
commodating the  legacies.  "The 
faculty  has  been  awfully  nice  about 
letting  students  leave  after  45 
minutes,"  she  commented. 


After  their  class  sessions,  the 
Legacies  will  be  led  on  a  tour  of  the 
WC  campus.  And  at  noon,  they  will 
enjoy  a  luncheon  in  Hynson 
Lounge,  together  with  their 
parents,  student  hosts,  faculty 
members  and  administrators. 

After  lunch,  the  Alumni  and  their 
children  will  attend  an  informa- 
tional meeting  headed  by  such 
speakers  as  President  Cater,  the 
Deans  of  Student  Affairs,  and 
Barry  Glassman,  President  of  the 
SGA.  The  afternoon  will  culminate 
in  the  varsity  lacrosse  game,  with 
the  WC  shoremen  pitted  against 
Johns  Hopkins.  Commented  the 
ever-hopeful  Streit,  "If  the  lacross 


team  can  win,  we'll  be  golden! " 

Streit  was  quite  pleased  with  the 
alumni  response  to  Legacy  Day.  "I 
didn't  want  a  cast  of  thousands," 
she  said.  The  Alumni  Director 
plans  to  make  the  activity  a  yearly 
event,  increasing  the  number  of 
visiting  students  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Though  Streit  claims  she  would 
love  to  take  credit  for  creating  the 
concept  of  Legacy  Day,  the  true 
credit  rests  with  an  alumnus  who 
suggested  the  idea.  "The  alumni 
said  she  always  wanted  an  excuse 
for  dragging  her  kids  back  here," 
joked  Streit. 


Student  Affairs  to  Hire  New  RAs 


This  Week's  Film 


1 


by  Jimmie  Oleson 

Staff  Reporter 

and 

Mary  Helen  Holzgang 

Assistant  Editor 

College  Deans  of  the  Student  Af- 
fairs have  announced  that  they  are 
in  the  process  of  hiring  new  Resi- 
dent Assistants  for  the  coming 
academic  year.  Applications  are 
now  available  to  all  interested 
students,  and  may  be  picked  up  in 
the  Student  Affairs  Office.  These 
forms  are  to  be  completed  and 
returned  by  Wednesday,  March  21, 
at  which  time  there  will  be  a 
general  meeting  with  all  applicants 
and  current  RA's.  The  gathering 
will  take  place  in  the  Student 
Center  from  4 :  30  to  5 :  30  p.m. 

On  Thursday,  March  22  and  Fri- 
day, March  23.  all  applicants  are 
asked  to  report  to  Student  Affairs 
to  sign  up  for  interviews  with  the 
current     RA     staff.     These 
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preliminary  interviews,  beginning 
April  1,  will  be  used  to  select  a 
smaller  group  of  students  with 
whom  the  Deans  will  then  conduct 
personal  interviews.  (These  are 
slated  to  begin  on  April  18).  From 
this  group,  the  prospective  RAs 
will  be  chosen.  (The  selected 
students  will  be  notified  on  April 
20). 
Qualities  required  for  the  posi- 


tion include  self -discipline,  a  con- 
cern for  the  rights  and  needs  of 
other  students,  an  interest  in  har- 
monious living  and  effective 
leadership  and  communication 
skills. 

Edward  Maxcy,  Associate  Dean 
of  Students,  noted  that  the  Student 
Affairs  Office  "expects  there  to  be 
positions  for  six  to  eight  new  RAs 
for  the  coming  academic  year." 


Eastern  Neck  Wildlife  Refuge 
Open  to  Interested  Visitors 


Eastern  Neck  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  is  a  2,286  acre  island 
located  8  miles  south  of  Rock  Hall 
on  Rt.  445.  The  area  is  managed  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System.  Many  species  of 
animals  are  found  on  the  refuge  in- 
cluding deer,  rabbits,  muskrats, 
other  mammals,  birds,  waterfowl, 
and  the  endangered  Delmarva  fox 
squirrel  and  bald  eagle. 

Several  area  are  open  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  for  walking  or 
driving.  (See  Map)  Areas  available 
for  those  intereste<^  in  walking  in- 
clude the  boardwalk  and  observa- 
tion tower  at  Tubby  Cove,  the 
Wildlife  Trail  and  the  Northeast 
Comer  of  the  Refuge  (east  of  Rt. 
445  and  north  of  Bogle's  Wharf 
Road).   The  Northeast   Corner  is 


open  to  foot  traffic  only  with  two 
trails  leading  to  the  Chester  River. 
Persons  interested  in  driving  can 
use  all  of  the  County  (blacktop) 
roads,  the  gravel  roads  to  the  of- 
fice, and  Ingleside  Recreation 
Area  (May  1  -  October  1).  Areas  of 
the  refuge  not  listed  above  are  clos- 
ed to  protect  wildlife  and  their 
habitat. 

The  refuge  staff  at  Eastern  Neck 
requests  that  visitors  observe  all 
rules  and  regulations.  Failure  to  do 
so  can  result  in  fines  up  to  $500.00 
and/or  six  months  in  jail.  Further 
information  on  refuge  regulations 
and  permitted  activities  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  refuge  office.  The 
address  is:  Eastern  Neck  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  Rt.  2,  Box  225, 
Rock  Hall,  Md.  21661,  Telephone 
639-7056. 


RED  CROSS  BLQfiD  DRIVE 

When?  Thurs.,  March  22 
Where?  Minta  Martin  Lounge 
Time?  9:30  A.M.  -4:00  P.M. 

1/2  keg  of  Lowenbrau  will  be  awarded  t    the 
organization  which  donates  the  most  blooo. 
Sign  up  in  Dining  Hall 


ROBERT  L.  FORNEY,  INC. 
Jeweler 

Downtown  -  Cross  St. 

A  FRIENDL  Y  A  TMOSPHERl  FOR  QUALITY  SHOPPING 

Jewelry,  Watch,  and  Related  Repairs 
8:30  -  5  Mon.  -  Fri. 


9-1  Sat. 
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Since  Tuesday,  Anything  Can  Happen 


Super  Tuesday,  March  13th,  nar- 
rowed the  gap  between  the  unex- 
pected Hart  and  the  confident 
Walter  Mondale.  After  Hart's 
unexpected  win  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mondale  was  a  little  uncer- 
tain of  his  position.  After  many 
months  as  the  Democratic  party's 
head  runner,  Mondale  can  no 
longer  be  as  sure  of  his  position. 
The  1984  campaign  is  slowly 
becoming  a  two-man  race  as  Hart 
and  Mondale  continue  to  move 
towards  the  1,967  delegates  needed 
to  secure  the  nomination.  Although 
the  primaries  and  caucuses  show 
which  way  the  public  is  leaning,  the 
delegates  are  the  crucial  element. 

Presently,  after  the  Super  Tues- 
day tallies,  Gary  Hart  edges  closer 
to  Walter  Mondale  as  he  ac- 
cumulates approximately  195 
delegates  to  Mondale's  297. 
Although  Walter  Mondale  is  still 
ahead,  Gary  Hart  won  four  of  the 
states  on  Tuesday,  as  opposed  to 
Mondale's  two.  Hart  won  the 
Oklahoma  caucus  as  predicted, 
and  the  Florida,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island  primaries.  Mon- 
dale remained  strong  in  Georgia, 
but  was  upset  in  Florida.  (He  was 
expected  to  sweep  the  popular  vote 
in  this  state,  as  a  result  of  Askew's 
dropping  out  a  week  and  a  half 
ago.) 


Beyond  Our  World 


b\  Bonnie  Garr 


Hart  got  all  the  sectors  in  the 
state  of  Florida,  showing  broad  ap- 
peal, there  and  in  Mass.  and  R.I. 

But  what  about  the  other  can- 
didates? Glenn  remains  in  the 
race,  even  though  he  doesn't  have 
enough  money  to  pay  his  workers. 
Glenn  was  expected  to  cause 
troubles  for  Mondale,  and  yet  he  is 
not  even  coming  close  to  a 
threatening  position.  What  happen- 
ed? Why  is  someone  like  Gary 
Hart,  with  a  nebulous  campaign 


surging  towards  the  front?  Only  in 
Georgia  did  Glenn  come  close  to 
the  leaders  when  he  tied  for  second 
with  Hart.  Jesse  Jackson  gave 
Mondale  a  run  for  his  money  in 
Alabama  where  he  received  55%  of 
the  Black  vote.  Jesse  Jackson  con- 
tinues on  the  campaign  trail,  in 
hopes  of  becoming  eligible  for 
federal  funding,  through  his  show- 
ings in  the  South. 

George  McGovern  dropped  out 
when     he     did     not     carry 


Massachusetts.  He  hoped  to  carry 
the  state  as  he  did  in  the  1972 
Democratic  nominations.  Hart,  his 
campaign  manager  from  1972, 
stole  Massachusetts  from  him. 

Who  is  this  man,  Gary  Hart,  who 
threatens  Walter  Mondale's  com- 
fortable lead  and  who  some  believe 
may  threaten  President  Reagan's 
chances  for  re-election?  A 
Democrat  from  Colorado.  Hart 
speaks  of  the  future  and  new  ideas, 
as  opposed  to  Mondale's  ex- 
perience (and  maybe  even 
Reagan's  experience).  With  Super 
Saturday,  tomorrow,  March  17th, 
and  304  delegates  at  stake,  we  can 
only  wait  and  see  if  Hart  will  con- 
tinue to  threaten  Mondale.  Five 
caucuses  are  on  Saturday  and 
anything  can  happen. 


Kerr  Series  Sponsors  Thrillers'^ 


Film  theorist  and  feminist  Joan 
Copjec  will  discuss  women's  in- 
dependent film  production  and  the 
challenges  that  feminism  presents 
to  a  dominant  (i.e.  Hollywood) 
cinema.  Her  discussion  will  focus 
on  the  film  Thrillers  by  Sally  Pot- 
ter, an  independent  British  film- 
maker and  performance  artist. 

The  film  will  be  shown  at  7:30 


p.m.,  on  Monday,  March  19,  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room  of  the  Miller 
Library,  and  will  be  followed  by 
Copjec's  lecture,  "Thrillers:  An  In- 
trigue of  Identification." 

Copjec,  a  Teaching  Fellow  at  the 
Institute  of  Architecture  and  Ur- 
ban Studies  and  associate  editor  of 
the  journal  October,  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  at  Wheaton  Col- 


lege in  Massachusetts  and  a 
master's  degree  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  She  has  studied  at 
The  Slade  School  of  Fine  Art  in 
London,  and  currently  is  com- 
pleting her  doctorate  in  cinema 
studies  at  New  York  University. 
Copjec's  appearance  at  the  Col- 
lege is  sponsored  by  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Lecture  Series. 


Employee  of  the  Month 


The  Washington  College  Food 
Service  is  proud  to  announce  that 
Maggie  Rochester  has  been  named 
the  Food  Service's  Employee  of  the 
Month  for  March.  Maggie  received 
.this  award_  as  the  result  of  a  vote 
taken  by  a  random  selection  of  non- 
management  employees  of  the 
Washington  College  Food  Service. 

Maggie  was  born  in  Kent  County, 
where  she  has  lived  all  of  her  life. 
She  currently  resides  in  Rock  Hall. 
Maggie  is  the  proud  mother  of 
three  sons,  Michael,  Giovanni  and 
James  Rochester,  and  two 
daughters.  Barthenia  Rochester 
and  Laverne  Edwards.  Maggie  has 
three  grandchildren  -  Terrance  II, 
Oliver  II,  and  Teresa. 

Maggie  graduated  from  Gamett 
High  School  in  Chestertown  and 
she  worked  as  a  cook  at  the 
Chestertown  Middle  School  before 
starting  to  work  for  Washington 
College.  Maggie  has  been  working 
at  Washington  College  for  five 
years  as  the  Morning  Line  Lady. 
Maggie  is  responsible  for  setting- 
up  the  serving  line,  serving  and 
helping  prepare  breakfast  and 
lunch,  and  helping  out  with  cater- 
ing events. 

Maggie  says  that  "she  enjoys 
working  at  Washington  College 
very  much."  One  of  the  reasons  is 
because  of  the  "good  working  con- 
ditions." Another  reason  she  en- 
joys working  at  the  Dining  Hall  is 
the  "friendly  atmosphere"  created 


Daffodil  Day 


by  all  of  the  employees.  Also,  work- 
ing here  gives  her  the  opportunity 
to  "meet  different  students  fror.: 
aUover." 

When  Maggie  is  not  working,  she 
enjoys  cooking  and  creating  new 
recipes.  She  attends  church  affairs 
and  visits  nursing  homes  and 
hospitals,  helping  to  cheer  people 
up.  She  works  as  a  part-time  Super- 
visor at  Camp  Fairlee  and  is  also 
an  active  member  in  numerous 
clubs  in  Kent  County.  Maggie  says 
that  she  can  not  wait  until  August 
because  she  is  planning  a  vacation 
in  the  Bahamas. 


by  Jinimle  Oleson 
Staff  Reporter 
The  brothers  of'the  Lambda  Pi 
Delta  fraternity  will  be  selling  daf- 
fodils throughout  the  day  to  benefit 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 
Flowers  will  be  sold  on  a  door-to- 
door  basis,  and  upon  request,  will 
be  deUvered  to  others  on-campus. 


The  cost  of  the  flowers  is  100  eaeh^ 
or  $3.00  for  a  bouquet  of  10.  # 

This  Friday  marks  the  third  con- J 
secutive  year  the  Lambdas  have^ 
sold  daffodils  to  benefit  the  Cancer  X 
Society.  The  fraternity  remarks  If 
that  past,  "Daffodil  Days"  haveC 
been  highly  successful.  Theft 
brothers  have  also  sponsored  a  3 
cookbooksale. 


MISS  DS            ■ 

SNACK  BAR         ■ 

HOURS:                               H 

8:00  a.m.  -  11:00  p.m.                ^| 

MON.-THURS.            ■ 

8:00  a.m.  -   4:30  p.m.  FRIDAY    ■ 

6:00  p.m.  -  11:00  p.m.  SUNDAY .^| 

TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 

Phone  778-1501 

Maggie  Roeliester  has  been 
selected  as  Employee  of  tiie 
Month. 


DANNY'S  NORTHSIDE  RESTAURANT 

Newtown  Square  •  778-4900 

Every  Thursday,  All-You-Can-Eaf 

STEAMED  SHRIMP  —  *7.95  per  person 

Every  Sunday  '/;  Price  Pizza  w/Purchase 

of  Pitcher  of  Beer  or  Soda 

College  Heights  Carry  Out 

Phone:  778-4901 


"St.  Patrick's  Day  Party  " 

Saturday,  March  17th 

Dinner  &  Dancing 

to  the  music  of 

Dave  Brand 

'30.00  per  couple 

Includes  lax  &  tip 

Tickets  purchased  before  March  2nd 
get  complimentary  Irish  Coffees! 

more  details  to  follow... 
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Navy  Defeats  Shoremen  In  First  Home  Game 


,|f"^'"'P|lP*f:f 


The  Shoremen  lost  their  first  home  game  against  Navy,  12-1. 

WCTR  to  Air  Lax 


Lacrosse  action  on  Washington 
College's  Kibler  field  will  be  broad- 
cast over  local  radio  station 
WCTR,  1530  AM,  again  this  year. 
The  Shoremen,  under  the  direction 
of  second  year  Coach  Terry  Cor- 
coran, will  face  off  on  home  turf 
against  teams  from  six  schools. 

The  home  schedule  will  pit  the 
Shoremen  against  Swarthmore  on 
Saturday,  March  10,  at  11:00  a.m.; 
Navy  on  Wednesday,  March  14,  at 
3:00  p.m.;  Johns  Hopkins  on  Tues- 
day, March  20,  at  3:00  p.m.;   St. 


WCTR  announcer  Mark  Crouch 
will  be  joined  by  Bob  Pritzlaff  and 
Andy  Hill  for  play-by-play 
coverage.  The  broadcasts  are  be- 
ing sponsored  by  Bramble's  Men's 
Wear,  People's  Bank  of  Kent  Coun- 
ty, Suds  and  Soda,  and  Towne  Spor- 
ting Goods. 

Lawrence  on  Saturday,  March  31, 
at  1:30  p.m.;  Roanoke  on  Saturday, 
April  14.  at  1:30  p.m.;  and 
Salisbury  on  Saturday,  April  21,  at 
1:30p.m. 


PAT  a  SKIPPER  PRICE  , 

VILLAGE  TAVERN  '^■^ 
TAVERN  LIQUORS 

"Rumpleminze  Party" 
March  22nd,  8-10  p.m. 

SPECIALS 


Monday  Nile 

9-12 
PABST  DRAFT 

Tuesday  Nite 

MILLER  DRAFT 

40' 


Wednesday  Nite 

IMPORTED 

BEER 

90< 


Friday  Nite 
PEANUT  NITE 


Saturday  Nite 

9-12 
LADIES- NITE 


Thursday  Nite 

9-12 

BUD  DRAFT 

40* 


Happy  Hour 
11-12p.m. 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Party  Discounts  Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  l.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NBBDS 
STOP  IN  AT 

JIM 'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs/7.79  per  carton 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

Washington  College's  men's 
lacrosse  team  began  their  season 
on  a  sour  note  with  a  loss  to  the 
Naval  Academy  on  Wednesday, 
March  13. 

From  the  opening  faceoff  the 
Shoremen  seemed  to  be  a  half  step 
behind  their  rival  Midshipman. 
Early  on  in  the  contest  WC  had 
scoring  opportunities,  but  they  were 
unable  to  capitalize  on  these  open- 
ings. 

The  first  period  proved  to  be  the 
best  for  Navy.  They  scored  six 
goals  and  gained  a  lot  of  con- 
fidence. With  this  confidence  the 
Midshipmen  built  up  momentum 
and  rolled  over  the  Shoremen  by  a 
score  of  12-1. 

The  top  scorers  for  Navy  were 
Bill  Dempsey  with  3  goals,  Tom 


Calabrese  with  2  goals  and  an 
assist,  Ed  Olberts  with  2  goals,  and 
Ken  McGann  with  a  goal  and  3 
assists. 

On  the  Shoremen  side,  Tommy 
Gaines  and  Rick  Cote  combined  for 
the  lone  WC  goal. 

Defensively  Navy's  goalies, 
Steve  Nims  and  Steve  Panico,  col- 
lectively recorded  7  saves  while 
Shoremen  goalie  Greg  Baker  stop- 
ped 10. 

This  loss  for  Washington  came  as 
a  particular  disappointment  since 
the  lacrosse  team  has  experienced  , 
much  success  over  the  past  few 
years.  This  season  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  rebuilding  since  the 
Shoremen  squad  is  stocked  mostly 
with  underclassmen  who  have  had 
little  college  experience. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


By  Irene  Nicolaidis 
Staff  Reporter 

Senior  Tom  Keefe  has  ended  his 
Washington  College  basketball 
career  with  a  bright  accomplish- 
ment. One  so  bright,  that  it  has  won 
him  the  honor  of  being  this  week's 
athlete  of  the  week.  This  four  year 
Sho'man  was  chosen  as  a  member 
of  the  ALL  STAR  team  for  the 
NCAA  South  Atlantic  Regional 
Championships. 

Tom  scored  16  points  against 
Roanoke  and  20  points  against 
William  Patterson,  while  grabbing 
4  rebounds  in  each  game.  Coach 
Finnegan  comments  that  "this 
honor  was  a  nice  conclusion  to  a 
solid  four  year  performance. ' ' 

On  January  21,  Tom  added 
another  special  accomplishment  to 
his  record.  During  the  Shoremen's 
match  with  Swarthmore,  Tom  put 


the  ball  into  the  net  to  become  the 
sixteenth  man  to  score  at  least 
1,000  points  in  Washington  College 
history.  Tom  went  on  to  finish  the 
season  with  a  total  of  1,109  points. 
According  to  Tom,  "scoring  a  1,000 
points  was  fun  in  its  own  right,  but 
being  chosen  as  a  member  for  the 
NCAA  South  Atlantic  Regional 
ALL  STARS  team  was  truly  more 
exciting." 

This  6'3"  forward  is  from  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey.  He  attended 
Notre  Dame  High  School  where  he 
also  broke  the  1,000  point  marking 
while  playing  all  four  years  as  a 
forward.  Presently,  a  Dean's  List 
scholar,  Tom  is  preparing  to 
graduate  with  a  major  in  history. 

What  was  Tom's  favorite  part  of 
this  remarkable  season?  "The  off 
season,"  remarks  Tom  with 
smile. 


The  Washington 
College 
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Middle  States  Reaffirms  WC  Accreditation 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 

After  a  period  of  Intensive  self- 
examination  and  a  visit  from  a 
hand-picked  team  of  evaluators, 
the  adminstration  has  received 
word  that  the  accreditation  of 
Washington  College  has  been  reaf- 
firmed by  the  Middle  State 
Association.  The  information, 
made  public  at  the  March  faculty 
meeting,  was  followed  by  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  CoUege  has 
been  asked  by  Middle  States  to  sub- 
mit a  follow-up  report  on  its  pro- 
gress in  overcoDiing  difficulties 
and  concerns  listed  in  WC's  earlier 
self-study.  The  report  must  be 
given  to  Middle  States  by  October 
of  1986. 

In  the  wake  of  these  orders,  Dean 
Barbara  Mowat  reports  that  Col- 
lege President  Cater  has  recently 
appointed  an  Ad-Hoc  Committed  on 
Agenda.  This  group,  chaired  by 
Mowat,  includes  College  Vice 
President  of  Finance  Gene  Hessey, 
Board  member  Jim  Nelson  and  a 
team  of  four  faculty  members.  Its 
purpose,  says  Mowat,  will  be  to  ex- 
aimine  the  suggestions  made  in 
both  the  self-study  and  the  Middle 


State  report,  and  to  determine  how 
to  implement  these  changes. 
Same  Ideas 

As  a  whole,  the  administration 
found  a  strong  correlation  between 
the  school's  own  recommendations 
and  the  suggestions  given  by  the 
Middle  States  team,  which  visited 
the  College  between  November  13 
and  16  of  the  first  semester  of  this 
academic  year.  (Originally,  the 
College  organized  a  group  of  facul- 
ty members  and  adminstrators 
known  as  the  Middle  States  Steer- 
ing Committee  which,  through  an 
Intensive  study  of  all  aspects  of  the 
College  itself,  compiled  a  report  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  academic,  administrative,  ar- 
chitectural, student  life-oriented, 
and  other  aspects  of  WC.  This  self- 
study  was  then  used  by  the  visiting 
team  of  Middle  States  evaluators 
during  their  stay  on  campus.  The 
Middle  States  team  proceeded  to 
write  its  own  report  using  the 
Steering  Committee's  suggestions 
and  its  own  observations.  Copies  of 
this  report  were  forwarded  to  both 
the  Middle  States  Association  and 
the  administration  of  Washington 
College.  The  College  was  allowed 
to  write  a  response  to  the  visiting 


team's  observations,  and  this  was 
also  considered  by  the  Middle 
States  Associaton  in  making  its 
reaccreditation  decision. 

Mowat  is  pleased  with  the  fact 
that  similar  views  on  many  facets 
of  the  College  were  shared  by  the 
Steering  Committee  and  the  Mid- 
dle States  team: 

"In  general,  (Middle  States) 
agreed  with  us  that  there  were  areas 
both  structural  and  curricular  that 
we  need  to  be  concerned  about." 
The  visiting  team,  adds  Mowat, 
was  "very  general;  there  were  few 
specific  recommendations. 
Basically,  they  repeated  our  own 
self-study." 

The  overwhelming  proportion  of 
tenured  to  untenured  faculty 
members  was  labeled  "a  concern" 
by  both  the  Steering  Committee 
and    Middle   States.    In   addition. 


both  groups  found  the  College  ad- 
ministration to  be  heavily  over- 
burdened in  its  current  workload. 

There  were  also  several  areas, 
Mowat  notes,  which,  although 
overlooked  by  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee, particularly  impressed  the 
visitors: 

"They  highlighted  something 
that  wasn't  mentioned  by  the  Col- 
lege, and  that  was  how  happy 
students  were.  (The  visitors)  said 
that  if  there  was  discontent  among 
the  students,  they  weren't  aware  of 
it."  Middle  States  was  "very  com- 
plimentary about  the  advising 
system"  as  well. 

Mowat  notes  that  60%  of  all  the 
colleges  whose  accreditation  was 
reaffirmed  were  asked  by  Middle 
States  to  complete  a  follow-up 
"•eport. 


Spring  Concert  Slated 


by  Sharon  Hlmmanen 
Staff  Reporter 

The  1984  Washington  College  An- 
nual Spring  Concert  is  set  for  9:00 
p.m.,  Wednesday,  Mar.  28,  1984,  in 
Hodson  Hall.  The  event  will  feature 


Two  Named  Trustees  Emeritus 


Two  former  members  of  the 
Washington  College  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors  have  been 
named  trustees  Emeritus,  a 
designation  honoring  their  long 
association  and  valued  service. 

By  unanimous  Board  decision, 
Wilbur  Ross  Hubbard  of  Chester- 
town    and     Robert    H.     Roy     of 


Baltimore  will  join  seven  other 
former  Washington  College  Board 
members  currently  honored  as 
Trustees  Emeritus.  College  Presi- 
dent Douglass  Cater,  announcing 
the  appointments,  said,  "The 
Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors 
has  chosen  to  recognize  two  former 
trustees  who  continue  to  contribute 
their  time  and  energies  to  the  Col- 


Tbe  Shoremen  fell  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Blue  Jays  8-4  in  Tues- 
day's match,  (see  article  page  10). 


lege.  Both  Wilbur  Hubbard  and 
Rob  Roy  are  helping  make  our 
third  century  efforts  a  success.  I 
am  delighted  that  they  have  receiv- 
ed this  honor." 

Hubbard,  a  Board  member  from 
1944  to  1951,  is  a  C!hestertown 
native  and  the  oldest  active  Master 
of  Fox  Hounds  in  the  world.  He 
founded  "Mr.  Hubbard's  Kent 
County  Hounds,"  a  fox-hunting 
club,  in  1931.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale  and  earned  a  law  degree  at 
George  Washington  University.  He 
represented  Kent  County  in  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates  in 
the  1930s,  operated  a  family  business 
in  Baltimore,  and  returned  to  Kent 
County  in  1953  where  he  has  been 
active  in  historic  preservation  ac- 
tivities. 

Roy,  a  Washington  College 
Board  member  from  1971  to  1983, 
was  educated  at  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  at  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  where 
he  has  served  as  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Engineering  Science,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus,  and  Dean 
Emeritus,  the  author  of  more  than 
40  publications,  he  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful arbitrator  in  labor 
grievances  and  in  construction 
cases,  has  served  as  President  of 
the  Engineering  College  Ad- 
ministrative Council  to  the 
American  Society  for  Engineering 
Education,  and  has  been  a  visiting 
scholar  and  consultant  at  major  in- 
stitutions, including  Stanford 
University  and  Dartmouth  College. 
In  1983  he  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  science  by 
Washington  CoUege.  He  resides  in 
Baltimore  with  bis  wife,  Florence. 


NRBQ  and  the  Whole  Wheat  Horns. 

Opening  for  NRBQ  will  be  the 
Ravyn  s,  a  recently  signed  group 
with  MCA  records.  Some  of  their 
past  accomplishments  include  the 
song  "Raised  on  the  Radio"  which 
was  featured  in  the  movie  "Fast 
Times  at  Ridgemont  High."  Cur- 
rently, they  also  have  a  song  ap- 
pearing in  the  top  100. 

NRQB  and  the  Whole  Wheat 
Horns  is  the  main  attraction 
scheduled  for  the  concert.  Basical- 
ly performers  of  rhythm  and  blues 
style  of  music,  they  have  appeared 
in  Washington,  D.C.  At  present, 
they  are  touring  the  south. 

Tickets  for  the  concert,  which 
are  limited,  will  be  on  sale  during 
lunchtime.  The  cost  is  $6.00  for 
students,  $8.00  for  alumni,  and 
$10.00  for  non-students. 

During  the  concert,  bar  will  be 
available  in  the  Coffee  House,  but 
no  bottles  will  be  permitted  on  the 
premises.  People  attending  the 
concert  will  be  checked  tor  any  bot- 
tles. 

"It's  going  to  be  an  excellent  con- 
cert. I  think  it's  going  to  be  the  big- 
gest one  in  about  4  years,  since  the 
last  time  NRBQ  was  here,"  com- 
mented SGA  Social  Chairman, 
Lucie  Hughes. 


Sophie  Time 

The  Sophie  Kerr  Pme  is  award- 
ed to  the  senior  deemed  by  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Committee  to  have 
"the  best  ability  and  promise  for 
future  fulfillment  in  the  field  of 
literary  endeavor.*'  Students 
wishing  to  submit  samples  of  their 
writing  are  invited  to  do  so.  Sub- 
missions may  be  poetry,  fiction  or 
non-fiction.  All  submissions  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  by 
April  26  and  may  be  brought  to  the 
office  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
English  department  for  conve- 
nience and  safekeeping. 
Manuscripts  will  be  returned  to 
their  owners  after  Commence- 
ment. All  graduating  seniors  are 
eligible  recipients  of  the  award. 
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Athletics  Out  of  Shape? 

Washington  College  has  long  been  recognized  for  its  record  as 
an  institution  of  high  standards.  It  has  seldom  been  questioned 
that  academics  are  the  central  focus.  Nonetheless,  WC  has 
managed  to  establish  for  itself  a  strong  reputation  in  the  col- 
legiate sports  world. 

Although  WC  does  not  offer  large  (or  even  small)  athletic 
scholarships,  the  College  still  manages  to  attract  the  sort  of 
talent  to  populate  a  NCAA  Top  Twenty  basketball  team  and 
playoff-bound  lacrosse  team.  It  is  not  so  amazing  that  WC  can 
gather  these  students  without  the  big  bucks.  Rather,  it  seems  a 
bit  more  remarkable  that  WC  can  beckon  quality  talent,  given 
the  condition  of  the  athletic  facilities  here. 

Presently,  the  College  is  in  the  process  of  building  an  indoor 
swimming  center  (natatorium  for  those  in  the  administration). 
In  addition,  renovations  of  the  Waterfront  Park  are  already  on 
the  drawing  board.  Many  of  the  College's  other  sports  and 
physical  education  facilities,  however,  are  in  sore  need  of 
repair  or  replacement.  The  women's  lacrosse  team  lacks  a  pro- 
perly lined  and  kept  field,  and  access  to  the  present  field  is 
tenuous  at  best.  The  stands  and  scoreboards  at  Kibler  Field  are 
antiquated  and  decaying.  The  women's  Softball  team,  at  pre- 
sent, doesn't  even  possess  a  playing  field  of  its  own.  Other 
equipment,  such  as  that  in  the  weight  room,  is  often  found  by 
students  to  be  lacking.  The  College  doesn't  even  have  its  own 
bus  for  transporting  players  to  away  games. 

The  number  and  diversity  of  intramural  and  varsity  sporting 
programs  are  rather  limited.  This  is  especially  true  of  women's 
athletics,  where  WC  offers  only  one  fall  varsity  sport  and  none 
at  all  during  the  winter  months. 

As  a  collegiate  institution,  WC  has  an  obligation  to  meet  the 
needs  of  not  only  students'  minds,  but  of  their  bodies  as  well. 
The  present  sports  programs  fail  to  demonstrate  an  adequate 
meeting  of  these  needs.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  College 
itself  to  provide  its  students  with  strong,  up-to-date,  well- 
equipped  sports  facilities.  As  it  is,  the  program  is  sadly  out  of 
shape. 
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I  f  tters  to  the  Editor 


Does  U.S.  Really  Prefer  Democracy? 


Since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
issued  in  the  1820's,  U.S.  involve- 
ment has  continued  to  escalate.  At 
first  it  was  a  strong  commitment  to 
protect  South  American  and  Carri- 
bean  nations  against  a  possible 
European  aggression  Europe 
stayed  back  while  the  U.S.  con- 
tinued its  Westward  expansion. 
The  Spanish-American  War  was  an 
absolute  victory  for  the  U.S.,  and 
Spain  lost  its  last  foothold  in  the 
Western  hemisphere. 

Today,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
nothing  more  than  a  historical 
document,  only  mentioned  in 
history    and    political    science 


classes.  When  I  came  across  the 
term  in  my  Latin  American  history 
class,  I  was  astonished  to  discover 
that  the  U.S.  ultimatum  directed  at 
Europe  was  nothing  less  than  a 
pretext  to  get  involved  in  Latin 
American  affairs,  and  later, 
possibly,  establish  either  a  political 
or  a  military  foothold. 

Central  America  is  the  center  of 
extensive  controversies:  on  the  one 
side  the  U.S.  is  backing  up  El 
Salvador,  a  right  wing  democratic 
government  against  Marxist  in- 
surgents, while  at  the  same  time  is 
financing  rebels  in  Nicaragua  m  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  its  Com- 
munist regime.  If  we  examine  the 
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history  of  Latin  America,  one  will 
notice  that  political  turmoil  has 
long  been  a  dominant  factor  in 
Latin  American  politics. 
Numerous  coups,  military  juntas 
and  Caudillas  (strongmen)  have 
been  in  and  out  ot  government 
since  the  independence  period  in 
the  1820's. 

The  U.S.'s  determination  to  back 
a  particular  govenunent  in  control 
does  not  guarantee  an  end  to 
rebellions  and  political  unrest.  Op- 
position groups  have  always 
played  a  determinant  role  and  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so. 

The  rebels  in  El  Salvador  don't 
understand  why  the  U.S.  is  backing 
up  a  regime  that  has  a  history  of 
menacing  death  squads  and 
careless  air  raids  on  populated 
civilian  areas.  Whether  Marxist  or 
Capitalist,  the  Salvadorans,  want  a 
lasting  peace  regardless  ot  what 
form  of  government  is  in  power. 
Chances  are,  it  won't  stay  in  power 
long  anyway. 


With  balloting  only  a  few  weeks 
away,  Salvadorans  are  going  to 
pick  a  new  president  and  a  new 
party.  Will  the  U.S.  lie  satisfied 
with  the  results,  or  will  "Gun-t)oat" 
diplomacy  continue  until  we  are  to 
take  part  in  the  actual  voting? 

If  Salvadorans  and  Nicaraguans 
are  content  under  Marxist  rule,  I 
think  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
have  a  right  to  decide,  what  makes 
the  U.S.  so  sure  that  they  prefer 
Democracy  over  Communism. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  set  out 
to  be  a  policy  of  non-aggression  and 
non-involvement  by  European 
powers  in  Latin  America,  what 
gives  the  U.S.  the  right  to  impose 
an  ideology  or  a  way  or  life  on  a 
people,  when  it  continues  to  ad- 
vocate freedom  and  liberty. 

If  the  U.S.  was  to  be  invaded  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  they  attempted  to 
tell  us  how  to  run  our  lives  what 
would  be  our  reaction? 

Thami  ElGlaovi,  n 


Open     Auditions 


Open  auditions  for  the  Drama 
Department's  sprmg  production, 
Ibsen's  THE  LADY  FROM  THE 
SEA,  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
March  26th  in  Tawes  Theatre,  Gib- 
son Fine  Arts  Center.  Two  sessions 
will  be  held,  from  4:00-6:30  and 
9:00-10:00  p.m.;  anyone  wishing  to 
audition  may  arrive  during  these 
hours.  Interested  persons  will  be 
asked  to  read  a  short  scene  from 
the  play. 

THE  LADY  FROM  THE  SEA  is 


one  of  Ibsen's  later  and  more 
lyrical  works,  combining  warmth 
and  humor  with  a  deeply-felt  sense 
of  personal  tragedy.  The  play  will 
be  directed  by  Rick  Davis,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Drama.  Available 
roles  include  5  men,  3  women,  and 
several  smaller  parts.  The  depart- 
ment wishes  to  stress  that  audi- 
tions are  open  to  the  entire  college 
community,  and  participation  is 
not  limited  to  those  with  previous 
experience. 


Letter  to  the  Editor: 
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There  Were  Ways' of  Bending  Old  WC  Ru/es^., 


Karen  BarreU,  and  her  husband, 
Barry,  were  more  or  less  "contem- 
poraries" of  mine  at  Washington 
College,  and  I  was  happy  to  see 
some  of  the  "old  days"  recalled. 

While  I  attended,  my  nephew, 
my  niece-to-be,  and  the  girl  I  was 
going  with  all  attended  the  college. 
In  those  days  there  were  four 
national  fraternities  on  campus 
(KA,  Lambda  Chi,  Theta  Chi,  and 
the  Phi  Sigs  and  there  was  another 
looking  —  it  wasn't  mine,  at  any 
rate).  The  three  "sororities" 
(which  are  actually  "fraternities" ) 
are  still  around,  I  assume. 

Karen  has  made,  among  others, 
the  statement  that  all  girls  lived  in 
Reid  or  Minta  Martin;  that's  pro- 
bably true  for  her  first  two  years, 
but  I  recall  that  girls  lived  in  West 
Hall  for  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half 
while  Caroline  was  being  com- 
pleted. I  think  the  girls  moved  from 
West  to  Caroline  either  during 
Winter  or  Spring  of  '66  ( ? ) 

The  dorms  may  have  been  lock- 
ed, but  there  were  ways ! 

So-called  "hazing"  of  frosh,  and 
the  wearing  of  beanies  went  out 
after  the  '63  Freshmen  picnic  -  and 
that  was  a  tradition  that  should  still 
be  followed,  which  it  may  be. 


The  Book  Store,  run  by  Mrs. 
Elliott,  was  in  the  basement  of 
Smith,  to  the  left  of  the  stairs 
nearest  the  Library  —  and  getting 
books  there  in  the  first  week  or  so 
of  school  was  a  real  hassle ! 

The  President's  Office  was 
where  the  Faculty  Lounge  is 
nowadays  -  the  Registrar  was  in 
the  classroom  across  the  front  en- 
trance hallway,  and  the  Deans  (all 
three  of  them)  were  where  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Office  is  now. 

As  far  as  I  could  find  out,  Karen 
is  so  right  about  the  meals  -  the 
Snack  Bar,  then  as  now  run  by  Mrs. 
"D"  (Sharon  was  a  kid,  then!), 
was  almost  always  full  of  students 
who  wanted  to  return  home  with  at 
least  one  decent  bit  of  food  in  their 
stomachs  -  -but  then,  no  one  had 
really  studied  "food  service"  in 
those  days,  and  the  cooks  must 
have  come  from  the  Merchant 
Marine! 

I  worked  for  Maintenance  the 
Summer  of  '64,  and  we  put  in  new 
wiring  for  Foxwell,  just  changed 
from  a  dorm  (for  GI's)  to  a 
classroom  building  —  it  was  so  hot 
that  Summer  we  had  to  work  from 
3:00  or  4:00  A.M.  until  about  9:00  to 
avoid  the  heat.  We  also  "fixed  up" 


the  Crowe  House  -  the  Alumni 
House  —  and  put  in  a  shower 
upstairs.  Ed  Hilliard,  the  chief 
electrician,  and  Louis  (who's  still 
at  W  C)  and  I  put  in  a  lot  of  things 
for  Mrs.  "D"  in  the  "new"  Snack 
Bar. 

The  Student  Lounge  (or  Bar,  or 
whatever)  downstairs  from  the 
Snack  Bar  was  not  there,  either  - 1 
remember  a  pool  table  (until  one  of 
the  fraternities  took  it  apart! )  and 
a  ping-pong  table,  among  other 
diversions. 

There  may  have  been  "no  drink- 
ing" on  campus,  but  Newt's,  The 
Tav',  and  a  few  other  bars  around 
town  did  a  roaring  trade,  indeed  — 
after  Faculty  meetings,  too! 


Oh,  remembering  about 
buUdings  -  the  really  original  gym, 
a  small,  cramped  grey  buUding 
which  is  stm  standing,  I  think,  bet- 
ween the  Dougall's  and  the 
lacrosse/soccer  field;  that  was  the 
Maintenance  Building  until  either 
'64  or  '65. 

The  BIG  CHANGE  began  in  '67 
or  '68,  with  the  "campus  revolu- 
tions," and  the  change  of  ad- 
minstration  in  '70  with  President 
Gibson's  retirement.  During  '68  to 
'72 1  worked  as  Audio-Visual  Direc- 
tor for  the  College,  and  watched 
with  amazement  the  changes  come 
about.  I'm  still  amazed. 

C.  Norris  Harrison 
'66 


Reminder— 
AH  Letters  to  the  Editor 

IVIUST  BE  SIGNED 
in  order  to  lie  published 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  R.J.  Earnshaw 


Question:   Do  you  think  WC's  men's    and    women's    sport    facilities    and    programs    are    equal? 


Mark  Nasteff-Freshman 
Ocean  City,  Md. 

"Sports  are  equal  for  the  men, 
but  are  there  any  women's  sports 
teams?" 


Lindseay  Evans-Senior 
Ruzton,  Md. 

"I  think  they  are  good,  however, 
the  women  need  the  same  recogni- 
tion and  support  as  the  men  have." 


Ray  Linton-Sophomore 
WilUngboro,  N.J. 

"Do  we  have  women's  sports  at 
W.C?" 


Nick  Ferrara-Junior 
Hockessin,  Del. 

"No,  I  don't  think  the  sports  pro- 
gram will  be  equal  until  the  school 
adopts  a  co-ed  mud  wrestling  pro- 
gram." 


John  Darlington-Senior 
Baltimore,  Md. 

"Sure  they're  equal,  the  girls  lax 
team  plays  on  a  90°  htU  and  the 
girls'  Softball  team  plays  in  a  com 
field." 


Sara  Welch 
Ocean  City,  Md. 

"What     women 
facilities?" 


s    sport 


Amy  Parmer-Junior 
Bel  Air,  Md. 

"I  agree  with  Sara.  What 
facilities?  You  oughta  check  out 
the  women's  lacrosse  field,  if  you 
can  find  it." 


Michele  Scherer-Freshman 
Fallston,  Md. 

"No,  I  don't  think  the  sports  pro- 
gram is  equal  because  the  girls 
facilities  and  equipment  are 
limited." 
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Poll  Tests  Your  Political  Hi-Q 


by  Bonnie  Garr 

Instead  of  belaboring  tlie  issue  of 
the  1984  election,  I  have  comprised 
a  questionnaire  which  you,  the 
students  can  fill  out.  The  questions 
are  taken  from  ones  in  various 
periodicals. 

1.  Who  do  you  feel  has  the  best 
chance  of  being  elected  President? 

a.  President  Reagan 

b.  Walter  Mondale 
C.Gary  Hart 

d.  Jesse  Jackson 

e.  undecided. 

2.  How  would  you  rate  President 
Reagan's  changes  of  being  relected 

a.  excellent 

b.  good 
c.falr 
d.  poor 


Beyond  Our  World 


by  Bonnie  Garr 


3.  Who  do  you  feel  vrill  win  the 
Democratic  nomination? 

a.  Walter  Mondale 

b.  Gary  Hart 

c.  Jesse  Jackson 

d.  Do  not  know 

4.  Which  candidate's  platform  do 
you  feel  comers  the  following 
issues  satisfactorily?  Reagan, 
Mondale,  Hart,  Jackson  or  none? 

a.  domestic  affairs  (economic) 

b.  military  stance 


Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


by  Darrell  Jester 

Maintaining  a  college  kitchen 
and  preparing  meals  for  hundreds 
of  students  is  a  multifaceted  opera- 
tion. Of  all  the  things  involved  in 
serving  and  preparing  good, 
nutritious  food,  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  sanitation.  We  here  at 
the  W.C.F.S.  go  to  great  extremes 
to  make  sure  that  the  food  is 
prepared  and  served  in  the  most 
sanitary  way  possible  and  that  the 
equipment  and  floors  are  constant- 
ly kept  clean.  We  were  rewarded 
for  our  hard  work  last  week  when 
we  received  a  100  on  a  routine 
health  inspection.  The  health  in- 
spector stated,  "This  facility  is  ex- 
tremely well  managed  and  cared 
for,  sanitation  standards  are  ex- 
emplary." 

We  at  the  W.C.F.S.  would  like  to 
extend  a  special  thanks  to  all 
workers,  full  time  and  students,  for 


the  great  job  in  maintaining  the 
neat  and  sanitary  appearance  of 
the  Dining  Hall. 

Saturday,  March  31,  is  pre- 
Freshman  Day  and  meal  hours  for 
that  day  will  be:  Continental 
Breakfast  from  8:30  to  9:30,  Lunch 
from  12:00  to  1 :30  and,  Dinner  from 
5:00  to  5:45.  Lunch  that  day  will 
feature:  Eastern  Shore  Crab  Soup, 
Sliced  ham  and  turkey.  Quiche  Lor- 
raine, W.C.F.S's  special  cream  of 
crab  over  puff  pastry  shells,  and  a 
sweet  bread  and  pastry  bar. 

Thursday,  March  29  and  Wednes- 
day, April  4,  are  both  advising  days 
and  meal  hours  for  those  two  days 
will  be:  Hot  Breakfast  from  8:30  to 
9:30,  Lunch  from  11:30  to  1:00  and, 
Dinner  from  5:00  to  6:00. 

There  are  several  catering  jobs 
available  in  the  next  couple  of 
weeks.  If  anyone  is  interested, 
please  sign  up  on  the  job  op- 
portunities board  in  the  Main  Din- 
ing Room. 


c.  labor  relations 

d.  Soviet  relations 

e.  federal  deficit 

5.  How  much  of  a  factor  do  you  feel 
organized  labor  plays  in  the 
Democratic  nomination? 

a.  Could  be  deciding  f  actgor 

b.JustaUttle 

c.  not  much 

d.  not  at  all 

G.  How  much  of  a  factor  do  you  feel 
the  Beirut  situation  will  have  on 
President  Reagan's  re-election? 

Letters  to  the  Editor: 


a.  could  cause  serious  problems 

b.  could  be  a  slight  factor 

c.  will  not  be  a  factor  at  all 

7.  Which  candidate  do  you  feel 
Maryland  will  support  in  May? 

a.  Mondale 
b.Hart 
c. Jackson 

d.  do  not  know 

8.  In  the  Novemtwr  election,  which 
party  do  you  feel  Maryland  wUl 
support? 

a.  Republican 

b.  Democratic 
c. other 

If  you  decide  to  fill  out  the  ques- 
tionnaire, please  return  your 
responses  to  the  Elm  office,  care  of 
Beyond  Our  World.  The  results 
could  prove  to  be  interesting  as  we 
test  your  political  hi-q. 


Questions  Raised 


Because  of  an  inaccurate  and 
misleading  statement  in  the  Feb. 
10,  1984,  editorial,  "No  Room  at  the 
Inn,"  that  says,  "students  here 
(Washington  College)  pay  almost 
twice  as  much  for  room  than  do 
students  in  state  universities,"  I 
would  like  to  present  the  following 
information: 

Having  received  tuition,  room, 
and  board  bills  from  both 
Washington  College  and  the 
University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore 
County,  and  having  recently  com- 
pleted Financial  Aid  Forms 
(which,  under  penalty  of  law.  must 
be  accurate),  I  can  present  an  ac- 
tual comparison  for  the  1983-84 
academic  year  for  the  room  rates 
of  both  schools. 

At  a  cost  of  $700  per  semester  for 
lodging,  a  Washington  College  stu- 
dent can  live  in  a  single-occupancy 
room,  in  a  suite,  with  full  bath,  kit- 


chenette, and  a  common  room. 

For  $730  per  semester  for  lodg- 
ing, a  UMBC  student  can  live  in  a 
double-occupancy  room,  bath 
shared  with  an  adjoining  double- 
occupancy  room,  no  kitchenette, 
and  no  common  room. 

If  my  niath  is  correct,  a 
Washington  College  student,  for  $30 
less  each  semester,  gets  much 
more  gracious  living  quarters  than 
does  a  student  at  UMBC. 

And  that  doesn't  add  up  to  "twice 
as  much." 

W.C.  Ward 

Editor's  Note:  The  Elm's  editorial 
did  not  refer  to  UMBC  in  particular, 
but  rather  state  colleges  and 
universities  in  general.  In  addition, 
the  majority  of  rooms  at  WC  has 
neither  kitchenette  nor  full  bath, 
and  about  half  the  rooms  here  are 
double-occupancy . 


Help  This  Harvest 


xne  situation  in  Nicaragua  is  ex- 
tremely critical  at  this  time.  The 
Nicaraguan  economy  which 
depends  heavily  on  only  a  few 
agricultural  exports  has  been 
under  increasing  attack  from  CIA  - 
backed  counterrevolutionaries. 
Several  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  damage  has  already 
resulted  from  attacks  such  as  the 
one  against  the  vital  oil  storage 
facilities  at  the  port  of  Corinto  last 
October. 

Nicaragua  needs  a  successful 
coffee  harvest  to  be  able  to  pur- 
chase basic  food  stuffs,  medicines, 
spare  parts  for  industry  and 
transportation,  and  oil.  Because  of 
the  urgent  political  and  military 
situation,  many  Nicaraguans  have 
been  mobilized  in  the  defense  of 
their  country  and  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  the  December-February 
coffee  harvest  this  year. 

That  is  why  I  have  chosen  to  res- 
pond to  Nicaragua's  call  for  inter- 
national work  brigades  to  ensure  a 
successful  coffee  harvest  this  year. 

In  the  United  States,  the  National 
Network    in    Solidarity    with    the 


Nicaraguan  People  (NNSNP)  is 
working  to  coordinate  volunteer 
participation.  U.S.  citizens  have  a 
particular  role  in  this  harvest, 
t>ecause  if  it  were  not  for  our 
government's  open  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  government  of 
Nicaragua,  the  Nicaraguans  would 
be  free  to  develop  their  own 
political  life  and  their  own 
economy  in  peace. 

By  participating  in  the  volunteer 
coffee  harvest,  I  hope  to  show  that 
as  an  American  citizen,  I  stand 
with  the  people  of  Nicaragua  in 
their  mioment  of  need  and  that  I  op- 
pose the  policies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. I  urge  others  to  sup- 
port and  write  to  NNSNP  for  fur- 
ther information  on  how  to  help  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  and  to  make 
donations.  Their  address  is: 
NNSNP,  2025  "I"  Street  NW,  suite 
402,  Washington,  DC,  20006. 

The  time  has  come  to  give  Cen- 
tral America  back  to  its  people ! 

David  L.  Wiltsie 

1800  Market  St.  #7 

San  Francisco, 

CA  94102 


Mrs.  HcLaln  stands  with  Dr.  Harvey  Bender  the  first  professor 
to  hold  the  McLaln  DUtingulsbed  Visiting  Professor  Chair  in 
the  Natural  Sciences.  Bender  will  be  on  campni  for  10  days. 


Fall       Registration 


Advising  and  registration  for 
Fall  1984  will  take  place  during 
March  26-April  6.  Thursday.  March 
29th  and  Wednesday  April  4th  have 
been  set  aside  specifically  for  ad- 
vising with  no  classes.  Students 
ahouM  arrange  appointments  with 


advisors  as  soon  as  possible.  Ad- 
visors with  large  numbers  of  ad- 
visees may  wish  to  begin  prior  to 
March  29th.  It  is^hoped  that  all 
registration  wiU  be  completed  and 
in  tlie  Registrar's  Office  by  Friday, 
April  «th. 
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Kelly  Art  Exhibit   Challenges  Vieweis 


by  Eric  Lorberer 
Staff  Reporter 

Mary  Kelly's  "Post-Partum 
Document"  is  an  extremely 
challenging  work  of  art.  In  her  lec- 
ture of  Thursday,  March  15,  she 
stated  that  the  title  of  the  six-part 
exhibit  comes  from  the  word  "par- 
t'u-ition,"  which  means  "the  act  of 
giving  birth."  In  the  book  which 
bears  the  same  title  as  the  exhibit, 
Kelly  further  explains  this:  "I  am 
trying  to  show  the  reciprocity  of 
the  process  of  socialisation  in  the 
first  few  years  of  life.  It  is  not  only 
the  infant  whose  future  personality 
is  formed  at  this  crucial  moment, 
but  also  the  mother  whpse  'feminine 
psychology'  is  sealed  by  the  sexual 
divisions  of  labor  in  childcare." 

Through  the  use  of  slides,  the 
artist-lecturer  led  her  audience 
through  a  narrative  rendition  of 
this  process.  She  served  only  as 
guide  in  this  capacity,  tying 
together  the  disciplines  of  an- 
thropology, psychology,  and 
linguistics,  making  terms  and 
theories  clear  in  each  of  these 
areas,  and  giving  a  general 
backgroimd    of   the   work   to   the 


In  the  slide  presentation,  Kelly 
showed  examples  from  the 
documents,  each  connplete  with 
diagrams,  charts,  schema,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  artwork  that 
constitutes  each  dociunent,  and  a 
final  question.  The  schema,  charts, 
and  diagrams  range  from  those  of 
Lacan  to  daVinci;  the  art  itself 
takes  the  forms  of  soiled  diapers, 
plaster  hand  plaques  (of  the 
baby's),  and  slates  analagous  to 
the  Rosetta  stone  (complete  with 
child  hieroglypics),  among  other 
things;  and  the  questions  which 
conclude  each  document  are  those 
posed  by  the  mother  at  each  stage 
of  the  developing  mother-child 
relationship,  e.g.  "What  have  I 
done  wrong?" 

With  its  various  modes  of  expres- 
sion and  its  imderlying  technical 
bases,    many    people    confronted 


Feminist 


by  Jean  Stelgleman 
Staff  reporter 

Joan  Copjec,  a  contributor  to 
many  British  and  American  jour- 
nals, lectured  on  both  Sally  Pot- 
ter's "Thrillers"  and  the  implica- 
tions of  latter  day  feminism. 

The  screenplay  for  the  movie, 
"Thrillers",  was  adapted  from 
Puccini's  opera,  "La  Boheme." 
"La  Boheme"  centers  on  the  story 
of  Mimi,  a  seamstress,  and  her 
lover,  one  of  four  men  living 
together  in  a  Bohemian  lifestyle. 
Deviating  from  its  opera  source, 
the  movie  depicts  Mimi  relating 
the  story  of  her  life  from  three  dif- 
ferent  perspectives.  The 
cinematography  intersperses  the 
monologue  with  stills  from  a  pro- 
duction of  the  Puccini  opera . 

Next,  Copjec  centered  her  lec- 
ture on  the  role  of  feminism  and 
women  in  the  movies.  In  movies, 
strong  female  characters  will  often 
be  crucial  in  bringing  about  the 
solution,  only  to  disappear  after 
this  solution  has  been  reached. 
Another  aspect  of  "be  role  of  women 
in  the  nairative  involves  the  nar- 


with  "Post-Partum  Document" 
have  a  difficult  time  responding  to 
it  as  visual  art.  Mary  Kelly  is  the 
first  to  admit  that  it  does  not  look 
like  what  the  viewer  is  used  to;  she 
doesn't  want  it  to.  As  she  indicated 
in  her  lecture,  she  believes  that  art 
can  and  should  speak  about  more 
than  itself.  One  must  also  realize 
that  "Post-Partum  Document"  fits 
into  a  historical  context:  "avant- 
garde"  does  not  mean  trendy  or 
vogue,  but  rather  experimental.  It 
therefore  must  recognize  and  ac- 
coimt  for  what  has  gone  before. 


Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, Mary  Kelly  as  a  feminUt 
artist  does  not  want  to  portray 
woman  as  a  figure,  or  object;  this 
would  defeat  her  purpose.  She 
therefore  chooses  to  communicate 
woman  through  the  means 
previously  discussed. 

"Post-Partum  Document"  is,  of 
course,  a  challenging  work,  but  the 
challenge  can  and  should  be  met. 
The  book,  Post-Partum  Document, 
is  available  at  Miller  Library  for 
anyone     interested     in     the 


"One  of  the  Rosetta  Stones 
"Post  Partum  Document. 


that  compose  Document  VI  of 


Roie  of  Women 


native's  tendency  to  attack  or 
criticze  the  central  woman  as  the 
potential  aggressor.  In  this  genre 
of  cinema,  women  are  considered 
the  spectacle  and  object  of  the  nar- 
rative. In  many  areas  of  such 
cinema,  women  are  the  image  and 
object  of  voyeurism,  yet  are  not 
traditionally  the  main  part  of  the 
audience. 

Copjec  then  referred  back  to  the 
plot  and  theme  of  Potter's 
"Thrillers."  In  the  film,  the  story  is 
given  three  treatments.  The  first 
interpretation  is  amusing,  whereas 
the  second  and  third  assume  a 
more  serious  tone.  The  lecture 
gave  way  to  a  question-and-answer 
session.  Copjec  made  the  gloomy 
treatment  of  women  in  literature 
and  film  clear.  Copjec  expressed 
her  belief  that  if  women  can  just  be 
made  to  realize  their  inferior  posi- 
tion, they  could  have  an  equal 
chance  for  intellectual  freedom. 


psychological    and    linguistic    roots 
of  Mary  Kelly's  work. 

Also,  Document  VI  of  the  exhibit, 
which  deals  with  the  child's  ac- 
quisition of  language  and  subse- 
quent entry  into  a  patriarchal 
society,  will  be  on  display  in  the 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center  from 
March  26  to  April  8.  "Post-Partum 
Document"  comes  to  Washington 
College  as  part  of  a  larger  exhibit, 
"The  Revolutionary  Power  of 
Women's  Laughter." 


Joan  Copjec  lectured  Monday 
night  on  Sally  Potter's 
"Thrillers"  and  the  implica- 
tions of  latter  day  feminism. 


Congratulations,  Libby! 


Calendar 
Campus 

Friday,  March  23 
10:30  a.m.:    Eve   Merriam  -   "A 
Writer  Discussing  the  Integrity  of 
Literary    Forms";     Sophie    Kerr 
Room. 

3:00  p.m.:  Women's  Tennis  vs. 
Anne  Arundel. 

10:00  p.m.:  The  Movies;  Coffee 
House. 

Saturday,  March  24 
1 :  00  p.m. :  Baseball  vs.  Widener. 

4:00  p.m.:  Amy  La  Motte,  Mezzo- 
soprano,  Elizabeth  Parcell,  Piano; 
Norman  James  Theater. 

Monday,  March  26 

3:00  p.m.:  Women's  Softball  vs. 
Catonsville. 

8:00  p.m.:  The  Revolutionary 
Power  of  Women's  Laughter  opens 
(closes  April  8) ;  Fine  Arts. 

Tuesday,  March  27 
3:00  p.m:  Men's  Tennis  vs.  Mary 
Washington. 

3:00  p.m.:  Baseball  vs.  Washington 
Bible. 

7:00  p.m.:  Giorgio  Piazzi  - 
"Careers  in  Fashion  and 
Photography.;  Hynson  Lounge. 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  series  -  "Investiga- 
tion of  a  Citizen  Above  Suspicion"; 
Norman  James  Theater. 

Wednesday,  March  28 
3:00  p.m.:  Baseball  vs.  Upsala. 

4:00  p.m.:  Music  Performance 
Class;  Tawes  Theater. 

7:30  p.m.:  Spanish  Film  - 
"Bullfight";  Norman  James 
Theater. 

9:00  p.m.:  Spring  Concert  - 
"NRBQ";  Cafeteria. 

Thursday,  March  29 

Advising  Day  -  No  classes. 


1:15  p.m.: 
Theater. 

3:00    p.m. 
Galludet. 


Dance  Concert;  Tawes 


Men's    Tennis    vs. 


3:30  p.m.:  Women's  lacross  vs. 
Johns  Hopkins. 

7:00-9:00 p.m.:  CoUege Community 
Concert  Choir  rehearsal;  Norman 
James  Theater. 


7:15  p.m.:  Library  Film  Series  - 
L.B.J.:     The    Last    Interview"; 
Ground  Floor  Classroom,  Miller 
Library. 


-aU&lh^aV  tii't^  (!i>'i3,V«Ji''uo,>4i;  ^V-i'-'C  tiwC«'l^     \. 
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Are  All  College  Athletics  C 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Staff  Reporter 

and 
Kelly  Morrissey 
News  Editor 
"It  is  the  perception  of  both  the 
students    and    staff    wittiin     the 
women 's  program  that  they  are  not 
taken  as  seriously  as  the  men's 
program.  Women  athietes  are  not 
perceived  to  be  as  dedicated  as 
men;  women's  sports  are  not  con- 
sidered   to    be    as   strenuous    as 
men's.  In  general  the  women  feel 
they  are  treated  not  as  'atlUetes 
participating  in   a   sport'  but  as 
'girls  playing  games.'  " 

Report  of  Ad-Hoc  Committee 
on  Women 's  Athletics  at 
Washignton  College,  1982 
Before    examining    tiie    present 
relationsliip  between  tiie  men  and 
women's  sports  program  at  WC,  it 
is     important     to     realize    tliat 
women's    participation    in    inter- 
collegiate activity  at  this  college  is 
a  relatively  recent  event. 

'^Commentary 


Just  15  years  ago,  the  college 
provided  no  varsity  teams  for 
women.  Instead,  athletic  activities 
consisted  of  an  intramurals  pro- 
gram and  required  classes  in 
physical  education.  Coach  Penny 
Fall  arrived  at  WC  during  this 
period  to  serve  as  Director  of 
Women's  Physical  Education. 

Coach  Fall  noted  that  the  in- 
tramural program  was  particular- 
ly strong,  with  about  80%  of  the 
school's  women  participating  on  an 
intramural  team.  With  the  passage 
of  Title  IX  (1972)  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act,  however,  athletic  focus  shifted 
toward  the  establishm,ent  of  inter- 
collegiate competition. 

The     first    women's    sport    at 
Washington  College  to  achieve  var- 
sity status,  after  existing  as  a  club 
sport    for    two    years    was    crew, 
followed    closely    by    tennis    and 
volleyball.  Fall,  the  self  proclaim- 
ed    "advocate     of     women's 
Athletics"     on     this     campus, 
asserted  that  the  passage  to  obtain- 


ing  approval  of  these  sports  was 

long  and  arduous. 
"I  had  to  bring  out  every  gun  I 
could  muster,"  she  said,  to  con- 
vince the  nearly  all-male  athletic 
Council  of  the  early  70's  to  in- 
augurate the  women's  teams.  The 
way  was  made  easier  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Shorewomen  gradually  added  var- 
sity teams  to  their  program  in 
cheerleading,  softball,  and,  in  1982, 
lacrosse.  With  women  sports  teams 
now  firmly  entrenched  at 
Washington  College,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  these  teams 
receive  the  same  treatment  as 
their  male  counterparts  with 
regard  to  facilities,  coaching  per- 
sonnel, recruitment  and  support. 

A  casual  perusal  of  sports  pro- 
grams at  W.C.  indicates  a  glaring 
disparity  between  the  quality  of 
facilities  for  men  and  women. 

In  order  to  reach  the  women's 
lacrosse  field,  team  members  must 
descend  a  steep  30  foot  embank- 


ment  into  a  ravine,  cross  a  set  of 
railroad  tracks,  and  then  clamber 
up  the  opposite  side  with  the  aid  of 
small  trees  and  vines.  The 
stickwomen  complain  that  the  con- 
ditions become  especially  muddy 
and  dangerous  when  it  rains. 

Though  the  administration  has 
tried  to  remedy  the  situation  by  in- 
stalling wooden  steps  in  the  ravine, 
these  steps  are  still  under  construc- 
tion. 

The  women's  troubles  do  not  end 
when  they  reach  their  playing 
field.  Complained  Women's  Varsi- 
ty Lacrosse  Coach  Nancy  Dick, 
"I've  been  requesting  for  three 
years  for  the  field  to  be  Ughtly 


Court  Neutralizes  Title  iX 


by  David  Joyce 
Staff  Reporter 
and 
Amy  Self  ert 
Editor-in-Chief 
The    scourge     of    sexual 
discrimination  has  always  been  a 
major    impediment    for    young 
women  in  pursuit  of  an  education  in 
our  nation's  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Indeed,  numerous  laws  have 
been  passed  to  protect  women  from 
such     petty     prejudice     and     ig- 
norance. Title  IX  of  the  1972  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  such  a  law. 

Section  901  of  the  law  states:  "No 
person  in  the  United  States  shall, 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the 


programs  that  receive  funds 
directly  from  Washington. 

The  case  is  associated  with  the 
revised  decision  centered  around 
Grove  City  College,  a  small  Uberal 
arts  college  similar  to  Washington 
College.  At  issue  was  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  several  students 
granted  federal  aid  through  the 
Department  of  Education  allowed 
the  government  to  impose  the 
restrictions  of  Title  IX  upon  the 
school. 

As  the  college  did  not  receive 
federal  funds  directly,  it  was 
argued  that  Title  IX  did  not  apply- 
as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  col- 
lege officials  refused  to  sign  the 
form    associated    with    the    law. 


benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  educa- 
tion program  or  activity  receiving 
federal  financial  assistance." 

Since  its  creation,  Title  IX  has 
been  interpreted  to  imply  that  any 
college  that  receives  federal  funds 
for  any  program  has  to  comply 
with  strict  standards  designed  to 
prohibit  discrimination.  The  law 
would  apply  even  if  it  were  limited 
to  a  single  person  v?ith  a  govern- 
ment scholarship. 

Unfortunately,  a  February  28th 
Supreme  Court  decision  to  view  the 
law  within  a  narrow  scope  may  en- 
sure that  the  spectre  of  sexual  bias 
may  once  again  haunt  college  cam- 
puses throughout  the  land.  Under 
the  revised  ruling,  the  government 
has  to  provide  protection  from  sex- 
ual  discrimination  to  only  those 


Federal  grants  were  subsequently 
cut  off,  causing  four  students  and 
the  college  administration  to  take 
the  matter  to  court.  In  the  1978 
decision,  the  Western  District 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  upheld  the 
order  to  cut  off  aid.  Moreover,  the 
members  of  the  lower  courts  read 
Title  IX  in  a  broad  sense,  meaning 
that  the  law  gave  institutionwide 
coverage. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  to 
interpret  the  law  in  a  narrow  sense 
can  lie  cited  as  the  first  civil  rights 
victory  for  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion. Even  so,  while  Reagan  may 
have  won  the  battle,  he  may  lose 
the  war  of  reelection  against  the 
Democrats  because  of  his  conser- 
vative stance  on  this  issue. 
Specifically,  since  the  polls  have 
shown  Reagan  to  have  a  consistent- 


ly  poor  standing  among  female 
voters,  the  Title  IX  ruling  can  be 
viewed  only  as  a  wedge  destined  to 
widen  the  gender  gap. 

Back  at  college,  the  revised  ver- 
sion of  Title  IX  should  be  viewed  by 
women  with  some  alarm.  Ac- 
cording to  dissenting  Associate 
Justice  William  Brennan,  a  danger 
is  present  because  a  given  college 
"is  not  prohibited  from 
discriminating  in  its  admissions, 
its  athletic  programs,  or  even  its 
various  academic  departments." 

Yet  hope  may  remain  for  female 
students  at  State  colleges  and 
universities.  As  state  institutions, 
these  colleges  and  their  programs 
fall  under  the  provisions  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  rather  than  Title  IX 
(which  applies  only  to  private  in- 
dividuals and  organizations).  The 
14th  Amendment  states :  "No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  inununities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  any  State 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty 
or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws."  Thus,  to  fulfill  its  con- 
stitutional obligations,  a  state,  as 
well  as  its  various  agents,  must 
provide  equal  treatment  to  all  per- 
sons, including  women. 

At  present,  a  suit  involving 
equaUty  in  athletics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  (a  State  school)  is 
pending  in  the  lower  courts.  Since 
the  case  arises  under  the  14th 
Amendment,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that,  if  the  case  were  to  reach  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Court  would  be 
forced  to  rule  in  favor  of  a  balance 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
facilities  and  programs  for  both 
men  and  women  at  State  schools. 
Such  a  decision  easily  could  result 
in  a  great  disparity  in  athletics  bet- 
ween private  and  state  institutions. 
Yet  all  is  not  lost;  Congress  does 
indeed  possess  the  power  to  amend 
or  revise  Title  IX  so  as  to  ensure  a 
stricter  application  of  its  provi- 
sions. Nonetheless,  although 
Washington  College  is  a  private  in- 
stitution, it  does  have  a  distinct 
responsibility  to  maintain  a  strong 
degree  of  equality  in  both  its 
academic  and  atheletic  programs.  V 


In  order  to  gain  admission  toi 

obstacle  of  the  hill.  Soon  to  be 

an  almost  impossible  task  a  U 

seeded    and    rolled,    but    so    far, 

nothing's  been  done." 

The  women's  softball  team  faces 
an  even  graver  problem.  Due  to 
construction  of  the  Casey  Swimm- 
ing Center,  the  team  has  lost  the 
site  of  its  softball  diamond.  Tam- 
my Schauber,  who  serves  as 
Women's  Trainer,  commented, 
"Right  now,  the  sottbaU  team 
doesn't  have  a  field.  We're  playmg 
in  the  cornstalks."  Like  the 
lacrosse  team,  the  softball  women 
must  utilize  land  on  the  other  side 
of  the  railroad  tracks. 

Many  female  athletes  point  also 
to  sexual  inequities  in  the  use  of  in- 
door facilities.  The  men's  locker 
room  is  several  times  larger  than 
the  women's.  And,  while  the  men's 
teams  have  the  use  of  three 
whirlpool  baths,  the  women  may 


only  a  single  whirlpool,  which 
mechanically  faulty. 
geveral  women's  coaches  also 
pressed  concern  at  the  methods 
jployed  in  dividing  gym  time. 
inunented  Dick,  "Women  can't 
it  anvthing  indoors  in  the  spring 
[il  late  at  night  because  baseball 

lacrosse  get  first  go."  Inside 
u-ces  confirmed  that  men's 
ims  are  always  afforded  the 
timal  practice  hours  in  the  gym- 
siiim.  Said  Schauber,  "it's  sad 

women  are  last  on  the  list  to 
tgymtime." 

Coaching  Personnel 
]o  the  female  sports  teams  suf- 

inequality    with    regard      to 


!  must  surmount  the 
s  a  staircase  to  make 

Ung  personnel?  Coach  Penny 

argues  that  the  women's 
s  are  grossly  understaffed  in 
•arison  with  their  male 
'wparts.  "Without  cross  coun- 

said  Fall,  "I  run  exactly  the 
-  number  of  sports  as  the  men 

If  you  look  at  the  men's 
rtment,  you  have  a  full-time 
•tary,  two  other  full-time  men 
'e  staff,  an  athletic  trainer,  an 
"Bent  man,  plus  the  various 

head  coaches.. .What  I  have  is 
lie  part  time  coaches  plus 
™r  full  time  assistant  and  a 
*^  who  comes  in  for  two 
5 "  Karen  Smith,  director  of 
^  information,  explained  the 
wms  involved  with  this  situa- 
»y  saying,  "The  lack  of  person- 
lakes  it  difficult  to  cover  all 
'»«les  the  way  they  should  be." 


Equal? 

In  reference  lo  her  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, Nancy  Dick,  head  coach 
for  women's  lacrosse,  echoed  both 
Fall  and  Smith's  sentiments  by 
stating,  "The  college  needs  a  full 
time  person  who  can  do  field 
sports." 

Yet,  in  some  instances,  the  men's 
teams  have  more  team  members 
to  coach  than  their  female  counter- 
parts. As  Karen  Smith,  professor  of 
physical  education,  pointed  out, 
"The  men's  lacrosse  team  has 
twice  as  many  people  (as  the 
women's  lacrosse  team)  but  only 
three  assistants."  In  effect,  com- 
plaints of  personnel  shortages  in 
the  coaching  departments  appear 
in  both  men's  and  women's  sports. 

However,  Coach  Fall  feels  the 
quality  of  coaching  has  not  suf- 
fered from  the  sparse  number  of 
women's  coaches.  "The  people  who 
are  involved  in  my  program. "said 
Fall,  "are  committed,  as  much  as 
any  male  coach  here,  to  giving  the 
athletes  who  come  into  their  pro- 
gram the  best  possible  experience 
they  can."  Although  Tammy 
Schauber  caUed  for  more  full-time 
coaches,  she  also  believes  that  "the 
women  are  lucky  to  have  such 
devoted  part-time  coaches." 

A  dry  comparison  between  the 
salaries  of  men's  and  women's 
coaches  would  be  misleading 
because  of  the  disproportionate 
number  of  part-time  coaches  with 
respect  to  full-time  coaches.  But 
Edward  Athey,  Director  of 
Athletics,  declares  "the  money  is 
there  if  it  is  needed. ..we  are  trying 
to  equalize." 

Because  WC  is  a  Division  in 
school,  it  is  tmable  to  offer  athletic 
scholarships  to  potential  athletes. 
Said  Fall,  "We  get  what  walks  in 
the  door;"  tor  the  most  part.  This 
situation  is  not  remedied  through 
recruitment. 

Presently,  the  women's  athletic 
department  lacks  the  persormel  to 
recruit  potential  athletes.  In  a 
report  issued  in  1982,  the  Ad-Hoc 
Committee  on  Women's  Athletic 
wrote,  "The  active  deliberate 
recruitment  of  women  athletes  is 
practically  non-existent.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  coaching  staff 
to  do  its  own  recruitment,  if 
desired. ..The  women's  depart- 
ment, as  it  is  currently  constituted, 
does  not  appear  to  have  the  time 
necessary  to  actively  recruit 
students."  In  lieu  of  recruitment. 
Director  of  Admissions  Kevin 
Coveney,  makes  a  special  effort  to 
relay  the  athletic  interest  of  apply- 
ing students  to  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment. In  his  work,  Coveney  has  not 
found  WC's  existing  athletic 
facilities  to  be  discouraging  to  pro- 
spective women  applicants. 
However,  he  states,  "I  think  if  we 
had  a  fall  field  sport  for  women,  it 
would  be  attractive  to  a  lot  of 
students  I  see  on  the  road." 

The  absence  of  a  fall  field  sport 
tor  women  is  a  matter  of  concern 
for  sports  enthusiasts  throughout 
the  campus.  Assistant  Women's 
Lacrosse  Coach,  Kathy  Wayne 
tielieves  that  the  College  should  at- 
tempt to  field  a  team  in  soccer  or 
field  hockey.  However,  Coach  Fall 
said,  "Because  many  women  play 
more  than  one  sport,  I'm  afraid 
that  with  the  addition  of  one, 
another  may  go  down  the  tubes." 
Support 

While  the  question  of  whether 
women  athletes  receive  equal 
treatment  with  regard  to  material 
needs  evokes  a  diversity  of  opinion, 
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The  Casey  Swimming  Center  is  being  placed  over  the  site  of  the 
women  s  Softball  field,  leaving  the  women  to  play  across  the 
tracks  amidst  the  corn  stalks. 

Washington  College."  Speaking  for 
the  athletic  department,  Edward 
Athey  insists  the  department  has 
operated  within  the  confines  of  Ti- 
tle IX  since  the  law  was  passed. 
Moreover,  Athey  commented  that 
"in  philosophy  and  procedure,  the 
women's  program  operates  the 
same  as  the  men's."  Be  this  as  it 
may,  many  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram are  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
it  is  functioning.  "I  feel  strongly," 
said  Coach  Dick,  "that  the  kids 
aren't  getting  what  they  should 
have."  As  Karen  Smith  phrased  it, 
"In  general,  the  College  has  not 
committed  itself  to  a  class  act  with 
regard  to  personnel  and  funds  for 
either  men's  or  women's  sports." 


the  subject  of  equal  fan  support 
draws  a  consensus.  A  rough  com- 
parison between  the  sidelines  of 
any  WC  women's  competition  and 
that  of  its  male  counterpart  would 
indicate  that  the  women  receive 
about  one-eighth  the  audience  that 
the  men  do.  Yet,  as  Coach  Fall 
points  out,  the  bulk  of  this  meager 
support  for  the  women's  teams 
comes  from  the  men  students  par- 
ticularly the  male  athletes. 

it  also  appears  that  the  female 
teams  are  deficient  in  ad- 
ministrative support  as  well  as  stu- 
dent support.  "Outside  the  pro- 
gram" commented  Penny  Fall,  "I 
honestly  believe  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  athletics  for  women  at 


The  women's  lacrosse  team  begins  their  arduous  journey  to 
their  field  by  crossing  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks. 
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WC  Dance  Company  to  Present  Concert 


by  Caty  Coundjeris 
Staff  Reporter 

The  Washington  CoUege  Dance 
Company,  under  the  direction  of 
Karen  Lynn  Smith,  professor  of 
physical  education,  wiU  present  the 
annual  Dance  Concert  in  Tawes 
Theatre  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
March  29th  and  30th.  The  evening 
production  will  begin  at  8  p.m.,  and 
a  special  matinee  performance  will 
be  held  Thursday  afternoon  at  1:15 
for  an  audience  of  approximately 
500  school  children.  Admission  is  $2 
for  adults  and  free  for  children, 
students  and  faculty. 

The  program  encompasses  a 
diversified  selection  of  dance  rang- 
ing from  ballet,  modern,  and  jazz 
to  musical  theatre  forms.  The  con- 
cert will  consist  of  the  dances 
"Sing,  Sing,  Sing,"  "The  Audition" 
with  music  from  A  Chorus  Line, 
"Brush  Strokes,"  "La  Luna," 
"Ease  on  Down  the  Road"  from 
The  Wiz,  and  "Come  Dance  With 
Me"  -  choreographed  by  Artistic 
Director  Karen  Smith.  A  student 
work,  "Playing  in  the  Alley,"  will 
be  danced  by  choreographers  Pia 
Bonaparte  and  MacKerrow 
Talcott.     Choreographer,     Steve 

Munford  will  present  his  mine,  "Le 
Dejeune."  Elizabethan  dances,  a 
Pavane  and  Galliard,  will  be  ac- 
companied by  the  Early  Music 
Ensemble  under  the  direction  of 
Atnzie  Parcell.  Appalachian  clogg- 
ing by  Sue  C.  Simmons  and  Andy 
Melissano  of  the  Footloose  Clog- 
gers  will  round  out  the  program. 


"The  show  is  designed  to  appeal 
to  all  ages  and  all  tastes,  because  it 
includes  a  variety  of  dance  forms," 
commented  Smith. 


Throughout  the  past  year  the 
dance  company  has  shown  itself  to 
be  an  active  group.  In  the  early 
fall,  company  members  attended 
the  annual  Dance  Festival  spon- 
sored by  the  Maryland  Council  for 
the  Dance,  (of  which  Smith  is  the 
current  president).  In  addition,  the 
company  spent  a  vigorous  weekend 
attending  many  types  of  dance 
classes  at  Essex  Community  Col- 
lege. Christmas  foimd  the  company 
dancers  garbed  in  the  style  of  the 
ancient  English  as  they  performed 
at  the  Elizabethan  Dinner.  Earlier 
this  semester  on  Feb.  22,  a  few 
members  attended  an  Eastern 
District  Association  Pre- 
Connentlon  Workshop.  They 
received  classes  in  ballet  in- 
structed by  Cherie  Noble  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Ballet  Company  and 
jazz  from  Jean  Anne  Hughes,  a 
member  of  the  Jazz  Dance  Center 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  company  anticipates  an 
equally  active  schedule  in  the  up- 
coming months.  In  April,  following 
the  Dance  Concert  "we  are  plann- 
ing to  sponsor  a  workshop  in 
character  dance  Tuichi  C-huan  as 
part  of  the  celebration  for  National 
Dance  Week,"  said  Smith.  In  addi- 
tion, next  year  WC  will  be  hosting 
the  12th  State  Dance  Festival. 


Francis  Burnet  and  J.R.  Porter  kick  up  their  heels  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  annual  Dance  Concert. 


ROBERT  L.  FORNEY,  INC. 
Jeweler 

Downtown  -  Cross  St. 

A  FRIBNDL  Y  A  TMOSPHCRE  FOR  QUALITY  SHOPPING 

Jewelry,  Watch,  and  Related  Repairs 
8:30  -  5  Mon.  -  FrI. 

9-1  Sot.  778-1966 


Serious  runners  should  stop 
wasting  their  time. 

The  New  Balance  700  is  a  competitive  training  shoe  that  can 
help  purposehil  runners  run  faster.  Because  its  exclusive  Cellogram" 
midsole/wedge  returns  more  of  a  runner's  energy  to  his  stride.  And 
because  it's  combination-lasted  and  has  a  cutaway  arch.  ^^^ 
These,  and  all  the  other  features  of  the  700,  mean  that   ^^^ff 
training  in  any  other  shoe  is  simply  a  waste  of  time,    ^^^^r 
hvMahie  in  a  variety  ofividthi.  HGW  balOnCG ' 

700 


Vaui'^. 


*S^  Stone 

P27HIGHST    DOWNTOWN    CHESTERTOWN,  MU 


MISS  D'S 
SNACK  BAR 

HOURS: 

8:00  a.m.  -  11:00  p.m. 

MON.-THURS. 
8:00  o.m.  -   4:30  p.m.  FRIDAY 
6:00  p.m.  -  11.00  p.m.  SUNDAY, 

Jimmyl 


The  Student  Center  is  holding  its 
2nd  annual  Spring  Fashion  Show. 
Fashions  will  be  from  Sly  Horse, 
Just  Jeans,  and  Brambles  to  name 
a  few.  WE  NEED  MODELS  !  !  !  ! 
!  ! 

If  you  would  like  to  model  just 
stop  down  in  the  Student  Center 
during  the  day  and  let  Sharon 
know.  (Pledges  are  graciously  ac- 
cepted!!) 

2nd  Annual  Spring  Fashion  Show 
April  3rd  7:00-8:00  p.m. 
IT'S   IN   THE   COFFEE    HOUSE 
BEFORE  THE  AUCTION ! ! 


^imUnff 


for  Your  Dining 
Pleasure 


Every  Friday,  Saturday  &  Sunday 
Call  778-2100  For  Reservations. 


DANNY'S  NORTHSIDE  RESTAURANT 

Newtown  Square  •  778-4900 

Every  Thursday,  All-You-Can-Eat 
STEAMED  SHRIMP  —  *7.95  per  person 

Every  Sunday  '/j  Price  Pizza  w/Purchase 

of  Pitcher  of  Beer  or  Soda 

College  Heights  Carry  Out 

Phone:  778-4901 


rtWJH.«>IMWiril»«*»{tl»imilliaa'iiiBfWll>ril.lVntnmi 


t»M»U«*.*M**rt<.Wi<WiHi*-ii>»»i«iiil<ftm**W*«"1»'""'*'*^**** 
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One  For  The  Road 


Along  with  backpacks  and 
guidebooks,  students  are  traveling 
to  just  about  every  corner  of  the 
world  with  their  "second 
passport,"  the  International  Stu- 
dent I.D.  Card. 

Available  exclusively  through 
the  not-for-profit  Council  on  Inter- 
national Educational  Exchange, 
Ihe  Card  entitles  students  as  young 
as  12  years  of  age  to  exceptional 
fare  reductions,  discounts,  price- 
cutting  coupons,  reduced  museum 
admissions  as  well  as  automatic 
accident  and  sickness  insurance. 

International  Student  I.D.  Card 
holders,  under  the  age  of  31  years, 
are  offered  exceptional  airfare  dis- 
counts, sometimes  as  much  as  60% 
on  select  regularly-scheduled  com- 
mercial     flights.     Available     ex- 

Want  a  Job? 

Are  you  interested  in  premature 
graying?  Late  nights  in  Spanish 
House?  Writing  up  the  Employee  of 
the  Month? 

If  your  answer  to  any  of  these 
questions  is  yes,  think  about  apply- 
ing for  editorship  of  the  Elm,  1984- 
85  school  year.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Amy  Seifert  (Dor- 
chester 116),  or  Dr.  Richard  Gillin, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tions by  phoning  ext.  260.  To  see  the 
current  editors  in  action,  drop  by 
the  Elm  office  in  Spanish  House 
any  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  night, 
or  call  ext.  321. 


Wanted:  One  Editor 
Applicatons  for  the  Office  of 
Pegasus  Editor  are  now  being  ac- 
cepted. For  more  information,  con- 
tact Mike  Kline  or  Dr.  Richard 
Gillin,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Publications. 


clusively  through  the  County,  this 
network  of  bargain  fares  includes 
transatlantic  and  transpacific 
routes  as  weU  as  intra-European 
and  Europe  to  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australia  flights. 

As  the  only  internationally 
recognized  proof  of  student  status, 
the  International  Student  I.D.  Card 
entitles  student  travelers  to  dis- 
counts in  50  countries. 

Any  college  or  university  student 
is  eligible  to  apply  for  an  Interna- 
tional Student  I.D.  Card.  Students 
must  be  enrolled  in  a  program  of 
study  leading  to  a  degree  at  an 
accredited  post-secondary  educa- 
tional institution  during  the  current 
academic  year.  To  obtain  the  I.D. 
Card  for  1984,  students  must  be 
enrolled  during  the  1983-84  school 
year  for  either  fall,  spring  or  sum- 
mer sessions. 

Students  can  apply  for  the  Card 
by  requesting  an  application  from 
any  Council  office  or  Council- 
appointed  issuing  offices  on  370 
campuses  across  the  nation.  The 
cost,  $8.00,  automatically  includes 
accident/sickness  insurance  for  all 
travel  outside  the  U.S. 

The  Council  also  maintains  an  In- 
ternational Student  I.D.  Card 
Scholarship  Fund  financed  from 
sales  of  the  Card.  Now  in  its  4th 
year,  the  Fund  awards  travel  sub- 
sidies to  students  in  service  or 
study  projects  in  the  world's 
developing  countries.  To  date,  a 
total  of  $35,400  has  been  awarded  to 
54  students.  U.S.  high  school  and 
under-graduate  students  who  are 
planning  a  study  program  or  ser- 
vice project  in  the  developing  na- 
tions of  Asia,  Africa  or  Latin 
America  can  consult  with  CIEE  for 
further  details  and  application 
forms. 


The  Washington  College 
Maintenance  Department  is  look- 
ing for  a  few  good  people  to  work 
this  summer.  Anyone  interested  in 
working  should  contact  Jim  Quinn 
at  the  Business  Office. 


Washington  College  Concert  Series 
presents 

IHEWESTVIRGINIASyHPHONEIlE 

Donald  Portnoy,  Conductor 

Saturday,  March  31,  at  8  p.m. 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 

Admission  by  season  ticket  (student  or  regular),  or 
single  tickets  at  the  door  $5  (children  and  non- 
Washington  Students  $2). 

PiesenleS  with  support  of  Mid-Atlantic  State.  Art  Coniortliiiii. 
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339 </2  High  Street 
(NexttoC-Town) 

778-6940 

Open  9-5 


SPECIAL 

Free  installation  of 

all  tires  &  tubes 

until  April  15. 


SUMM6R  S6SSION  ot 

nNN€  nRUND€L 

COMMUNITV  COLLCGC 


Comprehensive  Liberal  Arts  and  Career  Programs 


APPLY  NOW 

MQ\fz  it  Q  learning  Summer . . . 
Coll  269-7646,  or  drop  by  the  Admissions 
Office  for  information  on  courses,  sche- 
dules, registration  and  transferring  credits. 


SUMM€R  SCSSION  B€GINS  JUN€  18 

6-UJeek  Courses  end  July  26 
8-UJeek  Courses  end  August  9 


i:ij!a:~f V  ";'  ■  s ■^:'j^Mssii--..''^Li^:-KKSiSasi: 
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Men's  Lacrosse  Sets  1-2  Record 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

and 

Amy  Seifert 

Editor-in-Chief 

The  men's  lacrosse  team  split 
two  games  this  week,  setting  their 
record  to  1-2. 

The  Shoremen  travelled  to  St. 
Mary's  in  southern  Maryland,  on 
March  17.  They  came  away  vic- 
torious with  a  score  of  11-4.  WC 
scored  three  goals  in  each  of  the 
first  three  quarters  and  added  two 
more  goals  in  the  final  period. 

Eight  Shore  players  accounted 
for  the  scores.  Leading  the  way 
was  Ricky  Sowell  who  fired  four  in- 
to the  St.  Mary's  cage.  Tommy 
Gaines  added  one  goal  and  assisted 
on  four  more.  Tom  Euker,  Rick 
Cote,  Kevin  Giblin,  Walker  Taylor, 
Steve  BeviUe,  and  Derick  Smith 
each  scored  one  goal. 

In  the  cage  for  WC,  Greg  Baker 
collected  8  saves.  The  rest  of  the 


SCOREBOARD 


Men's  Lacrosse 

St.  Mary's 

Johns  Hopkins 
Baseball 

Salisbury 

Coppin  State 

Tufte 
Men's  Tennis 

Swarthmore 
Women's  Tennis 

Widener 


7-6  W 


11-4  W 
8-4  L 

3-3  T 
5-4  L 
8-0  L 

9-0  L 

7-2  W 


Shore  defense  performed  solidly  as 
they  prevented  St.  Mary's  from 
taking  several  shots-on-goal. 

Washington  hosted  the  Blue  Jays 
of  Johns  Hopkins  on  Tuesday, 
March  20.  Although  the  Shoremen 
were  overcome  by  the  Division  I 
Blue  Jays,  WC  managed  to  hold 
Hopkins  down  to  a  mere  8-4  vic- 
tory. 

Although  the  Blue  Jays  netted 
the  first  goal,  the  Shoremen  soon 
managed  to  tie  the  score  at  2-2.  WC 
broke  the  stalemate  first  with  a 
third  goal  by  Rick  Cote.  The 
Shoremen  then  missed  two  close 
shots  that  might  have  provided  the 
team  with  a  secure  lead.  The  Blue 
Jays  soon  stormed  back  with  six 
goals  to  the  Shoremen's  one. 

The  match  was  marred  by  inade- 
quate play  on  the  part  of  both 
Hopkins  and  WC.  Players  from 
both  teams  frequently  failed  to 
maintain  their  positions,  often 
resulting  in  free-for-alls  from 
which  neither  team  benefitted. 

Control  was  another  problem 
which  plagued  both  teams.  Neither 
team  demonstrated  any  consistent 
proficiency  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  ball  following  the  face-offs, 
especially  as  the  play  became 
more  frantic  during  the  second 
half.  The  Shoremen  were  further 
hampered  by  their  inability  to 
maintain  control  of  the  baU  once 
they  had  gained  possession.  WC's 
frustration  at  this  was  epitomized 
as  Ricky  Sowell  dropped  to  the 
ground,  beating  his  fists  in  anger, 
after  the  ball  slipped  from  his 
possession  just  when  a  goal  seemed 
witWn  reach. 


A  Hopkins  defenseman  captures  the  ball  from  a  Shoreman 
attack. 


Rounding  up  the  statistics.  Shore 
stickman,  Tommy  Gaines  scored 
two  goals,  and  Rick  Cote  and  John 
Nostrant  each  slid  one  into  the  Blue 
Jay's  net.  Ricky  Sowell  added  two 
assists  in  the  effort. 

Defensively,  Washington  played 
a  strong  game  as  they  held  down 
the  fine  power  of  Hopkins.  In  the 
contest  Shore  goalie  Greg  Baker 
recorded  17  saves. 

In  spite  of  the  loss,  the  Shoremen 
coach  squad  was  pleased  with  the 
team's  effort. 


REMINDER 

RESIDENTS  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  BY  MAIL  WILL 
BE  AVAILABLE  AT  THE  CIR- 
CULATION DESK  IN  THE 
LIBRARY  THROUGH  MARCH  26. 

APRIL  9  IS  THE  LAST  DAY  TO 
REGISTER  FOR  THE  MAY 
PRIMARY. 

ABSENTEE  BALLOT  AP- 
PLICATIONS WILL  BE 
AVAILABLE  AFTER  MARCH  26. 


NEWmthTlCOFFEE  HOUSEHI 

^Ginger  Beer  - 

A  super  non-alcoholic  mixer!! 

*You  asked  for  it,  you  got  it! 

*Best  price  in  town! 

*$.65single/$3.25asix! 

-PLUS- 

^Fresh  Squeezed  Orange  Juice 

*Sold  by  thepint! 
*Only  $1.00  per  pint! 

All  of  these  items  available  starting  TODAY  - 
Friday,  March  23rd  at  4:30!!! 
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Hnnegan  Named  '84  Coach  of  the  Year 


Tbe  National  Association  of 
Basketball  Coaches  (NABC)  has 
picked  Washington  College  Coach 
Tom  Finnegan  as  a  1984  Kodak 
Coach  of  the  Year  tor  the  Middle 
Atlantic  District  of  Division  m. 

Finnegan  is  one  of  eight  Division 
in  district  coaches  of  the  year 
named  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
NABC.  The  eight  form  the  pool  of 
leading  candidates  for  the  national 
Kodak  Coach  of  the  Year  in  this 
division.  The  national  winner  will 
be  selected  by  the  NABC  next  week 
during  its  annual  convention  at  the 
NCAA  Final  Four  Tournament  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  announc- 
ed at  a  press  conference  in  the 
Vestin  Hotel  on  Sunday  morning, 
April  1. 

Finnegan's  team,  which  finished 
the  regular  season  with  a  l»-4 
record,  was  ranked  for  the  first 
time  nationally  in  the  Divison  HI 
Top  Twenty  each  week  of  the 
basketball  season  —  as  high  as  fifth 
place  during  one  week  -  and  finish- 
ed 18th  in  the  nation.  The  Shoremen 
played  in  the  NCAA  Division  m 
National  Tournament  as  an  at- 
large  selection. 


Two  of  the  Shoremen's  regular 
season  losses  were  to  Division  I 
schools,  and  although  no  player 
was  taller  then  6'4",  the  team  out 
rebounded  their  opponents  in  21  of 
26  full-season  contests.  Washington 
College  is  a  co-educational  school 
with  370  fulltime  male  students  and 
no  athletic  scholarships. 

The  Shoremen's  19  wins  repre- 
sent the  best  Washington  College 
basketball  season  since  1925  when 
Coach  Thomas  Kibler's  squad 
posted  a  20-0  record,  the  only 
undefeated  team  in  the  school's 
history. 

Finnegan  has  been  coaching 
basketball  and  tennis  at 
Washington  College  for  14  years. 
An  alumnus  of  the  college,  he 
played  on  the  Ijasketball  squad  and 
established  nine  college  scoring 
records,  including  total  season 
points,  total  career  average  points 
per  game,  and  total  free  throws 
made  in  a  season. 

Selection  of  Finnegan  as  regional 
Division  HI  Coach  of  the  Year 
follows  his  being  named  Coach  of 
the  Year  for  the  Middle  Atlantic's 
Southern  Division.  "My  thanks  go 


Shoreman  Baseball  Team 
Swings  into  Season  Play 


by  Matt  Burke 
Staff  Rep<«ter 

The  Washington  College  baseball 
team  opened  its  season  March  15  at 
Salisbury  State  and  played  the 
Gulls  to  a  3-3  tie  in  12  innings.  Pat 
Jones  knotted  the  score  following  a 
ninth-inning  leadotf  double.  Greg 
Dargan  relieved  Tom  Davis  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ninth  with  the  bases 
loaded  and  none  out.  Dargan 
retired  his  first  three  batters  to 
avert  a  loss. 

Last  Saturday,  the  Shoremen 
split  a  doubleheader  with  Coppin 


State  in  Baltimore.  After  a  5-4  loss 
in  the  opener,  the  Shore  nine  bounc- 
ed back  in  the  nightcap,  7-6. 
Dargan,  again,  provided  the  lift 
and  earned  a  win  in  relief. 

The  Sho'men  retimied  home 
Monday  to  a  three-hit  shutout  at 
the  hands  of  Tuffs  University, 
while  the  Bostonians  coUected 
eight  runs  of  their  own. 

Conference  play  begins  here 
Saturday  with  a  twinbill  against 
defending  Conference  Champion 
Widener  University.  The  first 
game  is  scheduld  for  1  p.m. 


PAT £t  SKIPPER  PRICE  ,  \    ^m 

VILLAGE  TAVERN     Jjf^ 
TAVERN  LIQUORS   ^v 


SPECIALS 


Monday  Nlte 

9-12 

PABST  DRAFT 

40° 

Tuesday  Nite 


MILLER  DRAFT 
40' 


Wednesday  Nite     Friday  Nite 
IIVIPORTED       PEANUT  NITE 
BEER 
90'  Saturday  Nite 


9-12 
LADIES' NITE 


Thursday  Nite 

9-12 
BUD  DRAFT 

40« 
Happy  Hour 
11-12p.in. 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 


10  %  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  w/ith  Prop»r  I.D. 


778-2988 
Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 


FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 
STOP  IN  AT 

JIM 'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs/7.79  per  carton 


to  the  team  and  especially  to  the 
seniors  who  have  been  with  me 
four  years,"  said  Finnegan. 
"Although  this  may  be  considered 
a  personal  award  and  one  of  which 
I'm   honored   to   receive,    it's   a 


reflection  on  the  efforts  of  the  en- 
tire team,  of  Assistant  Coach  Mike 
Hart,  the  managers,  trainer  Tony 
Dougal,  and  the  fans  at  Washington 
College  and  in  the  Chestertown 
community." 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Irene  Nicolaidia 
Staff  reporter 

Being  a  pitcher  requires  com- 
plete concentration,  total  control, 
and  "mounds  of  talent."  Senior 
Tom  Davis  has  displayed  all  three 
of  these,  thus  making  him  this 
week's  Athlete  of  the  Week. 

The  Shoremen  kicked  off  their 
regular  season  on  Thursday, 
March  IS  at  Salisbury  State  with 
Davis  on  the  mound.  This  twelve- 
inning  bout  ended  in  a  3-3  tie.  Davis 
supUed  eight  full  innings  of  sharp 
pitching  and  only  allowed  six  hits 
and  three  runs. 

Returning  to  Chestertown  to  play 
Tufts  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Shoremen  designated  Davis  to 
start  the  home  opener.  Allowing 
only  two  earned  runs  in  seven  full 
innings,  Davis  fell  victim  to 
several  fielding  errors  by  his  team- 
mates, which  ultimately  lead  to  a  9- 
Oloss. 

Davis  played  baseball  for  Ram- 
papo  High  School  in  Franklin 
Lakes,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was 
also  a  pitcher.  He  was  a  member  of 
a  varsity  team  in  his  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Presently,  he  is  strictly  a  starter 
for    the    Washington     College 


Shoremen,  with  whom  he  has 
played  all  four  years.  When  Davis 
goes  out  on  the  mound,  he  tries  to 
set  a  fast  tempo  and  keep  the  ball 
on  the  ground.  By  throwing  his 
favorite  forkball,  along  with  his 
fast  ball  and  curve,  he  has  tried  - 
usually  with  success  -  to  keep  every 
game  close. 

Since  this  is  Davis's  last  year  at 
Washington  College,  his  goals  are 
high.  "I  want  to  help  the  team 
finish  at  the  top  of  the  MAC,  and  to 
keep  the  team  in  every  game  that  I 
pitch." 

Davis  believes  that  the  upcoming 
conference  games  next  week 
should  illustrate  what  the  club  is 
made  of.  "Our  success  depends  on 
several  key  factors."  According  to 
Davis,  "this  year,  we  will  have  to 
rely  on  our  pitcliing,  defenses,  and 
team  speed  to  stay  close  in  the  Mac 
because  of  our  lack  of  long  ball  hit- 
ters." 

Davis  is  majoring  in  political 
science  and  will  graduate  in  May. 
Looking  back  at  his  baseball 
career,  he  remarked,  "I  owe  a  lot 
to  Pete  Morgan,  who  has  caught  for 
me  for  the  past  three  years  and  has 
always  called  a  good  game  behind 
the  plate." 
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Hoffman     Named    Fulbright     Scholar 


by  Kelly  Monissey 
News  Editor 
Margaret  Hoffman  has  been 
amed  recipient  of  the  Fulbright- 
[ays  scholarship.  The  daughter  of 
:harles  E.  Hoffman  of  Baltimore, 
largaret  is  the  seventh  Fulbright 
choiar  from  Washington  College 
ince  1973.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
cholarship,  she  will  be  studying 
nder  Professor  Manfred  Durzak 
f  Oldenburg  University  in  West 
lermany. 

Dr.  Peter  Tapke,  WC's  Fulbright 
rogram  advisor,  reports  that  the 
Dtnmittee  was  impressed  by  the 
loroughness  and  originality  of 
offman's  proposed  study  project. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was 
of  the  best  projects  the 
uJbright  Conunittee  has  seen," 
apkesaid. 

This  study  project  entails  an  in 
epth  study  of  contemporary  Ger- 
lan  workiiig-class  literature.  Hof- 
nan  commented  on  the  factors 


which  originally  drew  her  mteresi 
to  this  subject,  saying,  "Literature 
of  the  working  class  is  a  genre  that 
(doesn't  exist  in  America   and  has 

been  very  popular  in  Germany  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century." 

Her  choice  to  study  abroad  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  genre  is 
peculiar  to  German  Literature.  "I 
was  fortunate  enough,"  states  Hof- 
fman, "to  study  somethmg  mat 
can't  be  studied  in  America."  She 
is  particularly  looking  forward  to 
studying  under  Manfred  Durzak, 
one  of  Germany's  leading 
authorities  on  working  class 
literature. 

While  Hoffman  claimed  she  was 
elated  by  the  news  of  her  Fulbright 
award,  she  also  expressed  her 
relief  at  being  provided  with  a  post- 
graduate project.  As  she  put  it,  "I 
didn't  really  know  what  I  was  going 


SGA: 
Auction,  Show  Successful 


by  Sharon  Himinanen 

Staff  Reporter 

and 

Scott  Behm 

Sports  Editor 

The  W.C.  Coffee  House  was  the 
scene  of  the  Annual  Fashion  Show 
and  the  SGA  sponsored  an  auction 
on  Tuesday  beignning  at  8 :  00  p.m. 

The  evening  commenced  with  a 
fashion  show  sponsored  by  the  Cof- 
fee House.  Sharon  Crew,  who 
emcee'd  the  show,  read  commen- 
taries on  outfits  provided  from 
such    area    merchants    as    Rich 


Mary  Brown  models  a  chic  spring 
outfit  at  the  fashion  show. 


Brambles,  Butterfuly  Bush,  The 
Sly  Horse,  Just  Jeans,  Weston  and 
Wayne.  About  15  students  from 
Washington  College  agreed  to 
model  the  outfits. 

The  night  progressed  on  to  the 
auction,  wiiich  was  sponsored  by 
the  SGA,  with  the  proceeds  going  to 
the  Library  Book  Fund  and  the 
B.U.S.H.  project.  Of  the  85  items 
donated.  Chip  MacLeod  mention- 
ed, "More  local  businesses  con- 
tributed tiiis  year  than  last  year, 
and  there  were  more  contributions 
from  local  than  from  campus." 

The  monetary  outcome,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  better  than  last  year. 
"There  was  more  pledged  last 
year,  but  with  only  third  collected 
we  expect  to  better  last  year  by  300 
to  400  dollars,"  commented 
MacLeod.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pected from  this  years  auction  is 
$1,142,  and  about  $500  has  been  col- 
lected now,  with  the  rest  promised 
in  signed  contracts  which  are  to  be 
paid  sometime  before  April  19th. 

Stated  MacLeod,  "It  wasn't  as 
well  publicized  as  I  would  have  lik- 
ed, and  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  more  faculty  there."  In  addi- 
tion MacLeod  said  that  he  would 
like  to  see  the  auction  held  earlier 
to  provide  more  time  to  collect  the 
money. 

The  bids  ranged  in  price  from  $1 
tor  a  haircut  to  $160  for  nine  Kappa 
Alpha  pledges  to  do  6  hours  of 
work.  In  addition,  two  speakers 
provided  by  Dr.  Richard  Brown 
started  at  a  minimum  bid  of  $60 
and  sold  for  $130. 

"I'd  like  to  give  thanks  to  those 
who  helped  out  through  the  whole 
thing,  Tom  Moore,  Pete  Shafer, 
and  Jim  Rienhardt,"  conunented 
MacLeod. 


to  do  next  year."  Hoffman  gives 
the  German  Department  a 
substantial  amount  of  credit  for 
aiding  her  in  this  achievement. 
"There  was  no  way  I  could  have 
done  it,"  she  stated,  "without  help 
from  the  German  Department  and 
Dr.  Tapke."  Professors  Erika 
Salloch  and  Joachim  Scholz  were 
advisors  on  the  project  proposal. 

Margaret  Hoffman,  a  graduate 
of  St.  Paul's  School  for  Girls  in 
Baltimore,  is  majoring  in  German 


with  a  minor  in  French.  In  1982,  she 
received  a  grant  from  the  DAAD 
(Deutscher  Akademischer 
Austauschdienst)  which  enabled 
her  to  spend  a  sununer  studying 
German  literature,  language,  and 
society  at  Freiburg  University.  A 
Dean's  List  student  and  three-time 
recipient  of  the  German  Book 
Award  tor  outstanding  progress  in 
that  language,  she  has  also  studied 
French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
while  in  college. 


Margaret  "Peggy"  Hoffman  smiles  after  being  named 
Fulbright  Scholar.  Pictured  (L-R):  Dr.  Peter  Tapke,  Peggy 
Hoffman,  Dr.  Erika  Salloch  and  Dr.  Joachim  Scholz. 

Gifted  and  Talented  Program 
Transferred  to  College  Campus 


by  Melissa  Harter 
Staff  Reporter 

The  center  for  Creative  Writing 
In  Humanities,  recently  transfer- 
red from  its  College  Park  location 
to  the  campus  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, has  received  a  record  number 
of  applications  for  the  1984  summer 
session.  The  center,  a  six-week  pro- 
gram for  Maryland's  gifted  and 
talented  students  entering  grades  7 
thru  12,  received  a  total  of  681  ap- 
plications for  this  year's  program, 
an  increase  of  approximately  19% 
over  last  year's  total  of  553. 

It  was  feared  that  the  move  to 
Chestertown  might  adversely  af- 
fect the  enrollment  statistics  from 
the  College  Park  location,"  com- 
mented Dr.  J.  David  Newell,  direc- 
tor of  the  now-relocated  program. 
"Working  at  this  college  as  oppos- 
ed to  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  is  100%  better.  We're 
very  pleased  with  the  cooperation 
we've  gotten  from  all  depart- 
ments," he  added. 

The  application  deadline  for  the 
program  was  Feb.  2;  the  accepted 
applicants  will  be  notified  this 
week.  The  maximum  number  of 
students  allowed  by  the  state,  (350) 
was  accepted.  140  Junior  High 
school  students  are  to  attend  each 
of  the  first  two  sessions  held  June 
24    through    July    7    and    July    8 


through  July  21.  The  remaining  70, 
all  high  school  students,  will  attend 
the  last  session,  scheduled  for  July 
22 -Aug.  4. 

In  addition  to  having  all  student 
openings  filled,  says  Newell,  all 
faculty,  staff  and  counseling  posi- 
tions have  been  filled.  "I  am  very 
impressed  with  the  number  of  peo- 
ple on  our  staff  who  are  coming 
back  again  this  year  —  27  out  of  30 
are  returning,"  he  commented. 

High  School  students  interested 
in  the  workshop  in  Writing  and  Ad- 
vanced Study  Skills  also,  held  from 
July  22  -  Aug.  4,  are  invited  to  con- 
tact Newell  or  Alice  James  for  in- 
formation and  applications.  The 
Center  for  Creative  Writing  in  the 
Humanities  is  founded  by  the 
Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education.  The  Workshop  in 
Writing  and  Advanced  Study  Skills 
is  privately  funded.  Both  programs 
require  students  to  pay  a  modest 
tuition  fee. 


Elm  Meeting 


Anyone  interested  in  working 
with  lay-out,  writing,  art, 
photography,  business,  etc.,  is  in- 
vited to  attend  The  Elm  meeting  on 
Sunday,  April  8,  1984,  at  8:00  p.m. 
in  Spanish  House. | 
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Editorial 


Dirty  Laundry 


With  the  planned  construction  of  the  Casey  Building  and-the 
renovation  of  the  Somerset  Complex,  it  would  seem  the 
Washington  College  Campus  is  undergoing  a  self-improvement 
crusade  of  sorts.  Yet  one  glaring  problem  with  the  present  ac- 
commodations has  been  overloolted.  While  the  school  has  manag- 
ed tofind  the  funds  to  build  an  extravagance  like  a  natatorium, 
it  has  yet  to  provide  something  as  basic  as  adequate  laundry 
facilities. 

The  scarcity  of  on-campus  washing  machines  lies  at  the 
center  of  this  problem.  By  present  standards  if  a  dormitory  has 
more  than  one  washing  machine,  residents  should  consider 
their  laundry  room  to  be  well-equipped.  However,  as  most 
dorms  do  not  have  at  least  two  washing  machines,  the  demand 
to  use  the  washer  far  outreaches  the  number  of  washers 
available.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  student  to  wait  until  another 
two  or  three  students  have  finished  their  laundry  before  he  can 
deposit  his  own  wash.  The  problem  is  magnified  when  a  student 
must  do  separate  loads  for  light  and  colored  wash.  Moreover, 
this  inconvenience  reaches  new  heights  when  one  washing 
machine  breaks  down  and  forces  residents  to  haul  their  dirty 
laundry  to  another  dormitory's  laundry  room. 

Not  only  does  the  college  suffer  from  a  lack  of  washing 
machines,  but  the  majority  of  the  ones  that  do  exist  do  not  func- 
tion properly.  After  paying  for  a  machine,  students  are  fre- 
quently forced  to  hand  rinse  articles  of  clothing  because  these 
garments  are  either  unclean  or  still  contain  soap  residue. 

Something  must  be  done  about  the  present  condition  of  laun- 
dry facilities  at  WC.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  washing 
machines  is  mandatory.  After  all,  clean  clothes  are  a  necessity, 
not  a  luxury! 

Letters  to  the  Editor:  """• 
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Focus  of   Elm  Articles,  Editorials    Questioned 


The  focus  of  Elm  articles  and 
editorials  over  the  past  few  months 
disturbs  me.  You  have  shown  con- 
cern in  recent  editorials  that  the 
fraternities,  sororities  and  sports 
organizations  do  Trot  receive" 
enough  appreciation  for  the  roles 
they  play  on  campus.  You  cited  the 
tradition  of  fraternities  as  ade- 
quate reason  for  letting  them  keep 
East  Hall.  In  a  liberal  arts  college 
what  could  have  a  greater  tradition 
than  the  performing  arts?  Yet 
these  groups  suffer  from  lack  of  ap- 
preciation far  more  than  the 
groups  you've  sougfit  to  defend 
over  the  past  few  months.  The 
students  at  this  college  support 
dramatic,  dance,  and  musical  pro- 
ductions much  less  than  they  do 
frat  parties  and  sports.  I  really 
don't  think  anyone  need  be  con- 
cerned about  falling  attendance  at 
the  next  KA,  Lamda,  Sig  or  Theta 
party.  But  people  should  be  con- 
cerned about  low  attendance  at 
performances.  The  arts  are  what 
we  supposedly  have  come  here  to 
learn  and  appreciate.  If  this  has 


failed  to  happen  then  something  is 
vitally  wrong-  something  that 
should  be  noted  by  the  editors  of 
this  newspaper. 

The  Elm  has  a  responsibility  to 
■support  and'  ehc'our'ag'e''the~  arts"' 
that  are  at  the  heart  of  this  institu- 
tion. This  it  has  failed  to  do.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  Drama  Depart- 
ment's recent  production  of  The 
Winter's  Tale  was  mediocre  at 
best.  It  is  little  wonder-  the  Elm 
failed  to  print  one  mention  of  it  in 
that  week's  issue.  Producing  such 
a  large  play  on  such  a  small  cam- 
pus is  a  huge  undertaking  and 
deserves  much  attention.  A  cast 
and  crew  of  thirty-some  people, 
putting  hundreds  of  hours  of  work 
into  producing  a  Shakespeare  play 
(when  Shakespeare  hasn't  been 
done  on  this  campus  for  eight 
years)  merits  a  front  page  feature 
article.  The  failure  to  even  mention 
the  production  is  a  gross  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  editor. 

But  it  wasn't  enough  for  the  Ehn 
to  simply  ignore  The  Winter's 
Tale:   when  the  review  appeared 
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the  week  after  the  show  closed 
(and  I  ask  you,  what  earthly  good 
does  a  review  do  after  the  show  is 
over?)  -  the  assistant  editor  entitl- 
ed it,  "Problems  Flaw  Play." 
■  BesidfeS  Being  rfeduBdant;  thetltfe- 
is  misleading  and  not  at  all 
representative  of  the  favorable 
comments  Sandy  Hiortdahl  made 
within  it.  The  90%  of  the  students 
who  didn't  attend  the  play  look  at 
that  heading  and  assume  the  pro- 
duction was  not  worth  seeing 
anyway.  This  is  terribly  unfair  to 
the  group  of  30  students  and 
teachers  that  exhausted 
themselves  (albeit  with  much  en- 
thusiasm) to  produce  A  Winter's 
''^*-  Natalie  Brown 

Editor's  Note:  ITie  Etoi  did  in  fact 
mention  "The  Winter's  Tale"  twice 
in  the  campus  calendar.  In  addi- 
tion, a  press  release  describing  the 
play,  its  performers,  and  its  per- 
formance dates  was  printed  in  the 
March  16  issue  of  TJie  Elm. 
Because  of  our  printer's  deadlines, 
in  order  to  give  advance  notice  of 
the  play,  this  coverage  had  to  be 
made  in  the  March  16  issue  rather 
than  in  the  March  23  issue. 

In  response  to  Miss  Brown's 
question  concerning  the  value  of 
printing  a  review  after  the  produc- 
tion has  ended,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  drama  department  to  date 


has  not  allowed  The  Elm  to  review 
plays,  fearing  that  bad  notices 
might  discourage  attendance.  In 
addition,  because  of  printer's 
deadlines,  it  is  impossible  for  Th$ 
fJlm  to  include  a  review  of  Thurs- 
day night's  performance  in  the 
following  day's  issue.  Despite  this, 
37ieE/m  reviews  the  plays  because 
the  opportunity  to  submit  a  drama 
review  provides  a  reporter  with 
valuable  experience  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  techniques  employed  by 
professional  drama  critics. 

In  regard  to  the  headline 
"Problems  Flaw  Play,"  it  must  be 
noted  that  since  our  copy  and 
headlines  are  set  by  a  printer  in 
Elkton,  Md.,  the  staff  often  has  lit- 
tle control  over  the  actual  headline 
which  is  printed  in  the  paper.  Since 
the  staff  cannot  always  be  present 
when  a  headline  is  set,  the  printer 
often  must  choose,  from  a  few  sug- 
gested headlines,  one  which  will  fit 
in  the  space  provided.  This  was  the 
case  with  "Problems  Flaw  Play." 
In  addition,  it  must  be  noted  that 
under  the  principles  of  jouiTialism, 
a  headline  is  based  upon  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  first 
(and  only  the  first)  paragraph.  In 
reviewing  the  lead  paragraph  pro- 
vided by  Hoirtdahl,  the  headline 
"Problems  Flaw  Play"  seems 
appropriate. 


Wants  Job? 


Are  you  interested  in  premature 
graying?  Late  nights  in  Spanish 
House?  Writing  up  the  Employee  of 
the  Month? 

If  your  answer  to  any  of  these 
questions  is  yes,  think  about  apply- 
ing for  editorship  of  the  Elm,  1984- 
85  school  year.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Amy  Seifert  (Dor- 
chester 116),  or  Dr.  Richard  Gillin, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tions by  phoning  ext.  260.  To  see  the 
current  editors  in  action,  drop  by 
the  Elm  office  in  Spanish  House 
any  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  night, 
or  call  ext.  321. 


The  Elm  is  now  accepting  ap- 
plications for  the  following  posi- 
tions: 

News  Editor 

Features  Editor 

Fine  Arts  Editor 

Sports  Editor 

Photography  Editor 

Copy  Editor 

Lay-out  Editor 

Chief  Reporter 

Editorial  Cartoonist 

Business  Manager 

National  Advertising  Manager 
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Mother  Nature  Takes  Her  Toll 


jjth  only  three  more  weeks  left 
Oie  Spring  Semester,  students 

beginning  to  look  forward  to 
jjj  summertime  months.  After 
(ure's  violent  behavior  last 
jli  no  one  can  be  certain  of  what 
juner  holds.  Our  first  advising 
,  was  anything  but  nice  as  the 
^ts  of  wind  scattered  tree  limbs 
[Oss  the  campus  and,  in  some 
,ces.  broke  huge  branches  from 

tree  trunks. 

rfie  damage  in  Chestertown  was 
jujnal  compared  to  what  oc- 
rred  further  south  or  north. 
nth  Carolina  was  hit  the  worst, 
twenty-four  hour  period, 
jions  of  dollars  of  damage  oc- 
n-ed  in  that  state.  In  all,  forty- 
tornadoes  hit  the  Eastern 
ore  of  the  southern  states. 

etters  to  the  Editor: 


Beyond  Our  World 


by  Bonnie  Garr 


All  along  the  h^astern 
shoreboard,  mother  nature  made 
her  presence  known.  In  New 
Jersey,  homes  had  to  be  evacuated 
as  flood  waters  crept  into  many 
homes.  Further  north,  the  culprit 
was  snow  as  two  feet  hit  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  Power  was  cut  off  in 
many  states.  Moreover  in  places 
such  as  North  Carolina,  troops 
were  sent  in  to  the  disaster  areas  to 
prevent  any  damage  which  might 
result  from  looting. 

Mother  Nature  also  hit  Hawaii 


where  two  volcanoes  erupted  for 
the  first  time  in  over  one-hundred 
years.  Mauna  Loa  was  the  first  to 
blow,  but  luckily,  the  lava  did  not 
go  far  enough  to  threaten  the  city  of 
Hilo.  However  only  25  miles  from 
Hilo,  Kilauea  erupted,  forcing. 
:  many  residents  to  evacuate  their 
homes.    .  ;        '. 

Is  Mother  Nature  simply  getting 
ready  for  the  summer  months,  or 
setting  the  scene  for  Armageddon? 


Some  nught  say  that  the  pro- 
phecies in  Revelations  are  being 
fulfilled.  This  view  holds  that  the 
course  of  nature  coupled  with  the 
course  of  politics  are  too  close  to 
Armageddon  for  comfort. 

Whether  you  believe  in  Ar- 
■  mageddon  or  not,  the  course  of 
nature  has  beeii  unpredictable  and 
destructive.  Over  seventy  people 
died  and  ovier  a  thousand  were  in- 
jured. Obscure  though  it  may  be, 
Chestertown  was  spared,  but  many 
here  worried  about  relatives  who 
lived  in  areas  hit  the  worst. 

We  can  not  control  nature,  but  we 
can  control  politics  and  other 
aspects  of  our  lives.  It  seems 
strange  that  something  which  br- 
ings so  much  pleasure  through  sun- 
shine, sunsets,  and  flowers,  can  be 
so  destructive  at  times. 


Fine    Arts   Being  Overloolcecl    by  WC? 


As  you  (Editor)  make  your  way 
■om  West  HaU  to  the  Cain  Athletic 
^nter  in  search  of  still  more  in- 
ngujng  stories  about  the  plight  of 
thietic  and  fraternal  organiza- 
lons  on  this  campus,  you  can  not 
elp  but  notice  a  large  brick 
uilding  located  on  Gibson  Avenue 
etween  the  New  Dorms  and  the 
^in  building. 

YoQ  may  have  wondered  what 
urpose  this  building  serves.  Let 
le  fill  you  in.  The  building  is  the 
ibson  Fine  Arts  Building.  Liberal 
xts  students  attend  classes,  per- 
irm  plays,  give  recitals,  and  put 
long  hours  of  rehearsals  in  Gib- 
m.  Unfortunately,  the  efforts  of 
lese  students  are  given  very  poor 
jverage  in  The  Elm,  and  go,  for 
le  most  part,  unrecognized  by  a 
lajority  of  W.C.  students. 
You  are  concerned  that  frater- 
ities  and  sororities  are  not  given 
nough  respect  on  this  campus.  I 


think  you  should  also  be  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  more  students 
have  been  in  the  basement  of  West 
HaU  than  have  ever  set  foot  in 
Tawes  Theater.  If  you  are  indeed 
concerned  with  this  latter  issue, 
you  should  reflect  that  concern  in 
your  editorials.  You  also  devoted  a 
two-page  article  and  a  Roving 
Reporter  to  the  poor  condition  of 
women's  athletic  facilities  (which 
is,  of  course,  a  legitimate  issue), 
yet  you  have  failed  to  give  proper 
coverage  to  coUege  events  in  the 
arts.  I  suggest  that  you  give  equal 
coverage  to  events  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

The  music,  drama,  art,  and  dance 
departments  at  Washington  Col- 
lege are  forced  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulties of  having  a  sparse  and 
overextended  faculty,  equipment 
that  is  outdated  or  in  poor  condi- 
tion, and  a  lack  of  funds.  Several 
other  major  departments  at  this 


school  face  similar  problems.  The 
Elm  should  use  its  position  to 
make  the  students  of  W.C.  more 
aware  of  events  and  difficulties 
concerning  a  broader  range  of  stu- 
dent organizations  and  interests 
than  is  presently  covered. 

Nancy  GtUio 

Editor's  Note:  It  must  be  conced- 
ed that  at  times  The  Elm  lacks  suf- 
ficient coverage  of  of  fine  arts 
events.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  our 
lack    of    proper    equipment    with 


which  to  photograph  these  events. 
However,  the  greater  problem, 
which  The  Elm  faces,  is  a  lack  of 
interested  and  knowledgeable 
students  who  are  willing  to 
volunteer  their  time  and  services 
to  report  on  fine  arts  events.  I  hear- 
tily encourage  Miss  Glllio  and 
those  of  a  similar  mind  to  attend 
The  Elm  weekly  meetings  (held 
every  Sunday  at  8:00  p.m.  in  ' 
Spanish  House  and  open  to  all 
students)  where  story  ideas  are 
discussed  and  reporting 
assignments  are  made. 


Volunteers  Requested 


The  Annual  Giving  Office  will 
need  between  15  and  35  students  to 
participate  in  a  Parents'  Fund 
Phonathon.  Last  year's  Phonathon 
played  an  important  role  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Fund  and  the  College  is 
depending  on  the  student  body  to 
help  meet  the  goal  again  this  year. 


Please  consider  contributing  a  few 
hours  of  your  time  on  one  or  more 
evenings. 

If  you  are  interested,  please  app- 
ly in  the  Annual  Giving  Office  (2nd 
Floor,  Bunting  Hall)  by  4:30  p.m. 
Friday,  April  6th.  Hourly  wages 
wUl  be  paid. 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  R.J.  Earnshaw 


What  do  you  think  of  the  tuition  and  fees  hike?  Will  it  have  any  effect  on  you?  How  doi  you  plan  to  cope  with  it? 


Ouncan     Wells- 

sophomore 

Salisbury,  Md. 

"I  really  don't  like  the 
i^lea  because  the  educa- 
'ion  isn't  getting  any 
better.  It  probably  will 
lave  an  effect  on  me  but 
*"  what  way  I'm  not 
*"re.  Start  selling 
inigs." 


Christian 
freshman 
Washington,  D.C. 
"What  Hike?" 


E  n  g  1  e  -  Debbie-Joe    Burcham- 

junior 
Hicksville,  Md. 

"I'm  madder  than  a 
wet  hen.  They  told  us 
last  year  that  there 
weren't  gonna  be  no  tui- 
tion hike  this  year-what 
the  hell  happened? ! 


Lucy  Shivnan 
No  known  address 

"Well  of  course  I  don't 
like  it.  Who  does?  Let's 
just  hope  there's  some 
improvement  that  goes 
along  with  our  thousand 
dollars." 


Lisa-Lou     McClellan- 

senior 

Shucks  Comers,  Pa. 

"Well,  heU  Debbie- 
Joe  its  just  a  cryin' 
shame  ya  got  one  more 
year." 
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Poet  Sings  Quiet  Song  for  WC  Listeners 


By  Eric  Lorberer 
Staff  Reporter 

"My  song,  I'd  say,  is  quiet,*' 
asserts  Kendra  Kopellce,  in  one  of 
her  poems,  yet  tiiat  song  deliglited 
an  enthusiastic  audience  Tuesday 
evening,  when  she  read  selections 
from  her  work  in  the  studio 
theater.  The  poems  themselves  are 
a  tight  blend  of  compassion  and 
control:  the  various  worlds  pic- 
tured in  the  poems  are  tilled  with 
l>oth  quiet  whimsy  and  sudden 
hesitation. 

These  worlds,  however,  whether 
funny  or  sad,  are  made  real  by 
Kendra  Kopelke,  real  enough  to  de- 
mand attention,  while  still  gentle 
enough  to  be  enjoyed.  The  audience 
laughed  knowingly  as  the  poet  en- 
visioned a  favorite  pasttime  in 
"Eating  The  Crabs";  they  stilled  in 


sadness  as  she  read  of  climbing 
twelve  flights  of  hospital  stairs  in 
"For  A  Friend  Whose  Life  Is  Pass- 
ing"; they  leaned  back  in  wonder 
as  she  adopted  the  persona  of  'Jen- 
nie Richardson,"  a  man  who  has 
been  bedridden  for  fifty  years.  A 
particular  favorite  with  this  au- 
dience was  a  poem  named  after  a 
street  in  Baltimore,  "Eager 
Street,"  in  which  the  poet  convinc- 
ingly defends  her  idea  that 
"neatness  is  only  an  illusion." 

Kendra  Kopelke  did  her 
undergraduate  work  at  Ohio 
University  and  earned  an  M.A.  in 
writing  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  She  has  published  ex- 
tensively in  poetry  periodicals  such 
as  Antioch  Review,  Partisan 
Review,  and  Seneca  Review,  and 
has  served  as  a  Fellow  at  the  Mac- 


Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


by  Darrell  Jester 

Next  Saturday,  April  14th,  the 
Washington  College  Food  Service 
will  put  on  the  annual  S.G.A. 
Hawaiian  Luau.  A  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors 
and  parents'  weekend  will  also  be 
held  on  the  same  day.  Meal  hours 
will  be  changed  to  accommodate 
these  three  events.  Meal  hours  for 
Saturday,  April  14th  wUl  be  as 
follows: 

Breakfast-8:30  to  9:30,  Buffet 
Lunch-12:30  to  1:30,  Hawaiian 
Luau-5:00to7:00. 

The  Buffet  Lunch  will  feature 
Eastern  Shore  Crab  Soup, 
Washington  College  Homestyle 
Hamburger  Bar,  and  Cookie  Bar, 
along  with  the  regular  Salad  Bar. 
The  Hawaiian  Luau  will  feature  a 
Roasted  Pig,  Ham,  Sweet-n-Sour 
Chicken,  Baked  Chicken,  Country 
Ribs,  Country  Pork,  Fried  Rice, 
Bread  Bar,  "and  an  assortment  of 
fresh  fruit.  The  Luau  is  free  of 
charge  to  boarding  students  but 
will  cost  $8.00  for  guests. 

A  La  Carte:  There  are  several 
catering  jobs  available  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks.  It  anyone  is  in- 
terested, please  sign  up  on  the  job 
opportunities  board  in  the  Main 
Dining  Room.  Sign  up  sheets  for 
dishroom  and  line  workers  tor  both 
exam  week  and  next  semester  wUl 
be  up  on  the  opportunities  board  in 
the  MDR  next  week.  Anyone  in- 


terested in  working  on  the  serving 
line  or  in  the  dishroom  during  those 
periods  is  invited  to  sign  up. 

On  last  reminder,  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  becoming  a  line  or 
dishroom  meal  leader  next 
semester,  please  see  me  for  an  ap- 
plication. Anyone  who  is  presently 
a  meal  leader  and  wishes  to  con- 
tinue in  that  capacity  next 
semester  must  also  fUl  out  an  ap- 
plication. All  applications  must  be 
turned  in  by  May  1st. 


HELP  WANTED: 
Typists  to  work 
Tuesday  and/or 
Wednesday  nights  for 
The  Elm.  Position  is 
paid  by  the  hour. 
Contact  Amy  Seifert 
at  extension  321  for 
information  on  job 
requirements  and 
wage. 


IDaKEO  AMD 

Ccrfce  Sucp 

Donuts,  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies.  Cookies, 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfast  5A.M.    11  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza,  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Mon..Thurs.'Sal.  5  A.M..  6  P.M. 

f'l  5A.M. •9P.H 

Sun.  5A.M. -ap.M, 


Congratulations  Jeff  and  Mary! 

It's  a  boy!  (8  lbs.  14  oz.,  25"  long!) 

Good  luck!  With  love  — 

The  Dungeon  Duo 


Dowell  Artists  Colony  in  New 
Hampshire,  a  woodland  communi- 
ty of  people  from  all  areas  of  the 
arts.  Kendra  Kopelke  has  taught 
her  craft  at  Goucher  and  Loyola 
Colleges  and  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore,  and  here 
at  Washington  College.  She  is  the 
co-author  of  Writing  Instruction  for 
Verbally  Talented  Youth:  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Model,  which  was 
released  this  year  by  the  Aspen 
Publishing  Company.  Finally,  Ken- 
dra Kopelke  has  completed  a 
manuscript  of  poems,  also  entitled 
Eager  Street,  and  wUl  seek  to 
publish  the  book  shortly. 

Her  song,  she  says,  is  quiet,  and 
it  is;  yet  it  is  one  that  has  reached 
many  people  and  places,  and  pro- 
mises to  continue  to  do  so. 


Paley  to  Read 

Short-story  writer  and  poet 
Grace  Paley,  described  by  one 
critic  as  "that  rare  phenomenon  in 
the  world  of  literature  —  a  writer's 
writer,"  will  read  a  selection  of  her 
own  fiction  at  Washington  College. 

The  reading  will  be  in  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Room  of  Miller  Library  at 
4:00  p.m..  Friday,  April  13. 

Grace  Paley's  appearance  at 
Washington  College  is  sponsored 
by  the  Sophie  Kerr  Lecture  Series. 


Kendra  Kopelke  recites  poetry 
for  the  audience  in  Phoebe's 
studio. 


Wanted:  One  Editor 
Applicatons  for  the  Office  o! 
Pegasus  Editor  are  now  being  ac 
cepted.  For  more  information,  con 
tact  Mike  Kline  or  Dr.  Richard 
Gillin,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Publications. 


]/^^L\i^bovr 


cled  by  Nicolas   Roeg.    Austrdlid,   1971,  88  minutes. 
With  Jenny  Agutter,  Lucien  John,   and  David  Gumpilil. 

This   film  details   the   rites  of  passage  with  a  rare  purity  o 
vision.   Tuo  European  children  abandoned   in  the  Australian 
outback  are   found  by  a  young  aborigine  boy.      It   (s  a  magica 
time  as   the   three  enjoy  life   in  an  unspoiled,  pri.-native 
world  until    they  return   Co  ci^iUzation. 


istine  and  i 


:ations. 


—  Hoi  lis  Al-pert 


Friday  and  Monday : 
EwakcrttMarrfsWiwh  sir  1:30 
Walkabout -Wlowsal"^ -50 

Sunday  areniieaclay  : 
Walkabout  «h>»fli  ah  7- 30 


Braater  M6rartl--6>lbw6  al-^.O) 


Bill  Smith 


\      fi  >  I  Mippi  vn-M  teim / 

WINNER  ot  10  MJ.STTIAUAN  ALADfMI  AkWRDS 

livJudm  Bcti  Pk(u[.  Bm  Donu.  Bru  Am 

I-  I       -  ij  ,-i  ■■   -T.      Pra^ii-I In  SlinSn  Ciima 
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Concept  of  Deterrence  Too  Unstable 


by  Jean  Steigleman 
Staff  Reporter 

Adam  Yarmolinski,  former* 
counselor  for  the  U.S.  Arms  control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  spoke 
this  past  week  on  the  subject  of 
"Living  with  Nuclear  Weapons." 
Commenting  on  the  inherent  con- 
tradictions in  the  lecture  title, 
"Living  with  Nuclear  Weapons," 
as  Yarmolinski  noted  that  if 
nuclear  weapons  were  used  in  this 
"age  of  miracles,"  the  numiber  of 
people  living  would  be  very  small. 
In  addition  to  the  millions  killed  by 
the  impact  of  the  explosion, 
millions  more  would  die  from  the 
immediate  radiation  fallout  and 
the  starvation.  The  survivors 
would  then  be  engulfed  in  what  is 
known  as  a  "nuclear  winter."  This 
phenomenon  occurs  when  soot 
from  the  blast  rises  to  block  the 
sun's  rays.  Thus  the  earth's 
temperature  would  drop  30  or  40 
degrees  causing  a  situation  where 
few  living  things  would  be  left. 

To  stop  a  nuclear  catastrophe  the 
build-up  of  arms  is  often  used  as  a 
deterrent.   However,    Yarmolinski 


feels  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
having  more  weapons  than  needed. 
The  speaker  criticized  the  concept 
of  deterrence  for  numerous 
reasons  as  being  unstable.  The  first 
of  these  reasons  is  based  on  the 
presumption  that  the  power  which 
strikes  first  wUl  be  able  to  knock 
out  the  other  power's  weapons.  As 
Yarmolinski  pointed  out  if  the  first 
strike  method  fails  to  destroy  all  of 
the  opposition's  weapons,  a  nuclear 
confrontation  will  result.  In  addi- 
tion, to  this  danger,  the  other  pro- 
blems could  occur  from  exag- 
gerated military  planning.  "The 
overcautious  military  planners" 
(as  Yarmolinski  phrased  it)  fre- 
quently estimates  an  extreme 
number  of  weapons  that  are  need- 
ed. Unfortunately  the  other  side  is 
prone  to  respond  in  kind  by 
escalating  their  own  arms  supply. 
Another  danger  involves  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
smaller  powers.  If  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  other  countries 
increases  it  would  increase  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war. 
As  a  supporter  of  nuclear  freeze. 


Employee  of  the  Month 


Handyman  Joe  Gathers  is 
honored  as  this  week's 
Maintenance  Employee  of  the 
month. 


by  Chris  Godwin 
Chief  Reporter 
Joe     Gathers,     a     32-year-old 
Philadelphia  native,  has  been  nam- 
ed the  Maintenance  Department's 
Employee  of  the  Month.  A  self- 
described  "general  purpose  han- 
dyman,"  Gathers'   duties  include 
carpentry,  work  in  the  boiler  room 
and  whatever  else  comes  his  way. 
When  contacted,  he  had  come  from 
Reid  Hall  and  was  on  his  way  to  the 
lumberyard  to  get  material  for  the 
Spring  Concert  bandstand  in  Hod- 
son  Hall. 
A     five-year    employee     of 
_  Washington  College,  Gathers  said 
I  he     enjoys     "pretty    much 
;  everything"  about  his  job.  "I  enjoy 
:  working  with  the  students  and  my 
J  fellow  employees.  Everybody  gets 
4  along  pretty  well."  He  did  allow 
I  that  the  business  of  building,  main- 
■^  taining  and  repairing  things  has  its 
moments  of  aggravation. 

Gathers  lives  with  his  wife,  Starr, 
and  their  sons,  Joe,  8,  and  Chris,  6, 
in  Tolchester  Estates.  The  boys 
both  enjoy  wrestling  and  like  to 
draw,  he  said.  In  his  own  spare 
time.  Gathers  enjoys  both 
freshwater  and  marine  fishing. 


DANNY'S  NORTHSIDE  RESTAURANT 

Newtown  Square  •  778-4900 

Beef  &  Seafood  Buffet 

Every  Saturday,  $9.95/person 
Every  Thursday,  All-You-Can-Eat 
Steamed  Shrimp  —  $7.95/person 

Banquet  Rooms  Available 
College  Heights  Carry  Out 

Phone:  778-4901 


For  Your  Dining 
Pleasure 


tnlhiif 


Open  7  Days  A  Week 


Im  Entertainment  Friday  tt  Saturday  Nigiits 

Call  778-2100  for  Reservations 


Yarmolinski  believes  that  a  limited 
agreement  would  be  more 
beneficial  than  a  longer  extended 
agreement.  A  limited  arrangement 
would  halt  certain  kinds  of 
weapons  immediately  and  pave  the 
way  for  future  terms.  He  noted 
however,  that  the  agreement  will 
only  be  able  to  work  under  certain 

conditions.  One  condition  would  in- 
volve the  updating  of  the  hotline 
between  Washington  and  Moscow. 
At  the  present  time  the  hotline  is  a 
normal  phone  line  between  the  two 
capitals.  With  the  advanced 
technology  available,  there  should 
be  a  more  efficient  way  of  com- 


munication. In  this  sense 
diplomacy  is  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  dealing  with  the  nuclear 
threat.  But  the  diplomacy  can  only 
work  if  the  citizen  is  educated 
about  nuclear  weapons  and  ac- 
cordingly make  views  known  to 
their  officials. 

Educated  at  Harvard  and  Yale 
Law  Schools,  Adam  Yarmolinski 
has  led  a  varied  career  with  being 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Special  Assistant  to 
.  Secretary  of  Defense,  Ralph  W. 
Emerson;  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  and  author 
ot  The  Military  Establishment  and 
Paradoxes  of  Powers. 


Paintings  Exiiibited 


More  than  a  score  of  paintmgs  by 
major  American  artists  of  the  18th 
through  the  early  20th  centuries 
will  be  exhibited  at  Washington  Col- 
lege. The  paintings,  selected  from 
the  private  collection  of 
Delawarean  Sewell  C.  Biggs,  will 
be  displayed  in  the  Gibson  Fine 
Arts  Center  Gallery  beginning 
Wednesday.  April  11.  The  ex- 
hibition will  close  Monday,  April 
23. 

An  opening  reception  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Biggs  wUl  be  held  from  5;  30 
p.m.  to  7:30  p.m,  Tuesday,  April  10, 
in  the  Gallery. The  pubUc  is  invited 
to  the  reception  and  to  visit  the  ex- 
hibition on  subsequent  days.  There 
is  no  admission  charge. 

"Selection  from  the  Sewell  C. 
Biggs  Collection,"  which  contains 
many  oil  paintings  relating  to  the 
Delmarva  region,  includes  works 


by  such  masters  as  John  Singer 
Sargent,  Thomas  Cole,  Benjamin 
West,  Arthur  Davies,  Rubens 
Peale,  Thomas  Doughty,  Childe 
Hassam,     Thomas    Sully    and 

WiUiam  Merritt  Chase.  Sargent, 
who  painted  the  large-scale 
decorations  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  is  best  known  for  his  por- 
traits and  his  brilliant  watercolors. 
Cole  was  the  principal  artist  of  the 
Hudson  River  School  of  American 
landscape  painting  and  a  founder 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
Following  the  April  10  opening 
reception,  the  exiiibition  will  be  on 
display  to  the  public  from  2:00  p.m. 
to  4:00  p.m.  Wednesdays  through 
Fridays  and  during  the  same  hours 
on  Sundays.  For  additional  display 
hours,  contact  the  college  at  778- 
2800. 


Fresh  Squeezed  Orange  Juice! 

New  in  the  Coffee  House! 

Only  $1.00  per  bottle! 


SUDS 'N  SODA 

DISCOUNT  BEVERAGES 

Rt.  213  &  Rt.  297  —  Hopewell  Corner 
(2  Miles  North  of  W.C.  Campus) 

Op£|^{        6a.m. -12m  id  night  Sunday-Thursday 
6  o.m.  -  2  a.m.  Friday 
6a.m.  -  1  a.m.  Saturday 

778-5077 
O'Keefe  Special     6  pack       *3'' piu.... 


case 


Busch    12  oz.  cans  6  pack 


case 


$||99 


$2^7 
$^39 


plus  tax 

plug  tax 
plus tai 


Year  Round  Low  Prices 
—  Look  For  Specials  Every  Week 
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St.  Lawrence  fell  to  the  WC  defense  in  the  March  31st  match. 

Softball: 

Women  Fall  to  Navy 


by  Fred  Wyman 
Staff  Reporter 

The  Washington  College  Softball 
team  had  a  victory  within  their 
grasp  on  April  3rd  only  to  have  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  steal  it  from 
them  in  the  final  inning  of  play.  The 
Shorewomen  came  within  three 
outs  of  gaining  their  first  win  of  the 
season.  However,  Navy  raUied  to 
score  both  the  tying  and  winning 
runs  in  the  top  of  the  7th  inning. 

Washington's  Kelly  Cupka  pitch- 
ed brilliantly  keeping  the  Lady 
Midshipmen  in  check  for  six  inn- 
ings allowing  only  a  single  run. 
However,  Cupka  faltered  in  the  7th 
by  issuing  ttu-ee  walks  and  giving 


up  three  hits  which  resulted  in  the 
two  runs  Navy  needed  to  claim  the 
triumph. 

The  Shorewomen  took  a  1-0  lead 
in  the  2nd  inning.  Laura  LaMastro 
reached  base  on  a  fielder's  choice, 
stole  second  and  came  home  on 
Sara  Welsh's  grounder  which  was 
mishandled  by  the  Middle  short- 
stop. 

Navy  tied  the  score  at  one  all  in 
the  5th  inning.  The  Shorewomen 
regained  the  lead  in  their  half  of 
the  same  inning  as  Stephanie 
Adams  slammed  a  solo  homerim 
into  the  gap  in  left  center.  It  was 
Adams'  first  homenm  of  her 
career.  W.C.  held  this  2-1  lead  until 
the  fatal  7th. 


You  asked  for  it!  You  got  it! 

Ginger  Beer! 

Great  as  a  mixer  or  alone! 
In  theC-House! 

Only  65' per  bottle! 


The  new  Brooks" 
Chariot,  the  state-of- 
the-art  technology 
in  high-performance 
running  shoes.  The 
exclusive  Diagonal 
Roll  Bar'"  provides 
a  natural  barrier  to 
help  prevent  the  foot 
from  rolling  too  far 
inward. 


'Q/S^  Stone 


:raBRoaKS. 


HIGH  ST    DOWNrOVJN    CHtSTCRTOWN  MD 


Shore  Sweeps  Doubleheader 


by  Matt  Burke 
Staff  Reporter 

The  Washington  College  baseball 
squad  swept  a  doubleheader  from 
conference  rival  Haverford  College 
on  Simday. 

The  Shoremen  took  an  early  lead 
in  the  first  gdme  when  Pat  Jones 
homered  after  Pete  Morgan's 
single.  Haverford  came  back  and 
the  game  was  knotted  at  two  runs  a 
piece  going  into  the  last  inning. 

The  Shoremen  scored  the 
deciding  run  when  Ron  LauriceUa 
scored  on  Matt  Burke's  single. 
Greg  Dargan  retired  Haverford  in 
order  in  the  last  of  the  seventh  to 
earn  the  complete  game  victory. 

The  nightcap  was  also  decided  bv 
one  run  as  the  shore  nine  held  off  a 
last  inning  Haverford  rally  and 
won  the  ballgame,  9-8. 

Trailing  3-0  going  into  the  fourth 
the  Shoremen  bats  got  hot.  Singles 
by  George  Halivopolous,  Larry 
Brandt,  and  Rob  Spaeth  loaded  the 
bases.  Mark  Faloni  forced  in  a  run 
with  a  walk  and  Mike  Amey  singled 


in  another.  With  the  bases  still 
loaded  Burke  singled  in  two,  and 
Pete  Morgan  followed  by  hitting  a 
groundball  to  first  which  was  field- 
ed cleanly  but  thrown  away.  The 
error  allowed  two  more  runs  to 
score.  Jones  completed  the  scoring 
by  knocking  in  Morgan  with  a 
single. 

With  the  score  7-4,  Jones  gave  the 
Shoremen  what  would  turn  out  to 
be  the  deciding  runs.  He  tripled  in 
run  number  eight  and  scored  the 
ninth  run.  Haverford  scored  four 
times  in  the  seventh,  but  Dargan 
came  in  to  save  the  win  by  striking 
out  the  last  batter  with  the  bases 
loaded.  Tom  Davis  was  credited 
with  the  win  lifting  his  conference 
record  to  2-0. 

The  Shoremen  are  3-1  in  con- 
ference play  and  5-4  overall.  The 
next  home  games  consist  of  a 
Saturday  doubleheader  against 
Fairleigh  Dickinson,  a  single  game 
Monday  against  St.  Mary's,  and  a 
conference  doubleheader  on 
Wednesday  against  Swarthmore. 


SCOREBOARD 


Men's  Lacrosse 

UMBC  PPD 

St.  Lawrence  w  8-6 

Women's  Lacrosse 

Johns  Hopkins  PPD 

Dickinson  PPD 

Muhlenberg  w  16-5 


Men's  Baseball 

Ursula 
Haverford 


PPD 
w3-2w9-8 


Women's  Softball 

Mt.  St.  Mary's 
Navy 

Men's  Tennis 

Gallaudet 
Haverford 
Urslnus 

Women's  Tennis 

Dickinson 

Essex 


PPD 
13-2 


PPD 
PPD 
PPD 


PPD 
PPD 


ROBERT  L.  FORNEY,  INC. 
Jeweler 

Downtown  -  Cross  St. 

A  FRIENDL  Y  A  TMOSPHERE  FOR  QUALITY  SHOPPING 

Jewelry,  Watch,  and  Related  Repairs 
8:30- 5  Mon.  -  Fri. 

9-1  Sat.  778-1966 


Zeia  Tau  Alpha  Sorority 
sponsors: 

The  3rd  Annual  Car  Wash 

at  Fletcher's  Exxon 

on  Sat.,  April  7th,  1984* 

from  10:00  a.m  -  4:00  p.m. 

Cost:  $1.50  per  car 

*Raindate:  April  8th,  1984 


miim^maim, 


339V2  High  Street 
(NexttoC-Town) 

778-6940 

Open  9-5 


SPECIAL 

Free  installation  of 

all  tires  ft  tubes 

until  April  15. 
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Shopmen  Overpower  St.  Lawrence,  8-6 


by  Mike  Kline 
staff  reporter 

On  Saturday,  March  31st,  as  the 
clouded  sun  splashed  a  little 
welcome  warmth  upon  the  field, 
the  WC  stickmen  opened  up  their 
fifth  official  contest  of  the  year, 
this  time  against  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  first  dynamic  ten  minutes 
of  the  games,  WC  scored  five  suc- 
cessive goals.  St.  Lawrence  was 
held  at  zero.  It  was  described  later, 
by  Tommy  Gaines  and  Greg 
Baker,  as  the  finest  performance  of 
the  offensive  squad  so  far  this 
season.  However,  St.  Lawrence 
was  soon  wise  to  the  Sho'men's  ef- 
fective style.  The  WC  offensive  at- 
tack was  slowed  and  St.  Lawrence 
closed  the  first  period  with  four 
goals.  As  Gaines  noted,  "We  miss- 
ed the  knock-out  punch.. .If  we  had 
pushed  the  score  to  six  and  zero,  it 
might  have  been  a  romp." 

After  the  St.  Lawrence  defense 
recovered  from  the  initial  ram- 
pages, WC's  own  defenses 
dominated  the  important  action  for 
the  remaining  three  periods.  Scor- 
ing was  kept  to  a  minimum.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  half,  the  Sho'men 
tallied  two  more  goals,  making  the 


score  WC  seven  and  St.  Lawrence 
four. 

St.  Lawrence  returned  in  the 
third  to  score  two  and  WC  ended 
the  fourth  period  with  one,  making 
the  final  WC  eight  and  St. 
Lawrence  six. 

At  the  end  of  the  game,  Gaines 
was  responsible  for  five  of  the  eight 
points;  Rick  Cote,  Kevin  Giblin, 
and  Tom  Cuseer  each  scored  one. 
In  the  goal,  Greg  Baker  was 
credited  with  12  saves.  Gaines, 
Cote,  Nastrout,  Geringswald,  and 
Sowell  each  recorded  one  assist, 
and  Walker  Taylor  was  the  man 
responsible  for  the  two  assists. 

Although  WC  struggled  to  main- 
tain control  of  the  ball  toward  the 
end  of  the  game,  it  is  no  reflection 
on  the  team's  overall  ability.  As 
Greg  Baker  put  it,  "A  good  defense 
can  make  the  best  offense  look  bad 
sometimes." 

WC's  own  squad  is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  the  defense  can 
make  or  break  a  contest.  The 
Sho'men's  nationally  known 
defense  still  held  Hopkins  under  10 
goals  for  the  first,  and  probably  the 
only  time  this  season.  WC's  per- 
formance against  Division  I  teams 
as  well  as  recent  champions,  like 
Hobart     demonstrated     that     the 


Smith     to    Perform 


Washington  College  student 
Jeremy  L.  Smith  will  present  a 
Senior  Piano  Recital  on  Wednes- 
day. April  11,  at8:0Op.m.inTawes 
Theatre  of  the  Gibson  Fine  Arts 
Center. 

The  program  will  include  com- 
'  positions   by  J.S.   Bach,   Maurice 


Ravel,  and  Modest  Mussorgsky. 
The  public  is  invited  to  attend  and 
there  is  no  admission  charge. 

Jeremy,  who  performed  in  a  solo 
piano  recital  at  the  college  last 
year,  is  a  1980  graduate  of  Kent 
County  High  School.  He  is  the  sori 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Smith. 


New!!  In  Tlie  Coffee  House! 
Chamay  Apple  Cider! 

Only  95^  per  bottle! 

Sale  starts  at  4:30  today. 


PHIL'S  MARKET 

HAND  DIPPED  ICE  CREAM:  24  FLAVORS 

NEW  THIS  MONTH:  Any  Flavor  Ice  Cream  Between  2  Freshly  Baked 
Chocolate  Chip  Cookies:  85' 

Try  Our  Subs:  All  Freshly  Made  'Til  Closing 

Over  20  Brands  Of  Imported  Beers 

IWe  Cash  WC  Student  Checks  With  Proper  I.D.I 
Located  on  Flatland  Road.  Rte.  514  — -  Just  1.5  Miles  From  Campus 

PHOIME:  778-1893 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10  %  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Party  Discounts  Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 
STOP  IN  AT 

JIM'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs/7.79  per  carton 


team,  although  young  (21  of  32  be- 
ing underclassmen) ,  is  proving  and 
getting  stronger.  As  Gaines,  says. 
"People  are  selling  us  short. ..we're 
an  aggressive  team  with  a  lot  of 
ability. ..the  championship  is 
definitely  within  reach  this  year." 


The  Sho'men  feel  pretty  confi- 
dent about  the  remainder  of  the 
season  -  hoping  and  intending  to 
defeat  all  the  Division  III  teams. 
Their  next  encounter  is  scheduled 
for  Friday  evening,  April  6th,  at 
Norris  Field  in  Mt.  Washington. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Irene  Nicolaldis 
staff  reporter 

Laura  Pierson,  a  member  of  the 
women's  tennis  team,  is  this 
week's  featured  Athlete.  This 
Sborewonum  is  co-captain  of  the 
team  and  has  been  part  of  the 
squad  for  three  years.  Voted  Most 
Valuable  Player  in  her  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  Pierson  has 
demonstrated  with  her  play  on  the 
court  that  she  is  an  experienced 
and  refined  athlete. 

Pierson  has  started  off  the 
season  with  several  imipressive 
performances.  Seeded  second  in 
singles  and  doubles,  Pierson  has 
won  every  match  that  she  has 
played.  According  to  Coach  Penny 
Fall,  "She's  been  playing  well,  and 
is  getting  better  each  time  out.  She 


is  a  more  mature  player  this  year, 
and  her  strategy  has  gotten  bet- 
ter." 

Pierson  is  a  junior  majoring  in 
English.  Originally  from  Smyrna, 
Delaware,  Pierson  played  tennis 
all  four  years  at  Smyrna  High 
School,  where  she  was  seeded  first 
in  women's  singles  in  her  senior 
year.  She  began  plays,"  said  Pier- 
son, "My  Father  taught  us  to  play 
when  we  were  yotmg." 

With  several  competitive  mat- 
ches ahead  Pierson  commented 
about  the  season  with  optimisim. 
"We're  off  to  a  good  start,  and 
hoepfully  we'll  continue  to  play  just 
as  well  as  we  have  been. ' ' 

The  women's  tennis  team  has 
won  all  three  of  their  matches,  and 
they  will  play  CathoUc  University 
today. 


PAT  a  SKIPPER  PRICE 


VILLAGE  TAVERN 
TAVERN  LIQUORS 


SPECIALS 


Monday  Nite 

9-12 

PABST  DRAFT 

40' 

Tuesday  Nite 

MILLER  DRAFT 

40" 


Wednesday  Nite     fridayNite 
IMPORTED       PEANUT  NITE 


BEER 
90' 


Saturday  Nite 

9-12 
LADIES- NITE 


Thursday  Nite 

9-12 

BUD  DRAFT 

40' 
Happy  Hour 
11-12p.m. 
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Buy  a  pairof  Jensen' J1365 
6''x9 '  Tria}r  Speakers  by 
May  5th,1984. 


You'll  get  an  additional  pair 
of  speakers  absolutely  free 


ntemalionaljensen,  I 


Buy  a  pair  of  our  fabulous 
J1365  6"  x9"  Triax  Speakers,  and 
we'll  send  you  a  pair  of  Jensen 
High  Power  Dual  Cone  Speakers 
absolutely  free.  Take  your  choice 
of  the  J1350  31/2"  size  or  the  J1435 
4"x6"  speakers.  You'll  get  up  to  a 
$37.95  value,  free!  (Manufacturer's 
suggested  list  price.) 

Here's  all  you  do !  Just  save  your 
proof  of  purchase  from  the  J1365 
6"  x9"  Triax  Speaker  box  and  a  copy 
of  your  sales  receipt  from  any 
Jensen  dealer  Then  send  them 
along  with  the  coupon  provided 
to  receive  your  free  High  Power 
Dual  Cone  Speakers. 

When  it's  the  sound  that  moves 
you,  make  your  move  to  Jensen 
speakers. 


Jensen  products  car 

be  purchased  at: 

Carsound 

Plus  all  locations: 

2066  York  Road 

Best  Products 

Timonium,  MD 

W.  Bell  &  Co. 

Spaceways  Sound 

Circuit  City  Stores 

2012  West  Street 

Stereo  Discounters 

Annapolis,  MD 

Western  Auto 

Evans  Distributors 

Hurley's  Auto  Radio 
1524  Springhill  Road 

Towers  Jewelers 

McLean,  VA 

Hi-Gear  Tire  &  Auto  Supply 

■V 

Montgomery  Ward 

Enclosed  is  my  proof  of  purchase  from  a  box  of  Jensenf* 
J1365  6"  x9"  Triax'  Speakers. 
Send  me  my  choice  of  Jensen  High  Power  Dual  Cone 
Speakers,  absolutely  free: 

J13503V2'D        OR        J14354"x6"n 
Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 


-Zip- 


City  State 

Send  along  with  proof  of  purchase  and  sales  receipt,  dated 

on  or  before  May  5th,  to: 

Jensen  Car  Audio,  Department  500 

4136  N.  United  Parkway  Schiller  Park,  IL  60176 

Coupon  must  be  postmarked  by  May  19th,  1984. 
JENSEN 

CAR  WDM) 

When  it's  the  sound  that  moves  you.    bal 


State  Awards  College  Capital  Grant 


by  Sharon  Hlmmanen 
and 
Caty  Coundjeris 
Staff  Reporters 
Washington  College's  request  for 
a  Capital  Grant  was  recently  ap- 
proved   by    the    Maryland    State 
Legislature.  As  a  result,  the  Col- 
lege stands  to  receive  $3.24  million 
the  largest  grant  ever  given  to  a 
private  education  institution  to  pay 
for  various  campus  projects.  Ac- 
tually   receiving    these     funds, 
however  is  dependent  upon  the  Col- 
lege's ability  to  secure  a  matching 
total  amount  of  money  within  a  two 
year  period. 

If  matched,  the  Grant  wiU  pro- 
vide funding  for  the  proposed 
Casey  Academic  Resources 
Center,  the  addition  to  and  conver- 
sion of  Dunning  Hall  so  as  to  pro- 
vide science  laboratory  facilities, 
the     relocation     of    both     the 


Psychology  Department  and  the 
Computer  Science  Program, 
renovation  of  sections  of  Bunting 
Hall,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Boiler  plant  to  a  creative  arts 
studio. 

According  to  Gene  Hessey,  the 
College's  Vice  President  for 
Finance,  W.C.  has  already  begun 
its  quest  for  funds  to  match  the 
amount  named  by  the  state  for 
these  projects. 

"The  matching  funds  for  the 
Academic  Resource  Center  came 
from  the  Casey  gift.  We  have  foun- 
dation proposals  out  for  matching 
funds  on  the  science  facilities.*' 
Hessey  adds  that  the  remiainder  of 
the  funding  to  cover  the  remaining 
proposed  renovations  will  come 
from  gifts  and  foundation  support. 

Even  after  the  college  matches 
funds  with  the  state,  the  bill  allow- 
ing the  grant  must  be  signed  by  the 


Governor  of  Maryland  in  order  to 
be  official.  To  date,  it  has  been 
passed  by  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

"My  understanding,"  stated 
Hessey,  "is  that  there  was  little  if 
any  opposition  to  the  proposed 
grant  on  either  the  House  or  Senate 
side." 

Physical  Improvements 

There  were  several  reasons 
behind  the  request  for  funding 
from  the  state.  Hessey  points  out 
that,  "Clearly,  what  prompted  (the 
request)  is  the  number  of  identified 
needs  that  were  presented  when 
the  Caseys  sponsored  their  contest 
for  physical  plant  improvements, 
and  in  addition  to  the  swimming 
pool,  a  number  of  these  other  needs 
were  identified  in  those  proposed 
letters." 

Recommendations   for   possible 


improvements  were  also  provided 
by  the  long  range  planning  com- 
mittee, which  says  Hessey,  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  assessing 
the  needs  of  the  campus. 

"The  Grant,"  notes  Hessey, 
"grew  out  of  effort  of  the  long- 
Range  Planning  Committee,  sug- 
gestions made  by  persons  submit- 
ting ideas  as  a  result  of  the  Casey 
Gift,  and  then,  finally  when  the 
Energy  Resource  Management 
people  came  in  to  do  the  deferred 
maintenance,  they  identified  needs 
which  were  incorporated  in  this 
grant  request  as  well." 

Ultimately,  the  administration 
expressed  happiness  over  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Capital  Grant.  "We  are, 
of  course,  extremely  pleased . ' ' 
commented  Hessey,  while  Cater 
concluded:  "The  degree  of  support 
we  received  by  the  state  legislature 
was  a  great  honor  for  W.C." 
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Pilot  Seminars  Extended  for  Next  Year 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Assistant  Editor 
Three  pilot  programs,  the 
freshman  common  seminars. 
Honors  Seminars  and  Writing 
Seminars,  have  been  extended  for 
another  school  year.  Following  a 
motion  by  the  Academic  Council, 
College  Dean  Barbara  Mowat  has 
added  her  strong  support  to  the 
suggestion  that  all  three  seminars 
be  offered  as  voluntary  activities 
for  all  students  freshmen  through 
seniors. 
Freshman  Common  Seminars 
A  non-credit  program,  the 
Freshman  Common  Seminar 
received  "almost  uniformly 
positive'  evaluations  from  the  30 
students  who  participated  in  it 
throughout  the  first  semester  of  the 
83-84  academic  year.  Of  the 
original  number,  20  students 
returned  for  the  program's 
organizational  meeting  of  the  spr- 
ing semester.  "By  mid-term," 
Mowat  notes,  "The  number  had 
dropped  to  nine,  and  the  group  is 
now  meeting  as  one  rather  than 
two  seminar  groups." 

As  a  result  of  discussion  among 
the  College  President,  the  Dean 
and  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
freshman  seminar  (composed  of 
the  four  professors  who  conducted 
the  course),  it  was  agreed  that  the 
seminar  should  be  extended  to  next 
year's  freshmen,  as  weli. 
Honors  Seminar 
After  considerable  deliberation, 


the  Honors  seminar  was  approved 
for  the  84-85  school  year.  Instead  of 
offering  only  one  such  course  for 
upperclassmen  only,  however,  the 
decision  has  been  made  to  offer  a 
freshman  honors  seminar  as  well. 
Writing  Seminars 
Instituted  in  the  first  semester, 
the  sohpomore/junior  writing  se- 
minar program  initally  took  in  24 
honors  calibre  students.  Of  these. 


one-third  dropped  out  by  mid- 
November,  "citing  as  their  reason 
the  fact  that  the  extra  writing  was 
taking  too  much  time  away  from 
courses  in  which  they  receive 
credit." 

After  consultation  with  an  ad- 
visory group,  the  Dean  notes  that 
"New  guidelines  were  set  for  the 
spring  semester."  Two  major 
changes    however,     were     im- 


plemented: the  course  was  opened 
to  all  interested  sophomores  and 
juniors,  and  the  papers  submitted 
to  the  seminar  "were  allowed  to  be 
essays  assigned  as  part  of  normal 
course  requirements."  Both  ad- 
justments to  the  program  seem  to 
have  had  a  positive  effect;  current 
records  indicate  that  "all  ^5 
students  who  enrolled  in  'he  spring 
are    still    participating.' 


Bamforth  to  Teach;  Science  Course  Axed 


No  More  Elm 

Because  of  a  lack  of  funding 
(which  has  been  a  problem  since 
September),  The  Elm  staff  an- 
nounces its  last  issue  of  the  1983-64 
academic  year.  This  is  it,  guys.  See 
you  in  September.  Maybe.  If  fun- 
ding allows. 

P.S.  There  will  be  no  Elm 
meeting  on  Sunday  night.  „. 
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by  Sue  DePasquale 
Staff  Reporter 

Professor  Stuart  Bamforth,  pre- 
sent professor  of  Biology  at  Tulane 
University  in  New  Orleans,  will  fill 
the  Joseph  Mclain  Seat  for  Science 
at  WC  next  semester.  An  interna- 
tionally recognized  ecologist  and 
protazoologist.  Professor  Bam- 
forth will  be  teaching  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Biology  courses,  101,  and  102, 
in  addition  to  overseeing  senior 
research  projects. 

Science  department  chairman 
Dr.  Donald  Munson  said  of  Bam- 
forth, "He's  a  broad-based 
biologist  who  knows  as  miuch  about 
botany  as  he  does  about  zoology. 
I'm  really  looking  forward  to  work- 
ing with  him.  He's  going  to  be 
teaching  a  heck  of  a  good  intro 
biology  class." 

In  his  personal  research 
laboratory  at  Tulane,  Bamforth 
has  completed  extensive  studies 
dealing  with  the  salt  marshes  of 
New  Orleans.  Consequently,  Mun- 
son believes  that  Bamforth  will 
probably  utilizes  the  nearby 
Chester  River  in  his  Biology  class 
curriculum. 

Munson  asserts  that  Bamforth  is 
a  very  open  individual  who  gets 
along  quite  well  with  his  students. 
The  professor's  wife,  Mrs.  Bam- 
forth, is  also  quite  dynamic  and 
very  active  in  the  theatre.  Com- 


mented Munson,  "They're  very 
outgoing  and  will  probably  come  to 
all  the  campus  activities." 
Natural  Science  axed 
Bannforth's  arrival  will  mark  a 
change  in  the  current  science  pro- 
gram. The  present  Natural  Science 
course  will  not  be  offered  next 
semester.  Instead,  Dr.  Munson  will 
teach  a  new  course  entitles  Biology 
100.  As  well  as  basic  biology,  the 
pUot  course  will  deal  with  the  ma- 
jor important  biological  issues  of 


the  1980's,  such  as  genetic 
manipulation,  environmental 
issues  and  population  control. 

Munson  emphasized  that  though 
the  course  will  be  challenging,  it  is 
not  intended  to  be  a 
"backbreaker."  Topics  such  as 
molecular  and  cellular  structure 
will  not  be  covered  extensively. 
Commented  Munson,  "My  goal  is... 
to  teach  a  stimulating  course  to 
show  that  Biology  is  nothing  to  be 
feared." 


Jeremy  Smith  entertained  the  WC  community  in  his  piano 
recital  on  Wednesday  evening. 
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Editorial 

Furthering  The  Art 

Washington  College  possesses  a  well-established  reputation 
as  a  school  which  maintains  and  promotes  high  standards  in 
writing.  This  year  the  College  furthered  its  commitment  to  the 
art  of  written  communication  by  instituting  a  pilot  program  for 
writing  tutorials. 

The  ability  to  communicate  effectively  through  writing  is  a 
skill  that  is  invaluable  for  any  individual  who  plans  to  seek  a 
professional  career,  whether  it  be  in  biology  or  business.  Un- 
fortunately, many  college  students  graduate  without  having 
fully  mastered  the  writing  skills  necessary  to  function  ade- 
quately in  the  real  world.  WC,  through  its  pilot  program,  is 
making  a  concentrated  effort  to  ensure  that  its  students  are 
prepared  for  life  after  college. 

As  presently  designed,  the  College's  tutorial  program  will  af- 
ford each  student  the  opportunity  to  receive  personal  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  the  individual's  writing.  Through  this  pro- 
gram, students  can  gain  a  proficient  degree  of  organization  and 
discipline  in  their  writing  skills  while  also  learning  the  vitally 
important  art  of  revision  ~  skills  which  are  frequently 
neglected  in  regular  course  instruction. 

A  program  of  similar  magnitude  and  effectiveness  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  initiate  at  a  larger  university.  An  effec- 
tive writing  tutorial  program  inherently  requires  that  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  each  student  be  addressed  on  a  one-to-one  level. 
It  is  only  because  of  WC's  size  that  the  College  can  provide  such 
individual  instruction,  and  thus  be  able  to  accomplish  the  im- 
plementation of  such  a  program. 

Although  the  tutorial  program,  like  all  first-time  projects, 
may  need  to  be  revised  and  improved  before  it  can  be  fully 
operative,  the  importance  and  ultimate  value  of  such  a  pro- 
gram mandates  that  its  implementation  at  least  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  succeed. 

Letters  to  the  Editor: 


Take  A  Bow,  Guys 


Editor's  Note:  The  Editorial 
Board  of  the  Washington  Ck)llege 
Elm  would  like  to  thanlc  several 
people  tor  their  dedication  to  what 
often  seemed  to  be  a  lost  cause: 
tills  year's  newspaper: 

To  our  typists:  Laurie  Betz, 
Mary  Nash,  Laura  Paul,  Cheryl 
Claggett,  $haron  Himmanen, 
Paige  Rolfes,  Amy  Coss,  Libby 
Jaegar  and  Lorraine  Sexton  -  a 
medal  of  honor  for  deciphering  the 
illegible  scrawls  and  chicken 
scratch  which  passed  for  hand- 
writing. 

To  our  proofreader,  Suzanne 
Niemeyer  -  a  certificate  of 
meritorious  service  for  her  efforts 
to  banish  typos  from  the  face  of  the 
Elm. 

To  our  layout  crew:  Claire 
Yaniga,  Judy  Beckman.  Sue 
De  Pasquale,  Sharon  Himmanen, 
Philippe  Guena,  Heike,  Jeff  Har- 
rison, Dave  Crowley,  Patricia  King 
and  L,aura  Mooney  -  a  word  of 
thanks  for  giving  up  free  time  and 
school  food  one  day  a  week. 

To  our  printer  and  all  the  ladies 
in  Elkton :  A  wreath  of  roses,  a  bot- 
tle of  wine  and  a  large  inheritance 
for  accepting  late  copy,  ads  and 
other  assorted  handwritten 
messages  for  publication,  even 
after  2:30  on  Thursdays. 

To  our  maid,  Fusty:  The 
maintenance  worker  of  the  year 


award  for  her  constant  tolerance 
when  stacks  of  Elms  were  left 
everywhere  in  the  dorm  except 
where  they  were  supposed  to  be. 

To  our  columnists:  Bonnie  Garr, 
Tom  Keefe  and  Jack  Gilden  - 
medals  tor  unstinting  loyalty,  week 
afer  week  after  week  after  week 
after ... 

To  our  faithful  reporters,  artists, 
photographers  and  business  staff  - 
a  trophy  full  of  champagne  (or 
beer  caps)  for  being  overworked 
and,  in  most  cases,  unpaid. 

The  Editor-in-Chief  and  Assis- 
tant Editor  would  also  like  to  ex- 
tend heartfelt  gratitude  to  Kelly 
Morrissey,  Scott  Behm,  Kevin  Con- 
Ion,  R.  J.  Eamshaw,  Jobe  Jones, 
Lacey  Merriman,  Cheryl  Hawkins, 
Sam  Smith  and  Jimmie  Oleson  for 
their  dedication.  Special  thanks  to 
Mr.  Bill  Thompson,  Elm  advisor 
and  Dr.  Richard  Gillin,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Publications  for 
their  time,  support,  patience  and 
advice. 

Finally,  to  all  those  who  gave 
constructive  criticism  and  then 
made  a  genuine  effort  to  carry  out 
improvements  -  it  was  ap- 
preciated! And  to  all  those  who 
simply  wrote  griping  letters  -  may 
the  discarded  bubble  gum.  of  the 
world  adhere  to  the  soles  of  your 
shoes. 


Two  'Outraged'  By  Elm  Play  Coverage  Headline 


As  participants  in  The  Winter's 
Tale,  we  can't  tell  you  how  outrag- 
ed we  are  by  the  newspaper's 
coverage.  Two  weeks  before  the 
show  a  smaU  article  about  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Elm.  The  week 
before  the  show  -  the  crucial  week 
in  terms  of  pulling  a  student  au- 
dience -  there  was  nothing,  not 
even  a  mention  in  the  -campus 
calendar!"  The  week  after  the 
play  an  article  appeared  with  the 
headline  "Problems  Flaw  Play." 
Now  come  on  -  that's  just  cheap, 
sensational  journalism.  If  you  had  ' 
read  the  entire  review  prior  to 
headlining  it,  you'd  have  wronged 
neither  the  play  nor  the  review  as 
you  did.  Sandy  Hoirtdahl's  review 
is  not  nearly  as  devastating  as  your 
title  implies. 

We  suggest  that  the  Ehn  become 
better  informed  and  more  sup- 
portive of  the  college's  performing 
arts!  After  all,  it  is  just  these  kinds 


of  activities  that  set  Washington 
College  in  its  esteemed  place  as  a 
liberal  arts  school. 

C.  James  McKnight 
Leslie  Hewett 

Editor's  Note:  As  participants  in 
Elm  activities,  we  can't  tell  you 
how  outrageously  flimsy  your 
statements  (assumptions?)  actual- 
ly are.  Several  days  into  the  spring 
semester.  The  Ehn  staff  submitted 
a  memo  to  the  heads  of  aU  campus 
organizations,  informing  them  of 
the  new  poUcy  regarding  the 
publicizing  of  events  via  The  Ehn. 
One  part  of  this  read  as  follows: 
Notice  of  events  may  still  be 
printed  in  the  Campus  Calendar 
free  of  charge.  However,  if  there  is 
an  activity  which  you  would  like  to 
have  included  in  the  listing,  you 
must  send  to  (Business  Manager) 
Jobe  (Jones)  the  name  of  the  ac- 
tivity, the  time,  the  date  and  the 
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location.  This  information  must  be 
received  by  7  p.m.  of  the  Tuesday 
prior  to  the  Friday  issue. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Obviously,  you,  as  the  "par- 
ticipants in  The  Winter's  Tale,"  did 
not  cooperate.  No  notice  of  tl.e  play 
was  given  to  the  Business 
Manager;  therefore,  no  mention  ot 
it  was  made  in  the  Campus  Calen- 
dar. And,  as  you  have  so  cleverly 
discovered.  The  Elm  is  not  perfect. 
It  does  not  have  a  Clairvoyance 
Editor.  If  information  is  not  given, 
it  cannot  l>e  printed.  Obviously,  the 
memo  circulated  in  January 
(which,  incidentally,  was  read 
aloud  at  the  SGA  meeting  and  also 
included  in  the  official  minutes), 
overestimated  the  reading  skills  of 
its  audience. 

Criticism  regarding  the  headl- 
ine, "Problems  Flaw  Play,"  is 
equally  insubstantial.  Implying 
that  the  article  was  not  read 
thoroughly  before  lieing  titled 
belies  an  ignorance  of  joiunalistic 
principles.    Both   The    Associated 


Press  Stylebook  and  The  Elm 
Stylebook  state  that  headline  most  ~ 
be  based  on  the  lead  paragraph  of 
the  article  to  which  it  relates.  In 
light  of  this  fact,  it  must  be  conced- 
ed that  the  headline  in  question  was 
entirely  correct  and  wronged  no 
one.  Accusations  that  the  title  was 
in  any  way  an  attempt  at  cheap 
sensationalism  are,  therefore, 
completely  unfounded. 

We  suggest  that  the  "par- 
ticipants in  The  Winter's  Tale" 
become  t>etter  informed  and  more 
supportive  of  the  college's  jour- 
nalistic activities!  The  best  way  to 
do  this,  Mr.  McKnight  and  Mr. 
Hewett,  is  to  attend  the  weekly 
Elm  staff  meetings.  (These  are 
held  at  8  p.m.  Sunday  in  Spanish 
House.)  There  you  will  find  ample 
opportunity  to  sign  up  for  articles 
relating  to  the  performing  arts,  so 
that  The  Elm  can  provide  what  you 
deem  to  be  proper  coverage. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on 
Sunday  night.  Until  then,  thank  you 
for  expressing  your  opinion. 


Sigs"^  Behavior  Questioned 


Today,  Pre-Freshman  Day,  I 
along  with  more  than  three  hun- 
dred prospective  students  and  their 
parents,  left  the  dining  hall  on  our 
way  to  Bill  Smith  for  a  series  of 
meetings.  At  exactly  that  moment, 
from  a  first-floor  window  in  East 
Hall,  came  the  very  loud  sounds  of 
a  remarkably  obscene  stag-party 
song. 

Since  1  wished  our  school,  its 
students,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministrators to  be  as  little  em- 
barassed  as  possible,  I  went  to  the 
room  in  which  window  the  loud- 
speaker was  set  up,  and  finding  no 
student  there  and  the  door  open, 
simply  shut  off  the  sound  system. 
None  of  the  "brothers"  of  Phi 
Sigma  around  the  building  profess- 
ed   any    knowledge    of    how    this 


strange  thing  might  have  happen- 
ed. 

It  puzzles  me,  given  that  one  of 
our  fraternities  already  seems  like- 
ly to  lose  its  prized  Hill-Dorm 
home,  that  members  of  another 
would  go  out  of  their  way  to  give  of- 
fense, as  indeed  they  have.  I  am 
equally  baffled  to  observe  that, 
even  if  one  Sig  were  foolish  enough 
to  think  such  a  stunt  amusing, 
there  was  no  other  member  willing 
to  intervene  for  the  benefit  both  of 
his  college  and  his  fraternity. 

As  it  stands,  I  hope  that  ap- 
propriate members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration will  take  this  incident 
into  account  as  they  plan  for  the 
future  of  College  housing. 

Steven  Cades. 
Associate  Professor 
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Cater  Shares  Symposium,  Makes  Statement 


by  Caty  Coundjeris 
Staff  Reporter 

Douglass  Cater,  president  of 
Washington  College,  recently 
shared  a  symposium  with  two 
former  Presidents  and  six  former 
Secretaries  of  State.  To  Cater,  the 
purpose  of  the  face-off  was  to  warn 
presidential  candidates  to  refrain 
from  "utterances"  which  could 
possibly"  do  harni  to  America's 
standing  in  the  world."  During  the 
symposium,  in  Austin,  Texas, 
Cater  expressed  the  concerns  that 
had  plagued  him  throughout  many 
earUer  presidential  campaigns. 
The  discussion  which  ensued  later 
prompted  him  to  write  a  statement 
which  was  later  picked  up  and 
reprinted  by  both  The  New  York 
Times  and  The  Evening  Sun  of 
Baltimore.  The  statement  read  as 
follows : 

"We  are  entering  the  season  of 
political  contest  when  the  con- 
testants of  both  parties  are  sorely 


Campus 
Calenclar 

Friday,  April  13 

4:00;  Sophie  Kerr  Lecture  Series- 
"Fiction  Reading"  by  Grace 
Paley;  Sophie  Kerr  Room,  Miller 
Library. 

9:30-1:30;  Chris  Ellinghaus;  Cof- 
fee House. 

Saturday,  April  14 

Parents*  Day,  S.G.A.  Luau 

liO&  p.m.:  Crew  vs.  Johns 
HopkinsAJniversity  of  Baltimore. 

1:30  p.m.:  Men's  Lacrosse  vs. 
Roanoke. 

Sunday,  April  15 

12:00  p.m.:  Ten-Kilometer  Run. 

4:00  p.m.;  Early  Music  Consort; 
James  Theatre. 

Monday,  April  16 

3:00  p.m.:  Men's  Tennis  vs. 
Catholic  University, 

3:30  p.m.:  Softball  vs.  Catholic 
University. 

7:30   p.m.:    Lecture  Series   and 

S.G.A.-"Nadine  Gordimer:   Films 

and  Literature  from  South  Africa" 

by  Karen  Jaehne;  Hynson  Lounge. 

Tuesday,  April  17 

3:30  p.m:  Women's  Lacrosse  vs. 
Salisbury 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series:  "Bad 
Timing/A  Sensual  Obsession"; 
Norman  James  Theatre. 

8:00  p.m.:  College  Community 
Choir-  Emmanuel  Episcopal 
Church. 

8:00  p.m.:  Singles  Pool  Tourna- 
ment; Coffee  House. 

Wednesday,  April  18 

7:30  p.m.:  Spanish  Film- 
"Memories  of  Underdevelop- 
ment"; Norman  James  Theatre. 

8:00  p.m.:  Student  Recital; 
Tawes. 

Thursday,  April  19 

3:00  p.m.:  Men's  Tennis  vs. 
Western  Maryland. 

4:00  p.m.:  Women's  Lacrosse  vs. 
Franklin  and  Marshall. 

7:15  p.m.:  Library  Film  Series- 
"  Einstein";  Groundfloor 
Classroom,  Miller  Library. 

8:00  p.m.:  Sophie  Kerr  Lecture 
Series-"Three  Women's  Texts  and 
the  Critique  of  Imperialism"  by 
Gayatri  Chakravorty  Spivak; 
Sophie  Kerr  Room,  Mille^  Library. 

8:00  p.m.:  Drama  Department  - 

Ibsen's  "The  Lady  from  the  Sea"; 

Tawes  Theatre,  Gibson  Fine  Arts 

.  Center.  Through  April  21 . 


tempted  to  make  utterances  and 
urge  actions  which  could  do  harm 
to  America's  standing  in  the  world. 
While  mindful  that  robust  argu- 
ment has  always  accompanied  the 
choosing  of  the  U.S.  President,  we 
caution  that  excesses  of  rhetoric 
can  have  lasting  impact  on  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy,  causing  risk 
for  this  nation  which  has  been  call- 
ed to  play  the  role  of  leader  in  the 
thermonuclear  age.  We  urge  can- 
didates of  both  parties  to  recognize 
that  we  must  work  together  for  a 
foreign  policy  that  best  serves  our 
national  interest." 
The  statement  has  been  endorsed 


by  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jimmy  Carter 
and  former  Secretaries  of  State; 
Dean  Rusk,  Wilham  P.  Rogers, 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Cyrus  R. 
Vance,  Edmund  S.  Muskie  and 
Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr. 

Cater  beUeves  that  his  statement 
could  be  one  which  "...  exercises  a 
moderating  influence  on  a  cam- 
paign." 

Cater  pointed  to  the  debate  bet- 
ween Walter  Mondale  and  Gary 
Hart  which  preceded  the  New  York 
primary.  In  a  separate  interview 
Cater  remarked  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  presidential  can- 


didates were  in  a  position  to  debate 
whether  the  American  embassy  in 
Israel  should  be  moved  from  Tel 
Aviv  to  Jerusalem. 

Although  Cater  commented  that 
he  does  not  "mind  dispute  on  broad 
principles,"  he  expressed  concern 
over  the  effects  which  "forced 
committments"  might  have  on 
America's  role  as  world  leader. 

The  statement  which  Mr.  Cater 
drafted  does  not  relate  solely  to  the 
democratic  party  either.  "I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  statement  is 
aimed  at  the  repubUcan  party  as 
well,  it  is  a  bipartisan  issue,"  he 
concluded. 


Educational  Ethics  Examined 


by  Russell  Hetzer 
Staff  Reporter 

The  final  lecture  presented  by 
the  William  James  Forum  featured 
four  panelists  to  discuss  "Ethical 
Issues  in  Secondary  Education." 
The  four  panel  members  were 
Malcolm  Coates,  headmaster  of 
Landon  School;  Rev.  David  Eaton, 
chairman,  Washington,  D.C.  Board 
of  Education;  David  W.  Hornbeck, 
Maryland  State  Superintendant  of 
Schools;  and  Mary  Ellen  Thomsen, 
headmistress  of  St.  Paul's  School 
for  Girls.  The  discussion  was 
moderated  by  Professor  Sean  F. 
O'Connor  of  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Department  of  Education. 

Hornbeck,  the  first  to  speak,  pos- 
ed the  question  "What  is  the  mis- 
sion of  this  thing  called  school- 
ing?" In  response,  he  stated  that 
although  the  present  role  of 
education,  which  revolves  around 
academics,  job-related  training, 
and  cost  of  education,  are  pertinent 
they  are  not  the  only  things  that 
pertain  to  a  quality  education. 
"Our  mission  of  schooling  has  to  in- 
clude another  dimension,  and  one 
that  is  central  to  and  not  ancillary, 
to  the  measure,  and  that  dimension 
I  would  characterize  as  learning  to 
care.. .the  mission  of  schooling 
means  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
mind." 


Thomsen,  who  represents  the 
view  of  a  private  church-related 
school  expressed  concern  as  to  the 
method  of  instilling  basic  moral 
values  in  students.  Unlike  the 
public,  Thomsen,  stated  that  her 
respective  school  possessed  the  op- 
tion of  incorporating  religion  as  a 
foundation  to  relate  values. 
Thomsen  implied,  however,  that  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  public 
schools  could  not  use  this  frame  of 
reference. 

The  abilities  of  the  teacher  and 
the  way  in  which  we  can  enhance 
education  was  emphasized  by 
Coates.  He  noted  that  the  ethical 
issues  which  our  schools  must  face 
include  the  responsibiliy  to 
"declare  the  mission  to  which  our 
schools    are    dedicated, ' '    and    to 


"seek  out,  as  teachers,  the  best 
minds  and  people,  and  to  liberate, 
support,  encourage,  and  enhance 
those  teachers'  professional  lives 
through  every  possible  means."  He 
points  out  that  these  issues  must  be 
raised  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  the  teacher's  individual  frame 
of  mind  makes  or  breaks  a 
classroom. 

In  his  discussion  of  educational 
ethics,  Eaton  stressed  the  idea  that 
we  cannot  teach  values  in  schools 
without  teachings  values  to  society 
simultaneously.  He  felt  that  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  we  must  first  De 
as  honest  to  others.  Also,  Eaton 
beleived  that  our  values  must  be 
flexible  in  order  to  accomodate  fur- 
ther growth.  According  to  Eaton,  a 
value  is  defined  as  that  which  is 
worthwhile  and  important. 


Crew  Falls  to  LaSalle 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 
25  members  of  the  men's  crew 
team  ventured  to  Philadelphia  and 
the  Sehuylkil  River  on  Saturday, 
March  31,  to  compete  in  three 
races  against  LaSalle. 

The  Shore  rowers  did  not  win,  but 
they  did  row  well,  considering  the 


Men^s  Tennis  Defeats 
John  Jay  College,  7-2 


by  Ed  Ciesielskl 

Dulin  Clark's  three-set  victory  at 
number  two  singles  clinched 
Washington  College's  first  victory 
of  the  season  in  men's  tennis,  a  7-2 
pasting  of  John  Jay  College  Sunday 
atWC. 

Duncan  Wells,  Chip  MacLeod, 
Bryan  Bishop  and  Sebastian  Graf 
von  Korff  won  singles  matches, 
staking  the  Shoremen  to  a  4-1  lead 
against  the  New  York  City  side. 

It  was  Dulin  Clark's  three-set  (6- 
7,  6-1,  6-4)  victory  over  Duwayne 
Boyce  that  actually  assured  the 
Shore  netters  of  the  win  prior  to 
doubles  competition. 

Wells  and  MacLeod  defeated 
Emmanuel  and  Brown,  6-2,  7-6, 
while  Clark  and  Graf  von  Korff 
edged  Boyce  and  Drummond,  6-4, 
7-6,  in  doubles. 

Washington  had  little  time  to 
savor  its  first  triumph.  The 
Shoremen  returned  to  the  tennis 
courts     in     Catonsville     against 


UMBC  Monday,  losing  a  good 
match  7-2. 

Dulin  Clark,  elevated  to  number 
one  singles  by  Coach  Tom  Fin- 
negan,  responded  in  championship 
fashion,  topping  the  Retrievers' 
Andy  Charchalis  in  three  sets. 

Clark  outlasted  Charchalis,  the 
Division  II  School's  best,  7-6,  tak- 
ing a  7-3  tie-breaker,  then  sand- 
wiched a  6-3  win  around  a  1-6  set- 
back. 

Washington  College's  other 
triumph  against  the  Baltimore 
County  side  came  in  singles  when 
Chip  MacLeod  and  Duncan  Wells 
delivered  a  6-3,  6-2  loss  to  Rob  Gen- 
try and  Bill  Margulis. 

The  Shoremen,  1-4,  for  the  season 
and,  1-2,  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  Con- 
ference, host  Salisbury  State  Col- 
lege April  12,  before  traveling  to 
Baltimore  Saturday  to  play  Johns 
Hopkins.  Catholic  University  visits 
Chestertown  Monday,  April  16,  and 
Western  Maryland  follows  Thurs- 
day, April  19. 


limited  practice  allowed  by  the 
poor  weather  conditions  during  the 
month. 

The  varsity  eight,  working  in 
their  new  boat  for  only  the  third 
':ime,  stayed  with  LaSalle  for  the 
first  1500  meters  of  the  2000  meter 
race.  At  the  finish  line,  the 
Shoremen  were  11  seconds  behind. 
"The  lack  of  conditioning  and  the 
newness  of  the  shell  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  11-second  loss," 
stated  coach  Dan  Chatellier. 

Rowing  their  first  race  as  a  boat, 
the  varsity  four  did  not  race  any 
better  than  the  eight.  The  Ex- 
porers"  best  boat  was  the  four,  and 
they  preceded  to  win  by  almost  a 
full  minute. 

The  novice  boat  rowed  a  respec- 
table race,  staying  with  the  LaSalle 
eight  most  of  the  way. 


Sophie  Time 

The  Sophie  Kerr  Prize  is  award- 
ed to  the  senior  deemed  by  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Committee  to  have 
"the  best  ability  and  promise  f  ir 
future  fulfillment  in  the  field  of 
literary  endeavor."  Students 
wishing  to  submit  samples  of  their 
writing  are  invited  to  do  so.  Sub- 
missions may  be  poetry,  fiction  or 
non-fiction.  All  submissions  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  by 
April  26  and  may  be  brought  to  the 
office  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
English  department  for  conve- 
nience and  safekeeping. 
Manuscripts  will  be  returned  to 
their  owners  after  Commence- 
ment. All  graduating  seniors  are 
eligible  recipients  of  the  award. 
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Biggs  Collection  Features  American  Art 


by  Eric  Lorberer 
Staff  Reporter 

Selections  from  the  private  col- 
lection of  Sewell  C.  Biggs  are  now 
on  display  in  the  Gibson  Fine  Arts 
Center.  The  opening  reception  on 
Tuesday  evening,  at  which  Mr. 
Biggs  was  also  present,  was  well 
attended  by  residents  of  the  town 
and  College  as  well  as  a  few  out-of- 
state  visitors.  The  show  presents 
fine  examples  of  the  trends  in 
American  art  between  the  late  18th 
and  early  20th  centuries;  many  of 


FREE  TRIP  TO  BERMUDA  PLUS 

CASH  ■  LARGE  PHILADELPHIA 
TOUR  OPERATOR  SEEKS  CAMPUS 
REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  1985 
SPRING  BREAK  PROGRAM  TO 
BERMUDA.  INTERESTED 
INDIVIDUALS  CONTACT:  TOM 
POWELL  ATKINSON  &  MULLEN 
TOURS.  606  E.  BALTIMORE  PIKE, 
MEDIA,  PENNSYLVANIA  19063 
(215)565-7070. 


the  paintings  are  by  major  figures 
in  American  art  from  this  period. 

The  paintings  range  from  the 
evocative  to  the  banal;  most,  for- 
tunately, lean  toward  the  former. 
In  "Nine  Nudes  in  River  Land- 
scape," Arthur  Davies  mixes  the 
ages,  moods,  colors  and  proximity 
of  the  nudes  to  produce  a  startling 
effect.  His  conglomeration  is  then 
slapped  on  a  massive  green 
growth;  the  river  at  their  feet  and 
the  beige  background  serve  to 
enhance  the  effect  that  these  nine 
are  on  the  edge  of  a  new  Eden. 
Thomas  Cole's  "Hudson  River 
Study*'  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  bit  of 
a  disappointment;  it  is  simply  not 
as  expressive  as  some  of  the  more 
well-known  works  of  this  master  of 
American  landscape  painting. 

The  show  includes  some  other 
noteworthy  paintings;  Childe 
Hassam's  "The  Granite  Rock,  Ap- 
pledore"  for  example,  is  a  clear  at- 
tempt at  American  impressionism. 
Robert  Reid's  "Summer  Girl"  is 
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For  sale  in  the  Student  Center 

Washington  College 
Glasses 

12  oz.  Tumblers 

75°  empty 

$1.00  full  (with  soda) 

Limited  Quantity 
Get  yours  soon! 

(This  Item  Ailt  be  disconiinusd  at  the  end  of  this  seiDester.l 
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wonderfully  unstuffy;  his  use  of 
dry  brush  gives  the  painting  a  tex- 
ture that  brings  the  portrait  to  life. 
Not  all  of  the  paintings  are  oils, 
either;  James  Hamilton's  "Down 
the  Chesapeake"  is  a  delightful 
watercolor  that  presents  the  bay  in 
a  magic  light,  a  quaucy  which  some 
of  the  other  paintings  seem  to  lack. 
Most  interesting,  however,  is 
"Landscape  with  Two  Figures"  by 
John  Singer  Sargent:  It  is  clearly 
not  like  his  other  works,  yet  the 
mystery  of  the  painting,  the 
imassuming  tension  of  the  two 
figures,  and  the  way  the  tree 
becomes  a  third  figure  among  the 
two,  are  all  haunting  aspects  of  this 
pleasantly  unusual  landscape. 

"Selections  from  the  SewellC. 
Biggs  Collection"  contains  other 
paintings,  many  of  which  relate  to 
the  Dehnarva  region.  The  exhibit 
is  open  Wednesdays  through 
Fridays  from  2;00  to  4:00  p.m.  and 
during  the  same  hoiu-s  on  Sundays. 
It  continues  until  April  23. 


One  of  the  pictures  from  the  ex- 
hibit featuring  American  art. 


Student  Recital  Slated 


students  in  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Music  Department  will  appear 
in  the  final  Student  Recital  of  the 
year  on  Wednesday,  April  18,  at 
8:00  p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre  of  the 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center.  The 
public  is  invited  and  there  is  no  ad- 
mission charge. 

John  McDanolds,  a  bass-baritone 
from  Kennedyville,  will  sing  three 
"Chansons  de  Don  QiUchotte"  by 
Jacques  Ibert,  as  weU  as  several 


songs  by  Purcell,  Schubert,  Finzi, 
and  Ives. 

CecUy  Lyle,  a  junior  EngUsh  ma- 
jor from  Centreville,  will  sing 
"With  Verdure  Clad"  from 
Haydn's  "Creation." 

Other  students  performing  in  the 
program  are  Sue  DePasquale, 
flute;  John  Musachio,  saxophone; 
Arthur  Smith,  tenor;  and  Laura 
Wood,  piano. 


Applications  for  Fall  Semester  Employment  in 
The  Student  Center  are  now  being  accepted. 

Applications  may  be  picked  up  in  the  Student 
Center  Office  during  business  hours  {9:30-5:30) 
only. 

All  applications  must  be  returned  to  the  Student 
Center  by  April  20. 

(No  applications  will  be  accepted  after  this  date.) 


KUty  Knight ^ouse 


ON  THE  SASSAFRAS 


CEOBGETOWN,  MARTIAND 

648-5305 


\Ne  are  offering  a  10%  discount  on  all  din- 
ners to  Wasfiington  College  Students,  with 
Presentation  of  Student  I.D.,  during  Parents' 
Day  weekend. 

lodging  ■  dinner -coclctoll* 


DANNY'S  NORTHSIDE  RESTAURANT 


Newtown  Square  •  778-4900 
Friday 


Prime  Rib  Night 
Shrimp  Scampi 

Broiled  Lobster  Tail     $9.95 


$11.95 
$9.95 


Next  Tuesday: 

Beef  a-  Seafood  Buffet 

Every  Saturday,  $9.95/person 

Every  Thursday,  All-You-Can-Eat 

Steamed  Shrimp  -  $7.95/person 

College  Heights  Carry  Out 
Phone:  778-4901 
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Drama  Department  To  Offer  Ibsen  Play 


The  Drama  Department's  major 
spring  production,  Henrik  Ibsen's 
The  Lady  From  The  Sea,  is  taking 
a  form  somewhat  different  from 
the  typical  performance,  director 
Rick  Dayis(Assiatant  Professor  of 
Drama")  lias  announced.  "We're 
presenting  the  play  as  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  text  rather  than  as  an  at- 
tempt at  a  fully-realized  produc- 
tion," Davis  commented,' "because 
over  the  course  of  preparatory 
work  and  the  first  weeks  of  rehear- 
sal, we  discovered  that  we  were  'on 
to'  something  about  this  play,  some 
discoveries  that  need  our  full  ex- 


ploratory attention." 

To  keep  the  focus  on  the  process 
of  working  on  the  script  rather  than 
on  the  product,  the  performances 
(on  the  stage  of  Tawes  Theater) 
will  have  a  more  informal  look  and 
feel  than  is  the  norm.  The  audience 
will  be  seated  on  the  stage,  and  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  disguise 
the  presence  of,  in  Davis'  words, 
"all  the  machinery  of  the  theater— 
the  lights,  the  cables  and  ropes  of 
the  fly-system,  the  concrete-block 
walls  themselves."  The  production 
will  have  costumes,  lights,  and  a 
set,  but  the  concentration  will  not 


Notes  From  The  Kitchen? 


By  Darrell  Jester 

This    Saturday,    April    14th,    is 
Parents'  Day  and  also  the  annual 
Hawaiian   Luau.   Meal  Hours  for 
Saturday  will  be  as  follows: 
Breakfast -8:30  to  9:30 
Lunch -12: 00  to  1:30 
Luau-5:00to7:00 

Lunch  will  feature  a  Buffet  in  the 
Main  Dining  Room  consisting  of: 
Eastern  Shore  Crab  Soup, 
Washington  College  Homestyle 
Hamburger  Bar,  Salad  Bar 
Deluxe,  Fresh  Fruit  Cup  and  a 
Cookie  Bar. 

The  Luau  will  feature:  Roast 
Pig,  Fresh  Roast  Pork,  Outrigger 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


Ribs.  Sweet-n-Sour  and  Baked 
Chicken,  Hawaiian  Sweel 
Potatoes,  Fried  Rice,  Snow  Peas, 
Bread  Bar  and  various  types  of 
fresh  fruit. 

Exam  week,  which  rims  from 
Monday,  April  30th  through  Satur- 
day, May  5th,  will  also  cause  a 
change  of  meal  hours. 
Meal  hours  for  exam  week  will  be 
as  follows: 

Breakfast:  7: 30  to  8: 30 
Contintental    Breakfast :    8 :  30    to 
9:15 

Lunch:  11:30  toliOO 
Dinner:  5:00to6:00 
Lunch  on  Saturday,  May  5th,  will 
be  the  last  meal  served  for  this 
semester. 

Sign  up  sheets  are  up  in  the  Main 
Dining  Room  for  Dishroom  and 
Line  Workers  for  both  exam  week 
and  also  next  semester.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  working  please  feel  free 
to  sign  up. 

Anyone  interestea  in  becoming  a 
meal  leader  next  semester  please 
stop  by  to  pick  up  your  applications 
from  me.  Anyone  who  is  presently 
a  meal  leader  must  also  fill  out  an 
application  if  you  wish  to  continue 
on  as  a  meal  leader  next  semester. 


f  J^^^oW^ 


108  Cross  Street 

Downtown  Chestertown 

Maryland.  21620 

(301)778-2226 
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^        Ma.SS  &  '14.95 
jeans,  bath  sheets, 
towel  &  sheet  sets 

In  Kingstown  on  Routs  213 
y<  mile  south  of  Chattsr  River  Bridge 

Phone:778-6767 


be  on  tnose  production  values; 
rather,  Davis  says,  he  hopes  the 
audience  will  be  freed  to  concen- 
trate on  the  acting  and  literary 
values  of  the  performance. 

"The  play  keeps  opening  up  to 
us,  night  after  night,"  the  director 
said,  "and  I  think  that  as  a  group, 
an  ensemble,  we  have  arrived  at 
some  production  ideas  and  inter- 
pretations that  are  really  new  and 
valid  contributions  to  the  body  of 
work  that  has  been  done  on  this 
play  and  this  author  in  general." 
Davis'  connection  with  Ibsen's 
work  extends  beyond  this  event:  he 
is  a  mennber  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Ibsen  Society  of 
America  and  a  founder  and 
Associate  Artistic  Director  of  the 
American  Ibsen  Theater,  a  profes- 
sional repertory  company  located 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  has  published 
and  given  papers  on  the 
playwright.  "I've  never  been  more 
excited  about  anything  related  to 
Ibsen  than  I  am  by  this  experience 
here,"  Davis  noted,  "and  that's 
partly  why  I've  chosen  this  mode  of 
producing  the  play.  We're  in- 
terested in  going  into  this  text  as 
deeply  and  creatively  as  we  can, 
and  I  just  can't  see  stopping  that 
process  to  worry  about  too  many 
'packaging'  details.  What  we  end 
up    with,     I     think,     will    be    a 


fascinating  thing  tor  an  audience  to 
experience,  and  in  fact  to  par- 
ticipate in." 

lliere  will  be  a  discussion  and 
question-answer  session  following 
each  performance,  to  encourage  a 
"dialogue"  between  the  play  and 
its  audience.  Davis  and  members 
of  the  cast  and  company  will  lead 
these  informal  talks  for  those 
members  of  the  audience  who  are 
interested  in  remaining  for  a  few 
minutes  after  the  final  curtain. 

Taking  major  roles  in  the  pro- 
duction are  Washington  College 
students  Steve  Bergenholtz,  Marc 
Cooke,  Gwendolyn  Dirks,  Don 
Duhadaway,  Bill  Hewett,  Ann 
Jackman,  Jamie  Porter,  ZoeLynne 
Weil,  and  Prof.  Timothy  Maloney. 
Appearing  in  small  parts  are 
Ulfras  Raskin,  Cathy  Beck,  Chris 
Doherty,  Nancy  Gillio,  Lorna 
Moloney,  and  Heike  Negenborn. 
The  technical  director  is  Rod 
Hickey  and  the  costume  designer  is 
Marge  Betley. 

The  Lady  From  The  Sea  will  be 
performed  Thursday  and  Friday; 
April  19  and  20,  at  8:00  p.m.  on  the 
stage  of  Tawes  Theater,  Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center.  Admission  is 
free,  but  reservations  are  sug- 
gested due  to  the  severely  limited 
seating  capacity;  call  ext.  269  for 
reservations  and  information. 
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Women's  Lacrosse  Wins,  Loses  One 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

In  two  away  contests,  the 
Shorewomen  lacrosse  team  notch- 
ed one  victory  and  one  defeat. 
Coming  home  this  week  for  a  game 
against  Anne  Arundel,  W.C.  earned 
another  win.  These  results  set  the 
stick-women's  record  at  3-2  for  the 
season. 

W.C.'s  first  opponent  was 
Muhlenberg  College.  From  the 
very  beginning,  the  Shorewomen 
proved  too  strong  for  their  less  ex- 
perienced opponents.  With  only 
1:18  ticked  off  the  clock,  Vicki 
Williams  netted  the  first 
Washington  score.  After  a  second 
Shorewomen  score  bv  Nina  Casey, 
Muhlenberg  mau^  '  '  r<;t  goal. 
Then  the  Shore  team  reeiea  off  five 
unassisted  goals  to  pull  ahead,  7-1. 
The  first  half  ended  with  W.C. 
leading,  9-4. 

The  second  half  was  also 
dominated  by  the  Shore 
stickwomen,  as  they  outscored  the 
opposing  squad.  7-1.  W.C. 
demonstrated  excellent  ball  con- 
trol and  passing,  and  three  of  the 
seven  scores  were  combined  ef- 
forts. 

Junior  Amy  Farmer  topped  all 
scorers  as  she  netted  four  and 
assisted  on  three  others.  Close 
behind,  Nina  Casey  collected  one 
assist  and  four  goals  of  her  own. 
Tammy  Tie)  and  Karen  DiChiara 


each  fired  home  three  shots.  Vicki 
Williams  and  Amy  Boor  rounded 
out  the  scoring  with  one  goal  each. 
(Williams  also  added  one  assist) 
Overall,  W.C.'s  shooting  very 
strong,  as  65%  of  the  Shor'women's 
shots  were  on  the  mark. 

Defensively,  the  Shore 
stickwomen  performed  valiantly. 
'  'They  anticipated  well, "  stated 
coach  Nancy  Dick.  The 
Shorewomen  stayed  with  the  op- 
posing players  and  kept  them  from 
going  for  the  goal. 

In  the  cage  for  the  Shore,  Eileen 
Grogan  ohce  again  performed  in 
fine  fashion.  She  tallied  a  save 
percentage  of  74%  collectively  with 
14  saves. 

Last  Saturday,  the  team  travell- 
ed to  Pennsylvania  to  face-off 
against  Gettysburg  College. 

The  first  half  proved  to  the  the 
Shorewomen's  downfall.  Get- 
tysburg opened  with  five  straight 
goals,  and  led  7-1  at  halftime.  "It 
took  us  ten  minutes  to  get  started, 
and  Gettysburg  dominated  the  first 
half,"  commented  coach  Dick. 

Gettysburg's  size,  strength,  and 
speed  were  not  quite  so  overpower- 
ing in  the  second  period.  The  Shore 
stickwomen  played  evenly  with 
their  adversary,  and  both  squads 
netted  six  goals  to  make  the  final 
13-7  in  favor  of  Gettysburg. 

Scoring  for  WC  were  Tammy 
Tiel  with  three  goals.  Amy  Farmer 
collecting    two    goals,    and    Nina 


y\/ant  a  Job? 


Are  you  interested  in  premature 
graying?  Late  nights  in  Spanish 
House?  Writing  up  the  Employee  of 
the  Month? 

If  your  answer  to  any  of  these 
questions  is  yes,  think  about  apply- 
ing for  editorship  of  the  Elm.  1984- 
85  school  year.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  Amy  Seifert  (Dor- 
chester 116),  or  Dr.  Richard  Gillin, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tions by  phoning  ext.  260. 


The  Elm  is  now  accepting  ap- 
plications for  the  following  posi- 
tions: 

News  Editor 
Features  Editor 
Fine  Arts  Editor 
Sports  Editor 
Photography  Editor 
Copy  Editor 
Lay-out  Editor 
Chief  Reporter 
Editorial  Cartoonist 
business  Manager 

tational  Advertising  Manager 
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Casey  and  Amy  Boor  each  firing 
one  home.  In  addition,  Casey  added 
an  assist  early  in  the  second  half. 

W.C.'s  latest  triumph  came  this 
past  Wednesday  when  Anne 
Arundel  Community  College  ven- 
tured to  Chestertown.  The  hard- 
fought  overtime  contest  ended  as 
the  Shorewomen  came  out  on  top, 
8-7. 

Karen  DiChiara  opened  the  scor- 
ing at  3:32  in  the  first  period.  33 
seconds  later,  AACC's  Jeffers  pop- 
ped one  into  the  shore  cage.  The 
scoring  seesawed  back  and  forth, 
and  the  first  twenty-five  minutes 
ended  with  WC  on  top.  4-3. 


In  the  second  half,  Anne  Arundel 
outscored  WC  by  one  goal  to  tie  the 
score  and  send  the  contest  into 
overtime. 

The  six-minute  additional  period 
was  full  of  action.  Anne  Arundel 
fired  a  shot  past  Shore  goalie 
Eileen  Grogan  at  1:45  into  the 
period,  and  took  the  lead.  However, 
Shorewomen  Amy  Farmer  came 
back  to  unleash  an  underhand  shot 
that  slipped  into  the  goal  and  even- 
ed the  score.  With  only  five  seconds 
remaining  in  the  overtime  period. 
Farmer  clinched  the  victory  by 
putting  another  ball  high  into  the 
Anne  Arundel  net. 


Athlete  Of  The  Week 


by  Irene  Nicolaidis 
Staff  Reporter 

"She's  like  the  Pete  Rose  of  our 
team.  She's  always  hustling,  and 
she's  a  very  good  ball  payer." 
These  comments  from  women's 
Softball  coach  Fred  Wyman  sum  up 
the  reasons  that  Stephanie  Adams 
in  this  issue's  Athlete  of  the  Week. 

Stephanie  is  a  sophomore,  and 
has  played  Softball  for  Washington 
College  for  the  past  two  years.  She 
is  primarily  a  eenterfielder,  but 
her  abilities  allow  her  to  be  flexible 
enough  to  play  other  positions  as 
well. 

Stephanie  is  leading  the  team  in 
RBIs  and  has  played  flawlessly  in 
the  field.  "Stephy  gives  one  hun- 
dred percent  all  the  time,"  said 
coach  Wyman,  'She  comes 
through  with  clutch  plays  when  we 
need  them." 


Stephanie  did  come  through  with 
a  "clutch  play"  in  Monday's  game 
against  Wesley.  With  the 
Shorewomen  down  by  a  score  of  5-4 
and  the  bases  loaded,  Stephanie 
knocked  in  four  runs  with  one  sw- 
ing of  the  bat.  This  grand  slam 
homerun  put  the  Shorewomen  in 
the  lead  with  a  score  of  8-5  which 
was  maintained  to  beat  the  team 
from  Dover. 

In  WC's  bout  with  Navy, 
Stephanie  nailed  a  solo  home  run 
unfortunately,  not  quite  enough  to 
get  the  win. 

Stephanie  is  from  Cambridge, 
Md.  She  attended  Cambridge- 
South  Dorchester  High  School, 
where  she  was  a  four  year  starter 
in  both  Softball  and  field  hockey. 
She  is  presently  majoring  in 
Sociology  and  authoritative  bat- 
swinging. 
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Budweiser 

KING  OF  BEERS. 

fflTHLETE  OF  THE  WEEK 


Stephanie  Adams 


J.C.  DODD 
DIST.  CO. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 
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Buy  a  pairof  Jensen' J1365 
6"x9 '  TriaK  Speakers  by 
May 


You'll  get  an  additional  pair 
of  speakers  absolutely  free. 


Buy  a  pair  of  our  fabulous 
J1365  6"x9"  Triax  Speakers,  and 
we'll  send  you  a  pair  of  Jensen 
High  Power  Dual  Cone  Speakers 
absolutely  free.  Take  your  choice 
of  the  J1350  3V2"  size  or  the  J1435 
4"x6"  speakers.  You'll  get  up  to  a 
$37.95  value,  free!  (Manufacturer's 
suggested  list  price.) 

Here's  all  you  do!  Just  save  your 
proof  of  purchase  from  the  J1365 
6"x9"  Triax  Speaker  box  and  a  copy 
of  your  sales  receipt  from  any 
Jensen  dealer  Then  send  them 
along  with  the  coupon  provided 
to  receive  your  free  High  Power 
Dual  Cone  Speakers. 

When  it's  the  sound  that  moves 
you,  make  your  move  to  Jensen 
speakers. 


Jensen  products  can  be  purchased  at: 


Carsound 
2066  York  Road 
Timonium,  MD 

Spaceways  Sound 
2012  West  Street 
Annapolis,  MD 

Hurley's  Auto  Radio 
1524  Springhill  Road 
McLean,  VA 


Plus  all  locations: 

Best  Products 

W.  Bell  &  Co. 

Circuit  City  Stores 

Stereo  Discounters 

Western  Auto 

Evans  Distributors 

Towers  Jewelers 

Luskin 

Hi-Gear  Tire  &  Auto  Supply 

Montgomery  Ward 


Enclosed  ismy  proof  of  purchase  from  a  box  of  Jensert* 
J13656"x9'  Triax'  Speakers. 

Send  me  my  choice  of  Jensen  High  Power  Dual  Cone 
Speakers,  absolutely  free: 

J13503y2"D        OR         J14354"x6"D 
Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 


_Zip_ 


City stale 

Send  along  with  proof  of  purchase  and  sales  receipt,  dated 

on  or  before  May  5th,  to: 

Jensen  Car  Audio,  Department  500 

4136  N.  United  Parkway  Schiller  Park,  IL  60176 

Coupon  must  be  postmarked  by  May  19th,  1984. 

JENSEN 
When  it's  the  sound  that  moves  you.    bal  12 
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Team  Raises  Record 


by  Matt  Burke 
Staff  Reporter 

The  Washington  College  baseball 
team  has  combined  excellent  pit- 
ching, solid  defense,  and  timely  hit- 
ting to  extend  their  winning  streak 
to  nine  games. 

On  Saturday,  April  7  Fairleigh 
Dickinson  came  to  Chestertown  for 
a  double  header.  The  Shoremen 
swept  two  from  FDU,  3-1  and  5-1. 

Greg  Dargan  and  Tom  Davis 
were  superb  on  the  mound  allowing 


photobyR.J.  Eamshsvf 

WC's  baseball  team  swept  a 
doubleheader  this  week. 


FDU  only  2  runs  in  14  mnings.  Pat 
Jones  was  the  hitting  star  collec- 
ting 4  RBI's  on  the  day. 

St.  Mary's  of  Maryland  came  to 
Kibler  field  on  Monday  and  were  on 
the  listing  end  of  a  23-0  score. 

The  Shorewomen  collected  21 
hits  including  six  by  Pete  Morgan. 
Freshman  Charlie  Joiner  hurled 
the  shutout. 

Conference  rival  Swarthmore 
was  the  opponent  this  past  Wednes- 
day. The  Shoremen  took  two  from 
the  Garnets,  5-2  and  4-3. 

In  the  first  game  the  Shoremen 
tallied  2-0  until  Mark  Faloni's  third 
inning  walk  was  followed  by  Matt 
Burke's  triple  bringing  in  one  run. 
A  double  by  Morgan  tied  the  game 
at  2-2.  In  the  fourth,  the  Shoremen 

scored  three  more  times  as  Rob 
Spaeth,  Larry  Brandt,  and  Burke 
collected  RBI's. 

Starter  Greg  Dargan  shut  the 
door  on  Swarthmore  the  rest  of  the 
way  as  he  posted  the  victory. 

In  the  nightcap  Swarthmore 
jumped  out  in  front  again  scoring 
three  times  in  the  second  inning. 
The  Shoremen  came  back  with 
three  runs  of  their  own  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  inning  as  George 
Halivopoulas,  Mike  Amey,  and 
Brandt  each  knocked  in  a 
run.  The  deciding  run  came  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sixth  when  Pete 
Morgan  singled,  moved  to  second 
on  Pat  Jones'  sacrifice  bimt,  and 
advanced  to  third  on  another  Amey 
hit.  Hailvopoulas  then  executed  the 
suicide  squeeze  to  score  Morgan 
with  the  game  winning  run. 


This  Week's  Film 


"As  fascinaling  as  il  is 
siriking  aboul  obsession 
with  male  possessiveness 
and  female 

independence  caught  in 
erotic  compulsion. 
Theresa  Russell's  por- 
trait of  a  woman  is 
stunning." 

-Judith  Criit  Saturday  Reiicw 

"The  most  demanding 
whodunit  since 
Chinatown.  '  -Toronio  Sun 


"The  sheer  pleasure  of 
watching  Miss  Russell  in 
action.. .is  enough.. .she 
comes  through 
triumphantly." 
-Af(hef  Winiitn.  N.Y.Pml 


BAD  TIMINGA  SENSUAL  OBSESSION 

APRIL  17 

From  the  director  of  THE  MAN  WHO  FELL  TO  EARTH,  WALKABOUT, 
and  DON'T  LOOK  NOW  comes  a  provocative,  engrossing  tale  of 
romantic  absession,  possessiveness,  and  eroticism.  Art 
Garfunkel  plays  Dr.  Alex  Linden,  an  American  psychoanalyst 
(with  a  special  interest  in  voyeurism)  lecturing  in  Vienna. 
At  a  party  he  meets  Milena  Flaherty,  a  sensuous,  hedonistic 
young  woman  with  a  passion  for  impulsive  living.  A  bizarre 
relationship  grows,  culminating  in  a  chillingly  erotic 
denouement. 


Downtown  Chestertown  Association 
Welcomes 

Parents  and  Friends  of  Washington 

College  to  our 

Historic  Community  — 

"Capture  a  Maryland  Memory" 

Browse  our  many  shops  and  restaurants. 


PAULS  SHOE  STORE 
Quslity,  Service  ft  Selecllon 
77S-2860 

WHITE  SWAN  TAVERN 

Bed  b  Breahfail  Inn  -  The  Ultimate  In  Coloniel  Lodging 

778-2300 

VIA  WAVE  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

S.  Queen  Straai 

778-MOO 

CREATIVE  COOKERV 
Ewervihing  For  The  Cook 
778-2665 

SUTTONS  TOWNE  STATIONERS 
Complsie  Office  Supplies 
778-0880 

THE  CHESTERTOWN  BANK  OF  MARYLAND 
Affiliate  Mercantile  Sankshares/ Member  FDIC 
778-2400 

THESTAMORUGCO. 
Prescrptions  b  Soda  Fountain 
778-3030 

THEGENERAL STORE 
Old  Fashion  Giftldeat 
773-S633 

COLONIAL  JEWELERS 
Keepsake  Id  Diamonds  and  Aci 
778-0970 
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OLD  WHARF  INN 
Excellent  Seafood 

778-3see 


CHESTERTOWN  PHARMACV 
Professional  Pharmacies 
778-2575 

BRAMBLES  MENSWEAR 
Fine  Menswear  ft  Acceasorlea 
778-6030 

CHILDRENS  CORNER 

Infants  -  Taeni.  Boyi'  b  Girls'  Fashions 

778-2233 

INKLINGS  PRESS 

Complete  Printers  and  Copying  Shop 

77'B-6393 


KENTRONICS 
Cross  Street 
778-S4B8 

AMBROSIA  GOURMET 

Cross  Street  (Shop) 

778-0055 
RADCLIFFE  MILL  INCORPORATED 
Home,  Farm  and  Garden  Center 
778-2080 

HEIRLOOM  KNIT  tt  CRAFT 
Needlework  ft  Craft  Instruction 
778-4886 


THE  PEOPLES  BANK  OF  KENT  COUNTV 

Kent  County's  Only  Independent  Bank /Member  FOIC 

778-3500 

CHESAPEAKE  ASSOCIATED  ARCHITECTS 

Chealerlown-Annapolis 

778-4899 

TIDEWATER  ASSOCIATES 
121  Court  Street 
778  4444 


Overlooking  Tho  Chester  Riv 


(  IMPERIALHOTEL 

778-3483 
778-0088 -Tea  House 

AVCO  FINANCIALSERVICES 

High  Street 

778-0550 


THESLVHORSE 

Gifts  b  Classic  Clothing 

778-2226 

ROBERT  L.  FORNEV,  JEWELER 
For  Nice  Things  In  Silver  And  Gold 
778-1966 

D  J.S  CROSS  STREET  INN 

Fin^Food,  Spirits  b  Friendly  Atmospher 

778-5876 

JUSTJEANS 


WCTR 

TheMuisi 

778-1530 


Of  VoutLife  -  AM  1530 


BUTTERFLY  BUSH 

OI»lncilva  Clothes,  Lingerie  £r  Gift* 

778-1409 

COOPERS  HARDWARE 

Hardwara  Sold  In  That  Old  Fashion  Way 

778-2414 

CHESTER  RIVER  REALTY  -  ERA  (cl 

111  Court  Street 

778-4760 

SINGLETREE 

Fine  Handcraftad  Gifts 

778-6434 

E.S.ADKINSbCO. 

Everything  You  Need  For  Building 
778-3171 

KENT  PRINTING  CORPORATION 
Quality  Commercial  Printing 
778-2012 


KENT COUNTY  NEWS 

One  Of  The  Oldest  In  The  Nation 

778-2011 

TODDS  FURNITURE  STORE.  INC, 
Complete  Home  Furnishing* 
778-3484 

CORSICA  BOOKSHOP 
Reading  For  Every  Interest 
778-1480 

SCOTTIE'S  SHOE  STORE 
Shoes  For  The  Whole  Femlly 
778-4944 

THE  FINISHING  TOUCH 
Select  Gifts  -  Fine  Framing 
778-5292 

CHESTERTOWN  NEWSSTAND 

Newspapers,  MageiJn**.  Paperbeck*  and  Card* 

778-5885 

McCRORYS  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Family  Variety  Store 

778-0033 


SHA  Provides  Crosswalk 


by  Sharon  Hinunanen 
News  Editor 


Due  to  a  serious  injury  whicli  oc- 
curred last  year  and  the  potential 
safety  hazard  presented  by  heavy 
traffic,  the  State  Highway  Authority 
has  set  up  a  crosswalk  on  Rt.  213.  This 
will  provide  safer  access  for  students 
who  live  on  the  dormitory  side  of  the 
WC  campus. 

The  law  concerning  pedestrians' 
right-of-way  in  crosswalks  states  that 
if  a  traffic  control  signal  is  not  in 
operation,  the  driver  of  a  vehicle  must 
yield  the  right-of-way.  Motorists  must 
slow  down  or  stop  to  yield  the  right-of- 
way  to  a  pedestrian  who  is  crossing 
the  roadway  in  a  marked  crosswalk 
or  in  an  unmarked  crosswalk  at  an  in- 
tersection. If  the  pedestrian  is  on  the 
half  of  the  roadway  on  which  the  vehi- 
cle is  traveling  or  approaching  so 
closely  from  the  other  half  of  the  road- 
way as  to  be  in  danger,  the  driver 
must  also  yield. 


Chief  of  Chestertown  police, 
Mauritz  Stetson,  however,  stressed, 
"It's  a  dual  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  both  motorists  and  pedestrians. 
The  student  must  use  good  judgment 
when  entering  the  crosswalk." 

Stetson  stated  that  both  motorists 
and  pedestrians  will  be  ticketed  for 


habit.  In  addition,  emergency 
vehicles  automatically  have  the  right- 
of-way  in  any  case.  This  particular  in- 
stance, according  to  Jerry  Roderick, 
Director  of  Campus  Security,  has 
already  been  violated.  "Students  are 
not  a  traffic  light,"  commented  Stet- 
son. "If  everyone  just  uses  common 


"Students  are  not  a  traffic  light... 

"If  everyone  just  uses  good  common  sense,  we  will 

not  have  the  abuse  which  has  occurred  in  the  past. " 


crosswalk  violation.  The  law  states 
that  pedestrians  also  have  a  duty  in 
regard  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
crosswalk.  They  must  not  leave  sud- 
denly from  the  curb  or  other  place  of 
safety  and  walk  or  run  into  the  path  of 
a  vehicle  which  is  so  close  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  driver  to  yield. 

Pedestrians  have  the  right-of-way 
only  between  street  crossings,  and  a 
crosswalk  may  not  be  created  out  of 


sense,  we  will  not  have  the  abuse 
which  has  occurred  in  the  past." 

Stetson  feels  that  a  serious  accident 
which  occurred  last  year  was  the 
catalyst  in  implementing  the 
crosswalk.  The  incident  sparked  a 
student  protest  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  hazard  created  by  having 
to  cross  without  adequate  traffic  con- 
trol, "i  think  a  lot  of  us  (townspeople. 


students)  were  concerned  that  what 
did  happen  would  happen.  I  unders- 
tand the  concern  of  both,"  Stetson  ad- 
ded. 

Since  Route  213  is  a  state  hi^iway, 
it  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  d  the 
State  Highway  Authority,  who  paid 
for  the  installation  of  the  new 
crosswalk.  In  addition,  they  also  <fid 
away  with  the  four  crosswalks  irtncb 
were  in  existence  before  the  constmc- 
tion.  Chief  Stetson  felt  that  this  makes 
it  more  convenient  for  motoiists, 
while  at  the  same  time  reduciiig  the 
risk  to  pedestrians.  With  the  odier 
system,  drivers  were  forced  to  yield 
to  pedestrians,  then  continue  on  for  75 
feet  until  they  had  to  pause  again. 

Chief  Stetson  warned  both 
motorists  and  pedestrians  against 
stopping  merely  from  the  fear  of  get- 
ting a  ticket. "Fear  of  enforcement," 
he  stated,  "should  be  the  last  thing 
considered  when  stopping.  The  safety 
of  everyone  involved  should  come 
first." 


The  Washington 
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Forum  Comes  to  WC  Campus 


by  Claire  Yaniga, 
Chief  Reporter 

The  National  Issues  Forum,  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  unite  people  in 
order  to  promote  nonpartisan  discus- 
sion regarding  selected  national 
issues,  has  arrived  in  Chestertown  via 
Washington  College. 

The  Reverend  Walton,  pastor  of  the 
First  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Chestertown  and  Forum  chairman 
described  the  Forum  as  a  process  of 
adult  and  votes  education.  "In- 
dividuals study  many  aspects  of  a 
particular  issue.  We're  not  so  much 
concerned  with  shaping  opinions  as 
we  are  with  communicating  to  policy 
makers  what  people  are  thinking 
about  the  issue, "  he  said. 


photobyR.  Austin  Walmsley 

Baltimore    Mayor    W.D. 
Schaeffer  highUghted  FaU  Con- 
vocation (See  article  p.  6 ) . 

The  Forum  is  twofold  in  purpose: 

( 1 )  to  develop  civic  intelligence  within 
the  community,  and  (2)  to  aid  the 
community  in  talking  together  about 
relevant  political  concerns.  "Our 
whole  political  life  is  really  grounded 
in  people  talking  to  people,"  said 
David  Mathews,  President  of  the  Ket- 
tering Foundation. 

An  awakening  of  civic  intelligence 
in  the  average  citizen  achieves  the 
Fonun's  process  of  moving  from 
mass  opinion  to  public  judgement. 
Tiu"ee  phases  are  normally  involved 
in  this  process:  (1)  conscious- 
ness-raising -  bringing  to  light  an 
awareness  of  the  issue  at  hand  and  of 
a  real  heed  to  investigate  the  issue, 

(2)  working-through  process  ~ 
dialogue  is  focused  here  where  real 
time  and  effort  are  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  the  issue,  (3)  political 
comprehension  by  all  parties  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue  -  at  this  point  the  ac- 
tual poUtics  of  a  concrete,  realistic 
solution  are  arrived  at. 

The  Forum's  structure  represents 
"an  effort  to  break  away  from  the 
mode  of  a  lecturer  passing  onto  peo- 
ple," stated  President  Cater.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  made  on  the  par- 
ticipants of  the  Forum,  the  communi- 
ty, interacting  with  one  another  as 
compared  to  a  closed  panel  of  experts 
debating  among  themselves.  Stress  is 
place  on  the  process  of  the  community 
realizing  the  political  impact  of  their 
mutual  interrelationsiiips  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

Civic  intelligence  is  realized 
through  primary  reading  in  National 
Issues  Forum  books  which  corres- 
pond accordingly  with  each  Forum 
session.  The  issues  are  selected  on  a 
national  basis  and  then  the  six  final 
issues  are  narrowed  down  to  three 
which  are  then  dealt  with  by  each 
community  within  their  own  Forum. 
The  three  issues  to  be  approached  in 
Chestertown  are  the  difficult  choices 
about  environmental  protection,  soar- 


ing health  care  costs,  and  the  problem 
of  the  displaced  worker.  Nuclear 
arms  was  dealt  with  last  year  by  the 
National  Issues  Fonun,  but  will  most 
likely  be  repeated  as  a  topic  in  this 
year's  forum. 

Environmental  concerns  which 
relate  to  the  recent  "save  the  bay"  ef- 
fort wUl  come  into  play  during  the 


forum  on  the  displaced  worko-.  This 
obvious  interaction  of  issues  is  noted 
by  Clay  Mitchell,  Delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  from  Kent  Comity. 
"I  think  it's  time  that  the  public  gave  - 
us  feedl)ack  into  what  we're  doing." 

On  h  national  level,  one  ddegate 
from  each  Forum  across  the  country 
(continued  on  page  2) 


Bus  Service  Limited 


by  Harris  WUtbeck 
Staff  Reporter 

Chestertown's  only  mass  transpor- 
tation service  to  major  cities  was 
altered  this  month  when  Trailways 
announced  it  would  limit  service  to 
and  from  Chestertown. 

Trailways,  whose  service  links 
Chestertown  to  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  major  cities 
up  and  down  the  East  Coast,  announc- 
ed that  as  of  Sept.  5th  there  would  no 
longer  be  a  ticket  agency  in  Chester- 
town  and  buses  would  only  make 
stops  on  Thursdays  through  Mondays. 

"It  inconveniences  a  lot  of  people," 
said  Mary  Ella  Russum,  a  former 
ticket  agent  for  Trailways.  Russum 
added  that  northbound  passengers 
must  now  buy  tickets  at  the  State 
Road  terminal  and  southbound 
passengers  must  buy  tickets  in 
GrasonviUe. 

According  to  Russum,  Trailways 
had  at  first  decided  to  cancel  service 
to  Chestertown  altogether,  but  after 
Chestertown  Mayor  Elmer  Horsey, 
ana  city  commissioners  protested, 
Trailways  compromised  and  agreed 
to  provide  the  weekend  service. 

Edward  Maxcy,  Dean  of  Student  Af- 
fairs, holds  the  opinion  that  although 
the  service  reduction  "will  be  an  in- 
convenience for  a  small  number  of 
students,  it  will  not  present  a  serious 
problem  since  bus  service  will  be  of- 
fered on  weekends. ' ' 

Maxcy  added  that  the  college  ad- 
ministration is  studying  the  possibili- 


ty of  hiring  buses  during  vacation 
periods  to  provide  a  shuttle  service.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  provide  a  link  to 
the  Wasiiington/Baltimore  area  and 
the  Dover  bus  terminal,  where  other 
transportation  alternatives  are 
available. 

According  to  the  new  schedule,  the 
Northbound  bus  will  now  stop  at 
Keene  Auto  Sales  in  Chestertown  at 
1:00  p.m.  The  Southtiound  bus  will 
stop  at  the  same  place  at  5:05  p.m. 
The  buses  will  take  passengers  to 
either  State  Road  or  GrasonviUe, 
where  tickets  can  be  purchased. 


NOTICE: 

Because  of  an  unexpected 
office  move,  The  Elm  staff 
has  been  unable  to  secure 
adequate  darkroom  facilities 
to  print  its  own  photos.  The 
small  number  of  pictures  in- 
cluded in  this  issue  were  ob- 
tained from  sources  other 
than  staff  photographers. 
The  Elm  photography  staff 
will  remain  unable  to  develop 
and  print  photos  until  better 
facilities  become  available. 

The  Elm  editorial  board  ex- 
tends its  thanks  to  all  those 
who  donated  pictures  for  this 
issue. 
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Editorial 

Dodging  Dodges  on  ZI3 

The  green  frog  advances  cautiously  onto  the  roadway.  To  the  left 
and  to  the  right,  from  behind  and  in  front,  cars  race  by  the  video  am- 
phibian, daring  him  to  cross  their  path.  In  the  world  of  the  video  ar- 
cade, the  action  of  crossing  a  busy  street  becomes  an  enjoyable 
game.  Here  in  Chestertown,  however,  the  simple  act  of  getting 
across  Route  213  has  proven  to  be  a  troublesome  and  at  times,  quite 
dangerous  task. 

Last  April,  a  WC  student  was  struck  and  severely  injured  while  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  roadway.  The  intense  concern  of  WC  students 
and  administrators  prompted  the  State  Highway  Authority  to 
replace  the  narrow  crosswalks  near  the  College  with  one  large,  cen- 
trally located  pedestrian  crossing,  clearly  marked  with  a  flashing 
caution  light. 

According  to  Maryland  State  law,  the  driver  of  a  vehicle  must 
yield  the  right-of-way  to  a  pedestrian  who  is  crossing  the  roadway  in 
a  marked  crosswalk.  Accordingly,  pedestrians  must  be  within  the 
confines  of  a  designated  crosswalk  in  order  to  legally  possess  the 
right-of-way.  Along  Route  213,  however,  what  is  law  and  what  is 
reality  ai  e  not  always  one  and  the  same.  Although  the  pedestrian 
legally  possesses  the  right-of-way,  students  should  continue  to  exer- 
cise caution  when  using  the  crosswalk.  A  flashing  yellow  light 
overhead  does  not  make  the  human  body  invincible  to  the  force  of  a 
moving  car. 

Students  must  also  demonstrate  a  degree  of  responsibility  in 
regard  to  their  rights.  Route  213  should  be  crossed  only  at  the  legally 
designated  points  and  not  at  the  other,  more  convenient  spots.  If 
students  fail  to  follow  the  traffic  laws,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
motorists  forget  their  share  of  the  legalities  as  well. 

Even  the  busiest  college  students,  whose  mind  is  burdened  by  the 
thoughts  of  papers,  and  whose  Monday  morning  exam  casts  a 
shadow  over  plans  for  weekend  socializing  can  take  time  out  to 
check  both  ways  before  stepping  into  the  street.  After  all,  dodging 
Dodges  on  213  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  maneuvering  make-believe 
frogs  across  a  video  highway.  The  WC  student  who  gets  unlucky 
stands  to  lose  much  more  than  a  quarter. 

Letter  to  the  Editor 

'False  Assertion'  Protested 


I  am  breaking  a  vow  to  myself  not 
to  write  to  The  Elm  this  term  in  order 
to  protest  an  outrageously  false  asser- 
tion made  by  the  director  of  Amnesty 
International  at  the  James  Forum.  He 
claimed  that  the  news  media  are  do- 
ing a  tine  job  reporting  human  rights 
violations.  He  also  misquoted,  I 
believe,  under  Secretary  of  State 
Eliott  Abrams  regarding  torture  in 
Turkey. 

It  took  nearly  three  years  before  the 
liberal  news  media  got  around  to 
reporting  some  of  the  human  rights 
abuses  in  Marxist-Leninist  controlled 
Nicaragua  following  the  revolution 
there. 

The  major  scandal  of  modern 
American  journalism  was  the  failure 
to  report  the  available  tacts  about  the 
Cambodian  genocide  until  it  was  all 
over. 


Anyone  interested  in  how  human 
rights  reporting  is  politically 
distorted  should  examine  the  yearly 
analysis  of  human  rights  coverage 
issued  by  Accuracy  in  Media  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  tact  that  Amnesty  is  content 
with  this  reporting  says  a  lot.  These 
days  I  get  my  human  rights  informa- 
tion from  Freedom  House. 

Henry  Rosin 


NOTICE: 

On  weeks  when  the  col- 
lege fails  to  provide  the  Elm 
staff  with  transportation  to 
Chesapeake  Printing  Co., 
there  wll  be  no  Elm.  Sorry 
for  any  Inconveniences. 
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LIBBY  TAKES  A  DIVE 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


A  Lack  of  Perspective? 


Except  tor  the  egregious  Derek 
Roebuck,  let  us  assume  that  Amnesty 
International's  collective  heart  is  in 
the  right  place.  What  is  lacking  is 
perspective.  Twenty-two  years  of  life 
in  the  Computer  Age,  and  Amnesty 
hasn't  discovered  the  Index? 

South  Korea  was  pilloried  for  hours 
for  its  abuse  of  Mr.  Lee,  while  North 
Korea  got  off  lightly  because,  as  Mr. 
Healey  protested,  "We  can't  get  in 
there."  However,  Amnesty's  direc- 
tors and  every  other  informed  person 
knows  that  North  Korea  is  the  most 
totalitarian  nation  presently  in  ex- 
istence, and  a  North  Korean  can  count 
himself  lucky  if  his  life  sentence  of 
slavery  is  unadorned  by  trinunings. 
Now,  if  a  year  of  slavery  counted  five 
points  (with  trimmings,  more,  or 
slightly  relieved,  less),  then  five  times 
18.5  million  people  would  give  Kim  II- 
Siing  92.5  inillion  Slavery  Points  per 
year,  without  even  having  to  "get  in 
there." 

But  Amnesty  does  not  seem  to  be  in- 
to slavery.  They  seem  surprisingly  lit- 
tle interested  in  killing,  to  judge  by 
the  fact  that  South  Africa  was 
repeatedly  berated  for  police  brutali- 
ty while  Uganda's  200,000  or .  o  recent- 
ly murdered  citizens  slipped  Mr. 
Healey's  mind  until  I  mentioned  it. 
(Never  mind,  we  had  a  substantive 
chat  later  about  Comrade  Mugabe's 
renewed  efforts  to  extinguish  the 
Ndebele  tribe.)  My  point  is  that  a 
Murder  Index,  whether  a  mere  body 
count  or  bearing  some  relationship  to 
the  number  of  persons  available  to  be 
murdered,  would  be  informative.  At 
least  it  would  make  clear  that  200,000 
is  a  larger  number  than  2. 

Granted,  the  dead  are  dead,  and 
Torture  is  a  grabber.  Surely,  in  this 
Age  of  Quantification,  the  numbers- 
crunchers  at  Amnesty  could  devise  a 
Torture  Scale  with  maybe  zero  point 
one  for  a  routine  "tall  downstairs" 
while  in  police  custody,  to  nine  point 
something  for  the  "rope  trick"  used 
on  our  P.O.W.'s  in  Vietnam,  with  the 
entertainments  visited  upon  Mr.  Lee 


("beatings  and  deprivation  of  sleep") 
in  the  three  to  five  range.  Multiply  by 
number  of  incidents,  or  duration  of 
horrors,  and  get  a  Torture  Index,  see? 
Given  a  Slavery-Murder-Torture 
Index  (weighted  any  way  you  like,  it 
would  not  solve  Research  Director 
Roebuck's  dilemma),  you  would  have 
some  perspective.  Combined  with  the 
empirical  evidence  of  which  way  the 
refugeeesrun... 

Yes,  I  understand  the  problem. 
Pinochet's  Chile  would  pale  to  in- 
significance. 

Dr.  Susan  Buck 


David  Matthews 
Graces  Forum 


(continued  from  page  1)  ■  ..._ 
is  selected  and  meets  with  all  the 
delegates  at  the  Kermedy  Center  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  Presidential 
Library  Conference.  At  this  summit 
conference,  the  delegates'  presenta- 
tion of  the  findings  of  each  Forum 
leads  to  the  beginning  of  an  impact  on 
the  national  policy  making  process. 
This  is  so  because  the  process  of  civic 
discovery  has  been  generated  to  a 
level  where  those  who  are  directly  in- 
volved in  the  legislative  process  most 
sit  up  and  take  notice  of  public  opi- 
nion. 

Mathews  emphasized  the  need  for 
involvement  of  college  students  in  the 
Fonun.  The  combination  of  communi- 
ty and  college  has  the  potential  to 
make  Chestertown's  National  Issues 
Forum  a  positive  force  in  the  public's 
capability  to  communicate  and  par- 
ticipate within  the  legislative  process. 

"The  over  abundance  of  single  in- 
terest groups  draws  interest  to  the 
definition  of  a  problem  by  the  public 
communicating  with  the  public," 
commented  Mathews. 
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Amnesty  International  Aids  Torture  Victims 


by  Jean  Steigleman 
staff  reporter 

The  "Menace  of  Political  Torture," 
a  lecture  sponsored  by  the  William 
James  Forum,  focused  on  the  growing 
number  of  instances  involving  policit- 
cal  oppression  and  torture. 

The  first  speaker  was  John  G. 
Healey,  the  American  head  of  Amnes- 
ty International.  In  the  past,  Healey 
has  served  as  a  Catholic  Priest,  and 
has  also  held  the  positions  of  director 
of  Freedom  from  Hunger,  and  Peace 
Corps  Director  in  Lesotha. 

In  his  discussion,  Healey  emphasiz- 
ed governments'  widespread  use  of 
torture  as  a  weapon  against  their  own 


Campus 
Calendar 


Friday,  Sept.  21 
9:30  p.m. -1:00  a.m.:  Batman  -  Coffee 
House 

Saturday,  Sept.  22 
Cross  Country  at  Mary  Washington  __ 
Soccer  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 

Monday,  Sept.  24 
12:00    p.m.:    Women's    League    of 
Washington    College    Meeting; 
Hynson-Ringgold  House 
7:30pjn.:  Film  Series  -  "Grey  Fox; " 
Norman  James  Theatre 

Tuesday,  S^t.K 
3:00  p.m.:  Volleyball  at  University  of 
District  of  Coliunbia 
3:00  p.m.:  Soccer  vs.  York 
7:00  p.m.:  Exhibit  -  "The  Comedie 
Francaise  at  the  time  of  Figaro;" 
Tawes  Theatre;  exhibit  on  display  un- 
til October  8 

8:00  p.m.:  Lecture  Series  —  Noelle 
Guibert,  Archivist  and  Curator  of  the 
Comedie  Francaise  presenting  and 
explaining  the  exhibit;  Sophi  Kerr 
Room 

Wednesday,  Sq[>t.  26 
Volleyball  at  Charles  County  |  Com- 
munity College 

8:00  p.m.:  A  lecture/discussion  by  W. 
Robert  Fallaw;  Sophi  Kerr  Room 

Thursday,  Sept.  27 
9:30  p.m.:  Band;  Coffee  House 


people.  How  Amnesty  International 
(A.I. )  deals  with  the  problem  was  also 
discussed.  The  countries  which 
employ  torture  "take  away  every  in- 
dividual's basic  right  to  have  an  opi- 
nion." 

Often,  government  or  military 
agents  will  produce  fabricated 
documents  signed  by  the  victim 
"proving"  that  that  individual  has 
committed  certain  crimes.  The  role  of 
A.I.  is  that  of  an  observer  and 
mediator.  With  at  least  5,000  workers 
around  the  world,  A.I.  investigators 
each  reported  instance  of  a  violation 
of  human  rights;  often  governments 
are  inundated  with  letters  from  A.I. 
questioning  procedures  used. 

Some  of  the  tactics  include 
Phillipino  officials'  use  of  decapita- 
tion by  chainsaw.  This  was  reportedly 
performed  before  terror-stricken  in- 
habitants of  local  villages.  In  Russia, 
toxics  are  injected  into  the  veins  of 
dissidents  who  are  falsely  detained  in 
psychiatric  prisons. 

To  end  this  section  of  the  lecture, 
Healey  hypothesized  about  what 
could  be  done  to  prevent  such  action 
from  occurring.  AJnericans  should,  he 
stated,  realize  the  unimportance  of 
party    affiliations;    greater   concern 


should  be  placed  on  the  moral  fabric 
within  each  individual.  He  urged 
citizens  to  ask  their  elected  congress 
officials  not  to  allow  the  U.S.  to  sup- 
port countries  which  employ  methods 
of  torture. 

Lee  Shin-Bom,  a  South  Korean  who 
currently  holds  the  position  of  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commission  on  U.S. -Asian 
Relations  at  the  Center  for  Develop- 
ment Policy,  continued  the  lecture. 
While  at  Seoul  University,  Lee  was  ex- 
pelled and  then  imprisoned  for  three 
years  for  his  involvement  in  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Student  League.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  during  the 
1970's,  he  was  arrested  and  tortured 
for  what  the  government  termed 
"seditious  activities."  Ultimately,  the 
Chun  Do  Hwan  sentenced  him  to 
twelve  years  in  prison.  In  response, 
members  of  A.I.  sent  letter  and 
telegrams.  It  was  this  action  which 
pressured  his  jailors  into  releasing 
him  in  December,  1982. 

In  closing,  Lee  stressed  two  major 
points.  One  of  these  was  the  opinion 
that  human  rights  should  be  given 
precedence  when  dealing  with  foreign 
nations.  A  main  concern  was  that  the 
U.S.  government  places  too  much  em- 
phasis on  military  systems  and  tends 


to  under-emphasize  human  rights. 
Lee  feels  that  if  this  principle  is  not 
upheld,  many  countries  will  become 
similar  to  the  Phillipines,  where  Mar- 
cos declared  martial  law. 

The  second  point  made  by  Lee  in- 
volved the  notion  that  the  U.S.  should 
not  be  a  haven  for  foreign  criminals. 
The  inherent  danger  of  this  possibility 
was  exemplified  when  two  South 
Korean  generals  (noted  for  their 
himian  rights  violations)  were  invited 
to  the  recent  Republi^-^  Convention. 
When  asked  about  this,  U.S.  State 
Department  officials  replied  that  they 
were  unaware  of  the  violations. 

During  the  question  and  answer  ses- 
sion afterwards,  Healey  covered  the 
methodology  used  in  dealing  with  the 
reports  of  political  torture.  Suspected 
governments  are  monitored  by  the 
Anmesty  research  staff,  which  checks 
daily  into  the  activities  within  other 
countries.  Although  many  countries 
do  not  permit  A.I.  missions  to  enter, 
there  are  continued  efforts  to 
penetrate  closed  countries. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  get  involved 
with  Anmesty  International  may 
write  John  G.  Healey,  304  West  58th 
St.,  New  York,  NY.  10019. 


Anatomy  Subject  of  Lecture 


by  Eric  Lorberer 
Fine  Arts  Editor 
and 
NeilRifldnd 
Staff  Reporter 
Dr.    Joan    Bennett,    professor    of 
biology   at   Tulane   University,    ad- 
dressed a  large  audience  in  the  Hyn- 
son  Lounge  on  Thursday,  Sept.  13,  on 
the    topic    of    "Human    Female: 
Anatomy,  Myth  and  Metaphor."  A 
geneticist,    Bennett's   research   has 
shown  statistically  that  older  fathers 
are    as    responsible    for    producing 
Down's  Syndrome   children  as  are 
older  mothers. 

The  most  interesting  aspect  of  Ben- 
nett's lecture  was  the  manner  in 
which  she  approached  the  subject. 
Her  blackboard  pictures,  off-color 
comments,  and  strange  array  of 
show-and-tell     items     (including     a 
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gynecologist's  instrument  and  a ' 
glass-encased  uterus)  elicited  much 
laughter,  blushing,  and  attention 
from  the  audience.  The  use  of  models 
of  a  human  fetus  along  with  an  actual 
human  pelvic  bone  allowed  Bennett  to 
recreate  the  birthing  process  as  well. 

The  speaker  concluded  her  lengthy 
lesson  on  anatomy  with  an  attempt  to 
dispel  myths  about  the  biological 
nature  of  women.  "The  major  dif- 
ference," she  says,  "is  anatomical." 
This  provided  for  much  discussion 
between  the  audience  and  the 
speaker. 

Bennett's  appearance  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Washington  College  Lec- 
ture Series.  It  was  the  second  lectiu"e 
of  the  year,  the  opening  lecture  being 
"Conflict  and  Contradiction:  The 
Struggle  for  Austrian  Women's 
Autonomy,"  held  earlier  that  day  in 
the  Sophie  Kerr  Room.  Jacqueline 


Vansant,  a  German  literature 
scholar,  spoke  forcefully  about  the 
low  status  of  the  Austrian  female.  She 
attributed  some  of  the  dilemma  to  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  impeded 
the  passage  of  fairer  atrartion  laws. 
She  traced  the  development  of  the 
women's  rights  movement  in  Austria 
and  demonstrated  how  it  is  con- 
sistently behind  its  sister  movement 
in  the  United  States. 

Vansant  graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  Washington  College  in 
1976  with  departmental  honors  in  Ger- 
man. She  earned  her  master's  degree 
in  German  literature  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  and  is 
presently  a  doctoral  candidate  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  While 
at  Texas,  she  was  awarded  a 
Fulbright  Fellowship  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Vienna  in  Austria. 


'Figaro'  Exhibit  to  Open 


As  secret  agent  of  France's  foreign 
minister  and  as  the  an  responsible  for 
ruiming  weapons  to  colonial  America, 
Pierre-Augustin  Caron  de  Beaumar- 
chais  claimed  to  have  contributed 
more  than  any  other  European  to 
freeing  America  from  British  rule  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Beaumarchais,  the  playwright  who 
gave  the  world  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,  established  a  trading  com- 
pany to  conceal  the  French  govern- 
ment's covert  contributions  to 
General  Washington's  army.  He  often 
contributed  personal  funds  to  ensure 
the  flow  of  munitions  and  supplies  to 
America.  Vergenner,  the  French 
foreign  minister,  ultimately 
negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which 
ended  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Celebrating  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the 
subsequent  opening  performance  of 
Beaumarchais'  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro  in  Paris,  Washington  College 
hosts  an  exhibit  of  items  salvaged 
from  that  historic  performance  and 
two  lectures  discussing  the  French 


National  Theatre  and  the  Franco- 
American  relationship  during  the 
American  Revolution. 

On  loan  from  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise (the  French  National  Theatre), 
the  exhibit  ot  playbills,  posters, 
costumes,  and  other  memorabilia  of 
Beaumarchais'  Figaro  will  be  open  to 
pubUc  viewing  from  SeptemlJer  24 
through  October  8  in  Tawes  Theatre. 
A  satirical  comedy  ot  pre-Freneh 
Revolution  society,  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro"  has  been  banned  from 
French  stages  for  several  years  for 
moral  reasons.  Written  at  the  same 
time  Beaumarchais  was  sending 
secret  aid  to  the  colonies,  the  play 
mirrored  the  ideals  of  equality  and 
freedom  that  inspired  the  American 
Revolution. 

On  September  25  at  8:00  p.m.,  the 
Comedie  Francaise's  curator  and  ar- 
chivist. Mile.  Noelle  Guibert,  will  in- 
terpret the  memorabiUa  preserved 
from  the  1784  performance.  She  will 
lecture  on  "The  Comedie  Francaise 
at  the  time  of  Figaro"  in  the  Soptiie 
Kerr  Room  ot  the  Miller  Library. 
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Hioitdahl  Sharpens  Literary  Skills  at  Bennington 


by  Caty  Coundjeris 
Chief  Reporter 
The  pursuit  of  happiness  can  be 
realized  through  a  little  initiative.  For 
senior  Sandy  Hiortdahl  it  all  began 
quite  ironically.  While  waiting  to 
speak  to  a  faculty  member,  she  bided 
her  time  by  glancing  through  the 
many  pamphlets  that  deck  the  wall  in 
William  Smith  Hall.  A  tack  came 
loose  and  a  single  flyer  fell  into  her 
hands.  It  was  a  pamphlet  containing 


information  concerning  the  Benn- 
ington Summer  Writing  Workshops 
founded  by  author  John  Gardner.  San- 
dy, an  aspiring  writer  and  an  avid 
reader  of  Gardner's  literature,  felt 
compelled  to  pursue  the  topic. 

Although  it  was  not  a  simple  task  to 
become  invited  to  the  writer's  con- 
ference in  Bennington,  Vermont,  San- 
dy enthusiastically  submitted  a 
chapter  of  her  progressing  novel,  and 
was  pleased  and  surprised  to  learn  of 


her  acceptance.  Sandy  was  the 
youngest  of  among  two  hundred 
writers  who  averaged  about  thirty- 
five  years  of  age. 

The  classes  which  were  instructed 
by  professional  writers,  met  three 
times  a  week  for  a  durations  of  three 
hours.  Each  student  was  assigned  an 
instructor  for  a  two  week  period.  San- 
dy participated  in  both  sessions  and 
was  advised  by  two  different  instruc- 
tors, Arturo  Vivante.and  Susan  Shrine 


More  Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


by  Darrell  Jester 

The  Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice sends  out  a  warm  welcome  to  all 
returning  students  and  Incoming 
freshmen  and  transfers.  We  here  at 
the  WCFS  wish  all  of  you  the  best  of 
luck  in  the  upcoming  year. 

I  hope  everyone  enjoyed  the  "Meet 
the  WCFS"  Crab  Feast  held  last 
Thursday.  The  Management  and  staff 
of  the  Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice are  all  professionals  and  because 
of  this  we  are  one  of  the  top  collegiate 
food  services  in  the  country.  We  also 
are  exceptional  because  we  try  to 
communicate  with  the  students.  If 
you  ever  have  a  comment  or  sugges- 
tion please  drop  a  note  in  the  sugges- 
tion box  or  talk  to  the  supervisor  on 


duty.  Answers  to  your  questions  will 
be  handled  daily  or  as  soon  as  possi- 

The  WCFS  is  proud  to  announce  a 
new  addition  to  our  management 
team,  Mr.  Carl  Burke,  a  1980 
graduate  of  WC.  Burke  will  serve  as 
the  new  food  Production  Manager. 
Carl  has  worked  as  a  head  cook  at 
several  area  restaurants,  and  his  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  our  tine  staff. 

Last  Thursday,  the  WCFS  honored 
Elsie  Benton  (one  of  our  numbers 
ladies)  for  20  years  of  service.  Ms. 
Benton  was  presented  with  a  plaque 
for  this  distinction.  The  WCFS  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Elsie  for  the  20  years  of  hard  work 
and  dedication  she  was  given  to  the 
Dining  Hall. 


Washington  College  Seal 

in 

Counted  Cross  Stitch 

Kit  includes  - 1  piece  14"x14" 
ivory  hardanger,  D.IVI.C.  floss, 

needle  and  chart $6.00 

Mailing  charge $1.00 

Chart  only $2.50 

Mailing  charge 25 

Please  send  order  and  check  (made  payable  to 
Women's  League  of  Washington  College)  to 
Mrs.  George  Brume,  102  Birch  Run  Road, 
Chestertown,  Md.  21620. 


Need  Some  Extra  Money? 
How  about  working  for  the 
W.C.F.S.  Catering  Department?  If 
you  are  interested,  come  to  the 
Seminar  on  Wednesday, 
September  26  at  7:00  in  the  Main 
Dining  Room. 


Welcome  Back  Students,  Old  &  New 


fron 


JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Party  Discounts.  Ice  Cold  Beer  tt  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 

STOP  IN  AT 
JIM'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs/8.24  per  carton 


.t  in  Af'f'lfl  , 


't  ,'t  ^hlff^^\^^^ 


If  anyone  is  looking  for  a  job,  there 
are  stUl  positions  available  in  either 
the  dishroom  or  the  serving  line.  If 
anyone  is  interested  in  working  in  the 
Dining  HaU,  contact  me  to  sign  up. 

Also,  if  anyone  is  interested  in 
working  for  the  catering  department 
of  the  Food  Service,  please  feel  tree  to 
sign  up.  Sign  up  sheets  for  various 
catering  events  will  be  posted  on  the 
Job  Opportunity  Board  in  the  main 
Dining  Room  throughout  the 
semester. 

Editor's  Note:  Notes  from  the  Kit- 
chen is  a  weekly  column  written  by 
Darrell  Jester,  Assistant  Supervisor 
of  Food  Services  at  Washington  Col- 
lege. This  column  is  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  CoUege  Food  Service. 


While  working  in  Bennington,  San- 
dy finished  writing  one  hundred  pages 
of  her  novel.  "The  fact  that  I  was  so 
far  from  what  I  knew  created  a  deep 
loneliness  for  something  familiar. 
What  I  had  to  do  was  go  for  my  own 
familiar,  which  forced  me  to  relate  to 
my  own  writing." 

Sandy  desired  one  thing  from  her 
experience  at  Bennington:  "I  needed 
to  know  if  I  was  good.  The  money  and 
travel  was  like  a  committment  to 
myself  -  to  the  art  of  writing.  I  had  to 
discover  whether  I  was  a  good  writer 
or  a  bad  one." 

Sandy  found  encouragement 
through  observing  the  efforts  of  her 
fellow  writers.  "To  see  old  writers 
struggling  with  the  same  problems  I 
had  made  me  see  that  writing  is  an 
art,  something  you  have  to  master  by 
intuition  and  sweat." 

Sandy's  stay  at  Bennington  made 
her  realize  the  great  opportunity  WC 
afforded  her  in  the  art  of  creative 
writing.  Her  second  instructor,  Susan 
Shrene,  who  was  pleased  with  Sandy's 
work  beUeved  that  she  had  worked 
previously  with  an  older,  more  ex- 
perienced writer.  Sandy  was  surpris- 
ed to  discover  that  Dr.  Robert  Day 
and  Susan  Shrene  shared  the  same 
agent.  "I  hadn't  realized  how  impor- 
tant the  influence  of  Bob  Day  was  on 
my  writing  until  I  went  to  he  Writer's 
Conference,"  she  said. 


Welcome  Back 
From 

^     ond  GREENHOUSES 


RD1,BOX675 

CHESTERTOWN,  MARYLAND  21620 

{301)778-2200 


atXolchester  Inn 
Rt.  213,  near  Tolchester  Marina 

Proudly  Presents 

Gene  Hamilton 

on  keyboards  and  vocals 

9:00  P.M.  to  1:00  A.M. 

with  special  guests 

MaryO'Bara 

(two  shows  nightly  —  10  p.m.  and  midnight) 

Sept.  28th  &  29th 

778-6655 

no  cover,  no  minimum 


Applications  are  now  being 
r..W,w     accepted  for  dining  room 
and  kitchen  help. 

Excellent  earnings. 
Contact  Danelle  at  778-2100 


4.v^^^V*!??M 
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Freshmen  Found  Class  of  V8  Society 


by  Mike  Rudin 
Staff  Reporter 

"Becoming  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  is  necessary,"  said  Hal  Isreal, 
a  founding  member  of  a  new 
organization  called  the  '88  Society. 
Two  of  the  three  main  goals  of  the 


organization  are  to  inspire  class  unity 
and  sponsor  events  for  the  school. 
Already  the  founding  members,  Hal 
Isreal,  Janet  Harvey,  and  Patty  Wien- 
cke,  have  discussed  events  such  as  a 
Liquid  Sky  party  and  a  new  wave 
costume  dance.  The  third  goal  is  to 
develop  the  class'  civic  intelligence. 


Cable  T.V.  Hits  W.C. 


by  Ben  Peaches 
staff  reporter 

For  a  relatively  reasonable  long 
term  fee,  Washington  College 
students  may  now  receive  cable  hook- 
up for  their  individual  television  sets 
and  stereos.  The  price  of  each 
package  covers  a  term  of  3V2  months 
and  includes  a  $25  refundable  deposit. 

Six  types  of  cable  viewing  are  now 
being  offered,  ranging  in  price  depen- 
ding on  the  service  included  in  the 
package.  Each  package  offers  a 
variety  of  programming.  The  "Basic 
Stations"  package  will  provide  better 
reception  of  channels  2  through  13  and 
costs  $34.32.  With  the  'Basic  Expand- 
ed" category,  which  goes  for  $76.82, 
reception  will  consist  of  stations  2-13, 
plus  channels  17-32.  Channel  17  is 
MTV  and  channel  18  if  FNN,  a  19- 
hour-a-day  sei*vice  of  financial  news. 
ESPN,  USA,  and  Nashville  are 
covered  by  channels  19,  20,  and  21 
respectively  and  offer  a  selection  of 
sports  and  old  movies. 

The  remaining  services  contain 
special  programming  in  addition  to 
some  of  the  earlier  packages  mention- 
ed. For  $111.65,  students  can  receive 
the  "'Value  Pack"  consisting  of  the 


"Basic  Expanded  Service,"  a  choice 
of  one  premium  service,  and  the  pro- 
gram guide.  The  premium  service, 
covered  by  channels  14, 15,  and  16  are 
HBO,  Showtime  and  the  Disney  Chan- 
nel respectively.  "The  Entertainment 
Pack"  contains  the  "Basic  Expanded 
Service,"  a  choice  of  two  premium 
services,  the  program  guide,  FM 
stereo  hook  up,  and  the  option  of  an 
additional  outlet  which  costs  another 
$1.50,  and  remote  control  for  $3.00. 
The  price  of  this  package  is  $139.65. 

Finally,  for  $175.65  viewers  can 
receive  the  'Premium  Pack,"  which 
includes  all  of  the  services  already 
mentioned. 


The  '88  Society  wishes  to  function  as 
a  forum  for  the  class.  It  is  open  to 
suggestions  and  hopes  to  help  people 
get  their  ideas  off  the  ground. 

To  support  their  functions  and  the 
ideas  of  others',  fundraises  are  being 
planned  to  establish  a  treasury 
separate  from  the  freshman  treasury 
of  the  SGA.  It  is  important  to  stress 
that  this  new  club  is  in  no  way  com- 
peting with  the  SGA,  but  working 
together  to  get  students  motivated,  to 
"turn  the  school  on."  They  hope  to 
cooperate  with  the  SGA  on  the  Na- 
tional Issues  Forum  to  attract 
students  as  well  as  local  residents. 

So  far,  all  the  college  has  seen  from 
the  '88  Society  is  numerous  posters 
with  the  saying,  "Are  we  having  fun 
yet?"  and  mailbox  flyers  to  the 
freshmen  encouraging  attendance  for 
an  organizational  meeting. 

Fifteen  students  showed  up  in  Nor- 
man James  Auditorium  at  6:30  on 


IEai^cp-v  and 
Ccrrrt  Sncr 

Donuts,  Ftench  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies,  Cookies, 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfast  SAM.    It  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza,  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Mon..Thi*rs..Sat.  5  A.M. -6  P.M. 

Ffl.  5A.M. .^P.H. 

Sun.  5A.M. .2P.M. 


PHIL'S  FARM  MKT. 

T/A 
MICHAEL'S  MKT. 

Liquor  •  Wine  •  Beer 
Subs,  Deli,  Groceries,  Bal<ery 

OPEN  20  HOURS  DAILY 
7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

Hand  Dipped  Ice  Cream.  24  Flavors. 
Having  a  Party?  Call  Now. 


778-1893 


Flatland  Rd. 


Chestertown 


WORK  AVAILABLE 

Needed: 

Six  workers,  available  on  call,  to  assemble 
and  disassemble  the  new  Washington  College 
tent.  Each  worker  will  be  paid  $25.00  per  job 
and  must  be  available  throughout  the  school 
year.  If  you  are  interested,  come  see  Jeff  in 
the  Dining  Hall  or  Student  Center. 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

OVERLOOKING  THE  SCENIC  CHESTER  RIVER 


CANNON  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN.  MD.  21620 


JOE  &  FLOS  STRONG 

301-778-3566 


September  14,  for  the  meeting  in- 
cluding several  sophomores  who  of- 
fered their  assistance.  The  meeting 
began  with  a  push  to  get  the  people  ac- 
tive in  the  elections  of  dorm  senators. 
The  meeting  centered  around  an  ex- 
planation of  the  '88  Society's  goals, 
the  reasons  for  forming  the  society, 
and  how  one  becomes  a  member. 
Theoretically,  every  freshman  is  a 
member,  but  the  degree  to  which  one 
involves  himself  is  strictly  voluntary. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the 
organization  should  immediately  put 
together  something  tangible  so  people 
would  believe  that  the  '88  Society 
does,  in  fact  exist. 

Also,  an  emphasis  was  placed  on 
civic  awareness;  students  have  op- 
portunites  to  grow  and  learn  out  of 
school.  Said  Israel,  "Students  owe 
both  the  town  and  the  College  some 
responsibility,  because  we  don't  hve 
in  a  world  of  just  college  students.  " 


Happy  Birthday,  Claire! 


i 
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Brambles 

MENSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 


DOWI\ITOWN 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620 


PHONE 
(301)778-6090 


Dorm  Needs 

Extra  Long,  Twin  Fitted  Sheets. 
Perfect  For  Dorm  Beds.  White  Only. 


$ 


10.99 


Lead,  Crystal  and  Brass,  11"  Vanity 
Table  Lamps  With  Pleated  Shade.  Two  Designs. 

Special  M4.99 

(reg.  $20.00) 

Kent  Plaza,  778-4500,  Chestertown  . 


Danny's  Northside  Restaurant,  778-4900 

and 

College  Heights  Carryout,  778-4901 

(located  at  Newtown  Square  at  the  north  end  of  campus) 

Hours:  Sunday  8  a.m. -9  p.m. 
Mon.-Thurs.  11  a.m. -9  p.m. 
Fri.  &  Sat.  11  a.m.-IO  p.m. 

Clip  &  Present  To  Walliess 

Buy  a  pitcher  of  beer  and  receive  one 
large  pizza  of  your  choice  at  Vi  price. 

Coupon  good  9/21/84  ■  9/30/84 

Coupon  redeemable  Monday-Thursdav  after  5  p.m. 
SMnd9y 12  noon -9p.m. 

Redeem  at  Danny's  Northside  Restaurant 
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Fall  Convocation 
1984 


Matthews^  Mayor  Speak  Out 


by  David  M.  Joyce 
Chief  Reporter 

As  the  leaves  and  the  temperatures 
begin  to  plummet,  so  emerges  yet 
another  year  at  our  humble  little  col- 
lege amidst  the  endless  fields  of  com. 
Special  to  tliis  particular  year-and 
readily  apparent  at  the  Fall  Convoca- 
tion held  last  Wednesday  at  the  Gib- 
son Fine  Arts  Center-is  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  election 
year;  a  tune  when  all  are  called  upon 
to  emulate  the  virtues  of  'civic  in- 
telligence'. 

Oh  yes,  'civic  intelligence,'  an  intrigu- 
ing concept  thoughtfully  expounded 
by  Dr.  David  Mathews,  President  of 
the  Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation, 
during  the  first  address.  Indeed,  after 
the  opening  ceremonies  by  College 
President  Douglass  Cater,  State  Com- 
ptroller Louis  L.  Goldstein,  and  the 
Reverend  David  H.  LaMotte. 
Mathews  defined  the  phrase  to  sug- 
gest the  caliber  of  commitment  the 


average  voter  should  lend  to  the 
political  system  come  November.  The 
speaker  proudly  proclaimed  that'the 
issues  are  not  above  the  intellect  of 
the  common  man;  thus  asserting  that 
the  reaUty  of  voter  apathy  is  both  il- 
logical and  unwarranted. 

Daniel  Yankelovich,  President  and 
co-founder  of  the  Public  Agenda 
Foundation,  broke  through  the  high- 
brow atmosphere  laid  down  by  his 
predecessor  as  he  brought  the  theory 
of  'c  vie  intelligence'  to  the  practical 
level  of  the  typical  individual. 

With  the  distinct  mannerisms  of  a 
Northern  intellectual,  Yankelovich 
that  citizens  of  the  '80's  must  "pull 
themselves  up  by  their  boot  straps" 
and  "take  responsibility  for  the  com- 
munity" rather  than  leave  all  impor- 
tant decisions  up  to  so-called  ex- 
perts'." 

The  zenith  of  the  event  came  with  a 
whimsical  address  from  Baltimore 
Mayor  William  Donald  Schaefer  who 
was  recently  featured  in  Esquire 
magazine.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Schaefer    regarded    the    article    as 


"awful,"  as  it  revealed  the  darker 
aspects  of  his  character. 

In  regard  to  the  notion  of  'civic  in- 
telligence', Schaefer  stated  that  it  is 
the  primary  duty  of  any  pubhc  official 
to  seek  out  the  opinions  of  his  consti- 
tuency and  temper  such  ideas  with 
practicality  as  they  are  transformed 
into  law. 

On  the  local  front,  President  Cater 
acted  to  allay  fears  that  the  Master 
Plan  will  put  the  college  into  the  red 
by  indicating  that  income  and  ex- 
penses are  roughly  equal. 

In  the  end,  Mathews  was  formally 
admitted  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  and 
Governors  and  granted  an  honorary 
degree,  as  was  Yankelovich.  Mayors 
Schaefer  of  Baltimore  and  Horsey  of 
Chestertown  both  received  Citations 
as  did  Maryland  General  Assembly 
Delegate,  R.  Clayton  Mitchell. 

All  in  all,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Fall  Convocation  can  be  deemed  a 
success  in  highlighting  the  aura  of  the 
upcoming  election  as  well  as  laun- 
ching the  1984  National  Issues  Forum. 


I?tl 
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Pubs^  People  and  Punks  Prove  Appealing 


noil 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Features  Editor 
n  three  WC  students  arrived  in 
d    last   tall   to   study   at   Man- 
r    College,    they    immediately 
■d  a  prevailing  air  of  civility  and 
I  e  among  the  British. 
Stnior    Deidre    Mclntryre    noted, 
-vniericans  are  very  chummy  with 
jch  other  when  they  don't  know  each 
other  at  all."  Conversely,  in  order  to 
bfcome    acquainted     in     England, 
students  must  be  formally  introduced 
by  a  mutual  friend.  This  friend,  ex- 
piained  Mclntrye,  is  careful  to  in- 
troduce only  those  people  who  share 
similar  backgrounds  and  interests. 

Such  civility  is  further  reflected  in 
British  mealtimes.  Senior  Bill 
Thomas  explained  that  Oxford 
students  take  all  their  meals  seated 
around  a  single  table  in  a  small, 
private  dining  room.  The  food  is 
brought  from  the  kitchen  by  servants 
wearing  white  jackets.  Though  senior 
Lisa  Kasow,  an  English  and  Political 
Science  student,  often  skipped  such 
breakfasts,  she  was  always  present 
for  the  formal  dinners  on  Wednesday 
night.  "In  the  Oxford  tradition, 
students  wore  their  long,  academic 
gowns  on  this  night,"  noted  Kosow, 
standing  before  the  meal  for  an  of- 
ficial prayer. 

Mclntryre  discovered  an  especially 
striking  contrast  between  British  and 
American  fashions.  She  commented 
wH'ly  that  the  English,  "can  spot  an 
American    300    miles    away."    The 


Yankees  are  marked  by  their  "blown- 
dry  hair,  Izod  shirts  and  plasticky, 
bright  fabric  colors,"  explamed  Mcln- 
tyre.  And,  while  the  U.S.  fashion 
scene  has,  "glorified  workclothes  for 
everyday   use,"   the   trend   has   not 


nhnto  roiirtesv  of  Lisa  Kosow 

Manchester  College  became  a 
home  away  from  home  for 
three  seniors  who  studied  there 
last  year. 

caught  on  in  England.  Traditional 
American  favorites  like  Topsiders 
and  deck  shoes  are  not  popular  at  all, 
and  the  average  pair  of  Bass  shoes, 
considered  unseemly  by  the  British, 
goes  for  only  four  dollars. 

After  a  day  spent  deep  in  the  in- 
tellectual vigors  of  the  tutorial,  the 


WC  students  sometimes  found  a 
release  in  the  evening  at  a  nearby 
pub.  Commented  Thomas,  "The  pubs 
in  Oxford  were  notliing  at  all  like 
American  bars.  I  found  them  im- 
mense fun:  the  general  clientele  was 
much  more  civilized."  Kosow  concur- 
red with  Thomas:  "Some  are  almost 
like  restaurants.  There  is  less  stigma 
attached.  They  are  not  looked  down 
upon  because  respectable  people  fre- 
quent them.  Mclntyre  underscored 
the  familiar  nature  of  the  pub.  She 
described  it  as  a  neighborhood  placej 
where  families  gathered,  often  br- 
inging even  their  dogs.  Distinguished 
by  plush  Victorian  decor  and  closing 
at  11:00  pm.,  Thomas  found  the 
English  pubs,  "nothing  at  all  like 
Thursday  night  at  The  Vem." 

Current  music  trends  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, according  to  Thomas,  showed  be 
growing  popularity  of  the  electronic, 
systhesized  sound,  characterized  by 
bands  like  "The  Eurythmics"  and 
"ABC".  Traditional  American... hard 
rock  n'  roll  guitars  are  out',"  he  said. 
However,  the  British  punk  rock  scene 
is  stm  being^mbraced  enthusiastical- 
ly by  many  young  adults.  Commented 
Thomas,  "Some  of  the  coiffeurs  are 
absolutely  cxtraordinary-they're 
startling  but  interesting."  Kosow 
noted,  "The  punk  influence  has 
broken  down  a  lot  of  barriers." 
Punkers  are  no  longer  viewed  as  od- 
dities. Even  the  highest  echelon 
stores  employ  clerks  sporting  purple 
mohawks,  she  explained. 


The  punkers  proved  to  be  a  rare 
deviation  from  the  self-contauied 
norm  of  English  society.  Mclntyre 
underscored  the  widespread  British 
adherence  to  "the  system"  and  "old- 
boy  networking."  She  found  that  most 
British,  even  the  young,  felt  compell- 
ed to  follow  the  socially  set  pattern  of 
behavior.  Concluded  Thomas:  "They 


o  courtesi  of  Lisa  Kosow 

Nestled  in  a  small  side  street  of 
Oxford,  the  King's  Arms  Pub 
was  a  favorite  evening  hang- 
out for  the  WC  students  study- 
ing in  England. 

have  an  interest  in  being  .polite, 
civilized  and  genteel  on  a  day-to-day 
basis— it's  really  a  touch  of  class." 


Prentiss  Finds  Himself  $35,000  Riciier 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Associate  Editor 
For  Norman  Prentiss,  studying  at 
Washington  College  proved  a  very 
rewarding  experience  indeed.  The  21- 
year-old  Prentiss'  academic  writing 
style  made  him  the  recipient  of  the 
19M  Sophie  Kerr  Prize.  This  year 
totaling  $35,000,  the  award  is  given  an- 
nually at  commencement  to  the 
graduating  senior  showing  the  most 
probility  and  promise  for  future 
fulfillment  in  the  field  of  literary 
endeavor." 

Strangely  enough,  although  it  was 
his  essays  in  Uterary  criticism  which 
brought  him  tliis  honor  (and  subse- 
quently, national  media  attention)  the 
soft-spoken  Prentiss  admits  that  it  is 
another  kind  of  writing  which  brings 
him  the  most  pleasure. 

I  got  more  of  a  sense  of  personal 
achievement  from  creative  writing 
than  I  do  from  writing  a  paper. 
There's  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  - 
•  it's  more  rewarding.  Even  though 
analytical  writing  is  what  I'm  good  at, 
1  really  enjoy  doing  fiction  more." 

Prentiss,  who  was  awarded  the 
prize  on  the  merits  of  a  portfolio  con- 
taining essays  and  poetry,  is  the 
seventeenth  winner  of  "the  Sophie" 
since  it  was  instituted  in  1968.  He  was 
informed  of  his  winning  status  by 
Creative  Writing  professor  Kendra 
Kopelke  two  days  before  the  Sunday, 
May  13th  commencement  exercises. 

"I  was  very  surprised,  especially 
since  I'd  spent  more  time  working  on 
the  portfolio  for  my  senior  obligation 
than  I  had  on  the  one  for  the  prize.  I 
was  actually  working  toward  getting 
honors  on  my  senior  portfolio.  I  didn't 
iet  that,  but  I  did  win  the  prize.  It's 
really  confusing.  I'm  still  feeling  very 
■nixed  about  the  whole  thing." 

To  date  Prentiss  has  used  part  of 
the  prize  money  to  pay  back  his  school 
loans,  and  has  opened  an  account  with 
the  remainder.  Any  plans  to  spend  it 
are  currently  on  hold,  however;  his 


energy  and  thoughts  at  present  are 
being  directed  toward  his  newest  ac- 
complishment -  a  writing  job. 

"I'm  working  for  a  company  called 
Infax  in  Vienna,  Virginia,  helping 
write  a  patent  and  trade  handbook. 
I'm  really  excited  about  it,"  he  en- 
thuses,- 


thmk  there's  great  hope  tor  Norman  style  and  skill  is  wholly  dependent 

in  the  literary  endeavor.  I  believe  he  "P?S  P^^f ^"L^Tn „l»nrt   and   working 
„nihp^r,mp/srholar/critic  ultimate-      "Bemg   m   England   and   working 

under    the    tutorial    system    reaUy 
helped  my  writing.  When  you're  tore- 


will  become  a  scholar/critic  ultimate- 
ly." 

A  merit  scholar,  he  was  selected  to  ■---■- .-'  -     <,„-„",  ™»<.k  von 

spend  his  junior  year  abroad  studying  ed  to  write  an  essay  every  week,  you 

at    Manchester    College    m    Oxford,  get  a  lot  of  practice. 


England.  This  experience,  more  than 
any  other,  has  convinced  liim  that  a 
writer's    continued    development,    in 


■The  best  way  to  improve  your 
writing  is  to  keep  at  it.  That's  the  best 
advice -just  keep  doing  it." 


WC  Easy  On  Today's  Freshmen 


ohoto  courtesy  of  public  relations 

Norman  Prentiss,  1984 
graduate  and  recipient  of  the 
George  Washington  Medal,  was 
named  the  winner  of  the  Sophie 
Kerr  prize. 

.  Although  he  is  enjoying  the  respite 
from  schoolwork,  Prentiss  does  have 
plans  to  continue  his  education. 

"I'm  thinking  of  going  to  graduate 
school  next  year.  At  some  point  in  my 
life,  I'm  looking  to  apply  for  my  doc- 
torate." Ultimately,  he  hopes  to 
l)ecome  a  teacher  at  a  university. 

Dr.  Nancy  Tatum,  chairman  of  the 
Washington  College  Department  of 
English,  has  high  expectations  for-'^ 
Prentiss'  academic  future,  believing 
him  to  have  "a  fine  analytical  mind.  I 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Features  Editor 

After  just  two  weeks  on  campus, 
many  freshmen  have  been  heard 
mumbling  complaints  about  the  con- 
descending attitudes  of  their  up- 
perclassmates.  A  look  at  WC  history, 
however,  shows  that  the  treatment  of 
fresiimen  today  proves  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  yesteryear. 

Today,  freshmen... 

make  their  first  trip  to  the 
bookstore  to  buy  supplies  and  sweat- 
shirts and  browse  through  the  record 
album  section.  In  1926,  this  visit  in- 
cluded the  mandatory  purchase  of  a 
"freshmen  beanie"  which  had  to  be 
worn  whenever  new  students  walked 
outside. 

Today,  freshmen  .. 

•  walk  freely  around  campus,  often 
attempting  to  catch  the  eye  of  an 
especially  good-looking  junior  or 
senior.  Conversely,  freshmen  on  their 
way  to  class  in  the  1920's  had  to  salute 
every  upperclassmen  and  faculty 
member  they  passed.  Worse,  they 
could  not  use  the  walk  passing  by  the 
ehn  to  WilUam  Smith  Hall.  Once  at 
the  hall  they  were  required  to  enter 
from  the  back  door. 


F 


were  prohibited  from  smoking 
anywhere  on  campus,  unless  they  us- 
ed "a  com  cob  pipe." 

•  Today  freshmen  make  plans  to 
meet  their  boyfriend/girlfriend  in  the 
library  at  night  so  that  they  can 
"study"  together.  In  1949,  freshmen 
girls  were  not  allowed  to  use  the 
library  for  "callers,"  nor  even  enter 
the  building  at  night.  If  they  needed 
book  materials  they  arranged  with 
the  librarian  to  have  the  materials 
sent  to  their  dorms  after  9 :  00  p.m. 

•  Today  freshmen  spend  their 
weeknights  at  Mrs.  D's,  at  the  Coffee 
House  or  simply  "hanging  out"  in  he 
rooms  of  their  friends.  Women  of  the 
1950's  were  required  to  study  in  their 
own  rooms  between  7:00  p.m.  and  9:30 
p.m.  During  these  hours  they  couldn't 
even  leave  their  floors. 

•  Today  freshmen  often  wait  to  the 
last  minute  to  complete  research 
papers,  typing  into  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning.  Others  disturb  the  late 
night  stillness  by  blasting  their 
stereos.  Thirty  years  ago  these  acts 
were  prohibited.  New  students  were 
unable  to  use  typewriters  or  radios  in 
their  rooms  after  11:00  p.m.  and  all 
lights  had  to  be  extinguished  by  11 :  30 
p.m. 

•  Today  WC  freshmen  sometimes 
awake    in   unfamiliar   surroundings 


•  Today  freshmen  light  up  smoking  after   an   aU-mght   party.    In    1949, 

materials  in  dorm  rooms,  lounges,  women  were  required  to  retire  to 

and  classrooms.  According  to  the  Stu-  their  rooms  after  an  entertamment 

derit  Handbook  of  1926-27,  freshmen  event  within  45  mmutes. 
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Soccer  Opens  with  1-1  Reconl 


by  Bill  Faust 
Staff  Reporter 

The  Washington  college  soccer 
team  has  spent  the  past  few  weeks 
practicing  for  its  1984  season.  The 
Shoremen  have  already  played  two  of 
their  sixteen  games  and  presently 
hold  a  1-1  record. 

Lacking  many  of  last  year's  more 
seasoned  players,  the  '84  team  is 
younger  overall.  This  year's  team 
consists  of  four  upperclassmen  (one 
of  whom  is  a  senior),  four 
sophomores,  and  a  large  number  of 
freshmen. 

According  to  Assistant  Coach  Peter 
Allen,  this  year's  freshmen  are  a 
"very  cooperative  and  coachable 
group  who  are  very  capaDle  and  will- 
ing to  learn." 

The  squad's  neophytes  made  a 
strong  showing  in  their  first  game, 
demonstrating  an  easy  adjustment  to 
conference  level  soccer.  Defense  is 
expected  to  become  stronger  overall. 
Accoredingly,  it  is  projected  the  of- 
fense will  improve  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses. 


^■B 


Assistant  Coach  Allen  is  very  op' 
timistic  for  at  least  a  .500  season, 
especially  with  tour  of  the  five  M.A.C. 
conference  games  being  played  at 
home.  The  majority  of  the  M.A.C. 
games  were  played  away  last  year.  In 
the  previo'us  season,  there  were  a  ma- 
jority of  home  games.  The  team  con- 
sistantly  displayed  a  marked  im- 
provement with  the  home  field  ad- 
vantage. 

This  year's  team  captains,  senior 
Dan    Brumstead    and    junior    Peter 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

Having  received  support  from  the 
College    administration    and    the 
physical  education  department,  the 
women's  athletic  program  has  been 
expanded  to  include  a  new  fall  sport. 
Following  a   survey   of  students  in- 
terests, field  hockey  has  been  added 
to  the  roster  of  women's  sports  at  WC. 
To  accomodate  this  addition  as  will 
as  lend  other  assistance  to  the  depart- 
ment,  Diane  M.  Guiman  has  been 
selected  to  join  the  women's  athletic 
department.  In  addition  to  coaching 
the  field  hockey  team,  Guinan  will 
coach   Softball   in   the   spring,   help 
teach    physical    education    courses, 
engage  in  recruiting,  and  assist  in 
aquatic  sports. 

Guinan  possesses  a  masters  degree 
in  physical  education/exercise 
physiology  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  She  has 
played  competitive  soccer  since  high 


Murray  led  their  team  to  its  first  vic- 
tory, a  7-0  win  over  Lebanon  Valley 
last  Wednesday.  In  their  second  game 
against  Muhlenberg,  the  Shoremen 
lost  2-0  on  a  penalty  and  a  corner  kick. 

Brumstead  holds  the  opinion 
however,  that  the  team  displayed 
more  spirit  than  indicated  by  the 
score.  "We  played  hard  in  the  two 
games.  Even  in  the  loss  when  we  fell 
behmd,  we  played  hard  and  didn't 
give  up." 


George  Halivopolous  made  a  stron. 
showmg  in  both  games,  leading  aS 
WC  scorers  on  the  strength  of  hj, 
three  goals  and  one  assist.  His  effort, 
were  supported  by  those 
Brumstead  and  sophomore  Ton 
Watts.  Each  tallied  one  goal  and  om 
assist.  Victor  Romos  and  freshmai 
Gracomo  MineUa  added  one  goal 
each,  while  Alban  Sato  and  Frank 
Davis  each  contributed  an  assist.  Oj 
the  defensive  side,  new  goalie  Frank 
Malone  recorded  18  serves. 


school,  and  competed  in  lacrosse  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Cortland  where  she  received  her  B.S. 
degree.  Her  teaching  credits  include 
swimming,  volleyball,  raquetball, 
basketbaU,  track  and  field,  softball, 
soccer  and  lacrosse.  Of  these  sports, 
she  has  coached  soccer,  volleyball, 
Softball,  basketball,  and  track  and 
field. 

Guinan  was  named  Outstanding 
Young  Woman  of  America  in  1978  and 
was  awarded  the  Bessie  Park  award 
for  senior  physical  eduction  service 
upon  graduation  from  the  university. 
Guinan  also  has  had  articles  publish- 
ed in  several  trade  publications. 

In  regard  to  the  new  field  hockey 
team,  coach  Guinan  stated  that  the 
team,  which  now  carries  a  club  status 
will  obtain  full  intercollegiate  status 
next  year.  This  season  the 
Shorewomen  will  compete  against 
four  other  junior  varsity  collegiate 
teams  and  one   varsity  squad.   All 


Ho€d€eY 


these  games  will  be  played  away  from 
home.  The  new  team  will  open  the  fall 
schedule  on  October  6,  with  a  contesi 
at  Western  Maryland  and  end  with  a 
game  against  Goucher  College  on  Oc- 
tober 31. 

The  women  participation  in  the  nen 
program  evidently  are  pleased  to 
have  a  field  hockey  team,  and  are  an- 
ticipating an  eventful  season.  Com- 
ments Coach  Guinan,  'I  think  they're 
going  to  be  a  fun  group  to  work  with." 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


Welcome  Back 
W.C.  Students! 

Sportswear  and  Accessories  for  Preteens,  Juniors,  &  Women 

W.C.  Students  Only 

25^)        discount  on  any  full  price 

merchandise  with  this  coupon 
and  student  I. D. 

good  thru  October  20,  1984 


_  778-5116 

KENT  PLAZA 

CHESTERTOWN 
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O's    Lose     Past    Momentum 


The  Baltimore  Orioles  were 
mathematically  eliminated  from  the 
pennant  race  this  weeli,  finally  ending 
jne  of  tlie  most  frustrating  efforts  in 
club  history. 

The  Bird's  fall  from  grace  was  one 
(liat  was  not  predictable.  Last  year, 
(lie  club  won  98  regular  season  games 
before  crushing  the  White  Sox  and 
Phillies  in  post  season  play.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  both  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  wondered  what  hit  them 
as  the  Orioles  allowed  each  only  one 
(rin  apiece  enroute  to  the  World 
Championship. 

1984  promised  to  be  a  year  in  which 
the  good  times  would  continue  to  roll. 
The  entire  team  was  returning  rested 
and  happy.  Moreover,  the  O's  picked 
up  a  couple  of  players  who  looked  like 
helpful  additions.  Free  agent  pitcher 
Tom  Underwood  would  be  a  much 
needed  and  solid  long  reliever,  while 
Wayne  Gross,  obtained  in  a  trade  tor 
Tim  Stoddard,  would  add  power  hit- 
ting at  third  base. 

However,  a  funny  thing  happened  to 
the  Orioles  on  their  way  to  the  pen- 
nant this  year.  The  Birds  were  scared 
off  by  the  baseball  team  that  captured 


Playing  the  Field 


by  Jack  Gilden 


the  hearts  of  Detroit.  The  Tigers  ex- 
ploded out  of  the  starting  gate,  losing 
just  two  of  their  first  20  games.  From 
that  point,  the  Bengals  never  looked 
back  sporting  a  strong  lead  in  first 
place  since  day  one. 

Do  not  let  Detroit's  good  record  fool 
you,  though;  the  Orioles  did  not 
deserve  to  win  the  pennant.  Getting 
oft  to  a  disappointing  2-10  start,  the 
team  looked  sluggish  the  entire  year. 
But  the  question  still  remains  as  to 
how  the  team  could  go  from  champs 
to  bums  in  one  year., 

In  the  past  season,  the  Orioles  have 
been  horrendous  at  the  plate,  batting 
a  measly  .250  team  average.  Murray 
and  Ripkin,  as  expected,  are  the  only 
two  batting  above  .300.  The  next  best 
average  among  starters  is  Al  Bum- 
bry's  lowly  .266.  A  team  Imows  it's 


struggling  at  the  plate  when  its 
designated  hitter,  in  this  case  Ken 
Singleton,  can  only  manage  .215,  with 
five  home  nms. 

Relief  pitching,  too,  has  been  a  pro- 
blem. Sammy  Stewart  has  performed 
well,  gathering  a  7-3  record,  with  12 


Harriers  Fall  Behind 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

The  fifth  annual  Washington  Col- 
lege Invitational  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, September  15  to  open  the  new 
cross  country  season  tor  the 
Shoremen.  Participating  in  this  race 
along  with  WC  were  Western 
Maryland,  Salisbury,  and  Dickinson. 

The  outcome  of  the  meet  was  rather 
disappointing  tor  the  Shore  runners. 
With  five  out  of  eight  WC  team 
members  returning  from  last  year, 
hopes  were  increased  tor  a  strong 
start.  To  the  chagrin  of  the  team, 
however,  the  Shoremen  finished  in 
last  place.  Salisbury  captured  the 
meet  by  tallying  35  points,  followed  by 


Dickinson  and  Western  Maryland 
with  41  and  54  respectively. 

Gebhardt  of  Salisbury  was  the  in- 
dividual victor  with  a  time  of  25:29. 
This  time,  the  strong  Gull  harrier  set 
new  course  and  meet  records.  The  old 
course  record  was  26:18,  held  by 
former  Dickinson  runner,  Cessar. 
Finishing  second  and  third  were 
Western  Maryland  teammates  Russo 
and  Nolder.  recording  times  of  26:44 
and    26:54,    respectively. 

John  Adams  covered  the  five  mile 
distance  in  27:42  to  lead  the  way 
among  Washington  harriers.  The 
other  top  finishers  for  the  Shoremen 
were  John  Cummings,  29:00,  Sean 
Ireton,  29:06,  and  Chris  Buchheister, 
29:38. 


Volleyball  Loses  3 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

After  cancelling  its  first  match 
because  of  a  lack  of  preparation  time, 
the  Shorewomen  volleyball  team 
began  the  new  season  on  Tuesday, 
September  19,  by  hosting  St.Mary's 
College. 

In  the  contest,  the  hard-hitting 
Saints  dominated  the  Shorewomen 
and  won  in  three  straight  games  15-4, 
15-5,  15-7.  The  scores  do  not  indicate 
the  true  intenseness  of  the  game, 
however,  the  Shore  players  never 
gave  up  and  continued  to  hustle 
throughout  the  match.  In  speaking  of 
having  such  a  young  rooster,  coach 
Penny  Fall,  said  the  game  proved  "a 
good  deal  more  positive  than  I  ex- 
pected. We  did  well  with  the  basics 
we've  been  working  on." 

This  year's  volleyball  squad  has 
been  severely  hampered  by  the  loss  of 
many  players  from  last  season.  The 


Need  a  Part  Time  Job? 

The  W.C.F.S.  is  looking  for  a  Baker 
ovailable  on  Saturday  mornings.  If  you 
are  interested  come  to  the  Dining  Hall 
Office. 


saves  and  a  3.45  ERA.  However,  Tip-, 
py  Martinez  has  been  suffering  from 
shoulder  tendonitis  all  year,  which 
has  caused  his  ERA  to  balloon  to  4.16. 
Despite  all  of  the  year's  gloominess, 
the  O's  should  be  back  in  the  thick  of 
things  next  year.  Provided  they  are 
able  to  add  a  couple  of  hot  hitting  free 
agents  to  the  lineup,  along  with  Cal 
Ripkin  and  Eddie  Murray,  the  lineup 
could  be  rejuvenated.  Pitching,  as 
always,  will  be  tough  for  the  O's  next 
year,  which  means  1985  might  bring 
another  championship.  Hopefully,  it 
will  at  least  bring  something  nicer 
than  an  early  elimination. 


returning  team  members  include 
seniors  Polly  Goode,Martl  windser, 
and  Heather  McAlpin  Maggie  Murray 
and  Beth  Wolf  have  returned  to  add 
their  experience  to  the  young  team, 
which  includes  eight  freshmen  and 
one  junior  transfer  student.  Of  these 
additional  players,  Kathy  "Duffy" 
Fricke,  Susan  Odenath,  and  Lyle 
NicoUs  are  puchlng  for  the  top  spots 
on  the  list  of  substitutes. 

Explaining  the  situation  surroun- 
ding the  Shorewomen,  coach  Fall 
stated,  "It  takes  at  least  two  years, 
with  Spring  practice,  to  learn 
volleyball  well,  and  the  learning  pro- 
cess can  be  a  painful  and  embar- 
rading  experience.  However,  every 
one  of  (the  team  members)  has  stuck 
it  out  and  if  they  continue  with  the 
same  type  of  motivation,  the  future 
volleyball  at  Washington  College 
looks  very  promising." 
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FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  £r  ACCESSORIES 

325  HIGH  STREET  I        I 

CHESTERTOWN,MD  21620  •778-0049  hi-~.^' 


PAT  tt  SKIPPER  PRICE 

VILLAGE  TAVERN 
TAVERN  LIQUORS 

SPECIALS  ■ 


Monday  Nite 
10-12 

Coors 

Bottles  or  Cans 

70' 


Wednesday  Nite 
10-12 

Imported 
Beer 

90' 


Thursday  Nite 
11-12 


Happy 
Hour 


Every  iVIonday  thru  Saturday 
5-6 
Happy  Hour 


Available  in  Women's:  blue, 

men's  and  white,  maroon, 

women's  sizes  yellow,  green, 

and  assorted  lilac,  and  pink. 

colors. 

Men's:  blue  only. 


TRETORN 


f'^CUtt^S^  Stone 

227  HIGH  ST.,  DOWNTOWN  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


vy/.' 


.W.Wi'tft 
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Congressman 
Larry  McDonald 


and  268  others  were  murdered  by 
the  Soviets  on  September  1, 1983. 

Days  before  Moscow  had  thought 
of  anything,  American  'Liberals' 
were  offering  excuses  for  the 
massacre. 

Then,  on  September  9,  the 
'Liberal'  Washington  Post  published 
a  full-page  attack  --  on  the  murdered 
Congressman! 


YES  -  THERE  IS  A  BASIC  PROBLEM* 

and  clarification  is 
available  through 


The  McDonald  Memorial  Seminars 

on  Current  World  Political  Realities 


These  discussions 

are  offered  so  that  students  can  learn 
about  American  conservatism  from  a 
conservative,  rather  than  from  hostile 
'Liberals'  dominating  the  mass  media  and 
the  campuses.  Dr.  Susan  Huck,  of  Church 
Hill,  worked  with  Dr.  McDonald  in  Congress 
for  nine  years.  She  is  a  former  professor  of 
political  science  and  intelligence  analyst, 
and  a  world-traveled  free-lance  journalist. 


REQUIREMENTS:  NO  MONEY,  BUT. 

a  lively  intelligence,  an  interest 
in  world  affairs,  the  crourage  to 
face  unpleasant  facts,  and, 
unfortunately,  means  of  trans- 
portation to  Church  Hill. 

TIME:  NO  SCHEDULE,  BUT... 

meetings  by  mutual  convenience. 
Let's  try  Sunday,  September  23, 
at4PM  and/or  7:30  PM 

FOR  INFORMATION,  CALL  556-6367 


initial  Topic:  A  Fresh  Look  at  Propaganda 

Texts     I  Washington  Post,  New  York  Times,  TIIVIE,  Newsweek- 
or  bring  your  own  favorite  example  for  analysis. 

*lt  is  interesting  to  observe  tiow  often  Soviet  mokre  dela,  "blood-wet"  assassinations,  are  supported  by 
"inl<-wet"  character  assassinations  comitted  by  media  'Liberals. ' 
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THIS  TIME  WE  WILL  NOT  FORGET 


SUDS  'IM  SODA 

DISCOUNT  BEVERAGES 

Rt.  213  tt  Rt.  297  -  Hopewell  Corner 
(1  Mile  North  of  W.C.  Campus) 

Welcome  Back  Washington  College 

We  appreciate  your  business,  but  you   must 
show  proof  of  age  when  purchasing  alcoholic 

beverages! 

Born  before  7/1/64 

BEER,  WINE,  SODA,  ICE,  CIGARETTES, 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS, 

SNACK  FOODS,  ICE  CREAM,  COFFEE, 

MAGAZINES,  NOVELTIES,  MOBILE  REG.  & 

UNLEADED  GAS,  HUNTING  LICENSES, 

BEST  JELECTTION  OF  IMPORTED  BEERS 

Liquor  License  Pending  Sept.  25th 

Personal  ChecKs  Accepted  For  Amount  Of 

Purchase  Only  With  Proper  I.D. 

We  Require  A  $25.00  Deposit  On  Keg 

Tapping  Equipment. 

HOURS: 

6  a.m.  - 12  mid.  Mon-Thursday 

6  a.m.  - 12:30  a.m.  Friday 

7  a.m.  - 12:30  a.m.  Saturday 

9  a.m.  •  11  p.m.  Sunday 

+  Sunday  Beer  &  Wine  + 

WEEKLY  SPECIALS 
THIS  WEEK  THRU  SEPT.  30th 


STROH'S  12-PACKS 
STROH  LIGHT  12-PACKS 


$>I76 


Plus  Tax 


NATIONAL  BOH  12  OZ.     $|r  99 

CANS  OR  BOTTLES  %3         case       P.uslax 

7-UP,  2  LITERS,  DIET  &  REGULAR 

$109 

■  Plus  Tax 
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Welcome  Back 

Washington  College 

Students 


from 


V 


Brambles  Nenswear 

"Outfitters  from  head 
to  toe" 

complete  tuxedo  service 

Downtown  Phone 

Chestertown,  MD  21620  (301)  778-6090 


Student  Loan  Available 


by  Sharon  Hinunanen 
News  Editor 

Last  spring,  upon  the  intitiation 
of  a  raise  in  fees  from  $7901.00,  to 
$8850.00,  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid 
announced  the  availability  of  the 
new  Maryland  Supplemental  Loan 
to  defray  the  extra  expense  caused 
by  the  increase.  Several  students, 
however,  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  fact  that  no  information 
was  mailed  to  interested  students 
during  the  succeeding  summer 
months. 

"I  have  faith  that  they  do  what 
they  can,  and  I  appreciate  their  ef- 
forts and  optimism.  However," 
states    Senior    Sandy    Hiortdahl, 


"the  constant  delays,  misinforma- 
tion, and  confusion  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  student  to 
plan  their  finances  and  it  is  - 
ultimately  -  the  student's  respon- 
sibility to  come  up  with  tuition.  At 
least  it  is  in  my  case." 

According  to  Gene  Hessey,  Vice- 
President  of  Finance,  the  new  loan 
is  "available  at  this  time."  The  ad- 
ministration was  unable  to 
distribute  the  appropriate 
literature  because  the  sale  of  the 
bonds  was  not  transacted  until 
August  25. 

The  Maryland  Higher  Education 
Supplemental  Loan  Authority  has 
issued  bonds  to  the  College  to  cover 


amounts  ranging  from  $2000,00  to 
$10,000.00.  Unlike  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan,  the  MSL  operates 
under  a  lower  interest  rate  and  has 
a  15  year  repayment  period,  as  op- 
posed to  10  for  the  GSL,  In  addition, 
eUgibility  is  based  on  the  credit 
worthiness  of  the  student  or  his/her 
parents  rather  than  parental  in- 
come or  financial  need. 

"At  registration,  about  eight 
students  inquired  about  the  loan," 
commented  Hessey.  Subsequently, 
their  applications  are  now  being 
processed.  For  each  application 
there  is  a  $50.00  non-refundable  ap- 
plication fee.  In  addition,  the  stu- 
dent  has  to  include  signed  copies  of 


the  first  two  pages  of  his  1983 
federal  tax  return. 

According  to  Mrs.  Bonnie  Van- 
sant,  director  of  Financial  Aid,  the 
applications  are  available  in  her  of- 
fice for  anyone  interested.  She  add- 
ed, "what  we're  going  to  do  is  mail 
this  information  to  everyone's 
parents."  Although  students  may 
apply  for  this  loan  now,  the  amount 
they  receive  can  only  be  used  for 
the  Spring  Semester. 

"For  those  who  have  made  alter- 
native arrangements,  providing 
that  their  application  goes 
through,"  said  Hessey,  "their  in- 
dividual loan  may  be  applied  back 
to  their  account." 
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Aquatics  Center  Dedicated 


by  Qaire  Yaniga 
Chief  Reporter 
Obstacles  inhibiting  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Casey  Swim  Center  have 
caused  the  opening  to  be  delayed 
despite   the   fact   that   dedication 
ceremonies  are  scheduled  to  take 
place  on  Friday,  October  5,  at  4: 00 
p.m.  on  the  College's  campus. 
The  length  of  the  delay  is  uncer- 
tain due  to  two  major  problems. 
First,  only  70  per  cent  of  both  the 
wood  ceiling  and  the  deck  tiling  is 
complete  at  this  time.  "It  may  be  a 
matter  of  a  couple  of  weeks,"  com- 
mented    Gene     Hessey,     Vice- 


President  of  Finance.  The  other 
factor  affecting  the  opening 
revolves  around  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  pool.  Once  the  pool  is 
completed,  the  filter  and 
mechanical  system  must  be  tested 
to  alleviate  -any  resulting  pro- 
blems. 

Designed  by  CHK  Architects  and 
Planners  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
constructed  by  Giant  Construction 
Company,  Inc.  of  Baltimore,  the 
swim  center  is  a  modem,  airy 
structure  of  brick  and  glass  nestled 
between  the  Cain  Athletic  Center 
and  the  Daniel  Z.  Gibson  Fine  Arts 
Center. 


The  pool  measures  42  feet  by  75 
feet,  meeting  the  25-yard  standard 
competitive  length  requirement  for 
collegiate  conferences.  It  has  six 
lanes  for  competition  and  two  div- 
ing boards  -  one  meter  and  three 
meters  in  length. 

Plans  regarding  the  scheduled 
use  of  the  pool  are  well  underway, 
"It  will  be  a  centraUzed  recrea- 
tional site,"  states  W.  Dennis 
Berry,  newly  appointed  Director  of 
the  Casey  Swim  Center. 

Program  scheduling  tentatively 
includes  intramurals,  recreational 
events  such  as  basketball  and  polo 


Yearbook  Production  Delayed 


by  David  Joyce 

Qiief  Reporter 

and 

Sharon  Himxnanen 
News  Editor 

Twenty  years  from  now  it  would 
appear  that  the  class  of  '84  may  be 
lacking  a  nostalgic  recording  of 
their  exploits  and  experiences  of 
Washington  College.  An  issue  of 
student  concern  hovers  over  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  year- 
book for  the  '83-84  academic  year 
will  be  distributed  or  remain  ab- 
sent from  view. 


Regarding  this  matter,  current 
yearbook  editor  Phyllis  Procter, 
proclaimed  that  the  former  editor 
of  the  Pegasus,  Mike  Kline,  "put 
off"  his  responsibilities  "until  the 
last  minute."  The  reason  for  such 
action  was  attributed  to  personal 
difficulties  said  to  interfere  with 
the  proper  work  schedule. 

None  the  less,  the  previous  editor 
had  in  fact  hinted  that  the  book 
may  finally  be  published  some 
time  in  October.  Dr.  Richard 
Gillin,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
PubUcations,  considers  the  delay 
as  temporary.  He  states  as  the 
reason   for  the   lateness,    "There 


Mowat  to  Speak 


One  of  WiUiam  Shakespeare's 
most  popular  historical  plays  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  lecture  by  inter- 
nationally  recognized 
Shakespearian  scholar  and 
Washington  College  Dean  Barbara 
A.  Mowat.  The  lecture,  "A  Play  of 
His  Designing:  Shakespeare's 
King  Henry  vm,"  is  being  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Washington 
College  Lecture  Series  and  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Lecture  Series  and 
will  take  place  in  Hynson  Lounge  of 
Hodson  Hall  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 3,  at8:00  p.m. 

Mowat,  who  holds  a  doctoral 
jegree  in  literature  from  Auburn 


University  in  Alabama,  is  the 
author  of  numerous  articles  and 
papers  on  the  works  of 
Shakespeare.  Her  book.  The 
Dramaturgy  of  Shakespeare's 
romances,  has  been  described  by 
one  authority  as  "the  best  work 
that  has  been  written  on  the 
Romances." 

Dr.  Mowat,  who  was  named 
academic  dean  at  the  College  last 
summer,  is  active  in  the  Modem 
Language  Association,  the 
Shakespeare  Association  of 
American,  and  other  professional 
societies. 


were  unavoidable  delays  from  his 
(Mike  Kline's)  perspective."  The 
former  editor  had  assured  Gillin 
that  the  yearbook  will  be  out  ap- 
proximately one  month  late.  Ac- 
cording to  Gillin,  the  "83-'84  year- 
book is  complete  and  in  the  process 
of  being  printed,  although  since  it 
was  behind  schedule,  the 
publishing  company  was  forced  to 
push  the  actual  printing  back  by 
several  weeks. 

This  year's  graduating  class 
may  be  relieved  to  know  that  the 
current  edition  of  the  Pegasus  is 
already  In  the  works.  As  stated  by 
Proctor,  "This  year's  efforts  are 
more  organized  and  production  is 
beginning  earlier. ' ' 

The  central  theme  of  the  upcom- 
ing yearbook  is  said  to  revolve 
around  the  transitions  presently 
occurring  on  and  about  the  cam- 
pus, especially  in  regard  to  the  cor- 
nucopia of  new  constructions  and 
renovations.  Moreover,  additional 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
various  productions  of  the  Drama 
Department. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  the  current  yearbook  staff  is 
short  one  Layout  Editor  and 
numerous  photographers.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  such  posi- 
tions should  contact:  Phyllis  Pro- 
cter either  in  Shelldrake  House  or 
the  Pegasus  office  located  on  first 
floor  Caroline. 


using  inner  tubes,  and  life  saving 
techniques,  "This  is  a  water- 
related  community  so  we  have  the 
option  to  offer  a  lot  of  leisure  ac- 
tivities in  that  vein,"  commented 
Berry. 

Recreational  hours  will  be 
scheduled  along  with  permanently 
open  lap  lanes.  Since  the  pool  was 
built  for  the  College  community, 
the  students  will  be  consulted  first 
in  matters  concerning  their  needs 
and  desires.  A  student  committee 
is  presently  being  formed  to  ad- 
dress this  inquiry. 

The  aquatics  center  houses  a 
classroom,  a  conference  room,  an 
office,  equipment  rooms,  and 
locker  rooms  for  men  and  women. 
A  high  cathedral  ceiling,  large 
glass  windows,  and  tile  provide  an 
open,  airy  environment  for  swim- 
ming. A  concrete  and  brick  deck 
extends  on  two  sides  of  the  edifice, 
providing  space  for  summertime 
sunning. 

Guests  of  honor  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies  will  be  the  college's 
benefactor,  Mr.  Casey,  and  his  wife 
Betty,  who  is  a  1947  alumnus  and 
trustee  of  the  College.  Mr.  Casey, 
founder  and  head  of  the  Casey 
Engineering  Company  of 
Gaithersburg,  a  building- 
developing  firm,  has  turned  his 
philanthropic  interests  to 
Washington  College,  providing  the 
sole  resources  for  the  construction 
of  the  swim  center. 

Also  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies  will  be  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors, 
Louis  L.  Goldstein,  President  of  the 
College  Douglass  Cater,  and  other 
College  officials.  Local  friends  of 
the  College  are  invited  to  the 
dedication  and  reception  to  meet 
new  board  members  and  new 
faculty  and  staff.  The  Hynson- 
Ringgold  House  and  Gardens  will 
be  open  from  4:30  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 
All  are  invited  to  view  restoration 
in  progress. 
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Editorial 


MM 


No  Parking" 


Parking  -  a  problem  which  plagues  many  college  and  univer- 
sities in  the  throes  of  expansion.  At  Washington  College, 
however,  the  problem  is  not  so  much  of  parking  as  it  is  of  "No 
Parking." 

WC  possesses  sufficient  on-campus  parking  space  to  ac- 
comodate all  its  registered  vehicles.  But  the  college  lacks  a 
clear  and  adequate  policy  in  regard  to  "No  Parking"  areas. 
The  regulations  governing  parking  at  WC  state  that  cars  park- 
ed in  space  reserved  for  the  President,  faculty,  staff  resident 
assistants  or  visitors  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  and/or  towing. 
What  is  not  clear,  however,  is  the  exact  location  of  these  spaces. 
In  the  reserved  parking  areas  behind  Reid  Hall,  the  words 
"RA"  and  "No  Parking,"  sketched  in  faded  yellow  paint  and 
covered  by  dirt,  are  barely  readable.  In  the  lot  behind  Caroline 
House,  no  lines  exist  to  inform  drivers  of  the  boundaries  of 
legitimate  parking  spaces.  In  addition,  the  reserved  spaces  are 
only  identified  by  a  few  chipped  and  weather-worn  letters 
which  appear  to  spell  "RA"  and  "Main  STA." 

Unable  to  read  the  faded  warning,  many  students  and  visitors 
park  unknowingly  in  the  reserved  spaces.  The  task,  of  decipher- 
ing the  lettering,  difficult  under  the  most  ideal  circumstances, 
is  often  nearly  impossible  after  dark.  Upon  returning  to  their 
cars,  they  discover  themselves  either  fined  or  subject  to  tow- 
ing. A  parking  violation  may  be  appealed  only  to  the  Office  of 
Security  -  the  agency  which  issued  the  fine  in  the  first  place. 

A  fair  solution  to  the  problem  can  be  arrived  at  quite  easily  - 
repaint  the  warnings  so  as  to  make  them  large,  clear,  and  iden- 
tifiable. Signs  posted  to  warn  drivers  of  the  parking  regulations 
might  also  prove  a  useful  measure. 

At  the  very  least  the  authorities  could  be  more  tolerant  of 
parking  violations  until  the  lots  are  repainted.  The  College, 
however,  has  yet  to  pursue  any  of  these  simple  remedies. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  expect  students  and  other  drivers 
to  refrain  from  parking  in  reserved  spaces.  It  is  completely  un- 
fair, however,  to  hold  individuals  responsible  for  parking  in 
reserved  areas  that  are  not  clearly  marked  as  such. 

Letters  to  the  Editor 


Internship  Offered 


Any  students  interested  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly  Internship 
Program  should  contact  Professor 
Tari  Renner  by  October  2,  1984. 
This  program  is  open  to  Juniors 
and  Seniors  with  a  grade  point 
average  of  3.0  or  better.  It  allows 
students    to    gain    first    hand 


knowledge  of  the  legislative  pro- 
cess in  Maryland  politics.  Students 
spend  two  days  a  week  in  An- 
napolis from  early  January 
through  April  working  for  a  state 
legislator.  Students  also  meet 
regularly  in  a  seminar  held  on 
campus  wliich  includes  reading 
assignments  and  written  work^ 


Rosin,  Huck  Lack  Courtesy^  Understanding 


It  is  unfortunate  that  mature 
adults  such  as  Mr.  Henry  Rosin 
and  Dr.  Susan  Huck  cannot  listen 
to  and  understand  an  opposing 
viewpoint  with  the  basic  courtesy 
due  a  speaker.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Elm,  Mr.  Rosin 
claimed  that  John  Healy,  Director 
of  Amnesty  International,  made  a 
"false  assertion"  concerning  mass 
media  coverage  of  human  rights 
violations.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Healy  answered  a  question 
that  requested  his  opinionot  the  job 
of  the  mass  media  in  reporting 
human  rights  violations;  a  ques- 
tion which  Mr.  Healy  began  to 
answer.  But  Mr.  Rosin  found  Mr. 


Healy's  initial  statement  so  inflam- 
matory that  he  stormed  out  of  the 
lecture  hall  before  Mr.  Healy  had 
finished. 

There  are  many  news  sources  in 
the  United  States  and  not  all  are 
concerned  only  with  what  sells 
(just  as  all  are  not  "Liberal"  as 
Mr.  Rosin  insinuates).  It  is 
therefore  up  to  the  individual 
citizen  to  use  more  than  one  source 
of  information,  compare  informa- 
tion and  draw  intelligent  conclu- 
sions. It  is  better  to  have  himdreds 
of  news  sources  and  allow  the  in- 
dividual to  choose  and  compare 
than  have  one  official  news  agency. 
I  would  rather  spend  my  time  using 
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comparative  news  sources  than 
trying  to  wade  through  the  pro- 
paganda in  PRAVDA,  or  any  of- 
ficial state  news  agency. 

Dr.  Huck  also  disagrees  with  Mr. 
Healy  but  perspective  is  exactly 
what  conservatives  like  Mr.  Rosin 
and  Dr.  Huck  argue  against. 
Amnesty  International's  reports 
almost  always  concentrate  on 
human  rights  violations  in  nations 
the  U.S.  is  supporting  economically 
and  poUticaUy,  I  agree.  They 
should;  we  know  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  use  torture  and 
murder.  We  know  that  third  world 
nations  friendly  with  the  USSR  use 
these  same  tactics. 

But  what  do  we  know  about  El 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
Chile,  Zaire,  Nigeria,  Morocco, 
Egypt,  South  Africa,  Turkey,  the 
Philippines  and  all  the  other  third 
world  nations  the  U.S.  supports 
economically  and  politically?  Do 
we  find  out  the  hard  way?  What 
does  it  take  to  focus  the  American 
people's  attention  on  human  rights 
violations  being  funded  by  their 
taxes  and  defended  in  their  name  ? 
A  hostage  crisis?  A  Communist 
revolution?  A  military  or  religious 
coup?  Amnesty  International  is  in- 
forming    the     American     people 


about  human  rights  violations  in 
nations  the  U.S.  supports.  This  is 
not  the  original  or  primary  goal  of 
AI,  but  it  has  a  beneficial  effect.  If 
U.S.  citizens  begin  to  exercise  their 
influence  over  their  Congressmen 
and  those  congressmen  in  turn 
pressure  third  world  nations  into  a 
choice  between  U.S.  aid  and  human 
rights  violations,  then  I  beUeve  AI 
has  performed  a  great  service.  We 
cannot  change  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  the  Soviet  sphere  as  easily 
as  we  can  in  third  world  nations 
who  depend  on  the  U.S.  for 
economic  and  political  support. 

Pinochet's  Chile  will  become 
significant  when  revolutionaries 
have  successfully  linked  human 
rights  violations  with  the  United 
States.  Once  Pinochet's  regime  is 
deposed,  the  U.S.  will  have  another 
hostile  neighbor  in  Latin  -America. 
Mr.  Rosin  should  have  kept  his 
temper  (and  maybe  his  vow?).  The 
lecture  was  enjoyable  and  a  learn- 
ing experience  despite  a  tew  un- 
controlled outbursts  from  in- 
considerate members  of  the  au- 
dience. 

'  'Education  is  the  ability  to  listen  to 
almost  anything  without  losing 
your  temper.  .."-Robert  Frost 

Neil  Rifkind 


The  Commies  Are  Coming 


Oh  Henry,  you're  at  it  again; 
Stick  to  your  vows 
And  lay  down  your  pen. 
Enroll  in  the  college  and 
Learn  how  to  write,  or 
Is  it  too  liberal. 
Too  tar  from  your  sight? 
We're  sick  of  your  spew, 
It's  all  just  hot  air. 
When  will  you  learn 
That  we  just  don't  care? 


The  commies  are  coming. 
Take  heed  and  hide. 
They're  under  your  bed 
And  right  by  your  side. 
They're  all  taking  over, 
Henry !  What  can  we  do? 
Believe  it  or  not, 
or  Huck  is  one  too! 

Christopher  Buchheister 

Bob  Cumiskey 

Linda  Ferguson 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


An  open  letter  to  President  Cater: 

As  the  editors  and  staff  members 
of  the  Washington  College  Elm 
and  Pegasus,  we  would  like  to 
register  a  formal  complaint  regar- 
ding the  move  of  our  offices  from 
Spanish  House  to  new  locations  in 
Queen  Anne's  and  Caroline  Houses. 
We  realize  that  because  of  campus- 
wide  renovation  and  the  need  for 
new  business  offices,  the  move 
itself  was  unavoidable.  Still,  we  are 
compelled  to  question  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  out. 

In  our  opinion,  the  administra- 
tion, be  it  the  office  of  President, 
Dean  of  the  College,  or  Student  Af- 
fairs, have  displayed  a  profound  ig- 
norance and  complete  disregard 
for  the  needs  of  the  College's 
publications  by  not  consulting  the 
staff  members  before  the  move 
took  place.  No  member  of  either 
the  Elm  or  Pegasus  editorial 
board  was  told  that  a  decision  had 
been  made  which  would  require 
them  to  vacate  the  premises  of 
Spanish  House,  nor  was  anyone  in- 
formed of  this  fact  even  after  the 
action  was  implemented.  In  fact, 
the  editors  were  not  even  granted 
the  courtesy  of  being  told  where 
their  new  offices  were;  had  it  not 
been  for  the  tact  that  the  Elm 
editor  returned  to  campus  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Fall 
Semester,  it  is  entirely  probable 
that  the  staffs  of  both  publications 
would  have  been  unable  to  locate 
their  offices  tor  the  first  meetings 
of  the  year. 

While  these  circumstances  sur- 
roimding  the  move  can  be  con- 
sidered questionable  at  best,  the 
problems  caused  by  the  shift  in 
location  are  concrete  and 
manifold.  Whereas  the  former 
building,  Spanish  House,  was  ac- 
cessible to  the  campus  at  large,  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night, 
Caroline  and  Queen  Anne's  Houses, 
being  dormatories,  are  locked  at  a 
certain  time  each  night,  thus  mak- 
ing them  accessible  only  to  those 
residents  who  have  keys.  Un- 
fortunately, not  all  Elm  and 
Pegasus  staff  members  live  in 
these  buildings.  The  Elm  in  par- 
ticular employs  typists,  pro- 
ofreaders and  copy  editors  in 
shifts,  and  many  of  these  shifts 
begin  at  late  hours.  In  addition, 
many  reporters  will  drop  oft  late- 
breaking  stories  at  these  times. 
Because  the  Elm  is  not  located 
near  the  main  door  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  staff  in  the  office  cannot  hear 
these  people  it  they  knock.  In  addi- 
tion, potential  advertising 
customers  of  the  newspaper  are 
unable  to  drop  off  advertisement 
copy.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
extension  phones  have  not  been 
operating  consistently,  and  the 
result  is  an  umpromising  financial 
picture. 

The  publication  staff  members, 
however,  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  move. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Queen 
Anne's  and  Caroline  Houses  pre- 
sent said  access  problems  because 
they  are  dormatories.  Students 
must  live  there,  or  try  to.  Un- 
fortunately, the  staffs  of  both  the 
yearbook  and  newspaper  must 
keep  late  hours,  particularly 
around  deadline,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  Elm,  comes  every  week. 
The  rather  penetrating  sound  of 
multiple  electric  typewriters, 
ringing  business  phones,  doors  be- 
ing slammed  and  the  unavoidable 
sound  of  human  voices  are  all  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Queen  Anne 
quiet  hours.  However,  there  is  no 


Staffs 
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possible  way  tor  the  Elm  or 
Pegasus  tofunetion  during  normal 
business  hours  without  making 
these  sounds  which  subsequently 
cause  disturbance  to  those  living 
nearby.  (One  plight  which  must  be 
considered  is  that  of  the  students 
who  are  currently  residing  in  the 
recently  renovated  storage  closets 
adjacent  to  the  Queen  Anne's 
lounge. )  At  a  time  when  crowding 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, it  is  blatantly  unfair  to  expect 
a  tuition-paying  student  to  have  to 
put  up  with  the  noise  caused  by  the 
operation  of  student  publications, 
of  which  he  or  she  has  no  part. 
Likewise,  it  would  be  unreahstic  to 
order  the  publications'  staffs  to 
stop  typing,  stop  receiving  phone 
calls  and  stop  speaking  at  precisely 
6  p.m.  each  night.  In  this  area 
especially,  the  lack  of  concern 
shown  for  the  rights  of  both  groups, 
publication  staffs  and  dorm 
residents,  is  completely  astounding 
and  does  not  speak  well  tor  the  ad- 
ministration's tendency  to  think 
things  through  before  acting. 

Had  the  administration  con- 
tacted the  yearbook  and 
newspaper  editors  when  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  move,  these 
needs  and  special  considerations 
could  have  been  expressed  and, 
perhaps,  a  better  location  found  tor 
the  offices.  Lacking  the  foresight, 
the  courtesy  or  both,  however,  the 
College  simply  went  ahead  with  its 
plans.  The  tact  that  these  were  car- 
ried out  during  the  summer  —  a 
time  when  the  editors  would  have 
no  knowledge  of  or  say  in  the  pro- 
ceedings —  does  not  give  much 
credit  to  the  integrity  of  those  in 
power. 

Along  with  the  relocation  of  the 
offices  themselves,  the 
Elm/Pegasus  darkroom  was  also 
moved.  This,  more  than  anything 
else,  prevented  the  Elm  from 
publishing  an  issue  during  the  first 
week  of  classes.  Before  a  room  can 
be  used  for  the  development  of  pic- 
tures, it  must  be  totally  light- 
proofed  a  process  which  takes  time 
and  effort.  No  consideration  was 
given  to  the  fact  that  a  windowless 
room  is  preferable  tor  this  type  of 
work;  the  photographers'  equip- 
ment was  simply  transported  to  the 
first  available  space.  Several  im- 
portant pieces  of  photographic 
equipment  and  supplies  disap- 
peared during  this  move,  and  have 
yet  to  be  located.  Because  of  these 
problems,  the  Elm  has  been 
unable  to  develop  and/or  print  any 
of  its  own  pictures  in  issues  thus 
far. 

Problems  have  also  risen  with 
the  office  and  darkroom  alloted  to 
the  Pegasus.  The  darkroom  itself 
is  far  too  small  to  accommodate 
either  the  supplies  or  the 
photographers  necessary  for  year- 
book work.  In  addition,  one  must 
pass  through  the  Pegasus  office 
itself  in  order  to  enter  the 
darkroom.  This  automatically 
raises  the  number  of  keys  which 
must  be  given  out  and  is  a  potential 
source  of  security  problems  as 
well.  Even  more  puzzling  than  the 
lack  of  consideration  granted  to 
Elm  and  Pegasus  photographers 
is  the  fact  that  the  former  Spanish 
House  darkroom  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  storage  closet  for 
Maintenance.  Could  the  darkroom 
not  have  remained  where  it  was,  at 
least  for  the  time  being  —  or  was 
the  need  for  a  storage  closet  such  a 
burning  issue  that  it  could  not 
wait? 


Because  neither  the  Elm  nor  the 
Pegasus  office  doors  were  initially 
able  to  be  locked,  both  publications 
have  suffered  losses  of  equipment, 
supplies  and  other  property 
through  theft.  In  addition,  several 
newspaper  office  supplies  were  lost 
in  transit  from  one  building  to 
another.  Although  College 
Maintenance  holds  that  these  items 
were  stolen  and  not  lost,  it  is  im- 
probable at  best  to  assume  that  a 
theif  would  see  fit  to  rob  the  staff  of 
such  priceless  and  irreplaceable 
objects  d'art  as  a  desk  blotter,  an 
artist's  pad,  stacking  trays  and  a 
pile  of  used  letters  to  the  editor, 
while  totally  ignoring  the  other 
things,  such  as  electric  typewriters 
and  a  miniature  cassette  recorder. 
Nevertheless,  the  Elm  staff  was 
forced  to  replace  the  missing  sup- 
plies —  a  bill  which  totalled  ap- 
proximately $40.00  and  had  to  be 
paid  out  of  our  ovm,  rather  limited 
funds. 

It  is  amazing  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  simply  avoid 
all  of  these  problems  by  allowing 
the  publications  editors,  rather 
than  the  maintenance  department, 
to  do  the  actual  moving.  Because 
the  care  and  upkeep  of  office  equip- 
ment is  an  important  part  of  the 
editorial  position,  the  editors  of 
both  the  yearbook  and  newspaper 
would  have  gladly  come  to  campus 
during  the  summer  to  assist  with  or 
even  supervise  the  transfer  of  sup- 
plies. After  all,  a  job  on  these 
publications  does  not  end  with  the 
close  of  school;  the  fact  that  a  stu- 
dent is  no  longer  on  campus  does 
not  mean  that  he  or  she  is  no  longer 
editor,  or  that  hO'Or  she  is  no  longer 
endowed  with  the  right  or  the 
power  to  have  a  say  in  decisions  af- 
fecting the  management  of  official 
equipment.  The  impersonal  man- 
ner, therefore,  in  which  the  move 
was  carried  out  is  viewed  by  the 
editors  as  an  effort  to  undermine 
the  authority  granted  them  by  the 
College's  Board  of  Publications. 
The  administration  has  access  to 
the  phone  numbers  of  the  editors, 
yet  none  was  contacted.  It  is  a 
shame  that  such  alienation  occurs 
in  a  college  touted  for  its  small  size 
which,  if  one  believes  the  prospec- 
tus, is  conducive  to  close  faculty- 
student  contact. 

As  the  editors  of  the  yearbook 
and  newspaper  —  individuals  who 
perform  a  service  to  the  school  — 
we  feel  we  should  be  accorded 
more  respect  than  has  been 
displayed  by  the  administration 
throughout  this  move.  We  find  the 
way  our  personal  opinions  and 
needs  have  been  overlooked  to  be 
both  insulting  and  rude.  Further- 
more, we  cannot  help  but  question 
the  integrity  of  the  individiual  (or 


individuals)  who  actuaUy  authorized 
this  move  since,  as  yet,  that  person 
has  not  stepped  forward.  There  are 
even  undertones  of  a  cover-up 
since  in  asking  those  in  charge  we 
have  been  informed  that  the  deci- 
sion was  actually  handed  down  by 
(a)  Student  Affairs  (b)  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  (c)  the  Dean  of 
the  College  (d)  the  Vice-President 
and/or  his  assistant  (e) 
Maintenance,  and  (f)  aU  of  the 
above.  Are  we  supposed  to  play 
multiple  choice?  To  date  Dr 
Michael  Malone,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Business  Management  Depart- 
ment (the  offices  of  which  are  now 
located  in  Spanish  House)  has  writ- 
ten us,  expressing  his  regrets  that 
our  headquarters  were  vacated  on 
his  behalf.  No  one,  however,  has 
seen  fit  to  tell  us  what  we  deserve 
to  know  —  the  identity  of  the  person 
who  gave  the  order  to  move. 

In  our  opinion,  and  indeed,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  campus  at  large,  the 
move  from  Spanish  House  was 
unavoidable.  The  manner  in  which 
it  was  done,  however,  was  not. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  way  we 
have  been  treated  by  the  College's 
administration,  we  cannot  help  but 
wonder  if  this  is  the  best  that  can 
be  done  or,  more  realistically,  the 
best  we  can  expect. 

Sincerely, 
Amy  J.  Self  ert 
Editor-in-chief, 
The  Elm 
Phyllis  V.  Proctor 
Editor-in-chief, 
The  Pegasus 
Kelly  M.  Morrissey 
Assistant  Editor, 
TheEhn 
Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Associate  Editor, 
The  Elm 
Sharon  Himmanen 
News  Editor, 
The  Elm 
Kevin  P.  Conlon 
Photography  Editor, 
TheEhn 
Russell  Hetzer 
National  Advertising 
Manager,  The  Elm 
Scott  M.  Behm 
Sports  Editor, 
TheEhn 
Business  Manager, 
The  Pegasus 
Mark  Rappold 
Editorial  Cartoonist, 
TheEhn 
David  M.  Joyce 
Chief  Reporter, 
The  Elm 
MeUssa  Harter 
Staff  Reporter 
Staff  Photographer 


NATIONAL  ISSUES  FORUM  1984 

The  National  Issues  Forum  is  a  national  network  of  citizens  designed  to  pro- 
vide local  citizens  with  the  opportunity  to  influence  policy  making  on  state  and 
national  levels.  Its  program  is  structured  to  stress  education,  participation, 
discussion  and  communication. 

Issues  for  1984  include: 

"Jobs  and  the  Jobless  in  a  Changing  Workplace" 
"Difficult  Choices  About  Environmental  Protection" 


1984  National  Issues  Forum  Registration  Form 
Name:    —, 

Phone: 


Please  check  the  Forum  you  wish  to  attend: 
"Jobs  and  the  Jobless  in  a  Changing  Workplace" 
—October  23  and  30 

"Difficult  Choices  About  Environmental  Protection" 
—November  13  and  27 

_  Ann  WilmarHoon 

rteturn  to:  office  of  continuing  Education 

^ _^ Washington  Collags 
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Guibert  Discusses  Comedie  Francaise 


byNeilRifkind 
Staff  Reporter 

Mile.  Noelle  Guibert,  curator  and 
archivist  of  the  Comedie  Francaise 
(French  National  Theatre)  ad- 
dressed an  audience  in  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Room  of  Miller  Library  on 
Tuesday  night,  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Comedie  Francaise  at  the 
time  of  Figaro." 

Invariabley  Guibert's  lecture 
focused  on  the  life  of  Beaumar- 
chais  as  a  businessman, 
playwright,  watchmaker,  and  spy. 
The  lecture,  lilte  Beaumarchais' 
life,  with  intrigue  and  adventure.  A 
successful  businessman,  self- 
appointed  diplomat,  and  author  of 
two  outstanding  comedies  still  per- 
formed today.  The  Barber  of 
Seville  and  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,  Beaumarchais  has  left 
quite  a  legacy. 

Through  her  thick  French  accent 
and  Beaumarchais'  own  words 
such  as  "It  is  more  difficult  to  tame 
a  company  of  actors  than  ParUa- 
ment,"  Guibert  recreated 
Beaumarchais'  life  in  a  fashion 
which  caught  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  Guibert  concluded  the 
lecture  by  presenting  two  medals 
to  Washington  College,  one  a  com- 
memorative   of   the    birthday    of 

French  playwright  MoUere,  the 
other  a  commemorative  of  the 
tricentennial  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
caise. Libby  Cater  accepted  them 
on  behalf  of  the  College. 


Immediately  following  the  lec- 
ture was  a  reception  in  the  lobby  of 
Tawes  Theatre.  The  gallery  is  fill- 
ed with  maps  and  memorabilia,  as 
well  as  the  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings that  make  up  the  exhibit  entitl- 
ed "The  World  of  Beaumarchais." 
Guibert  toured  the  exhibit  inter- 
preting individual  itemsin  French. 
An  easy  to  read  guide  adds  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  exhibit.  "The 
World  of  Beaumarchais"  will  be  on 
display  until  October  8th  and  is 
especially  of  interest  to  those  in- 
trigued by  French  history  and 
Theatre  as  well  as  the  eighteenth 
century  itself. 

W.  Robert  Fallaw,  Professor  of 
History  and  Director  of  American 
Studies  at  Washington  College  and 
author  of  an  essay  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  the  American  Revolution 
edited  by  E.  McNeil  Eller  gave  a 
lecture/discussion  on  "Beaumar- 
chais and  the  French  role  in  the 
American  Revolution"  the  follow- 
ing evening. 

Fallaw  concentrated  on 
Beaumarchais'  efforts  as  an  in- 
dividual but  also  addressed  French 
sympathy  for  the  American 
Revolution.  The  beginning  of 
Fallaw's  lecture  was  given  in 
dramatic  form  with  vivid  detail  as 
he  divided  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  into  Acts  and  Scenes  of  the 
larger  drama  of  the  American 
Revolution.  FaUaw  explained  how 
Beaumarchais  in  the  role  of 
diplomat  played  on  the  widespread 


photo  courtesy  of  public  relations 


Libby  Cater  displays  the  two  medals  presented  to  Washington 
College  by  the  Comedie  Francaise. 


French  idealization  of  America  as 
the  new  Adam  to  bring  France  into 
an  open  alliance  with  the 
Americans  in  1778.  "Beaumar- 
chais' greatest  work  was  done  in 
1754  in  Annapolis"  contended 
Fallaw  referring  to  the  Treaty  of 
Paris. 

These  two  lectures  combined 
with  the  exhibit  "The  World  of 
Beaumarchais"  The  Marriage  of 
Figaro  and  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty    of    Paris    in    Annapolis. 


—Upcoming  Events— 


Pianists  Perform 

A  recital  of  French  music  for  two 
pianos  will  be  given  in  Tawes 
Theatre  tonight.  Music  department 
professors  Kathleen  Mills  and 
Garry  E.  Clarke  will  strike  the 
keys  at  8:00  p.m.  The  program  is 
free  and  the  pubUc  is  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

Three  major  pieces  by  French 
composers  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies will  be  played.  The  recital 
features  Camille  Saint-saens' 
"Variations  on  a  Theme  of 
Beethoven  Op.  25,"  Claude 
Debussy's  "En  blanc  et  noir,"  and 
Francis  Poulenc's  "Sonate  pour 
deux  pianos." 


Kathleen  Mills  teaches  piano, 
theory  and  choral  ensembles.  She 
directs  the  Washington  College 
Conununity  Concert  Choir  and  the 
Early  Music  Consort.  She  received 
her  master's  of  music  degree  in 
piano  from  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty where  she  studied  with  Gui 
Mombaerts.  ■  — 

Garry  E.  Clarke,  chairman  of  the 
College's  music  department,  is  an 
accomplished  composer  and  per- 
former. He  received  his  master's 
degree  from  Yale  University,  and 
in  1980  was  awarded  Washington 
College's  Lindback  Award  for 
Distinguished  Teaching.  He  has 
performed  in  Europe,  written  and 
edited  several  books  on  music,  and 
composed  an  opera. 

Bach's  Lunch 


Slated 


icsy  ot public  relations 


Professors  Clarke  and  Mills 
will  perform  together  at 
tonight's  duo  piano  recital. 


To  celebrate  the  arrival  of  fall 
and  its  attendant  glories,  the 
Washington  College  Department  of 
Music  wil  sponsor  its  annual 
"Bach's  Lunch"  on  Wednesday, 
October  3,  at  11:30  a.m.  on  the  ter- 
race of  Miller  Library.  The  outdoor 
concert  is  given  without  charge 
and  the  public  is  cordially  invited 
to  attend.  Picnic  limches  may  be 
brought  to  the  concert  or  obtained 
from  the  Washington  College  Food 
Service.  Students  must  sign  up  for 
a  picnic  lunch  in  advance. 

Students  and  faculty  will  per- 
form selections  of  classical  music 
composed  by  such  masters  as 
Schubert,  Rachmaninoff  and  Bach. 
Selections  for  piano,  flute  and  sax- 
ophone will  be  included.  The  Early 
Music  Consort,  a  vocal  ensemble, 
also  will  perform. 

The  rain  date  for  the  "Bach's 
Lunch"  is  October  ID. 


Diplomat  to  Lecture 

Dorothy  Robins-Mowry,  a  senior 
foreign  diplomat  who  has  travelled 
extensively  in  Japan,  will  lecture 
on  "The  Hidden  Sun;  Women  of 
Modem  Japan"  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 2,  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Room  of  the  Miller  Library. 

Dr.  Robins-Mowry  has  been  stu- 
dying the  role  of  Japanese  women 
in  their  society  since  she  began  her 
diplomatic  career  with  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  in  1963. 
Dr.  Robins-Mowry's  appearance 

is  sponsored  by  the  Washington 

College  Lecture  Series. 

Alzheimer's 
Discussed 

A  one-day  workshop  on 
Alzheimer's  disease  will  be  held  at 
Washington  College  on  Tuesday, 
October  16.  Sponsored  by  the  Col- 
lege's Program  for  Adult  Continu- 
ing Education,  the  seminar  is 
scheduled  to  run  from  9 :  30  a.m.  un- 
til 3:30  p.m.  in  Hynson  Lounge. 

"Senility:  Facts  and  Fiction"  is 
directed  at  health  care  profes- 
sionals and  laymen  interested  in 
the  problems  ot  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  other  types  of  senility, 
in  people  over  65  years  old. 

There  is  a  growing  concern 
among  health  care  professionals  to 
better  understand  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  senility.  Victims  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  require 
special  attention  and,  as  the 
disease  progresses,  fuUtime  super- 
vision. 

For  further  information  and  to 
register  for  the  workshop,  contact 
Ann  Wihner  Hoon  at  (301 )  778-2800. 


"Beaumarchais  at  work  for 
American  Independence"  was 
presented  by  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Department  of  Modern 
Languages  and  the  Washington 
College  Lecture  Series,  sponsored 
by  the  Figaro  Committee  for  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
and  supported  by  the  Kent  County 
Arts  Coimcil,  the  Sophie  Kerr  Com- 
mittee and  the  Washington  College 
Exhibit  Committee. 

BSO  to  Perform 


by  Janet Szabo 
Staff  Reporter 

The  Mid-Shore  Symphony  Socie- 
ty, which  has  been  sponsoring  con- 
certs by  the  Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  a  number  of  years. 
once  again  brings  the  interna- 
tionally renowned  orchestra  to  this 
area  for  a  series  of  concerts. 
Largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Marion  Haupt,  a  Washington  Col- 
lege graduate,  these  concerts  arc 
free  to  any  full-time  student  who 
wishes  to  attend.  The  concerts  are 
held  in  Queen  Anne's  High  School 
on  Route  304,  one  mile  east  of  Cen- 
treville,  and  will  begin  at  8: 15  p.m. 

The  first  concert  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  October  2,  1984,  and  will 
feature  music  by  Tchaikovsky  and 
Key.  There  will  also  be  a  dessert 
reception  prior  to  this  concert. 
Subsequent  concerts  are  scheduled 
for  Wednesday,  January  9,  1985, 
and  Thursday,  May  16, 1985. 

Bus  transportation  for  each  con- 
cert will  be  provided  for  students  at 
a  cost  of  $1.50;  the  bus  will  leave 
from  the  A&P  supermarket, 
located  south  of  the  campus  on 
Route  213,  at  7:00  p.m.  the  night  of 
the  concert.  Students  interested  in 
attending  the  concerts  should  con- 
tact Garry  Clarke,  chairman  of  the 
music  department. 


NOTICE: 

A  CATHOLIC  MASS 
WILL  BE  OFFERED 
ON  SUNDAYS  AT  6 
P.M.  IN  THE  ALUM 
Nl  HOUSE.  ALL 
ARE  WELCOME  TO 
ATTEND. 


Sampling  Monkey  Meat  and  Crocodile 
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Freshman  Sylvester  Campe  Satis  the  Hiah  Seas 

.       _.  ._     last  SPVOn  „==...,  o,,li j.^  , ■ ^  **^»»«0 


bySherriDuftield 
and  Melissa  Barter 
Staff  Reporters 
Have  you  ever  dreamed  ot  sail- 
ing around  the  world,  breathing  the 
salty  air  and  feeling  the  sun  beat 
down  on  your  face?  Well,  Sylvester 
Campe,  a  freshman,  has  spent  the 


Photo  coaitEsy  of  Sylvester  Campe 


The  48-foot  sailboat  St.  Michel 
was  the  home  of  Sylvester 
Campe  and  his  family  during 
their  seven-year  voyage  around 
the  world. 

Problem  Probe 


last  seven  years  sailing  around  the 
world  with  his  family  on  their  48 
foot  sailboat. 

Sylvester,  at  the  age  ot  eleven, 
with  his  mother,  father  and  three 
siblings,  set  sail  in  1977  from 
France.  "Upon  selling  our  house  in 
Germany,  my  only  concern  was 
leaving  school.  I  was  excited  about 
all  the  rest,"  commented 
Sylvester. 

The  Campe's  had  a  three  year 
trek  in  mind,  but  they  soon  found 
out  that  the  world  was  far  too  in- 
teresting to  spend  just  three  years 
exploring  it.  They  ended  up  with  a 
seven-year  voyage.  Their  journey 
took  them  to  such  places  as 
Labrador,  Canada,  Alaska,  the 
South  Seas.  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  up  the  Amazon  River  in 
Brazil. 

Sylvester  and  his  family  can 
speak  German,  French,  English, 
and  some  Portuguese  they  picked 
up  in  Brazil.  This  knowledge  ot 
languages  helped  them  greatly  on 
their  trip.  In  each  country  the  fami- 
ly visited,  they  tried  to  live  among 
the  natives  in  order  to  learn  more 
about  the  local  cultures.  Sylvester 
was  a  cowboy  in  Brazil,  learned 
about  Buddhism  in  Ceylon  and 
even  hunted  with  a  bow  and  arrow 
alongside  Amazonian  Indians. 

The  Campe's  adventure  had  its 
share  of  difficulties.  Besides  being 
surrounded  by  ice  in  Alaska  and 
facing  storms,  the  whole  family 
contracted  malaria  while  in  the 
Amazon.  In  a  separate  instance, 


^oto  courtesy  of  Sylvester  Campe 

Freshman  Sylvester  Campe 
makes  nautical  calculations 
while  voyaging  aboard  his 
famUy  sailboat,  the  St.  Michel. 
they  had  their  last  compartment  of 
food  spoiled  by  worms  on  their  42nd 
day  at  sea.  Sylvester  wears  a 
necklace  made  of  monkey  teeth  as 
a  momento  from  the  time  his  fami- 
ly Uved  in  an  Aniajouien  village. 
The  travelers  originaUy  planned  a 
two  week  stay  at  the  village  so  that 
they  could  film  the  day-to-day  life 
of  the  people.  An  airplane  dropped 
them  off  in  the  Amazon  with  a  two- 


week  supply  of  food.  The  pilot  pro- 
mised to  pick  them  up  in  two 
weeks,  but  didn't  return  tor  eight 
For  two  months  they  were  forced  to 
Uve  off  ot  local  delicacies  such  as 
monkey,  crocodiles  and  piranha. 

The  hardships  were  few  in  com- 
parison with  the  good  times. 
Some  ot  my  favorite  memories 
are  from  the  South  Seas,  spear 
fishing  for  our  dinner  and  living 
among  the  natives,"  commented 
Sylvester. 

Sylvester's  father,  a  West  Ger- 
man architect  and  engineer,  filmed 
the  seven  year  journey.  He  has 
returned  to  West  Germany  to  edit 
the  film  which  is  going  to  be  made 
into  a  13-part  (1  hour  each)  film 
series.  "All  through  this  trip  the 
relations  between  my  family  and  I 
had  to  be  good,  living  in  such  dose 
quarter,"  said  Sylvester.  His  tami- 
ly  IS  now  residing  on  Peach 
Blossom  Creek  near  Easton  and 
they  keep  their  boat  moored  there. 
Sylvester's  two  brothers  and  sister 
are  currently  attending  schools  in 
Maryland. 

While  on  the  High  Seas  adven- 
ture, the  children  were  educated  by 
a  series  ot  five  "live-aboard" 
tutors  and  an  American  cor- 
respondence course.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  incredible  voyage 
provided  them  with  a  lifetime  of 
experiences  that  no  classroom 
could  ever  have  provided. 

"What  a  jump  from  our  boat  life 
to  college.  I  am  starting  a  new 
phase  in  my  life  which  I  am  looking 
forward  to, "  said  Sylvester. 


WC  Battles  "Suitcase  College"  Image 


By  Sue  DePasquale 
Features  Editor 

As  classes  end  on  Friday  after- 
noon, students  all  across  campus 
can  be  seen  packing  up  their  cars 
to  go  home.  The  mass  exodus  has 
led  some  detractors  to  label  WC  a 
"suitcase  college"  -  a  label  that 
the  SGA  is  trying  hard  to  combat. 

Social  Committee  chairman  R.J. 
Eamshaw  lamented.  "I've  noticed 
a  lot  of  people  going  home  every 
single  weekend."  According  to  Jeff 
De  Moss,  Assistant  Food  Service 
Director,  meal  attendance  general- 
ly shows  a  50%  decline  on 
weekends.  Last  Saturday,  atten- 
dance dropped  from  the  weekday 
average  of  500  diners  to  284 
students  at  lunch  and  246  at  dinner. 
Of  course,  some  people  may  have 
chosen  to  skip  their  weekend 
meals,  but  they  would  not  account 
entirely  for  the  50%  drop. 

Boring  Frat  Parties 

With  the  statistics  in,  school 
leaders  are  left  asking  themselves, 
"Why  do  students  leave  on 
weekends?"  The  answers  are 
myriad.  Some  freshmen  initially 
find  It  difficult  to  adjust  to  college 
life.  Homesick,  they  return  weekly 
to  the  familiarity  of  their  families 
and  friends.  And,  upperclassmen 
as  well  as  freshmen,  heed  the  pull 
of  their  heartstring,  returning 
home  to  visit  their  sweethearts. 
Students  are  aided  in  their  plans  by 
the  fact  that  most  reside  within  two 
hours  of  campus. 

Most  habitual  exUes,  as  well  as 
many  students  who  remain  at  the 
school,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  ac- 
tivities offered  on  the  weekends 
especially  frat  parties.  Complained 


one  anonymous  Lambda,  "Parties 
aren't  much  here.  You  just  stand 
around  and  drink.  After  freshmen 
and  sophomore  year,  this  gets  old 
fast."  Senior  Heather  McAlpine 
concurred,  "The  weekend  em- 
phasis needs  to  be  taken  oft  frat 
parties.  They  get  boring  after  a 
while."  The  frat  party  problem  is 


compounded  by  state  law  which 
now  makes  it  illegal  for  half  of  the 
student  body  to  possess  alcohol. 

Fun  seekers  who  look  off  campus 
tor  excitement  are  stymied  by 
Chestertown's  small  size  and  ac- 
companying lack  ot  diversions. 
Commented  R.J.  Earnshaw. 
"Chestertown  is  the  college. 
There's  really  no  place  to  go." 
Discussing  the  "limited  com- 
munity." Junior  Tom  Dean  echoed 


the  feelings  of  many  students: 
"The  college  needs  to  offer  some 
cultural/educational  alter- 
natives." 

In  an  attempt  to  hold  people  on 
campus  this  semester,  Eamshaw 
has  spearheaded  an  SGA  effort  to 
broaden  the  social  calender. 
"Instead  of  just  one  night  of  the 
weekend,  we're  going  to  try  to  book 
bands,  comedians,  and  DJ's  tor 
both  nights  at  the  Coffee  House." 
he  said.  Eamshaw  underscored  the 
willingness  of  the  SGA  to  under- 
take virtually  any  activity  that 
students  would  like  to  see  spon- 
sored. 

Drastic  Measures 
Students  offered  a  variety  ot  sug- 
gestions for  improving  student  life 
on  weekends.  Sophomore  Lisa 
Wunderlich  commented,  "There 
should  be  some  things  to  do  -  fun 
things  -  during  the  day,  not  just  the 
night."  In  this  vein,  senior  Arthur 
Smith  suggests  establishing  after- 
noon matinees  in  Tawes  Theatre 
which  would  toeus  on  "old  film 
classics." 

Generally,  students  seem  pleas- 
ed with  the  existing  nightly  film 
series.  Praised  Tom  Dean,  "The 
film  series  is  tremendous.  It 
features  good  films  and  shows 
them  on  a  variety  of  nights.  We 
need  more  things  like  that." 

The  limiting  nature  of  Chester- 
town  and  its  lack  ot  cultural  op- 
portunities has  prompted  some  to 
urge  the  organization  ot  bus  tours. 
Trips  could  be  planned  to  attend 
the  theatre,  symphony  or  ballet  in 
nearby  cities  such  as  New  York, 
Washington,  D.C.  or  Baltimore. 
Sophomore  Bronwyn  McGuire, 
hailing  from  Kansas  City    enthus- 


ed, "We  go  stir-crazy  by  the  end  of 
the  week.  The  idea  of  going 
someplace  exciting  is  a  refreshing 
thought!"  ^ 

The  Administration  could  take 
even  more  drastic  measures  to 
dispel  its  "suitcase  college"  im- 
age. The  Admissions  Office  could 
c  oncentrate  on  recruiting  students 
from  geographically  distant 
regions,  making  it  impractical  for 
them  to  go  home  on  a  weekly  basis. 
Additionally  club  meetings, 
rehearsals  and  lectures  could  be 
planned  for  the  weekend  to  give 
academically  active  students  a 
reason  to  stay. 

Weekends  Are  Important 
Some  students  who  are  active  in 
the  weekend  social  scene  believe 
that  the  blame  for  the  weekend  ex- 
odus should  not  be  placed  entirely 
on  the  SGA  or  the  Administration, 
but  on  the  individual  students  as 
well.  Said  sophomore  Chris  Kane," 
People  who  leave  can't  say  the 
campus  life  is  boring  unless  they 
stay  and  find  out.  If  everybody 
would  stay  and  go  to  events  they 
would  be  a  lot  more  fun."  Concur- 
red Lisa  Wunderlich,  "People 
should  go  to  college  to  support  their 
school    -    not    to    abandon    it    on 

weekends.         ,„  . ,     ,  „    . 

Indeed,    weekend 

relaxation  provides  an  atmosphere 

quite  different  from  the  academic 

emphasis  of  the  school  week.  The 

added    hours    of    leisure    give 

students    an    opportunity    to 

strengthen  existing  friendships  and 

to  build  new  ones.  And,  by  moving 

the  focus  of  their  lives  from  home 

to    college,    students    begin    to 

develop  the  independence  needed 

for  adult  life. 
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Whitbeck  Launches  Career  in  Broadcast  Journalism 


by  Caty  Coundjeris 
Chief  Reporter 

Do  you  sometimes  doubt  that  you 
will  be  completely  prepared  to 
meet  your  career  goals  after  col- 
lege? Harris  Whitbeck,  second 
semester  freshman  at  WC, 
discovered  a  solution  to  this  dilem- 
ma. Desiring  a  career  as  a  broad- 
cast journalist,  Harris  became  an 
intern  for  several  news  affilitates 
this  summer  and  dove  right  into  his 
field  of  interest. 

"I  did  it  to  get  a  foot  In  the  door.  I 
believe  the  best  way  to  get  started 
is  to  begin  when  you  are  still  learn- 
ing. Broadcast  journalism  is  very 
competitive  arid  demands  ex- 
perience, "  Han  IS  n^ 

During  the  first  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, he  worked  with  an  affiliate 
sUtion  of  NBC  in  West  PaUn 
Beach,  Florida.  Harris  journeyed 
with  the  crew  to  Guatemala,  where 
they  filmed  the  special,  "Kids 
Helping  Kids,"  which  will  be  aired 
this  week.  During  this  expedition. 


Harris  helped  with  the  cameras 
and  acted  as  a  translator  in  the  ac- 
tual fihning  of  the  special.  After 
the  completion  of  this  project,  Har- 
ris was  asked  to  return  next  sum- 
mer to  help  in  the  newsroom, 
perhaps  in  the  capacity  of  a 
reporter. 

Harris'  perseverance  then  led 
him  to  Mexico,  where  he  was 
employed  by  United  Press  Interna- 
tional (UPI),  one  of  the  largest 
wire  services  in  the  world. 

Harris  explained  that  the  Mexico 
Bureau  was  connected  by  com- 
puter to  New  York  and 
Washington.  In  Washington,  the 
national  foreign  desk  distributes 
the  collected  information  to  the 
many  papers  all  over  the  world 
which  have  the  wire  receiver. 

Harris  began  doing  odd  tasks  in 
the  office,  and  within  a  week's  time 
was  covering  stories  for  U.P.I,  he 
wrote  many  Mexican  news  briefs 
and  also  got  the  opportunity  to 
cover  subjects  of  more  substance. 


Need  a  Part  Time  Job? 

The  W.C.F.S.  is  looking  for  a  Baker 
available  on  Saturday  mornings.  If  you 
are  interested  come  to  the  Dining  Hall 
Office. 


Harris  attended,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  U.P.I.,  the  United  Nations 
World  Population  conference  held 
in  Mexico  City.  He  reported  what 
he  observed,  and  during  the  press 
conference  directed  questions  to 
the  Vice-President  of  Kenya. 

Harris  expressed  the  natural 
fear  which  most  beginning  and 
even  seasoned  journalists  acutely 
feel  when  reporting  news.  He  said. 
"It  was  a  big  responsibility  to  have 
something  go  out  with  your  name 
on  it."  After  interviewing  a  group 
of  Latin  American  artists  with  lef- 
tist leanings,  Harris'  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  journalistic  code 
was  sharpened,  for  the  nature  of 
the  art  these  people  created  was 
controversial.  In  the  artists'  view, 
their  art  depicted  the  rage  they  felt 
at  "the  oppression  of  their  people." 
Harris  emphasized,  "It  was  a  very 
political  story.  I  had  to  be  careful 
to  relate  the  story  objectively.  I 
couldn't  use  the  wire  service  to  air 
my  personal  views." 

Armed  with  limitless  ambition 
and  energy,  Harris  set  off  this  past 
November  for  London,  England, 
where  he  worked  as  a  translator  in 
the  Miss  World  European  Contest. 

The  Contestants  for  Miss  World 
European  were  invited  to  attend 
the  Royal  Command  Performance, 
a  variety  show  performed  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  Queen.  Harris  at- 
tended as  a  translator  and  was  thus 
given  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  Queen. 

In  addition  to  other  activities  of 
the  Miss  World  European  Contest, 


Electronic  Sales  -  Part-time  position 
selling  audio,  video  and  car  stereo  at 
discount  prices.  Over  50  name  brands 
with  full  warranty  and  service 
facilities.  Contact;  Mr.  Philips  Hi-Fi 
Sales  Co.,  1001  Sussex  Blvd..  Broomall, 
PA  19008,  215-544-1466. 


TheLockHam 

UNISEX  HAIR  STYLING 


"Blending  Creativity  & 

Atmosphere  For  The  Designer 

EiiectlnHair" 


WE  FEATURE: 

•progressive  cutting 

*piofesstonallv  prescribed  peims 

*hait  removal  (waxing) 

*skincare 

•Redken,  Matrix  and  Paul  Mitchell  Products 

'Styling  tailored  to  each  individual 

•hairrelaxing 

Tel:  (301)  778-6900 

APPOINTMENT  PREFERRED 
BUT  NOT  ALWAYS  NECESSARY 

Rt.  213  &  Anthony  Road 
Kingstown  (Chestertown) 

The  Gotllng  Building 
(Next  to  Larrimore's  Store) 
Lock  Haven  is  the  r^ewest  Unisex 
Hair  Salon  In  the  Chestertown  area. 
Boasting  on  ambience  which  is  relax- 
ing, yet  progressively  up-beat,  the 
statf  caters  to  women,  men,  children 
and  stresses  the  lad  thot  'home 
maintenance'  is  just  as  important  as 
that  perfect  cut  or  perm. ..The  Lock 
Haven,  just  south  of  the  bridge  on 
Route  213  in  the  Catling  Building 
welcomes  you  with  on  attitude  geared 
to  bringing  out  the  most  beautiful  in- 
dividual you  con  be.  Open  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  with  evening  op- 
pointments  available.  Telephone  776- 
6900. 


Brambles 

'^^^^-'^  MEIMSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROIW  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

PHONE 
1301)778-6090 


DOWNTOWN 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620 


HAIRPORT 


FAMILY  HAIRCUTTING 
PERMING  AND  STYLING 
MOIM.-THURS.-FRI.:9-7 
TUES.-WED.:9-5 
SAT.:  9-3 
NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 
MGR.  MARYLAYTON  KENT  PLAZA 

301-778-2198  CHESTERTOWN.  MD 


"'jiL 


108  CROSS  STREET 

Do«i)io«i)  Cljoiiccrlowii 
«::Wt).iT).  lo.rOOp.m. 
^lonJu.v  thru  SulurJu.Y 


7tlj  A1V1SIVE«SA«Y 
SALE 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  1,1884 
THRi:  SATURDAY 
OCTOBER  B,  1884 

25%  Off 
fVftYfHIIVG 

m TH£  SHOP 

(SALF.  ITEMS  ANO 
CONSIGNMENT  ITEMS  EXCLl'DED) 

Sljcm'  Wvmun.  COLOR  ME  nEAlTIFlL  coobuUboI. 
will  heal  THE  SLY  HO«SE  on  TucKilav.  October  2.  1«M 
Tor  njornlitfl  aOil  atlcrijoco  cc>o»ullallou«.  Call  I?S-C22tf 
[orluribcrlntorroalloff. 


Harris  attended  a  session  of  Parlia- 
ment and  dined  with  its  niembers 
following  the  meeting. 

Harris,  who  believes  in  getting 
one's  foot  in  the  door  and  experien- 
cing as  much  as  possible,  has  put 
his  philosophy  into  action.  He  was 
invited  back  to  work  in  the  Miss 
World  Contest,  which  will  be  held 
in  Malaysia  next  year. 


Notes  From  The 
Coffee  House 

By  Qaire  Batthany 
The  position  of  Social/Promo- 
tional Manager  of  the  Student 
Union  is  a  challenge,  especially 
since  fifty  percent  of  the  student 
population  is  not  of  legal  age  to  pur- 
chase alcohol.  This  obviously 
raises  a  problem.  However,  after 
careful  thought,  I  realized  that  the 
only  way  to  resolve  our  problem 
was  to  evaluate  our  priorities.  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  Student  Union  to 
sell  beer  or  provide  entertain- 
ment? I  chose  the  latter  and  decid- 
ed to  work  from  there. 

My  main  goal  this  semester  is  to 
avoid  a  "dead  weekend,"  a 
weekend  when  neither  the  C- 
House,  SGA  nor  any  of  the  Greek 
organizations  are  sponsoring  a 
social  event.  This  requires  extreme 
cooperation  among  the  sororities, 
fraternities,  SGA,  and  C-House.  We 
plan  to  bring  back  the  very  suc- 
cessful Bingo  tournament.  With 
your  support,  we  are  in  the  process 
of  organizing  a  "Trivial  Pursuit" 
Tournament.  Any  suggestions  for 
D.  J.s,  Bands,  and  tournaments  will 
be  gratefully  accepted. 

Some  new  additions  to  the  Stu- 
dent Center  include;  Cable-TV 
featuring  MTV  hook-up  com- 
plimented by  our  stereo  system. 
Other  new  items  include  gourmet 
cookies,  7  oz.  orange  and 
grapefruit  juice,  "GRABBERS" 
(mugs  with  a  W.C.  logo)  filled  with 
either  popcorn  or  butterscotch 
hard  candies.  Our  most  recent  ad- 
dition is- our  homemade  5  feet 
"Lucie"  which  will  sell  for  45  cents 
per  inch.  Entire  5  feet  "Lucie's" 
may  be  purchased  for  private  par- 
ties, but  at  least  one  day  advanced 
notice  is  required.  In  closing, 
please  remember  the  Student 
Union  is  for  YOU,  THE 
STUDENTS,  and  cannot  function 
without  your  suggestions  and  sup- 
port. 

Editor's  Note:  Notes  from  the  Cof- 
fee House  is  a  bimonthly  column 
written  by  Clair  Batthany,  the 
Social/Promotional  Manager  of 
the  Student  Union.  This  c  olumn  is 
sponsored  by  the  Coffee  House. 


HELP  WANTED 

Looking  to  earn  extra  cash  this 
semester?  Become  our  college  Travel 
Representative.  Enthusiasm  to  travel  a 
must.  Excellent  business/marketing 
majors.  Call  Bruce  at  1-800-431.3124  or 
1-914-434-6000  IN.Y.  State  only]. 


ll3.\^El;•v  ANr 
Cf ffcr  Suet 

Donuts,  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

BrMklaslSA.M.    11  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza,  Chestertown 

778-2228 

M,..-Tbur..-s...  |J:S:;|E:S: 

W  5  A.M. -2  P.M. 
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Athletes  Honored  Through  Induction 


Nine  athletes  and  the  late  coach 
George  Ekaitis  will  be  inducted  in- 
to Washington  College's  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame  on  Friday,  October 
12. 

The  10  men  will  join  35  athletes 
and  coaches  who  were  inducted 
over  a  three-year  span,  beginning 
in  1981  with  the  late  great  coach  J. 
Thomas  Kibler,  baseball  star  Bill 
"Swish"  Nicholson,  and  10  others. 

Charlie  Berry,  Frank  Brower, 
Bill  Burk,  Dick  Callahan,  George 
Carrington,  Bob  Everett,  John 
Grim,  Frank  Samele  and  Herbert 
Usilton  will  be  the  inductees. 

Charles  Richard  Berry,  from 
New  Castle,  De.,  was  outstanding 
in  football,  basketball  and 
baseball.  He  was  a  standout  at 
halfback  on  the  undefeated  1934 
football  team,  a  steady  forward  in 
basketball  and  an  All-Maryland 
shortstop  in  basebaU.  He  earned  11 
varsity  letters  during  his  career. 
He  enjoyed  a  fine  coaching  career 
at  Wicomico  High  School  in 
Salisbury,  Md.  after  World  War  II. 
William  Joseph  "Red"  Burk, 
from  Linwood,  Pa.,  was  a  reliable 
end  in  football  (captain  in  1929),  a 
slick  fielding  shortstop  in  baseball 
and  a  hustling  forward  in  basket- 
ball. After  college,  he  scouted  for 
the  Philadelphia  PhiUies  and  the 
Boston  Braves,  coached  high 
school  and  college  sports  (PMC, 
now  Widener  University)  and  own- 
ed and  published  two  Delaware 
County  (Pa.)  newspapers.  He  now 
lives  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Frank  Willard  "Buddy"  Brower, 
Jr.,  from  CentreviUe,  Md.,  now 
lives  in  Carversille,  Pa.  He  was  an 


outstanding  halfback  in  soccer  and 
a  hard-hitting  outfielder,  1947-50. 

Richard  Bazil  Callahan  still  lives 
in  his  hometovm  of  Annapolis,  Md. 
He  was  a  standout  in  basketball  at 
forward  and  guard,  scoring  over 
1,000  points  in  his  career.  In 
lacrosse,  he  teamed  with  Joe 
Seivold  and  Mickey  DiMaggio, 
both  of  whom  were  on  Coacji  Don 
Kelly's  famous  "60  minute"  mid- 
field  and  were  inducted  into  the 
Hall  earlier.  Callahan  was  a  cap- 
tain in  both  sports,  earned  all- 
league  honors  and  Ail-American 
honors  in  lacrosse. 

George  "Gimp"  Carrington  was 
born  in  Waterbury,  Ct.,  and  now 
lives  in  Crisfield,  Md.  he  followed 
his  late  brother,  Henry,  to 
Washington  College  in  the  late 
1920's,  and  joins  him  in  the  Hall.  He 
lettered  four  years  in  basketball  as 
a  guard  and  was  captain  of  the 
Maryland  Intercollegiate  cham- 
pion team  of  1929.  He  lettered  twice 
in  football,  playing  in  the  guard 
position. 

Robert  Lewis  Everett  still  lives 
in  Clayton,  De.  He  played  in  every 
baseball  game  under  Coach  Kibler 
dur>ig  a  four-year  career,  at  short- 
sto  ,  se  jond  bas'  ■,  third  ha  ^  e  and  in 
the  OL.tfield.  I  fe  was  an  All- 
Maryland  selection  at  nird  base 
and  in  the  outfiel.-i.  He  Ir'"'  j.iiayed 
minor  league  baseua  1,  ^emi-pro 
basebaU  and  enjoyed  a  great 
coaching  career  at  Smyrna  High 
School  in  Delaware. 

George  Leo  Ekaitis  was  director 
of  athletics  and  coach  of  football, 
track  and  lacrosse  at  Washington 
College  during  the  1930s  and  1940s. 


/ 


^rdsHcS 


FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


IKcgwvnarjj 


For  Your  Listening 
and  Dining  Pleasure 

"Hiram  Et  Brown" 

Friday  and  Saturday 
9  p.m.  - 1  a.m. 

(1)275-8177 

LOCATED  ON  THE  CECIL  CO.  SITE 

OF  THE  SASSAFRAS  RIVER 

FREDERICKTOWN  -  OPPOSITE 

GEORGETOWN 


Danny's  Northside  Restaurant,  778-4900 

and 

College  Heights  Carryout,  778-4901 

(located  at  Newtown  Square  at  the  north  end  of  campus) 

Hours:  Sunday  8  a.m. -9  p.m. 

Mon.-Thurs.  11  a.m.-9  p.m. 

Fri.  {f  Sat.  11  a.m. -10  p.m. 


Clip  &  Sove 

CHICKEN  SNACK  PACK 

2  pc.  Fried  Chicken,  French  Fries,  Cole  Slaw 
Reg.$2.45  W/COUpOn  $1 .95 

expires  10/4/84 

Redeem  at  College  Heights  Carryout 


A  "triple  threat"  signal  caller  and 
lightweight  NCAA  boxing  cham- 
pion at  Western  Maryland  College, 
he  is  a  charter  member  of  that  in- 
stitution's sports  hall  of  fame.  He 
died  in  1960. 

John  Frederick  Grim  hails  from 
Catonsville,  Md.,  and  now  lives  in 
McMurray,  Pa.  He  was  an  outstan- 
ding fullback  in  soccer,  captain  of 
the  1952  team  and  an  all-conference 
selection  that  year.  He  was  an  All- 
American  midfielder  in  lacrosse 
and  co-captain  of  the  1953  team. 
Grim  played  both  sports  for  tour 
years. 

Frmklin  Samele,  living  in  his 
hometown  of  Torrington,  Ct..  was  a 


sharpshooting  forward  on  the 
basketball  team  in  the  1940s  He 
won  All-Maryland  honors  in  that 
sport,  and  the  war  interrupted  a 
tine  future.  He  also  played  the  out- 
field and  was  catcher  in  baseball. 

The  original  Flying  Pentagon 
basketball  team  of  1922  and  the 
undefeated  1934  football  squad  of 
George  Ekaitis  wil  be  honored  at 
the  induction  ceremonies.  Betsy 
Beard  '84,  a  1984  Olympic  gold 
medal  winner,  will  also  be  honored. 
Beard,  who  was  coxswain  in  the 
winning  women's  eight  shell,  coxed 
with  the  Washington  College  men's 
crew  for  three  seasons. 


Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


by  Darrell  Jester 
Maintaining  a  college  kitchen 
and  preparing  meals  for  hundreds 
of  students  is  a  multifaceted 
operation.  Of  all  the  things  involv- 
ed in  serving  and  preparing 
nutritious  food,  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  sanitation.  We  here  at 
the  W.C.F.S.  go  to  great  extremes 
to  make  sure  that  the  food  you  eat 
is  prepared  and  served  in  the  most 
sanitary  way  possible.  In  order  to 
assure  this,  the  equipment  and 
floors  are  constantly  kept  clean. 
This    past    Wednesday,    we    were 


rewarde  'or  our  hard  work  when 
we  received  a  perfect  score  of  100 
on  a  routine  health  inspection.  This 
is  the  second  consecutive  year  in 
which  W.C.F.S.  has  received  a 
perfect  score  on  health  inspection. 

Jeff  DeMoss  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  everyone  who  attended  the 
catering  seminar  held  Wednesday 
night.  If  anyone  missed  the 
seminar,  but  is  interested  in  work- 
ing for  the  W.C.F.S.  Catering 
Department,  please  stop  by  to  see 
Jeff  or  myself. 


Blue  Bird  Taverki 


presents 


«1 


'»» 


PHAZE' 

appearing  Sat,  October  6 
from  8:30-12:30 
"rock  'n'  roll  style  music' 
Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


f/ll\  Applications  are  now  being 
'rtw/f/if     accepted  for  dining  room 
and  kitchen  help. 

Excellent  earnings. 
Contact  Danelle  at  778-2100 


10%  Discount  On  Case  Lots  Of  Beer  At  Carr"vo"u"t""""l 


JANE'S  TOWELS 

Cannon  Towels  at  Discount  Prices 

first  quality  £t  irregulars 

Heavy  Terry  Washcloths  /  1 

Dee-Cee  Pants  *11"-*16" 

Button-down,  Oxford  Cloth  Shirts  $n6S 
Jr.  Sizes. 

SfjeetSets,  Bedspreads, 

Designer  Jeans  by  Cfiardon, 

and 

Jeans,  Slacks,  Et  Denim  Skirts 

by  Lord  Isaacs 

All  At  Discount  Prices 
Open  Monday-Saturday 

(located  on  Rte.  213,  1/4  mi.  so.  of  Chester  River  Bridge) 

778-6767 
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Soccer  Wins  1 ,  Loses  2 


by  Bill  Faust 
Staff  Reporter 

The  Washington  College  soccer 
team  ended  its  second  week  of 
competition  with  a  2-3  record.  This 
week's  opponent  included 
Washington  Bible,  Franklin  and 
Marshall,  and  York. 

In  last  Thursday  afternoon's 
game  against  Washington  Bible, 
the  Shoremen  won  with  a  score  of  1- 
0.  Freshman  Giacomo  Minella 
scored  the  only  goal  with  an  assist 
by  junior  George  Halivopoulis. 

During  the  first  half,  W.C.  had  a 
total  of  13  shots  on  goal.  During  the 
second  half,  a  total  of  12  attempts 


Campus 
Calendar 

Friday,  September  28 
7:30    p.m.:    Film    Series    "Local 
Hero";  Bill  Smith 
8:00    p.m.;     Music    Recital    "En 
Blanc  et  Noir"  Duo  piano  recital  by 
Katbleeen  Mills  and  Garry  Clarke; 
Tawes  Theatre 
9:30  p.m.:  DJ  Joe  Webster;  Coffee 

Saturday,  September  29 
10:00    a.m.:     Alumni    Council 
Meeting:  Alumni  House 

Monday,  October  1 
4:00  p.m.  and  7:00  p.m.:  Auditions 
for  solo  parts  in  Gilbert  and 
Sullivans  operetta  "Patience," 
Tawes  Theatre.  (For  more  info. 
caUert.358) 

Tuesday,  October  2 
8:00  pjn.:  Lecture  -  "The  Hidden 
Sun;  Women  of  Modem  Japan,"  by 
Dorothy    Robins-Mowry;     Sophie 
Kerr  Room. 

Wednesday,  October  3 
11:30  a.m.:  Bach's  Lunch;  Miller 
Library  Terrace 

8:00  p.m. :  Lecture  -  "A  Play  of  His 
Designing:  Shakespeare's  King 
Henry  Vni"  by  Dean  Mowat;  Hyn- 
son  Lounge. 

Thursday,  October  4 
7:00    p.m.:     'Volleyball    vs. 
UMES/Chesapeake 


were  scored,  one  of  which  was  the 
winning  goal.  Washington  Bible 
was  only  able  to  muster  one  shot 
the  whole  game. 

"The  team  played  really  well," 
according  to  coach  Tom  Bowman. 
"I  think  we  played  better  against 
Lebanon  Valley."  The  defense 
allowed  only  one  attempted  shot  at 
the  goal. 

Diring  the  Saturday  afternoon 
game  at  Franklin  and  Marshall, 
the  Shoremen  lost  by  a  score  of  7-2. 
Scoring  both  goals  tor  the 
Shoremen  was  sophomore  Victor 
Ramas  with  an  assist  from  team 
co-captain  Dan  Brumstead.  W.C 
had  a  total  of  four  shots  and  14 
saves  during  this  game. 

The  final  score  ot  Tuesday  after- 
noon's game  against  York  was  1-0 
with  York  scoring  the  only  goal  of 
the  game. 

According  to  assistant  coach, 
Peter  Allen,  the  Shoremen  played  a 
better  game,  used  better  skills,  and 
dhad  better  control  of  the  ball  than 
their  opponents.  "Right  now,  we 
are  suffering  from  not  having  the 
continuity  we  had  last  year,"  W.C. 
attempted  a  total  of  15  shots  at  the 
York  goal,  and  recorded  six  saves 
against  York. 

This  week's  games  include  Swar- 
thmore  at  home  on  Saturday  at 
1:30,  and  Western  Maryland  away 
on  Wednesday.  Come  and  support 
your  soccer  team. 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


PAT  a  SKIPPER  PRICE 

VILLAGE  TAVERN 
TAVERN  LIQUORS 

SPECIALS 


Monday  Nite 
10-12 
Coors 

Bottles  or  Cans 

70* 


Wednesday  Nite 
10-12 

Imported 
Beer 

90° 


Thursday  Nite 
n-12 


Happy 
Hour 


Every  Monday  thru  Saturday 

5-6 

Happy  Hour 


FOR  ALL  WVRPARWmmDS 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

WYo  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Party  Discounts  Ice  Cold  Beer  8-  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 

STOP  IN  AT 
JIM'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs./8.24  per  carton 


Shoremen  lost  to  Franklin  and  Marshall  last  Saturday  after- 
noon by  a  score  of  7-2.  


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

By  merit  of  his  exceptional  scor- 
ing achievements,  George 
Halivopoulos  has  been  selected  as 
this  week's  outstanding  athlete.  In 
the  opening  tour  games  of  the  Soc- 
cer season,  Halivopoulos  collected 
three  goals  and  three  assists  tor  a 
total  of  4.25  points.  Defensively, 
Halivopoulos  played  an  "excep- 
tional" game  against  Washington 
Bible  last  Thursday.  At  present  he 
is  leading  the  team  in  point  total. 

Halivopoulos,  a  junior  from 
Metuchen,  N.J.,  came  to  WC  from 
Rutgers  Preparatory  High  School. 
At  the  beginning  ot  his  career 
there,  he  earned  a  place  on  the  var- 
sity soccer  squad  which  he  retain- 
ed for  three  years.  As  a  forward  in 
his  senior  year,  Halivopoulos 
helped  guide  the  Rutgers  Prep 
team  to  a  school  record  of  15  wins. 
During  his  season  he  scored  27 


goals,  setting  a  new  school  record 
tor  goals  by  an  individual  in  a 
single  season. 

Halivopoulos'  father,  a  former 
professional  soccer  player  and  one- 
time captain  of  the  Greek  National 
team,  interested  him  in  the  game 
when  George  was  seven.  With  his 
father's  encouragement, 
Halivopoulos  joined  the  Metuchen 
Edison  Soccer  Club,  a  youth  soccer 
league  in  his  area. 

A  starting  forward  for  the  WC 
soccer  team,  HaUvopoulos  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  for  a  good 
season.  "With  four  of  the  five  divi- 
sion games  being  played  at  home, 
we  (the  team)  are  looking  forward 
to  winning  the  division  this  year," 
commented  Halivopoulos.  In 
response  to  concerns  about  the  ap- 
parent youth  of  this  year's  team, 
George  said  "there  is  a  lot  of  talent 
and  upcoming  stars  for  the 
future." 
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Dorm  Renovation 


First  Phase  of  Plan  Underway 


by  Claire  Yaniga 
Chief  Reporter 

In  accordance  with  the  ad- 
ministration's tiiree-year  renova- 
tion plan,  the  restoration  of 
Somerset  Complex  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  January,  1985. 

The  majority  of  construction  on 
Somerset  is  internal  and  includes  a 
completely  new  plumbing  and 
heating  system.  In  addition,  the 
dorm  has  also  been  electrically 
outfitted  to  accomodate  air- 
conditioning. 

Student  Affairs  places  the  move 
of  male  students  residing  in  newly- 
created  rooms  and  triples  which 
are  normally  doubles  first  in  priori- 
ty. The  needs  of  special  interest 
groups,  such  as  the  Theta  Chi 
Fraternity,  whose  chapter  room 
was  formerly  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  Worcester,  will  also  be 
taken  into  account. 


"Mr.  Cater  is  very  determined  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
residence  halls,"  stated  Edward 
Maxcy,  Dean  of  Students. 

Accordingly,  Minta  Martin  and 
Reid  Hall  will  eventually  be 
renovated.  One  dorm  will  be  com- 
pleted next  year  and  the  other  the 
following  year.  Plans  tor  these 
buildings  are  in  the  developmental 
stages. 

"We  are  developing  a  renovation 
plan  for  Minta  Martin  and  Reid 
Hall,"  stated  Gene  Hessey,  Vice- 
President  of  Finance. 

-Since  the  large  size  of  Minta 
Martin  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
building  to  be  completely  out  of  use 
during  any  semester,  a  phased- 
restoration  plan  is  under  con- 
sideration. The  possibility  of  a  floor 
by  floor  interior  renovation  during 
the  course  of  the  school  year  has 
been  suggested.  In  this  plan,  any 
mechanical  work  needed  will  be 


photo  by  Charlie  Wilcox 

According  to  CoUege  officials,  Somerset  Complex,  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  renovation,  is  slated  for  completion  sometime  in  January  and 
will  be  in  use  during  the  Spring  Semester. 


completed  over  the  summer.  In 
any  case,  a  "very  thorough  interior 

renovation  is  planned,  including 
new  ceilings  and  waUs,  and  redone 
bathrooms  and  shower  facilities. 


Plans  for  the  Reid  Hall  renova- 
tion will  ensure  the  preservation  of 
the  buildings  architectural  beauty, 
while  pursuing  interior  restoration 
similar  to  that  which  Minta  Martin 
will  be  undergoing. 


Freshmen  Academically  Prepared 


by  Claire  Yaniga 

Chief  Reporter 

& 

Sharon  Himmanen 
News  Editor 

A  profile  of  Washington  College's 
class  of  1988  indicated  that  they  are 
academically  prepared  to  do  well 
at  Washington  College. 

This  past  year  the  College  receiv- 
ed the  largest  number  of  applica- 
tions since  1967,  making  this  the 
largest  entering  class  since  1978. 
Approximately  42%  of  the  class  are 
from  private  or  parochial  schools. 


"It's  always  an  unknown,  but  if 
the  class  works  up  to  their  poten- 
tial, I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  their  academic  performance 
here  will  be  consistent  with  their 
above-average  level  performance 
in  high  school,"  said  Kevin 
Coveney,  Director  of  Admissions. 

Information  given  out  at  the  first 
faculty  meeting  indicates  that 
while  the  average  SAT  scores  are 
lower  than  in  the  past  years,  the 
class  rank  of  the  freshman  class  is 
improved.  The  number  of  students 
accepted  from  the  lower  spectrum 
of    academic    standing    in    high 


school  has  decUned  in  comparison 
to  past  years  as  only  35  per  cent  of 
the  freshmen  fit  into  this  category. 

The  class  is  also  noted  for  its  in- 
ternational flavor  with  students 
coming  from  BoUvia,  Jordan,  Ita- 
ly, Greece,  Bermuda,  Germany, 
and  Zaire.  In  addition,  twenty 
states  from  Hawaii  to  Maine  are 
represented.  Although  the  largest 
percentage  of  students  came  from 
Maryland,  the  increased  size  of  the 
class  has  created  a  good  balance. 

Gaby  Seikaly,  a  freshman  from 
Jordon,  feels  he  has  adjusted  well 
to  W.C.  "AH  the  people  are  friendly 


and  you  can  meet  them 
anywhere,"  he  commented. 

"It's  easy  to  adjust  here  and 
make  friends,"  added  Sean  Ireton, 
a  freshman  from  Balston  Lake, 
NY. 

The  freshmen  are  talented  in  all 
areas  including  athletics,  music, 
drama,  and  painting.  According  to 
the  Admissions  Department,  it  is  a 
class  which  has  every  reason  to  be 
a  huge  success  and  a  definite  credit 
to  Washington  College.  In  addition, 
the  administration  has  high  hopes 
for  this  class  and  it  is  confident  that 
these  hopes  will  be  fulfilled. 


Greek  Week  Sparks  With  Unity 


by  Sharon  Himmanen 
News  Editor 
Several  of  the  WC  campus  frater- 
nities and  sororities  are  preparing 
for  Greek  Week.  According  to 
Panhel  president,  Jill  Delconte,  the 
Went  consists  of  a  series  of  com- 
letitions  designed  to  "spark  some 
(mty  within  the  Greek  organiza- 
Jon." 

Some  of  the  scheduled  events 
Bve  ah-eady  taken  place,  in- 
'mdmg  a  Greek  god  and  goddess 
■ontest  which  began  on  Wednes- 
^y.  In  addition,  a  bowl-a-thon  in- 
Wving  members  of  the  par- 
jcipating  Greek  organizations  was 
i"o  Thursday. 


Elm  Meeting 

Anyone  interested  in  working  in 
layout,  writing,  art,  photography, 
or  business  is  invited  to  attend  The 
Elm  meeting  on  Sunday,  Oct.  7  at  8 
Pm.  in  the  lounge  located  on  the 
_  first  floor  of  Queen  Anne  House. 


Aside  from  these  events,  the  SGA 
is  sponsoring  the  band  "Movies" 
tonight  at  8:00  in  the  Coffee  House. 
There,  the  Greek  Torch  will  be  lit. 
On  Saturday,  the  actual  contests 
will  take  place,  begiiming  at  12:30 
on  the  athletic  field.  Commented 
DelConte,  "It's  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
fun,  and  we're  having  the  pie 
assasins  again  this  year."  Included 
in  the  day's  events  are  a  sac  race,  a 
tug-of-war,  a  pie-eating  contest, 
leapfrog,  egg-carrying  contest, 
orange  passing,  water  balloon  car- 
rying, and  many  more.  The  day's 
events  will  be  held  rain  or  shine. 

Saturday  evening,  the  KA's  are 
sponsoring  a  salute  to  the  Greek's 
party  at  10:30  in  Middle  Hall.  Ad- 
mission will  be  $1 .00  for  Greeks  and 
$2.00  for  the  rest  of  the  campus. 
I.D.'s  are  required. 

Unfortunately,  enthusiasm  for 
the  event  has  not  been  quite  what 
DelConte  expected.  She  states, 
"We've  received  no  reply  from 
either  the  Lambda's  or  the  Sig's. 
I'm  disappointed  about  that  and 
also  the  fact  that  although  we  sent 


out  letters  to  the  faculty  asking 
them  to  be  pie  assasins,  we  receiv- 
ed only  two  negative  replies  out  of 
a  hundred.  They  were  the  only 
replies  received." 

On     a     more     positive    note, 
DelConte     expressed    her    en- 


thusiasm for  Greek  Week:  "I  just 
hope  there's  a  good  turnout  on 
Saturday,  mostly  to  get  freshmen 
interested  in  the  Greek  organiza- 
tions. Everyone  is  very  enthused 
about  everything  connected  with 
this  weekend." 


Enrollment  Increases 


by  Kelly  Morrissey 
Assistant  Editor 

College  enrollment  for  this 
semester  has  experienced  a  slight 
increase  compared  to  that  of  the 
previous  year.  According  to 
Registrar,  Ermon  Foster,  the  col- 
lege experienced  a  2.8%  increase  in 
full-time  student  body 
undergraduate  enrollment.  The 
full-time  undergraduate  count  now 
stands  at  703  students  compared  to 
last  year's  684  students. 

The  part-time  enrollment  has 
also  shown  some  improvement 
with  76  students  studying  part-time 
at     the     undergraduate     level. 


Graduate  students  now  number  72. 
Foster  calculated  that  a  total  of  850 
students  are  taking  courses  at  both 
the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
levels. 

In  response  to  concerns  about 
seniors  graduating  at  midterm, 
Foster  explained  that  figures  on 
these  December  graduates  have 
yet  to  be  processed.  However, 
Foster  stated  that  'we  have 
students  coming  from  18  states 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico.  There  are  also  20 
foreign  students  from  16  countries 
represented  in  this  year's  student 
body." 
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Editorial 

Get  With  It  Man! 

The  Republicans  are  in  the  White  House,  the  family  is  making 
a  comeback,  and  prayer  is  about  to  re-enter  the  public  school. 
The  casual  observer  canot  help  but  note  that  liberalism  is 
fading  fast.  The  country's  movement  toward  the  re- 
establishment  of  traditional  values  has  begun  to  root  itself  m 
college  life  here  at  Washington  College.  At  the  first  Student 
Government  meeting  of  the  year.  President  Missy  Combes  for- 
mally recommended  that  student  senators,  as  representatives 
and  leaders  of  the  student  body,  attend  the  SGA  meetings  dress- 
ed in  a  manner  appropriate  to  their  positions.  While  this  recom- 
mendation hardly  can  be  classified  as  a  radical  move  toward 
the  right,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  just  what  has  happened  to 
the  free-spirited,  anti-establishment  student  of  a  decade  ago. 
Have  all  the  individualists  really  died  or  did  they  just  fail  to  at- 
tend Monday  night's  meeting? 

Only  a  decade  ago,  the  student  government  organization  was 
viewed  as  the  proponent  of  independence  and  fountain  of 
radical  creativity  on  the  college  campus.  Homecomings  and 
luaus  are  great,  but  they  just  do  not  match  the  excitement  of 
student  protests.  When  was  the  last  time  we  had  a  decent  anti- 
draft  demonstraiton  at  WC? 

This  change  in  attitudes  can  be  seen  in  other  aspects  of  stu- 
dent life.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  anti-establishment,  un- 
pretentious public  servant  was  the  vogue.  During  the  past 
week,  however,  posters  everywhere  have  boasted  the  cam- 
paign's of  a  record  number  of  candidates  for  the  executive  of- 
fices of  the  freshman  class.  Just  what  has  happened  to  the 
precedent  of  student  apathy  and  anonymity?  With  freshmen 
organizing  a  Class  of  '88  Society  and  sophomores  sponsoring 
pizza  parties,  the  administration  may  no  longer  have  the 
customary  satisfaction  of  bemoaning  student  disinterest. 

And  what  about  the  social  conscience  that  once  pervaded 
America's  campuses?  The  B.U.S.H.  project  seems  to  be  on  the 
decline,  while  the  Investment  Club  is  just  beginning  to  spread 
its  wings.  The  Career  Development  Office  is  bustling  with  ad- 
missions directors  from  graduate  and  professional  schools,  but 
when  was  the  last  time  the  local  Peace  Corps  recruiter  visited 
WC?  .     ^  ,  , 

Perhaps  these  changes  in  students'  attitudes  are  merely  part 
of  the  inevitable  evolution  of  society.  But  until  all  the  remnants 
of  the  passing  regime  have  completely  faded,  maybe  a  few 
senators  should  attend  the  SGA  meetings  dressed  in  beads  or 
leather  as  representatives  of  those  who  still  cherish  their  in- 
dependence. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Rosin     Explains  " Rigi^ts' 


I  reject  most  of  what  was  in  Neil 
Rifkind's  Sept.  28  letter  about  me. 
I'm  not  the  issue  anyway.  What  is, 
I  feel,  is  the  attitude  toward  human 
rights  expressed  in  his  letter. 

Communism  is  the  worst  violator 
of  human  rights  in  the  world  today. 
Anyone  who  ignores  human  rights 
violations  in  communist  countries 
(and  Neil  Rifkind  gives  the  stan- 
dard excuse  for  doing  so)  loses  all 
credibility  as  a  human  rights  ad- 
vocate. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  much  of  the  human  rights 
zeal  we  see  is  motivated  more  by 
political  rather  than  by 
humanitarian  considerations. 
Rights  are  misused  to  destroy 
America's  allies. 

U.S.  foreign  aid,  a  lifeline  in 
some  cases  for  countries  threaten- 
ed by  communist  aggression,  is 
now  linked  to  human  rights  obser- 
vance. These  countries  can  be 
undermined  and  delivered  to  com- 
munist totalitarianism  by  cutting 
aid  in  an  irresponsible  manner  bas- 


ed on  their  less-thi  n-perf ect  rights 
record.  Countries  seized  by 
totalitarianism  have  Worse  human 
rights  records  than  they  did  under 
rulers  who  were  supported  by 
America.  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  are 
the  two  closest  examples.  Then 
there  is  the  threat  they  add  to  the 
security  and  human  rights  of  250 
million  Americans.  less- 

than-perfect  democracies  and 
authoritarian  regimes  can  be  even- 
tually improved  while  the 
totaUtarian  poUce  states  they  will 
bring  about  cannot  be. 
They  make  you  wonder. 
I  know  that  the  attempt  to  pro- 
vide perspective  at  the  James 
Forum  by  asking  probing  questions 
and  supplying  the  facts  left  out  at 
one-sided  presentations  irritates  a 
few  people.  So  they  nitpick  and 
complain,  as  Neil  Rifkind  does, 
about  alleged  discourtesy.  Really 
though,  isn't  informed  dissent, 
which  they  see  as  Conservative, 
what  upse^  them  ? 

Henry  Rosin 


Imposter  At  Large 


Thursday  afternoon,  I  was  con- 
fronted in  the  Ubrary  by  someone 
whom  I  thought  was  Henry  Rosin. 
This  man  told  me  that  the 
Washington  Post  was  a  "moonie 
paper"  and  that  I  should  read  the 
true  story  behind  the  Post  in  that 
same    day's    Washington   Times. 

The  real  Henry  Rosin  wouldn't 
interrupt  campus  lectures  to  im- 
pose narrow-minded  views  on 
others  that  we  know  the  real,  sensi- 
4e  Henry  we  all  know  and  love 
would  scoff  at. 


Lastly,  the  real  Henry  Rosin 
would,  if  possible,  prornote  his 
views  in  a  more  sensible  manner 
than  to  interrupt  a  student  trying  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  news  in  The 
Washington  Post.  After  all,  I  only 
wanted  the  odds  for  this  week's 
Redskins  game. 

This  imnposter  should  give 
himself  up! 


Christopher  Doherty 


Commentary:  Has  Crosswalk  Solved  213  Problem? 


by  Chris  Fascetta 
Staff  Reporter 
As  an  incoming  freshman,  I  had 
only  visited  the  campus  once  prior 
to  this  past  September.  The  stan- 
dard campus  tour  given  to  most 
pre-freshman  left  me  with  a 
favorable  impression.  I  returned 
home  satisfied  that  I  had  received 
a  distinct  picture  of  how  the  cam- 


pus was  situated  and  where 
everything  was  located.  When  I  ar- 
rived on  campus  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
noticed  something  different;  a  new 
crosswalk  area  stretched  across 
Route  213. 

Originally,  I  was  really  impress- 
ed with  the  signal.  That  first  day  I 
asked  my  orientation  leader  the 
reasoning  behind  the  new  signal. 
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He  informed  me  of  both  the  serious 
accident  which  had  taken  place 
last  year,  and  the  subsequent  stu- 
dent demonstration  demanding 
that  some  sort  of  action  be  taken. 
In  response  to  this,  the  State 
Highway  Authority  established  an 
enlarged  crosswalk  area  accented 
by  a  flashing  signal.  This  new 
crosswalk  has  been  painted  across 
Route  213  joining  the  central  sec- 
tion of  the  campus  with  its  eastern 
wing.  The  Maryland  State  law  ac- 
companying such  a  crosswalk 
states;  "motorists  must  slow  down 
or  stop  to  yield  the  right-of-way  to  a 
pedestrian  who  is  crossing  the 
roadway  in  a  marked  crosswalk." 
Ideally,  the  new  crosswalk  would 
seem  to  be  the  final  solution  to  an 
explosive  situation. 

Now  that  I've  been  here  three 
weeks,  my  opinion  regarding  the 
crosswalk  has  changed  complete- 
ly.  I  don't  think  that  the  State 


Highway  Authority  (SHA)  really 
took  the  time  to  assess  the  entire 
situation.  This  hastiness  undermin- 
ed the  attempt  to  establish  a  safe 
way  for  WC  students  to  cross  Route 
213.  Certainly,  the  crosswalk  has 
succeeded  in  "getting  the  monkey 
oft  the  back"  of  the  SHA,  but  it 
should  not  be  considered  a  final 
solution  to  the  213  problem. 

Far  too  many  time,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  cross  Route  213  via  the 
new  crosswalk  and  cars  passed 
without  attempting  to  slow  down  or 
stop.  There  was  even  one  instance 
when  a  ear  actually  accelerated  in 
order  to  beat  me  to  the  crosswalk 
Moreover,  in  an  instance  which  oc- 
curs more  frequently,  the  car  in  the 
lane  nearest  me  will  stop  to  let  me 
cross  but,  as  I  am  crossing,  the 
cars  in  the  opposite  lane  refuse  to 
stop. 


Continued  on  Page  3) 


Editor's  Note:  Several  quoted 
remarks  which  appeared  in  last 
week's  article,  ■•Yearbook  Produc- 
tion Delayed,"  (September  28) 
were  inadvertantly  included.  The 
statements  in  question  commented 
on  the  previous  editor  of  the  WC 
Pegasus  and  the  way  in  which  he 
edited  the  yearbook.  The  Elm  staff 
does  not  wish  to  compromise  Mike 
Kline's  (the  former  editor  of  the 
Pegasus)  reputation  in  any  way. 

In  addition,  part  of  the  article 
stated   that   particular   emphasis 


will  be  placed  on  the  Draw) 
Department.  In  actuality,  Phyllis 
Proctor,  the  current  yearboot 
editor,  commented  that  a  mart 
detailed  profile  of  all  the  various 
organizations  on  campus  would  b> 
included  in  this  year's  Pegasus 
The  statement  concerning  thi 
Drama  Department  was  intendi: 
to  be  used  as  an  example. 

The  Elm  regrets  an 
misunderstandings  which  ni.' 
have  arisen  over  this  particuk 
article. 
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Women  of  Modern  Japan  Discussed 


by  Cberyl  Claggett 
Staff  Reporter 

Dr.  Dorothy  Robins-Mowry,  a 
senior  foreign  diplomat,  addressed 
an  audience  on  tlie  topic  of  "The 
Hidden  Sun:  Women  of  Modem 
Japan,"  Tuesday  night  at  8;00  in 
the  Sophie  Kerr  Room. 

Assigned  by  the  Diplomatic 
Foreign  Service,  she  spent  from 
1963  until  1971  in  Japan.  In  addi- 
tion, she  retiuTied  for  two  addi- 
tional years  to  complete  her  book, 
"The  Hidden  Sun:  Women  of 
Modem  Japan."  At  first  reluctant 
to  go.  Dr.  Robins-Mowry  explained 
that  she  asked  herself,  "What  will  I 
miss  if  I  don't  go?"  Her  final  deci- 
sion was  based  on  her  thought  that 
it  would  provide  valuable  ex- 
perience in  her  life.  According  to 
Mowry,  it  turned  out  to  be  quite  a 
unique  experience. 

While  living  in  Japan  she  not  only 
met  her  husband,  but  she  was  also 
inspired  to  write  her  book.  Dr. 
Robins-Mowry  emphasized  that 
the  Japanese  women  of  today  are  a 
well-harmonized  blend  of  tradi- 
tional and  modem  influences.  She 


stated  that  one  cannot  understand 
a  modem  Japanese  woman  without 
understanding  the  Japanese 
woman  of  the  past.  The  traditional 
Japanese  woman  was  characteriz- 
ed as  a  quiet,  docile,  and  respectful 
woman.  She  was  considered  a 
housewife  and  taught  to  be  a  good 
wife  and  a  conscientious  mother. 
Compared  to  this,  the  modem 
Japanese  woman  maintains  these 
quahties,  but  she  also  has  become 
an  architect  of  social  change.  This 
has  resulted  from  the  Constitution 
of  1946,  which  brought  in 
democratization  and  more 
women's  rights,  including  the  right 
to  vote.  By  the  end  of  the  1940's, 
Japanese  women  had  more  rights 
than  did  American  women  at  that 
time.  Thus,  it  became  the  task  of 
Japanese  women  to  institute 
democracy  into  the  family.  Dr. 
Robins-Mowry  explained  that 
when  participating  in  a  discussion, 
women  had  to  learn  how  to  express 
their  opinions  and  back  them  up. 
Women  also  implemented  birth 
control  and  controlled  their  family 
budgets. 


The  modem  Japanese  women 
have  seen  many  changes  in  their 
lifestyles.  Dr.  Robins-Mowry  men- 
tioned several  of  these.  First, 
Japanese  women  are  more 
healthy,  and  as  a  result  are  enjoy- 
ing increased  longevity.  The 
education  of  these  women  has  im- 
proved, since  they  now  have  access 
to  all  universities  in  Japan.  As  a 
result  of  their  extended  education, 
they  are  marrying  later,  having 
smaller  families  and  returning  to 
the  work  force  as  soon  as  possible. 

Dr.  Robins-Mowry  pointed  out 
that  although  the  Japanese  women 
have  progressed  in  many  areas, 
they  are  still  approximately  ten  to 
fifteen  years  behind  American 
women  in  these  cycles.  She  stress- 
ed that  Japanese  women  are  thp 


Crosswalk  Not  Entirely  Effective 


(Continued  from  Page  2) 

In  all  honesty,  I  cannot  say  that 
the  new  crosswalk  is  ineffective 
because  it  does  do  some  good.  But, 
there  still  is  much  to  be  done.  As 
junior  Rick  Cote  (a  student  who 
must  use  the  crosswalk  everyday) 
states,  "what  they  (the  SHA)  could 
do  is  construct  an  overpass,  or  put 
up  huge  stop  signs."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  "most  people  do  yield;  the 
ones  that  don't  are  unfaimliar  with 
the  law  itself." 

This  unfamiUarity  with  the  law  is 
of  greatest  concern  to  me.  I  don't 
feel  it  is  the  motorists'  fault  alone. 
It  is  more  of  an  oversight  by  local 
authorities.  I  can  support  this  ac- 
cusation by  posing  some  very  ob- 
vious questions.  One  major  ques- 
tion concerns  the  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  a  major  Maryland  state 
law.  I  have  not  witnessed  one 
single  motorist  being  issued  a 
ticket  for  violating  the  law.  To 
make  matters  worse,  numerous 
times  a  car  refusing  to  yield  to  a 
student  was  being  followed  by  a 
police  car  (from  Chestertown). 
The  police  neither  yield  nor  at- 
tempt to  pull  over  and  ticket  the 
motorists. 


Even  though  I  have  only  been 
here  a  short  time,  I  feel  the  necessi- 
ty to  voice  not  only  my  opinion,  but 
that  of  other  WC  students. 
Freshman  Bob  Kuhn  emphasized 
his  concern  over  the  situation  say- 
ing, "I  feel  it's  still  dangerous.  The 
area  needs  something  besides  just 
a  crosswalk."  He  also  brought  up 
another  good  point  stating,  "it's 
even  more  dangerous  during  the 
rush  hour  periods  of  the  day. 
Maybe  what  we  might  really  need 
would  be  a  crossing  guard  assigned 
there  during  the  hours  of  most  ex- 
tensive use."  However,  in 
retrospect,  both  a  crosswalk  guard 
and  an  overpass  seem  a  bit 
ridiculous.  What  it  all  really  boils 
down  to  is  that  the  SHA  took  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way  out  of 
solving  the  213  problem.  They 
never  took  the  time  necessary  to 
solve  the  problem  correctly.  If 
something  further  is  not  done  to 
solve  the  213  situation,  we  might 
have  to  live  through  another 
serious  accident  before  this  year  is 
finished.  I  think  I  can  safely  speak 
tor  the  entire  campus  community 
in  saying  that  we  would  like  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  such  a 
tragedy. 
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Cost: 
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molders  of  social  change,  bringing 
progress  to  Japan,  and  implemen- 
ting basic  stabilitv  in  their  lives. 

"The  Japanese  women  are  using 
their  power  to  determine 
democratic  action.  Although,  ac- 
cording to  Mowry,  most  are  con- 
servative; poUtics  are  considered 
to  be  important  to  them.  They 
regard  voting  as  their  duty.  In  ad- 
dition, they  desire  a  clean  political 
life  as  they  wish  tor  a  clean  home. 

In  closing.  Dr.  Robins-Mowry 
predicted  that  in  the  future 
Japanese  women  will  play  an  in- 
creasing role  in  the  work  force.  She 
also  stressed  the  growing  strength 
in  the  belief  in,  and  desire  for, 
peace  among  Japanese  women. 


Bamforth  to  Speak 


After  breaking  away  from  a 
single  land  mass  two  million  years 
ago,  the  island  of  New  Zealand  re- 
mained virtually  undiscovered  and 
unspoiled  until  it  was  colonized  by 
the  British  in  1840.  New  animals 
and  plants  were  introduced  to  this 
South  Pacific  environment,  and  in 
less  than  200  years  much  of  the 
island's  forest  wilderness  was  raz- 
ed to  make  pasture  for  miUions  of 
sheep.  Weasels  brought  to  the 
island  to  control  rabbits  decimated 
the  native  bird  population  instead. 
And  native  possums  defoliated  and 
killed  imported  Monteray  pines. 

An  ecological  perspective  of  this 
great  transformation  will  be 
presented  by  Washington  College's 
first  full-time  visiting  McLain  pro- 
fessor, Stuart  S.  Bamforth,  in  a  lec- 
ture entitled  "Modem  Man  in  the 
Ancient  Islands:  Human  Impact  on 
New  Zealand,"  on  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 8,  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Hynson 
Lounge.  Sponsored  by  the 
Washington  College  Lecture 
Series,  the  event  is  open  to  the 
public  at  no  charge. 

Calling  the  study  of  New  Zealand 
"a  dramatic  opportunity  to  see  how 


human  beings  can  change  an  en- 
vironment in  a  short  period  of 
time,"  Bamforth  will  examine  the 
many  "ecological  disasters"  New 
Zealand  has  undergone  in  the  last 
150  years. 

A  biology  professor  from 
Newcomb  College  of  Tuland 
University,  Dr.  Bamforth  spent  a 
six-month  sabbatical  in  New 
Zealand  studying  the  effects  of 
foreign  vegetation  on  soils. 

A  specialist  in  protozoology,  he 
has  studied  protozoa  in  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  habitats.  He  has  served 
as  president  of  the  American 
Microscopical  Society  and  the 
Society  of  Protozoologists,  and  his 
work  has  been  published  in 
numerous  professional  publica- 
tions. 

Dr.  Bamforth  is  a  McLain 
Distinguished  Visiting  Professor  in 
Natural  Sciences,  teaching  at 
Washington  College  tor  the  1984  fall 
semester.  The  McLain  Cha\i  is 
bestowed  upon  a  distinguished 
scientist  with  interest  in  value 
issues,  and  is  named  for  the  late 
Washington  College  President 
Joseph  H.  McLain. 
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Drama  Department  to  Restage  Ibsen  Play 


by  Eric  Lorberer 
Fine  Arts  Editor 

"We  plan  to  restage  the  work 
next  fall,  continuing  the  process  to 
completion,  with  all  the  resources 
of  the  theater  at  our  disposal..." 

These  words,  written  by  director 
Rick  Davis,  appeared  in  the  play 
program  last  spring,  when  the 
Drama  Department  presented 
Henrik  Ibsen's  The  Lady  From  the 
Sea,  in  an  experimental  form, 
when  the  players  read  from  scripts 
on  an  almost  bare  stage  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  the  dramatic 
process  rather  than  product,  and 
when  the  cast,  crew,  and  audience 
alike  envisioned  the  development 
of  a  project  they  had  only  started. 

That  moment  has  come. 

"But  the  concept  is  still  ex- 
perimental," asserts  Davis, 
despite  the  higher  level  of  polish  to 
the  performances;  "We've 
discovered  more  non-naturalistic 
elements  to  the  text."  This  means 
that  although  the  actors  will  act 
"off-book,"  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  scenery  has  been  added 
to  the  set,  the  emphasis  will  remain 
on  exploration. 

The  cast  is  excited  about  the  pro- 
ject. "The  extra  time  and  reflec- 
tion allows  us  to  develop 
characterization  -  flesh  out  the 
transactions.  The  continuity  is 
much  tighter,"  says  BiU  Hewitt. 
John  McDanolds  agrees:  "We  have 


a  foundation  now.  Any  play  in  a 
school  situation  limits  the  amount 
we  can  delve  into  it.  This  time 
we're  allowed  retrospect."  Gwen 
Dirks  adds,  "You  discover  things 
on  stage  after  having  been  off  -  you 
haveU)  react  differently." 

This  production  of  The  Lady 
From  the  Sea  has  been  affected  by 
Davis'  recent  work  and  research; 
as  a  founder  and  Associate  Ar- 
tistic   Director   of   the   American 

Ibsen  Theater,  he  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Pittsburgh  where  the  AIT  is 
located.  Rod  Hickey,  a  student  at 
Washington  College  and  technical 
director  of  The  Lady  From  The 
Sea,  accompanied  him  as  an  in- 
tern, and  worked  in  the  capacity  of 
assistant    technical    director. 
'Working  with  professionals  is  a 
great  experience,"  says  Hickey, 
Just  watching  them  you  pick  up  dif - ' 
ferent    methods,    perspectives." 
The  company,   with  noted  Ibsen 
translator  Rolf  Fjelde  and  critic 
Brian  Johnson,  a  recent  lecturer  at 
the  college,  staged  Little  Eyolf  and 
Hedda  Gabler  this  summer.  "You 
can't  really  work  on  one  of  Ibsen's 
plays  without  learning  atxiut  the 
rest,"   Hickey  commented.    (The 
Lady  From  The  Seas  is  part  of 
what  is  known  as  Ibsen's  prose  cy- 
cle of  plays,  to  which  Hedda  Gabler 
and  Little  Eyolf  belong. ) 

"This  experiment  is  new  to  me," 
says  Davis,  "new  to  all  of  iis   Tt'« 


unique.  Remounting  a  play  is 
usually  a  revival,  but  we're  not  do- 
ing that.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
the  rehearsal  process  -  the  com- 
bination of  inteUect  and  emotion." 
Davis  points  out  that  the  Old 
English  root  for  the  word  rehearse 
means  'to  drag  up  the  dead.' 
"That's  what  we're  doing  —  digging 
up  something  we've  already  ex- 
perienced, then  experiencing  it  in  a 
new  way." 

Featured  in  major  roles  are 
students  Steve  Bergenholtz,  Gwen- 
dolyn Dirks,  Don  Duhadaway, 
Leslie  Hewitt,  Ann  Jackman,  John 
McDanolds,  Willy  Thompson,  and 
ZoeLynne  Weil,  and  professors 
Timothy  Maloney  and  Rick  Davis. 

The  Lady  From  the  Sea  will  be 
performed  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  at  8  p.m.,  as  well  as  a 
special  Homecoming  Matinee  on 
Saturday  at  3  p.m.  All  per- 
formances are  in  Tawes  Theater. 
The  play  is  free  for  students,  $2.00 
for  faculty  and  staff,  and  $3.00  tor 
others. 

Due  to  the  investigative  nature  of 
the  play,  the  audience  will  be 
seated  on  the  stage  and  there  will 
be  brief  discussions  after  each  per- 
formance between  the  company 
and  those  members  of  the  audience 
who  wish  to  participate.  Reserva- 
tions are  suggested;  call  ext.  269 
for  information. 


ptHjto  by  Jamie  Porter 

John  McDanolds,  Zoe  Lynne 
WeU,  and  Rick  Davis  in  The 
Lady  From  the  Sea. 


"We've  had  fun  with  it,"  com- 
ments ZoeLynne  Weil,  "We've 
worked  hard  also.  We  hope  people 
come." 


icuanoios  agrees.     ..c..a.^  --.• -  ».^»  ■    m  tMM 

Mowat     Lectures     on  King    Henry  III 


ByNeilRifkind 
Staff  Reporter 
Barbara  Mowat,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege, Professor  of  English,  noted 
Shakespearan  scholar,  member  of 
the  Shakespeare  Association  of 
America  spoke  on  "A  Play  of  His 
Designing;  Shakespeare's  King 
Henry  VIII"  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Washington 
College  Lecture  Series  and  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Committee. 

Mowat  had  doubts  about 
Shakespeare's  authorship  of  the 
play  six  years  ago  when  she 
published  her  book  The 
'Dramaturgy    of    Shakespeare's 


Romances.  But  in  her  lecture, 
Mowat  dispersed  doubts  alx)ut 
Sliakespeare's  authorship. 

She  began  by  dispelling  the  belief 
that  certain  portions  of  King  Henry 
Vn  were  written  by  John  Flecther 
noting  he  had  never  written 
anything  as  good  before  or  after. 

Deducing  that  Henry  VHI  was  an 
experimental  play,  Mowat  focused 
her  lecture  on  three  designs  within 
the  play.  First,  she  spoke  about  the 
Providential  design  which  viewed 
history  with  hindsight  and  pro- 
phecy. This  is  an  example  of  the 
Tudor  myth  of  interpreting  history 
in  a  providential  way  and  is  a  ma- 
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jor  design  in  Shakespeare's  earlier 
plays. 

She  then  turned  to  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune  design  in  which 
characters  rise  and  tall  giving 
dramatic  testimonies  about  their 
fate. 

The  third  design  is  one  of 
Mowat's  own  theories:  she  labels  it 
the  Political  Ladder  design.  It  can 
be  compared  to  the  Providential 
design  but  it  is  Iiistory  as  we  live  it 
rather  than  history  selectively  in- 
terpreted. 

With  these  three  designs  careful- 
ly documented  with  sufficient  ex- 
amples, Mowat  went  on  to 
speculate  about  Shakespeare's 
motives.  The  original  title  All  is 
True  indicates  according  to  Mowat 
that  Shakespeare  is  putting  forth 

tlu-ee  separate  designs  within  one 

play,  but  that  all  are  true. 


Mowat's  speaking  abilities, 
southern  charm,  and  vast 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare  opened 
the  lecture  into  a  meaningful  ques- 
tion and  answer  session.  In  reply  to 
a  question  asked  by  College  Presi- 
dent Cater  about  why  there  is  any 
question  of  Sliakespeare's  authori- 
ty, Mowat  replied  wittily,  "Bard- 
idolatry."  The  question  first  arose 
in  this  country  in  the  19th  century 
as  a  result  of  Shakespearean 
scholars  who  were  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept that  an  "uneducated,  ignoble, 
hick  from  Stratford,"  could  have 
written  these  plays.  She  again 
dispelled  these  allegations  this 
time  borrowing  a  saying  from  one 
of  her  mentors:  Either  William 
Shakespeare  wrote  these  plays  or 
someone  else  bv  the  same  name." 
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Lipford,  Behm  Prove  Successful  Interns 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Features  Editor 

When  college  graduates  embark 
on  the  inevitable  search  tor  their 
first  job,  they  often  find  themselves 
facing  a  frustrating  paradox: 
employers  demand  work  ex- 
perience, but  the  unfortunate  grads 
cannot  gain  this  experience 
without  first  getting  a  job.  Senior 
Business  Majors  Diana  Lipford 
and  Scott  Behm  found  a  solution  to 
this  problem  by  working  as  interns 
for  two  major  corporations  last 
summer. 

Lipford  served  as  a  finance  in- 
tern at  the  Black  and  Decker  Cor- 
poration in  Easton.  Though  she 
completed  "all  kinds  of  odds  and 
ends  jobs"  to  aid  in  her  understan- 
ding of  the  Black  and  Decker 
Finance  Department,  Lipford 
worked  primarily  on  the  IBM  Per- 
sonal Computer  on  which  she  utiliz- 
ed the  LOTUS  1-2-3  computer  soft- 
ware. She  spent  hours  programm- 
ing facts  about  every  Black  and 
Decker  Household  Product  into  a 
comprehensive  Unit  Fact  Book. 
When  she  completed  the  intricate 
time-consuming  project  at  stun- 
mer's  end,  it  was  sent  to  ten 
Marketing  and  Financial  heads  of 
Black  and  Decker  from  Connec- 
ticut to  Towson. 

One  day  near  the  end  of  her  stint 
in  Easton,  Lipford  received  a  re- 
quest to  report  to  her  boss'  office. 
Her  initial  trepidation  turned  to 
surprised  relief  when  instead  of  a 
displeased  boss,  she  was  greeted 
with  an  appreciation  party.  Prais- 
ing her  contributions  to  the  depart- 
ment as  well  as  her  winning  per- 
sonality, they  presented  her  with  a 
necklace  and  invited  her  back  to 
work  next  summer. 

Said  Lipford,  "I  had  gotten  really 
close  to  those  people.  Most  were  in 
their  early  20's  and  we  did 
everything  together...!  found  out 


that  you  can't  let  executives  scare 
you.  After  work  they're  just  like 
anyone  else." 

Perhaps  more  important  than 
the  personal  bonds  she  formed  was 
the  valuable  on-the-job  experience 
that  she  gained.  Lipford  believes 
the  internship  has  given  her  an 
edge  in  the  job  market  which  the 
classroom  alone  cannot  provide. 
"When  you  graduate,  a  high  GPA 
is  great,  but  you've  got  to  have 
some  experience  to  back  it  up.  My 
work  on  the  IBM  PC  (Personal 
Computer),  which  is  so  vital  in 
business  toiday,  will  look  great  on 
my  resume.  TTiere  are  so  many 
students  who  just  don't  know  about 
floppy  discs,  A-drives,  or  PC's." 

"The  Black  and  Decker  internship 
was  coordinated  by  the  WC 
Business  Department  last  spring 
and  Lipford  feels  lucky  to  have 
served  as  the  first  intern.  She  com- 
mented, "To  say  I've  been  with  a 
Fortune  500  Company  and  seen 
what  goes  on  in  a  Finance  Depart- 
ment is  great.  How  many  kids  get 
that  chance?" 

Senior  Scott  Behm's  internship 
took  him  a  bit  farther  afield  than 
Easton.  He  flew  to  Houston,  Texas 
to  work  with  the  Union  Texas 
Petroleum  Corporation,  in  the  Gas 
Plant  Accounting  Department.  In 
addition  to  a  sizable  salary,  the 
Corporation  provided  Behm  with 
an  apartment  and  covered  his 
ajrflight  expenses.  Like  Lipford, 
Behm  worked  with  the  IBM  PC  and 
LOTUS  1-2-3  software.  He  used  the 
microcomputer  to  "create  a 
spreadsheet  to  calculate  the  funds 
to  be  recoupped  from  certain 
natural  gas  producers. 

Behm's  work  also  included  stan- 
dard accounting  projects.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  he  helped  to 
"close"  the  books.  He  had  learned 
the  basic  process  in  accounting 


class  at  WC  but  Behm  needed  to 
master  several  new  techniques. 

Though  the  senior's  move  to  the 
Houston  metropolis  was  a  real 
departure  from  Chestertown's 
isolated  familiarity,  he  adjusted 
quickly  and  happily.  He  said  "I 
didn't  know  anybody  there,  but 
everyone  I  met  at  the  Corporation 
was  so  open  and  glad  to  have  me." 
He  met  several  young  college 
graduates  in  his  department  who 
became  close  friends.  "After  work 
we  went  dancing  in  Houston's 
country-western  bars,"  he  said. 

The  internship  reaffirmed 
Behm's  initial  desire  to  focus  on 
the  finance  and  accounting  aspect 
of  business  in  his  search  for  a  job 
next  June.  The  senior  may  not  have 
to  look  too  far,  however.  His 
superiors  at  Texas  Petroleum, 
pleased  by  his  "professionalism, 
dedication  and   enthusiasm,"   in- 


vited him  back  to  work  during 
winter  break.  In  addition,  the  Cor- 
poration intends  to  establish 
several  more  internships  for  WC 
students. 

Behm  extols  the  benefits  of  tbe 
internship  and  recommends  it  to 
other  business  majors.  "I  was  not 
given  garbage  work  to  do.  I  got 
some  real  work  experience  with 
very  professional  people... I  was 
judged  on  the  work  I  did,  not  just 
my  grades." 

For  both  Lipford  and  Behm,  in- 
terning proved  to  be  valuable  for 
several  different  reasons.  The 
"hands-on"  work  affirmed  that 
their  interest  in  finance  is  a  real, 
lasting  one.  Moreover,  it  helped 
them  in  establishing  contacts  and 
gaining  practical  experience  that 
will  prove  advantageous  in  their 
job  search  upon  graduation. 


Careers  Planned 


by  Sue  De  Pasquale 
Features  Editor 

When  should  college  students 
first  begin  to  make  their  career 
plans?  "Yesterday,"  says  Mrs. 
Diana  Cades,  assistant  to  the 
Career  Planning  Service.  Too 
many  students  wait  until  the  se- 
cond semester  of  their  senior  year, 
and  that's  too  late,  the  career 
counselor  warns.  Cades,  together 
with  Director  Robert  Lea,  wants 
WC  students  to  begin  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  wide  range  of  essen- 
tial programs  provided  by  the  ser- 
vice. 

"(Career  planning)  is  not 
something  to  put  off  or  avoid. ..like 
joining  the  army,"  says  Dr.  Lea. 
By  identifying  their  career  goals 
early  on,  maintains  Lea,  students 
have  time  to  work  during  the  sum- 
mer in  a  job  related  to  their  intend- 


ed profession  or  to  participate  in  an 
internship  (see  accompanying  arti- 
cle). Without  articiUating  general 
goals,  students  run  the  risk  of  cut- 
ting off  future  opportunities  by  per- 
forming poorly  in  their  academic 
courses  or  by  ignoring  extra- 
curricular activities. 

Unearthing  Hidden  Skills 
Says  Assistant  Director  Cades, 
"Many  students  are  vague  and  un- 
sure about  what  they  want  to  do. 
Their  real  abilities  are  buried  in 
categories  they  regard  as 
peripheral."  To  help  dig  out  these 
hidden  abilities  and  interests.  Dr. 
Lea  has  developed  a  series  of  Life- 
Work  Planning  Seminars.  Design- 
ed particularly  for  business  ma- 
jors, but  open  to  aU  students,  the 
seminars  deal  with  interview 
techniques  and  offer  a  framework 
(continued  on  page  6} 


Freshman   Tucker  Operates  Corporation 


by  Thomas  Schuster 
StaS  Reporter 

As  the  founder  and  owner  of 
telephone  company,  a  veteran  Air 
Force  air  traffic  controller  and  flight 
crewman,  Patrick  Tucker,  age 
twenty-five,  came  to  Washington  Col- 
lege this  fall  as  a  member  of  the  class 
of  '88.  Asked  about  his  age  and  ac- 
complishments which  separate  him 
from  most  freshmen.  Tucker  just 
shrugged  and  said,  "I'm  just  trying  to 
get  an  education  like  them." 

Tucker,  who  plans  to  become  an  at- 
torney, describes  his  WC  course  load 
as  "a  strong  basis  for  law  school." 
But  college  life  isn't  the  only  respon- 
sibility he  has.  As  chairman  of  the 
board  of  his  own  corporation, 
TEISAT  Communications,  a  Dover 
based  long  distance  phone  service. 
Tucker  is  also  a  successful 
businessman.  Founded  in  1983,  the 
corporation  provides  nationwide  ser- 
vice iajhe.  states  of  Delaware  and 
North  Carolina.  In  addition  to  the  two 
presently  operating  TEL3AT  offices. 


Tucker  has  plans  for  six  new  offices  in 
the  near  future.  The  corporation  ae- 
a  ,tually  began  quite  simply . 

A  long  distance  rates  map  stirred 
Pat's  curiosity  one  day  as  he  examin- 
ed a  telephone  directory.  Realizing 
that  calls  between  two  states,  or  two 
countries  in  the  case  of  Delaware, 
constituted  a  long  distance  call,  Pat 
had  an  idea.  If  he  could  connect 
residents  of  separate  states  and  coun- 
tries without  the  burden  of  long 
distance  rates  for  a  small  monthly 
service  charge,  a  profitable  business 
was  possible.  After  a  $1,000  invest- 
ment in  equipment,  Pat  was  in 
business,  charging  customers  $10  per 
month  for  his  services.  "Anyone  could 
have  done  it,"  he  said.  Today  with  an- 
nual billing  exceeding  half  a  million 
dollars,  TELSAT  is  on  the  way  up. 


whfen  I  was  eighteen  was  because  1 
couldn't  afford  it."  During  his  time  in 
the  service,  Pat  flew  aircraft  of  all 
types,  including  the  C3-A,  the  largest 
transport  aircraft  in  the  world  today. 
While  serving  as  an  aircrewman,  he 
traveled  through  Europe  as  well  as  all 
over  the  world. 

In  addition  to  his  flying  duties,  Pat 
worked  as  an  air  traffic  controller. 
The  sudden  dismissal  of  striking  con- 
trollers in  1982  assured  a  great  de- 
mand for  experienced  personnel  like 
himself.  Asked  atmut  the  service,  Pat 
said  it  was  "just  like  any  other  job". 
Going  on  to  compare  the  new 
volunteer  military  with  that  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  Pat  commented,  "It's  dif- 
ferent than  it  used  to  be.  if  you  don't 


like  it.  vou  can  quit."  Although  Pat  is  Colege  student. 


uow  officiauy  a  civuiaii,  ne  continues 
to  maintain  his  flying  status  as  a 
member  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

With  his  numerous  commitments, 
Pat  is  unable  to  be  on  campus  for 
much  of  the  week.  Despite  his  many 
trips  from  Chestertown  to  Dover  in  an 
effort  to  juggle  his  school,  business 
and  military  responsibilities,  Pat  is  a 
campus  resident.  He  beUeves  living  in 
a  dormitory  is  part  of  the  college  ex- 
perience. 

After  the  first  week  of  classes,  Pat 
seemed  impressed  with  WC.  He  said 
"I  enjoy  the  personal  relationship  a 
student  can  have  with  the  college." 
Clearly,  Pat  is  anticipating  an  ex- 
citing and  successful  year  with  his 
latest  career,  that  of  a  Washington 


After  graduating  from  Bladensburg' 
Senior  High  in  1977,  Tucker  enlisted  in 
the  Air  Force.  Reflecting  back,  he 
said,  "The  reason  I  didn't  go  to  school 
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Career  Counseling  Benefits  All  Students 


(continued  from  page  i) 
for  resume  writing.  The  seminars 
began  on  Tuesday  and  will  run  for 
the    next    consecutive    three 
Tuesdays. 

Before  finalizing  professional 
goals,  students  benefit  greatly  by 
learning  first  hand  what  a  par- 
ticular career  entails.  "The  job 
needs  to  be  genuinely  satisfying  to 
you. ..and  go  with  the  grain  of  your 
personality,"  explained  Cades.  To 
this  end.  Cades  has  coordinated  the 
Career  Consultant  Program,  in 
which    hundreds    of    recent    WC 


graduates  have  agreed  to  answer 
specific  questions  about  their 
careers,  which  range  from 
teaching  Special  Education  to 
publishing  technical  journals. 

Matched  with  a  graduate,  WC 
students  can  then  pursue  cor- 
respondence or  conduct  interviews 
with  them  on  an  individual  basis. 
In  addition  to  providing  vital  in- 
formation about  professional 
fields,  the  WC  Career  Consultants 
may  prove  to  be  helpful  contacts  in 
the  future. 

In  its  new  location  in  Spanish 
House,    the    Career    Center    now 


boasts  its  own  small  library. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  stop  in 
and  browse  through  the  materials 
any  time  Monday  through  Thurs- 
day. The  books  are  brimming  with 
groups  ranging  from  the  CIA  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the 
Washington  Post.),  as  well  as  time- 
ly information  on  graduate  study 
programs,  fellowships,  and  sum- 
mer study-abroad  programs. 

Ticket  to  Breadline? 
Critics  of  the  liberal  arts  tradi- 
tion maintain  that  a  BA  degree 
prepares  graduates  only  for  the 
breadline.    Cades   vigorously   op- 


A/umni  Fi//  Administrative  Positions 


Three  administrative  positions 
have  recently  been  filled  by  two 
Washington  College  alumni  and  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Wye  Facul- 
ty Seminar. 

Sherry  Magill  has  been  named  to 
the  positon  of  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  President  of  Washington  College. 

"I'm  delighted  by  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  the  college  in  what  I  think  is 
a  very  exciting  administration,"  said 
Magill.  "In  a  time  when  small  liberal 
arts  colleges  are  struggling  for  sur- 
vival. President  Cater  is  determined 


to  see  Washington  College  flourish. 
It's  important  for  us  as  educators, 
professors,  and  administrators  alike 
to  recommit  ourselves  to  the  ideals  of 
liberal  education." 

"Washington  College  has  a  tremen- 
dous potential  for  attracting  gift  sup- 
port," feels  F.  David  Wheelan,  who 
has  just  been  appointed  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  Annual  Support  for  WC. 
Wheelan  has  been  involved  in 
developmental  activities  since  his 
graduation  from  the  College  in  1980. 
His   present   position   was   recently 


created  to  develop  a  broader  spec- 
tnmi  of  donors  contributing  to  the  Col- 
lege's annual  fund.  The  annual  fund 
supports  the  yearly  operations  of  the 
school  with  support  form  alumni, 
parents,  friends,  corporations,  and 
the  community. 

Dale  Trusheim,  who  has  served  as 
Assistant  to  the  President,  Acting 
Director  of  Admissions,  and  Coor- 
dinator of  the  Business  Management 
Department,  has  been  named  Direc- 
tor of  Institutional  Research  for  the 
College. 


Four  Elected  to  Board 


Four  Washington  College  alumni 
have  been  elected  by  their  fellow 
alumni  to  the  College's  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors.  Announce- 
ment of  the  election,  naming  three 
Marylanders  and  an  Illinois  resident 
to  the  board,  was  made  recently  by 
board  Chairman  and  Maryland  Com- 
ptroller Louis  L.  Goldstein. 

William  J.  Brogan  of  Chestertown 
graduated  from  Washington  College 
in  1952  and  served  on  its  board  from 
1974  to  1980.  From  1965  to  1976  Brogan 
was  manager  of  the  Investment, 
Banking,  and  Brokerage  Office  of 
Alex  Brown  in  Easton,  Maryland.  He 
is  presently  the  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Talbot  Bank  in 
Easton. 


Brogan  said  it  would  be  his  respon- 
sibility as  a  Board  member  "to  see 
that  five  or  10  years  from  now  we  are 
still  saying  we're  proud  to  have 
graduated  from  Washington  Col- 
lege." 

William  B.  Johnson  of  Chicago,  Il- 
linois, graduated  from  Washington 
College  in  1940  and  previouslv  served 
on  its  board  from  1964  to  1969.  He 
holds  an  LLB  degree  from  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  was  awarded  an 
honorary  LLB  from  Washington  Col- 
lege in  1975.  A  former  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  Johnson  is  current- 
ly chairman  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  I.e.  Industries,  Inc. 
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"My  father,  brother,  and  I  have  aU 
served  on  the  Board,"  Johnson  said, 
"and  our  family,  originating  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  has  a  traditional  com- 
mitment to  the  best  long-range  in- 
terests of  the  College." 

Michael  Macielag  of  Chestertown 
graduated  from  Washington  College 
in  1973  and  has  served  on  its  Alumni 
Council  since  1978.  A  former  vice 
president  of  the  Chestertown  Bank  of 
Maryland,  Macielag  has  most  recent- 
ly served  at  Washington  College  as 
assistant  to  the  President  and  as  ac- 
ting director  of  Development. 

Macielag  said  as  a  board  member 
he  will  be  addressing  himself  to  the 
need  for  a  greater  endowment  "in  the 
hope  that  a  larger  portion  of  the 
operating  expenses  can  be  paid  from 
sources  other  than  student  fees. ' ' 

Mary  D.  Wood  of  Centreville 
graduated  from  Washington  College 
in  1968.  She  is  a  writer  by  profession 
with  several  published  plays,  poems, 
short  stories,  and  a  children's  book  to 
her  credit.  She  Is  presently  a  board 
member  of  Family  Services.  Inc. 

"The  presence  of  Washington  Col- 
lege in  the  Upper  Shore  area,  as 
employer,  educator,  and  as  fonrai 
where  ideas  may  be  freely  exchang- 
ed, has  enriched  all  of  our  lives  enor- 
mously," said  Wood.  "I  would  like  to 
see  its  influence  widened,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  mind  it  has  to  offer  be 
made  even  more  accessible,  especial- 
ly to  the  older  student.  Having  gone  to 
Washington  College  late  in  life,  I  am 
aware  of  the  special  joys  that  educa- 
ion  can  bring." 


poses  this  viewpoint,  emphasizing 
that  today's  employers  prefer  hir- 
ing an  individual  with  a  well- 
rounded  education,  whom  they  can 
train  for  a  specific  task.  "There 
are  lots  of  people  with  technical 
skills  today  but  they  can't  com- 
municate... A  coherent  paragraph 
is  a  commodity  in  scarce  supply  " 
she  said.  Lea  admits  that 
graduates  need  to  "work  to  find  a 
job,  but  he  adds,  "It's  easier  for  a 
liberal  arts  grad  to  get  a  fufUling 
job."  To  the  Career  Planning 
Director,this  element  is  more  im- 
portant. 

"I  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
will  find  jobs,"  he  said,  then  added, 
"Establishing  a  career  is  not  just 
getting  a  job  and  making  money. 
It's  settling  of  goals  and  the 
achievement  of  interests."  The  ser- 
vices ottered  by  the  Career 
Counseling  Service  Center  are 
designed  to  serve  this  end. 


Campus 
Calendar 

Friday,  October  5 
4:00  p.m.:  Eugene  B.  Casey  Swim 
Center  Dedication;  Poolside 
New  Faculty  Reception;   Hynson 
Ringgold  House 

7:30   p.m.:    Film   Series    "Entre 
Nous;  "Bill  Smith 
9:30    p.m.:     SGA    Band    "The 
Movies; "  Coffee  House 

Saturday,  October  6 
Soccer  V.  Albright;  away 
Volleyball  v.  St.  Mary's;  away 
12:30  p.m.:   Greek  Day  Games; 
athletic  field 

10:00  p.m.:  Panhel  Party;  open  to 
aU;  Middle  Hall 

Monday,  October 

7:00  p.m.:  Volleyball  v.  Johns 
Hopkins;  home 

8:00  p.m.:  Lecture  Series  - 
"Modem  Man  in  the  Ancient 
Islands:  Htunan  Impact  on  New 
Zealand,"  by  Stuart  S.  Bamforth; 
Hynson  Lounge 

Tuesday,  October  8 
3:00  p.m.:  Soccer  v.  Ursinus;  home 

Wednesday,  October  10 
Volleyball  at  Goucher 
5 :  00  p.m. :  Ham  and  Oyster  Diimer, 
Washington  College  Food  Service; 
Main  Dining  Room 
8:00  p.m.:   Sophie  Kerr  Lecture 
Series  -  "Medieval  Children  and 
the  Poetics  of  Romance,"  by  Ben- 
nett Brockman;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 

Thursday,  October  11 
7:15  p.m.:  Library  Film  Series  - 
The    Empty    Quarter;    Miller 
Library 

8:00  p.m.:  Drama  Production  - 
The  Lady  from  the  Sea  by  Henrick 
Ibsen;  Tawes  Theatre 
8:00  p.m.:  William  James  Forum - 
God,  Politics,  and  the  Fundamen- 
talists: A  Liberal's  Perspective 
by"  by  F.  Forrester  Church;  Hyn- 
son Lounge 
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Volleyball  Stands  at  1-7  Record 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

Washington  College's  women's 
voUeybaU  team  brought  its  record 
to  1-7  this  week,  by  competing  in  a 
tri-team  match  and  a  multi-team 
tournament.  On  September  26,  the 
Shorewomen  traveled  south  to 
square  off  against  Chesapeake 
Community  College  and  Charles 
Community  College. 

The  first  contest  for  Washington 
was  versus  Charles.  Charles  over- 
whelmed the  Shore  squad, 
defeating  them  in  two  straight 
games  15-1  and  15-2. 

Rebounding  from  this  defeat,  WC 
played    strongly    against 


Chesapeake.  The  Chesapeake  team 
proved  to  be  no  match  for  the 
Shorewomen.  By  passing  well  and 
running  a  smart  offensive  attack, 
Washington  triumphed  15-2,  15-5. 
Coach  Fall  commented  that  she 
was  pleased  to  see  that  the  young 
team  was  managing  to  hold  its  own 
against  its  more  experienced  op- 
ponents. 

The  Shore  spikers  next  ventured 
north  to  Pennsylvania  for  a 
weekend  tournament  at 
Elizabethtown  on  September  28th 
and  29th.  WC  was  paired  with  five 
other  teams  to  form  one  of  two 
pools.  The  five  squads  included 
Eastern,  Swarthmore,  Ursinus, 
Elizabethtown,  and  Cabrini. 


Soccer  Loses 


by  Bill  Faust 
Staff  Reporter 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
Washington  College  soccer  team 
played  Swarthmore  away,  losing 
the  game  by  a  score  of  7-0.  The 
Shoremen  now  stand  at  a  record  of 
24. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  game,  the 
team  demonstrated  strong  play, 
allowing  only  two  goals.  Un- 
fortunately, the  game  was  not 
played  without  some  controversy. 
Head  Coach  Tom  Bowman  cited 
one  bad  call  in  which  one  of  the  two 
goals  were  scored. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  game, 
the  Shoremen  lost  five  more  goals 


and  recorded  only  one  shot  at  the 
opponent's  goal.  Coach  Bowman 
cited  the  opponents  experience  and 
better  playing  skills  as  instrumen- 
tal in  procuring  WC's  defeat.  He 
also  noted,  "Even  though  we  were 
down  7-0,  the  team  still  didn't  give 
up.  The  blame  wasn't  put  on 
anyone,  it  was  a  team  effort." 

The  Shorekickers  faired  better 
defensively  as  goalie,  Frank 
Malone,  recorded  twelve  saves. 
Next  week's  games  include 
Albright  away  on  Saturday,  Ur- 
sinus home  on  Tuesday  at  3:00,  and 
Haverf ord  home  on  Friday  at  3 :  00. 


Runners  Place  Second 


by  John  Cimunings 
Staff  Reporter 

Last  Saturday,  the  Shoremen 
Cross  Country  team  traveled  to 
Lynchburg,  Va.  to  compete  against 
Chayanuga,  Bridgewater,  and  Lyn- 
chburg. At  the  meet,  the  Shoremen 
finished  second  out  of  four  teams. 
Lychburg  won  the  contest,  followed 
by  WC,  which  defeated  both 
Bridgewater  and  Chayanuga. 

"Beating  Bridgewater  proved 
that  we're  much  more  competitive 
this  year,"  notes  Chris  Buc- 
cheister. 


In  last  week's  meet,  the 
Shoremen  had  three  runners,  Jon 
Adams,  John  Cummings,  and  Sean 
Ireton  finish  between 
Bridgewater's  first  and  second 
runners.  Lino  Padron,  who  improv- 
ed on  his  time  for  this  course 
finished  next  for  WC.  Chris  Buc- 
cheister,  who  rounded  out  the  top 
five  for  Washington,  also  finished 
with  a  better  time  than  previously. 
Vic  DeSantis,  Russell  Hertler,  and 
Lars  Hendricksen  also  finished  for 
WC,  with  DeSantis  improving  his 
course  time  by  approximately 
three  minutes. 
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Friday  evening  opened  for  the 
Shorewomen  with  a  match  versus 
Eastern  College.  Here,  WC 
mounted  an  early  attack  which 
resulted  in  a  14-7  lead.  However, 
the  team  could  not  maintain  this 
position,  ensuring  Eastern's  16-14 
win.  Eastern  captured  the  next 
game  15-4  to  become  the  match  vic- 
tor. 

The  tired  Washington  players 
ended  Friday  night  with  a  loss  to 
one  of  the  pretournament 
favorites,  Swarthmore.  According 
to  Coach  Fall,  the  Shore  spikers 
played  well  in  spite  of  the  defeat. 

WC  dropped  three  additional  con- 
tests on  Saturday  to  the  remaining 
teams  in  their  pool.  However,  in 


Ursmus  match,  the  Shorewomen 
came  back  strongly  in  the  second 
to  capture  the  game  15-9  after  los- 
mg  the  first  game.  In  the  deciding 
game,  Washington  played  a  close 
Sf™«.  but  eventuaUy  succumbed 

■The  last  two  matches  were  lost  to 
Elizabethtown  and  Cabrini  by 
scores  of  15-2,  15-7,  and  15-3  154i 
respectively. 

The  emergence  of  freshman  Sue 
Coulter  as  an  effective  player  is  of 
special  note  to  WC  fans.  "She  is 
very  steady  and  plays  with  few  er- 
rors," stated  Coach  Fall.  With  Uttle 
to  no  background  in  volleyball 
Coulter's  play  has  been  quite  a  sur- 
prise for  WC. 


Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


by  Darrell  Jester 

The  W.C.F.S.  is  featuring  its 
traditional  Eastern  Shore  Ham  and 
Oyster  Dinner  this  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 10th.  The  menu  will  consist  of 
Baked  Ham,  Deep  Fried  Oysters, 
scalloped  potatoes,  candied  yams 
and  apples,  stewed  tomatoes,  seed- 
ed rye  bread,  and  our  regular  salad 
bar.  The  Shoreman's  Snack  Bar 
will  also  be  available  that  evening. 
Students  who  are  not  familiar  with 
oysters  will  be  In  for  a  real  treat. 
Oysters  are  harvested  locally  and 
are  a  primary  source  of  income  In 
this  area.  The  Ham  and  Oyster 
Dinner  is  free  to  all  boarding 
students  and  $6.00  for  guests. 

This  week,  October  1  through  7 
and  next  week,  October  8  through 
14,  the  W.C.F.S.  is  holding  a  coffee 
taste  off.  This  week's  brand  Is  Max- 


well House,  our  current  brand,  and 
next  week's  brand  will  be  Folgers. 
Ballots  will  be  available  at  dinner 
on  Sunday,  October  14,  for  the 
students  to  vote  on  whether  the 
W.C.F.S.  should  stay  with  Maxwell 
House  or  switch  to  Folgers. 

Finally,  the  W.C.F.S.  handbook 
states  that  the  Dining  Hall  operates 
under  a  self-busing  system.  When 
you  are  finished  eating,  deposit 
your  tray  with  all  of  your  dishes  on 
the  conveyor  belt  going  into  the 
dishroom.  Deposit  your  silverware 
in  the  soaking  tub  next  to  the  con- 
veyor belt.  In  the  last  two  weeks,  a 
problem  has  arisen  because 
students  have  not  been  busing  their 
tables  after  finishing  their  meal.  A 
reminder:  after  you  have  finished 
eating,  please  clear  your  tables. 


IE.\i\Ei3y  Awr 
C«irrf  Snc( 

Donuts.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies,  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfast  5  AM.    11  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Mon.-Thurs.-Sat.  5  A.M. -6  P.M. 

FrI-  5A.M. -9PH. 

Sun.  5A.M. -2P.M. 


TOWNESfORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PJ.AZA 


Phone  778-1501 


Applications  are  now  being 
n<Ung     accepted  for  dining  room 
\and  kitchen  help. 

Excellent  earnings. 
Contact  Danelie  at  778-2100 


Blue  Bird  Tavern 

presents 

"PHAZE" 

appearing  Sat.,  0ctober6 

from  8:30-12:30 

LOOK  FOR  OUR  LUNCHEON  SPECIALS! 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 
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Boxing:  Sport  or  Legal  Manslaughter  ? 


Like  prisoners  in  Plato's  cave, 
boxing  tans  have  been  deceived  in- 
to believing  that  a  mere  shadow  of 
the  truth  is  actually  truth  itself. 

The  shadow,  created  by  pro- 
moters and  media  members,  is  the 
idea  that  boxers  are  noble  warriors 
somewhat  akin  to  Homeric  heros. 
instead  of  terrifying  Hector,  or 
•■manslaughtering  AchUles,"  we 
have  "Boom  Boom  Maneini"  and 
"Macho  Camocho." 

The  propaganda  that  surrounds 
boxuig  is  intoxicating  It  appeals  to 
a  very  basic  instinct  that  lurks 
deep  inside  all  people:  a  primitive 
lust  for  violence.  Boxers  appear  as 
ultimate  role  n^odels:  tough,  sexy 
and  most  importantly;  singular. 
The  boxer  does  not  fade  into  a 
crowd  the  way  a  football  player 
does.  Instead  he  stands  alone,  a 
shining  example  of  machismo,  dar- 
ing the  man  across  from  him  to  kill 
or  be  killed.  Two  come  into  a  box- 
ing ring  standing;  often  only  one 
wiU  leave  that  way. 

However,  if  one  were  to  shine  a 
light  beam  of  knowledge  onto  the 
shadow  of  deception,  the  warrior 
image  disappears.  Instead,  it  is 
replaced  by  that  of  a  tragic  hero. 
The  "ultimate  male,"  if  truth  be 
known,  is  more  often  than  not  an 
uneducated,  underprivledged  ghet- 
to dweller.  Unable  to  make  a  living 
with  his  mind,  he  turns  to  his 
hands. 

Sadly,  the  boxer  is  not  just  a  blue 
collar  worker.  He  is  actually  a 
stooge  who  is  expoUted  by  any 
number  of  leeches.  Baited  by  pro- 
mises of  great  wealth  and  fame, 
the  fighter  turns  to  the  ring  as  a 
means  of  escaping  an  otherwise 
dull  life. 

Boxing  is  an  escape... for  awhile. 
However,  glory  and  money  are 
small  compensation  when  what  is 
being  sold  is  health,  and  possibly 
life.  For  the  boxer,  brutality 
ultimately  loses  its  romantic  quali- 
ty- 

Muhamed  Ali  may  be  the  sports 
ultimate  success  story.  Starting 
out  as  a  poor,  St.  Louis  kid  named 
Cassius  Clay,  he  went  on  to  win 


Playing  the  Field 


by  Jack  Gilden 


Olympic  gold.  From  there  he 
became  one  of  the  most 
recongnizable  figures  in  the  world. 
His  great  athletic  ability,  teamed 
with  his  arrogant  bragging,  made 
him  an  interesting  and  enduring 
figure,  as  well  as  a  world  cham- 
pion. 

Unfortunately,  glory  has  its 
price,  and  for  Ali  that  cost  may  be 
more  than  he  is  willing  to  pay.  Two 
weeks  ago  he  voluntarily  checked 
into  a  hospital  under  the  advice  of 
doctors,  who  fear  he  may  be  show- 
ing signs  of  Parkinson's  disease. 

Whether  or  not  Ali  actually  has 
Parkinson's  is  almost  academic  at 
this  point.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
he  does  have  at  least  some 
damage.  Anyone  who  remembers 
the  young  Ali  quickly  debating 
Howard  Cossell,  and  spewing 
poetic  predictions  of  his  fights,  has 
no  doubt  that  the  sluggish,  inar- 
ticulate shell  of  a  person  that  they 
now  see  is  somehow  damaged. 

AU  is  not  an  isolated  case,  nor  is 
it  the  saddest.  Boxing  has  always 
been  plagued  by  ring  deaths,  the 
most  visible  of  which  occurred  just 
two  years  ago.  Korean  tighter  Duk 
Koo  Kim  was  literally  beaten  to 
death  by  Ray  Maneini . 

Still,  barbaric  as  it  may  seem, 
people  love  boxing.  WHY? 

Washington  College  psychology 
professor  Jim  Kirk  otters  this, 
"Some  psychologists  would  say 
that  blood  sports  satisfy  something 
for  us.  Jung,  tor  example,  claims 
that  humans,  having  evolved  from 
brutes,  still  have  brute  within.  That 
part  of  us  needs  to  be  exercised, 
and  boxing  fUls  that  need." 

Dr.  Marcia  Pelehat,  also  of  the 
Washington  College  psychology 
department,  offers  this  view,  "Peo- 
ple grow  up  with  boxing,  so  they 


PAT  It  SKIPPER  PRICE 

VILLAGE  TAVERN 
TAVERN  LIQUORS 

SPECIALS ■ 


Monday  Nite 
10-12 

Coors 

Bottles  or  Cans 

70' 


Wednesday  Nite 
10-12 

Imported 
Beer 

90' 


Thursday  Nite 
11-12 


Happy 
Hour 


Every  Monday  thru  Saturday 

5-6 
Happy  Hour 


fOmi  YOURPARTYm  NEEDS 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 


We  Stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 


778-2988 
Ice  Cold  Beer  &-  Wine 


We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 

STOP  IN  AT 
JIM'S  COLLEGE  HEIGHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs./8.24  per  carton 


don't  see  it  as  being  violent  and 
sick.  If  the  same  people  were  to  see 
the  same  behavior  on  the  street,  it 
is  likely  that  they  would  be  repuls- 
ed. However,  boxing  is  a  part  of 
social  learning.  There  is  that  tradi- 
tional image  of  'Dad'  teaching  his 
son  masculine  habits:  shaving,  tie- 
ing  a  tie,  and  to  some  extent;  'the 
manly  art  of  boxing'.  Also,  the 
gloves  the  fighters  wear  somehow 
justify  the  sport.  It  seems  more 


civilized  than  a  street  brawl 
because  flesh  is  not  actually  lan- 
ding on  flesh." 

The  fact  that  boxing  gloves 
legitimize  the  sport  is  sickeningly 
ironic.  Actually,  the  gloves  are 
meant  to  protect  hands,  not  heads. 
If  boxers  weren't  allowed  to  wear 
golves  they  wouldn't  be  able  to 
deUver  blows  to  the  head  (which  is 
what  causes  the  damage  and 
death) .  Since  fighters  do  need  hand 
protection,  the  sport  would  be 
made  safer  by  increasing  the 
gloves  ouncage,  thus  softening 
blows  to  the  head.  Also,  headgear, 
similar  to  what  is  worn  in  the 
Olympics,  should  be  required. 

It's  time  for  fans  and  officials  to 
start  making  that  journey  out  of 
the  cave. 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Sharon  Himmanen 
News  Editor 

The  ability  to  get  along  with  the 
new  players,  a  positive  attitude, 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  volleyball 
court  are  just  a  tew  of  the  reasons 
why  junior  Maggie  Murray  has 
been  named  this  week's  outstan- 
ding athlete.  In  addition,  she  is,  ac- 
cording to  Coach  Penny  Fall,  the 
most  consistent  setter  and  passer. 
"Maggie  forms  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  rest  ot  the  team 
revolves,"  comments  Coach  Fall. 

Murray  attended  Ursulina 
Academy  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  where  whe  played 
volleyball  for  four  years.  Her  in- 
terest in  the  game  resulted  from 
her  two  older  sisters,  who  were  in- 
volved with  the  high  school  team. 


"I  just  sort  of  followed  along,"  she 
comments. 

A  transfer  student  from 
Westchester  University,  PA,  Mur- 
ray is  beginning  her  second  year  on 
the  WC  volleyball  team.  "We're  a 
real  young  team.  We're  just 
building  for  the  next  couple  of 
years.  If  we  work  hard,  we'll  win 
some  games  this  year,"  states 
Murray. 

However,  she  expressed  op- 
timism over  the  team's  ability  to 
work  together.  She  states, 
"Everybody's  pretty  much 
together.  We  went  away  the 
weekend  before  last  and  that  seem- 
ed to  bring  everybody  together  as 
far  as  both  playing  and  being  able 
to  play  together  and  being  friends 
with  everybody." 
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\/lissing  Constitution  Plagues  SGA 


by  Amy  Self  ert 

Editor-in-Chief 

and 

Sharon  Himmanen 

News  Editor 
Following  the  precedent  of  past 
Student  Government  Association 
presidents,  in  the  appointment  of 
student  representatives  to  the 
Standing  Faculty  Committees,  it 
appears  that  SGA  president 
Melissa  Combes  has  violated  the 
constitution  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  as  stated  in  the 
1978-79  Student  Handbook. 

The  constitution  of  this  organiza- 
tion provides  that  "it  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Student 
Academic  Board...  to  fully  deter- 
mine the  structure  of  the  student 
representaion  on  all  faculty  and 
Board  committees,  so  that  each 
representative  (of  the  Student 
Academic  Board)  must  serve  on  at 
least  one  College  committe'-  and 
report  back  to  the  Student 
Academic  Board."  (Art.  3,  Sect. 
5e)  Furthermore,  the  constitution 
states  that  these  representatives 
are  to  be  elected  in  the  campus- 
wide  election  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  SGA.  (Art.  6, 
Sect.  2).  However,  citing  prece- 
dent, Combes  states,  "In  the  past  it 
hasn't  been  done  by  the  constitu- 
tion." Despite  this  tradition.  Com- 
bes concedes  that  this  infraction 
upon  constitutional  rules  is  partial- 
ly the  result  of  her  own  unf  amiliari- 
ty  with  the  constitution.  She  ex- 
plains, "I  didn't  inherit  a  constitu- 
tion." According  to  Combes,  the 
SGA's  only  copy  of  the  constitution 
was  lost  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
SGA  files  when  their  office  was 
moved  this  past  summer. 

"The  SGA  president  from  two 
years  ago  says  he  has  a  copy  which 
would  be  more  (recent)  because  it 
was  updated  (after  1978-79),"  Com- 
bes adds.  Because  a  more  recently 
revised  constitution  allegedly  ex- 
ists. Combes  thought  it  best  not  to 
pursue  any  earlier  and  possibly  ob- 
solete versions  located  in  the  Col- 

ge  archives. 
Constitution  Never  Revised 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the 
1978-79  constitution.  The  Student 
Government  Association's  con- 
stitution may  be  dissolved  at  any 
time  during  the  academic  year  by 
referendum  in  which  a  three- 
fourths  majority  vote  in  support  of 
such  action,  provided  that  at  least 


Homecoming! 

Friday,  October  12 
6  00  p.m.:  Fourth  Annual  HaU  of 
f'ame  Banquet;  Hynson  Lounge 

Saturday,  October  13 
I0;OO    a.m.:     Hynson-Ringgold 
House  Open 

11:00   a.m.:    Alumni    Soccer   and 
Lacrosse  Games 
2:00  p.m.:  Alumni  Soccer  Game 
8:00    p.m.:     SGA     Homecoming 
Dnnce;  Hodson  Hall 


two-thirds  of  the  eligible  students 
vote."  (Art.  1,  Sect.  3)  In  addition, 
a  new  constitution  must  be 
ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
SGA.  An  investigation  of  the 
Elm  files  and  the  student  hand- 
books located  in  the  College  Ar- 
chives revealed  no  evidence  of  a 


notes  the  revisions  were  never  ac- 
tually accomplished.  "We  never 
did  it.  We  had  a  lot  of  drafts  and 
proposals,  but  a  new  constitution 
never  actually  passed.  We  got  it 
past  the  SGA,  but  it  never  went 
before  the  whole  student  body." 
Young  adds  that  a  student  referen- 


A  Perspective 


new  constitution  having  been  for- 
mally adopted  since  1978. 

In  the  fall  of  1980,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  SGA  president  Jay 
Young,  a  committee  headed  by 
Dave  Pointon  was  established  to 
consider  possible  revisions  to  the 
SGA  constitution.  However,  Young 


dum    dissolving    the    constitution 
was  never  actually  achieved. 

Dr.  Robert  Fallaw,  SGA  advisor 
from  1980  to  1981,  confirms  this.  In 
reviewing  the  SGA  minutes  from 
that  year,  Fallaw  states  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  dissolution  or 
ratification  of  the  SGA  constitu- 


tion. In  addition,  Dr.  James 
Seiman,  who  advised  the  SGA  from 
1981-1982,  states,  "It  did  not  happen 
the  year  I  was  advisor."  Further- 
more, Maureen  Mclntyre,  Dean  of 
Students,  adds  that  the  1978-1979 
document  is  the  most  recent  SGA 
constitution  in  existence. 
Confusion  Reigns 

The  constitution  first  failed  to  be 
disseminated  to  the  student  body  in 
1979-1980  when  it  was  withheld 
from  the  Student  Handbook.  Dean 
Mclntyre  notes  that  the  SGA  had 
plans  to  publish  and  distribute  the 
constitution  independently  of  the 
handbook.  However,  this  was  not 
done. 

Because  the  constitution  has  not 
appeared  in  print  since  1979,  confu- 
( Continued  on  Page  5) 


Freshman  C/ass  Officers  Elected 


by  Kelly  Morrissey 
Assistant  Editor 


Cecilia  Kosenkranius  triumphed 
over  five  other  nominees  to  become 
freshman  class  president  in  the  Oc- 
tober 14th  freshman  class  officer 
elections.  In  what  SGA  Elections 
Committee  chairman,  Bryan 
Bishop,  described  as  a  "Close  race 
up  to  the  end,"  Lisa  Buckley  ran  a 
threatening  second  to  the  vic- 
torious Kosenkranius.  In  addition, 
Tim  Savin  captured  the  vice 
presidency;  Leslie  D'Ablemoimt 
was  elected  secretary  and  Dara 
Brenner  seized  the  treasurer  posi- 
tion. 

This  year's  contest  sported  one  of 
the  most  crowded  ballots  in  years. 
In  addition  to  the  six  nominees  for 
president,  five  candidates  ran  for 
vice  president,  three  for  treasurer 
and  two  for  secretary.  A  total  of 
sixteen  people  were  nominated  to 
the  ballot.  "I  was  pleased  at  the 
amount  of  people  who  ran,"  confid- 
ed (^airman  Bishop,  "and  it  was 
one  of  the  biggest  elections  we've 
had  for  class  officers  in  years." 

Voter  turnout  was  also  up  in  com- 
parison to  past  years  as  a  little 
under  50%  of  the  eligible  voters 
came  to  the  polls.  According  to 
Bishop's  calculations  approx- 
imately 110  voted  out  of  a  class  of 
224. 

The  newly  elected  president  and 

I  her  executive  board  are  already 
working  on  their  first  project. 
Kosenkranius  cites  plans  involving 
the  upcoming  Parents  Day  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  Freshman 
class.  "We  are  holding  a  meeting 
on  Wednesday,''  said 
Kosenkranius,  "for  freshman  to 
give  ideas."  The  president  hopes  to 
incorporate  a  luncheon  and  a  facul- 
ty speech  into  the  curriculum  for 
Parent's  Day.  Moreover  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  newly  elected  secretary, 
Leslie  D'Ablemount,  Kosenkranius 
expressed  a  desire  to  also  include 
"some  kind  of  cocktail  party 
around  the  pool."  However,  the 
freshman  president   believes  the 


rule  prohibiting  any  sort  of  glass 
object  from  being  in  the  pool  area 
may  present  a  serious  obstacle  to 
this  suggestion. 

As  the  new  officers  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  organize,  plans  for  the 
Birthday  Ball  decorations  have  not 
been  considered  to  date.  "We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  Birthday  Ball,"  stated 
D'Ablemount.  However  the 
secretary  gave  assurances  that 
Ball  plans  are  included  on  the  list 
of  discussion  topics  for  an  upcom- 


ing freshman  class  officer  meeting 
with  Dean  of  Students,  Edward 
Maxcy. 

The  freshman  officials  are  confi- 
dent that  they  will  be  able  to 
cooperate  with  each  other  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Kosenkranius  and  Secretary 
D'Ablemount  are  roommates  was 
described  as  "convenient"  by  both. 
"We  know  each  other,"  said 
D'Ablemount,  "and  we  can  work 
together  very  well." 


Pool     Dedicated 


by  Claire  Yaniga 
Chief  Reporter 

Executed  with  a  style  unique  to 
W.C,  the  Eugene  Casey  Swim 
Center  was  dedicated  on  Friday, 
October  5,  1984.  Eugene  Casey, 
benefactor  of  the  swim  center  in- 
itiated the  dedication  saying,  "I 
now  dedicate  swim  center  to  W.C, 
its  students,  its  faculty  and  its 
friends." 

In  addition  to  Casey  and  his  wife, 
the  crowd  included  several 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
and  Governors.  SGA  President, 
Missy  Combes,  Dean  Barbara 
Mowatt,  President  Douglass  Cater 
and  Louis  Goldstein  (Class  of  '37). 
This  crowd  entered  the  swim 
center  to  behold  the  first  interview 
of  the  pool. 

Louis  Goldstein  donated  one 
thousand  doUars  toward  the  first 
pubhc  membership  to  the  swim 
club  and  urged  others  in  the  crowd 
to  follow  his  lead.  Whether  or  not 
the  standard  membership  will  be 
this  price  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. Goldstein  noted  that  today 
the  college  "added  a  cornerstone  to 
the  great  foundation  by  which 
Washington  College  stands." 

"A  dream  long  held  is  being 
realized,  a  dream  dreamed  by 
faculty  and  students  aUke,"  stated 
Casey.  He  hopes  the  pool  will  be  "A 
place  of  friendship  and  healthy  ex- 
ercise combined  with  happiness  of 
spirit."  The  crowd  responded  en- 


thusiastically to  Casey's  remarks. 
Excitement  for  the  event  ran  high. 
Everyone  involved  in  the  project 
expressed  optimism  and  satisfac- 
tion. "This  was  a  really  fun  project 
for  the  office  and  I  hope  that 
everyone  here  enjoys  it  as  much  as 
we  enjoyed  working  on  it,"  com- 
mented Al  Recker,  Vice  President 
for  Giant  Construction. 

Student  gratitude  and  anticipa- 
tion was  expressed  by  Missy  Com- 
bes. Jonathon  Adams  extended  his 
"hearty"  thanks  to  the  Caseys. 
Although  the  pool  is  as  yet  un- 
completed, it  is  expected  to 
become  a  lively  center  of  campus. 
As  Casey  said,  "Today  is  one  of  the 
highpoints  for  me  and  I  hope  for 
Washington  College  and  the  Com- 
munity of  Chestertown.  I  feel  hap- 
py and  humble  at  the  same  time," 
remarked  Casey. 


No  Elm 

Because  of  Fall  Weekend,  there 
wiU  be  no  Elm  pubUshed  on  Fri- 
day, October  19,  1984.  Publication 
will  resume  on  Friday,  October  26, 
1984.  There  will  be  no  staff  meeting 
on  Sunday,  October  14,  1984,  but 
there  will  be  an  important  meeting 
on  Sunday,  October  28,  1984,  which 
all  Elm  staffers  should  plan  to  at- 
tend.  
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Editorial 

Ignorance  is  Bliss? 

As  a  political  system  based  on  the  participation  of  all 
members  of  society,  a  democracy  depends  on  the  establish- 
ment of  an  informed  and  enlightened  public.  Without  such 
educated  participants,  a  democratic  system  easily  can  fall 
prey  to  abuse  or  corruption  of  power.  Having  been  designed  as 
a  democracy,  Washington  College's  Student  Government 
Association  is  no  different.  In  order  to  have  a  functional  and  ef- 
fective Student  Government,  the  student  body  must  make  a 
conscious  effort  to  educate  itself  about  the  rules  upon  which  this 
organization  is  built. 

It  appears,  however,  that  such  political  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  WC's  student  body  and  its  leaders  has  been  significantly 
lacking.  In  recent  years,  the  SGA  has  kept  only  one  copy  of  its 
constitution  within  its  files.  The  executive  committee  did  not 
circulate  copies  of  the  constitution  to  the  senators  or  to  the  cam- 
pus at  large.  This  single  copy  has  been  lost,  and  apparently 
there  has  been  little  or  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  SGA  to 
recover  it.  As  a  result,  the  members  of  the  present  SGA,  in- 
cluding the  executive  committee,  are  unaware  of  the  exact  pro- 
visions of  their  own  constitution.  Thus,  the  governors  of  the  stu- 
dent body  are  relying  on  precedent  rather  than  formal  written 
guidelines.  The  danger  of  such  a  system  was  made  evident  in 
the  last  week.  The  SGA  president  made  appointments  of  stu- 
dent representatives  to  the  standing  faculty  committees,  ap- 
parently without  following  procedures  outlined  in  any  constitu- 
tion. While  not  prompted  by  any  Machiavellian  designs  to  cen- 
tralize power  within  the  executive  officers,  such  actions  have 
resulted  in  potentially  serious  consequences.  Because  the  in- 
dividuals appointed  to  the  student-faculty  committees  do  not  in- 
clude necessarily  the  members  of  the  Student  Academic  Board, 
the  policy  and  goals  of  the  SAB  may  not  be  effectively  sup- 
ported or  developed.  Therefore,  the  ultimate  effect  of  such 
enlightenment  could  be  to  weaken  the  power  which  the  student 
body  can  and  should  assert  in  the  governing  of  College  affairs. 

While  the  present  problem  is  disheartening,  it  could  be 
remedied  with  a  healthy  dose  of  education.  Student  government 
leaders  as  well  as  the  individaul  members  of  the  student  body 
must  actively  attempt  to  inform  themselves  of  their  rights  and 
responsibilities.  The  SGA  must  futill  its  duty  and  responsibility 
to  educate  itself  about  the  constitution.  It  also  must  apply  these 
rules  in  an  appropriate  and  meaningful  manner.  In  adition,  the 
student  body  must  fufill  its  responsibility  to  familiarize 

itself  with  the  laws  governing  the  student  government.  Students 
should  point  out  mistakes  and  abuses  within  the  system  when 
they  occur.  To  ensure  that  these  responsibhities  are  met,  copies 
of  the  student  government  constitution  should  be  distributed  to 
all  SGA  senators  and  be  included  in  the  Student  Handbook,  as  it 
once  was. 
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I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  students  living  off  campus 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a 
lounge  and  that  there  is  no  better 
time  than  now  to  ask  for  one. 

Because  the  day  student  is  in  the 
minority,  he  feels  more  removed 
from  the  day  to  day  life  of  the  col- 
lege. Because  we  are  in  a  rural 
area,  transportation  is  difficult  for 
many  students  and  there  is  a  mark- 
ed difference  between  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  town  and  college. 
These  problems  make  a  day  stu- 
dent lounge  an  urgent  need  for 
Washington  College. 

Ideally,  we  should  have  a  quiet 
place  with  tables  and  chairs  as  well 
as  kitchen  facilities.  There  is  no 
place  on  campus  to  eat  a  brought 


lunch  and  the  library  is  not  the  pro 
per  place  to  unwind  betweei 
classes  or  to  wait  several  hours  io. 
a  night  class  iihome  is  far  away. 

I  suggest  to  all  day  students,  not 
traditional  students,  and  studeni 
of  the  graduate  program  to  be  sur 
your  needs  and  ideas  be  taken  inl 
account.  I  have  found  many  peopl 
in  the  administration  helpful  an 
interested.  Please  write  to  yoi 
SGA  representative,  or  the  dean 
of  students,  or  the  head  of  your  pro 
gram  and  help  them  provide  bette 
service. 

Remember  that  the  Case 
building  is  still  being  planned,  an 
that  we  need  facilities  in  the  it 
terum. 

Deirdre  Mclntyr 


Rosin  Responds 


A  letter  last  week  from 
Christopher  Doherty  to  The  Elm 
misleadingly  claimed  that  I  "con- 
fronted" him  in  the  library  to  tell 
him  that  The  Washington  Post  was 
a  Moonie  newspaper,  and  that  I  in- 
terrupted his  reading  of  The  Post. 

The  fact  is  that  he  walked  up  to 
where  I  was  seated  reading,  and  in- 
terrupted me  by  initiating  the  con- 
versation. 

'  As  for  The  Post,  it  is  now  partly 
owned  by  a  close  associate  of  Rev. 
Moon.  It  will  probably  not  become 
more  inaccurate  or  slanted  in  its 
coverage  of  the  news  than  it 
already  is  as  a  result. 


I  regret  that  The  Elm  omitted  i 
paragraph  in  my  last  letter  ffl 
human  rights  which  referrd  to  the  I 
years  I  have  been  active  in  the 
field,  and  to  the  difficulty  I  es- 
perienced  in  getting  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration to  speak  out  on  tbi 
Cambodian  genocide,  the  worst 
human  rights  violation  of  receni 
times.  Since  then  I  have  donateJ 
many  hours  to  hiiman  rights,  wort- 
ing  particularly  with  editors  to  br 
ing  news  of  rights  abuses  whid 
have  been  ignored  or  suppresse* 
by  their  staffs  to  the  attention  o 
the  public. 

Henry  Rosil 
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Publications'  Needs 


fsi  open  letter  to  Amy  Seifert  and 
Phyllis  Proctor: 

I  was  able  to  reach  Amy  by 
telephone  as  soon  as  I  read  your 
letter  in  The  Elm.  (Unaccountably, 
Itie  Elm  was  not  delivered  to  Bun- 
ting Hall  nor  did  the  original  letter 
come  to  my  desk.  The  Dean's  Of- 
fice received  what  appears  to  be  a 
jerox  copy  which  was  belatedly 
called  to  my  attention. ) 

As  I  told  Amy,  I  regret  very 
much  the  failure  of  communication 


in  advance  about  the  changes  in 
Spanish  House.  The  buck  stops 
with  me.  I  had  to  make  the  alloca- 
tion of  offices  for  the  teaching  pro- 
grams of  the  College.  During  the 
summer,  I  walked  a  good  mile  over 
the  campus  searching  for  the  best 
alternatives  for  your  editorial 
needs.  It  was  my  hope  that  you 
would  be  shown  at  least  two 
choices,  including  space  in  the  old 
office  of  education  across  from  the 
Alumni  House  on  Washington 
Avenue.    Apparently,    there    was 


breakdown  in  consultations  with 
you.  Please  accept  my  personal 
apology. 

Let  us  look  to  the  future.  I  have 
spoken  to  Dean  Mclntire  and  to  Bill 
Coleman  about  exploring  im- 
mediately alternative  darkroom 
space.  As  the  semester  progresses, 
let  us  confer  about  the  possible 
changes  of  office  space  in  the  se- 
cond semester,  including  the 
renovated  Somerset  dormitory. 
Let   me   know    if   you   have   any 


Elm     Editorial     Criticized 


We  so  thoroughly  agreed  with 
yoiu'  editorial  in  last  week's  Elm 
that  we  simply  had  to  write  and  let 
you  know.  We  also  notice  the  lack 
of  individuality  on  ours  and  other 
campuses.  We  should  all  don  hippie 
garb,  grab  some  anti-nuke  signs, 
and  march  on  Rt.  213.  But  let's  all 
do  it  together.  That'll  show 
everyone  what  individuals  we  are. 

After  sifting  through  the  mean- 
ingless ironies  and  vague  accusa- 
tions in  last  week's  editorial,  we 
were  still  confused  about  your 
point,  and  we  completely  missed 


any  constructive  solutions  you  had 
to  offer. 

K  your  attack  was  solely  directed 
at  the  S.G.A.,  then  perhaps  you 
should  have  attended  the  meeting 
yourself,  and  based  your  argument 
on  first-hand  information  instead 
of  hearsay.  Yes,  Missy  Combes, 
President  of  the  S.G.A.,  recom- 
mended that  members  dress  up  for 
their  meetings.  Did  you  realize  that 
this  was  an  attempt  to  increase  stu- 
dent awareness  of  the  individuals 
that  comprise  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association?  Hopefully,  these 
will  become  familiar  faces  that  one 


can  more  easily  approach  with 
campus  problems.  How  does  this 
destroy  one's  individuality? 

If,  however,  your  criticisms  were 
aimed  at  the  attitude  of  the  campus 
as  a  whole,  then  your  comments 
were  even  more  narrow-minded 
and  unfounded.  Although  you  may 
miss  the  "excitement  of  student 
protests,"  the  liberal  attitudes 
behind  the  protests  are  not  as  ex- 
tinct as  you  assume.  The  issues 
have  changed,  and  so  has  our  ap- 
proach to  them.  The  last  time  we 
had  a  "decent  anti-draft 
demonstration"  was  the  last  time 
the  draft  was  an  important  con- 
troversial issue. 

This  campus,  although  small, 
has  numerous  individuals  with 
their  own  ideas  and  the  motivation 
to  act  on  them.  There  are 
noticeable  groups  —  what  campus 
doesn't  have  them?  But,  the  in- 
dividuals are  there.  The  difference 
is  that  we  no  longer  need  love 
beads  and  leather  to  advertise  our 
individuality.  Dress  has  never 
made  someone  an  individual  -  at- 
titude has. 

Cathy  Beck 
Meg  Kerwin 
Susan  KoUs 


specific  recommendations  on  these 
matters. 

Please  convey  my  regrets  to 
each  and  every  member  of  your 
staff. 

Douglass  Cater 
Editors  Note:  The  Elm  would  like 
to  thank  the  President  and  the 
Maintenance  Department  for  their 
prompt  response  in  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  the  College  publications. 

Times 
Available 

For  students  who  are  not 
physically  afraid  of  the 
Washington  Times  (and  some  are), 
there  is  good  news.  The 
Washington  Post  monopoly  main- 
tained by  pleading  that  the  College 
couldn't  afford  a  newspaper 
subscription,  has  been  broken.  The 
Times  is  here.  In  it  you  will  find 
news  stories  "spiked"  by  the  Post, 
and  in  the  Commentary  section,  a 
wide  array  of  informative  colum- 
nists. 

There  are  two  sets  of  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  these  gifts. 
Foremost  is  the  addition  of  new  in- 
formation and  a  different  point  of 
view,  of  course.  The  entertainment 
bonus  is  provided  by  those  who 
hide  their  eyes  and  run  away,  feel- 
ing very  virtuous  about  avoiding 
disapproved  publications— and 
very  pleased  at  not  having  factory- 
installed  opinions  disturbed. 

There  will  also  be  an  addition  in 
the  periodical  section.  The  Review 
of  the  News  is  a  weekly  which  I 
commend  more  for  its  features 
than  it  news  coverage. 

Susan  Huck 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  Melissa  Harter 


Question:  What  do  you  think  about  the  housing  situation? 


Baby  Deikaly-freshman 
Oman,  Jordon 

"I  was  one  of  the  guys 
who  had  2  roommates  and 
I  think  It's  over-crowded 
because  of  the  size  of  the 
rooms." 


Aina  Carlsson-freshman 
Bolivia 

"I  don't  have  any  com- 
plaints about  the  housing, 
on  the  contrary  I  feel  very 
happy  in  the  dorm  I  live  in 
(Language  floor)  because 
it  fulfills  my  expectations. 
We  are  all  each  other's 
friends  and  I  can  practice 
anjL  learn  different 
languages  at  the  same 
time." 


Nancy  Klos-junior 
Sevema  Park,  Maryland 

"I'm  sure  the  need  for 
the  renovation  is  there,  but 
it's  unfortunate  that 
juniors  must  double-up  and 
that  Thetas  have  to  lose 
their  chapter  room." 


Kame  Yonko-freshman 
Elkton,  Maryland 

"It  doesn't  seem  they 
are  working  very  quickly 
or  efficiently  when  it  is  ob- 
vious how  much  the 
students  need  the  dorm  to 
be  opened  for  housing ! ' ' 


Heika  Negenbom-senior 
Bonn,  Germany 

"When  I  heard  they 
crowded  3  people  into  a 
double,  I  couldn't  believe 
it.  Yet  after  2  months  (?)  of 
school  the  situation  seems 
to  be  working  out  fine.  I'm 
sure  this  sacrifice  will  be 
justified  when  people  can 
move  into  a  new  Somerset 
next  semester  (hopeful- 
ly)." 
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Dn  Bamforth  Lectures  on  New  Zealand 


byNeURifkind 
Staff  Reporter 

Dr.  Stuart  S.  Bamforth,  visiting 
professor  of  Biology  from  Tulane 
University,  world  renowned  expert 
of  Protozoa,  and  current  holder  of 
the     Joseph    McLain     Chair     in 


Natural  Science  tor  the  fall  1984 
term  here  at  Washington  College, 
spoke  on  "Modem  Man  in  Ancient 
Islands:  Human  Impact  on  New 
Zealand"  Monday  night  in  the  Hyn- 
son  lounge. 

Bamforth's     lecture    was    ac- 
companied   by   colorful   slides  of 


Fox  to  Launch  Series 


The  associate  curator  of  exhibi- 
tions at  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  will  appear  at  Washington 
College  to  launch  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  criticism  and  critics  in  the 
arts.  Howard  N.  Fox,  art  critic, 
judge  and  consultant,  will  address 
"The  Will  to  Meaning:  Art  in  the 
Post-Modem  Period"  on  Monday, 
October  15,  at  7;  30  p.m.  The  lecture 
will  take  place  in  the  Sophie  Kerr 
Room  of  Miller  Library. 

Fox,  curator  of  the  Smithso- 
nian's Hirshhorn  since  1977,  has 
written  several  exhibition 
catalogues  on  contemporary  art 
ranging  from  collages  to  sand  pain- 


ting and  sculpture.  He  aiso  has 
written  articles  tor  Sun  &  Moon:  A 
Journal  of  Literature  and  Art  (of 
which  he  is  co-publisher  and  art 
editor) ,  Museum  News  and  Jewish 
Arts  Quarterly. 

He  has  served  as  a  panelist  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  Art  in  Public  Places  pro- 
gram; as  a  nominator  for  the 
Awards  in  the  Visual  Arts,  a  na- 
tional competition  sponsored  by 
Southeastern  Center  for  Contem- 
porary Art  in  Winston-Salem;  and 
as  visiting  critic  at  the  Maryland 
Institute,  College  of  Art  in 
Baltimore. 


Concert  Features  McCabe 


Acclaimed  pianist  Robin  Mc- 
Cabe will  open  the  33rd  annual  Con- 
cert Series  at  Washington  College 
on  Tuesday,  October  16,  at  8:00 
p.m.  By  popular  request,  McCal>e 
will  make  her  third  appearance  in 
the  college  series.  The  per- 
formance will  take  place  in  Tawes 
Theatre  of  the  Gibson  Fine  Arts 
Center. 

The  program  will  include 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E  Major, 
Opus  109;  Schumaim's  Sonata  in  G 
Minor,  Opus  22;  and  compositions 
by  Wagner,  Liszt,  and  Verdi. 

The  young  performer  has  toured 
Europe,  the  Far  East,  South 
America,  Canada,  and  throughout 
the  United  States,  where  she  has 
met  with  rave  reviews.  She  has 
toured  twice  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  U.S.  State  Department,  and 


has  performed  with  major  or- 
chestras in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

McCabe's  first  solo  album 
received  laurels  from  music  critics 
and  led  to  a  series  of  four  albums 
for  the  Swedish  BIS  label.  She  gain- 
ed public  attention  as  the  focus  of  a 
New  Yorker  profile,  which  later 
was  expanded  into  a  book,  A 
Pianist's  Progress  (Thomas 
Crowell,  1979). 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  McCabe  studied  at  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New 
York,  where  she  now  holds  a  facul- 
ty appointment. 

McCabe's  visit  to  Washington 
College  wil  include  a  master  class, 
open  to  all,  on  October  15  from  4  to 
6  in  Tawes  Theatre. 


Writers,  Editors  to  Speak 


Washington  College's  Sophie 
Kerr  Lectiu-e  Series  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  tor  the  Arts  are 
co-sponsoring  appearances 
ttiroughout  the  academic  year  by 
four  groups  of  writers  and  their 
editors.  The  first  of  the  "Writers 
and  Their  Editors"  series  is  set  for 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October 
17  and  18,  when  fiction  writer  Max 
Apple  and  his  editor,  Theodore 
Solotaroff ,  visit  the  campus. 

Designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  writing  and  editing  pro- 
cesses of  professionals,  each  visit 
will  feature  a  lecture  by  the  editor, 
a  reading  by  the  writer,  and  a  se- 
cond lecture  in  which  both  discuss 
their  working  relationship. 

On  Wednesday,  October  17, 
Theodore  Solotaroff,  a  senior 
editor  of  Harper  &  Row,  will  speak 
on  "The  Editor's  Process"  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  the  Sophie  Kerr  Room  of 
Miller  Library. 

That  evening  at  8:30,  Max  Apple, 
novelist  and  short  story  writer,  v/ill 
give  a  reading  of  his  satirical  fic- 
tion to  the  Sophie  Kerr  Room. 

On  Thursday,  October  18, 
Solotaroff  and  Apple  will  appear 
together  in  the  Sophie  Kerr  Room 
at  10:00  a.m.  to  discuss  "Writers 
and  Editors  at  Work." 

Solotaroff  founded  New 
^American  Review  (later  American 


Review),  which  he  edited  from  1967 
until  its  last  issue  was  published  in 
1977. 

His  essays  and  reviews  have  ap- 
peared in  such  journals  as  New 
Republic,  Esquire,  Atlantic  Mon- 
thly and  The  Nation. 

Apple  is  the  author  of  The  Orang- 
tag  of  America  and  Other  Stories, 
Zip:  A  Novel  of  the  Left  and  Hie 
Right,  Southwest  Fiction,  and  a 
one-act  play  entitled  Trotsky's 
BarMltzvah. 

His  stories  and  essays  have  ap- 
peared in  many  magazines  in- 
cluding Esquire,  Atlantic,  The  Na- 
tion, and  American  Review.  Apple 
teaches  English  literature  and 
creative  writing  at  Rice  University 
in  Houston. 

Other  writers  and  editors 
featured  in  this  series  will  be 
Waiter  Abish,  author  of  How  Ger- 
man Is  It?,  and  Peter  Glassgold, 
editor-in-chief  of  New  Directions 
Press,  on  December  2,  3  and  4; 
Gjetrud  Schnackenberg,  author  of 
Portraits  &  Elegies  and  Other 
Poems,  and  Pat  Strachan,  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  Farrar,  Straus 
and  Giroux,  on  March  6  and  7;  and 
poet  Charles  Wright,  author  of  The 
Other  Side  of  the  River,  and 
Jonathan  Glassi,  senior  editor  with 
Random  House,  on  March  21  and 
22. 


New  Zealand's  flaura  and  fauna 
taken  during  the  Bamforth's  six 
month  stay  on  the  island.  He  first 
explained  that  New  Zealand  was 
one  of  the  first  land  masses  to  split 
away  from  the  super  continent  that 
made  up  the  world  millions  of 
years  ago.  The  island's  flaura  and 
fauna,  although  similar  to  that  of 
southern  Chile,  remained 
prehistoric  until  man  first  en- 
countered the  island  around  1000 
AD. 

From  this  point  on  in  his  lecture 
Bamforth  used  slides  and  charts  to 
expound  on  man's  destruction  of 
the  natural  ecology  of  New 
Zealand.  The  introduction  of 
foreign  species  of  animals  by  the 
British  in  the  19th  century  upset  the 
food  chain.  The  clearing  of  forests 
tor  Use  as  grazing  land  not  only  in- 
terrupted the  natural  succession  of 
the  forests  but  these  pastures  re- 
quire constant  liming  because  New 
Zealand's  soil  cannot  naturally 
support  European  grass.  Bamforth 
chronicled  the  numerous 
ecological  havocs  man  wrecked  on 
New  Zealand's  ecology. 

Bamforth  concluded  his  lecture 
by  stating  that  "Human  beings 
have  to  strike  a  compromise  with 
Nature  and  the  Environment,"  not 
only  in  New  Zealand  but 
throughout  the  world.  There  is 
more  hope  for  New  Zealand's  en- 
vironment because  man  has  only 
been  "mucking  around"  in  it  for 
150  years  compared  to  350  years 
man  has  been  mucking  around  in 
Maryland's  environment. 


pholo  by  J.  M.  Fragomai 

Professor  Bamforth  says 
humans  must  strike  a  compromise 
with  nature  in  Monday  nights'  lec- 
ture. 
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Select  Gifts      •       Fine  Framing     •     Art  Supplies 
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Washington  College 
Concert  Series 

presents 

Robin  McCabe 
pianist 

Tuesday,  October  16,  at  8  p.m. 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 

Admission  by  season  ticl<et  (student  or  regular), 

others  $5  each  (children  $2)  single  tickets 

available  at  the  door. 

Master  Class  by  Ms.  McCabe,  Oct.  15, 
4  to  6  p.m.,  Tawes  Theater.  Free 


SGA  Precedent  Sparks  Controversy 
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( Continued  from  Page  1 ) 
sion  and  discrepancies  have 
plaguecj  ^i]e  SGA  in  the  execution  of 
its  duties. '  Coraments  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  SGA  advisor  from  1974  to 
1977,  "The  SGA  typicaUy  loses  its 
constitution  and  can't  find  it. 
Every  year  they  call  me  up  and  ask 
how  to  count  the  votes.  The  SGA 
can't  keep  its  documents 
together." 

Such   confusion   resulting   from 
the  lack  of  knowlege  of  the  con- 
stitution was  evident  in  October  of 
1982.  At  this  time,  the  SGA  moved 
to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to 
allow  for  a  spring  election  of  the 
SAB.  As  previously  noted,  Article 
6,   Section   2   of   the   constitution 
already  provides  for  such  an  elec- 
tion. An  article  in  the  Elm  of  Oc- 
tober 14,   1982  states.     Classman 
also  notes  that  under  the  proposed 
change,  SAB  elections  will  be  held 
each   spring.    The   Vice-President 
must  then  draw  up  a  list  of  all  the 
representatives,  so  that  everything 
will  be  ready  to  go  the  following 
semester."  Although  the  amend- 
ment   was    passed,    then    Vice- 
president,    Barry    Glassman   still 
tailed  to  comply  with  the  spring 
election  rule.  As  Combes  recalls 
upon  assuming  the  roles  of  both 
Vice-president   and   Chairman   of 
the  SAB  in  1983,  "When  I  came  in 
as  Vice-President  they   (the  SAB 
representatives)     had     not     been 
( elected) .  I  didn't  have  an  SAB." 
Elections  Ignored 
Bryan  Bishop,  Chairman  of  the 
election  Committee  from  1983  to 
1985  states  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  rule  mandating  a  spring  elec- 
tion of  the  SAB  representatives.  In 
the  spring  of  1984,  neither  Combes 
nor  Bishop  met  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  both  the  constitution 
and   the   1982   amendment.    As   a 
result,  the  SAB  for  1984-85  has  not 
been  elected.   The  lack  of  these 
elections  has  led  to  other  constitu- 
tional violations. 


During  the  first  week  of  October 
a  list  of  the  Standing  Faculty 
Committee's  and  their  student 
representatives  was  published  and 
distributed.  According  to  the  rules 
of  the  constitution,  each  SAB 
representative  must  serve  on  at 
least  one  Standing  Faculty  Com- 
mittee. However,  at  present  the 
student  membership  of  these  com- 
mittees does  not  include  any 
representatives  of  the  SAB  because 
the  SAB  has  not  yet  been  elected. 

The  constitution  also  provides 
that  those  positions  on  the  Standing 
Faculty  Committees  not  filled  by 
SAB  members  "...will  be  filled  by 
the  executivei  committee  (name- 
ly, the  President,  Vice-president, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  Social 
Chairman,  and  the  Academic 
Board  Vice-Chairman)  nomination 
with  approval  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Student  Academic  Board." 
(Art.  3,  Sect.  5e)  In  addition,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  the  stu- 
dent senate  has  the  right  to  ap- 
prove executive  nominations  to 
faculty  and  Board  committees. 

Combes  claims  that  the  appoint- 
ments were  discussed  with  the  SGA 
Vice-President  Chip  MacLeod,  but 
not  with  the  other  members  of  the 
executive  committee  or  the  student 
senate  as  a  whole.  Consequently, 
the  appointments  to  the  Standing 
Faculty  Committees  were  not  ap- 
proved by  the  executive  committee 
as  a  whole,  the  SAB,  or  the  student 
senate. 

These  infractions  might  be  at- 
tributed to  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  SGA.  "I  can  tell  you  right  now 
that  90  percent  of  the  people  on  the 
SGA  haven't  read  the  constitu- 
tion," contends  MacLeod.  He  also 
suggests  that  an  equal  percentage 
of  the  student  body  is  similarly  un- 
familiar with  the  constitution.  SGA 
advisor  Tari  Renner  also  appears 
to  be  a  party  to  this  communication 
breakdown.  Renner  admits.  "I 
don't  have  a  copy  of  the  constitu- 


Danny's  IMorthside  Restaurant,  778-4900 

and 

College  Heights  Carryout,  778-4901 

(located  at  Newtown  Square  at  the  north  end  of  campus) 

On  Sunday,  'A  price  pizza 

with  the  purchase  of  a  pitcher 

of  beer  or  soda  w/proper 

W.C.  Student  I.D. 
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KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


FEMALE  VOCALIST  WANTED 

For  Local  Band 

to  sing 

Top  40,  Country,  &  50's 

Contact  Jay  at  639-7680 
after  5  p.m. 


tion.  I  figured  they  (the  SGA)  had 
one."  In  evaluating  the  situation, 
MacLeod  concedes  "I  think  that 
what  you're  going  to  find  is  that  it's 
probably  laziness  on  our  part,  but 
then  again,  I  don't  think  we've  done 
anything  more  drastic  than  what 
any  of  the  past  SGA's  have  done. 

He  contends,  however,  "It's 
about  time  somebody  questioned 
the  SGA's  purpose,  goals  and  func- 
tion. It's  a  shame  it  didn't  come 
from  within  the  SGA,  especially 
from  an  SGA  official."  Dean  Mcln- 
tyre  concurs,  "It's  quite  obvious 
the  constitution  needs  a  little  going 
over." 

Future  Plans 

In  the  immediate  future,  both 
MacLeod  and  Combes  plan  for  the 
election  of  the  SAB  represen- 
tatives, -ril  carry  out  the  plan  I 
had  to  get  people  in  SAB  by  setting 
up  election  in  the  majors.  I  think 
that  s  a  fair  way  of  satisfying  the 
constitution,"  commented 
MacLeod. 

In  the  past,  because  of  misinter- 
pretation of  the  constitution,  the 
SAB  has  not  realized  its  full  power 
As  MacLeod  noted,  the  SAB  "does 
have  potential  and  is  a  powerful 
committee  to  be  on."  In  examining 
the  impact  of  the  SAB  under  the 
constitution,  Renner  adds,  "It 
could  certainly  help  resurrect  and 
revitalize  the  SAB."  MacLeod 
urges  any  student  interested  in  the 
SAB  to  contact  him  immediately 

Once  the  SAB  members  are 
elected,  the  possibility  of  reform 
will  be  considered.  In  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  students  to  the 
Standing  Faculty  Committees 
Combes  states,  "If,  according  to 
the  constitution,  I  have  not  (done  it 
correctly),  then  I'U  do  it  all  over 
agam  by  that  (the  constitution ) . " 

"I  would  advise  them  to  comply 
if  this  is  the  last  constitution  drawn 
up,"  remarks  Renner. 

(Continued  on  Page  ^v) 


Campus 
Calendar 

Friday,  October  12 
6:00    p.m.:     W.C.     Invitational 
Women's  Volleyball  Tournament 
7:30   p.m.:    Film   Series   "Liquid 
Sky;  "Bill  Smith 

8:00  p.m.:  Drama  Production:  The 
Lady  from  the  Sea  by  Henrick 
Ibsen;  Tawes  Theatre. 

Saturday,  October  13 
1:00  p.m.:  W.C.  Invitational  con- 
tinues 

3:00  p.m.:  Lady  from  the  Sea: 
Tawes  Theatre 

8:00  p.m.:  Lady  from  the  Sea: 
Tawes  Theatre 

Sunday,  October  14 
7:30   p.m.:    Film  Series   "Liquid 
Sky;  "Bill  Smith 

Monday,  October  15 
4:00  p.m.:  Master  Class  -  Pianist 
Robin  McCabe;  Tawes  Theatre 
7:30  p.m.:  Lecture  Series  and  the 
Maryland  Humanities  Council 
"The  Will  to  Meaning:  Art  in  the 
Post-modem  Series"  by  Howard 
Fox;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 

Tuesday^  October  18 
3:00    p.m.:     Ooss    Country    vs. 
Delaware  State;  home 
8:00  p.m.:  Concert  Series  -  Robin 
McCabe,  pianist;  Tawes  Theatre 
Field  Hockey  at  Gettysburg 
Volleyball  at  Cecil/Charles 

Wednesday,  October  17 
3:00  p.m.:    Soccer   vs.   Widener; 
home 

3:30  p.m.:  Sophie  Kerr  Lecture 
Series  and  the  NEA  present 
Theodore  Solotarotf  on  "The 
Editor's  Process;"  Sophie  Kerr 
Room 

8:30  p.m.:  A  Fiction  Reading  by 
Max  Apple;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 

Thursday,  October  18 

10:00  a.m.:   Sophie  Kerr  Lecture 

Series  and  the  NEA  -  "Writers  and 

I  Editors    at    Work,"    Theodore 

ISoltaroff    and    Max    Apple, 

\speakers;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 


The  Lock  Haven 

UNISEX  HAIR  STYLING 

"Blending  Creativity  & 

Atmosphere  For  The  Designer 

Effect  In  Hair" 

WE  FEATURE: 

•progressive  cutting 

•professionally  prescribed  perms 

•hair  removal  (waxing) 

•  skin  care 

•Redken.  Matrix  and  Paul  Mitchell  Products 

•styling  tailored  to  each  individual 

•hair  relaxing 

Tel:  (301)778-6900 

APPOINTMENT  PREFERRED 

BUT  NOT  ALWAYS  NECESSARY 

Rt.  213  &-  Anthony  Road 

Kingstown  (Chestertown) 

The  Catling  Building 
(Next  to  Larrimore's  Store) 
Lock  Haven  is  the  newest  Unisex  Hair  Salon  in  the 
Chestertown  area.  Boasting  an  ambience  which  is  relax- 
ing, yet  progressively  up-beat,  the  staff  caters  to  women, 
men,  children  and  stresses  the  fact  that  'home 
maintenance'  is  just  as  important  as  that  perfect  cut  or 
perm. ..The  Lock  Haven,  just  south  of  the  bridge  on  Route 
213  in  the  Gatling  Building  welcomes  you  with  an  attitude 
geared  to  bringing  out  the  most  beautiful  individual  you 
can  be.  Open  Tuesday  through  Saturday  with  evening  ap- 
pointments available.  Telephone  778-6900. 
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From   the  Left... 


Republican  Vision  Unamerican? 


byNeURifUnd 
Staff  Reporter 

All  Americans  have  a  vision  of 
what  this  nation  should  be  lilte  in 
all  its  aspects.  But  the  Democrats 
and  the  Republicans  differ  in  their 
visions.  We  have  listened  to  the  vi- 
sions of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  recently 
Walter  Mondale.  Even  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  had  a  dream. 
Notice  anything?  They  are  all 
Democrats.  Sure  the  Republicans 
have  a  vision  but  it  is  seldom  ex- 
pressed because  it  is  shamefully 
unamerican. 

The  Republican  dream  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  period  from  the 
end  of  WW  II  roughly  to  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  McCarthy  era.  During 
this  time  America  was  economical- 
ly and  militarily  supreme 
throughout  the  world.  The  popula- 
tion, happy  and  content,  even 
homogenous  and  large  corpora- 
tions controlling  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Sounds  great  so  far,  right? 
Like  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde, 
however  this  vision  has  it's  darker 


side.  Widespread,  legal 
discrimination  against  minorities 
and  women.  In  addition  to  these 
violations  on  civil  liberties,  the  ad- 
ministration favors  economic 
policies  that  not  only  favor  the  rich 
but  actually  discriminate  against 
the  poor,  as  well  as  the  coordinated 
destruction  of  our  natural 
resources.  The  Republican  vision 
sees  pubUc  education  as  a  waste  of 
money  and  war  as  the  best  way  to 
settle  disputes  with  the  evil  Com- 
munist empire  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Republican  vision  sees  all  of 
these  things. 

In  contrast,  the  Democratic  vi- 
sion places  this  country  not  in  the 
past  but  in  the  future.  The 
Democrats  see  responsible,  in- 
formed active  citizens.  A  stable 
economy  and  adequate  defenses 
also  can  be  discerned.  It  sees  the 
U.S.  as  respected  objective 
mediator  in  international  affairs 
and  a  cooperative  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  Free  speech  and 
above  all  equality  regardless  of 
sex,  color,  creed,  or  religion  are  its 
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Chestertown  Newsstand 
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WCTR 
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778-1530 

Ambrosia  Gourmet  Shop 

Fine  Cheeiet,  Wines  end  Foods 

778-0055 

Mrs.  Kelley's  Teahouse 
Fresh  Coffees.  Teas, 
Pastries  and  Sandwiches 
778-0088 

Via  Waye  Travel  Bureau 
Complete  Professional  Travel  Ser- 
vice- 
Fully  Banded  -American  Express 
Reprasantetive 
778-5400 

The  General  Store 

Old  Fashion  Gift  Ideas 
778-5533 

The  Yardstick 

Complete  Line  Of  Fabrics 

and  Sewing  Notions 
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Avco  Financial  Services 
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Store 
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Inklings  Press 
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Shop 
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tradem&rk.  A  separation  of  church 
and  state  keeping  God  out  of 
government  and  government  out  of 
God.  A  competent  public  education 
system  keeping  America's 
technological  edge.  A  land  filled 
with  opportunity  and  educated 
masses  making  informed  decisions 
about  their  leaders.  The 
Democrats  "see  America  as  our 
founding  fathers  saw  it,  refuge  for 
those  fleeing  oppression.  America 
the  beautiful  with  its  purple  moun- 
tain majestries,  unmarred  by  strip 
mining,  and  Amber  waves  of  grain 
not  contaminated  with  DDT. 

It  is  true,  both  political  parties 
have  their  own  vision  of  America. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  conveying 
their  differences  is  to  use  a  quote 
from  Stephen  Decatur;  *My  coun- 
try, may  she  ever  be  right:  but 
right  or  wrong  my  country!"  The 
Republican  vision  appeals  to  a 
mutilated  version  of  Decatur's 
statement;  my  coimtry  right  or 
wrong.  The  Democratic  vision  on 
the  other  hand  sees  'My  country 
may  she  ever  be  right ! " . 


Student  Po 

Reiaga 

The  Washington  College  Eli 
was  conducted  in  a  random  i 
manner  with  no  £orm  of  stra 
tion  employed.  A  total  « 
students  were  polled.  It  sha 
stated  that  such  a  poll  cai 
show  basic  trends  in  the  o 
political  scene.  Persons  res 
ble  for  the  formulation  i 
endeavor  include  David  Joyj 
Sharon  Hiramanen.  Prii 
statisticians  were  Laura  ( 
and  Ed  Dewaters.  For 
pleasure,  the  questions  and  [ 
of  the  poll  are  listed  as  foUon 

1)  Do  you  generally  cot 
yourself  to  be  a  lit 
moderate,  or  a  conservatt 

1-35%  m-42%  c-22%undei 
1% 

2)  Which  candidate  di 
feel  is  the  more  rational 
decision  maidng  process? 

Reagan  53%Mondale 
uiulectded3% 

3)  Will  the  Donovan 
troversy  cause  you  to 
against  the  Republican  P< 
yes  %  no  78%  undecided  1 


Commentary 

Republicans  VS.  Dem 


by  David  M.  Joyce 
Chief  Reporter 

With  the  economy  on  the  mend, 
the  Democratic  party  has  had  one 
of  its  central  campaign  themes  ef- 
fectively neutralized,  due  to  this 
'misfortune',  other  strategies  had 
to  be  explored;  this  effort 
culminating  on  the  foreign  policy 
issue.  Specifically,  the  Democrats 
asked,  did  the  Republicans  push 
the  planet  closer  to  a  mutually 
verifiable  nuclear  holocaust?  And 
thus,  the  Democratic  leadership 
embraced  the  illustrious  nuclear 
freeze  policy.  Yet,  doubts  still 
linger;  is  the  freeze  any  more 
logical  than  the  poUcies  it  is  meant 
to  replace?  tliis  is  an  issue  that 
must  be  quantified. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  came  to 
Washington,  the  public  was  in  an 
uproar  over  the  Iranian  hostage 
crisis  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  Needless  to  say,  a 
surge  of  fear  combined  with  na- 
tionalistic fervor  swept  across  the 
nation.  Indeed,  there  existed  a 
general  contention  that  the 
emaciated  defense  poUcies  of  the 
Carter  years  had  somehow 
destroyed  the  credibility  of  the 
American  nuclear  deterrent,  open- 
ing up  a  so-called  'window  of 
vulnerabiUty'. 

Urged  on  by  concerned  citizens. 
Reagan  brought  forth  a  plan 
ed  to  dramatically  increase  the 
size  of  the  American  nuclear 
arsenal.  To  be  sure,  since  1980  the 
strategic  stockpile  of  the  U.S.  has 
grown  from  around  9,500  warheads 
to  a  little  over  11,000.  Comparative- 
ly, the  Soviet  atomic  arsenal  has 
increased  from  8,500  warheads 
tour  years  ago  to  9,000  or  so  today. 


Most  of  this  increase,  o 
American  side  was  meant  to  i 
the  safety  of  U.S.  forces  i 
event  of  a  Soviet  strike.  Tl 
tionale  behind  this  was  ttii 
Russians  would  not  be  temp 
attack  it  American  forces 
survive  to  launch  a  retal 
strike. 

Unfortunately,  the  c! 
premise  of  the  President's  [ 
that  U.S.  land-based  missile: 
vulnerable  to  attack,  turned 
be  less  than  entirely  accura 
running  for  election,  Reaga 
stated  repeatedly  that  the 
size  of  the  Soviet  land 
missile  force  posed  a  thri 
similar  American  wes 
However,  Reagan  failed  to  rt 
that  even  if  all  such  Ajn 
missiles  were  destroyed,  tl^ 
could  still  respond  with  75* 
arsenal  located  on  bombci 
nearly  invulnerable  submari 

Moreover,  the  President  n 
the  Carter  plan  designed  I 
the  MX  missile  on  a  non-tari 
mobUe  basing  mode  desti 
make  them  relatively  safe  6 
tack  unless  the  Soviets  grei 
creased  their  number  of  wai 
(Such  an  act  would  have  be 
hibited  under  SALT  H).  Ap: 
ly  more  concerned  about  del 
the  missile  for  the  sake  of  i 
it,  Reagan  ordered  it  to  be 
ed  in  existing  silos  » 
targeted  by  Russian  plannei 

The  only  conceivable  rea 
such  a  plan  would  be  to  tl 
Soviet  land-based  missiles  i« 
similar  to  the  manner  in 
they  threaten  those  of  the 
States.  However,  the  ini 
number  and  accuracy  of  W 


hows  Slight  Lead 


ODo    you    feel    that    taxes 
lould  be  raised  in  order  to 
Jeviate  the  national  Debt? 
es  32%  no  64  %  undecided  4  % 

5)  Are  you  more  likely  to  vote 
^ocratic  due  to  the  inclusion 
I  a  women  on  that  party's 
l*et? 

es  14  %  no  84  %  undecided  2  % 

6)  Have  you  registered  to 
Hie? 
is71%no27%undecided2% 

7)  Do  you  believe  that  the  na- 
gn  as  a  whole  is  better  off  now, 

an  economic  sense,  than  it 
as  four  years  ago? 
!S7$  %  no  23  %  undecided  2  % 

8)  Do  you  feel  that  Walter 
londale  would  solve  the  na- 
gns  economic  problems  better 
m  Ronald  Reagan? 

!s  27  %  no  69  %  undecided  4  % 

9)  Do  you  feel  that  America  is 
ier  from  foreign  aggression 
iw  than  four  years  ago  ? 

s  43  %  no  55  %  undecided  2  % 

10)  Who  do  you  feel  is  more 
iely  to  involve  the  United 
ates  in  a  major  war. 

Dnald  Reagan  69  %  Walter 
Andale  24  %  undecided  7  % 


As  may  be  witsnessed,  the  ma- 
jority of  students  considered 
themselves  to  be  liberals  or 
moderates.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  even  after  a  potential  loss  in 
the  recent  debate,  most  persons 
stated  that  they  felt  Reagan  is 
more  rational  than  Mondale  in  his 
decision-making  process.  Thus,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  debate  did  lit- 
tle to  influence  their  opinions. 

However,  indications  that 
students  did  not  follow  the  debate 
surfaced  in  the  survey.  Moreover, 
many  people  indicated  that  they 
were  unfamiliar  with  the  recent  in- 
dictment of  Raymond  Donovan, 
Reagan's  Secretary  of  Labor.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poll,  it  would  appear 
that  the  inclusion  of  Geraldine  Fer- 
raro  on  the  Democratic  ticket  has 
proved  to  be  an  unsuccessful 
stratageni.  Moreover,  the  increas- 
ed income  taxes  proposed  by  Mon- 
dale also  seem  unpopular. 

All  in  all,  student  views  seem 
comparable  to  the  national  polls, 
with  Reagan  as  the  probable  win- 
ner in  the  upcoming  election. 
Specifically,  students  seem  to  sup- 
port the  president's  t>asic  economic 
policy,  yet  they  rally  against  what 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  rather 
militaristic  foreign  policy.        


ts:  A  Military  Analysis 


insic  to  the  MX  not  only  makes 
more  urgent  target,  but  also  a 
spon  capable  of  destroying  the 
let  land-based  arsenal  which 
resents  over  75%  of  their  total 
ckpile  of  nuclear  arms.  Thus,  in 
risis  situation,  the  Soviets  fear- 
tlie  annihilation  of  their  forces, 
y  be  tempted  to  strike  first, 
iherefore,  it  may  be  stated  that 
I  strategy  adopted  by  the 
publicans  lias  in  fact  pushed  the 
net  closer  to  a  mutually 
ifiable  nuclear  holocaust. 
Iter  Mondale  was  quick  to  seize 
this  point  in  his  attacl(s  on 
igan.  Yet,  his  matter  to  anti- 
fter  approach  has  placed  him  on 
sleological  platform  that  is  just 
iangerous  as  that  of  the  conser- 
ives. 

he  basic  concept  of  the  nuclear 
se  centers  around  the  idea  that, 
:e  there  are  so  many  nuclear 
ipons  in  the  world,  it  is  foolhar- 
1  build  any  more.  To  an  extent, 
is  logical  especially  in  light  of 
tags  that  state  that  a  mere  200 
*  weapons  hitting  major  cities 
U  terminate  all  life  on  this 
'et  via  the  effects  of  a  'nuclear 
ter', 

'en  so,  one  point  remains  at>- 
from  such  a  position;  that  be- 
the  question  of  why  would  a 
lear  confrontation  occur  in  the 
'  place?  A  nuclear  attack  can 
make  sense  if  one  side  lias  the 
3bUity  to  disarm  an  opponent 
IS  not  to  face  retaliation  from 
other  side— thus  winning  an 
We  war. 

I"*  problem  with  the  freeze  is 
'  'I  tails  to  prescribe  a  remedy 
'Ueviate  the  obsolescence  of 
■rtcan  B-52  bombers,  the  age  of 
'    submarines,    or    the 


vulnerability  of  our  land-based 
missiles.  By  failing  to  allow  for  the 
modernization  of  replacement  of 
elements  in  the  American  deter- 
rent, the  freeze  makes  U.S.  retalia- 
tion less  credible  as  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  our  forces  decline  in  the 
next  decade.  In  fact,  such  a  policy 
would  reward  the  Soviet  leadership 
for  their  massive  nuclear  buildup 
during  the  '70's  as  their  weapons 
would  easily  outlast  their 
American  counterparts  which 
were  deployed  in  the'60's.  And 
thus,  if  elected,  Mondale  would 
fulfill  the  legacy  laid  down  by  his 
mentor,  Ex-President  Carter. 

It  is  clear  that  neither  the 
Republican  or  the  Democratic 
stance  on  this  issue  is  logical. 
Whichever  you  choose,  you  lose- 
catch  22.  Indeed,  the  correct  policy 
would  revolve  around  a  mutual 
curtailment  of  the  number  of 
weapons  combined  with  a  plan  to 
allow  for  the  replacement  or 
modernization  of  older  ones. 
Destabilizing  weapons,  such  as  the 
MX  system,  could  be  banned 
altogether. 

A  means  of  achieving  such 
responsible  arms  control  can  be 
brought  forward  via  civic  in- 
telligence. In  voting  during  this 
and  following  years,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  intelligent  to  balance 
conservative  candidates  against 
their  liberal  counterparts  so  as  to 
attain  a  balance  of  power  between 
the  two  groups.  In  doing  this,  both 
sides  would  counter  each  other 
and,  with  a  bit  of  luck,  a  moderate 
policy  could  result-saving  the  in- 
habitants of  this  world  from 
thermo-nuclear  obliteration. 
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From  the  Right... 

Mondale  a  Mistake? 


by  Chris  Fascetta 
Staff  Reporter 

On  November  sixth  Americans 
will  be  going  to  the  polls  to  elect  the 
man  who  will  be  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  next  tour 
years.  The  most  important  ques- 
tion every  voter  must  ask  himself 
before  casting  his  vote  is  can  tills 
country  afford  to  make  the  same 
mistake  it  made  in  1976  when  it 
elected  the  Carter/Mondale  ticket? 
Anyone  who  has  paid  any  attention 
to  this  year's  campaign,  without  a 
doubt,  would  have  to  say  that 
Ronald  Reagan  is  the  best  man  for 
the  job.  Numerous  people  have 
lieen  harping  on  the  President's  ac- 
ting background,  but  it  has  been 
Mr.  Mondale  who  has  been  putting 
on  the  show.  What  else  can  one  do 
when  one  is  15%  to  18%  behind  in 
the  polls,  but  act  like  a  clown  and 
put  on  a  fiasco  like  the  one  Mr. 
Mondale  is  performing. 

Now,  I  realize  that  degrading 
Mr.  Mondale  in  this  scene  might  be 
considered  by  many  as  being 
childish  and  immature.  Un- 
fortunately, the  people  that  think 
this  way  are  the  ones  that  do  not 
know  the  facts.  When  I  say  the 
facts,  I  refer  to  what  President 
Reagan  has  done  for  this  country, 
and  what  Walter  Mondale  would  do 
if  by  chance  some  minor  miracle 
occurs  and  he  is  elected  President 
of  the  United  States. 

First  let  us  look  at  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  done.  When  the 
President  took  office  in  1980,  the 
country  was  suffering  from  double 
digit  inflation  soaring  high  interest 
and  prime  lending  rates. 

Unemployment  was  rising,  and 
the  overall  economic  condition  of 
the  nation  was  slumped  into  a  deep 
recession.  Four  years  later,  infla- 
tion is  down  3%  and  prime  lending 
rates  have  dropped  and  settled  at 
rates  that  are  reasonable, 
unemployment  is  finally  declining, 
and  the  country  is  celebrating  the 
tiest  overall  economic  conditions 
that  it  has  had  in  the  past  couple  of 
decades.  Our  economic  prosperity 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  Reagan  ad- 


ministration's policies.  Besides 
raising  economic  status  throughout 
the  world.  For  the  first  time  smce 
Richard  Nixon,  the  United  States 
(under  her  President)  has  once 
again  risen  to  the  pomt  of  a  world 
leader.  President  Reagan  has 
restored  the  respect  that  is  due  to  a 
nation  of  our  importance.  Once 
agam  the  stars  and  stripes  fly  high 
upon  the  mountain  for  everyone  to 
admire. 

Mr.  Mondale  on  the  other  hand 
wants  to  destroy  all  the  greatness 
President  Reagan  has  given  the 
American  public.  Mr.  Mondale 
wants  to  eliminate  the  Reagan 
economic  programs  that  have 
brought  about  economic  recovery, 
and  institute  his  economic  policies. 
President  Reagan's  policies  began 
with  a  structured,  20%  across  the 
iioard  tax  decrease.  Mr.  Mondale's 
plan  would  begin  with  an  im- 
mediate tax  increase  for  everyone. 
Mondale  also  plans  to  limit  the 
licnefits  given  to  increase  their 
work-force.  Therefore,  Mondale's 
plan,  which  he  claims  would  be 
benefiting  to  Americans,  would 
once  again  force  thousands  of 
Americans  back  to  the  unemploy- 
ment lines.  Mr.  Mondale's  foreign 
policy  would  not  only  be  nonexis- 
tant,  but  would  once  agam  place 
the  political  security  of  this  great 
nation  on  the  edge  of  utter  destruc- 
tion. President  Reagan  has  finally 
shown  the  Soviet  Union  that  this 
country  cannot  be  intimidated  by 
any  other  world  power.  Mr.  Mon- 
dale not  only  would  change  this, 
but  he  believes  that  a  strong  world 
political  stand  is  unnecessary,  and 
that  a  nuclear  freeze  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  only  possible 
but  could  actually  be  successful. 

All  of  us  Americans  must  be  able 
to  look  at  this  election  with  a  little 
common  sense.  Every  person  who 
will  be  voting  next  month  must  in 
all  honesty,  vote  for  the  man  who 
they  think  will  do  the  liest  job.  Do 
not  lie  siuprised  if  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  them  will  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  that  Ronald 
Reagan  is  the  only  choice. 


Coat  Trade-in  Sale 
Oct.  11,  12,  13 

Trade  in  that  old  coat  or  jacket  this  weekend 
and  we'll  deduct  $4  to  $25  from  the  already  low 
sale  price.  Old  coats  donated  to  charity  of  your 
choice,  in  your  name. 

Ladies  Sportswear  Sale 
Oct.  11,  12,  13 

Save  20%  to  50%  on  famous  brand  and  private 
label  sportswear.  Including:  jackets,  pants, 
sweaters,  jeans,  and  much  more. 

Kent  Plaza,  778-4500,  Chestertown 
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Homecoming  W  Sparked  by  Bonfire,  Rally 


The  Drifters  (above)  will  be  featured  at  tomorrow  night's 
Homecoming  Dance  at  the  Chestertown  Armory.  Also  performing  will 
be  Ben  E.  King  and  the  Echoes.  Tickets  are  »2.00  per  couple. 


Homecoming  1966  festivities  will 
commence  tonight  at  7:00  p.m. 
when  a  formal  diimer  will  be  serv- 
ed in  Hodson  Hall.  The  theme, 
"The  Chesapeake  Bay  Way  Of  Liv- 
ing." will  be  carried  out  in  the 
decorations  as  well  as  the  menu  of 
duck  and  wild  rice. 

A  pep  rally  and  bonfire  will  be 
held  behind  Russell  Gymnasium  at 
8:30  p.m.  The  1966  Homecoming 
Queen  will  be  crowned  and 
escorted  back  to  her  dormitory  by 
students  in  a  torch-light  parade. 


Soccer  Game  at  P.M. 


Tomorrow's  events  will  begin 
with  the  parade  at  1:00  p.m. 
originating  at  the  foot  of  High 
Street.  The  parade  will  include  six 


bands  and  seven  floats.  Several 
alumni  groups  have  entered  floats 
this  year. 


The  parade  will  travel  to  Spring 
Street  and  down  Washington 
Avenue  to  Caroline  House  for  brief 
dedicatory  ceremonies.  It  will  then 
move  onto  Kibler's  Field  before  the 
soccer  game  against  Lycoming  at 
2:00.  One  of  the  participating 
bands,  the  Denny  and  Dunipace 
Pipe  Band,  from  Washington,  D.C., 
will  entertain  at  the  halftime. 


Tomorrow  night  the  Student 
Government  Association  is  spon- 
soring a  dance  at  the  Chestertown 
Armory  at  9:00  p.m.  The  dance  will 
feature  the  Drifters,  the  Echoes, 
and  Ben  E.  King.  Tickets  are  ?2.00 
per  couple. 


W.  C.  Homecoming:  A  Nostalgic  Look  Back 

The  evolution  of  the  WC  Homecoming  Celebration  in  the  past  three  decades  has  resulted  in  a  general 
decline  in  its  importance.   Dismissed  as  excessive,  the  Homecoming  Courts,  the  pep  rallies,  the  bonfires 
and    the    formal  aances  of  the  late  50's  and  60's  have  been  eliminated.  But  sometimes  it's  both  valuable  and 
enjoyable  to  take  a  look  at  the  way  things  used  to  be.... 


Frats  Compete 


'62 


Again  this  year  the  Washington 
College  fraternities,  in  competition 
for  a  trophy  awarded  by  the  Alum- 
ni Association  for  the  "best- 
decorated  house,"  are  preparing 
spectacular  outdoor  displays  as 
part  fo  the  Homecoming  festivities 
October  20.  Judging  will  take  place 
at  10 :  30  Saturday  morning. 

The  trophy  will  be  presented  in 
Russell  Gymnasium  at  the 
Homecoming  dance,  featuring  the 
music  of  Woody  Herman  and  his 
orchestra.  Clarie  Beach,  popular 
Maryland  television  personality 
and  a  former  Washington  College 
student,  is  expected  to  present  the 
trophy  to  the  president  of  the  winn- 
ing fraternity. 

The  Alunmi  Council,  executive 
body  of  the  general  association, 
first  authorized  the  cup  for 
Homecoming  in  1955.  That  action 
originated  with  William  B. 
Johnson,  class  of  1940,  who  at  the 
time  was  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  Mr.  Johnson  is  now 
president  of  R.  E.  A.  Express,  New 
City,  and  is  a  memt)er  of  the  Col- 
lege Board  of  Visitors  and  Gover- 
nors. 

As  prescribed  by  the  Council 
resolution,  the  trophy  is  awarded 
annually  to  that  fraternity  whose 
Homecoming  decorations  are  judg- 
ed to  surpass  all  others  in  originali- 
ty and  freshness  of  theme,  im- 
agination and  resourcefulness  in 
creating  the  decoration  and  hi  in- 
corporating the  theme  into  it, 
general  impact  upon  the  viewer, 
and  other  qualities  normally  con- 
sidered in  rating  one  display  as 
superior  to  others. 


Coming  Home  To  W.C.  Today 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Features  Editor 

The  first  trace  of  gold  and  red 
amidst  the  campus  trees  tradi- 
tionally heralds  Washington  Col- 
lege's Homecoming  celebration. 
True  to  tradition,  the  annual  event 
is  scheduled  to  take  place  this 
weekend.  The  round  of  events 
beginning  today  will  culminate 
with  the  SGA  sponsored  Homecom- 
ing dance  towmorrow  evening  in 
Hodson  Hall. 

Starting  at  9:00  p.m.,  the  SGA 
sponsored  semi-formal  dance  will 
feature  the  sounds  of  the  band 
"Pay-off".  "Pay-off",  a  five-piece 
night  club  act,  plays  a  variety  of 
songs  from  the  70's  and  80's  by  ar- 
tists ranging  from  the  Eagles  to 
Prince,"  said  R.J.  Eamshaw,  SGA 
social  chairman. 

Tickets  for  the  dance  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  door  for  $5.00  a  cou- 
ple. The  SGA  will  offer  snack  food, 
such  as  crackers,  cheese,  potato 
chips  and  dip.  Beer,  wine  and  soda 


can  be  purchased  at  the  bar.  Eam- 
shaw believes  that  WC  Alumni  will 
be  well-represented  at  the  dance. 
He  commented,  "This  year  is  the 
Alumni  anniversary  and  it  will  be 
nice  to  have  a  lot  of  them  here." 

Returning  alumni  will  be  able  to 
engage  in  a  host  of  other  activities. 
At  6:00  p.m.  this  evening,  former 
athletes  can  attend  the  fourth  An- 
nual Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  Recep- 
tion, Dinner  and  Induction  at  Hyn- 
son  Lounge.  To  test  the  current 
state  of  their  athletic  prowess,  the 
"jocks"  can  participate  in  alunuii 
baseball  and  lacrosse  games  to  be 
held  at  11 :00  a.m.  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, and  a  soccer  match  scheduled 
for  2:00  p.m 

Students,  as  well  as  visiting 
alumni,  may  partake  of  a 
Homecoming  Picnic  Lunch  on 
Saturday  morning  between  11:00 
a.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  on  the  Hodson 
Hall  Terrace.  The  matinee  per- 
formance of  "The  Lady  From  The 
Sea"  will  be  held  at  3:00  p.m. 


Queen  Named 

Nancy  Sanger,  a  junior  from 
Easton,  Maryland,  was  chosen 
Homecoming  Queen  for  1962.  Nan- 
cy was  elected  for  her  bubbling 
personality,  her  sincere  en- 
thusiasm, and  her  winning  smile. 
The  pert  new  queen  will  reign  over 
the  dance  tonight  when  she  will  be 
crowned  by  President  Gibson.  Nan- 
cy will  be  escorted  to  the  dance  by 
Tommy  Hill,  a  Sig  Ep  from  the 
University  of  Richmond. 


Soul-Singing  Shirelles  To  Star 


October  18, 1968.  A  new  format  will 
characterize  Washington  College's 
Homecoming  for  1968.  Instead  of 
the  traditional  rally  and  bonfire,  a 
jazz  concert  will  be  one  of  the  cen- 
tral events  of  the  weekend. 

Jazz  Organist 
The  Jimmy  Smith  Trio  will  play 
the  same  night  in  the  Tawes 
Theatre  at  8:30.  The  Homecoming 
Queen  and  her  court,  along  with 
this  year's  soccer  team,  will  be  in- 
troduced during  the  concert's  in- 
termission. 

Saturday  at  1:00  p.m.,  the  tradi- 
tional parade  will  march  down 
High  Street  and  up  Washington 
Avenue  to  the  soccer  field.  The 
Denny  and  Dunipace  Pipe  Band 
will  highlight  the  floats  and  mar- 
ching units  in  the  parade.  Richard 


HejTnann's  limousine,  a  1937 
Packard,  will  be  a  featured  float  on 
display. 

Awards 

At  half-time  of  the  soccer  game 
against  Lycoming,  last  year's 
Homecoming  Queen,  Debbie  Kelly, 
will  be  presented  with  the  new 
Queen  and  Court.  Trophies  for  the 
best  Greek,  best  Independent  and 
best  over-all  floats  will  also  be 
awarded. 

Cocktail  parties,  in  the  Alumni 
House  at  4:30,  and  for  Greeks  at 
5:30,  will  precede  a  roast  beef  buf- 
fet dinner  in  Hodson  HaU.  The  soul- 
singing  Shirelles  will  star  at  the 
Homecoming  Dance,  9  to  1  in  the 
Chestertown  Armory.  The  Alumni 
House  will  feature  a  Bar-Room 
Sing  at  9: 30. 


A  member  of  the  Alpha  Omicron 
Pi  sorority,  Nancy  who  is  a  biology 
major,  is  active  in  the  Society  of 
Sciences,  the  Panhellenic  Council, 
and  is  vice  president  of  the 
Women's  Council.  She  represented 
her  class  in  the  1%0-61  Homecom- 
ing Court. 

This  evening  Nancy  plans  to 
wear  a  full  length  white  lace  gown 
with  satin  trim. 
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Literary  Community  Experiences  Renaissance 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Features  Editor 

Under  the  tutelage  of  Creative 
Writing  Instructor  Bob  Day,  the 
Writer's  Union  is  currently  ex- 
periencing a  literary  Renaissance  - 
.  a  rebirth  symbolized  by  the 
development  of  the  new  literary 
center,  Bell  House.  Returning  from 
his  year-long  sabbatical  spent 
writing  in  Paris,  Day  said,  "I'm 
back  and  full  of  energy;  'piss  and 
vinegar'  as  we  say  in  the  West." 

New  Literary  Center 

Day's  enthusiasm  is  rooted  in  the 
recent  acquisition  of  Bell  House 
(located  adjacent  to  Caroline 
House)  and  its  subsequent  conver- 
sion into  a  creative  writing  center. 
The  three-story,  white-frame 
house,  is  intended  to  serve  as  both 
a  gathering  place  and  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  WC  creative 
writers.  The  first  floor  will  feature 
a  contemporary  literature 
reference  room,  as  well  as  the  of- 
fices of  the  publication  editors.  A 
Coffee  Pot  Kitchen  will  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  literary  journals  and 
magazines  for  leisurely  perusal 
and  discussion.  Next  year,  the  se- 
cond and  third  floors  will  be  con- 
verted into  writing  rooms  for  those 
working  on  extensive  literary  pro- 
jects. Day  plans  to  line  the  narrow 
stairways  with  hundreds  of  books 
and  to  decorate  the  walls  of  the 
house  with  posters  of  literary 
greats. 


Campus  writers  are  excited 
about  the  center  because  it  will 
house  a  paperback  lending  library 
which  will  operate  on  student  dona- 
tions. In  addition,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  President  Cater,  a  printing 
press  has  been  donated  to  the 
House  which  will  aid  in  producing 
the  weekly.  Broadsides. 


Day.  Support  will  be  expanded  to 
include  the  efforts  of  musicians, 
visual  artists,  and  dramatists  as 
well  as  writers.  To  this  end,  the 
Writer's  Union  will  issue  Concert 
Series  Events  invitations  to  majors 
in  areas  such  as  Sociology  and 
Mathematics.  After  each  event,  the 
organization  will  host  a  reception 


The  recent  conversion  of  Bell   House    into    a    creative    writing 
center  has  triggered  a  renaissance  of  the  campus  literary  community. 


Support  for  the  Arts 
The  Writer's  Union  Renaissance 
is  not  limited  to  the  physical  ac- 
quisition of  Bell  House,  but  springs 
from  a  new  "commitment  to 
developing  an  audience  for  all  of 
the  arts  on  campus,"  maintains 


Berry  Plans  for  Pool 


by  Claire  Yaniga 
Chief  Reporter 

"Exercise"  —What  else  would  an 
aquatics  director  name  as  his  most 
pleasing  pasttime?  True  to  form, 
W.  Dennis  Berry  uttered  this  stan- 
dard reply  after  being  named  to 
direct  the  new  swimming  facility 
still  under  construction. 

Berry's  smile  shined  as  he  ex- 
pounded his  plans  for  the  swim 
center.  "I've  spent  an  entire 
Uf  etime  dreaming  and  preparing  to 
tie  in  this  kind  of  situation,"  he  con- 
fided. 

Athletics  are  cnetral  in  Berry's 
life.  He  works  out  in  the  Cain 
Athletic  Center  with  his  wife  on  a 
daily  basis.  Outside  of  his  passion 
for  athletics,  Berry  takes  pride  in 
his  two  small  children  at  home  in 
Delaware. 

Berry  has  won  several  program- 
ming awards  and  received 
teaching  titles  in  the  areas  of  swim- 
ming, facility  management,  and 
life  guarding.  He  has  also  publish- 
ed a  book,  entitled  A  Guide  to 
Training  Swimming  Pool  Life 
Cluards. 

Instrumental  in  establishing  a 
natatorium  at  the  Lake  Forest 
High  School,   Berry  developed   a 


program  in  the  Delaware  school 
which  has  been  touted  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  With  emphasis 
on  water  safety  education  and  com- 
munity involvement,  the  program 
includes  classes  ranging  from  in- 
fant swimming  lessons  to  scuba 
diving. 

In  his  new  position  at  Washington 
College,  Berry  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  a  program  primari- 
ly for  student  use.  The  facilities 
will  be  open  to  community 
membership  through  a  program 
Berry  plans  to  establish. 

Berry  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  from  Lock  Haven 
College  in  Pennsylvania.  He  serves 
as  coordinator  of  Aquatic  Council 
District  Representatives  for  the 
American  Alliance  of  Health, 
Physical  Education,  Recreation 
and  Dance  (AAHPERD),  and  sits 
on  the  executive  committee  of  that 
organization. 

He  is  a  recipient  of  the  profes- 
sional   Service    Award    from    the 

AAHPERD  Aquatic  Council.  In 
1983,  he  received  the  professional 
Service  Award  from  the  UPI 
Aquatic  Institute.  Most  recently, 
he  received  the  Merit  Award  in 
recreation  from  the 
EDA/AAHPERD.  He  has  written 
several  articles  about  acquatics  for 
trade  publications. 


in  Bell  House.  Commented  Day, 
"It's  a  way  of  bringing  together  all 
the  artists  (and  students)  on  cam- 
pus." 

Day  has  initiated  this  support  for 
all  of  the  arts  because  he  beUeves 
that  the  cultural  and  artistic  op- 
portunities available  at  WC  pro- 
vide students  with  an  essential  fifth 
course  -  the  "course  of  the  Col- 
lege." Because  "The  artistic  com- 
munity is  healthier  if  there  is  an  ac- 
tive audience  to  include  "all  kinds 
of  students."  Both  Day  and 
members  of  the  Writer's  Union 
know  that  they  face  a  formidable 
task  that  will  not  be  accomplished 
overnight.  He  commented, 
however,  "We  will  succeed  when  it 
becomes  natural  tor  students  of  all 
disciplines  to  attend  the  communi- 
ty concerts." 


Writer  Diversification 
This  effort  of  expansion  is  also 
taking  place  within  the  Writers' 
Union  itself,  as  the  group  tries  to 
inspire  the  literary  participation  of 
a  wider  variety  of  students.  Ex- 
plained Broadsides  editor  Eric 
Lorberer,  "The  Writer's  Union  has 
lived  under  the  reputation  of  being 
only  for  a  certain  few.  That's  simp- 
ly not  true.  It's  for  everyone." 
Lorberer  stressed  that  member- 
ship is  not  a  "rigid  thing"  that  in- 
volves "dues"  and  he  encouraged 
every  student  to  take  part  in  the 
organization,  saying,  "Just  come 
once  to  see  what  it's  like."  Ac- 
cordingly, hoping  to  promote 
literary  contributions  from  more 
varied  sources,  the  submissions 
box  for  Broadsides  has  been  moved 
to  the  Ubrary.  at  the  heart  of  cam- 
pus. 

Acting  President  of  the  Writer's 
Union,  Laura  Mooney,  pointed  out 
that  the  organization  will  feature 
several  additional  poetry  readings 
this  semester,  including  the  tradi- 
tional Halloween  reading  and  two 
freshmen  poetic  gatherings.  Com- 
mented Mooney,  "I've  noticed  a  lot 
of  enthusiasm  among  the 
freshmen." 

The  Writer's  Union's  most  am- 
bitious literary  project,  the 
Washington  College  Review' 
(WCR),  will  be  published  twice  this 
year  —  in  December  and  in  April. 
Composed  of  student  poems, 
essays  and  short  stories,  the  WCR 
will  reflect  the  culture  of  the  cam- 
pus as  well  as  that  of  the  entire 
Eastern  Shore. 


Day  asserts  that  the  ultimate 
catalyst  for  the  renewal  of  the  WC 
literary  community  rests  within 
the  writers  themselves.  The  in- 
structor is  duly  impressed  by  "the 
extraordinary  group  of  student 
writers,  "on  campus  this  year  and 
praises  their  ""commitment  to 
creating  an  artistic  community. 
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Brambles 

MENSWEAR 


"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 


DOWNTOWN 
CHESTERTOWN.MD  21620 


PHONE 
(301)778-6090 


JANE'S  TOWELS 

Cannon  Towels  at  Discount  Prices 

(first  quality  &  irregulars) 

Men's  action  sport  pants 

by 

Geoffrey  Beene 

Sizes  30-38,  $14.75 

Heavy  Terry  Washcloths 
Dee-Cee  Pants 

Button-down,  Oxford  cloth  shirts 
Jr.  sizes 


3/M.OO 

•11.95 -'16.95 

•9.65 


Sheet  Sets,  Bedspreads, 
Designer  Jeans  by  Chardon, 

and 

Jeans,  Slacks,  &  Denim  Skirts 

by  Lord  Isaacs 

All  At  Discount  Prices 

10%  Discount  w/W.C.  Student  I.D. 

(this  week  only) 

Open  Monday-Saturday 

(located  on  Rte.  213,  %  ml.  so.  of  Chester  River  Bridge) 

778-6767 
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/Votes  From  The  Coffee  House 


Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


by  Claire  Batthany 

Due  to  the  overwhelming  success 
of  the  Student  Center's  Bingo  Night 
held  last  February,  we  are  now 
holding  another  such  event.  This 
tournament  will  be  held  on  Thurs 
day,  November  8th,  from  10:00 
p.m.  until  12:00  midnight.  We  are 
calling  upon  you  to  help  us  by  pro- 
viding prizes.  (Ex:  baked  goods, 
steak  dinner  tor  two,  breakfast  in 
bed,  or  whatever  you  deem  ap- 
propriate). 


If  you  are  receptive  to  this  idea 
and  wish  to  make  a  donation, 
please  contact  myself  or  Sharon 
Crew  in  the  student  center  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  778-2800 
ext.  281  or  778-1358.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  for  picking  up  any 
donations.  Each  donation  will  be 
announced  during  the  presentation 
to  winners  on  Bingo  Night. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  to  make 
our  third  Bingo  Night  another  suc- 
cess. We  sincerely  hope  to  see  you 
there! 


SGA  Policy  Criticized 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 
President  Combes  also  submits 
that  she  intends  to  re-examine  the 
constitution  and  the  methods  of  its 
dissemination.  In  regard  to  possi- 
ble revisions,  Comb's  would  like  to 
see  a  constitution  that  is  strong 
enough  to  provide  students  with 
greater  interaction  and  influence 
with  the  Standing  Committees  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Gover- 
nors. In  reference  to  student 
representation  and  participation  at 
the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Gover- 
nors, Combes  states,  "If  it  isn't  (in 
the  constitution)  that  we  have  a 
voice,  I'm  going  to  do  my  best  to 
change  it  so  that  we  do." 

In  addition.  Combes  believes  the 
constitution  needs  to  be  made  more 
prominent.  One  way  this  could  be 
achieved,  combes  notes,  is  to  have 
it  included  once  again  in  the  hand- 


book. "I  plan  on  giving  each 
senator  ...a  copy  of  the  constitu- 
tion. I  plan  on  having  a  revamped 
copy  available  to  all  students." 

In  assessing  the  role  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  SGA  in  regard  to  the 
constitution.  Combes  states,  "It's 
my  responsibility  that  the  senators 
don't  have  it  (a  copy  of  the  con- 
stitution) now.  The  question  re- 
mains who's  responsibility  is  it  that 
I  don't  have  it...  By  the  time  I  leave 
this  office,  the  next  SGA  president 
will  not  have  to  deal  with  the  things 
that  I  did." 

Combes  concludes,  "The  legacy  I 
would  like  to  leave  is  establishing  a 
system  of  strict  rules...  so  that  the 
students  know  where  our  power 
lies  and  what  kind  of  voice  we 
have...  Nobody  is  going  to  give  it  to 
us,  it's  all  what  we  make  it." 


Available  in 

men's  and 

women's  sizes 

and  assorted 

colors. 


Women's:  blue, 
white,  maroon, 
yellow,  green, 
lilac,  and  pink. 


Men's:  blue  only. 

TRETORN 


227  HIGH  ST.,  DOWNTOWN  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


by  Darrell  Jester 

Many  people  believe  that  work- 
ing for  a  food  service  is  an  easy  job. 
They  assume  that  a  food  service 
operates  by  throwing  some  food  on 
the  grill  or  in  the  oven,  and  then 
after  it  has  been  cooked,  putting  it 
on  the  serving  Une  to  be  eaten. 
Many  students  think  that  the  menu 
is  selected  an  hour  before  the  meal 
begins.  They  often  believe  that  the 
W.C.F.S.  serves  leftovers  so  as  to 
avoid  the  task  of  planning  a  menu 
for  that  day.  Anyone,  who  makes 
these  assumptions  is  wrong.  Most 
people  do  not  realize  how  much 
time,  effort,  and  hard  work  is  re- 
quired to  run  a  successful  food  ser- 
vice. They  do  not  realize  how  much 
planning  goes  into  developing 
menus.  They  also  do  not  realize  the 
long  hours  and  the  hard  work 
which  are  spent  preparing  a  stu- 
dent meal  or  a  special  dinner. 
Many  people  think  that  all  we  do  is 
snap  our  fingers  and  it  is  done.  But 
in  fact  the  operation  of  a  food  ser- 


vice, as  with  any  other  business, 
requires  a  team  effort  -  a  coopera- 
tion that  involves  both  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  of  individuals.  In 
serving  and  preparing  meals  on  a 
daily  basis,  everyone  plays  a  ma- 
jor role.  From  the  management 
team,  to  the  cooks,  dishwashers, 
porters,  bakers,  salad  and  serving 
personnel,  storeroom  employees, 
pot  and  pan  washers,  and 
secretaries,  everyone  must  pull 
their  share  of  the  load.  If  any  one 
person  does  not  give  their  best  ef- 
fort to  their  job,  things  do  not  run 
smoothly,  and  you,  the  students, 
suffer. 

I  would  like  to  take  time  now  to 
thank  the  full-time  and  student 
workers  of  the  W.C.F.S.  All  of  you 
do  an  exceptional  job,  even  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions. 
Thank  you  for  pulling  your  share  of 
the  load,  and  for  the  hard  work  and 
long  hours  you  have  given  so  as  to 
make  the  W.C.F.S.  one  of  the  top 
collegiate  food  services  in  the  coun- 
try. 


Happy  Birthday, 


Billy! 


Blue  Bird  Tavern 

presents 

"SAMMY  LEE' 


•» 


appearing  Sat.,  October  13 
from  8:30-12:30 

LOOK  FOR  OUR  LUNCHEON  SPECIALS! 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


at  Tolchester  Inn 
Rt.  213,  near  Tolchester  Marina 

Proudly  Presents 

Gene  Hamilton 

on  keyboards  and  vocals 

9:00  P.M.  to1:00  A.M. 

with  special  guests 

Mary  O'Bara 

lone  show  nightly  —  11p.m.) 

Oct.  12th  &  13th 

778-6655 

no  cover,  no  minimum 
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Tennis  Tournament  Successful 


by  Fred  Wyman 
Contributing  Reporter 

Ross  Coleman  and  David  Mar- 
shall of  Washington  College  paced 
the  Shoremen  in  their  best  outing  of 
the  fall  with  a  strong  finish  in  the 
USTA-sanctloned  Salisbury  Men's 
Open  Tennis  Tournament  Sunday, 
October  7.  Coleman  gained  the 
semifinals  in  singles  than  combin- 
ed with  Marshall  tor  runner-up 
recognition  in  doubles  as  the 
Shoremen  completed  their  third 
tournament  in  four  weeks. 

PerryvUle's  David  Anderson  pro- 
ved a  small  challenge  falling  6-0,  6- 
0  to  Coleman  in  the  first  round.  Col- 
eman aUo  walloped  Mike  Orlando 
6-0,  6-1  in  the  second  round.  Col- 
eman, a  transfer  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  later  fought  off  a 
stiff  challenge  from  former  team- 
mate Kurt  Carter,  the  tourna- 
ment's sixth  seed,  for  a  6-4,  3-6,  6-2 
singles  triumph.  Carter,  28th  in  his 
native  Canada,  expected  a  tough 
match    from    the    unseeded    Col- 


Coleman's  quarterfinals  match 
also  went  three  sets.  After  dropp- 
ing the  first  set  6-4,  Coleman  raUied 
to  win  the  next  two  sets  6-2  and  7-5 
over  Sevema  Park's  Paul  Zangla, 
the  tournament's  fourth  seed. 
Ranked  20th  in  Maryland,  Zangla 
served  for  the  match  at  5-4,  30-love 
but  Coleman  dug  in  and  broke 
Zangla  to  knot  the  third  set  5-5.  Col- 
eman continued  on  for  the  match. 

Bidding  for  the  championship, 
Coleman  met  first  seeded  Ken  Bar- 
nas  in  the  semifinals  Sunday. 
Ranked  fifth  in  Maryland,  Bamas 
took  command  early  and  never  let 
up,  downing  Coleman  6-0, 6-2. 

David  Marshall,  another  of 
Washington  College's  top  recruits, 
played  well  in  singles  before  bow- 
ing in  the  round  of  16  to  Zangla  in 
three  sets  6-4,  4-0  and  6^.  The 
unseeded  Marshall  had  a  very 
tough  draw. 

In  the  first  round,  Marshall  faced 
LaPlata's  Brian  Groff.  Grotf  took 
the  first  set  6-4  then  dropped  the  se- 
cond 6-0.  Marshall  and  Groff  fought 


on  even  terms  until  Marshall  broke 
Groff's  serve  in  the  seventh  game. 
Marshall  went  on  to  win  the  set  and 
match  6-3.  Marshall's  second  round 
match  proved  equally  tough  but 
Marshall  edged  the  University  of 
Maryland's  number  nine  player, 
Tim  Gray,  7-6, 6-4. 

In  doubles,  Coleman  and  Mar- 
shall teamed  to  beat  two  Salisbury 
State  teams  and  reached  the  finals 
opposite  Gray  and  Carter.  The 
Terp  duo  avenged  the  earlier 
singles  defeat,  stopping  Coleman 
and  Marshall  in  straight  sets  in 
Sunday's  championship.  Gray  and 
Carter  won  the  first  set  on  a  service 
break  m  the  ninth  game,  and  put 
the  match  away  by  winning  four 
straight  games  tor  a  final  of  6-4,  6- 
2. 

Coleman  and  Marshall  received 
a  win  by  default  over  Herman  and 
Herman,  then  they  stopped  Danny 
Miles  and  Jim  Dixon  7-6,  6-4  in  the 
quarterfinals.  In  the  semifinals, 
Coleman  and  Marshall  upset  top 
seeded  Ray  Still  and  Ed  Thomas  of 
Salisbury  State,  7-5, 6-3. 


Shorekickers    Play    Three 


by  Bill  Faust 
Staff  Reporter 

The  W.C.  soccer  team  has  been 
busy  over  the  past  week  competing 
against  three  schools.  The  first 
game  was  Wednesday,  October  3  at 
Western  Maryland.  In  this  contest, 
the  Shoremen  lost  by  a  close  score 
of  2-0. 
ji  -  The^ecpnd^me  was  on  the  road 
I-   against    Albright    last    Saturday. 


W.C.  triumphed  in  this  i  ame,  edg- 
ing their  adversaries  2-0. 

In  the  first  half  Washington 
tallied  a  total  of  seven  shots  at  the 
goal,  one  of  which  found  its  mark 
as  it  squeezed  by  the  Albright 
defender.  This  goal  was  made  by 
Tom  Steele  who  was  assisted  by 
Kenny  Greco. 

In  the  second  half,  there  were 
nine     scoring    attempts.     The 


Ir         V 


Shoremen's  goal  was  scored  by 
Victor  Ramos.  Lending  assistance 
to  Ramos  were  George 
Halivopoulos  and  Frank  Davles. 
The  Shore  squad  also  performed 
well  defensively,  keeping  the  shots 
to  a  minimum.  Goalie  Frank 
Malone  contributed  by  recording  a 
total  ■  of  twelve  saves  throughout 
the  contest. 

The  final  game  tor  the  week  was 
played  at  home  on  Tuesday  Oc- 
tober 9  against  Ursinus.  The 
Shoremen  went  down  in  defeat  by 
another  tight  score  of  1-0.  In  the  los- 
ing effort,  W.C.  made  a  total  of  nine 
shots  and  collected  thirteen  saves. 

The  team  now  carries  a  3-6 
record  into  Homecoming  weekend, 
which  includes  a  contest  with  the 
Alumni  on  Saturday  at  1:30.  Other 
upcoming  games  include  Haver- 
ford  at  home  today  at  3:00  and 
Widener  at  home  next  Wednesday, 
also  at  3: 00. 

Show  your  school  spirit  and  come 
support  your  team  this  afternoon 
and  at  Homecoming  tomorrow. 


ANNUAL  HALLOWEEN 
COSTUME  PARTY 

Judging  &  Prizes  Awarded 

Saturday,  October  27th 


Tamff'nff 


ATTENTION  ALL 

STUDENTS  AND 

FACULTY 

The  1984  yearbooK  has  nofbeen  put 
together  as  of  yet,  but  will  be  put 
together  by  the  1985  Pegasus  staff 
OS  soon  as  possible.  We  apologize 
for  the  inconvenience. 

-  the  1985  Pegasus  staff 


FOR  SALE 

SEARS  BETAVISION  VIDEO  CASSETTE  RECORDER 

(uses  3/4"  cassette  tapes) 

IN  EXCELLENT  CONDITION 

$250.00  cash 

INTERESTED  PERSONS  CONTACT  JEFF  DE  MOSS 
OR  SHARON  CREW  IN  STUDENT  CENTER  OFFICE. 


II3ai\ei;>  ani 
CcrfEC  Smi; 

DoDUts,  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Sreat/astSA.M.     II/l.M. 

Lunch  .  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Mon.-Thuis.Ssl.  5AM     6P.M 

Frl.  5A:M   ■9P.M 

Sun.  5AM    -2?. M. 


Other  Washington  College 
players  competing  in  the  tourna- 
ment were  Dulin  Clark,  Bryan 
Bishop,  Sebastian  Graf  von  Korff, 
and  Chip  MacLeod.  All  tell  in  open 
roimd  matches,  yet  they  came 
back  to  play  well  in  the  consolation 
bracket. 

Clark  fell  to  Orlando  6-3,  6-4. 
Bishop  lost  to  number  one  Bamas 
6-1,  6-1.  Salisbury  State's  Jim  Dix- 
on trimmed  Graf  von  Korff,  and 
MacLeod  bowed  to  another 
Salisbury  State  netter,  Mike  Hor- 
vath,  6-2, 6-1. 

In  the  consolations,  Qark  notch- 
ed impressive  wins  over  Anderson 
7-5,  6-1  and  Roger  Flynn  6-0,  6-3 
before  losing  to  Groff  6-3,  7-5  in  the 
quarterfinals. 

Graf  von  Korff  prevailed  over  his 
teammate  6-3, 6-1  but  lost  to  former 
Salisbury  star  Peter  Hall  6-1,  6-2  in 
the  quarters.  Bryan  Bishop  reach- 
ed the  consolation  semifinal  on  the 
strength  of  a  bye,  a  default  and  a 
victory  over  Sean  O'M^lley,  6-2,  7- 
6. 

Editor's  Note:  In  reference  to  last 
week's  article,  "Boxing:  Sport  or 
Legal  Manslaughter"  the  Elm 
stafl  wishes  to  apologize  for  the 
mistaken  reference  to  Muhamed 
Ali  as  the  St.  Louis  kid.  The  Elm 
realizes  that  Muhamed  Ali  is  from 
Louisville,  and  now  stands  cor- 
rected. 

Harriers 
Earn  Victory 

by  John  Cummings 
Staff  Reporter 

This  past  Tuesday  the 
Washington  College  Cross  Country 
team  ran  against  Loyola  in 
Baltimore.  This  was  not  a  schedul- 
ed meet,  and  at  times  it  seemed  as 
if  the  race  was  not  meant  to  occur. 
Lars  Hendrickson,  Greg  Anderson 
and  Russell  Hertler  were  unable  to 
attend  the  meet.  This  seriousness 
coupled  with  a  last  minute  setback 
further  hampered  the  beginning 
for  the  Shore  harriers.  Chris 
Buchheister  suffered  from  a  leg  in- 
jury and  was  thus  unable  to  attend. 
This  depleted  the  team  as  Chris  is 
usually  the  number  four  rimner. 

The  Shoremen  emerged  vic- 
torious by  slightly  undercutting 
their  opponents  26-29.  Leading  the 
way  for  W.C.  was  Jonathon  Adams 
who  placed  second.  John  Cuntmi- 
ings  cruised  in  to  take  third,  follow- 
ed by  Sean  Ireton  running  fifth. 
Lino  Padron  and  Vic  DeSantis  glid- 
ed in  at  seventh  and  ninth  respec- 
tively, to  secure  the  Washington 
Victory. 

.  This  week  the  Shoremen  travel  to 
Widener  to  race  Widner  and  Drew. 
The  team's  record  now  stands  at  4- 


MISSD'S 
SNACKBAR 

HOURS: 

8:00  a.m. -11:00  p.m.  MON.- 
THURS. 
8:00a.ra. -4:30  p.m. FRIDAY 
6:00  p.m. -11:00  p.m. 
SUNDAY 
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Shorewomen  Defeated  In  3  of  4 


by  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

Over  the  oast  week,  the  women's 
volleyball  team  colli  cted  one  vic- 
tory and  three  losses.  The  squad's 
record  now  stands  at  2-10. 

The  Shorewomen  began  with  a 
home  win  against  nearby 
Chesapeake  College.  With  a  very 
young  team,  "Chesapeake  is  in  a 
rebuilding  stage,"  states  WC  coach 
Penny  FaU.  Youth  and  lack  of  ex- 
perience proved  beneficial  tor  the 
Shore  squad,  as  they  dominated  the 
contest. 

Coming  out  strong  in  the  first 
game,  Washington  soundly 
defeated  Chesapeake  15-1.  The  se- 
cond contest  began  in  the  same 


manner  as  the  first  finished.  The 
Shorewomen  opened  to  an  early 
lead  at  that  point  when  WC's  own 
young  bench  was  utilized.  These 
players  performed  quite  well,  and 
went  on  to  triumph  15-5. 
Chesapeake  came  back  in  the  third 
game,  as  they  won  15-9.  with  deter- 
mination the  Shore  spikers  fought 
hard  in  the  third  and  final  contest 
to  capture  the  match  with  a  15-9 
victory. 

Washington  next  traveled  to 
southern  Maryland  for  a  weekend 
tri-match  with  St.  Mary's  College 
and  Ongwood  College  of  Virginia. 

The  match  opened  for  WC  as  they 
squared  off  against  St.  Mary's.  The 
Saints  proved  to  be  too  tough  tor 
the  Shorewomen.  This  time  the 
Shore  team  did  not  stay  together 


Athlete  of  the  Week 


by  Christopher  Swanson 
Staff  Reporter 

On  a  team,  every  member  is  a 
potential  hero.  Soccer  player  Tom 
Steele,  this  week's  outstanding 
athlete,  has  shown  that  everyone  is 
important  in  team  sports.  Steele 
made  his  first  start  in  Saturday's 
winning  effort  against  Albright. 
Steele,  a  sophomore,  was  a  major 
force  in  the  victory,  scoring  one 
goal  and  assisting  in  another.  What 
is  outstanding,  though,  is  that 
Steele  is  not  a  regular  player.  Ac- 
cording to  Coach  Tom  Bowman, 
"He  hadn't  played  ten  minutes  all 
year."  Steele  played  the  entire 
game  Saturday,  and,  "He  worked 
tremendously  hard,"  said  Coach 
Bowman. 

A  graduate  of  Seneca  Valley 
High    School,     fiaithersburi 


Maryland,  Steele  has  played  soc- 
cer for  thirteen  years.  In  his  senior 
year  at  Seneca  Valley,  the  team 
had  the  best  record  in  its  history. 
He  joined  the  Northern  Mon- 
tgomery Soccer  Club  at  the  age  of 
six,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Championship  team,  his  last  year 
there.  When  asked  how  he  become 
interested  in  soccer,  Steele 
answers,  "I  just  got  into  it  on  my 
own." 

Now  in  his  second  year  on  the  WC 
team,  Steele  plans  to  play  as  long 
as  he  is  here.  Regarding  this 
year's  team,  Steele  says,  "We've 
had  a  slow  start,  but  things  are 
looking  up.  We  have  a  lot  of 
freshmen  on  the  team,  and  we're 
starting  to  get  an  offensive  style 
that  everyone  can  work  well  with. ' ' 


T„tWOR!S> 
RehowkcoJ 


Budweiser. 

KING  OF  BEERS* 

ATHLETE  OF  THE  WEH 


J.C.  DODD 
DiST.  CO. 

EASTON,  MARYLAND 
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well,  and  they  were  defeated  in 
straight  games;  15-8,  15-2.  The 
down-fall  for  the  Shorewomen  in 
the  second  game  was  their  lack  of 
execution.  Coach  FaU  commented, 
"We  did  not  play  well  at  all.  We 
just  could  not  pass." 

After  regrouping  between  mat- 
ches, Washington  played  stronger 
against  Longwood.  "We  played 
what  I  think  was  our  best  match 
this  season,"  stated  FaU.  In  spite  of 
the  strong  effort  by  the  Shore  team, 
Longwood  captured  the  victory  in 
three  games. 

Playing  one  of  her  "best  matches 
this  season,"  Aina  Carlsson  helped 
lead  WC  to  a  triumph  in  the  first 
game.  Another  freshman  who 
played  weU  was  "Duffy"  Fricke, 
who  contributed  with  a  strong  serv- 
ing effort.  The  spikers  won  this 
contest  15-8.  Following  the  opening 
win  by  Washington,  Longwood  pull- 
ed together  to  pick  up  two  con- 
secutive victories,  15-3,  and  15-9, 
and  capture  thematch. 

The  Shorewomen  returned  home 
to  face  Johns  Hopkins  on  Tuesday 
night,  October  8th.  Unfortunately 
for  WC,  the  Blue  Jays  proved  to  be 
a  bit  too  strong. 

Coming  back  from  an  11-8  deficit, 
the  Shorewomen  coUected  a  vic- 
tory in  the  first  game  15-13.  "This 
was  our  first  come-back  win  of  the 
year, "  remarked  Coach  FaU. 


Scorecard 

Soccer  Vs. 

Western  Maryland 

L2-( 

Albright 

W2-C 

Urstous 

LX-0 

Cross  Country  vs. 

Loyola 

W 26-29 

Volleyball  vs. 

Chesapeake 

WM 

St.  Mary's 

12-0 

Longwood 

L2-1 

Johns  Hopkins 

L3-1 

Field  Hockey  vs. 

Johns  Hopkins 

Ll-0 

Crew 

Men's  Varsity  8 

1st 

Men's  Varsity  4 

Srd 

Women's  Varsity  8 

1st 

Women's  J.V.  8 

3rd 

The  good  serving  of  Maggie  Mur- 
ray and  Lyle  NicoUs  and  the  strong 
hitting  of  Aina  Carlsson  did  not 
carry  over  to  the  remainder  of  the 
match.  The  squad  seemed  unable 
to  remain  loose.  Coach  Fall  said, 
"We  got  uptight  and  lost  our  con- 
centration." 

With  two  strong  servers  and  two 
equaUy  strong  hitters,  Hopkins 
seized  the  remaining  three  games 
by  scores  of  15-5,  15-5,  and  15-10 
respectively. 

This  weekend  the  Shorewomen 
are  hosting  the  annual  Washington 
College  Invitational  volleybaU 
tournament.  The  matches  begin  on 
Friday  evening  and  carry  over  to 
Saturday  afternoon.  Everyone  is 
encouraged  to  come  watch  some 
exciting  voUeybaU  action  and  sup- 
port the  young  home  team. 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


<*^ 


Phone  778-1501 


PAT  It  SKIPPER  PRICE 

VILLAGE  TAVERN 
TAVERN  LIQUORS 

SPECIALS 


Monday  Nite 
10-12 

Coors 

Bottles  or  Cans 

70' 


Wednesday  Nite 
10-12 

Imported 
Beer 

90< 


Thursday  Nite 
11-12 


Happy 
Hour 


Every  IVIonday  thru  Saturday 

5-6 

Happy  Hour 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Party  Discounts         Ice  Cold  Beer  &- Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 
Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Ciqs./8.24  per  carton 


The  Washington 
College 
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by  Sharon  Himmanen 
News  Editor 

During  the  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 15  Student  Government 
Association  meeting,  the 
Organizations  Committee 
allocated  $3090.00  in  funding 
for  nine  W.C,  campus  clubs. 

Compared  to  last  year's 
allocations,  which  totaled 
$2790,  the  Organizations  Com- 
mittee increased  their  total 
awards  by  $300  due  to  the  ad- 
dition of  two  new  organiza- 
tions and  one  newsletter. 
However,  the  amounts  re- 
quested this  year  by  each 
organization  equaled  $4390 
which  is  $1300.00  more  than 
was  actually  awarded. 

The  organization  most  af- 
fected by  the  decrease  in  total 
allotment  was  The 
Shoreman's  Advocate.  Pro- 
fessor Tari  Renner,  faculty 
advisor  tor  the  newsletter, 
describes  it  as  "a  series  of 
editorial  and  opinion  pieces 
from  students,  faculty,  and 
the  community  designed  to 
spark  interest  and  discussion 
on  various  issues  and  the  up- 
coming election."  Their  re- 
quest tor  $750.00  to  cover  the 
cost  of  printing  and  other  ex- 


SGA  allocates  club  funding 

Himmanen  penses     was     reduced     to     nass.     Virp-Pr»»,Hont     rT,:„      HopSHo^  „„  »,,;« .,  ,_   ^  ,         _.  _     .        ..^^ 


penses  was  reduced  to 
$150.00.  Citing  as  reasons  why 
their  award  was  decreased, 
Skip  Middleton,  Chairman  of 
the  Organizations  Committee 
stated,  "The  Shoreman's  Ad- 
vocate has  potential  outside 
sources  of  income.  Members 
have  contributed  individually 
toward  the  publication  of  the 
first  issue.  We  decided  on  $150 
which  will  spUt  the  cost  of  the 
first  issue." 

With  the  exception  of  the 
French  Club,  the  Organiza- 
tions Committee  allotment 
recommendations  were  pass- 
ed by  the  senate.  Several 
members  of  the  senate  ob- 
jected to  the  $100  decision 
make  in  favor  of  the  French 
aub.  "They  (the  French 
Club)  had  a  newly  elected 
freshman  president  that 
didn't  know  he  was  president 
until  probably  about  four  or 
five  hours  before  this  meeting 
(club  funding  meeting).  We 
know  there  is  a  French  Club 
but  due  to  the  lack  of  records 
and  the  lack  of  organization 
on  the  part  of  the  present 
president,  we  decided  to  give 
them  $100." 

Due   to   the   fact   that   the 
committee's  decision  did  not 


pass,  Vice-President,  Chip 
MacLeod  called  for  a  motion 
to  grant  the  French  Qub 
$50.00  instead  of  its  requested 
$100.00.  This  motion  was  pass- 
ed, and  the  French  Club  was 
awarded  $50.00.  Five  people 
opposed  to  this  move. 

In  addition,  members  of 
both  the  Business  Club  and 
the  Investment  Club  present 
at  the  meeting  objected  to  the 
committee's  decisions  in 
regard  to  their  organization. 
The  Business  Club's  request 
for  $300.00  was  reduced  to 
$150.  which  is  $50.00  less  than 
last  years  sum.  As  Middleton 
commented,  "Due  to  the  lack 
preparation  and  actual 
figures,  we  were  unable  to 
decide  on  the  full  amount  and 


decided  on  $150."  In  defen- 
ding the  organization's  re- 
quest, David  Milne  pointed  to 
the  organizations  internship 
programs  and  the  speaker 
series. 

Similarly,  the  Investment 
Club,  a  new  organization  this 
year,  received  only  $150  of  the 
$350  they  requested.  Ac- 
cording to  Middleton,  a  por- 
tion of  the  award  would  cover 
half  of  the  expenses  of  a  field 
trip  to  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  The  committee 
did  not  feel  that  they  had  ade- 
quately investigated  other 
more  economical  methods  of 
transportation. 

The  executive  council  of  the 
SGA  urged  all  clubs  not 
satisfied  with  their  award  to 


re-apply.  "We  make  sugges- 
tions, and  if  they  come  back 
and  they've  either  modified  it 
(their  request)  or  tried  to 
modify,  then  we'd  like  them 
to  make  another  request," 
stated  SGA  President  Melissa 
Combes. 


Of  the  groups  that  applied, 
the  William  Smith  Forum 
received  funding  equaling 
$2000.00,  the  largest  amount 
awarded.  This  will  be  used  to 
cover  the  cost  of  engaging  the 
various  lecturers  throughout 
the  year.  The  remainder  of 
the  organizations  received 
their  individual  requests, 
with  awards  ranging  from  $40 
to  $300.00. 


Computerization  plan  initiated 


photo  by  J.M.  Fragoi 
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by  Ben  Peach 
Staff  Reporter 

Washington  College  is  tak- 
ing a  great  step  forward  by 
instalUng  microcomputers  as 
an  aide  to  students  and  facul- 
ty and  to  thinking  and  writing 
in  the  context  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.  Phase  one 
of  this  project  is  to  equip  all  of 
the  faculty  with  computers. 

At  present,  34  faculty 
members  have  been  equip- 
ped. By  next  September  all 
members  of  the  faculty 
should  have  one. 

By  the  first  semester  of 
1986,  every  dormroom  (dou- 
ble rooms  will  have  2  jacks), 
classroom,  and  faculty  office 
will  be  equipped  with  a 
special  type  of  telephone  jack 
which  will  enable  each  stu- 
dent with  a  comouter.  to  con- 


nect to  the  Dartmouth  system 
and  have  full  access  to  the 
computer  banks  there.  Each 
entering  Freshman  in  the 
first  term  of  the  1986-87 
academic  year  will  be  able  to 
buy  a  computer,  over  a  three 
year  term. 

No  specific  department  has 
been  given  any  preference  in 
the  distribution  of  the  com- 
puters. The  only  requirement 
made  was  that  the  chairman 
of  the  various  departments 
should  send  a  representative 
to  familiarize  themselves 
with  this  project.  Those 
representatives  will  in  turn 
instruct  the  other  members  of 
their  respective  departments. 

The  total  cost  of  this  project 
is  estimated  to  be  approx- 
imately $780,000.  Currently, 
phase  one  of  the  three  phase 
programs  is  in  proere^ss  This 


first  phase  costs  approx- 
imately $200,000.  Mr.  Henry 
Beck,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  and  Govemers, 
has  donated  $100,000  while 
President  Cater  raised 
another  $80,000  through  the- 
Culpepper  Foundation. 

According  to  Dr.  Stephen 
Cades,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sociology  the  concept  of  using 
microcomputers  was  brought 
up  six  years  ago,  but  was 
abandoned  in  five  of  the 
Primos-550  system.  New  in- 
itiative came  from  Beck. 
"Henry  Beck  encouraged  us 
to  find  out  what  Dartmouth 
was  doing.  Beck's  initiative 
combined  with  the  challenge 
President  Cater  and  Dean 
Mowat  saw  in  this  led  to  the 
investigation  into  this 
possibility." 


=  ln  Brief! 


Trick-or-treat 

The  sophomore  class  is 
sponsoring  Trick-or-Treating 
Hour  on  Wednesday,  October 
31,  from  5:45  to  6:45  p.m.  The 
children  of  Chestertown  have 
been  invited  to  go  door-to- 
door  in  the  dormatories. 
Students  may  sign  up  in  their 
halls  if  they  wish  to  buy  candy 
for  this  event. 

Faculty  promoted 

Four  WC  professors  have 
received  faculty  promotions. 
Dr.  J.  David  Newell  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy 
has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  full  professor.  In 
addition.  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Anderson  of  the  Department 
of  Philosophy,  Dr.  Richard  C. 
DeProspo  of  the  Department 
of  English,  and  Dr.  Eugene  P. 
Hamilton  of  the  Department 


of  Mathematics  have  been 
promoted  to  associate  pro- 
fessor positions. 


Debate  slated 

Congressman  Barber  B. 
Conable,  Jr.  (R-NY)  and 
former  Congressman 
Richard  W.  Boiling  (D-MO), 
with  combined  experience  in 
national  politics  of  more  than 
50  years,  will  meet  face-to- 
face  in  an  old-fashioned 
political  debate  titled 
"Beyond  the  Presidential 
Horse  Race'  at  Washington 
College. 

The  event  will  begin  at  5:00 
p.m.  on  Saturday,  October  27, 
in  Norman  James  Theatre  of 
William    Smith    Hall. 

Immediately  following  the 
debate,  dinner,  for  both 
students  and  visitors,  will  be 
served  in  Hodson  Hall  fronj 
6:00  untH  7:30.      -- 


Pelchat 
to  lecture 

The  evolution  of  American 
cuisine  is  the  subject  of  a 
vegetarian  buffet  dinner  and 
informal  lecture  to  be 
presented  at  Washington  Col- 
lege in  (Thestertown  on  Thurs- 
day, Novembers. 

A  vegetarian  dinner  featur- 
ing hot  chicken  salad  (using  a 
chiken  analog),  baked  potato 
bar,  salad  bar,  broccoli. 
Special  K  loaf,  and  cheese 
and  fruit  will  be  held  from 
5:00  p.m.  until  6:30  p.m.  in 
Hynson  Lounge. 

Immediately  following  the 
dinner.  Dr.  Marcia  Pelchat 
will  discuss  American  eating 
habits. 

Admission  to  the  buffet  din- 
ner is  $3.00  oer  person. 
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Editorial 

State  of  the  arts 

Walt  Whitman  once  said,  "In  order  to  have  great 
Doets  you've  got  to  have  great  audiences."  His  state- 
men?'can  be  said  to  apply  to  all  of  the  arts;  unfortunate- 
l^^it  also  can  be  said  that  Washington  College  lacks 

^"hisTs'llot  meant  to  belittle  those  people  who  do  attend 
artistic  events  on  campus;  both  of  them  are  very  nice. 
This  is  meant,  rather,  to  join  Mrs.  Dougal  m  askmg, 
"Where   was   everybody?"    (See   guest   commentary, 

''^Everybody  was  out  to  lunch;  the  arts  on  this  campus 
are  strong.  The  College  Concert  Series  brings  in  profes- 
sionals from  all  disciplines  of  music  (an<i  drama)  no 
fewer  than  three  times  a  semester.  The  Film  Series 
features  award-winning,  cult,  and  foreign  films  to  cam- 
Dus  every  week.  Art  shows,  ranging  from  the  traditional 
to  the  avant-garde,  are  constantly  in  the  gallery. 
And  no  one  goes.  .  ^      -         i„ 

Three  lecture  series  brings  in  a  wide  variety  of  people 
speaking  on  everything  from  female  anatomy  to  Post- 
Modernism.  The  William  James  Forum  a  stadent 
organization,  does  an  exceptionally  fme  job  o£ 
recruiting  speakers  to  discuss  issues. 
And  no  one  goes.  , 

The  Drama  Department  stages  at  least  two  produc- 
tions per  semester.  Student  and  faculty  musicians  give 
recitals  and  "Bach's  Lunches."  Student  artists  have  the 
opportunity  to  exhibit  their  work.  The  Writers'  Union 
sponsors  readings  and  related  literary  events,  in  addi- 
?ion  to  publishing  The  Broadside  and  The  Washmgton 
CoUege  Review.  Master  classes  by  professionals  are  of- 
fered in  all  areas  of  the  arts. . . 
And  no  one  goes.  , 

There  is  more:  the  College  Community  Chorus  and 
Earlv  Music  Consortium  deliver  concerts.  The  Library 
Film  Series  offers  films  of  a  related  topic  once  a  week. 
The  Language  Department  and  Individual  language 
clubs  sponsor  cultural  events  related  to  their  particular 
parts  of  the  planet... 
And  no  one  goes. 

Why  not?  Most  of  these  events  are  free;  those  that 
aren't  are  extremely  inexpensive.  Where  is  everybody . 
Can't  miss  a  night  at  The  Vern,  students?  Takmg  care  of 
the  kids,  faculty?  Or  just  bored?  -  after  all,  this  is  a  suit- 
case college,  there's  just  nothing  to  do  around  here. 


Editor's  Note:  As  perceptive 
readers  may  have  noticed. 
The  Elm  is  in  a  period  of 
transition.  Please  bear  witti 
us  through  these  slow  but 
vital  changes  as  we  move 
towards  the  development  of  a 
better  newspaper. 

We  would  like  to  hear  your 
responses  to  these  changes. 
as  well  as  your  suggestions 


for  other  changes  that  would 
improve  the  quality  of  The 
Elm.  Send  us  your  ideas  in  a 
letter,  or  better  yet.  take  a 
few  minutes  next  week  to  fill 
out  a  survey  sheet  in  the  din- 
ing hall  or  library. 

Our  commitment  to  im- 
proving the  school  paper  is 
not  complete  without  your 
comments  and  criticism. 


The  Washington 
College 
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nilarions  preclude  our  publishing  every 
I  publication,  letters  must  be  signed 
faculty  and  staff  members  should  include  their  posi- 
j  approximately  600  words  and  include  daytime  and 
e  property  of  The  eim  upon  toceiot.  Letters  may  be 
Hall  or  mailed  do  The  Elm.  Washington  College. 
;ceivad  by  noon  of  the  Tuesday  preceeding  publica- 


The  Elm  sbusiness  and  ediH 
are  open  7:00  p  m   to  9:00  p 
phone  number  IS  1301) 


Brown  elected  employee  of  month 


The  Washington  College 
Food  Service  is  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  Barbara  Brown 
has  been  named  the  Food  Ser- 
vice's Employee  of  the  Month 
for  October.  Barbara  receiv- 
ed this  award  as  the  result  of 


Lts3  Ihwup^oii 

Barbara  Brown  has  been 
selected  as  WCFSs  Employee 
of  the  Month 


a  vote  taken  by  a  random 
selection  of  non-management 
employees  of  the  Washington 
College  Food  Service. 

Barbara  was  bom  in  Ew- 
ingtown,  in  Queen  Anne's 
County.  She  currently  resides 
on  Calvert  Street  here  in 
Chestertown.  Barbara  is  the 
proud  mother  of  one  son 
Wilbert  and  one  daughter 
Lorie  Anne  Tilghman. 

Barbara  graduated  from 
Kennard  High  School  in  Cen- 
treville  and  worked  at  Camp- 
bell's Soup  Company  in 
Chestertown  before  starting 
to  work  for  Washington  Col- 
lege. She  has  been  employed 
with  the  Food  Service  for 
seventeen  years.  As  a  cook, 
Barbara  not  only  prepares 
the  meals  for  the  students  but 
also  prepares  the  food  tor 
special  dinners  and  catering 
events. 

Barbara  stated  that  she  en- 
joys     working    for    the 


Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice because  the  "job  itself  is 
good."  Another  reason  she 
enjoys  working  at  the  Dining 
Hall  is  that  her  "fellow 
employees  are  nice  to  work 
with"  and  because  of  the 
"nice  working  conditions." 

In  her  spare  time,  Barbara 
enjoys  helping  and  working 
with  other  people.  She  also, 
enjoys  attending  church  and 
participating  in  church  and 
various  social  activities. 

The  Washington  College 
Food  Service  congratulates 
Barbara  on  being  selected  as 
Employee  of  the  Month  and 
would  like  to  thank  her  for  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  she 
has  given  to  the  Dining  Hall . 

Editor's    Note:     Washington' 
College    Food    Service 
Employee  of  the  Month  is  a 
monthly  feature  sponsored  by ; 
W.C.F.S. 


sNotes  from  the  Kitchen 


WCFS  to  hold  Bull  Roast 


byDarrellJester 

The  W.C.F.S.  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  on  Wednesday, 
October  31,  a  Pre-Election 
Bull  Roast  will  be  held.  The 
menu  will  feature :  Salad  Bar, 
Hearty  Vegetable  Soup, 
Eastern  Shore  Baked  Beans, 
Vegetables  Chester,  Cole 
Slaw,  Potato  Salad,  Com  on 
the  Cob,  Hot  Dogs  and 
sauerkraut,  BBQ  Beef  Ribs, 
Open  Pit  Beef  Sandwiches, 
Assorted  Breads,  and 
Homemade  Apple  Pie.  A 
straw  vote  will  be  held  during 
dinner  allowing  students  to 
vote  for  either  Ronald 
Reagan  or  Walter  Mondale. 
Campaign  information  will  be 
— 'ailable  on  the  two  presiden- 


tial candidates.  Entertain- 
ment will  be  provided  by 
Tench  Tilghman's  Fife  and 
Drum  Corp. 

The  program  for  the  even- 
ing will  begin  at  6:00.  It  wiU 
feature  short  talks  on  the 
issues  of  the  1984  Presidential 
campaign  by  members  of  the 
History  and  PoUtical  Science 
departments.  At  6:30  the  win- 
ner of  the  straw  vote  will  be 
announced.  Dinner  for  the 
Pre-Election  Bull  Roast  will 
run  from  4:30  to  6:00  p.m.  The 
meal  is  free  of  charge  to  boar- 
ding students  and  $6.25  tor 
guests.  Everyone  is  en- 
couraged to  remain  for  the 
program  that  begins  at  6 :  00 . 


Saturday,     October    27,  j 
denotes  a  change  in  the  meal 
hours.  Please  note  that  a  Con- 
tinental   Breakfast    will    be 
served  from  8:30  to  9:30  a.m.; 
lunch  will  run  from  11:00  to  ; 
12:30  and  dinaer  will  be  held  : 
from6:00-7:30p.m.  Lunch  on 
Saturday    will    feature:  1 
Eastern    Shore    Crab    Soup,  | 
SUced    Roast    Beef,    Quiche  ] 
Lorraine,  Green  Beans  with 
Walnuts,    Sweet    Breads, 
Chocolate   Mousse   Pie,   and  ; 
Salad  Bar.  As  usual,  Satur- 1 
day's    dinner    will    feature 
steak  and  shrimp.  Also,  BBQ 
Beet  Sandwiches,  Cole  Slaw,  1 
and  Fresh  Onion  Rings  will  be  i 
available  at  the  Shoreman's  ; 
Snack  Shoppe.  | 


Chestertown  hosts  national  forum 
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by  Chris  Fascetta 
Staff  Reporter 

On  the  evening  of  October 
23rd,  the  first  session  of  the 
National  Issues  Forum  was 
held  on  the  campus  of 
Washington  College.  This  is 
the  first  time  any  such  forum 
has  been  held  throughout  the 
entire  Chestertown  area. 

The  National  Issues  Forum 
consists  of  a  series  of  com- 
munity discussions  on  perti- 
nent issues  of  the  day.  These 
local  forums  are  constructed 
to  provide  the  citizens  of  a 
community  the  opportunity  to 
gather  and  discuss  issues  that 
concern  themselves  and  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country. 
The  forum  itself  is  sponsored 
by  the  Domestic  Policy 
Association  which  works 
through  organizations  such  as 
the  Public  Agenda  Founda- 
tion. The  main  catalyst 
behind  the  formation  of  such 


a  forum  here  at  the  campus 
Ues  in  President  Douglass 
Cater's  overall  plan  for  im- 
proving the  image  of 
Washington  College. 

The  Rev.  Harold  E.  Walton, 
chairperson  for  the  college 
base  of  the  forum,  summed 


adjourned  to  a  designated 
room  in  William  Smith  Hall. 
An  issues  booklet  included  in 
the  registration  packet  pro- 
vided the  main  sources  and 
topics  of  discussion. 

Basically,  this  forum  offers 
the  opportunity  for  members 


News  Analysis 


up  the  entire  purpose  behind 
the  forum  stating,  "The  Na- 
tional Issues  Forirni  is  an 
experience  in  discussion  for 
the  participants..." 

After  the  initial  orientation 
period,  the  group  of  35  people 
divided  into  smaller  groups  of 
12  to  15  people.  A  typical 
forum  group  consisted  of 
working  citizens,  retired 
Chestertown  residents,  facul- 
ty members  and  students.  Ac- 
companied by  a  moderator 
and  a  recorder,  each  group 


of  the  Chestertown  communi- 
ty, WC  faculty,  and  students 
to  exchange  ideas  and  opi- 
nions with  each  other  in  a  for- 
mahzed  environment.  The 
purpose  is  to  allow  intelligent 
and  informed  citizens  to 
discuss  the  major  issues 
which  are  of  concern  to  the 
residents  of  the  area  and  to 
the  nation  in  general. 

The  Public  Agenda  Founda- 
tion best  summed  up  the  pur- 
pose of  the  forum  with  a 
quotation  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 


son which  states,  "I  know 
safe  depository  of  the 
ultimate  powers  of  the  society 
but  the  people  themselves; 
and  if  we  think  them  not 
enlightened  enough  to  exer- 
cise their  control  with  a 
wholesome  discretion,  then 
the  remedy  is  not  to  take  it 
from  them,  but  to  inform 
their  discretion  by  educa- 
tion. ' ' 

The  forum  will  meet  once 
again  on  Tuesday  the  30th, 
with  the  same  topic,  "Jobs 
and  the  Jobless  in  a  Changing 
Workplace."  On  November  13 
and  17  the  forum  will  discuss 
"Difficult  Choices  about  En- 
vironmental Protection."  All 
sessions  run  from  7 :  30-9 :  30  in 
the  evening  —  further  in- 
formation can  be  obtained 
from  Mrs.  Ann  Wilmer  Hoon, 
who  is  the  director  of  the  Con- 
tinuing Education  office  here 
at  Washington  College. 


Taylor    aids    in   College's  rennovation 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Features  Editor 

Tink  Taylor,  an  employee 
at  Washington  CoUege  since 
1979,  has  been  named  Oc- 
tober's Maintenance  Worker 
of  the  Month.  Taylor  has 
played  an  integral  role  in  the 
renovation  of  the  College  dur- 
ing his  five  years  here. 

Taylor  focuses  his  energies 
in  the  field  of  plumbing  and 
electrical  engineering.  Each 
day  his  work  takes  him  into 
dorms  such  as  Minta  Martin, 
Reid  Hall,  Kent  House,  and 
Queen  Anr.e's  House,  where 
he  attempts  to  maintain  ser- 
viceability of  the  bathrooms 
and  electrical  systems. 


Bom  and  raised  in  Chester- 

>wn,  Taylor  left  the  area  as  a 
teenager  m  order  to  join  the 
Navy.  He  served  twenty 
years  in  the  service  before 
retiring  and  returning  to  the 
Eastern  Shore.  Said  Taylor, 
"I'm  glad  to  be  back  home." 
Today  he  lives  happily  with 
Lorraine,  his  wife  of  34  years. 
She  is  also  a  part  of  the  W.C. 
community  working  as 
secretary  to  Dave  Knowles, 
Food  Service  Director. 

During  his  leisure  hours, 
Taylor  enjoys  relaxing  on  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  He  uses  his  own  out- 
board run-about  to  go  fishing 
and  crabbing  on  the  Bay. 

Taylor  notes  the  structural 


changes  taking  place  on  cam- 
pus with  interest.  "The 
renovations  have  been  need- 
ed. I  really  think  all  the 
buildings  are  improving,"  he 
says. 


His  work  is  greatly  enhanc- 
ed by  the  pleasant  relation- 
ship he  maintains  with  both 
his  co-workers  and  W.C. 
students.  "They  are  all  very 
nice,"  he  said. 


Pool  hours  announced 


Recreational  dates  and 
hours  for  the  new  Casey  Swim 
Center  are  as  follows: 

October  23  -  November  3 

Tuesday  and  Thursday 
from  7:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

Saturday  from  1:00  p.m.  to 
5:00  p.m. 

November  5  -  December  19 

Monday  through  Friday 
from  7:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  from 


1:00  p.m.  to 5:00  p.m. 

These  hours,  at  this  time, 
are  tentative  and  may  be 
altered  according  to  demand. 

In  addition,  anyone  wishing 
to  discuss  possible  uses  for 
the  Casey  Pool  are  welcome 
to  contact  Mr.  Berry,  director 
of  the  Swim  Center.  A  record 
of  suggestions  will  be  kept  on 
tile  to  be  discussed  with  the 
SGA  pool  committee. 


pCampus  Calendars^ 

Friday,  October  26 
7:00  p.m.:  Lecture  "The 
Return  of  Martin  Guerre:  A 
Test  Case  for  Film 
Criticism;"  by  Annette  In 
sdorf 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  series  "The 
Return  of  Martin  Guerre;" 
Norman  James  Theater.  Dr. 
Insdorf  to  discuss  after  film. 
9:30  p.m.:  Band;  Student 
Center. 

Saturday,  October  27 
Admissions  Fall  open  house 
5:00  p.m.:  Debate,  Con 
gressman  Barbes  Conable 
and  former  Congressman 
Richard  Boiling;  Hynson 
Loimge 

Sunday,  October  28 
7:30  p.m.:  Film  series  "The 
Return  of  Martin  Guerre 
Bill  Smith 

Monday,  October  29 
7:30  p.m.:  Film  series  "The 
Return  of  Martin  Guerre;' 
Bill  Smith 

Tuesday,  October  30 
8:00  p.m.:  Lecture  Series  and 
Maryland  Humanities  Coun- 
cil "Who  Needs  Critics  in  the 
Arts?"  by  Paul  Hume;  Sophie 
Kerr  Room 

Wednesday,  October  31 
Bull  Roast  in  the  Main  Dining 
Room 

5:45  p.m.-6:45  p.m.  Children's 
Trick  or  Treat  Hour  spon- 
sored by  the  Sophomore 
Class;  all  dorms 
9:30  p.m.:  Paul  Hume,  music 
critic,  conducts  an  open,  in- 
formal seminar  in  Room  9  of 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 

Thursday,  November  1 
7:15  p.m.:  Library  Film 
Series  "Kon-Tiki;"  Miller 
Library 
Mon.-Fri.,  4:00  p.m.-6:0fl| 
p.m.:  Display  -  Francis  Scott 
Key  MemorabiUa  and  an  ex- 
hibit of  stained  glass  wildlife 
and  floral  scenes;  Tawes 
Gallery 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  Sharon  Himmanen 


Question:    How   do    you    feel    about    Trailways    limiting 
bus    service    to     Chestertown? 


L 


Lisa     Wunderlich    -- 

sophomore 

Denton,  Mai  y land 

"I  really  don't  think  they 
should  have  taken  the  ser- 
vice  away  because 
students  that  relied  on  it 
last  year  probably  don't 
have  a  way  of  getting  ho;ne 
tor  vapalioristhis  y^gr. " 


Alison    Shorter    -- 

sophomore 

Linton,  Maryland 

"I  think  it's  bad  that  its 
been  cut  because  so  many 
people  need  the  bus.  They 
use  the  bus  as  transporta- 
.  tion  in  the  first  place,, and 
they  wo,uJdn!t  be.  using  the 
bu^  If  they  badtranspoHa- 
tion  to  Graysonville'to  pur- 
chase tickets."      


Chris     Doherty-- 

sophomore 

Silver  Spring,  Maryland 

"Whatever  happened  to 
Leave  the  driving  to 
us?'    " 


.blRljtir.i.t  xVit'.V  Ti  nssse-'' 


Sandy  Vujanic  — 

junior 

Millington,  Maryland 

"It's  going  to  be  a  hassle 
for  a  lot  of  students 
because  it's  probably  their 
prunary  means  of  getting 
home.  You  can't  always  re- 
ly, on  a  ride  home  so  the  bus 
service  is  essentia  for 
s^me."  ':.   . 


Jill  Slater - 

junior 

Yardley,  Pennsylvania 

"It  cuts  off  people  who 
can't  get  transportation  to 
other  places  where  they 
can  buy  the  tickets.  It's 
ridiculous.  ' 
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Guest  commentary 


Where  was  everybody? 


Peter  Zazofsky,  a  27  year 
old  violin  virtuosa,  played  the 
first  concert  of  the 
Washington  College  Concert 
Series  to  a  handful  of  people. 
Where  was  everybody? 

The  students,  98%  of  them, 
boycotted  the  concert.  Their 
$5.00  season  tickets  were 
already  paid  for  as  the  col- 
lege year  began.  There  are 
three  students  on  the  commit- 
tee choosing  the  concerts. 

School  children  were  also 
scarce.  They  would  have  been 

Mrs.  Dougal  is  a  Chester- 
town  resident  and  the  wife  of 
a  faculty  member  at 
Washington  College. 


admitted  for  fifty  cents  each, 
if  a  teacher  would  have  ac- 
companied them.  The  teacher 
would  have  been  admitted 
free.  Out  of  five  hundred  local 
school  teachers,  only  three 
subscribe  to  the  series.  The 
price  for  the  whole  series  is 
fifteen  dollars  for  five  con- 
certs, or  three  dollars  a  con- 
cert, the  price  of  a  miserable 
movie  downtown. 

One  school  official  offered 
the  explanation  of  the  poor  in- 
terest shown  by  school 
children  is  that  the  concerts 
are  not  slanted  toward  them. 

A  College  official  explained 
that  the  students  could  "pick 


and  choose  as  they  pleased." 
"However,"  he  added,  "They 
do  attend  certain  concerts 
very  well,  like  the  JuUiard 
String  Quartet,  and  classical 
guitar." 

There  was  no  one  to  explain 
the  absence  of  townspeople. 

The  driving  force  behind 
the  Concert  Series  is  Robert 
Forney,  the  town  jeweler.  His 
devotion  to  the  running  of  the 
programs  makes  one  wonder 
if  the  series  is  not  his  proper 
profession,  and  the  jewelry 
business  his  hobby.  He  has 
been  doing  his  labor  of  love 
for  over  twenty  years  now. 


Insdorf,  Hume  to  lecture 


Annette  Insdorf,  a  modern 
film  critic,  and  Paul  Hume,  a 
music  critic,  will  appear  at 
Washington  College  as  part  of 
a  lecture  series  on  criticism 
and  critics  in  the  arts.  The 
series  is  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  College  Lecture 
Series  and  the  Maryland 
Humanities  Council,  an  af- 
filiate of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

On  Friday,  October  26,  at 
7:00  p.m.,  Insdorf  will  in- 
troduce a  French  fihn  entitl- 
ed "The  Return  of  Martin 
Guerre,"  which  will  be  shown 
in  the  Norman  James 
Theatre  of  William  Smith 
Hall.  Insdorf,  a  professor  of 
English  and  American 
studies  at  Yale  University, 
will  present  her  lecture  on 
"The  Return  of  Martin 
Guerre:  A  Test  Case  for  Film 
Criticism,"  immediately 
after  the  film. 


Insdorf,  who  was  born  in 
Paris,  received  her  B.A.  sum- 
ma  cum  laude  from  Queens 
College,  and  her  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  from  Yale  University. 
She  has  been  teaching  film 
history  and  criticism  at  Yale 
since  1975,  and  also  teaches 
film  at  Columbia. 

She  is  the  author  of 
Indelible  Shadows:  Film  and 
the  Holocaust,  an  examina- 
tion of  filmic  representations 
of  the  Jewish  massacre  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Her 
previous  book  is  the  widely 
acclaimed  Francois  Truffaut, 
a  study  of  the  works  of  the 
French  director.  She  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  The  New 
York  Times,  and  her  articles 
have  appeared  in  American 
Film,  Film  Comment,  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Cineaste 
and  Newsday. 

Insdorf  hosts  "TeleFrance 
CineClub,"  a  national  cable- 


TV  program,  and  "Years  of 
Darkness,"  films  about  the 
World  War  II  experience 
shown  by  PBS  in  New  York. 

Tuesday,  October  30,  music 
critic  Paul  Hume  will  be  on 
campus  to  address  "Who 
Needs  Critics  in  the  Arts?" 
This  lecture  will  begin  at  8 :  00 
p.m.  in  the  Sophie  Kerr  Room 
of  the  Miller  Library. 

On  Wednesday,  October  31, 
Hume  will  conduct  an  open, 
informal  seminar  in  Room  9 
of  the  Gibson  Fine  Arts 
Center.  This  discussion  will 
begin  at  9 :30  a.m. 

Hume,  music  editor  with 
The  Washington  Post  from 
1947  to  1982  and  professor  of 
music  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity from  1950  to  1977,  is  a 
visiting  professor  of  music  at 
Yale  University.  He  holds 
honorary  doctorates  from 
Georgetown  University,  Thiel 
College  and  Rosary  College. 


SGA  Presents 

McKnight  Bros.  &  Friends 

Bluegrass  &  Newgrass 

Monday  Nite,  October  29th 

10p.m.-12p.m. 

$1.00  Admission  (I.D.  Required) 


MISSD'S 
SNACK  BAR 

HOURS: 

i-»»4B,-n«t>,«.««i*,- 

THUflt 
8:M»jB.-*a().m.fl«D« 

SUR0AY 

CHOUSE  SPECIALS 

"5  Ft.  LUCIE" 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  OUR  OWN  HOMEMADE  5  Ft.  SUB! 

ONLY  45'  PER  INCH  OR  24.00  EACH 

REMEMBER  TO  ORDER  AT  LEAST  A  DAY  IN  ADVANCE 

FOR  PRIVATE  PARTIES. 
*THIS  WEEK'S  SPECIAL 
Vi  PRICE  ON  ALL  EAGLE  BRAND  SNACKS 


and  no  one  could  try  harder  or 
do  better  than  he  has  done. 
His  committee  is  composed  of 
five  faculty  members,  three 
students  and  four  interested 
townspeople. 

"We  are  doing  a  creditable 
job,  offering  the  finest  per- 
formers we  can  find  who  will 
come  here  for  fees  within  our 
eleven  thousand  budget. 
What  we  need,"  he  continued, 
"is  affordable  performers." 

"We  are  serving  a  liberal 
arts  college,  and  a  percen- 
tage of  local  people  interested 
in  fine  music.  We  attract  peo- 
ple as  far  away  as  Dover  and 
Easton  who  want  to  hear  this 
kind  of  music." 

Mr.  Forney  spoke  often 
about  percentages:  "if  the  ci- 
ty of  Philadelphia  has  a 
population  of  five  million  peo- 
ple, and  five  percent,  twenty 
five  thousand  of  them  attend 
a  performance,  it  is  con- 
sidered a  huge  success. 
Similarly,  if  Chestertown, 
with  a  population  of  tour  thou- 
sand, attracts  an  audience  of 
five  percent,  namely  two  hun- 
dred, it  should  also  be  con- 
sidered a  success." 

But  there  is  something  wan- 
ting when  only  one  percent  of 
the  local  school  teachers 
subscribe  to  the  concerts,  and 
when  the  students,  with  their 
admissions  already  paid,  do 
not  attend. 

Mr.  Forney  is  a  musician 
himself.  He  grew  up  playing 
chamber  music  with  his 
mother  and  brother  in  Dover, 
Delaware.  He  studied  at  the 
Wilmington  School  of  Music, 
and  graduated  from  Oberlin 
with  a  major  in  music.  He  did 
his  graduate  work  at  Nor- 
thwestern University.  He 
taught  music  in  the  Detroit 
schools  for  thirteen  years, 
then  moving  to  Chestertown 
in  1953.  He  plays  with  music 
organizations  in  Annapolis. 
At  one  time,  he  was  director 
of  the  Washington  College 
Choir.  He  has  been  running 
the  Concert  Series  here  for 
twenty  two  years.  His  in- 
struments are  violin  and 
viola,  and  he  has  had  several 
successful  pupils. 


Walls  of  Bluegrass 

on  stage 
Church  Hill  Theater 

Sunday,  October  28th 
2-4  p.m. 

Tickets:  $3.00/person 
$5.00/couple 

Refreshments  Served 


Much  of  Mr.  Forney's  in- 
fluence and  effort  goes  to 
waste  when  so  many  do  not 
rise  to  what  is  offered.  He  ex- 
plains himself  as  a  "realist 
who  aspires,"  and  he  keeps 
on  doing  his  best. 

The  problem  is  not  so  much 
what  happens  on  the  stage,  as 
what  does  not  happen  in  the 
audience. 

The  most  important  force 
in  a  college  town  is  the 
students  themselves.  They 
are  being  groomed  to  be  our 
leaders.  This  is  what  is 
behind  all  the  grants,  loans 
and  alumni  contributions. 
Who  can  forget  that  it  was  the 
college  students  who  got  us 
out  of  Vietnam?  They  did  not 
do  it  alone,  but  they  were  the 
leaders. 

For  a  while,  they  changed 
the  nation's  political  climate. 
They  are  giving  us  a  new  ap- 
preciation for  the  land,  the 
outdoors,  as  they  do  their 
backpacking. 

They  give  us  a  renewed  in- 
terest in  good  health  as  they 
jog.  Their  influence  is  more 
than  they  can  imagine. 

Retirement  magazines 
urge  their  readers  to  try  to 
live  out  their  years  in  a  col- 
lege town,  to  keep  their  minds 
sharp.  They  point  out  that  col- 
lege activities  spill  over  into 
the  town,  and  that  they  can  be 
among  the  beneficiaries,  get- 
ting into  challenging  lectures, 
concerts,  beautiful  libraries, 
movies,  and  sometimes, 
recreational  activities.  They 
call  it  an  inspirational  kind  of 
life,  and  much  of  it  is  of  little 
or  no  cost. 

A  college  town  is  the  place 
to  be,  if  you  want  the  finer 
things  of  life,  and  it  is  the 
students  who  provide  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  spark. 
They  stimulate  and  enrich  a 
community,  not  by  any  extra 
effort,  but  just  because  they 
are  there,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  pass  one  of  them  on  the 
street,  and  it  does  something 
to  you. 

But  Washington  College 
students  do  not  seem  to 
understand  their  impact  on 
the  community.  They  have  to 
be  reminded  that  what  they 
have  to  give  is  leadership. 

They  are  not  realizing  their 
potential. 

Lucille  Dougal 


Editor's  Note:  The  following 
is  reprinted  from  a  1980  issue 
of  The  Elm.  Although  the 
facts  have  changed  slightly, 
the  editors  feel  that  the  points 
made  by  Mrs.  Dougal  are  still 
valid. 


ANNUAL  HALLOWEEN 
,..„.„■„,      COSTUME  PARTY 

Judging  &  Prizes  A  warded 

Saturday,  October  27th 
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Masthead  combines  jazz  and  atmosphere 


by  Thomas  Schuster 
Staff  Reporter 

Wednesday  night  Jazz,  a 
breezy  candleUght  bar  and 
dining  room  permeated  by 
maritime  relics,  and 
reasonably  priced  drinks 
served  across  a  brass  top  bar 
are  just  some  of  the  reasons 
why  The  Masthead,  in  Ox- 
ford, Md.,  should  attract  WC 
students.  Bartender  Shirley 
Cambell  says  quite  simply, 
there  is  "a  really  friendly  at- 
mosphere here." 


On  Wednesdays  patrons  are 
treated  to  either  The 
Baltimore  Duet  or  The  Em- 
mett  Nelson  Quartet  who  play 
their  'straight  Jazz"  well  in- 
to the  night.  When  the  band 
comes  on  at  10:00  p.m.,  the 
dining  room  and  bar  are  tilled 
to  capacity.  Jazz  fans,  both 
young  and  old,  sit  close 
together  at  the  small  tables 
with  drinks  in  hand,  waiting 
tor  what  one  woman  called 
"the  best  kind"  of  Jazz 
around. 


photo  by  Da  vid  Aajuestji 

WC  Students  find  The  Masthead's  weekly  jazz  bands  to  be  en- 
joyable weeknight  entertainment. 


Band  leader  and  saxophone 
player  Emmett  Nelson  has 
nothing  but  praise  for  his  au- 
dience at  The  Masthead.  "We 
love  it,  it's  a  nice  place,  we 
can  really  get  into  some 
music  here,"  he  says.  The 
Emmett  Nelson  Quartet  has 
been  playing  the  bar  for  eight 
months.  Previously  both  Em- 
mett's  band  and  The 
Baltimore  Duet  had  alter- 
nated and  played  bi-weekly. 
Now,  due  to  popular  demand, 
there  will  be  a  band  playing 
every  Wednesday. 

"I'm  new  to  the  saloon 
business,"  says  David 
Foster,  a  former  attorney 
who  has  owned  The  Masthead 
since  May  1st.  After  fourteen 
years  of  operating  a  small 
town  law  practice,  Mr.  Foster 
decided  to  invest  in  the  bar. 
With  the  popularity  of  the 
bands  and  the  multitude  of 
compliments  from 
customers,  everything  seems 
to  suggest  that  under  Foster 


The  W.C.F.S.  Pre-Election  Bull  Roast 

Wednesday,  October  31st  in  the  MDR 
4:30-6:00  Dinner 

Featuring:  Heorty  Vegetoble  Soup,  Eoslem  Shore  Boked  Beons,  Vegetobles  Chester,  Cole  Slow,  Pototo  Salad,  Corn  on  the  Cob. 
BBO  Beef  Ribs,  Hoi  Dogs  with  Souerkrout,  Row  Ground  Beel,  Open  Pit  Beef  Sandwiches,  Soiad  Bar,  Assorted  Breods,  ond 
Homemade  Apple  Pie. 


Also  during  this  time  o  slrow  vote  will  be  held,  ■ 
Tench  Tilghmon's  File  and  Drum  Corp. 


mpoign  informotion  will  be  ovoilable.  and  entertoinmenl  will  be  provided  by 


6:00-6:30  Progrom  Feoturing:  members  of  the  History  ond  Political  Science  deportments  tolking  on  the  most  importont  issues  of 
the  I98d  Presidential  compaign. 

6:30  Strow  vote  winner  onnounced. 


The  President's  Forum  presents 


A  GENUINE  OLD-FASHIONED 
POLITICAL  DEBATE 

DEBATERS 

BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR.,  Congressman  (R-NY) 

Senior  Republican  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

RICHARD  W.  BOILING,  Former  Congressmen  (D-MO) 

Former  Chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
MODERATOR 

DOUGLASS  CATER,  President  of  Washington  College 

Reporter/Interrogator  in  the  third  debate  between  John  F.  Kennedy 

and  Richard  M.  Nixon,  1960 

TOPIC 

BEYOND  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  HORSE  RACE 

These  two  leading  scholars  and  practitioners  of  politics  will  explore 

the  issues  confronting  the  nation  which  lie  beneath  the  choice  of  which 

man  is  elected  President.  Is  this  a  watershed  year  in  American 

politics?  Why? 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  5:00  p.m. 

Norman  James  Theatre  in  William  Smith  Hall 

AFTERWARD 

Dine  with  the  Debaters  in  Hodson  Hall 

Dining  Hall  Hours  Are  Being  Extended  To 

Accommodate  Interested  Students. 

PLEASE  COME 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE 


the  bar  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

Another  interesting 
character  at  the  bar  is  the 
bartender  Siiirley  Cambell, 
originally  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. Shirley  moved  to 
Canada  in  1962  and  then  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1981. 
She  heard  about  The 
Masthead  that  year  from  a 
friend  and  began  work  soon 
there  after.  To  Shirley,  Ox- 
ford is  "a  fiesty  little  town" 
that  she  enjoys  living  in.  A 
veteran  of  the  English  and 
Canadian  pubs,  Shirley  feels 
that  The  Masthead  stacks  up 
with  the  best  of  them. 

WC  students  of  legal  age  or 
those  who  are  not  but  want  to 
enjoy  some  great  Jazz  will 
find  The  Masthead  a 
refreshing  change  of  pace. 
Sophomore  David  Aquesta 
describes  the  bar  as  "a  place 
you  can  go  where  you  are  not 
surrounded  by  your  peers." 
Allan  Mead,  a  freshman, 
notes,  "The  people  are  very 


friendly,  the  music's  great. 
It's  a  nice  place  to  take  a 
date." 

Lunch  and  dinner  are  also 
served  at  The  Masthead. 
Lunch  is  served  from  12:00  to 
2:00  p.m.  and  dinner  begins  at 
6:00  p.m.  and  ends  at  9:30 
p.m.  A  bar  dinner  is  also 
available  and  priced  at  $4.00 
Not  surprisingly,  the  special- 
ty at  The  Masthead  is  fresh 
seafood.  Drink  prices  also  are 
reasonable  with  imported 
beer  $1.75,  domestic  $1.25  and 
draught  $1.00.  Mbced  drinks 
are  also  moderately  priced. 

To  find  The  Masthead,  take 
Hi.  213  south  to  Rt.  50  and 
turn  left,  to  the  East.  Stay  on 
Rt  50  until  you  come  to  the 
Easton  Parkway  and  follow 
that  to  the  Easton-Oxford 
Roaa.  Turn  right  and  follow  it 
straight  into  Oxford.  In  Ox- 
ford fiiid  Tilghman  Road  and 
follow  il  to  Mill  Street.  The 
Masthead  is  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  these  streets.  Just  look 
for  the  gravel  parking  lot. 


CRITICISM  AND  CRIIICS  IN  THE  ARTS  isa  senes  sponsored  by  Ihe  Washinglon  Colloge 
Lecture  Series  and  mode  possible  by  a  grani  from  ihe  Maryland  Humonilies  Council,  an 
offiliale  of  Ihe  Nolionol  Endowmenl  for  ttie  Arls 
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TheRetumOf  j\^artinGuerre 

A  Test  Case  for  Film  Criticism 
o  ieciure  by  Annette  Insdorf 

OCTOBER  26,  NORMAN  JAMES  THEATRE 


7:00  p.m.  Introductory  Remarks 
7:30  p.m.  Film  Showing 
9:00  p.m.  Lecture 


ANNETTE  INSDORF  is  on  Associale  Professor  of  English  and  American  Slodies  al  Yale 
University.  In  addilion  to  leeching  (ilm  history  ond  cf  liicism,  she  is  the  auihoc  of  two  boolt^ 
on  dim.  Indelible  Shadows  ond  franco'^  !ruffaut- 


FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN.  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


The  Granary 

Georgetown,  MD 

Proudly  Presents 

Gene  Hamilton 

on  keyboards  ond  vocols 

9:00  p.m.  to  1:00  a.m. 
November  3,  Saturday 
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Zetas  sidewalk  for    K.A.R.T. 

^^^  ^"^    ^^»^  -^^         ""^  — , „i„„^   ,„v,««  Mor.      thov  OP*  nff  thp  horses,  thev     must  keen  one  ha: 


by  Caty  Coundjeris 
Staff  Reporter 

As  one  of  the  eleven 
therapeutic  Riding  Centers 
established  in  Maryland, 
•Seven  Hills  Farms"  can  be 
considered  a  landmark.  It 
was  here  that  the  Zeta  Tau 
Alphas,  a  sorority  at 
Washington  College  chose  to 


devote  their  time  in  a  service 
project. 

Kelly  Cupka,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Zetas.  in- 
stigated the  groups  involve- 
ment. Cupka  first  became 
familiar  with  the  Kent 
Association  for  Riding. 
Therapy  (K.A.R.T.)  through 
her    Developmental 


pftotoby  Sharon  Htmmanen 

Clad  in  the  required  hardhat  and  belt,  Robby  mounts  his  horse 
Dandy,  aided  by  K,A,R,T.  founder  Marty  Maroni. 


TiiK  snjinivoR  ixs  i  im:i 

It*s  surviving  in  style. 

Herman  Survivors  know  how  to  live  on  city  streets, 
country  roads,  jusl  about  everywhere.  They're  guaranteed 
waterproof.  And  have  a  special  ^V 
insole  designed  for  moisture      ^^hERMAN 
absorption  and  easv  removal      0¥  T1V17¥VMU9  C  ° 
for  washing  —  MJIitlMilW 

This  year, 
Survival  is  in. 


At,'^    -■■ 


^cud\ 


Q/S^  Sco^ 


HtSTLRIOWN  MD 


Psychology  class,  when  Mar- 
ty Morani,  instructor  and 
founder  of  K,A,R,T.,  gave  a 
video  presentation. 

Morani  involved  himself 
with  the  disabled  at  an  early 
age.  "I  worked  with  the  han- 
dicapped kids  when  I  was  in 
high  school,"  Then  during  his 
college  years  he  majored  in 
Animal  Science  and  through 
an  independent  study,  com- 
pleted a  research  paper  on 
therapeutic  horses. 

After  perceiving  a  need  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  for  such  a 
center,  Morani  was  inspired 
to  establish  the  K.A.R.T.  pro- 
gram. He  gained  support 
from  local  residents  and  in- 
itiated the  project  this  past 
summer. 

Horses  that  are  fit  for  the 
use  of  handicapped  must  be  of 
an  even  temperament. 
Therefore  the  animals  go 
through  a  vigorous  training 
period  and  the  ones  that  can- 
not adjust  easily  are  spotted 
within  a  month  and  removed. 

The  sessions  can  be  broken 
down  into  three  concentra- 
tions; exercise,  instruction, 
and  games.  The  exercises  are 
constructed  to  match  the 
capablilities  of  the  individual 
students.  During  the  session, 
the  Zetas  worked  with 
children  who  were  mentally 
retarded.  Some  of  the  exer- 
cises included  standing  up  in 
the  stirrups,  distinguishing 
right  from  left  by  raising  the 
arm,  and  laying  back  on  the 
horse's  rear.  The  instruction 
period  calls  for  the  student's 
closest  attention,  while 
games  such  as  "red  light- 
green  light"  end  the  lesson  in 
good  humor.  Commented 
Cupka,  "You  can  tell  that 
they  like  it  very  much.  When 


IDaI  fl'*   \M 

C«  nil  Sn  I 

Donuts.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Ptes.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

BieaklastSAM-llAM, 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza,  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Mon.-Thur»,-Sat.  5  AH. -6  P.M. 

FrI,  5A,M   -gP.M, 

Sun-  5  A  M    -2P,M. 


Tonight! 

In  the  C-House: 
Rock  With 

'The  Monuments 

9:30  p.m. -1:00  a.m. 
$2.00  admission 

sponsored  by  the  SGA. 

y  ■.;;::;  -v  y  ;-\  •  •  •(!  .Dw  requ  i  r  ed )  i 
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they  get  off  the  horses,  they 
are  smiling  and  laughing." 

The  project  is  just  starting 
and  still  accepts  volimteers. 
Two    main     jobs    for    the 
volunteers   are   sidewalking, 
and    horse-leading.    In    both 
roles  the  volunteers  take  an 
active  part  in  the  therapy.  Ac- 
cording to  Hinmiamen,   the 
directors    of     the     program 
stress  the  importance  for  the 
sidewalkers  to  be  there  for 
each  lesson  they  are  signed 
up  for.  "Once  they  the  kids 
get   used   to   you   and  know 
what  kind  of  person  you  are, 
they  tend  to  gain  a  lot  of  con- 
fidence    in    themselves 
through  this  interaction.   At 
the  same  time  they  really  re- 
ly on  you  so  it's  important 
that  you  show  up  when  you're 
supposed  to,"  she  comments. 
The    sidewalker's    main 
responsibilities  are  to  make 
sure  students  pay  attention, 
keeping  them  sitting  well  in 
good    posture,    and   keeping 
their  heels  down  in  the  stir- 
rup. These  are  all  important 
to    ensure    the    therapuetic 
value  of  the  lessons. 

Sidewalkers  greet  the 
children  on  their  arrival  and 
help  them  put  on  their  riding 
gear  which  consists  of  a  hard 
hat,  and  a  harness  with  two 
loops.  Throughout  the  entire 
time  they  are  in  the  ring  and 
on    the    horse,    sidewalkers 
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must  keep  one  hand  in  the 

loops  and  the  other  on  the  i 

knee  of  the  child.  The  child  I 
also   helps   brush   down   the 

animal  and  saddle  his  or  her  ] 

own    horse,    though    Morani  ' 

checks  each  horse  to  ensure  1 

the  saddle  was  put  on  correct-  ' 

ly- 

Cupka  stressed,  "It  is  im-    ' 
portant  to  show  affection  and 
to  be  very  positive  in  your 
remarks  to  the  child,"  After    ' 
the    day     is     over,     the 
sidewalkers   fill   out  a  com- 
ment   form    evaluating    the   I 
child's  performance,  ' 

The  horse-leaders  guide  tlie  I 
horse  through  the  circle  area  ' 
and  must  at  all  times  keep 
both  hands  on  the  horse.  This  i 
job  demands  an  alert  and  at-  ' 
tentive  person,  ' 

As  Cathy  Beck  observes,  i 
"The  smallest  things  are  im-  i 
portant.  When  they  have  I 
learned  to  take  their  foot  out  ] 
of  the  stirrup  or  hold  onto  the 
reigns,  a  major  achievement  i 
has  occured," 

Although  establishing  a  I 
new  program  requires  a  lot  of  i 
effort  and  time,  Morani 
believes  it  is  all  worth  the  ef- 
fort. He  said,  "One  of  our  ^ 
volunteers  last  summer  said,  j 
'Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  ^ 
privilege  of  working  with : 
these  kids,'  I  feel  that  this  I 
sums  it  all  up  tor  most  of  m  I 
working  with  K.A,R,T."  ] 


Dance  fest  scheduled 


THE  MARYLAND  COUN- 
CIL FOR  DANCE  announces 
the  12th  State  Dance  Festival, 
November  2-4, 1984,  to  be  held 
at  Washington  College,  Per- 
formances and  master 
classes     by    the     American 


Saturday,  October  27 

the  W,C,F,S,  announces 

a  change  in  meal  hours. 

8:30-9:30  -  Continental  Breakfast 

11:00-12:30  -  Lunch 

6:00-7:30  -  Dinner 


Dance  Machine  will  highlight 
the  weekend.  In  addition,; 
workshops  in  modem  dance) 
mime,  jazz,  tap  dance,  ballet,' 
break  dancing,  liturgical 
dance,  character  dance  and 
dance  for  the  theatre  will  be 
conducted  for  children  and 
adults.  All  students  are  in'! 
vited  to  attend  or  participate^ 
details  are  available  froni 
Prof.  Karen  Smith,  ext,  225.  | 
The  Maryland  Council  fori 
Dance  is  a  non-proti(j 
organization  - 


THE  BROADSIDE 

accepts  poetry  and  short  prose 
from  students  and  faculty, 

SUBMISSIONS 

should    be    placed     in    the    submission 
bucket  in  the  library  or  mailed  via  inter- 
campus    mail    to    editors    Eric    Lorberer, 
Janet  Harvey,  or  Michael  Rudin, 
WORK  MUST  BE  SIGNED. 

PHIL'S  FARM  MKT. 

T/A  Michael's  Mkt. 

"Mouthwatering" 
HOT  GLAZED  DONUTS 

7  p.m.  Friday  &  Sat urci ay  Nights 

Liquor*  Wine  •  Beer 

Subs,  Deli,  Groceries,  Bakery 

OPEN  20  HOURS  DAILY 

7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

Hand  Dipped  Ice  Cream.  24  Flavors. 

■■.■:.  .Having  a  Party?  Call  Now. 

FlatlandRd.    778-lo93chestertownJ 
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\/V.C.  hosts  volleyball  tournament 


By  Scott  Behm 
Sports  Editor 

Facing  very  strong  com- 
(lition  over  the  past  two 
eeks,  the  Washington  Col- 
M  women's  volleyball  team 
tnt  down  to  defeat  nine 
^es.  gaining  only  one  vic- 
jry  during  that  period. 
On  Friday  and  Saturday. 
(tober  12  and  13,  the  Shore 
iomen  hosted  the  annual 
iashington  College  Invita- 
lonal  tournament.  Par- 
icipating  in  the  tourney  were 
issex.  Hood,  Messiah, 
ranklin  and  Marshall,  and 
(ilmington. 

WC  opened  the.  two  day 
orapetition  with  a  match 
gainst  Wilmington.  This  con- 
est  ended  rather  quickly  for 
he  Shore  squad  as  their 
jrong,  consistent  adversary 
lefeated  WC  15-i,  15-1.  The 
(ilmington  team  won  the 
ournament  in  their  final 
;ame  with  Messiah  College. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  was 
he  Shorewomen's  next 
natch.  A  repeat  of  the 
;horemen's    earlier    per- 
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formance  seemed  Ukely  when 
Franklin  and  Marshall  won 
the     opening     game     15-3. 

However,  in  the  second  game, 
"We  played  a  great  game," 
claims  Coach  Penny  Fall.  "It 
was  nip  and  tuck  the  whole 
way."  WC  came  out  on  top  15- 
10.  The  final  game  lasted  for 
over  30  minutes  and  involved 
three  full  rotations  tor  the 
Shore  spikers,  however 
Franklin  and  Marshall  ended 
the  first  night  of  play  with  a 
15-5  victory. 

On  Saturday  morning  the 
competition  continued  for 
Washington  with  a  match 
against  Messiah.  The 
Shorewomen  managed  to 
keep  their  opponents  on  the 
floor  for  a  long  time,  but 
Messiah  triumphed  15-5,  15- 
11. 

After  the  loss  to  Messiah, 
WC  returned  to  win  over 
Hood.  The  first  contest  was 
close,  but  the  Shore  team 
emerged  on  top  15-10.  Hood 
opened  to  an  11-2  lead  in  the 
next    game.    However,    the 


Shorewomen  pulled  together 
and  fought  back  to  win  15-13. 
Coach  Fall  said,  "This  was  an 
excellent  comeback  game." 

Essex  Conmiuniiy  College 
was  Washington's  final  oppo- 
nent of  the  tourney.  Ac- 
cording to  Fall,  the  strong 
Essex   team   just    "had   too 


many  guns."  The  Shore  team 
tried  to  stand  up  to  the  hard 
hitting  Essex  squad,  but 
Essex  won  15-5, 15-2. 

Upcoming  for  the 
Shorewomen  are  UMBC  and 
Franklin  and  Marshall  this 
Saturday,  and  Gallaudet  on 
Tuesday,  October  30. 


Harriers  compete 
at  invitational 


Season  nears  end 


by  Bill  Faust 
Staff  Reporter 
Nearing  the  end  of  their 
984  season,  the  Washington 
;ollege  soccer  team  present- 
holds  a  record  of  3-8.  In  the 
last  two  weeks  they  have 
ompeted  against  Haverford, 
Jidener,  and  Salisbury. 
In  the  Friday  afternoon 
;ame  against  Haverford,  the 
iVC  Kickers  were  defeated  by 
score  of  5-0.  Having  scored 
early  in  the  game.  Haver- 
lord's  strong  defense  kept  WC 
from  scoring.  The  Shoremen 
had  a  total  of  five  attempts 
and  ten  saves.  Assistant 
Coach  Peter  Allen  stated 
Haverford  as  a  good  team, 
and  singles  their  early  scor- 
ing as  the  ultimate  factor  in 
inducing  the  victory. 

On  Saturday,  October  13, 
ttie  Shoremen  competed  in 
tte  annual  Alumni  Homecom- 
ing game.  The  Kickers 
defeated  the  Alumni  by  a 
score  of  4-3.  Goals  for  WC 
were  scored  by  Victor 
Ramor,  Mark  Nastoff,  Ed 
Kenney,  and  Ken  Greco  with 
assists  by  team  captain  Dan 
Brumstead  and  Tan  Steele. 
Hie  Shoremen  had  a  total  of 
'8  attempted  goals,  while 
"leir  opponents  had  a  total  of 
23  attempts. 

In  the  Wednesday  after- 
""on  game  against  Widner, 
'he  Shoremen  were  defeated 


by  a  score  1-0.  According  to 
Assistant  Coach  Allen,  "We 
should  have  won.  We  have  a 
good  defense,  but  we  need 
better  comunication  out  on 
the  field."  WC  had  a  total  of 
11  Attempts  at  the  goal,  and 
also  a  total  of  11  saves. 

Coach  Allen  also  said  that 
the  team  has  been  doing  bet- 
ter than  usual.  "A  lot  of 
recruits  decided  not  to  attend 
WC  this  year,  and  many  of 
last  year's  players  did  not 
return,"  said  Allen. 
Moreover,  the  team  has  lost 
two  or  three  key  players  due 
to  injuries  this  season. 

The  Shoremen's  last  three 
games  of  the  season  stand  as 
follows:  John  Hopkins  will  be 
played  today,  Delaware 
Valley  on  Tuesday,  and  Mary 
Washington  on  Saturday, 
November  3rd.  All  three  con- 
tests are  away  games. 


by  John  Cummings 
Staff  Reporter 

Last  Saturday  the 
Washington  College  Cross 
Country  travelled  to  Carlisle, 
Pa.  to  compete  in  the  Dickin- 
son Invitational.  The 
Shoremen  faired  well,  by 
finishing  6th  out  of  eight 
teams.  WC  fell  short  of 
beating  the  two  top  teams  by 
only  two  points.  The  teams 
against  which  the  Shoremen 
competed  stands  as  follows: 
Dickinson,  Western 
Maryland,  Lebanon  Valley, 
Davis  and  Elkins,  Messiah, 
Elizabethtown,  York,  and 
Gettysburg. 

Individual  medals  were 
placed  for  the  top  fifteen 
finishers.  WC  came  home 
with  two  medals  as  Jon 
Adams  took  eleventh  place 
and  John  Cummings  placed 
fourteenth.  Sean  Ireton  and 
Chris  Buchheister  finished 
next  for  the  Shoremen  while 


HELP! 

The  Elm 
NEEDS 
Sports 
Writers. 
If  You  Are  In- 
terested, 
Contact  John 
Cummings  or 
THE  ELM. 


It's  Your  Pool! 

Let  your  scheduling  needs 
be  known! 

Contact  an  SGA  representative. 

Dive  In! 


Danny's  Northside  Restaurant,  778-4900 

and 
College  Heights  Carryout,  778-4901 

(located  at  Newtown  Square  at  the  north  end  of  campus) 

On  Sunday,  V2  price  pizza 

with  the  purchase  of  a  pitcher 

of  beer  or  soda  w/ proper 

W.C.  Student  I.D. 


Russell  Hertler,  Vic  DeSan- 
tis,  and  Lars  Henricksen 
followed  close  behind. 

This  week  the  team  will  be 
running  against  Lebanon 
Valley  and  Western 
Maryland  at  Western 
Maryland.  Past  records  in- 
dicate that  the  Shoremen 
have  not  had  notable  success 
against  these  two  teams.  WC 
welcomes  the  return  of  Lino 
Padron  who  was  absent  from 
the  last  meet.  While  Western 
Maryland  has  always  been 
strong,  there  is  hope  WC  will 
run  well  against  them  also. 

The  last  meet  for  the 
Shoremen  is  the  Mid  Atlantic 
Conference  Championships 
on  November  3. 
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The  Lock  Haven 

UNISEX  HAIR  STYLING 


"Blending  Creativity  & 

Atmosphere  For  The  Designer 

Effect  In  Hair" 

WE  FEATURE: 

•progressive  cutting 

•professionally  prescribed  perms 

•hair  removal  (waxing) 

•skin  care 

•  Redken.  Matrix  and  Paul  Mitchell  Products 

•styling  tailored  to  each  individual 

•hair  relaxing 

Tel:  (301)778-6900 

APPOINTMENT  PREFERRED 
BUT  NOT  ALWAYS  NECESSARY 

Rt.  213  tt  Anthony  Road 
Kingstown  (Chestertown) 

The  Catling  Building 
(Next  to  Larrimore's  Store) 

Lock  Haven  is  the  newest  Unisex  Hair  Salon  in  th< 
Chestertown  area.  Boasting  an  ambience  which  is  relax 
ing,  yet  progressively  up-beat,  the  staff  caters  to  women, 
men,  children  and  stresses  the  fact  that  'home 
maintenance'  is  just  as  important  as  that  perfect  cut  or 
perm... The  Lock  Haven,  just  south  of  the  bridge  on  Route 
213  in  the  Gatling  Building  welcomes  you  with  an  attitude 
geared  to  bringing  out  the  most  beautiful  individual  you 
can  be.  Open  Tuesday  through  Saturday  with  evening  ap- 
pointments available.  Telephone  778-6900. 


Come  to  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

on  Saturday,  October  27th 

for  five  entertainment 

8:30-12:30  p.m. 

,,  Washington  Av#»  Ext. 
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Brown  vs.  Payton:  who's  the  greatest? 

n..nT-ii  ,.,»<iirc-  onn  u/oifor  p^irfnn         ^^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^S^m^^    ed  behind  the  line  of  sc: 


Several  weeks  ago  Walter  Payton 
achieved  what  many  football  fans  of 
the  past  defined  as  an  impossible 
feat;  he  broke  Jim  Brown's  N.F.L. 
rushing  record.  However,  has  the 
Bear's  running  back  also  claimed 
the  title  of  history's  greatest  ball 
carrier? 

Many  fans  who  have  been  follow- 
ing football  since  the  1960's  would 
tend  to  disagree.  Regardless  of  the 
current  holder  of  the  rushing  title, 
these  people  think  Brown  is  the  best 
rusher  the  game  has  ever  seen. 
Brown's  supporters  have  good 
reason  for  such  views. 

Statistics  tcU  a  large  part  of  the 
story.  Payton  needed  436  more  car- 
ries and  18  mere  games  than  Brown 
to  surpass  the  record  of  12,312  yards. 
However,  numbers  themselves  can- 
not complete  the  story. 

Brown  was  also  a  gritty  player 
who  never  missed  one  game  in  nine 
brutal  years  of  competition.  His 
longevity  should  not  be  attributed  to 
a  lack  of  hard  hitting  opponents. 
During  his  time  in  the  league,  he 
faced  some  of  the  toughest  defensive 
players  in  pro-football  history.  Dick 
Butkus,  Sam  Huff,  Gino  Marchetti, 
and  Bob  Lilly  were  just  a  few  of  the 
present  day  hall-of-famfers  to  put  the 
pads  on  Brown. 

Payton  has  never  been  lacking  in 
guts  either.  In  his  12  seasons  in  the 
league,  he  has  only  missed  one 
game  due  to  injury.  Moreover,  con- 
trary to  the  belief  of  many,  the 
defenders  haven't  gotten  any  nicer 
since  Brown's  day,  just  ask 
Lawrence  Taylor. 

Another  factor  that  can't  be  dis- 
counted is  the  fact  that  Payton  gain- 
ed all  of  his  yards  while  playing  for 
some  losing  Bear  teams.  Brown  also 
played  for  some  poor  teams  at 
Cleveland,  but  the  Browns  also  won 
a  world  championship  while  he  was 
there.  The  facts  indicate  that  it  may 
have  been  a  little  more  difficult  for 


Playing  the  Field 


by  Jack  Gilden 


Payton  to  have  gained  his  yards  not 
having  the  benefit  of  talented  team- 
mates. 

Other  intangibles  would  also 
point  to  Payton  as  the  better  back. 
For  one  thing.  Brown  never  cared 
much  for  blocking  and  his  technique 
showed  it.  Payton,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  always  been  considered 
by  coaches,  players,  and  fans  to  be 
among  the  better  blockers  year 
after  year. 

Receiving  is  another  aspect  of  the 
game  in  which  Payton  has  excelled. 
Gone  virtually  unnoticed  is  the  fact 
that  Payton  recently  broke  Brown's 
records  for  combined  receiving  and 
running  yardage. 

If  a  person  were  to  question  the 
two  players  themselves  as  to  who 
was  better  back,  they  would  be  in 
complete  agreement.  Payton  is 
always  quick  to  point  out  what  a 
great  player  Brown  was,  and  Brown 
is  always  quick  to  approve  of  that 
answer. 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


k 
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Brambles 

MENSWEAR 


'OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE' 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service" 


DOWNTOWN 
CHESTERTOWN,  MO  21620 


PHONE 
13011778-6090 


PAT  a  SKIPPER  PRICE 


VILLAGE  TAVERN     J^T. 
TAVERN  LIQUOR^       /^r 


SPECIALS 


MondavlMi.e  Wednesday  Nite      e^dayNite 

PABST  DRAFT  "";?er'°       PEANUT  NITE 

Tuesday  Nite  '"'  Saturday  Nite 

MILLER  DRAFT  9-12 

40'  LADIES' NITE 


Thursday  Nite 

9-12 

BUD  DRAFT 

40' 
Happy  Hour 
11-12p.m. 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

Wq  Stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Pdrty  Discounts         Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  StudentJChecks  with  Proper  I.D. 
Gas-Car  wash  and  Repair-Cigs./8.24  per  carton 


Ever  since  Payton  has  come  to  the 
record.  Brown  lias  been  telling 
everyone  how  he  was  better  than 
anyone  playing  today.  Well,  there  is 
a  story  about  Jim  Brown  that  tells 
about  a  game  in  which  he  was  tackl- 


ed behind  the  line  of  scrimmage.  As 
the  tackier  was  getting  up  he  yelled, 
"Brown,  you  stink!"  The  very  next 
play.  Brown  went  practically  the 
length  of  the  field  for  a  touchdoivn 
and  asked  the  same  defender,  "How 
do  I  smell  from  here?"  Brown  could 
well  apply  the  story  to  his  analysis 
of  Payton's  performance  in  relation 
to  his  own.  He  may  not  have  thought 
Walter  Payton  stood  up  to  his  own 
model  in  the  past,  but  sitting  on  top 
of  the  all  time  rushing  list,  Payton  is 
moving  closer  to  matching  Brown's 
career  step  for  step. 


I^^^thlete  of  the  Weel<= 


Harrier  demonstrates 
speed  and  consistency 

by  Christopher  Swanson 
Staff  Reporter 

As  the  cross-country  racing  team's  most  consistent  runner,  Jon 
Adams  is  this  week's  outstanding  athlete.  Adams,  a  senior  from 
Miami,  Florida,  is  the  mainstay  of  the  cross-country  team.  He  has 
been  the  team's  MVP  since  his  freshman  year. 

Adams  began  running  for  an  organized  school  sport  in  his  junior 
year  at  Ransom  Everglades  High  School.  According  to  Adam's,  "I 
always  ran,  but  I  decided  to  take  it  more  seriously  {and  I  joined  the 
team)."  Ransom  Everglades,  traditionally  a  major  competitor  in  the 
state  championships,  came  in  second  place  during  Jon's  senior  year 
That  year  he  won  numerous  awards  and  was  the  captain  of  the  team. 

Outside  of  team  competition  at  WC,  Adams  has  consistently  won  the 
annual  10  kilometer  race  for  his  age  group.  As  a  freshman,  he  won  se- 
cond place  for  all  age  groups.  He  has  participated  in  and  finished  two 
marathons. 

Adams  has  optimism  for  WC's  cross-country  team.  Though  the  team 
has  had  poor  success  in  recent  years,  Adams  says  this  year's  team  is 
"very  good.  We  stand  a  good  chance  of  doing  better  in  the  MAC  (Mid 
Atlantic  Conference)  than  we  have  in  recent  years."  Adams  cities  the 
influx  of  freshman  as  influential  in  this  improvement.  "This  team  had 
been  fairly  good  (in  recent  years),  but  we  were  short  on  runners.  It'll 
take  a  couple  or  seasons  before  they  click,  but  the  team  is  getting  bet- 
ter and  better  (due  to  the  freshman)." 
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Congressmen  debate 


by  Sharon  Himmainen 
News  Editor 
In  what  was  billed  as  a  "ge- 
nuine, old-fashioned  debate," 
Congressman  Barber  Con- 
able  (Rep.)  and  Con- 
gressman Richard  Boiling 
(Dem.)  debated  national 
election  issues  on  Saturday, 
October  27,  at  5:00  p.m.  in 
Norman  James  Theatre  as 
part  of  the  President's 
Forum. 

The  debate  was  divided  into 
lour  segments  consisting  of  a 
ten  minute  introduction  by 
each  congressman,  a  five 
minute  rebuttal  period,  a 
question  and  answer  session 
and  finally,  concluding 
statements.  President  Cater 
cited  the  two  important 
quesitons  to  be  considered: 
"Is  this  a  watershed  year  in 
American  politics  and  why?" 
and  "What  difference  will  it 
make  for  the  student,  faculty 
member,  or  the  leading 
citizen  of  the  Eastern  Shore  in 
our  audience  as  they  get 
ready  to  go  to  the  polls?" 

Conable  Emphasizes 
People 
In  support  of  Ronald 
Reagan,  Conable's  opening 
statement  emphasized  the 
needs  of  the  constituents  per- 
taining to  government:  "If 
we  are  to  talk  about  trends 
and  philosophies  and  the 
direction  of  the  country  and 
the  wishes  of  the  American 

pin  Brief  — ' 


people,  because,  after  all,  we 
should  be  responsive  to  the 
prevailing  view  of  the  coun- 
try, that,  I  think  should  be  the 
major  thrust  of  our  decision. " 
As  examples  of  this.  Con- 
able  cited  the  various 
mistakes  of  past  administra- 
tions. According  to  him,  the 
Johnson  administration 
operated  under  the  premise 
that  "government  can  do 
anything."  Conable  followed 
this  with  remarks  about 
Watergate,  and  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. 

Conable  felt  changes  have 
occurred  over  time 
culminating  with  the  election 
of  President  Reagan.  He 
states,  "Ronald  Reagan 
reflected  in  his  election  a 
reaction  to  unreasonable 
responses  of  government  that 
the  American  people  had 
come  gradually  to  accept 
because  they  saw  the  failures 
of  Carter." 

Conable  noted  the  role  of  to- 
day's government  in  relation 
to  these  changes  and  the 
needs  of  the  people.  He  says, 
"The  government  does  not 
act  until  enough  people  have 
come  together  up  there  with 
the  perception  that  if  we  don't 
do  something,  something  bad 
will   happen." 

Boiling  Opposes 
Tax  Bill 
Congressman   Boiling   em- 
phasized,   in     his    opening 


Study  area 

students  working  with  the 
study  skills  instructors  and 
any  other  students  who  desire 
a  place  to  work  quietly  with 
one  or  several  other  students 
are  encouraged  to  use  rooms 
32.  33,  35,  and  36  in  William 
Smith  Hall.  These  rooms  will 
be  available  during  the 
following  times : 

Monday  through  Friday: 
After4:30  to  11:00p.m. 

Saturday:  10:00  a.m.  to4:00 
p.m. 

Sunday:  Noon  to  11 :00  p.m. 

Position  open 

Due  to  an  unexpected  shift 
";  personnel,  the  position  of 
Wm  editor-in-chief  is  vacant 
w  the  Spring  Semester  of  the 
'»84-85  academic  year.  Ap- 
plications are  now  being  ac- 
cepted. Please  contact  Amy 
^eifert  (extension  321)  or  Dr 
j'-'^hard  Gillin  (extension 
"">)  for  more  information. 

Elm  awarded 

The  Washington  College 
^ta  has  received  a  second 
Wace  rating  from  the  Colum- 
™  Scholastic  Press  Associa- 
tion. 

Each  entry  is  classified  by 
SLmethod  of  reproduction 


(printed  or  duplicated),  the 
type  of  publication 
(newspaper,  news  magazine 
or  page  in  a  community 
newspaper)  and  the  type 
and/or  the  enrollment  of  the 
institution. 

The  Elm  received  a  total 
point  scoring  of  707,  derived 
from  evaluations  of  news, 
features,  sports,  editorials, 
lay-out,  and  writing  and 
editing. 

Kimble  wins 
science  award 

Margaret  Lydia  Kimble 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  F.  Kimble  of  Cen- 
treville,  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Joseph  H.  McLain  '37 
Memorial  Scholarship  at 
Washington  College. 

Established  by  the 
American  Pyrotechnics 
Association  to  honor  the  late 
College  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment, the  scholarship  is 
awarded  annually  to  a  senior 
majoring  in  chemistry.  The 
chemistry  department  makes 
the  selection  based  on 
academic  excellence  and  pro- 
mise in  the  field. 


President  Douglass  Cater  moderated  a  debate  between  Barbar  Conable  IRep)  and  Richard  Bollina 
(Dem)  entitled  -An  Old-Fashioned  Political  Debate."  Part  of  the  President  Forum,  the  verbal  con 
test  was  on  Saturday,  October  27, 1984  in  the  Norman  James  Theatre. 


statements,  his  personal 
evaluation  of  the  Republican 
parties.  "I  consider  it 
supremely  a  special  interest 
group.  I  think  it's  uniqueness 
is  that  in  recent  years  it  has 
learned  techniques  so  well 
that  it  is  able  to  pick  up 
enough  members  of  other 
special  interest  groups  to  go 
into  business  interests  to 
make  it  possible  for  it  to  have 
a  majority,"  he  states. 

Boiling  then  went  on  to  cite 
specific  problems  with  the 
present  Republican  ad- 
ministration, especially  con- 
cerning its  taxation  program 
which  he  considers  unfair.  He 
states,  "I  think  that  tax  bill 
was   aimed   at   a   relatively 


small  percentage  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  a 
very  large  degree." 

Another  flaw  in  Reagan's 
policy,  according  to  BoUhig,  is 
his  attitude  toward  defense. 
"I  think  we  did  then  and  need 
now  a  really  enormous 
change  in  our  defense 
establishment.  I  think  we're 
going  for  the  kind  of  defense 
that  doesn't  defend." 

In  summation,  Boiling 
stated,  "What  this  country 
needs  is  a  president  who  will 
get  very  much  involved  in  the 
crucial  issues  and  that  in- 
evitably involves  foreign 
policy  because  it's  so 
dangerous,  defense  policy, 
foreign    economic    policy.... 


Governor  speaks 


by  David  Joyce 

Chief  Reporter 

and 

Ed  DeWaters 

staff  reporter 

Washington  College  hosted 

a    discussion     between 

Maryland    State    Governor 

Harry  Hughes,  Senator  Paul 


Sarbanes  proclaimed  that 
the  President's  biggest  quest 
was  to  fool  the  population  of 
the  nation  on  major  issues 
such  as  health  care,  en- 
viroiunental  protection,  funds 
for  education,  and  arms  con- 
trol. He  concluded  his  attack 
by   asking    whether    or    not 


tiarry  Mugnes,  Senator  Paul  ';■'  "f^'s  ""cuiei  ui  noi 
Sarbanes,  and  ComptroUer  ^e"<:ans  are  reaUy  better 
Louis  Goldstein  during  the  ?5  ^9^^^  "'^^"  ^^^  '""'^  at 
October  18th  meeting  of  the  tp?^ /^^^s  under  a  critical 
William  James  Forum  held  in  ?V  ij  ,  . 
Hynson  Lounge  t.oldstem  jomed  in  on  the 

The  theme  of  the  procession  fH^'^^  ^^  stating  that  Reagan 
centered  on  the  basic  ^'ames  everything  on 
ideology  of  the  Democratic  ^17^°'^^  ^'^^•"  "^  did  put 
Party  in  regard  to  the  upcom-  ?""  ^  .'^^^  '"^^^'l  ^'6"  Point 
■ —  "      by  reminding  students  to  help 


ing  Presidential  election  on 
November  6th.  All  three  men, 
each  a  leading  Democrat,  at- 
tacked the  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration  on 
such  issues  as  the  national 
debt,  defense,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  poor. 

The  Governor  initiated  an 
attack  on  the  President, 
stating  -Reagan  is  an  actor" 
who  follows  a  given  script 
without  regard  to  the  effects 
that  it  may  bring  forth. 


their  nation  by  voting. 

The  event  in  summation,  af- 
forded the  College  Communi- 
ty a  first-hand  look  at  the 
policy  positions  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  1984.  It 
should  *e  noted  that  promi- 
nent R^ublicans  such  as  the . 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Elliot  Abrams  and  Delaware 
Governor  Pierre  du  Pont 
have  been  invited  to  attend  a 
future  policy  forum. 


and,  in  addition  to  that,  a  fair 
society  because  a  fair  society 
is  a  stable  society." 

Foreign  Policy 
Discussed 

Aside  from  several  ques- 
tions from  the  audience. 
President  Cater  posed  two 
questions.  One  dealt  with  the 
ability  of  each  candidate  to 
negotiate  with  Soviet  of- 
ficials. The  second  asked 
each  congressman  to 
hypothesize  twenty  years  into 
the  future  to  determine 
whether  the  U.S.  will  be  a 
social  welfare  society  or  a 
private  enterprise  society. 

Congressman  Boiling 
beUeved  a  social  welfare 
society  loomed  in  the  future, 
stating,  "In  20  years,  virtually 
all  people  in  this  country  will 
have  some  perspective  on 
fundamental     values." 

Conable,  however,  felt 
otherwise,  stating,  "As  to 
whether  it  will  be  more  or  less 
social  welfare,  that  is  very 
likely  to  be  dependent  on  the 
economic  conditions." 

Boiling,  in  response  to 
Cater's  first  question,  cited 
the  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
Soviet  leaders.  He,  however, 
felt  that  President  Reagan 
has  not  actively  pursued  any 
Soviet-American  relations. 

Conable's  answer  to  the 
first  question  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  the  strength  of  the 
government  in  effectively 
negotiating  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 


An  error  was  made  in  tne 
article  "Computerization 
Plan  Initiated"  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  freshmen  for 
the  1986-87  academic  year 
would  be  able  to.  purchase 
computers  from  the  college 
over  a  three  year  period.  The 
statement  should  have  read 
that  this  plan  will  be  initiated 
in  the  1985-86  academic  year. 
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Editorial 

Burn  baby,  burn 


A  buzzer  sounds  in  the  middle  of  tlie  evening.  Cries  of 
"What  is  It?"  echo  down  the  hallway.  A  quick  survey  of 
the  situation  reveals  that  the  source  of  this  noise  is  the 
fire  alarm.  A  handful  of  students  quickly  vacate  the 
building.  The  majority,  however,  disregard  the  alarm 
and  resume  studying  for  their  biology  exam  scheduled 
for  next  morning. 

Although  this  has  been  a  minor  problem  in  the  past,  it 
is  becoming  more  frequent  this  year.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  semester,  the  alarms  sounded  in  Queen  Anne  and 
Caroline  houses.  Approximately  10  residents  left  the 
building.  Of  those  who  did,  the  majority  sought  refuge  in 
an  area  of  questionable  safety,  the  steps  leading  to  the 
main  entrance.  The  fact  that  this  incident  occured  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  may  account  for  the  small  number  of 
people  who  responded.  It  would  appear  that  most  of  the 
residents  were  elsewhere.  But,  this  assumption  is 
dubious,  at  best.  Along  the  same  lines,  residents  of  Min- 
ta  Martin  were  unaware  of  a  fire  which  erupted  in  the 
basement. 

The  problem  lies  not  in  the  alarms  themselves.  While 
the  dormitory  alarm  system  may  meet  public  safety 
standards,  student  ignorance  of  fire  safety  procedures 
appears  to  be  the  primary  root  of  the  problem.  Indeed, 
most  people  ignore  the  alarms,  believing  them  to  be 
false.  To  combat  this  ignorance.  Campus  Security 
issued  a  memo  to  the  R.A.'s  containing,  among  other 
things,  proper  fire  safety  procedures.  At  present 
however,  these  instructions  are  displayed  on  only  one 
residence  hall  bulletin  board.  Nor  were  they  distributed 
in  any  other  way  to  the  students. 

It  would  seem  that  by  not  providing  proper  fire-safety 
instruction,  the  College  is  overlooking,  and  possibly 
violating  several  important  fire  codes.  In  addition,  the 
majority  of  these  incidents  resulted  from  someone  pull- 
ing the  alarm  in  jest.  Since  this  continues  to  occur  with 
relative  frequency  each  semester,  it  suggests  that  the 
culprits  are  not  being  apprehended  and  that  adequate 
punishment  for  these  offenses  is  not  being  enforced. 

The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  and  the  residence  hall 
staffs  might  consider  two  simple  alternatives  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  boarding  students.  The  distribution  of  ap- 
propriate literature  to  tach  student  is  one  method.  Pro- 
viding that  it  is  read,  such  information  should  inform 
each  student  of  his  responsibilities.  And,  at  the  beginn- 
ing of  each  year  (perhaps  during  the  initial  hall 
meeting),  students  could  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  fire 
extinguishers  and  In  the  steps  to  be  taken  should  a  fire 
occur. 

S.A.H 
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November  sees  elections 


The  Nicaraguan  elections 
will  take  place  on  November 
4.  They  were  first  announced 
at  the  end  of  the  Literacy 
Campaign  in  August  1980.  In- 
itially scheduled  tor  some 
time  in  1985  and  later  moved 
up,  the  elections  will  be  for 
president,  vice-president,  and 
90  representatives  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Since  the  triumph  of  the 
revolution  in  1979,  the 
popularly  supported  FSLN 
has  successfully  developed 
the  foundations  for 
democracy  including  honest 
and  fair  elections. 

Unfortunately,  four  right- 
wing  parties,  with  the  urging 


of  the  U.S.  government,  have 
decided  to  boycott  the  elec- 
tions. Their  strategy  is  to  give 
the  impression  that  they  were 
unjustly  excluded  from  the 
elections  and  that  the  elec- 
tions are  unfair.  This  would 
prompt  the  U.S.  government 
to  claim  that  it  is  justified  in 
continuing  its  sabotage  of 
Nicaragua. 

Since  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  been  direc- 
ting unpopular  acts  of  ter- 
rorist aggression  against  the 
government  and  people  of 
Nicaragua  for  many  months, 
it  is  not  expected  that  the  ad- 
vent of  democratic  elections 


in  Nicaragua  will  curtail  such] 
activity.  | 

So,  it  is  necessary  for  the] 
people  of  the  United  States  toi 
reject  the  illegal  activities  of' 
the  Reagan  administration  I 
and  to  take  action  to  prevent, 
such  activities  in  the  future.! 
One  simple  method  of  doing  j 
this  is  to  vote  against  Reagan  j 
in  our  upcoming  elections. 
For  more  ideas  on  how  to  sup- ' 
port  the  people  of  Nicaragua,  \ 
write  to  NNSNP  (The  Na-I 
tional  Network  in  Solidarity  j 
with  the  Nicaraguan  People),  | 
2025  Eye  St.,  NW,  suite  402,1 
Washington,  DC  20006. 

William  J.  Elicson 


Photography  lacks  funding 


In  the  wake  of  your 
editorial  of  October  26  concer- 
ning the  state  of  the  arts  at 
Washington  College,  I  would 
like  to  speak  of  an  art  form 
virtually  ignored  on  campus. 
This  is  just  as  good  a  forum  as 
any  to  raise  this  issue.  I  speak 
of  the  art  of  photography 
which  has,  almost  in- 
comprehensibly, not  been 
given  a  second  thought  by 
faculty  or  administration. 
What  facilities  there  are  on 


campus  are  hardly  adequate 
and  the  lack  of  funding  is  a 
crime. 

Photography  is  a  truly  and 
intrinisically  modern  art 
form  in  its  youth.  Its  potential 
for  growth  and  vitality  is 
strong.  And  yet,  it  is  pushed 
aside.  But  even  in  the  face  of 
such  discouragement  I 
believe  there  is  sufficient  stu- 
dent interest  in  this  field  to 
make   an   exploration   of   it 


worthwhile.     Photography  j 
classes    added    in    the    art 
department  would  be  a  fine  j 
place  to  start.  j 

In  your  commentary,  you  i 
said  "the  arts  on  this  campus  | 
are  strong."  It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  this  college  can  not 
have  a  truly  well-rounded  ar- 
tistic community  without 
paying  attention  to  this  most 
promising  of  modem  arts. 

J.M.  Fragoroeni 


Messages  from  Manchester 
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Vivid  images  of  Oxford  come  to  life 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Associate  Editor 

Paved  with  stone  and  brick, 
topped  with  steeples  and 
spires,  surrounded  by 
ffrought-iron  gates  and  high 
stone  walls,  Oxford,  England 
is  an  historian's  dream,  a 
tourist's  haven  and  a  driver's 
nightmare.  Approximately  40 
miles  from  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  in  one  direction  and  50 
miles  from  London  in  the 
other,  the  city  offers  rail  and 
bus  service  to  many  of 
England's  greatest  attrac- 
tions. Here,  visitors  can  see 
droves  of  students  bicycling 
through  the  streets,  buying  T- 
shirts  with  "Snoopy  for 
Prime  Minister"  written  on 
them,  and  sampling  the 
quintessentially  English  tea, 
fish  and  chips  or  ploughman's 
lunch  at  local  teahouses  and 
coffeeshops. 

For  the  students  of  the  40- 
plus  college  that  make  up  the 
University,  Oxford  is  a 
treasure  trove  of  theatres, 
libraries,  lectures,  shops, 
restaurants  and  pubs  to  oc- 
cupy time  left  over  between 
tutorial  meetings.  It's  the 
place  to  hear  Culture  Qub 
and  Wham!  blasting  out  of 
every  boom  box,  to  see  purple 
punk  hairdos,  cropped-length 
pants,  leather  boots  and 
baggy  sweaters  (and  that's 
on  the  women),  to  sip  bitter, 
lager  and  Shandy  (a  com- 
bination of  beer  and 
lemonade,  sold  alongside 
Coke  and  7-Up  at  many 
shops),  and  to  savor  life  as  a 
whole. 

For  sightseeing  students, 
there's  the  tower  of  St. 
Mary's  Church.  For  a  fee  of 
40p,  a  person  can  ascend  a 


wooden  staircase,  a  steel  fire 
escape  and  a  winding  flight  of 
spiraling  stone  steps  before 
finally  emerging  at  the  top. 
Once  there,  all  climbing  ef- 
forts are  rewarded  with  a 
view  of  Oxford  better  than 
that  featured  on  any  of  the 
'  postcards  purchased  for  lOp 
from  the  church  gift  shop. 

The  Oxford  skyline  is  unlike 
any  other.  It's  a  veritable 
sea  of  towers,  turrets  and 
stone  walls  stretching  up- 
ward and  outward  on  all 
sides.  The  few  modern 
buildings  that  there  are  clash 
with  the  antiquity  of  the  city, 
sticking  out  among  the  an- 
cient stone  and  brick  like  ill- 
fitting  prostheses.  The 
strange,  other-worldly  sense 
ol  the  past  is  especially  pro- 
nounced from  so  many  stories 
up.  There  is  an  air  of  continui- 
ty in  these  colleges  that  have 
stood  for  centuries,  enclosed 
in  their  fortress-like  walls  of 
iron  and  stone.  Beyond  the  ci- 
ty limits,  sheep  graze  in 
fields,  looking  tor  all  the 
world  like  a  scene  out  of  a 
Thomas  Hardy  novel. 

The  present  is  very  much 
alive  and  well,  however,  as 
visitors  return  to  street  level. 
Double  decker  buses  crawl 
through  the  streets  and 
crowds  sweep  across  in- 
tersections as  soon  as  the 
Ught  turns  yellow.  There  is  an 
odd  sense  of  being  watched  by 
the  carved  stone  gargoyles 
and  griffins  peering  out  from 
walls  and  corners  of 
buildings. 

From  St.  Mary's,  it's  a 
short  but  scenic  bicycle  ride 
to  the  Folly  Bridge  which 
stretches  across  the  River 
Thames.  ( Cycling  is  the  main 


form  of  transport  in  Oxford, 
partly  because  everything  is 
so  centrally  located,  and  part- 
ly because  parking  is  so 
severely  limited  on  the  nar- 
row streets.)  Christ  Church 
College,  Pembroke  College 
and  the  Botanical  Gardens 
are  all  within  sight  along  the 
way.  So,  for  that  matter,  is 
Oriel  College,  set  of  the 
movie,  "Oxford  Blues." 

"Oxford  Blues"  aren't  hard 
to  develop,  either;  for  those 
prone  to  pangs  of 
homesickness,  the  history  and 
antiquity  so  conducive  to 
culture  vultures  can 
sometimes  leave  an 
American  longing  for  the 
sights  of  home  -  malls, 
McDonald's  and  MTV.  For 
those  times  when  home 
seems  culturally  as  well  as 
physically  removed,  there's 
no  better  cure  than  a  stroll 
through  one  of  Oxford's 
newest  additions  -  the  Claren- 
don Center.  Highlighted  with 
blue  flourescent  tubing,  done 
up  in  chrome  and  glass,  with 
skylights  overhead  and 
marblefloors  slick  enough  to 
skate  on  underfoot,"  this 
decidedly  un-merrie-olde- 
Englandish  spot  looks  like  a 
cross-breed  between  Har- 
borplace,  Christiana  and 
White  Marsh  mall.  Its  record 
stores  are  jammed  with  racks 
of  compact  discs,  and  directly 
down  the  street,  there's  a 
McDonald's  under  construc- 
tion. What  could  possibly  be 
more  homelike?  (Okay,  ex- 
cept for  Mom's  tuna 
casserole.) 

Student  apathy  does  not  ex- 
tend across  the  Atlantic.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Oxford  University  boasts  240 


student-run  organizations, 
societies  and  clubs.  For  little 
or  no  money,  a  student  can 
become  a  member  of  the 
Alice  Society  (Lewis  CarroU 
enthusiasts  only),  the  OU 
Amnesty  Group,  Anti- 
Apartheid  Movement,  Pooh 
Sticks  Club  (dedicated  to  fur- 
thering interest  in  A. A. 
Milne's  unforgettable 
character).  Ballroom  Dance 
Qub,  D&D  Society,  Student 
Life  Group,  Communists' 
Club,  Omighological  Society, 
Wargames  and  Military 
History  Society,  OU  Pistol 
Club,  or  any  one  of  the 
countless  other  organizations 
in  the  market  for  fresh  blood. 

With  the  dollar  so  strong 
and  discount  youth  fares  for 
transportation  so  readily 
available,  the  time  is  definite- 
ly right  for  overseas  students 
to  be  in  Oxford.  It's  a  place 
like  no  other  —  a  combination 
of  old  and  new,  of  innovation 
and  tradition,  of  academic 
and  social  life. 

The  typical  British  air  of 
reserve  seemed  to  have  been 
broken,  at  least  for  the  hour  I 
was  there.  "You  don't  have  to 
know  anything  about  it  to 
join!"  yelled  someone  from 
the  Rugby  Club,  a  flyer  into 


my  hand.  "We'll  teach  you 
how!"  was  calling  from  the 
booth  of  the  Horse  Riding 
Club.  "Vou  don't  have  to  be 
one  to  join"  came  a  voice 
from  the  Buddhist  Society. 
(This  particular  refrain  was 
also  echoed  by  the  Campaign 
for  Soviet  Jewry,  Christians 
in  Politics  and  Gay/Lesbian 
Society. ) 

Within  the  space  of  one 
hour,  I  had  signed  my  life 
away  to  four  literary 
magazines,  a  satirical 
publication,  the  university 
newspaper  and  the  Animal 
Rights  Group.  This  last 
organization  says  the 
Freshers'  Fair  handbook, 
"has  an  active  hunt  saboteur 
group  and  also  opposes 
vivisection  in  the  university. 

Oxford  is  also  similar  to 
Chestertown  in  one  way.  It 
has  a  High  Street,  and  cars 
don't  stop  for  students  here, 

either. 

Editor's  Note:  Messages 
from  Manchester  is  a  bimon- 
thly column  submitted  by 
Mary  Helen  Holtzgang,  a 
Washington  College  student 
who  has  chosen  to  spend  this 
academic  year  studying  at 
Manchester  College  in  Ox- 
ford, England. 


Hazen  to  speak 


Astronomer  Martha  L. 
Hazen  will  pay  a  two-day  visit 
to  Washington  College  on 
November  8  and  9  as  part  of 
the  Harlow  Shapley  Visiting 
Lectureships  in  Astronomy 
program  directed  by  the 
American  Astronomical 
Society. 


On  Thursday,  November  8, 
at  8:00  p.m.,  Hazen  will 
deliver  the  lecture  titled  "The 
Inconstant  Beacons:  The 
Story  of  Variable  Stars."  The 
lecture  will  take  place  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room  of  the 
Miller  Library. 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  R.J.  Earnshaw 


QUESTION:    What    do     you     think     of  the     candidates 
in    this     year's  Presidential     election? 


Jack  Robinson  -  Junior 
MiUington.Md. 

'I  really  wish  the 
general  public  showed 
more  concern  tor  the 
future  of  this  country 
because  if  they  did,  Mon- 
dale  would  be  swept  into 
'he  white  house  making  the 
future  of  this  country  and 
Its  people  a  lot  safer!" 


Janet  Simms-Sophomore 
Salisbury,  Md. 

"I  think  that  Reagan  has 
gotten  a  lot  done  and  is  one 
of  the  strongest  Presidents 
that  we've  had  in  a  long 
time.  Therefore,  I  think 
that  another  terra  with  him 
in  office  would  mean  fur- 
ther improvement  for  the 
country." 


C^iarlie  Joyner-Sophomore 
Worton,  Md. 

"I  think  it's  time  that  the 
candidates  take  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people  and  not 
themselves." 


Hilary  Scheer-Freshman 
Catlett.Va. 

"I  feel  that  both  the  can- 
didates present  interesting 
platforms,  but  Mondale 
would  be  the  best  for  the 
country." 


Gin    and    Tonic-Graduate 

Students 

New  Guinea 

"As  flaming  liberals'  we 
say  Fritz  forever ! " 
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A  perspective 

Criticism  in  its  anecdotage 


By  Rick  Davis 
Assistant  Professor  of  Drama 

After  Paul  Hume's  witty 
lecture  Tuesday  evening 
("Who  Needs  Critics  in  the 
Arts?")  it  occurred  to  me 
that  despite  his  articulate  and 
informed  conversation,  the 
question  asked  in  his  lecture 
title  had  never  been 
answered.  In  fact,  it  had  not 
been  addressed  by  any  of  the 
four  eminent  arts  critics  who 
have  visited  the  college  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half. 

I  am  worried  that  those 
who,  like  me,  were  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  all  four  lec- 
tures may  come  away  with  an 
Incomplete  (if  all  too  per- 
vasive) impression  of  this 
vital  subject.  Criticism  of  the 
arts  as  we  have  heard  it  ex- 
plained by  Brendan  Gill, 
Howard  Fox,  Annette  Insdorf , 
and  Paul  Hume,  would  seem 
to  be  a  genial,  anecdotal, 
amateur  activity  devoid  of 
theoretical  rigor  and  social 
purpose,  dependent  on  a 
whole  series  of  questionable 
asumptions  about  "taste," 
both  critic's  and  the  au- 
dience's. 

The  majority  of  practicing 
critics  and  reviewers  are  of 
the  kind  we  have  experienced 
recently.  In  fact.  Fox,  Insdorf, 
and  Hume  are  probably  more 
knowledgeable  in  their  fields 
than  most  of  their  peers :  but, 
as  far  as  one  could  gather 
from  their  visits  here,  they 
share  with  their  counterparts 
an  utter  lack  of  systematic 
purpose  in  their  thinking 
about  the  relationship  of 
criticism  to  their  chosen 
world  of  art.  And  if  they  are  in 
fact  critics  of  excellence  (I 
find  Ms.  Insdorf' s  work  to  be 
of  consistently  high  quality, 
for  example),  why  has  each 
one  been  unable  or  unwilling 
to    communicate    something 


about  the  nature  of  criticism 
itself,  as  an  act,  as  an  art?  I 
don't  want  to  let  the  issue  of 
the  nature  of  criticism  in  the 
arts  pass  into  oblivion  without 
making  a  few  observations 
about  what  it  can  be,  when 
rightly  considered. 

Criticism  is  a  necessary 
countefoart  to  any  artistic  ac- 
tivity. Without  good  criticism, 
artists  are  limited  in  the  risks 
they  can  take.  This  may  seem 
a  paradox  -  one  might  sup- 
pose that  critics  exert  a  con- 
servative force  —  but  in  tact  if 
one  properly  conceives  the 
critic's  role,  criticism 
becomes  a  liberating  in- 
fluence on  artist  and  audience  ' 
alike. 

A  Critics  Function 

What  is  this  "proper"  con- 
ception of  the  critic's  func- 
tion? I  believe  it  can  be  sum- 
marized in  one  infinitive:  to 
understand.  Before  judg- 
ment, before  interpretation, 
before  consumerism,  before 
elegance  of  style  or  aptness  of 
aphorism,  comes  understan- 
ding. Mr.  Hume  alluded  to 
this  idea  when  he  mentioned 
in  passing  that  when  a  music 
critic  attends  the  premiere  of 
a  new  work,  he  must  attempt 
to  ascertain  what  the  com- 
poser intended  to  com- 
municate, and  then  judge  the 
result  in  those  terms.  I  would 
extend  that  observation  to 
every  facet  of  a  critic's  work. 
A  new  play,  or  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  an  old  one  —  a 
new  novel,  or  a  new  reason  for 
considering  an  old  one  afresh 
—  a  new  painting,  or  a  new 
way  of  exhibiting  and  looking 
at  some  old  ones  —  every  ar- 
tistic endeavor  must  first  be 
understood  in  the  context  of 
its  intention,  (among  a  varie- 
ty of  other  important  con- 
texts)  before  the  critic  can 


THli:  SlJmiVOll  IXSTINCT 

It's  surviving  in  stjie. 

Herman  Survivors  know  how  to  live  on  city  streets, 
country  roads,  just  about  evervwhere.  They're  guaranteed 
waterproof.  And  have  a  special  ^' 
insole  designed  for  moisture     ^1  WMAN 
absorption  and  easy  removal     tjl  TlWri^MUl  C** 

This  year. 
Survival  is  in. 
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presume  to  render  what  is 
usually  thought  of  as  the 
prime  task  of  "review" 
criticism:  the  "yes  or  no," 
"run-do-not-walk-to-see-film 
X  or  play  Y  or  concert  Z." 

If  a  critic  can  understand  a 
work  and  communicate  that 
understanding  to  an  audience, 
questions  of  personal  taste 
become  petty.  Artists  create 
works,  and  good  readers 
(viewers,  listeners  ex- 
perience them,  to  enlarge  the 
world  of  artist  and  audience, 
not  merely  to  confirm  that 
which  is  already  known,  felt, 
experienced.  The  proper 
stance  for  critic  and  audience 
meniber  alike  is  one  of  a  eer- 
tain  openness,  a  willing 
suspension  if  not  of  disbelief 
(a  tricky  and  overused 
phrase);  then  of  prejudice 
and  personal  limitation.  We 
try,  however  we  can,  to  rise  to 
the  work  rather  than  to  drag 
the  work  down  to  our  level. 
Unlike  Procrustes,  when  con- 
fronted with  a  guest  of  a  dif- 
ferent size,  we  try  to  rebuild 
the  bed  and  not  alter  the 
guest. 

In  so  doing,  one's  taste 
becomes  more  and  more 
catholic.  One  begins  to  relish 
the  prospect  of  an  aesthetic 
challenge  because  of  a  cer- 
tainty that  if  the  challenge  is 
accepted  openly,  a  habit  of 
mind  will  result  that  permits 
a  whole  universe  of  ex- 
perience to  be  enjoyed.  Art  is 
the  enemy  of  narrowness. 

Good  criticism  finally 
makes  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  old  saw  de  gustibus 
non  disputandum  est,  there's 
no  accounting  for  taste.  As 
H.L.  Mencken  is  supposed  to 
have  said  in  answer  to  a  naive 
(and  typically  strident) 
defense  of  ignorant  opinion, 
I  "Well,  I  don't  know  much 
about  brain  surgery,  but  I 
know  what  I  like." 

Uncritical  Criticism 
If  what  I  have  just  outlined 
seems  to  be  leading  toward 
an  "uncritical  criticism,"  let 
me  posit  a  few  more  tasks  for 
the  critic.  In  addition  to 
understanding  a  work's  inten- 


ptiota  courtesy  of  The  AmeriCBit  DancemBchine 

Members  of  The  American  Dancemachine  perform  "  Aggie 
Dance  "The  Best  Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas,  "  choreography  by 
Tommy  Tune. 


tions  -  for  eventual  com- 
parison against  its  result  or 
effect  —  the  critic  must  know 
something  about  the  work's 
form,  its  creative  process, 
and  its  social/historic  en- 
vironment. To  write  about  a 
performance  of  a 
Shakespeare  play  without 
understanding  something 
about  both  Shakespeare  and 
the  dynamic  of  the  theatrical 
process  is  at  best  an  exercise 
in  tiptoeing  along  a  precipice 
by  the  light  of  a 
thunderstorm.  There  may  be 
flashes  of  insight,  but  you're 
more  likely  to  lose  your  way 
and  go  over  the  edge. 

The  same  could  be  said  of 
the  critics  of  any  art.  For  a 
crash  course  in  poor  critical 
procedures,  pick  up  any  issue 
of  Opera  News.  There  you 
will  find  a  wealth  of  discon- 
nected adjectives  and  tired 
metaphors,  but  you  will  learn 
nothing  about  the  opera  being 
reviewed,  about  singing,  stag- 
ing, interpretation,  or  the  uni- 
que and  misunderstood  pro- 
cess of  the  singer/actor.  You 
may  learn,  finally,  how  Mr.  or 
Ms.  X  felt  about  that  per- 
formance on  a  certain  even- 
ing in  Cincinnati.  You  will 
probably  also  feel  cheated, 
and  (depending  on  your 
disposition)  either  bored  or 
outraged.  From  this  feeling 
springs  the  popular  -  and 
justified  -  public  contempt 
for  criticism.  "Why  is  his  opi- 
nion any  better  than  mine?" 


Brambles 
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Why  indeed?  I've  even  heard 
critics  ingenuously,  and  with 
false  modesty,  say  the  same, 
member  alike  is  one  of  a  cer- 
"Well,  I  don't  know  much 
mere  opinion,  mere  taste:  it 
deals  with  understanding,  ap- 
plication, and  conmiunication 
based  on  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  perception. 
Criticism  that  merely 
priveleges  the  opinion  or 
taste  of  the  critic  over  yours 
or  mine  is  either  lazy 
criticism  or  not  criticism  at 
all  but  consumer  reporting.    • 

Yet  there  is  rriore  to  a  true 
critic's  job  than  explication, 
for  eventually  some  sort  of 
evaluation  is  called  for.  Part 
of  criticism's  task  (though  by 
no  means  the  most  impor- 
tant) is  to  establish  and  main- 
tain standards  for  the  art 
form.  The  question  becomes, 
on  what  shall  these  standards 
be  based? 

Current  practice,  especially 
in  journalistic  drama 
criticism,  tends  to  set  stan- 
dards according  to  two 
systems:  the  first  is  the  per- 
sonal taste  (or  prejudice)  of 
the  individual  critic,  and  the 
second  is  a  vague  sense  of  the 
conmiunal  taste  of  the  au- 
dience. The  first  procedure 
leads  to  idiosyncratic  praise 
and  condemnation  of  the  kind 
practiced  weekly  by  John 
Simon  (New  York  magazine) 
and  the  second,  to  the  more 
innocuous  but  even  less  in- 
tellectually attractive 
panderings  of  the  powerful 
daily  newspapermen  such  as 
Frank  Rich  or  Mel  Gussow  of 
the  New  York  Times  or 
(worst  of  all)  Clive  Barnes  of 
(continued  on  page  6) 
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3hosts  and  noblins  on  campus 


Beyond  the  classroom 

Eugene 


Hamilton  synthesizes  sounds 

.   .  , ^ ii„     communication  is  not  a  pro-      «""'''"„„„  „u„,.h= 


By  Sue  DePasquale 
Features  Editor 
Eugene  Hamilton,  Pro- 
essor  of  Mathematics,  is 
mow  by  students  and  faculty 
nembers  for  his  sharp, 
inalytical  mind.  But  his 
alents  are  not  limited  to 
nathematics,  for  he  has  com- 
Dined  his  technical  knowledge 
with  his  musical  ability  to 
master  the  synthesizer,  an 
Electronic  instrument  with 
unique  capabilities. 

Shift  to  Current 
Sounds 
Though  Hamilton  has  been 
performing  in  the  WC  com- 
munity for  several  years,  he 
has    both    intensified     and 
modified   his   efforts   lately. 
"I've  shifted  my  emphasis  in 
the  last  eight  months.  I  used 
to  do  swing  music  and  jazz 
but  now  I'm  doing  a  lot  more 
rock  and  top  40."  His  reper- 
toire has  been  widened  to  in- 
clude   songs    by    groups    as 
diverse  as  the  Jacksons,  San- 
tana,  and  The  Rolling  Stones 
and    even    some     country 
bands. 

The  professor  diverged 
from  his  solely  swing  sound 
because  of  a  new-found  con- 
fidence in  his  singing  ability. 
Today  he  takes  voice  lessons 
in  Wilmington,  Delaware  in 
order  to  improve  his  tone 
quality.  His  work  seems  to  be 
paying  off  for  his  one-man  act 
is  increasingly  in  demand. 

"I  started  getting  more 
gigs  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. Now  people  are  calling 
rae.  I  have  to  turn  them 
away,"  he  commented  con- 
tentedly 

Hamilton  has  taken  tvis  act 
to  the  University  of  Delaware, 
as  well  as  area  estao- 
lishments  such  as  the 
'in  Tolchester  and  the 
Bluebird  Tavern.  Tomorrow 


night  he  will  perform  at  the 
Granary  in  Georgetown. 

Audience  reactions  vary, 
but  the  musician  has  found 
that  listeners  especially  enjoy 
his  rendition  of  "She  Caught 
the  Katy,"  from  the  Blues 
Brothers  Soundtrack.  Its 
got  a  nice  bass  line  and  some 


good  drum  fills.  They  really 
like  it,"  he  said. 

Coordination  Required 
Hamilton  maintains  that 
his  one-man  synthesizer  act 
holds  advantages  over  a 
traditional  multi-member 
band.  In  improvisation  it  is 
easier  tor  a  single  person  to 
control  aU  the  parts,  because 


communication  is  not  a  pro- 
blem. Said  Hamilton,  "It's  a 
tighter  sound." 

Synthesizer  artists  require 
real  physical  coordination.  In 
addition  to  singing,  HamUton 
plays  the  melody  with  his 
right  hand  on  a  "pressure 
sensitive"  keyboard.  The  m- 
strument  features  thirty  du- 
f^^^w^  ■ns.tnimenta^  sounds 


with  vibrato  and/or  groWls. 
He  produces  chords  with  his 
left  hand  on  a  separate  syn- 
thesizer and  controli-tbeJjass 
synthesizer  with  a  foot  pedal. 
His  equipment  has  been  ex- 
panded lately  to  include  a 
new  drum  machine  which 
sounds  "almost  like  real 
drums  and  cymbals,"  ac- 
cor^in^^2g{Q^Usa^^^B| 


The  Lock  Haven 
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r^hmatics  professor  by  day,  Eugene  Hamilton  moonlights  at 
night  with  area  performances  on  his  synthesizer. 


Washington  College  Concert  Series 
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„      ,     ,„  Friday,  November  2 

Maryland  Council  for  Dance  Festival,  hourly  classes 

7 : ?n  n^- ■■  '"^?,""?"°"-  ^"«v«l also  held  November 3 and 4 

No^^^a^.a^e^TSeV'"^  '^"^  ^•'^'"  ^^  "---•" 

Housr™"   ^'^^  ^'"^  "^P'''"'-  ^"Se'"-  «"d  Goodrich,"  C-| 

„      ,  „  Saturday,  Novembers 

e  reshman  Parents  Day 
Soccer  at  Mary  Washington  College 
9:30p.m.:  Band -"Cinematrax,"C-House 
Sunday,  November  4 

Tawe's  Theatre""-"'  '"'"  "^"^  ^™«"-''  «—  Machine, 

NorVa"yamerThlaire^  """^  ""^^  ^"^^  «-  ^--"e, 
8:00  p.m. :  "The  American  Dance  Machine,"  Tawes  Theatre 
c^i     /-    .     ,-     .      Monday,  November  5 
7-^n  n^"  ^^  .^^  o  ^  '^^"^^^  ''O"";  '^""sult  Swim  Center 
BiUs'mUh       •"  ''"'''  '""'^  ^^^^^  C"^*"  Saw  Massacre,' 
i_  „„  Tuesday,  November  6 

CoUege"'i;ome"'"''"  "'■  ""'"'  ^"""'^  ^""^^^  ^"^  Wilmington] 
Advising  Day         Wednesday,  November  7 
inn  m    ,.       Thursday,  Novembers 

'7- ??  n^' ■  ^  h*^"^'!.'',^- '^""^ ^'■""•lel/Notre  Dame,  away 
iBaseS  "'  '^"'"  '"'^^  "Moodwalk,"  MiUer  Sary 


Dancemachine  to  perform 


The  Elm  Classified 
Washington  College 
Chestertown,  MD  21620 


Lee  Theodore's  American 
Dancemachine  will  be  the  se- 
cond feature  of  the  33rd  an- 
nual Concert  Series  at 
Washmgton  College.  On  Sun- 
day, November  4,  the  Broad- 
way musical  revivalist  dance 
troupe  will  perform  twice,  at 
4:00  p.m.  and  at  8:00  p.m.  in 

Ffn?fJ^^^'"^°f"'«  Gibson 
Fme  Arts  Center. 

Mrs.  Theodore,  a 
choreographer,  director  and 
performer  in  such  shows  as 
^?"^J^n^eesr  "The  King 
and  1'  and  "West  Side 
Story,"  established  the 
Dancemachine  10  years  ago 
to  preserve  in  a  Uving  archive 
the  best  of  American  musical 
theatre  dance. 

n„?fw^  ^1  '^^""^^  ^y  such 
notable    choreographers    as 
Agnes  de  Mille,  Gower  Cham- 
pion and  Bob  Fosse  have  been 
researched    and    re- 
constructed,   performed, 
and  then  documented  on  film 
Dancemachine  saves  theatre 
dance  from  extinction,  whUe 
providing   training  for  ver- 
satility   m    theater    dance 
styles  and  serving  as  a  semi- 
permament  camp  for  the  dan- 
cmg  Broadway  gypsies. 
Faculty    from    American 
>ancemachine  wil  also  teach 


break    dancing.     Maryla 
dancers    will    perform 
audiUons   for   the   CouncUl 
dance    scholarship    will 
held. 

For    more 


eight  workshops  in  dance  for 

the    theatre    during    the 

weekend    of    their^  per! 

formances,  at  the  Maryland 

CouncU  for  Dance  12th  State 

wt«v  ^^^'"^^  ^^S  held  at 

Washmgton  CoUege.  Beeinn-        ii-„  1 

ing  on  November  2,  the  S     »Z?,f     '^Z",     '"formatio, 

artists     will     ionl^A     f*""' ^'^hedules  and  fees,  cat 

workshops  on  dance  tee^i     ^!/«^«val  Chairman  at  S 

ques  ranging  from  baUet  to 

In  its  anecdotaqe 

(continued  from  page  4)  ""^^ 

the  New  York  Post,  who  are 

as  much  barometers  as  they 

are  drama  critics.  Mr.  Simon 

wiU  arrogantly  teU  you  why 

you  should  like  or  dislike  a 
work;  Mr.  Rich/Gus- 
sow/Barnes  will  ar- 
rogantly assume  that  they 
know  what  you  like,  and  then 
tell  you  if  the  work  conforms. 
This  IS  not  criticism  of  the 
arts. 

Standards  for  art  and  art 
criticism  might  be  better 
located  less  in  the  audience 


and  more  in  the  work  of  art- 
less m  questions  of  taste  and 
more  m  considerations  of 
scale;  less  in  arrogance  and 
more  m  humility;  less  in  ig- 
norance and  more  in 
understanding.  Then 
perhaps,  critics  could  concen- 


trate on  communicating  m 
is  important  about  art: 
formal  beauties,  its  range 
reference  and  implication  ■ 
relation  to  other  artifacts  ap 
to  the  world,  its  ability 
transform    reality    aril 
enhance  the  business  of  liioi 

^?-      ..■  & 

A  cntic  who  is  priman 
concerned  with  personalitii 
tastes,  or  anecdotes,  with  co 
sumer  reporting,  or  careei 
or  with  any  of  the  other  litl, 
pleasant  accompaniments  iL 
art  is  not  doing  the  job.  Thii 
job,  as  it  turns  out,  is  difficuisi 
and    complex.    It    demand 
study,  sincerity,  hard  worKV 
and  an  open  mind.  But  it  is  a' 
job  worth  doing  weU  -  and' 
done    well,    becomes    a 
necessary  part  of  the  world  of 
art,  which  is  to  say  the  world. 


Classifieds 


announcements 


ELM  MEETING!!!  There  wilf  be  a  bnef 

photographers  and  editors  on  Sunday 
November  4.  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Elm  Of 
fice.  located  in  Queen  Anne  Lounge 
Anyone  mterested  In  becoming  a  staff 
member  also  is  welcome  to  attend 


situation  wanted 


?.^,?  '"''U?   ''"  ■'""e'   Contact  Ross 
Miller  at  778  and  -9728  or  778-5?7B 


personals 


Campiis    Typing    Service,     Will    type 


help  wanted 

Photographers  and  layout  staff  needed 
:  Apply  Phyllis  Proctor. 


Typists  needed  for  King  Crab  apply  to 
anyone  in  Dark  Overocat. 


Wanted.    Scientist,    son.    and    young 

f/r=     *I°'  "'"='  "Psditions.  Con 
tact:  Race  Banner.  778-4203. 


Set  up  Girls  Powdorpuff  Football 
Game.  Guys  for  cheotlaaders.  Seniors 
and  Freshmen  versus  Juniors  and 
Sophomores,  See  Nancy  Lucas  or 
_Charles  Chanev.  A  Club  Cecil  event 


Elm  classified  rate:  $.10  per  word. 
There  is  a  minimum  charge  of 
«3.5Q  per  week  that  ad  runs.  Send 
your  message  and  payment  to: 
Charles  Cheney,  Washington  Col- 
lege Elm,  Chestertown.  MD  21620 


Bulwinkle  lives,  but  Rocky  is  a  squirrel. 
To  all  you  flashdance  honey's.  Can  that 


A  thought:  Have  you  ever  stopped  to 
consider  the  grahamcrecker?" 


EARN  FREE  TRAVEL  AND  EXTRA 
MONEY  AS  A  CAMPUS  REp".  N  E  ,'5 
STUDENT     TRAVEL     COMPANY      fc 

BRFaTto^,,^  FLORIDA  SPRING 
BREAK  TRIPS  CALL  PAUL  PER<!nN 
TO  PERSON  COLLECT  AT  rSni^g-l^l^J 
9-6orl617H44-78636.10p.m      '^""^ 


Any  small  scale  border-conflict  or  bush 
war  for  out-of-work  A-10  pilots.  Must 
supply  aircraft  and  targets.  Contact 
Joe  "Party"  ORien.  778-9800.  or  Wild 
Bill"  ODonahue.  778-973? 


The  Tappa  Keggas  are  dead.  Long  live 
Club  Cecil. 


Comrade  Rosin,  "  I  he  birds  fly  far  in  th^' 
East.    ComrarinHi.rk 


eiVr"  ^l""""^     '■earn   to   use   the 
editor.... /Computer  Aides 


W.C.F.S.  Lecture/Action  Series 

"Food  for  a  Better  World" 
Thursday,  Novembers,  in  Hynson  Lounge 

5:00-6:30  Vegetarian  Buffet  featuring: 
Hot  Chicken  Salad  Rrnrrrili 

6:30  Dr.  Marcia  Pelchat  will  discuss  American  Eating 
Habits 

Meal  is  free  to  all  boarding  students  and  $3.00  for  quests  The 
lecture  is  open  to  the  public.  yues-is.  i  ne 


1,  the  beaker  creature,  residing  in  Cecil 
112.  seek:  The  Tin  Drum  as  well  as  a 
Minstral.  Though  if  possible.  One  wav 
ticket  to  Paris. 


SWF.  senior-Since  I  have  been  at 
Washington  Coiiege  I  have  noticed  that 
everyone  seems  to  be  walking  around 
[hiding  inside  a  protective  "bubble"  so 
that  mental  intimacy  and  human  con- 
nection is  made  impossible.  I  fear  that  I 
too  am  becoming  like  this  and  am  in- 
terested in  finding  a  w^ay  to  stop  this 


process.  I  would  like  to  meet  with  per- 
•ons  like  myself  who  would  like  to 
spend  an  evening  in  a  comfortable  at- 
mosphere sharing  feelings  and  ex- 
periences of  our  pasts  and  present  and 
hopes  and  fears  for  the  future.  Do  not 
-  be  afraid  that  I  am  looking  for  a  lasting 
relationship  (i.e.  boyfriend);  I  just 
.  would  like  to  experience  interaction 
with  humanistic  concern.  Discretion  is 
■  a  must.  We  may  meet  as  few  times  as  a 
single  "session"  or  as  many  as  we  feel 
is  mutually  satisfying.  Alternative 
means  to  my  goal  will  be  considered. 
Freshmen  or  professors  feel  free  to 
apply -I  have  no  status  "hang-ups."  If 
you  are  interested,  please  give  Amy 
Seifert  (or  any  Elm  staff  member)  your 
name,  and  I  will  contact  you  through 
campus  mail. 


Elegant  Dining 

in  an  Intimate 

Atmosphere 


Call  778-2100  for 
reservations. 

Keep  us  in  mind  for 
Christmas  parties. 


YmZ  '  TK  ^d'^'^'V'  ^""«'  Nash,  and 

James  Taylor,  Jackson  Browne,  and 
nne  original  music...  ,^^ 

©RICH 
OGOIN 

Tonight  at  the  C-Housl^ 

9:30-12:30 

$2.00  Admission 

I.D.  Required 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

-  OVERLOOKING  THE  SCENIC  CHESTER  RIVER  - 


CANNON  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD.  21620 


Advising  Day,  Wednesday, 

November  7 

Meal  Hour  Changes: 

7:30-8:30  Hot  Breakfast 
8:30-9:30  Continental  Breakfast 
11:30-1:00  Lunch 
5:00-6:00  Dinner 


MISS  OS 
SNACKBAR 

HOURS: 

8:00  a.m. -11:00  p.m.  MON.- 
THURS 
8:00  a.m. -4:30  p.m.  FRIDAY 
(:00p.m.-11:00p.m. 
SUNDAY 


I3ArEi;>  \v£ 

Oonuts.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Brea4/a»f  J/1. «.    UAH. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 

MoD.-TbutB.-Sat.  5  A.M. -6  PM 

f'l  5  A.M. -9  P.M. 

Su"  5A.M  ■2P.M. 


?Notes  from  the  Kitchen; 
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lull  roast  promotes  election  spirit 


By  Darrell  Jester 
and  Carl  Burke 

liope  that  everyone  en- 
^  the  Pre-Election  Bull 
jt  held  Wednesday.  I 
jd  like  to  thank  the  staff  of 
W  C  F.S.  I  also  would  like 
^ank  Greg  Joyner  and  the 
^  Service  Committee  for 


all  of  their  help,  as  well  as 
thanks  to  the  dishroom  and 
line  workers  for  the  excellent 
job  they  did.  Finally,  I  would 
like  to  thank  Dr.  Fallaw,  Dr. 
Premo,  Professor  Renner, 
President  Cater,  Steve 
Meehen,  Rob  Alexander,  and 
Hal    Israel   for   agreeing   to 


speak  before  the  assembly. 
The  program  was  a  huge  suc- 
cess. By  the  way,  Rea- 
gan/Bush defeated  Mond- 
dale/Ferraro  258  to  122  in  the 
straw  vote  held  during  din- 
ner. 

The  W.C.F.S.  would  like  to 
invite  all  interested  students 


Hockey  team  formed 


By  Irene  Nicolaidis 
Staff  Reporter 
lis  athletic  year  has 
light  W.C.  a  new  breed  of 
liwomen.  The  game  is 
Id  hockey,  and  gusty 
shington  College  women 
( informed  the  first  field 
;key  team  in  school 
iiry.  Unfortunately,  the 
rewomen  did  not  have  a 
(ling  season  this  year,  with 
t  final  record  at  1-3.  Dur- 

)ccer 


ing  the  past  two  months,  W.C. 
played  junior  varsity  teams 
from  Western  Maryland  ( 0-1 ) , 
John's  Hopkins  (0-2), 
Goucher  College  (3-0),  and 
the  varsity  team  from  Notre 
Dame  (1-7). 

Coach  Diane  Guinan  has 
done  an  excellent  job  with  her 
players.  The  team  is 
predominately  composed  of 
freshmen.  J.J.  Daniels,  who 
scored  the  only  goal  against 


Team  ends  season 


by  Bill  Faust  Last  Friday,  the  Shoremen 

Staff  Reporter  ventured   to   Johns   Hopkins 

Washington  College  Univesity  for  a  contest 
r  team,  which  presently  against  the  Blue  Jays.  Un- 
fortunately, Hopkins  won  the 
game  by  a  score  of  3-1. 
George  Halivopolous  scores 
the  one  WC  goal  with  an  assist 
by  Victor  Ramos.  WC  had  a 
total  of  eight  attempted  goals 
and  a-  total  -of  10  saves 
throughout  the  game. 

Saturday,  the  Shoremen 
will  travel  to  Mary 
Washington  College  for  the 
last  game  of  the  season. 


;s  a  3-10  record,  com- 
against  Salisbury  and 
Hopkins  this  past  week. 
'  Wednesday  afternoon 
against  Salisbury,  the 
Kickers  lost  on  their 
turf  by  a  score  of  2-0. 
Id  a  total  of  two  shots  on 
s  opposed  to  Salisbury's 
)ts  on  goal.  The  Shore 
rs  also  has  a  total  of  11 
throughout  the  game. 


The  Granary 

Georgetown,  MD 
Proudly  Presents 

Gene  Hamilton 

on  keyboards  and  vocals 

9:00  p.m.  to  1:00  a.m. 

Novembers,  Saturday 


^toni^ 


^  and  GREENHOUSES 

Flowers  for  all  occasions. 
OSes,  Corsages,  &  Balloon  Bouquets. 

RD1,BOX675 

CHESTERTOWN,  MARYLAND  21620 

(301)778-2200 


/ 


FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
STERTOWN.  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


Notre  Dame,  is  at  center.  Kris 
Kommalan  plays  forward  ac- 
companied by  Laurie  Kane 
and  Laura  Kerbin  who  play 
the  wing  positions.  Halfbacks 
Sara  Penny  and  Liz  Wheelan 
along  with  fullbacks  Tami 
Tomlinson,  Ann  Johnson  and 
Allyson  Shortall  compose  the 
bulk  of  the  team.  Lisa 
Buckley  is  the  Shorewomen's 
goalie.  Terry  McGee,  the 
assistant  playing  coach,  plays 
the  sweeper  position  and 
scored  two  goals  against 
Goucher  College.  Halfback 
Li2  Wheelan  scored  the  other 
goal  for  the  stiekwomen.  Con- 
cluding their  season  with  a 
win  against  Goucher  has 
given  the  team  great  con- 
fidence to  continue  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  sport.  The 
stickwomen's  dedication  to 
the  sport  must  be  admired. 
Their  performance  has  left 
hopes  high  for  an  even  better 
season  next  year. 


to  participate  in  a  meeting  of 
the  Food  Service  Committee 
on  Monday,  November  12,  at 
5:00  p.m.  inHynson  Lounge. 

We  at  the  W.C.F.S.  have 
become  aware  of  the  concern 
some  have  voiced  over  the 
quality  of  food  products  serv- 
ed in  the  dining  hall.  Let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to 
assure  everyone  that  we 
make  every  effort  to  select 
only  the  best  products  for  ser- 
vice to  our  clientele.  The 
menu  selections  we  offer  are 


Scorecard  = 

Cross  Country 

vs.  Lebanon  Valley   W  21-36| 

vs.  Western  Maryland 

L  33-24 
[Volleyball 

vs.  Franklin  and  Marshall 

L3-1 

vs.  U.M.B.C.  L2-0 

vs.  U.M.E.S.  L2-0 

vs.  Prince  George's  C.C. 

L2-0 

vs.  Gettysburg 

vs.  Catholic  U. 
Field  Hockey 

vs.  Goucher 
(Soccer 

vs.  Johns  Hopkins 

vs.  Salisbury  State 


L3-0 
L2-0 


W3-1 


L2-0 
L2-1 


not  arrived  at  haphazardly; 
rather,  these  foods  are 
selected  for  quality  and 
value. 

Those  of  us  who  share  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  the 
food  products  you  eat  have 
many  foods  from  which  to 
choose.  Please  be  assured 
that  we  exercise  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  profes- 
sional experience  in  the 
choosing  of  these  foods.  So,  if 
anyone  is  interested  in  help- 
ing us  choose  our  menus  or 
reviewing  our  menu  cycle 
please  feel  tree  to  attend  the 
meeting  on  Monday, 
November  12,  at  5;00  p.m.  in 
Hynson  Lounge. 


Editor's  Note:  Due  to  per- 
sonal obligations,  Scott  Behm 
will  be  unable  to  continue  ser- 
ving as  Sports  Editor  for  The 
Ehn.  The  Elm  would  like  to 
thank  Scott  for  his  service 
and  dedication. 


HELP! 

The  Elm 
NEEDS 
Sports 
Writers. 
If  You  Are  In- 
terested, 
Contact  John 
Cummings  or 
THE  ELM. 


25%  Sale 

On  All  Women's  Skirts,  Pants,  Blazers 

& 
All  Ladies'  Jackets 

Sale  begins  November  1st  and 
ends  IMovember  10th 


_  778-5116 

KENT  PLAZA 

CHESTERTOWN 
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Cross  country   defeats  Lebanon 


By  John  Cunimings 
Sports  Editor 

Last  Saturday  the 
Washington  College  Cross 
Country  team  ran  against 
Lebanon  Valley  and  Western 
Maryland  at  Western 
Maryland.  The  unseasonal 
humidity,  which  has  engulfed 
the  state  for  the  last  two 
weeks,  proved  a  Itey  factor  in 
the  meet,  causing  the  times  to 
be  quite  slow.  Still,  the 
Shoremen  made  a  good  show- 
ing beating  Lebanon  Valley 


and  nearly  upsetting  Western    t2iis  season. 


Maryland. 

Jonathon  Adams,  John 
Cummings  and  Sean  Ireton 
finished  3rd,  4th  and  5th,  and 
provided  the  central  force 
behind  the  outstanding 
Shoremen  performance. 

Lino    Padron,    Chris    Buc- 


Next  week,  the  harriers  will 
travel  to  Pennsylvania  to 
compete  in  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic Conference  Champion- 
ships. This  is  the  last  meet  of 
the  season  and  the  team 
hopes  to  make  a  stronger 
showing  than  was  made  in 


cheister,  Russell  Hertler  and  last  year's  competition 

Vic  DeSantis  completed  the  "I  think  we  should  beat  five 

roster  of  the  team's  top  seven  or  six  more  teams  than  we  did 

runners.  Lars  Henriksen  and  last  year,"  stated  Jon  Adams. 

Greg  Anderson  also  finished  "Our    veteran    runners    are 

strongly    rounding    out    the  really    making    the     dif- 

squad.  This  was  one  of  the  ference." 


Jon  Adams  races  to  a  third  place  finish  on  Saturday's  meet  at 


W( 


Shorewomen  drop  six  this  wee^ 


By  Scott  Behm 

The  Shorewomen  volleyball 
squad  faired  poorly  over  the 
past  week,  losing  six  times. 

In  a  home  trimatch  with 
Prince  George  Community 
College  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  Eastern  Shore  on 
October  25,  the  Shore  team 
dropped  two  matches. 

Beginning  with  UMES,  WC 
fell  behind  in  the  first  game 
and  lost,  15-5.  The  spikers 
pulled  together  and  played  a 
strong  game  against  their  op- 
ponents. The  two  teams 
fought  to  a  14-14  tie,  at  which 
pomt  UMES  tallied  two  more 
points  to  coUect  a  16-14  vic- 
tory. Despite  the  loss,  the  se- 
cond contest  held  promising 
moments  for  Washington.  Ac- 
cording to  coach  Penny  Fall, 
"it  was  one  of  the  best  games' 
we've  played  all  year.  Our 
court  coverage  was  the  best 
it's  been  all  year. " 

After  a  break  during  which 
UMES  and  PGCC  squared  off, 
the  Shorewomen  were  back 
on  the  floor  facing  PGCC.  WC 
was  not  able  to  maintain  the 
strong  play.  PGCC  triumphed 
15-9, 15-5  to  take  the  match. 

Last  Saturday,  October  27, 
the  Shore  squad  traveled  to 
Pennsylvania  to  face  both 
Franklin  and  Marshall  and 
UMBC. 

WC  opened  with  a  match 
against  F&M.  Playing  a  best- 
of-tive  series  against  this 
MAC  opponent,  the  Shore 
spikers  won  the  first  game  15- 
11  with  a  solid  effort.  Then 
Washington  relented,  appear- 
ing unable  to  move  as  a  team 
on  the  floor.  Franklin  and 
Marshall  reeled  off  three 
straight  victories,  15-6,  15-5, 
and  15-5,  to  capture  the 
match. 

In  a  30-minute  contest  with 
UMBC  to  start  the  next 
match,  the  Shorewomen  fell 
to  defeat  15-6.  Un- 
fortunately,   Washington 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


lever  got  going  in  the  second 
game,  and  lost  15-2. 

The  Shorewomen  next 
travelled  to  Washington,  DC. 
to  encounter  Gallaudet  and 
Shenendoah  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 30. 

Shenendoah  was  the  team's 
first  adversary.  The  first 
game  was  a  tough  loss  for 
WC.  After  falling  behind  12^, 
the  spikers  fought  back  to  a 
12-12  tie,  but  could  manage  no 
more  as  Shenendoah  pulled 


out  the  victory,  15-12.  The 
Shorewomen  held  together 
for  the  next  game  and 
defeated  Shenendoah  15-12. 
The  final  game  was  over  thir- 
ty minutes  long  and  involved 
three  full  rotations,  but  WC 
was  unable  to  put  a  run 
together  and  Shenendoah 
won,  15-6. 

Gallaudet  completely 
dominated  Washington  on 
their  way  to  a  straight  game 
victory.     The    Shorewomen 


were  simply  not  able  to  stay 
with  the  Chesapeake 
Women's  Athletic  Conference 
Champions  and  lost,  15-1, 15-3. 
This  weekend  the 
Shorewomen  will  be  involved 
in  the  MAC  championships  on 


Sunday.  WC  will  wind  up 
season  with  three  home 
tests  next  week  on  Tues 
Thursday,  and  Satun 
which  is  the  Maryland  S 
Tournament. 


Saturday  Night  at  the  C-House 

"Cinematrix" 

9:30-1:30 

$2.00  admission 

plus  $1.00  admission 

to  the  P.J.  Party  at  East  Hall. 

Come  out  and  join  the  fun!!! 


Live  Entertainment 

at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 

"The  Flames" 

Saturday,  Novembers 
8:30-12:30  p.m. 

Washington  Ave.  Ext 


PATtt  SKIPPER  PRICE 

VILLAGE  TAVERN 
TAVERN  LIQUORS 

SPECIALS  ■ 


^  ■<■■ 


Monday  Nite 
10-12 

Coors 

Bottles  or  Cans 

70' 

Every 


Wednesday  Nite 
10-12 

Imported 
Beer 

90' 


Thursday  Nite 
11-12 


nonday  thru  Saturday 
5-6 
Happy  Hour 


Happy 
Hour 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10  %  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Party  Discounts  Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  l,D. 
FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 

STOPIN  AT 

JIM'S  COltCeeHtlCHTS  MOBIL 

Gos-Cor  wash  and  Repoir-Cigs   7.79  per  carlon 


^Athlete  of  the  \a/<:.pI.^—  — 

O'Conner  completes  15 

by  Dan  Gerstenfield  i 

Staff  Reporter  ' 

Sean  O'Conner,  Professor  of  Education  here  at  Washinj 
College,  is  also  an  accomplished  athlete.  Because  of 
achievements  in  running,  he  has  been  chosen  as  Athlete  ol 
Week.  O'Conner  noted  that  his  athletic  lifestyle  was  large 
product  of  the  rural  surroundings  of  his  childhood.  O'Coi 
was  born  in  Ireland  where  cars  and  bicycles  were  a  luxur) 
O'Connor  commented,  the  only  mpde  of  travel  open  to  him 
running.  This  early  exposure  eventually  turned  into  a  lev 
competitive  running. 

This  year  to  date,  Sean  has  completed  fifteen  races,  wini 
six  outright  and  finishing  first  in  the  masters  category  f 
teen  out  of  fifteen  times.  His  accomplishments  have  evei 
tracted  the  support  of  Nike  Sportsware,  a  major  supportt 
world  class  runners.  Later  this  season,  Sean  hopes  to  tal 
group  of  W.C.  students  to  Baltimore,  Maryland  to  compel 
the  1984  marathon. 
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Student  Advisory  Board 
representatives  elected 


by  Sharon  Hiimnanen 
News  Editor 

The  representatives  of  the 
tudent  Academic  Board 
ere  elected  on  Thursday, 
lclober25,1984. 
The  SAB  is  comprised  of 
Epresentation  from  each  of 
he  four  academic 
isiiplines.  The  various 
unianities  major  represen- 
tives  are  as  follows:  Laura 
'ood  for  art,  Wilham  Hewitt 

drama,  Eric  Lorberer  for 
Ingl'sh,  Tom  Hopkins  for 
umanities,  Arthur  Smith  for 
lusic  and  Bob  Fomoff  for 
hilosophy. 

Representing    the    social 
iences  are  William  Fassett 

American  Studies,  Paul 

chler  for  economics, 
lelley    Home    for    history, 

till  Eigiaoui  for  interna- 
»nal  studies,  Dan  Armitage 

political  science,  Duncan 
ilkey  for  psychology  and 
my  D'Ablemo*nt  for 
ciology. 

the  two  remaining 
ines,  natural  science 
ajur  representatives  are 
aiiier  McAlpine,  biology, 
mi  Natan,  chemistry,  and 

rli  Jenkins,  physics.   For 

^News  commentary 


Of 


formal  studies,  the 
mathematics  major  is 
represented  by  Bryan  Bishop, 
while  modem  languages  is 
represented  by  Cathy 
McPhee. 

According  to  Chip  McLeod, 
chairman  of  the  SAB,  "Some 
majors  had  picked  their 
representatives  prior  to  the 
elections."  To  date,  the 
business  management 
department  is  the  only  major 
lacking  student  representa- 
tion on  the  SAB. 

In  outlining  his  goals  for  the 
upcoming  year,  McLeod 
stated  that  the  election  of  a 
secretary,  whose  duties  in- 
clude recording  the  minutes 
of  the  SAB  meeting  and 
distributing  them  to  the 
Academic  Council,  will  be  one 
of  the  SAB'S  first  tasks.  In  ad- 
dition, McLeod  also  plans  to 
have  each  member  organize 
the  thoughts  and  criticisms 
from  students  within  the  Ma- 
jor, and  also  arrange  bi- 
monthly meetings  with  their 
majors.  He  also  hopes  to  have 
each  representative  present  a 
state  of  the  major  report  for 
his  or  her  respective  major. 
In  addition,  McLeod  plans  to 
have  the  SAB  publish  a  com- 


prehensive report  on  the  state 
of  the  academic  affairs  at  the 
College  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  year.  McLeod  intends  to 
focus  discussion  on  several 
pertinent  issues  concerning 
seniors.  These  include  possi- 
ble re-structuring  of  the 
senior  obligation,  considered 
by  many  students  to  be  too 
taxing,  possible  academic 
credit  for  labs  and  a  combin- 
ed obligation  for  double  ma- 
jors. 

McLeod  stated,  "As  far  as 
the  Student  Faculty  Commit- 
tees are  concerned,  we'll  pro- 
bably do  it  the  way  we  started 
this  year.  Many  have  already 
met  and  its  not  good  to  shake 
things  up." 

He  does,  however,  plan  to 
have  spring  elections  for  the 
SAB  representatives  as 
outlined  in  the  present  SGA 
constitution,  although  that 
document  is  presently  being 
revised.  This,  he  feels,  will 
spark  interest  in  what  he 
terms,  "the  single  vent  of  stu- 
dent concerns." 

In  summation,  McLeod 
stated,  "The  SAB  needs  to  ac- 
complish something  to  give  it 
stature  and  meaning." 


photo  by  RJ  Eomshaw 

On  Saturday.  November  13th,  the  Baltimore-based  band 
"CInematrIx"  entertained  crowds  of  students  at  the  Coffei 
House. 


College  Judicial  System  proves  ineffective 


byAmySeifert 
Editor-in-chief 
and 
Sharon  Himmanen 
News  Editor 
Washington   College  con- 
siders itself  fortunate  to  have 
[well  organized,  highly  effec- 
've  student  judicial  system. " 
-  Washington  College 
Judicial  System 
Handbook. 
But,  just  how  effective  is 
te  College's  Judical  System? 
"Mently,   two   WC   students 
'ere  charged  with  breaking 
"o  a  college  building  and 
andalizing  materials  stored 
»Mein.  FoUowmg  their  ap- 
fehension,  Campus  Security 
tferred  the  student's  case  to 
je  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 
fie  Deans  of  Student  Affairs 
'w  preceded  to  act  as  pro- 
feuter,    judge,    and    jury, 
"urging  the  students,  pass- 
's judgement,  and  imposing 
'"lishment.    Consequently, 

*  students  were  f  oimd  guil- 
'  and  suspended  from  the 

—""lege  for  the  remainder  of 

*  semester. 

"Pon  their  request  for  an 
"Peal  of  the   decision,  the 


students  were  referred  to  the 
College's  president,  who 
declined  to  overrule  the 
judgement  of  the  Office  of 
Student  Affairs. 

The  Washington  College 
Judicial  Codes,  reprinted  in 
the  Student  Handbook,  clear- 
ly state,  "All  complaints  or 
charges  lodged  against 
members  of  the  Washington 
College  community  should  be 
referred  to  the  Judicial 
Screening  Board  (JSB)." 

It  is  then  the  f  imction  of  the 
JSB  to  determine  which 
judicial  body,  either  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Office,  Student 
Judiciary  Board  (SJB),  or  the 
All-Campus  Judiciary  (ACJ), 
is  the  proper  authority  for  ad- 
judicating the  case. 

Hearing  Denied 

As  prescribed  by  the 
Student  Handbook,  "The  Stu- 
dent Judicial  Board  shall  han- 
dle those  matters  concerning 
the  social  conduct  and 
behavior  of  the  student 
members  of  the  college  com- 
munity." This  body  consists 
of  a  chairman,  a  clerk,  five 
lawyers,  and  eight  jurors,  all 
of  whom  are  elected  from  the 
student  body. 


"The  All-Campus  Judiciary 
handles  matters  related  to 
academic  violation  and  viola- 
tions of  the  honor  code.  It  also 
hears  appeals  from  the  Stu- 
dent Judicial  Board.  The 
committee  is  chaired  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College,  who  is  a 
non-voting  member  of  the 
committee.  Membership  on 
this  committee  consists  of 
four  faculty  members  and 
two  faculty  altemates  elected 
by  the  SGA;  the  Dean  of 
Students  and  the  Associate 
Dean  of  Students  (both  of 
whom  are  non-voting 
members)." 

The  case  of  the  two  students 
charged  with  breaking  and 
entering,  vandalism,  and  theft 
was  never  given  a  hearing 
before  any  of  these  bodies. 
Rather,  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  and  the  President  of 
the  College  arbitrarily  chose 
to  supersede  the  College's 
Judicial  System. 

Such  actions  must  be  ques- 
tioned. Were  the  President 
and  the  Dean  motivated  by  a 
complete  unfamiliarity  with 
the  judicial  system  or  were 
their  actions  an  attempt  to 
assimie  arbitrarily  a  power 


which  was  not  rightlv  thpiro' 
If  either  case  be  true,  this 
demonstrates  irresponsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tionw'  ,4„ 

TSe  Dean  Wt^tudents, 
Maureen  Mclntyre,  asserts 
that  the  College's  administra- 
tion had  the  right  to  suspend 
or  dismiss  a  student  in  mat- 
ters which  the  administration 
deems  to  be  of  serious  conse- 
quence. The  judicial  codes  in- 
clude provisions  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  to  act  in 
such  cases. 

The  Presidential  Right  of 
Summary  Suspension  allows 
that,  "Subject  to  promp 
review,  the  president  of 
Washington  College  may 
summarily  suspend  a  student 
from  the  college  for  a 
specified  time  if  in  his  best 
judgement  such  an  action  is 
necessary  for  protecting  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  Col- 
lege or  any  members  of  the 
College."  However,  the  same 
section  of  the  judicial  code 
states  that  either  the  presi- 
dent or  the  students  involved 
may  request  a  hearing  of  the 
ACJ  regarding  the  matter. 
Upon  the  findings  of  the  ACJ, 


the  president  may  then  "re- 
affirm or  reverse  his  original 
decision. 

In  addition,  as  provided  for 
in  the  judicial  codes,  all  cases 
must  go  before  the  JSB.  Ac- 
cording ta  Jim  Reinhart,  one 
of  the  student  members,  this 
case  waS  never  brought 
before  the  JSB. 

If  the  Dean's  assertion  that 
within  the  structure  of  the 
judicial  code  the  administra- 
tion has  the  ultimate  right 
and  power  to  act  in 
disciplinary  matters,  then  the 
provisions  for  Presidential 
Summary  contained  in  the 
judicial  codes  is  superfluous 
Furthermore,  if  the  ad- 
ministration can  act  in  such 
an  arbitrary  manner,  choos- 
ing when  and  when  not  to  app- 
ly the  judicial  codes,  then  the 
College's  judicial  system  as  a 
whole,  is,  in  effect,  mean- 
ingless. 

The  administration's  claim 
of  Ultimate  authority  also  is 
brought  into  question  when 
one  considers  the  fact  that  the 
Deans  and  the  President 
chose  to  drop  the  matter  en 


f  continued  on  page  2) 
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Editorial 

A  five-course  plan? 

As  an  institution  devoted  to  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  Washington  College  takes  pride  in  promoting 
an  unofficial  fifth  course.  Ostensibly,  the  standard  cur- 
riculum undertaken  by  WC  graduates  consists  of  four 
accredited  courses.  In  addition  to  this  workload,  the 
school  encourages  participation  in  such  non-credit  ac- 
tivities as  the  lecture  series,  sports,  clubs,  organiza- 
tions, and  cultural  events.  These  activities  could  be  con- 
sidered a  "fifth  course." 

Yet  relatively  low  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities  indicates  the  neglect  of  this  "fifth  course"  on 
the  part  of  many  students.  Granted,  student  apathy  may 
be  partly  responsible  for  this  situation.  However,  there 
are  some  instances  where  factors  other  than  apathy 
have  had  an  effect  on  extra-curricular  participation. 
On^^  such  instance  inevitably  occurs  when  a  lecture  or 
outside  event  is  scheduled  during  class  time.  This  con- 
flict is  more  common  to  students  who  have  night 
classes.  But,  events  have  also  been  scheduled  during  the 
day.  Obviously,  event  planners  try  to  avoid  such  con- 
flicts, but,  as  has  been  known  to  happen  in  the  case  of 
the  lecture  series,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  slate  the 
event  for  any  other  hour  because  the  guest  speaker  is 
available  only  at  that  time. 

The  scheduling  of  an  outside  event  during  class  hours, 
however,  would  not  detract  from  the  fifth  course  con- 
cept if  professors  would  allow  students  to  leave  class  to 
attend  the  outside  event.  While  some  teachers  are 
receptive  to  this  idea,  others  refuse  to  consider  it.  In  the 
past,  certain  professors  have  openly  denied  students 
permission  to  skip  class  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a 
daytime  lecture. 

If  the  College  truly  wishes  to  promote  the  concept  of  a 
"fifth  course,"  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
scheduling  of  these  events.  Event  planners  should  resort 
to  slating  events  during  class  time  only  if  all  other  op- 
tions have  been  exhausted.  When  an  event  absolutely 
cannot  be  held  outside  of  class  time,  professors  should 
exercise  some  leniency  in  their  attendance  policy.  After 
all,  educational  events  outside  of  the  four  course  plan 
are  an  important  part  of  a  liberal  arts  curriculum. 

k  mm 
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Elm  up  for  grabs 


Due  to  an  unexpected  shift 
in  personnel,  the  position  of 
Elm  editor-in-chief  is  vacant 
for  the  Spring  Semester  of  the 
1984-65   academic   year.   Ap- 


plications are  now  being  ac- 
cepted. Please  contact  Amy 
Seifert  (extension  321)  or  Dr. 
Richard  Gillin  (extension 
260 )  for  more  information. 
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WCFS  celebrates  Thanksgiving 


By  Darrell  Jester 

The  Washington  College 
Food  Service  will  hold  its 
traditional  home-style 
Thanksgiving  Dinner  next 
Wednesday,  November  14th, 
The  dinner,  to  be  served  from 
4:30  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  in  the 
Main  Dining  Room,  boasts  a 
menu  consisting  of  roast 
turkey,  stuffing,  mashed 
potatoes,  green  beans,  gravy, 
hot  rolls,  and  individual  toss- 
ed salads.  To  top  this  entree, 
homemade  pumpkin  pie  will 
be  served  tor  dessert.  The 
Shoreman  Snack  Shoppe  will 
not  be  open  during  this  meal. 

This  year,  as  in  previous 
years,  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  donate  their 
turkeys  to  the  Kent  County 
Department  of  Social  Ser- 
vices. Those  donations  shall 
be  distributed  to  those  people 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 
For  every  eight  students  who 
donate  their  turkey,  a  turkey 
will  be  given  to  a  needy  fami- 
ly. 


A  pre-dinner  reception  tor 
all  boarding  students  is 
scheduled  tor  3:30  p.m.  at  the 
Student  Center.  From  this 
point  all  students  will  be 
escorted  to  dinner. 

Everyone  who  has  signed 
up  to  "Give-a-Bird"  will  be 
escorted  from  the  Student 
Center  to  Hynson  Lounge.  In 
Hynson  Lounge  a  buffet  con- 
sisting of  a  salad  bar,  cheese 
and  crackers,  stuffing,  mash- 
ed potatoes,  turkey  gravy, 
and  green  beans  will  be  set 
up.  Again  homemade  pum- 
pkin pie  is  slated  tor  dessert. 
Also,  during  dinner,  live 
music  will  be  provided  for 
your  enjoyment.  Remember, 
you  must  attend  dinner  for 
credit  to  be  given  to  the 
"Give-a-Bird"  program. 

Again  this  year  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  reservations  tor 
parties  of  four  or  eight  per- 
sons. To  reserve  a  table,  pick 
up  a  reservation  slip  from  the 


"Numbers  Lady"  and  fill  out 
the  slip  with  your  name  and 
I.D.  number  as  well  as  the  re- 
maining members  of  your 
party.  You  must  return  the 
reservation  slip  to  the 
"Numbers  Lady"  in  the  Din- 
ing Hall  no  later  than  lunch  on 
Tuesday,  November  13th.  I( 
your  group  has  decided  to  go 
"birdless,"  be  sure  to  fill  out 
the  proper  reservation  slip. 
Reserved  tables  will  be 
seated  from  4:30  to  5:15  p.m. 
Unreserved  tables  will  be 
seated  between  5:15  and  6:00 
p.m.  Remember,  all 
members  of  a  party  with 
reservations  must  arrive  at 
the  Student  Center  between 
4:30  and  5:15  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, November  14th. 

1  am  looking  forward  to  see- 
ing everyone  on  Wednesday, 
November  14th,  and  I  hope 
everybody  enjoys  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  on  the 
Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice's calendar. 


Letter  to  the  Editor: 


False  fire    alarms 
create  staff   concern 


I  understand  that  there 
have  been  several  false 
alarms  in  the  dorms.  This  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  In  the 
event  of  a  real  fire,  many 
students  will  not  leave 
because  they  will  think  that  it 
is  just  another  "prank." 


There  is  only  one  way  that 
these  false  alarms  can  be 
stopped.  That  is  for  any  stu- 
dent who  observes  another 
student  pulling  this  "prank" 
to  report  it  to  Washington  Col- 
lege Security.  Any  student 
that  pulls  a  false  alarm  is  not 


one  who  should  be  allowed  t( 
remain  at  Washington  Col 
lege.  I  know  that  this  ma] 
seem  to  be  a  very  harsi 
remedy,  but  those  so-callei 
pranksters  are  risking  yo\i 
lives. 

WarrenE.K.  Ivii 


Judicial   System   ineffective 


(continued  from  page  1 ) 
tirely  when  pressure  was 
asserted  by  the  Elm,  the 
students  and  the  faculty.  This 
suggests  that  either  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  have 
the  fortitude  to  support  their 
decisions,  or  that,  in  fact,  they 
do  not  possess  the  omnipotent 
power  which  they  have 
asserted. 

Dean  Mclntyre  continues  in 
her  defense  of  the  administra- 
tion's action  by  noting  that  at 
present  the  SJB  is  somewhat 
disorganized  due  to  a  vacan- 
cy in  the  ch  '  lanship.  Thus 
the  Office  oi  aiudent  Affairs 
deemed  it  necessary  to  han- 
dle the  case  administratively 
rather  than  through  the 
Washington  College  Judicial 
System. 

Yet,  one  must  question  the 
fairness  of  this  action. 
Regardless  of  the  state  of  the 
SJB,  these  students  still 
possessed  their  right  to  a  fair 
hearing  in  accordance  with 
the  guidelines  of  the  judicial 
code. 

Hearing  Guaranteed 

According  to  the  Student 
Bill  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 
which  has  been  approved  by 
the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion, the  Association,  of 
American  Colleges,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Student 
Personnel  Administrators, 
the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  and 
Washington   College,   "When 


the  misconduct  may  result  in 
serious  penalties  and  if  the 
student  questions  the  fairness 
of  diciplinary  action  taken 
against  him,  he  should  be 
granted,  on  request,  the 
privilege  of  a  hearing  before 
a  regularly  constituted  hear- 
ing committee." 

In  addition,  the  handbook 
for  the  Washington  College 
Judicial  System  states,  "The 
basic  premise  of  this  system 
is  that  students  are  most 
often  the  best  judges  of  their 
peers'  behavior."  However, 
the  students  did  not  receive  a 
hearing  before  a  regularly 
constituted  hearing  commit- 
tee, or  a  judgement  by  an 
authorized  body  which  was 
composed  in  part  or  in  whole 
of  their  peers. 

The  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs  and 
the  President  seem  to  violate 
the  principles  of  both  the  Col- 
lege's judicial  system  and  the 
Student  Bill  of  Rights  and 
Freedoms. 

To  guard  against  such  in- 
fractions, each  student  must 
act  in  a  responsible  manner 
by  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  judicial  codes  outlined  in 
the  Student  Handbook.  In  ad- 
dition, students  must  act  to 
select  strong  and  competent 
members  of  the  various 
judiciary  bodies 

The  College's  President,  the 
Deans,  the  faculty,  and  the 
staff    must    also    educate 


themselves  as  to  the  codes 
and  structure  of  the  College's 
judicial  system. 

If  found  guilty  these 
students  deserve  to  be  punish 
ed.  Moreover,  this  punislv 
ment  should  be  administered 
within  the  structiu-e  of  the 
College's  Judicial  System 
However,  if  such  action  is  nol 
taken,  then  an  injustice 
greater  than  the  crimes  ol 
these  two  students  has  beei 
committed.  The  integrity  ol 
the  College's  Judicial  SysteBJ 
as  well  as  the  student's  abililrS 
to  control  and  participate  U 
the  governing  of  the  College  u 
in  serious  jeopardy. 


The  world 
is  waiting. 

Bean 
exchange 
student. 


Write:  VOL  TH  EXCHANGE  I 
Pueblo.  Colorado  81009 


Messages  from  Manchester 
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=  by  Mary  Helen  Holzgangs^ 


Christmas  rush  hits  students  abroad 


England  can't  be  that  dif- 
ferent from  America.  The 
stores  here  put  up  their 
Christmas  decoration  before 
Halloween,  too. 

Nevermind  that  the 
predominating  precipitation 
is  rain  and  not  snow,  and 
nevermind  that  the  frost  has 
yet  to  appear  on  the  pumpkin 
(or  anywhere  else).  There  is 
slightly  less  than  two  months' 
shopping  time  left  before  the 
big  day,  and  the  merchants  of 
Merrie  Olde  England  are  go- 
ing to  make  the  most  of  it.  So, 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
turn,  the  tinsel  comes  out,  the 
plastic  trees  go  up,  the  carols 
go  on  and  the  lights  go  on. 
Result:  Instant  Christmas 
Rush. 

Of  course,  in  Oxford,  the 
prime  target  of  all  this  pre- 
season propoganda  is  the  stu- 
dent  population  from 
overseas.  Signs  in  block  let- 
ters appear  in  the  window  of 
every  shop:  WE  SHIP 
ANYWHERE  IN  TIME  FOR 
CHRISTMAS.  These  are  the 
first  of  any  number  of  subtle 
hints.  The  overall  message  is 
perfectly  clear:  a  crisis 
looms,  more  severe  than  any 
case  of  essay  writer's  block. 
Either  buy  presents  now  and 
send  them,  or  forget  about 
getting  mail  from  home. 

With  that  in  mind,  it's  hard 
to  avoid  developing  the  fever. 
(After  all,  a  quick  pam  in  the 
wallet  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  prolonged  agony  of  the 
empty  mailbox.)  Students  by 
the  droves  succumb  to  the 
lure  of  balls  and  bows,  tinsel 
and  trees,  wrapping  paper 
and  wise  men  made  of 
plastic.  Christmas  commer- 
cialization is  alive  and  well 
and  Uving  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Judging  from  what 


is  being  offered  this  year,  it's 
easy  to  predict  what  will  be 
winging  its  way  home  via  air 
freight  this  holiday  season. 
Food.  Enough  food  to  feed  a 
stable  of  reindeer,  an  army  of 
elves  and  every  member  of 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir. 

It's  not  very  hard  to  tell 
what  gifts  were  designed  with 
students  in  mind.  "A  taste  of 
England"  jellies  and  jams 
come  gift-wrapped  and  ready 
to  post.  Cans  of  chutney,  jars 
of  marmalade  and  tins  of 
biscuits  are  packed  according 
to  postal  service  regulations 
governing  every  city  from 
Athens  to  Zurich.  If  adver- 
tisements are  to  be  believed, 
many  parents  will  be  proudly 
serving  delicious  Cream 
Crackers  to  their  guests  for 
months  to  come. 

CHOCOLATES  CAN  BE 
SHIPPED  OVERSEAS 
screams  a  sign  from  the  con- 
fectioners shop  window. 
REMEMBER  THE  FAMILY 
AT  CHRISTMAS  WITH  GE- 
NUINE SHETLAND  WOOL 
SWEATERS  is  the  message 
on  a  bin  of  red  and  green  car- 
digans. The  owner  of  the 
paper  supplies  store  has  no 
shame:  STUDENT  DIS- 
COUNT ON  ALL  GIFT 
BOXES  OF  AIRMAIL  STA- 
TIONARY. (Now,  really, 
what  every  happened  to 
subtlety?) 

Tea  is  fairly  light  in  weight 
and  can  be  shipped  anywhere 
with  no  legal  hitches.  The 
manufacturers  have 
capitalized  on  this  to  the  point 
of  blatancy.  "Your  Cup  of 
Tea"  gift  assortment  comes 
in  a  red  box  with  green  pack- 
ing straw  and  contains  no 
fewer  than  eight  varieties  of 


teabag,  a  small  box  of  sugar 
cubes  and  tongs  with  which  to 
drop  the  sweetner  into  the 
cups.  A  selection  of  mugs  and 
teacups  bearing  the  Union 
Jack  has  been  conspicuously 
displayed  next  to  this.  These 
too  can  be  gift-boxed  and 
mailed  home  to  waiting 
grandparents. 

The  University  itself  is  just 
as  much  a  vehicle  for 
Christmas  commercialism  as 
the  Hallmark  Card  Company. 
Sweatshirts,  scarves,  blazers 
and  cardigans  bearing  the 
Oxford  crest  are  all  on  sale. 
They  come  with  their  own 
shipping  boxes  and  a  com- 
plimentary gift  enclosure 
card.  (Directions  to  the  gift- 
wrapping  department  are 
also  readily  available,  and,  in 
many  stores,  are  even  in- 
corporated into  the  cashiers 
spiel:  "thank  you  for  shopp- 
ing today;  the  gift  wrapping 
department  is  around  the  cor- 
ner.") 

The  Oxford  Post  Offices 
now  offer  special  decorative 
cardboard  shipping  crates  so 
that  teas,  jams,  and  sweaters 
will  arrive  under  the 
Christmas  tree  looking  nice, 
on  time,  and  in  one  piece. 
Similar  package  deals  are 
boasted  by  other  stores,  some 
of  which  actually  have  boxes 
grouped  according  to  gift 
size.  For  instance,  a  "Type  1" 
package  will  be  suitable  for 
jewelry,  most  small  music 
boxes,  teacups  and  some 
mugs.  "Type  2"  can  hold  a 
standard  man's  tie,  an  assort- 
ment of  men's  handkerchiefs 
(not  included  but  definitely 
sold  nearby)  or  a  pair  of 
lady's  gloves.  The  "Type  3" 
carton  can  hold  almost  any 
wine   bottle   and   is   already 


decorated  with  the  words 
"GET  THE  CHRISTMAS 
SPIRIT."  (Charies  Dickens 
would  turn  over  in  his  grave 
and  retch  at  that  one.) 
Needless  to  say,  "Across  the 
miles  at  Christmas"  (or 
Chanuka,  take  your  pick) 
cards  are  popular  items  and 
are  available  in  bulk.  "I'll  Be 
Home  for  Christmas"  is  not 
played  around  here. 

Last  of  all,  there  are  the 
florists.  Famous  for  their 
speedy  service  and  universal 
appeal,  this  particular  group 
of  merchants  has  proven  the 
salvation  of  students.  Why? 
Because  they  offer  the  Yule 
Bouquet.  Deliverable 
anywhere  in  the  world  and 
guaranteed  not  to  drop  petals 
or  produce  an  allergic  reac- 
tion, this  gifty  item  takes  the 
form  of  a  red  straw  basket 
tied  with  a  white  bow.  It  con- 
tains holly  boughs,  mistletoe 
and  evergreen  fronds. 
Because  it  can  be  delivered 
on  only  24  hour's  notice,  it  has 
quickly  become  the  Oxford 
students'  last  ditch  effort  to 
keep  the  cookies  coming  from 
Mom,  Grandma  and  Aunt 
Tootle. 

Try  as  one  might,  it's  vir- 
tually impossible  to  avoid  the 
Christmas  Craze.  (See,  some 
things  don't  change  at  a 
distance.)  Bakers  can  send 
fruitcake  (in  4  lb.,  6  lb.,  8  lb., 
10  lb.,  12  lb.,  and  14  lb.  sizes) 
to  the  folks  at  home.  The 
bookstore  has  a  collection  of 
Christmas  classics  already 
packaged  to  go  across  the 
Atlantic.  Even  the  cooking 
stores  have  fallen  victim  to 
the  fever,  selling  "Eat,  Drink, 
and  be  Merry:  Favourite 
Holiday  Recipies  From  The 
British  Isles."  A  sticker  on 


the  book's  cover  points  out 
that  nine  variations  on  the 
Christmas  Pudding  recipe 
are  included. 

Those  suffering  from  Ho- 
Ho-Ho-hum-itis  carmot  even 
seek  releif  in  the  aisles  of  the 
Co-op  food  market. 
CHRISTMAS  IS  RIGHT 
AROUND  THE  CORNER 
cautions  the  sign  over  a  bin 
containing  mincemeat. 
Around  the  comer  from  that 
(literally),  a  child-size 
mailbox  has  been  set  up 
specifically  for  "Letters  to 
Father  Christmas."  There 
are  even  enormous 
Christmas  tree  and 
snowman-shaped  iced  ginger- 
bread cookies  hanging  from 
the  counter  of  the  bakery 
department.  (Betty  Crocker 
and  Duncan  Hines,  take  your 
"Almost  Home"  cookies  and 
step  aside ! ) 

One  student,  persuing  the 
various  assortments  of 
glaceed  fruit,  muscat  raisins 
and  marzipan  animals  in  the 
window  or  one  of  the  town's 
tackier  shops,  remarked  that 
something  was  definitely 
missing  from  the  Official 
Christmas  Gift  of  the  1984 
School  Year  Spent  Abroad  at 
Oxford  University  hall  of 
fame. 

"It  I  wanted  to  send  my 
parents  home  'a  taste  of 
Eng'snd,'  "  he  said,  "it 
wouldn't  be  any  of  this  stuff. 
They'd  get  a  boiled  potato.  Or 
fish  and  chips."  Finally,  he 
bought  a  chocolate  nativity 
scene  and  headed  tor  the  post 
office. 

Eat  your  heart  out,  Tiny 
Tim. 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  Victor  Crawford 


QUESTION:     In    what  capacity,  if  any,  should 

townspeople    be    allowed  to  use  the  pool? 


Kevin  McMahon- Junior 
St.  Michaels,  Md. 

They've  got  the  third 
^iggest  river  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  in  their 
backyards.  Why  do  they 
nave  to  use  our  pool?"  — 


Patti  Wiencke  -  Freshman 
Honolulu,  Hi. 

"The  townspeople  should 
be  able  to  use  the  pool. 
They  don't  have  afaciUty 
for  indoor  swimming,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
the  townspeople  to  use  the 
pool." 


Stephanie  Ridgely  -  Junior 
Fairhaven,  Md. 

"I  don't  care  who  uses 
the  pool  as  long  as  they 
take  a  shower  before  jump- 
ing in." 


Jennifer    Leach    - 

Sophomore 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

"I  think  the  townspeople 
should  definitely  be  allow- 
ed to  use  the  pool.  Why 
should  it  be  any  different 
from  the  rest  of  the 
faculties  on  campus?" 


Steve  Schmitt  -  Freshman 
Gilligan's  Island 

"Sure,  as  long  as  Skip- 
per, Maryarm,  and  the  rest 
of  the  castaways  get  to  use 
it  too." 
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Literature,    politics    focus  of  series 


Three  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions at  Washington  College 
have  combined  resources  to 
present  a  week-long  study  of 
literature  and  politics  featur- 
ing a  political  poetry  reading, 
a  series  of  political  science 
films  and  a  two-day  visit  by 


politically-minded  writer  and 
editor  Fred  Whitehead. 

On  Sunday,  November  11, 
the  Freshmen  Writers  will 
sponsor  "Political  Poetry,"  a 
literary  colloquy  of  foreign 
political  poems  read  by  facul- 
ty members.  The  reading  and 


Music  students 
schedule  recital 


students  in  the  Washington 
CoUege  Music  bepartment 
will  perform  in  a  recital  on 
Wednesday,  November  14,  at 
4:00  p.m.  in  the  Norman 
James  Theatre.  All  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 

John  McDanolds,  a  bass- 
baritone  and  pianist  from 
Kennedyville,  will  perform 
and  soprano  Cecily  Lyle  from 
Centreville  will  sing. 


Performing  on  flute  will  be 
Sue  DePasquale,  Laura 
Brown  and  Laura  Hoecker. 
Jerry  Smith  and  Arthur 
Smith  will  perform  on  piano. 
Soprano  Jennifer  Leach  will 
sing,  and  John  Musachio  will 
play  the  alto  saxophone. 

Composers  represented  on 
the  program  are  Bach, 
Mahler,  Mozart,  Schubert, 
Chopin  and  Brahms. 


discussion  will  take  place  in 
the  Literary  House  (next  to 
Caroline)  at  3:00  p.m.  Also,  a 
film  entitled  "Wholly  Com- 
munion" featuring  beat  poets 
Allen  Ginsberg  and  Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti  will  be  shown. 

Later  that  week,  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Committee  and  the  Film 
Series  will  present  three 
political  science  fUms.  On 
Tuesday,  November  13, 
"High  Wind  in  Jamaica"  will 
be  shown  at  3:30  p.m.  and 
"Lord  of  the  FUes"  and  "A 
Clockwork  Orange"  will  be 
shown  at  7:30  p.m.  and  9:30 
p.m.,  respectively,  all  in  the 
Norman  James  Theatre  of 
Smith  HaU. 

On  Wednesday,  November 
14,  "High  Wind  in  Jamaica" 
will  be  shown  again  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  Room  36  of  Smith 


Society  seeks 
new  members 


The  Washington  College 
Chapter  of  the  National 
History  Honor  Society  (Phi 
Alpha  Theta )  announces  that 
it  is  l>eginning  its  formal  ac- 
tivities for  the  1984-85 
academic  year  by  opening  its 
membership  roUs  to  qualified 
students.  History  majors  who 
meet  the  requirements  are 
automatically  notified  of 
their  eligibility.  Membership 
in  this  organization,  which 
recognizes  interest  and  high 
achievement  in  the  discipline 
of  History,  is  not,  however, 
limited  to  history  majors.  Re- 


quirements for  membership 
include  the  following:  a 
minimum  of  four  courses  in 
History  with  a  B  plus 
average;  a  B  average  in  2/3 
of  the  remaining  course 
work;  standing  in  the  upper 
35%  of  one's  class.  If  you  are 
interested  and  believe  you 
have  the  qualifications  for 
membership,  please  contact 
the  Chapter  Adviser  (Prof. 
Nathan  Smith,  Ferguson  #13) 
in  person,  through  the  cam- 
pus mail,  or  by  calling  Exten- 
sion 272. 


Washington  College  Food  Service 

presents 

Traditional  Thanksgiving  Dinner 
Wednesday,  November  14th 

All  students  must  meet  in  the  Student 
Center  between  4:30  and  6:00  p.m.  to  be 
escorted  to  dinner. 

Students  have  the  choice  of  either  eating 
turkey  for  dinner  or  signing  up  to  donate 
their  turkey  to  the  needy.  All  reservations 
must  be  returned  to  the  "numbers  lady" 
by  Tuesday,  November  13th. 


PHiyS  FARM  MKT. 

y         T/A  Michael's  Mkt. 

/  "Mouth  Watering" 
HOT  GLAZED  DONUTS 

7p.m.  Friday  &  Saturday  Nights 

Liquor  •  Wine  •  Beer 

Subs,  Deli,  Groceries,  Bakery 

OPEN  20  HOURS  DAILY 

7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

Hand  Dipped  Ice  Cream.  24  Flavors. 

Having  a  Party?  Call  Now. 


FlatlandRd. 


778-1893 


Chestertown 


Hall,  and  "A  Clockwork 
Orange"  and  "Lord  of  the 
FUes"  win  be  shown  at  7:30 
p.m.  and  9:30  p.m.,  respec- 
tively, in  Norman  James 
Theatre. 

On  Thursday,  November  15, 
a  third  showing  of  "A 
Clockwork  Orange"  will  be 
held  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Norman 
James  Theatre. 

The  week  will  culminate 
with  the  appearance  of  Fred 
Whitehead,  a  poUtical  liberal 
who  has  published  and  lec- 
tured widely.  On  Thursday, 
November  15,  at  8:30  p.m., 
Whitehead  will  give  a  lecture 
entitled  "The  American 
Radical  Literary  Tradition" 
in  the  Sophie  Kerr  Room  of 
Miller  Library.  He  will  speak 
again  on  Friday  morning  at 
10:30  on  "American  Radical 


Women    Writers' 
Sophie  Kerr  Room. 


in    the 


Dr.  Whitehead's  poetry  has 
appeared  in  several  an- 
thologies of  Kansas  poets  and 
his  critical  essays  have  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States 
and  Germany.  His  projects  in 
the  works  include  three 
poetry  collections,  the  edi- 
tions of  two  books,  video  pro- 
ductions, film  scripts  and  pro- 
se collections.  He  teaches  at 
two  community  colleges  near 
Kansas  City. 

A  Kansas  native, 
Whitehead  received  his  B.A, 
from  University  of  Kansas 
and  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
English  from  Columbia 
University.  His  appearance 
at  Washington  College  is  I 
sponsored  by  the  Sophie  Kerr 
Committee.  I 


Lecture  features  music  critic 


Music  cntic  and  author 
Henry  Pleasants  will  visit 
Washington  College  on 
November  19  and  20  to  lecture 
and  conduct  an  informal 
seminar  on  "The  Art  of  the 
American  Popular  Singer." 
The  symposium  is  sponsored 
by  the  Washington  College 
Lecture  Series  and  the  Gib- 
son/Wagner Visitors  Fund. 

On  Monday,  November  19, 
Pleasants  will  speak  on 
musical  pop  art  at  8:00  p.m. 
in  the  Sophie  Kerr  Room  of 
Miller  Library.  The  following 
morning  at  9:00,  Pleasants 
will  hold  an  informal  discus- 
sion of  popular  music.  This 
will  take  place  in  Room  9  of 
the  Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Pleasants  is  the  London 
music  critic  for  the  Interna- 
tional Herald  Tribune  in 
Paris  and  the  London  editor 
for  Stereo  Review  published 
in  New  York,  posts  he  has 
held  since  1967.  He  was  the 
Central  European  music  cor- 
respondent for  the  New  York 
Times  from  1945  until  1955, 
and  he  has  served  in  Munich, 
Bern  and  Bonn  with  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service. 


to  such  publications  as  Highi 
Fidelity,  Melody  Maker,  and ! 
Punch,  Pleasants  has  ap-; 
peared  frequently  on  BBC! 
musical  TV  and  radio  pro-j 
grams. 


ACADEMY  AWARD 
NOMINEE 

BEST  FOREIGN  nLM 

"MARVELOUS!" 

-Vtorm  Cuk,.  NEW  raSK  HHES 

"A  POWERFUL  LOVE  STORY. 
EROTICALLY  CHARGED." 


"THE  BEST  FRENCH  FILM 

SINCE  'GET  OUT  YOUR 

HANDKERCHIEFS.'" 

-DnM  Dab,.  NEW  VOU  M 


He  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  Serious 
Music  -  And  All  That  Jazz! 
The  Great  American  Popular 
Singers,  and  The  Agony  of 
Modem  Music.  A  contributor 

p=Campus  Calendar  ^= 

Friday,  November  9 

7:30  p.m.:  film  series  "EntreNous;"  Bill  Smith 
9:30  p.m.:  SGA  Band  "Chest  Pauls; "  Coffee  House 

Saturday,  November  10 
7:00  p.m. :  Volleyball  hosts  Maryland  State  Tournament;  Cairj 
Athletic  Center 


3:00  p.m.: 
Bell  House 


Sunday,  November  11 
'Political  Poetry,"  a  freshmen  Literary  Colloquy 


Monday,  Novenifeer  12 
7:30  p.m.:  film  series  "Entre  Nous;"  Bill  Smith 

Tuesday,  November  13 
Sophie  Kerr  PoUtical  Science  film  series: 
3:30  p.m.:  "High  Wind  in  Jamaica" 
7:30  p.m.:  "Lord  of  the  FUes" 

9:30  p.m. :  "Clockwork  Orange;"  Norman  James  Theatre 
7:30  p.m.:  National  Issues  Forum  "Difficult  Choices  about  En- 
vironmental Protection; "  Hynson  Lounge 

Wednesday,  November  14 
Sophie  Kerr  PoUtical  film  series: 
3 :30  p.m . :  "High  Wing  In  Jamaica ; "  36  BiU  Smith 
7:30  p.m.:  "Clockwork  Orange;"  Norman  James  Theatre 
9:30  p.m.:  "Lord  of  the  Flies; "  Norman  James  Theatre 
4:30  p.m.:  Food  Service  Thanksgiving  dinner;  Main  Dining 
Room 

Thursday,  November  15 
|3:30  p.m.:  Sophie  Kerr  Political  film  series:   "Clockwork 
Orange;  "Norman  James  Theatre     • 

7:15p.m.:  Library  film  series:  "Scott's  Last  Journey;  "MUler 
Library  Basement 

B:30  p.m.:  Sophie  Kerr  Committee  "The  American  Radical 
[Literary  Tradition,"  by  Fred  Whitehead;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 

Friday,  November  16 
10:30   a.m.:    Sophie   Kerr   Committee    "American   Radical 
Women  Writers,"  by  Fred  Whitehead ;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 


^J^  Brambles 

""^^  MENSWEAR 


■i^ie^ 


'OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE' 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 


DOWNTOWN 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620 


PHONE 

(301)778-6090 
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Shoreman's  Advocate    adds  new  element 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Features  Editor 

Last  Friday  marked  the 
first  publication  of  the 
student-run  publication,  The 
Shoreman's  Advocate.  A 
self-described  "forum  of  in- 
tellectual perspective",  the 
journal  is  composed  of  short 
essays  of  both  local  and  na- 
tional scope. 

Opinion  Pieces 

The  Advocate  is  the  brain- 
child of  four  Washington  Col- 
lege students.  Relaxing 
together  one  evening  at  the 
start  of  the  semester, 
sophomore  Steve  Meehan, 
junior  Dan  Armitage,  and 
seniors  Rich  Gentry,  and  Chip 
McCleod  devised  a  plan  for  a 
journal  composed  of  opinion 
pieces. 

Said  Meehan,  "We  saw  the 
need  for  an  outlet  for  essay 
writers  of  longer  pieces  which 
are  well-written  and  well- 
researched   and   wanted    to 


provide  an  intellectual  outlet 
on  campus  Added  McCleod," 
And  we  wanted  to  provide  a 
link  between  the  town  and  the 
College." 

The  first  issue  included  an 
interview  with  Chestertown's 
Mayor  Horsey,  a  piece  by 
town  inhabitant  Heru^  Rosin, 
an  essay  by  faculty  member 
Tari  Renner,  and  contribu- 
tions from  each  member  of 
the  editorial  board.  In  their 
search  tor  initial  contribu- 
tions, the  editors  met  with  en- 
thusiasm from  town  and 
faculty  members.  "The 
Mayor  was  really  happy  to 
help  us.  He's  been  wanting 
something  like  this  for  a  long 
time,"  said  Meehan. 

President  Cater  also  prov- 
ed quite  helpful,  offering  ad- 
vice and  providing  "con- 
tacts". Said  Meehan,  "What 
we  didn't  get  in  funding  (from 
the  administration)  we  got  in 
approval." 


Controversy  Encouraged 
Though  the  editors  manag- 
ed to  procure  $150  from  the 
SGA  for  the  first  issue,  the 
bulk  of  their  printing  costs 
were  defrayed  through  per- 
sonal funding,  adver- 
tisements,  and  contributions 
from  town  supporters.  Judg- 
ing from  overwhelmingly 
positive  response,  Meehan 
predicts  that  advertising  will 
'  'double  for  the  next  issue." 

Because  the  Advocate  is 
not  subsidized  by  the  College, 
the  editors  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  printing  controversial 
material,  "everyone  has  the 
right  to  be  heard  if  the  argu- 
ment is  sufficiently  proven.  If 
it's  substiintiated  we'll  back 
them  100%,'-  assured 
Meehan. 

Competition  Denied 

The  Advocate  editors 
strongly  deny  that  their 
publication  is  intended  to  pro- 


pbotD  DyJ.M.  yragoateal 


The  editor's  of  the  newly-established  Shoremans  Advocate,    from  left  to  right,  Tom  Moore.  Chip 
McLeod.  Steve  Meehan  and  Dan  Armitage.  discuss  the  first  issue  of  their  commentary  magazine. 


FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN.  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


I3.VI-  f  tr  A>*i. 
C<rirf  Stiff 

Donuts.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls,  Pies.  Cookies, 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

BteakfaslSA.M.    11  A.M. 

Lunch  .  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza,  Chestertown 

778-2228 

MoD.-ThurB.-Sat.  5A.M. -eP-M 

f''  SA.M.-9P.M 

Sin-  5A.M. -2P.M. 


WHA  T  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SEE 

IN  THE  ELM  ? 

Come  to  Sunday  night's  8  p.m. 
meeting  at  the  Elm  office  (in  Queen  Anne). 

All  writers/reviewers/photographers/layout  people  are  welcome. 
■  (No  experience  necessary) 


vide  competition  for  The 
Elm,  the  student  newspaper, 
"We  want  to  complement  The 
Elm;  provide  a  little  bit  of 
dialogue,"  said  Meehan. 

As  an  editorial  and  opinion 
fonmi,  the  Advocate  can  pro- 
vide depth  for  the  shorter, 
more  newsoriented  articles  of 
The  Elm.  "Amy  Self ert  (Ehn 
editor)  has  really  helped  us. 
There  is  no  animosity,"  com- 
mented Armitage. 

The  editors  decided  to  pro- 
duce the  Advocate  at  the 
Kent  County  Printing  Com- 
pany in  Chestertown.  To  their 
great  relief,  Mr.  Hurt  Der- 
inger,  partner  in  the  com- 
pany, proved  very  helpful  in 
the  journal's  production.  'Mr. 
Deringer  reaUy  saved  the  day 


on  lay-out  and  he  also  provid- 
ed some  great  insight  on  how 
to  be  effective  editors,"  com- 
mented Meehan. 

If  the  editorial  board  can  in- 
crease its  funding  from  the 
SGA,  it  plans  eventually  to 
publish  a  six-page  issue  two 
times  each  month.  With  the 
positive  response  received 
from  the  Advocate's  first 
issue,  the  editors  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  money  will  come 
through.  In  the  meantime, 
they  encourage  both  student 
and  faculty  members  to  con- 
tribute essays  to  the  pubUca- 
tion.  Concluded  McCleod, 
"We  don't  give  assignments. 
We're  strictly  relying  on  con- 
tributions." 


Steve  Haje,  Kent  Printing 
partner,  dead  at  age  33 


By  Sue  DePasquale 
Features  Editor 

Mr.  Steve  T.  Haje,  partner 
of  the  Kent  Printing  Corpora- 
tion in  Chestertown,  died  sud- 
denly Monday  night,  the  vic- 
tim of  an  apparent  heart  at- 
tack. 

Haje,  age  33,  played  an  in- 
tegral role  in  producing  and 
printing  Washington  Col- 
lege's various  pubUcations. 

Director  of  College  Rela- 
tions, Bill  Thompson,  com- 
mented, "It's  a  real  shock  to 
the  College.  In  Steve's  capaci- 
ty as  co-owner  of  Kent  Prin- 


ting, he  always  treated  our 
needs  fairly  and  with  high 
priority."  Thompson  added 
that  the  youthful  Haje  was  a 
familiar  face  on  campus,  who 
attended  many  of  the  Col- 
lege's activities. 

Graveside  services  for  Mr. 
Haje  were  held  yesterday  at 
the  Fort  Lincoln  Cemetery  in 
Bladensburg.  He  is  survived 
by  his  parents  Thomas  and 
Margaret  Haje  of  Crofton, 
brothers  Kenneth  Haje  of  An- 
napoUs  and  Paul  Haje  of  Crof- 
ton, and  a  sister  Linda 
McMowan  of  Crofton. 


S^ 


The  Lock  Haven 

UNISEX  HAIR  STYLING 


"Blending  Creativity  & 

Atmosphere  For  The  Designer 

Effect  In  Hair" 

WE  FEATURE: 

•progressive  cutting 

•professionally  prescribed  perms 

•hair  removal  (waxing) 

•skin  care 

•Redken,  Matrix  and  Paul  Mitchell  Products 

•  styling  tailored  to  each  individual 

•hair  relaxing 

Tel:  (301)778-6900 

APPOINTMENT  PREFERRED 
BUT  NOT  ALWAYS  NECESSARY 

Rt.  213  tt  Anthony  Road 
Kingstown  (Chestertown) 

The  Catling  Building 
(Next  to  Larrimore's  Store) 

Lock  Haven  is  the  newest  Unisex  Hair  Salon  in  the 
Chestertown  area.  Boasting  an  ambience  which  is  relax- 
ing, yet  progressively  up-beat,  the  staff  caters  to  women, 
men,  children  and  stresses  the  fact  that  home 
maintenance'  is  just  as  important  as  that  perfect  cut  or 
perm. ..The  Lock  Haven,  just  south  of  the  bridge  on  Route 
213  in  the  Gatling  Building  welcomes  you  with  an  attitude 
geared  to  bringing  out  the  most  beautiful  individual  you 
can  be.  Open  Tuesday  through  Saturday  with  evening  ap- 
pointments available.  Telephone  778-6900. 
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Law  students  supplement  class  experience 


by  Caty  Counejeris 
Chief  Reporter 

"We  cannot  learn  men  from 
books." 

Vivian  Grey  aptly  ex- 
presses a  philosophy  which 
questions  traditional  methods 
of  instruction.  Yet,  many 
would  argue  that  books  con- 
tain the  knowledge  of  ages 
and  students  who  pursue  such 
texts  gain  a  deeper  insight  in- 
to the  world.  In  answer  to  this, 
Washington  College  has 
placiated  both  viewpoints  by 
offering  a  curricul"m  rich  in 
diverse  learning  it     .  ';     " 

Law  and  Society,  instructed 
by  Professor  John  B.  Taylor, 
Ph.D.,  represents  one  among 
many  subjects  offered  which 
proposes  novel  experiences. 

A  brief  overview  of  the 
course  reveals  that  its  main 
study  is  denoted  by  the  sub- 
ject of  criminal  justice  in 
America  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  accused  as  clarified  by 
the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Although  Law  and  Society 
is  a  structured  course  com- 
posed of  assigned  readings, 
research  papers  and  blue 
book  exams,  the  course  has 
an  added  dimension  which 
enriches  class  discussions. 
This  extra  aspect  allows 
students  to  observe  local 
agencies  in  action.  Dr.  Taylor 


explains  this  experience  by 
saying,  "The  whole  idea  of  the 
experience  is  to  supplement 
the  textbook  side  of  the 
course  with  observations  of 
the  criminal  justice  process 
at  work  in  the  real  world."  In- 
terested  students  are 
presented  with  various  op- 
tions when  choosing  a  pro- 
ject. 

Parole  and  Probation 

Parole  and  Probation  is  one 
area  of  study  in  which  Law 
and  Society  students  are  in- 
volved. 

Al  Steelman,  Field  Super- 
visor of  this  program,  com- 
menting, "We  cooperate  with 
Dr.  Taylor  in  providing  a  field 
work  experience  for  in- 
terested students  based  on 
where  their  curiosity  lies." 
Steelman  clarified  the  pur- 
poses of  two  central  facets  of 
these  agencies.  The  first  of 
these  purposes,  case  supervi- 
sion, provides  jurisdiction 
over  clients  who  are  released 
on  parole  and  probation.  The 
second,  pre-sentence  in- 
vestigations, involve  students 
in  a  step-by  step  process.  The 
first  of  which  invites  students 
to  witness  a  pre-sentence  in- 
terview between  the  person 
being  convicted  and  an  agent 
of  parole  and  probation  who 


attempts  to  validate  the 
testimony  of  the  convicted 
person.  The  point  of  the  in- 
vestigation is  to  compile  in- 
formation so  that  the  judge 
can  make  a  well-informed 
sentence. 

Senior  Amy  Seifert  has 
been  involved  with  one  part  of 
Parole  and  Probation,  the 
case  supervision.  Her  impres- 
sions are  very  optimistic,  "I 
was  very  impressed  because 
it  is  a  department  of  correc- 
tion which  implies  a  rather 
stringent  conduct  towards 
parolees.  However,  the  proba- 
tion officer  which  I  observed 
demonstrated  laudable  con- 
cern treating  her  clients  as 
real  people  with  real  pro- 
blems." 


Kevin  Conlon,  a  junior, 
traveled  to  Towson  on  Oc- 
tober 31  to  witness  seven 
criminal  court  cases  heard  at 
teh  Baltimore  County  Circuit 
Court.  Judge  John  F.  Fidler 
II  gave  an  overview  of  the 
system,  a  tour  of  the  court 


Danny's  IMorthside  Restaurant,  778-4900 

and 

College  Heights  Carryout,  778-4901 

(located  at  Newtown  Square  at  the  north  end  of  campusl 

On  Sunday,  'A  price  pizza 

with  the  purchase  of  a  pitcher 

of  beer  or  soda  w/ proper 

W.C.  Student  I.D. 

Breakfast  available  5:00  a.m. 


Live  Entertainment 

at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 
"Sammy  Lee" 

Saturday,  November  10 
8:30-12:30  p.m. 

Washington  Ave.  Ext.         


<inttni<f 


Elegant  Dining 

in  an  Intimate 

Atmosphere 


Call  778-2100  for 
reservations. 

Keep  us  in  mind  for 
Christmas  parties. 


house,  and  then  introduced 
Judge  Raines  who  heard  the 
cases. 

Conlon  was  enthusiastic 
about  his  experience.  "I 
found  it  really  rewarding.  I 
was  able  to  see  first  hand  how 
the  court  system  really 
works.  It  is  a  lot  different 
from  my  pre-conceived  con- 
ceptions -  it  is  much  more 
complicated." 

Police  Car  Ride-along 

Junior  Matt  McLaughlin 
had  the  opportunity  of  ac- 
companying a  Maryland 
State  Police  Trooper  on 
patrol  due  to  the  co-operation 
of  Sergeant  Bright  and  the 
Maryland  State  Police  Office 
in  Chestertown.  In  assessing 
his  entire  experience  with  the 
police,  McLoughlin  stated, 
"You  definitely  have  to  sup- 
plement a  course.  Lectures 
may  put  you  to  sleep  but  you 
can't  fall  asleep  when  you're 
on  patrol  with  the  police." 

Some  students  went  inside 
the  established  studies 
allotted  them  in  their  course, 
One  such  student  was  Pete 


Schaefer  and  through  his  own 
personal  contacts  created  his 
own  field  of  study  from  which 
to  work.  Schaefer  was  in- 
terested in  the  ethical  issues 
of  plea  bargaining.  Thus 
through  his  uncle,  a  district 
court  judge  of  Cecil  County, 
and  his  own  ingenuity,  he  set 
up  a  joint  interview  between  a 
local  attorney  who  also  co- 
teaches  the  Philosophy  of 
Law  class,  Arthur  Wright,  and 
Assistant  States  Attorney 
General. 

Schaefer  commented  on  the 
insights  he  developed  for  the 
project,  saying,  "You  can 
read  about  the  judicial 
system  and  you  can  read 
about  its  vices  but  until 
you're  involved  with  it  you 
can't  totally  understand  the 
sphere  it  holds.  There  are  so 
many  issues  brought  up  (in 
the  world)  that  you  can't 
read  about  in  a  textbook." 

Dr.  Taylor,  pleased  with  the 
outcome  of  most  of  the  pro- 
ject said,  "I  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  continuing  co- 
operation of  people  involved 
in  the  local  criminal  justice 
agencies  in  Chestertown. 
They  welcome  a  new  crop  of 
students  each  year."     


INTERESTED  IN  A  MASTERS  DEGREE  IN 
ACCOUNTING? 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA  TION? 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRA  TION? 

Discover  Rice  University's  Jesse  H  Jones  Graduate  School 
of  Administration  -  A  representative  will  be  on  campus  on 

Tuesday,  November  13, 1984 
For  Further  Information,  Contact: 

Career  Development 


Please  send  an  application  and  a  brochure  about 
Rice  Unittrsity's  JONES  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  to: 


NAME  (please  print). 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

COLLEGE 


. STATE . 


ZIP. 

.DEGREE  DATE. 


RICE  UNIVERSITY 

JONES  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

P.O.  BOX  1892 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77251 

(713)527-4918 


Rice  University  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  institution. 
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Harriers  compete  in  chiampionshiips 


by  John  Cummings 
Sports  Editor 

Last  Saturday  the 
ffashington  College  cross 
lountry  team  traveled  to 
^banon      Pennsylvania     to 

,mpete  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
^inference  Championships. 
fie  Shoremen  ran  well,  but 
lot  as  well  as  hoped.  By 
jeating  two  teams,  WC 
■epeated  last  year's  per- 
ormance.  Still,  the  harriers 
lad  hoped  to  top  the  previous 
rear's  record. 

Jonathon  Adams  finished 
i-st  for  the  Shoreman  with 
ean  Ireton  and  John  Cumm- 
igs  finishing  close  behind. 
jno  Padron  Russell  Hertler, 
Jiris  Buccheister  and  Vic 
leSantis  rounded  out  the 
quad. 


There  were  some  outstan- 
ding performances,  especial- 
ly by  Sean  Ireton  and  Russell 
Hertler.  "The  weather  was 
perfect  for  me,"  said  Russell, 
"it  made  it  easy  for  me  to 
concentrate  on  my  pace." 

The  weather  was  a  noteable 
factor  on  Saturday.  The 
temperature  was  barely  40 
degrees  at  race  time  and  this 
caused  problems  for  some. 
"I'm  used  to  running  in  Puer- 
to Rico,"  stated  Lino  Padron, 
"where  the  climate  is  much 
warmer  than  here." 

This  was  the  last  meet  for 
WC,  but  some  of  the  team 
members  will  continue  train- 
ing for  road  races.  John  Cimi- 
mings,  Sean  Ireton,  and  Chris 
Buccheister  will  be  running  in 
the  Baltimore  marathon  on 
December  2. 


The  Shoremen  Harriers  recently  competed  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  Conference  Championships  held  at 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 


WC  Crew  competes  at  Baltimore  Regatta 


by  Colm  Pelletrer 

On  Saturday,  November  3, 
e  Washington  College  Var- 
ty  Men's  Crew  went  to  the 
sitimore  Ariel  Regatta.  The 
ew  raced  three  miles 
lainst  the  University  of 
rginia,  George  Washington 
niversity,  and  the  Potomac 


Boat  Club.  Washington  Col- 
lege came  into  second  place 
50  seconds  behind  George 
Washington.  They  beat  both 
Potomac  Boat  Club  and 
Virginia. 

The  Varsity  eight's  record 
is  indicative  of  an  overall 
power  increase  for  the  crew 
as    compared     to     previous 


years.  Geoffrey  Gibbons,  a 
freshmr.n  with  four  years' 
ijrfc,  ousexperience,  has  add- 
ed to  the  fine  periormanr-c  of 
the  crew  As  Senior  t'--*^  i 
Eichler  commented,  'W\_ 
have  good  freshmen  backup, 
and  much  more  power  than 
last  year."  Hard  workouts 
and  5;30  a.m.  practices  have 
been  instrumental  in  increas- 


ing  the   crew's   power   per- 
formance. 

The  Washington  Crew  team 
!  '  s  SIX  shells  racing  next  spr- 
ing. A  novice,  junior  varsity, 
ana  a  varsity  boat  for  both  the 
mer  anr'.  the  women.  Four 
coaches,  Don  Chattelier, 
Craig  Jackson,  John  Wagner, 
and  Freeman  Dodsworth,  - 
coach  the  six  boats,  whereas 


two  coaches  were  responsible 
for  the  same  number  of  boats 
last  year. 

This  coming  Spring  there 
will  be  more  home  races. 
With  a  new  grandstand, 
gravelled  driveway,  and  an 
improved  lock,  Washington 
College  hopes  to  have  a 
greater  number  of  spectators 
to  rowing  events. 


SUDS 'N  SODA 

DISCOUNT  BEVERAGES 


Rt.  213  &  Rt.  297  -  Hopewell  Corner 
(1  Mile  North  of  W.C.  Campus) 

778-5077 
BEER*WINE*LIQUOR 


Suds  Special 


Olympia  12  oz.  bottles 
Olympia  Light  12  oz.  cans 
Olympia  Light  12  oz.  bottles 
While  Supplies  Last! 

~ 

Soda  Special 

Tab  12  oz.  cans 

w/o  nutrasweet 

Liquor  Special 

Popov  Vodka 

Hours: 

Mon.-Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sunday 

6  A.M. -12  Mid. 
6  A.M. -12:30  A.M. 
7A.M. -12:30  A.M. 
9A.M. -11  P.M. 

CASE 

$i;99 


$^49 

$^11 


Plus  Tax 


Plus  Tax    Six  Pack 


Plus  Tax    750  ML 


Sunday  *  Beer  *  Wine 

We  Now  Offer  A  Complete  Selection 
of  Liquor 

proper  I.D.  required 
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Intramurals 


Cowboys  win    football  championships 


by  Milo  Franklin 
Staff  Reporter 

The  National  Intramural 
Football  Championships  were 
held  at  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Football  field  this  past 
weekend.  The  Championship 
game  featured  the  powerful 
Cowboys  of  Oklahoma  State 
vs  The  Young  Hurricanes 
from  Miami.  The  Cowboys, 
led  by  season  MVP-Heismann 
winner  Rick  Soule,  squeeked 
by  the  Hurricanes  on  a  last 
second  touchdown  pass  from 
Soule  to  game  MVP  Bob 
Tutela.  The  play  typified  the 
Cowboys  season,  as  they 
scored  when  a  touchdown  was 
needed. 

In  the  semi-finals,  the 
Cowboys  breezed  to  a  43-6  vic- 
tory over  the  Kappa  Alpha 
Squad.  The  game  highlighted 
some  fine  blocking  as  outland 
trophy  winner  Greg  Baker 
and  Steve  Beville  opened  gap- 
ing holes  and  provided  Soule 


with  unlimited  protection. 
The  Hurricanes  beat  defen- 
ding Champions,  Stardust 
Lounge,  in  the  other  semi- 
final 18-16.  The  Young  Canes 
seemed  to  weather  the  effects 
of  the  Lambda  Pajama  Party 
better  than  the  older  crew 
from  Stardust. 

In  the  Championship  Game, 
the  Canes  drew  first  blood  on 


a  Pat  Nobody-to-Charlie 
Joiner  Pass.  The  Cowboys 
answered  back  on  a  Soule-to- 
Baker  pass  later  in  the  halt. 
The  Cowboys  came  out  for  the 
second  half  looking  more  live- 
ly, and  scored  on  a  pass  from 
Soule-to-Kevin  Giblln.  Giblin, 
known  for  his  steadiness 
rather  than  his  fancy  moves, 
showed  the  'Canes  the 
quickness  of  his  feet.  Leaving 


Soccer  ends  season 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


HELP! 

The  Elm 
NEEDS 
Sports 
Writers. 
If  You  Are  In- 
terested, 
Contact  John 
Cummings  or 
THE  ELM. 


by  Bill  Faust 
Staff  Reporter 
This  past  week  marked 
Washington  College's  last  two 
matches  of  the  season.  The 
Shoremen  paired  off  against 
Delaware  Valley  College  on 
Tuesday,  October  30,  and 
Mary  Washington  College  on 
Saturday,  November  3.  Both 
games  were  played  away. 

The  Shore  kickers  defeated 
Delaware  Valley  with  a  score 
of  2-1.  The  first  goal  was 
scored  in  the  second  half  of 
the  game  by  sophomore  Vic- 
tor Ramos.  The  final  goal  was 


scored  during  overtime  by 
team  captain  Dan 
Brumstead,  who  was  assisted 
by  freshman  Ken  Greco.  W.C. 
had  a  total  of  18  shots  and  14 
saves  against  Delaware 
Valley. 

This  past  Saturday,  the 
Shoremen  travelled  to  Mary 
Washington  for  the  last  game 
of  their  season.  The  game 
ended  in  defeat  for  the 
Shoremen,  losing  by  a  score 
of  5-0.  W.C.  had  a  total  of  11 
attempts  and  11  saves.  These 
final  2  matches  gave  the 
Shore  kickers  a  closing 
record  of  4-11. 


Happy  Birthday, 
Russell 


(Get  us  the  sponge) 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 
We  Stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Party  Discounts  Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 
FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 

STOP  IN  AT 
JIM'S  COUieC  HIICHTS  MOBIL 

Gas-Car  wosh  and  Repoir-Cigs   7  79  per  corton 


PAT  It  SKIPPER  PRICE 

VILLAGE  TAVERN 
TAVERN  LIQUORS 

SPECIALS  . 


Monday  Nite 
10-12 
Coors 

Bottles  or  Cans 

70« 


Wednesday  Nite 
10-12 

Imported 
Beer 

90' 


Thursday  Nite 
11-12 


Every  iVlonday  thru  Saturday 

5-6 

Happy  Hour 


Happy 
Hour 


MISSD'S 
SNACKBAR 

HOURS: 

THUIS. 

l:l»8.iB.-4;S|>.Bi.fRIDAlf 

6ii!p.ii!,-11;lip.ffl. 

SUSOAY 


Need  a  Ride  Home  for  the  Holidays? 


Advertise  in 

the  Elm 

Classified  Section! 

Elm  classified  rate:  $.10  per  word.  There  is  a  minimum  charge  of  $3.50  per 
week  that  ad  runs.  Send  your  message  and  payment  to:  Charles  Coney. 
Washington  College  Elm,  Chestertown,  MD  21620. 


two  defenders  on  the  ground, 
scratching  their  heads  while 
he  galloped  into  the  end  zone. 
The  'Canes  came  back  and 
tied  the  game  back  up  on  an 
Onody-to-Ducar  pass  play 
with  only  a  few  minutes  left. 

As  the  Cowboys  regained 
control,  they  displayed 
powerful  ball  control  of  the 
type  they  had  used  all  season, 
and  drove  to  the  Hurricanes' 
One  yard-line  with  one  second 
showing  on  the  clock.  The  last 
play  featured  Soule  rolling 
right  and  spotting  Tutela  in 
the  comer;  Soule  then  threw 
the  pass  high  over  the 
defender's  head,  and  Tutela, 
in  a  move  reminiscent  of 
Dwight    Clark    in    the    NFC 

I=Athlete  of  the  Week: 


Playoffs  vs.  the  Dalla 
Cowboys  in  1982,  leaned  hig; 
and  snared  the  ball  with  n 
time  remaining.  Final  Score 
Cowboys,  20-14. 

The  Cowboys  finished  thej 
season  at  8-0,  the  Canes  8-1 
The  Cowboys  season  wj] 
marked  by  team  play  an 
tough  defense.  Credit  is  duel; 
standout  Erie  Gerinswall 
Linebacker  Kevin  Brucii 
Wide  Out  Bryce  Chase^ 
Lineman  Tom  Gaines,  aix 
also  a  Kickoff  specialist  who 
made  himself  anonymous 
when  he  left  the  team  in  thi 
playoffs,  reportedly  over  i 
contract  dispute.  All  played) 
major  part  in  the  Cowboys' 
successful  season. 


Freshman  coxswain  key 
to  WC  Crew's  success 


by  Dan  Gertstenf ield 
Staff  Reporter 

Geoffrey  Gibbons,  the  new  Shoremen  coxswain  for  varsitj 
rowing  has  turned  the  Eight-man-team  into  a  powerhouse.  In 
deed,  consideration  of  Gibbons  prowess  and  talent  has  been  in 
strumental  in  determining  him  as  athlete  of  the  week.  Geot' 
frey  first  became  interested  in  rowing  at  South  Kent  High 
School,  a  private  Connecticut  school.  Here,  he  excelled  coxinj 
varsity  all  through  his  four  years  of  high  school.  With  this  ex 
perience  behind  him,  Geoffrey  easily  made  the  transition  inU 
the  varsity  team  at  W.C. 

Geoffrey  has  led  the  Shoremen  eight-man  to  a  first  place  vie 
tory  in  both  the  Baltimore  Ariel  Regatta,  and  the  Champioit 
ship  Eight  and  a  second  place  finish  in  the  Head  of  the  Dec? 
quan,  losing  only  to  George  Washington  University.  With  thij 
firm  showing,  Geoffrey  states,  "We  have  a  lot  of  potential  anil 
a  great  attitude  to  work  hard  in  order  to  do  well  in  the  Spring." 

The  Shoremen  are  now  practicing  up  for  the  Frostbit! 
Regatta.  Geoffrey  feels  the  team  should  place  well  in  the  raci 
and  gain  valuable  experience  for  the  spring  season.  If  hi! 
predictions  hold,  the  Shoremen  could  be  the  team  to  contem 

ith  for  a  few  years  to  come. 
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judicial  bodies  draft  letter  to  Deans,  Cater 


by  Sharon  Himmanen 
News  Editor 

The  Student  Judiciary 
loard.  under  tlie  acting 
[lairmanship  of  Amy  Seifert, 
nd  the  Judicial  Screening 
oard,  has  drafted  a  letter  to 
le  Deans  of  Student  Affairs 
;garding  the  recent  viola- 
ons  of  the  college  judicial 
^stem. 

Due  to  what  Student 
overnment  Association 
resident,  Melissa  Combes, 
rmed  "significant  student 
incern,"  the  SJB  met  on 
onday    after    the    SGA 


meeting.  Seifert  described 
the  outcome  of  the  meeting, 
saying,  "We've  decided  our 
first  action  would  be  to  draft  a 
letter  to  the  President,  copies 
of  which  will  be  sent  to  the 
Deans,  raising  some  ques- 
tions and  concerns  about  the 
administration's  recent  ac- 
tions." 

Combes  comments,  "I  just 
think  that  the  SJB  organizing 
themselves  shows  student  in- 
terest and  concerns.  Some 
good  might  come  out  of  the 
system  by  all  this." 

According  to  Seifert,  the  let- 
ter serves   a   dual   purpose. 


First,  she  states,  it  will  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  role  of 
both  the  SJB  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  dealing  with 
disciplinary  cases. 

"Our  second  purpose  is  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Deans 
that  the  College  Judicial 
System  does  exist  and  is  an 
active  body,"  Seifert  com- 
mented. 

In  addition,  the  SJB  has  re- 
quested a  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Cater,  Dean  Mowat  and 
the  Deans  of  Student  Affairs. 

Due  to  the  recent  cir- 
cumstances and  the  lack  of  an 
SJB  chairman,  the  remaining 


members  consulted  with  the 
SGA  President  and  Tari  Ren- 
ner,  the  organization's  ad- 
visor. Seifert  was  appointed 
acting  chairman  until  the 
elections  for  the  SJB  can  be 
held. 

Seifert  stresses  the  need  to 
avoid  this  type  of  infraction 
on  the  judicial  system.  "We 
hope  the  SGA  can  elect  a 
strong  judicial  body  so  the 
role  and  the  function  of  the 


SJB  won't  be  questioned  in 
the  future." 

Applications  for  SJB  chair- 
man, lawyers  and  jurors  and 
the  Judicial  Screening  Board 
will  be  available  in  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Office  on  Friday, 
November  16,  until  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday.  The  SGA  will 
interview  and  elect  the  new 
members  at  the  Monday 
night  meeting  following 
Thanksgiving. 


83-84  Pegasus 

Publication  date  undecided 


JAB  meets  to  increase  effectiveness 


by  David  Joyce 

Chief  Reporter 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Stu- 
nt Academic  Board  (SAB), 
Id  last  Thursday  at   7:00 

witnessed  a  rather 
ong  determination  to  in- 
sase  the  effectiveness  of 
organization  in  defending 
specific  majoi^-oriented 
ws  of  the  student  body, 
ireaking  with  an  informal 
Uege  tradition,  the  Chair- 
an  of  the  SAB,  Chip 
Leod,  proclaimed  that  a 
imary  goal  of  the  group  this 
ar  will  be  to  gain  some  sort 
recognition  on  the  various 
ident  Faculty  Conunittees 
lich  have  a  great  deal  of  in- 
lence  over  matters  of 
ademic  interest. 
William  Fassett,  the 
nerican  Studies  represen- 
tive  to  the  SAB  was  elected 
icretary.  He  will  be  respon- 
ole   for    drawing    up    the 


minutes  of  each  meeting  and 
distributing  them  to  the  ad- 
ministration, faculty,  and  stu- 
dent organizations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the 
College  Constitution  does  in 
fact  grant  the  SAB  such 
rights;  yet  for  one  reason  or 
another,  they  have  been 
denied. 

Even  so,  it  was  pointed  out 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern, 
during  the  meeting,  that  the 
SAB  will  not  fail  in  its  duty  to 
protect  student  control  over 
the  many  facets  of  their  ma- 
jors. Indeed,  students  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  SAB  is 
their  most  basic  form  of 
academic  representation  on 
campus  and,  as  such,  should 
be  supported. 

Yet,  as  representatives  of 
the  student  body,  what  can 
the  SAB  bring  forth?  What 
problems  can  it  be  expected 
to  deal  with?   Some  topics 


slated  for  future  action  in- 
clude an  examination  into 
whether  or  not  the  senior 
research  paper  is  too  taxing 
and  if  each  major  is  written 
up  in  the  most  attractive  way 
as  possible  in  regard  to  the 
course  guide. 

At  the  termination  of  the 
year,  a  comprehensive  report 
on  the  status  of  each  major 
will  be  compiled  in  an  effort 
to  show  any  problems  intrin- 
sic to  a  major  as  well  as  any 
recommendations  as  to  how 
such  problems,  if  any,  may  be 
resolved. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  SAB 
should  not  be  taken  as  revolu- 
tionary in  content,  but  simply 
as  a  campus  organization  at- 
tempting to  fulfill  the 
demands  of  its  student 
assigned  tasks.  With  luck  and 
support,  they  should  be  suc- 
cessful. 


r  <lilapid»ted  structure,  one  of  the  many  which  are  overshadowed  by  the  stately  colonial 
liiina,  which  surround  them,  serves  only  as  a  reminder  of  the  stark  juxtaposition  between 
"'  li  and  poverty  in  Chestertown.  (See  centerspread.) 


by  Ben  Peach 
Staff  Reporter 

Phyllis  Procter,  the  present 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  year- 
book hopes  to  have  the  1983-84 
Pegasus  assembled  by  next 
Monday,  although  the  actual 
publication  date  has  yet  to  be 
set. 

According  to  Dr.  Richard 
Gillin,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Puljlication,  the  volume  is 
scheduled  to  go  to  press  and 
be  distributed  sometime 
toward  the  end  of  December. 

The  delays  stem  from  last 
year's  editor,  Mike  Kline,  who 
only  partially  completed  the 
yearbook.  In  actuality,  he 
completed  approximately  12 
pages  of  a  projected  144. 

According  to  Procter, 
several  weeks  ago  the  office 
of  the  Pegasus   received  a 

rln  Brief  "•~^= 


bag  filled  with  photographs, 
most  of  which  were  iden- 
tified. Approximately  54 
senior  portraits  were  missing 
along  with  many  organization 
photos. 

The  task  of  putting  together 
the  yearbook  subsequently 
fell  to  this  year's  editor,  who 
also  inherited  a  debt,  part  of 
which,  Procter  states,  might 
have  been  caused  by  Kline's 
overspending. 

At  present,  the  1983-84 
Pegasus  is  being  assembled 
by  the  Pegasus  editors  Pro- 
cter and  Steve  Burgenholtz, 
Elm  staff  meml)ers  Amy 
Seifert  and  Sharon  Him- 
manen,  and  volunteers 
Stephanie  Crocket,  Sandy 
Hiortdahl,  and  Lisa 
Mendelson. 


No  Elm 

Because  of  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday.  The  Elm  will  not 
be  printed  next  week.  When 
the  editors  return,  however, 
(crammed  with  cranberries 
and  stuffed  with  stuffing), 
publication  will  resume. 


librarian  BUI  Tubbs.  The 
price  per  volume  will  start  at 
$5.00  on  Monday,  Novemt>er 
2fi,  and  gradually  will  be 
reduced  to  five  cents  by  Fri- 
day, December  7. 

Sale  hours  are  9  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, and  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  on 
Saturday.  Books  will  t>e  sold 
from  the  rear  of  Miller 
Library. 


Correction       £/^  ^p 


for  grabs 


The  headline  "Student  Ad- 
visory Board  representatives 
elected"  which  appeared  in 
last  weeks  issue  was  incor- 
rect. In  actuality,  the  Student 
Academic  Board  (SAB) 
representatives  were  elected. 

Book  sale  slated 

« 

Washington  College's  Miller 
Library  will  be  selling 
thousands  of  new  and  used 
books  at  bargain  rates  begin- 
ning Monday,  November  26. 
Proceeds  from  the  sale  will 
be  used  to  purchase  new 
books  for  the  library  collec- 
tion. 

Fiction  and  non-fiction 
selections  for  sale  are  mostly 
duplicate    volumes,     said 


Due  to  an  unexpected  shift 
in  personnel,  the  position  of 
Elm  editor-in-chief  is  vacant 
for  the  Spring  Semester  of  the 
1984-85  academic  year.  Ap- 
plications are  now  being  ac- 
cepted. Please  contact  Amy 
Seifert  (extension  321)  or  Dr. 
Richard  Gillin  (extension 
260)  for  more  information. 


The  deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  4:30  p.m.,  Friday, 
November  16, 1984.  The  Board 
of  Publications  has  scheduled 
the  interviews  for  the  follow- 
ing Monday  afternoon. 
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Editorials 

The  double  dream  of  Chestertown 

Chestertown  is  a  quaint,  "picturesque,"  little  village 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  with  colonial  brick 
sidewallts,  cozy  antique  shops,  and  cafes  serving  after- 
noon tea.  The  seat  of  Kent  County,  Chestertown  is 
located  in  "the  land  of  pleasant  living."  According  to  the 
Washington  College  Prospectus,  "Chestertown  boasts 
the  second  largest  district  of  restored  eighteenth- 
century  homes  in  Maryland  and  includes  a  splendid  row 
of  mansions  along  Water  Street  facing  the  Chester 
River." 

Chestertown  is  also  a  street  of  shanty  houses  that  sag 
with  age  and  neglect.  Backyards,  litterd  with  coal  and 
ash,  contrast  sharply  with  the  sprawling  green  lawns 
along  the  water.  On  the  land  of  bare  subsistence,  some 
people  still  live  in  homes  without  plumbing  in  the 
shadows  of  the  beautiful  eighteenth-century  mansions, 
(see  pictorial  essay  in  this  issue ) . 

It  is  amazing  that  a  town  that  hangs  banners  to  "Lend 
a  Helping  Hand"  can  ignore  its  broken-down  houses  and 
their  residents.  Fancy  brick  sidewalks  are  nice,"  but 
plumbing  is  a  necessity. 

Chestertown  often  is  stagnant.  When  change  comes,  it 
is  directed  at  waterfront  pavilions  instead  of  low-cost 
housing.  The  few  such  projects  which  have  been  in- 
itiated have  been  relegated  to  the  outskirts  of  town.  Is 
Chestertown  ashamed  of  its  lower  class? 

Chestertown-its  government  and  its  private  citizens- 
should  devote  more  time,  money,  and  energy  to  housing 
the  poor  rather  than  remodeling  the  hotels.  This  town 
does  not  need  brick  sidewalks;  it  needs  brick  houses. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Chestertown  you  can  feel  the 
history.  For  some  people  in  this  town,  perhaps  that  is 
not  such  a  great  thing  to  feel. 

J.C. 
E.L. 


Board     shirks    responsibility 


The  college  yearbook  is  a  treasured  collection  of 
teachers,  friends,  parties,  organizations,  and  events 
which  characterize  collegiate  life.  Amid  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  the  typical  school  day,  the  average  student 
generally  does  not  give  the  college  yearbook  a  great 
deal  of  thought  -  unless  that  book  is  not  published. 

The  editor-in-chief  of  the  1983-84  Pegasus,  Mike  Kline, 
failed  to  produce  a  yearbook.  By  not  fulfilling  his 
responsibilities  as  editor,  he  disappointed  not  only  all 
those  students  who  paid  for  this  publication,  but  also 
those  students  who  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  ef- 
fort producing  photographs,  designing  lay-outs,  selling 
advertisements,  and  writing  copy. 

Moreover,  Kline's  irresponsibility  has  resulted  in 
serious  difficulties  for  this  year's  Pegasus   staff.  The 
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letter  and  some  must  be  shortened  To  be  considered  for  publication,  letters  must  be  signed 
Students  should  include  their  year  and  major,  faculty  and  staff  members  should  include  their  posi- 
tions and  departments-  Please  limn  letters  to  approximately  600  words  and  include  daytime  and 
evening  phone  numbers  Letters  become  the  property  ol  T/ie  Elm  upon  receipt  Letters  may  be 
deposited  in  the  marked  bo«  in  the  Dining  Hall  or  mailed  cro  The  Elm.  Washington  College, 
Chestertown,  MD  21620.  Letters  must  be  received  by  noon  ol  the  Tuesday  proceeding  publlca- 

The  Elms  business  and  editorial  offices  are  located  on  the  first  floor  of  Queen  Anne  House  and 
are  open  7:00  p  m,  to  9;00  p  m  Tuesdays  and  7:00  p.m.  to  tl.OO  p.m.  ifVednesdays.  The  office 
phone  numberis  13011778.2800  eit  321 


Pegasus  is  faced  with  a  debt  of  several  thousand 
dollars,  which  this  year's  staff  must  attempt  to  repay. 
In  addition,  the  editors  and  staff  of  the  1984-85  Pegasus 
are  left  with  the  burden  of  publishing  two  books  in  one 
year.  Because  of  the  double  workload,  the  quality  of  the 
1984-85  yearbook  may  suffer. 

To  compound  this,  the  administration  seems  to  have 
lost  faith  in  the  Pegasus.  The  college  is  hesitant  to  allot 
funding  for  a  raise  in  editor's  salaries  or  to  alleviate  the 
yearbooks  debts.  Students  also  doubt  the  publication's 
credibility  and  thus,  are  reluctant  to  join  the  yearbook 
staff. 

But,  should  the  blame  rest  entirely  on  Mike  Kline? 
While  it  is  obvious  that  he  failed  to  complete  his  duties 
as  Pegasus  editor,  this  situation  has  greater  implica- 
tions. 

In  the  past,  the  editors  of  both  the  Pegasus  and  the 
Elm  have  been  recommended  by  the  departing  editor 
and  selected  by  the  Board  of  Publications.  Recently,  the 
Board  has  merely  "rubber-stamped"  the  departing 
editor's  selection  without  thoroughly  considering  the 
candidate.  The  system  has  serious  flaws  because  it 
reflects  the  opinion  of  only  one  person,  and  the  judge- 
ment of  the  editor  may  not  always  be  reliable. 

The  Board  of  Publications  was  created  initially  to 
regulate  and  supervise  campus  publications.  Over  the 
last  several  years,  the  Board  of  Publications  has  failed 
to  fulfill  its  real  purpose  and  function.  Its  main  duty 
should  be  to  select  individuals  it  feels  can  adequately 
fulfill  editorial  obligations  to  both  the  students  and  the 
administration.  This  responsibility  also  lies  with  the 
departing  editor,  who  must  carefully  consider  his 
recommendation  for  the  editorship.  This  selection  must 
reflect  the  active  participation  of  all  members  of  the 
Board  including  the  departing  editor. 

To  avoid  mismanagement  of  funds,  the  Board  should 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
budgetary  status  of  the  College's  publications.  In  the 
case  of  the  yearbook,  which  does  not  show  evidence  of 
its  work  on  a  weekly  basis,  the  Board  must  regularly 
monitor  the  progress  of  the  book. 

S.A.H. 
A.J.S. 


Letter  to  the  Lditot! 

Former  Editor 
criticized 


Ptters  to  the  Editor: 


Washington  College  Elm-Friday,  November,  16.  l»8t<)age  3 


Thanksgiving  dinner  marred  by  ""rules 


rw 


Could  you  explain  to  me  why 
WC  Food  Service  finds  it 
jcessary     to    hold  -the 
ianksgiving  Dinner  the  ex- 
same    way   every   year 
t,pn    there    are     decidely 
any  flaws  in  the  procedure? 
have   been    hoping    every 
■ar  that  they'd  learn  from 
eir  mistakes.  Last  year,  I 
thcred    together    the 
icessary  number  of  friends 
id  wc  signed  up  for  a  table, 
heaved  our  way  through  a 
iry  confused   and  massive 
oivcl  at  the  "reception"  in 
Student  Center.  At  the  last 
omcnt,  one  of  our  party  was 
ken  ill  and  was  unable  to  at- 
I    informed    the    an- 
mncer  of  this  and  he  said 
at  it  was  not  a  problem.  It 
asn't   until   we    were   sent 
istairs  to  the  dining  hall  that 
were  informed  that  this 
as  a  break  in  the  "rules." 


We  were  required  to  "find" 
another  person  to  accompany 
our  party.  How  we  were  to  do 
this  we  weren't  informed. 

It  was  not  only  the  fact  that 
the  system  was  totally 
unorganized  and  frustrating 
to  all  parties  concerned,  but 
that  the  members  of  the  Food 
Service  Staff  I  encountered 
were,  plainly  speaking,  rude. 
We  weren't  told  about  the 
situation  and  what  we  were 
expected  to  do;  we  were  yell- 
ed at  and  even  physically 
pushed. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  year's 
Thanksgiving  Dinner  would 
be  more  organized  and  that 
the  staff  would  be  more  in- 
formed of  what  each  other 
was  doing.  My  hopes  for  such 
progress  were  shattered  as  I 
went  to  attend  this  year's 
"Special  Dinner."  There  was 
the  same  mass  of  confused 


faces,  on  both  the  side  of 
students  and  the  staff  of  the 
Food  Service.  (It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  I  tried 
the  unreserved  system  this 
time). 

Because  of  the  experience  I 
went    through    last    year    I 


decided  that  it  wasn't  worth 
the  struggle  and  left  to  eat 
dinner  at  Pizza  Hut.  I  didn't 
want  to  associate  Thanksgiv- 
ing, which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
time  of  relaxation,  good  cheer 
and  a  warm  caring  feeling, 
with  rudeness,  confusion,  and 


frustration.  Will  you  please 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  and  make  steps  to 
change  the  procedures  of  the 
Thanksgiving  Dinner  at  WC 
in  the  future- 
Phyllis  V.  Proctor 


Cater     defends     action 


I  wish  to  clarify  the  punish- 
ment accorded  to  the  two 
freshmen  students  who  broke 
into  McAlpin  Art  Studio  in  an 
intoxicated  condition  on 
Halloween  night  and 
destroyed  pottery  works  in 
progress.  After  conferring 
with  the  Dean  of  Students,  I 
heard  appeals  from  the  two 
students  for  an  alternative  to 
their  suspension  from 
Washington  College  for  the 
remainder  of  this  semester.  I 


heard  with  them  the  com- 
plaint stated  by  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Art  students.  I 
then  reconrmiended  to  Dean 
Mclntire  that  she  consider  an 
alternative  which  would  be 
more  meaningful  than  six 
week's  suspension  from  the 
College.  She  has  accepted  my 
advice  and  administered 
punishment  which  includes: 
one  year's  disciplinary  proba- 
tion (which  carries  the  penal- 
ty of  not  being  allowed  to  join 


social  fraternities  and  im- 
mediate expulsion  in  the 
event  of  any  serious  viola- 
tions), a  punitive  fine  to  be 
awarded  to  the  Art  Program, 
a  remedial  and  supervised 
work  program,  and  suspen- 
sion until  further  notice  from 
any  varsity  sports  -  at  a 
minimum,  the  whole  of  tiiis 
academic  year. 

Let     there     be     no 
misunderstanding.  This  was 
(continued  on  page  9) 


THE  ROVING  REPORTER 


by  Victor  Crawford 


Question: 


What 


does 


your 


organization         need? 


Sue  DePasquale-sophomore 
Towson,  Md. 
Band  Member 

Musicians!  We  need  musicians 
for  the  band!  Anyone  who's  had 
any  experience  in  high  school  is 
welcome  to  play  in  the  band. 
Rehearsals  are  on  Monday  night  at 
6:30inTawes. 


Amy  Self  ert-senior 
Perry  Hall,  Md. 
Editor,  The  Elm 

"I  would  like  two  Macintosh  com- 
puters, more  staff  reporters,  and  a 
printer  who  isn't  40  miles  away.  " 


Missy  Combes-senior 
Huntington,  Long  Island 
SGA  President 

"I  need  a  Macintosh,  a  gavel,  and 
a  concerned,  interested  and  sup- 
portive public." 


Laura  Mooney-senior 
Rockville,  Md. 
President,  Writer's  Union 

"The  Writer's  Union  could 
always  use  more  people  -  writers, 
editors,  readers,  and  an  audience 
for  lectures  and  readings!  A  punch 
bowl  for  Bell  House  wouldn't  be 
bad,  either." 


Benjamin  Peach-freshman 
Stevensville,  Md. 
President.  French  Club 

The  Frenrn  Club  needs  more 
Woney.  We  were  given  50  dollars 
'Or  the  semester:  what  can  you  do 
*ith  that? 


Aina  I.  Carlsson-freshman 

Bolivia 

Spanish  Club 

"The  Spanish  Club  needs  also 
students  who  are  not  currently  in- 
volved in  a  Spanish  course,  but  also 
those  who  are  interested  in  the 
Spanish  language,  culture,  and  ac- 
tivities. Join  us." 


Stephen  Meehan-sophomore 
Chestertown,  Md. 
The  Shoreman 's  Advocate 
"The  Shoreman's  .4dvocate's ef- 
forts would  be  greatly  simplified 
with  a  designated  office  space  and 
a  word  processor." 


Phvllis  V.  Proctor-senior 
Shady  Side,  Md. 
Editor,  Pegasus 

"Pegasus  needs  an  office  and 
photographers.  If  you  see  any,  'c 
me  know,  O.K.?. ..Oh  -  money  is 
always  needed,  right?  But  most  of 
all  we  need  a  Mike  Kline  dan- 
board." 
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Album  review: 


''Unforgettable  Fire"  emphasizes  optimism 


by  Cathy  Beck 

Staff  Reporter 

And  you  know  its  time  toga 

through  the  sleet  and  driving 

snow 

across  the  fields  of  mourning 
to  a 

light  that 's  in  the  distance. . . 
( "  A  Sort  of  Homecoming' ' ) 


With  these  words,  U2  begins 
a  musical  political  statement 
in  their  latest  album,  The  Un- 
forgettable Fire. 


An  Irish  group  consisting  of 
Bono  (vocals).  The  Edge 
(keyboards,  vocals),  Adam 
Clayton  (bass),  and  Larry 
Mullen  Junior  (dnmis),  U2 
continues  the  political  focus 
that  they  have  developed  and 
strengthened  in  their  recent 
years  of  popularity.  They 
have  sung  of  war  and  grim 
new  years  in  the  past,  presen- 
ting themselves  as  "positive 
punks"  who  are  more  than 
simply  bitter  young  rebels. 
In  The  Unforgettable  Fire, 
however,  the  messages  have 


evolved  from  the  desolate  im- 
ages in  War,  their  last  studio 
album.  The  focus  of  these 
musicians  is  now  on  a 
cautious  optimism  for  the 
future.  Their  lyrics,  however, 
do  not  ignore  nor  rationalize 
brutal  realities  of  the  past 
and  present. 

U2  uses  American  people 
and  events,  as  well  as 
references  to  their  own 
homeland,  to  develop  their 
political  idea.  In  "Pride  (In 
the  Name  of  Love),"  for  in- 


Rogerio  Trio  to  perform 


One  of  America's  most 
celebrated  classical  music 
ensembles,  the  Rogeri  Trio, 
will  perform  as  part  of  the 
Washington  College  concert 
Series  on  Wednesday, 
November  28,  at  8:00  p.m.  In 
the  Tawes  Theatre  of  the  Gib- 
son Fine  Arts  Center. 

The  trio  is  composed  ot 
violinist  Richard  young, 
cellist  Carter  Brey,  and 
pianist  William  Doppmann. 
formed  in  1976,  the  Rogeri 
Trio  has  met  with 
remarkable  public  and 
critical  acclaim  in  tours 
throughout  the  United  States. 
The  trio  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Cleveland  orchestra  and 
by  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
for  performances  ot  the 
Beethoven  Triple  Concerto, 
and  has  been  the  resident 
ensemble  at  Oberlin  Conser- 
vatory, Hartt  College  of 
Music,  and  at  Yale  where 
they  presented  the  complete 
Brahms  chamber  music  with 
the  Tokyo  String  Quartet. 

Richard  Young  began  his 
career  at  age  13  when  he  per- 
formed tor  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  Belgium  at  her  palace  in 
Brussels.  Since  then  he  has 


performed  in  recitals  and  solo 
appearances  with  orchestra 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  Gifted  with  what 
the  New  York  Times  called  a 
"special  virtuosity,"  Young 
includes  in  his  repertoire 
works  of  today's  composers 
as  well  as  those  of  the 
masters.  He  has  recorded  for 
'Vox,  Angelicum,  Turnabout 
and  Orion  Records. 

Called  "one  ot  the  three  or 
tour  best  cellists  of  the  new 
generation"  by  National 
Symphony  director,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich,  Carter  Brey  is 
a  top  prizewinner  in  several 
major  international  competi- 
tions and  last  year  received 
three  major  awards:  the 
Michaels  Award  ot  Young 
Concert  Artists,  the  Piatigor- 
sky  Memorial  Prize,  and  the 
Avery  Fisher  Grant.  He  has 
appeared  or  is  scheduled  to 
appear  as  a  soloist  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  Na- 
tional Symphony,  and  the 
Seattle,  Houston,  and  Pitt- 
sburgh Symphonies.  A 
sought-after  chamber  musi- 
cian, he  has  appeared  at  the 
Santa  Fe  Chamber  Music 
Festival  and  as  guest  artist 


with    the    Chamber    Music 
Society  ot  Lincoln  Center. 

Pianist  William  Doppmann 
made  his  solo  debut  with  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  at  age 
10.  When  he  was  19  he  won 
two  major  international  com- 
petitions, the  Naiunburg  and 
the  Michaels  Award  of 
Chicago,  and  at  age  23  was 
sponsored  by  the  Leventritt 
Foundation  in  concerto  per- 
formances across  the  United 
States.  Acclaimed  as  "a 
pianist  giant"  by  the 
Washington  Post,  Dopp- 
mann has  made  solo  ap- 
pearances with  such  major 
orchestras  as  the  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Houston,  Seattle  and 
Tokyo  Symphonies.  He  is  also 
a  highly-regarded  composer. 
Pianist  Robin  McCabe,  who 
/opened  the  Concert  Series 
last  month,  was  a  student  of 
Doppmann. 

The  Rogeri  Trio  will  per- 
form Mozart's  Trio  in  B  Flat 
Major  K.502,  Beethoven's 
Trio  in  E  Flat  Major,  Op.  70, 
No.  2,  and  Tchaikovsky's 
Trio,  Opus  50. 

All  students  may  attend  the 
concert  tor  tree. 


WANTED! 

Jurors,  Lawyers,  Chairman 

for 
The  Student  Judiciary  Board 

Applications  available  in  the 
Student  A  f fairs  Office 

(Application  deadline:  noon,  Wednesday,  November  21 ,  1984) 
For  more  Information  contact 
Amy  Seifert  or  Missy  Lombes 


stance,  Bono's  voice  evokes 
images  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  as  he  reminds  us  of 
violence  in  our  not-so-distant 
past:  "One  washed  on  an 
empty  beach.. .In  the  name  ot 
love  -  what  more  in  the  name 
of  love?" 

This  type  of  imagery  and 
emotion,  backed  by  the 
band's  characteristic  driving 
guitar  rhythms  and  heavy 
bass  lines,  gives  The  Un- 
forgettable Fire  a  sense  of 
urgency  that  has  been  a  con- 
sistent quality  of  U2  since  the 
group  formed.  Every  song  on 
the  album  has  this  sense. 
From  the  first  frenzied  drum 
tempo  of  "A  Sort  ot 
Homecoming"  to  the  final 
fading  keyboards  in  "MLK" 


(another  tribute  to  the  cii 
rights  activist),  the  need  I 
social  change  is  strongly  pi 
sent  in  both  voice  and  musitj 


Although  their  words  m 
be  harsh  and  their  imaj 
disturbing,  the  members 
U2  prove  themselves  inds 
to  be  "positive  punks 
Through  their  music,  theyi 
vocate  the  construction 
possible  futures,  closing  «i 
this  hopeful  prayer: 

Go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep 
May    all    your    dreams  ^ 
realized 

And    if    the    thunderclil^ 
passes  rain 
So  let  it  rain 
So  let  it  be. 

("MU 


Pleasants  will 
discuss  pop  art 


On  Monday,  November  19, 
music  critic  Henry  Pleasants 
will  speak  on  musical  pop  art 
at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Room  of  Miller  Library. 
The  following  morning  at 
9:00,  Pleasants  will  hold  an 
informal  discussion  ot 
popular  music.  This  will  take 
place  in  Room  9  ot  the  Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center. 

Pleasants  is  the  London 
music  critic  for  the 
International  Herald  Tribune 
in  Paris  and  the  London 
editor  tor  Stereo  Review 
published  in  New  York,  posts 
he  has  held  since  1967.  He  was 
the  Central  European  music 
correspondent  tor  the  New 
York  Times  from  1945  until 


1955,  and  he  has  served 
Munich,  Bern  and  Bonn  « 
the  U.S.  Foreign  Service. 

He  is  the  author  ot  seva 
books,  including  Serii 
Music  -  And  All  That  Jd 
The  Great  American  Popi 
Singers,  and  The  Agonj\ 
Modern  Music.  A  contribJ 
to  such  publications  as  a 
Fidelity,  Melody  Maker,  i| 
Punch,  Pleasants  has  I 
peared  frequently  on  Bl 
musical  TV  and  radio 
grams. 

Pleasant's    visit    is    sp| 
sored  by  the  Washington  i 
lege  Lecture  Series  and 
Gibson/Wagner    Visit) 
Fund. 


Exxon  and  Richfield 
pledge  grants 


The  Exxon  Education  and 
the  Atlantic  Richfield  founda- 
tions have  pledged  grants 
totaling  $70,000  to  support  the 
second  year's  program  of  the 
Wye  Faculty  Seminar. 

Founded  in  1983  by  Presi- 
dent Douglass  Cater  and 
Hampden-Sydney  College 
President  Josiah  Bunting  m, 
the  Seminar  serves  as  a 
forum  where  college  teachers 
and  experts  from  various 
fields  exchange  ideas  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Aspen  Ex- 
ecutive Seminar. 

In  describing  the  program, 
Douglass  Cater  said,  "It  ad- 


dresses a  central  need  otij 
fessors  teaching  in  the  si 
liberal-arts  college  —  the  r» 
to  associate  with  coUeai* 
in  other  colleges  and  oJ 
disciplines  as  well  as  to^ 
stimulated  by  nr 
academicians  in  probing  | 
ideas  and  values  they  teac 
Josiah  Bunting  remarrf 
"We  believe  the  Wye  SemiJ 
should  serve  as  a  natim 
model,  involving  orofes* 
from  numerous  colleges  * 
making  possible  a  <* 
laborative  examination  off 
citizenship  demands  impol 
by  our  democratic  systi 
which  we  too  often  ignorel| 
our  educational  institution: 


^  and  GREENHOUSES 

Flowers  for  all  occasions. 
Roses,  Corsages,  &  Balloon  Bouquets. 

RD1,BOX675 

CHESTERTOWN,  MARYLAND  21620 

(3011778-2200 


Need  a  Ride  Home  for  the  Holidays t 


Advertise  in 

the  Elm 

Classified  Section! 


Elm  classified  rate;  $.10  per  word.  There  is  a  minimum  charge  of  $3.50  per 
week  that  ad  runs.  Send  your  message  and  payment  to:  Charles  Coney, 
Washington  College  Elm,  Chestertown,  MD  21620. 


^ 
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Geddes  slated  to  discuss  architecture 


Ttie  Princeton  architect  and 
educator  selected  by 
Washington  College  officials 
lo  design  new  campus 
(acilities  will  speak  on  the 
CJiestertown  campus  Mon- 
day, November  26.  Robert 
Geddes,  an  award-winning 
irchiteet,  will  discuss  "The 
ihape  of  the  Future:  Current 
Issues  in  Architecture  and 
Society"  at  ;8:00  p.m.  in  Hyn- 
ion  Lounge.  His  lecture  is 
iponsored  by  the  Washington 
J)Uege  Lecture  Series. 

Geddes,  a  founding  partner 
t  Geddes  Brecher  Quails 
Cunningham:  Architects, 
taught   architecture   at   the 


University  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1951  until  1965.  He  was 
the  first  dean  of  Princeton 
University's  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture from  1965  until 
1982.  At  Princeton,  Geddes  in- 
troduced new  programs  in  ur- 
ban studies,  European 
cultural  studies,  and 
traiiSportation  and  en- 
vironmental studies. 

He  also  established 
undergraduate  programs  in 
architectural  history  and 
theory,  and  civil  engineering 
and  architecture;  a  master's 
program  in  architecture  and 
urban  design;  and  doctoral 
programs  in  the  history  and 


theory  of  architecture,  social 
and  behavioral  studies  in  ar- 
chitecture, and  historic  struc- 
ture studies  in  architecture. 

Geddes  received  the  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Architec- 
tural Education  from  The 
American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects and  the  Association 
of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Ar- 
chitecture this  past  March. 
Said  his  nominators  for  this 
award,  "He  sees  architecture 
always  as  part  of  a  much 
larger  picture  of  nature  and 
society.  As  an  examplar  for 
an    entire    generation    of 


graduates  from  Princeton,  he 
has  seriously  affected  the  ar- 
chitecture of  this  country  in  a 
profound  and  lasting  way." 

A  native  of  Philade^Dhia, 
Geddes  attended  Yale 
University  and  Harvard's 
Graduate  School  of  Design, 
where  he  received  a  master 
of  architectiu-e  degree  in  1950. 
He  has  written  numerous  ar- 
ticles for  architectural  jour- 
nals, student  publications  and 
professional  society  hand- 
books. He  has  lectured  widely 
and  has  served  on  several 
design  juries  and  on  boards  of 
many  civic  organizations. 


For  Washington  College, 
Geddes  has  been  selected  to 
design  plans  for  two  new 
academic  buildings:  an 
academaic  resources  center 

and  a  science  laboratory 
center.  He  also  will  design 
plans  for  three  renovation 
projects:  the  conversion  of 
the  old  boiler  plant  into  a 
creative  arts  studio,  renova- 
tion of  Dunning  Hall  (housing 
the  sciences),  and  renovation 
of  Bunting  Hall  stacks  for  of- 
fice space.  These  projects  are 
expected  to  be  underway,  if 
not  complete,  within  five 
years. 


Washington  College  grad  stars    on    PBS 


Actress  Victoria  Gadsden, 
1979  graduate  of 
Washington  College,  has 
reached  a  milestone  in  her 
career,  earning  a  starring 
role  in  an  educational  televi- 
sion series. 

She  had  no  trouble  playing 
Ihe  role  of  an  oceanographer 
on  a  whale-research  expedi- 
lion  -  until  whales  actually 
showed  up. 

Then  I  lost  my  'scientific 
calm,"  she  says  of  her  film- 
-naking  experience  on  loca- 
ion  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  "I 
ound  myself  leaping  into  the 
lir  and  screaming  in  excite- 
nent." 

The  film,  an  adventure- 
locumentary  series  called 
The  Voyage  of  the  Mimi," 
iremiered  in  September  over 
PBS  television  stations 
cross  the  country  (check 
ocal  listings ) . 
The  Voyage  of  the  Mimi" 
the  TV  centerpiece  of  a 
roundbreaking  new  pro- 
ram  in  science  and  math 
iducation  for  children  from 
rades  four  through  six. 
'reated  by  the  Project  in 
icience  and  Mathematics 
Education  at  Bank  Street  Col- 
ege  in  New  York  City,  it  is 
he  first  major  effort  to  com- 
ine  broadcast  TV,  books. 
Id  computer   software   for 


classroom  use.  The  materials 
are  available  to  schools  this 
fall  from  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston. 

Bank  Street  College,  which 
is  known  for  its  innovative 
work  in  early  childhood 
education,  began  the  "Mimi" 
project  with  major  funding 
from  the  V.S.  Department  of 
Education.  Holt,  Rinehart 
and  Winston,  a  unit  of  CBS 
Publishing,  is  publishing  and 
distributing  the  printed 
materials  and  computer  soft- 
ware to  schools. 


Cvi  cii>  .\si 
C<  If  tr  Suci 

Donuls.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Bieaklast  SAM.     11  A.M. 

Lunch  •  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 


Thurs.-Sat. 


5A.M. -eP.M. 
5  A.M. -9  P.M. 
5A.M. ■2P.M. 


MISSDS 
SNACK  BAR 

HOURS: 

8:»a.lB.-1t:««'mftON- 

SUSOAY 


The  "Mimi"  project  is  aim- 
ed at  helping  children  gain  a 
better  understanding  of 
science,  mathematics  and 
technology.  The  subject  of 
whales  was  chosen  because 
research  has  revealed  that 
whales  have  great  appeal  for 
children  and  can  be  a  rich 
resource  for  teaching  and 
learning. 

The  TV  program  depicts 
the  adventures  of  two  scien- 
tists, their  young  research 
assistants,  the  captain  of  the 
boat,     and    his     ll-vear-old 


Theater  tour  offered 


Towson  State  University  is 
offering  a  theater  tour  to  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  Paris 
January  1-17. 

This  faculty  escorted  trip 
includes  round-trip  transpor- 
tation from  Baltimore,  seven 
nights  in  London,  three  nights 
in  Edinburgh,  five  nights  in 
Paris,  hotel  accomodations, 
continental  breakfast  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  English 
breakfast  in  Edinburgh,  half- 


day  tour  of  London  and  Paris, 
sightseeing  and  transfers  bv 
private  motorcoach,  and 
theater  tickets  with  a 
backstage  tour. 

Tourists  will  travel  by  tram 
from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
and  by  air  from  Edinburgh  to 
Paris.  Travel  bags,  maps, 
local  literature,  and  passport 
photo  service  will  be 
available. 


"Campus  Calendar  ' — 

Friday,  November  16 

Basketball  at  Western  Maryland  Invitational 

7:30  p.m. :  Fihn  Series  "Broadway  Danny  Rose,"  BUI  Smith 

Saturday,  November  17 
Basketball  at  Western  Maryland  Invitational 
9:00  p.m.:  Casino  Night,  sponsored  by  Alpha  Chi  Omega; 
Minta  Martin  Lounge 

Sunday,  November  18 
7:30  p.m.:   Film  Series  "Broadway  Danny  Rose;"  Bill 
Smith 

Monday,  November  19 
8:00  p.m.:    Lecture  Series  and  Gibson/Wagner  Visitors 
Fund  "The  Art  of  the  American  Popular  Singer,"  by  Heiur 
Pleasants;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 

Tuesday,  November  20 
10:00  a.m.:   Lecture  Series  and  Gibson/Wagner  Visitors 
Fund  "Mommg  Seminar,"  by  Henry  Pleasants;  Room  9 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 


Live  Entertainment 

at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 
"Dark  Horse" 

Saturday,  November  16 

8:30-12:30  p.m. 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


grandson'  during  a  6-week 
voyage  aboard  the  72-foot 
ketch  Mimi  to  study  hump- 
back whales  in  the  Gulf  of 
Maine.  Miss  Gadsden  plays 
the  role  of  Dr.  Anne  Abrams, 
an  oceanographer  who  is  the 
chief  scientist  on  the  research 
expedition.  During  the  course 
of  the  13-week  series,  the 
members  of  the  expedition 
navigate  the  boat,  track  and 
study  whales  and  their  en- 
vironment, and  struggle  to 
survive  on  an  uninhabited 
island  after  a  storm  damages 


the  boat's  hull.  Ea"ch 
dramatic  episode  is  followed 
by  a  15-minute  documentary 
on  related  themes. 

Gadsden  received  a  B.A.  in 
drama  in  1979.  While  at 
Washington,  she  performed 
in  university  and  regional 
theater  productions.  In  New 
York,  she  is  currently  study- 
ing at  the  Terry  Schreiber 
Studio  and  was  recently  in  the 
off-off  Broadway  production 
of  "The  Simpleton  of  the 
Unexpected  Isles." 


^Notes  from  the  Coffee  House : 


C-house  changes  hours 


by  Claire  Batthany 

Due  to  student  concern, 
there  will  be  a  change  of  C- 
House  hours.  The  Coffee 
House  will  now  be  open  Mon- 
day through  Thursday  from  9 
p.m.  to  1:30  a.m.  Last  call  tor 
beer  and  wine  will  be  at  12:45 
a.m.  before  we  stop  serving 


at  1  a.m.  We  will  stop  serving 
food  at  1 :  15  a.m.  The  C-House 
will  then  close  at  1:30  a.m. 
However,  if  we  find  we  arel 
not  busy  at  midnight,  closing! 
time  will  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  manager  on  duty. 

Please  note  that  the  new 
hours  will  be  on  a  trial  basis 
only.  We  need  your  support. 


«    ; 


ATTITUDE 
ADJUSTMENT 
HOURS" 

Come  join  in  the  Student  Center 

Friday,  Nov.  16th 

5-7  p.m. 

Featuring  special  low  imports 

and 

"Buffalo  Wings" 

10*  per  oz. 


/ 


FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  •  778-0049 
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Not  quit 
Ches 

by  John  Cumn 
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fVbove:  restoring  Chestertown 


Right;  not  restoring  Chestertow 


»V*V* 


;o  scenic 
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(Left  and  below) 

Pictured  here  are  both  ends 

of  Water  Street. 


Et  Eric  Lorberer 


!ili 


Special  thanks  to  J.M. 
Fragomeni,  Sandy  Hortdatil, 
and  Amy  Seifert  for  technical 
assistance. 


J 
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A     tale      of    two   Thanksgivings 


On  Wednesday  night, 
November  14,  the  WC  Food 
Service  sponsored  its  annual 
Thanksgiving  Dinner.  Stu- 
dents register  in  tables  of  eight 
to  enjoy  their  holiday  repast. 
Students  who  donated  their 
turkey  to  Chestertown's  needy 
dined  in  Hynson  Lounge.  At 
left,  Walter  Cox,  Danielle 
Kolobow  Odelle  Powers  and 
friends  enjoy  their  "birdless" 
meal.  At  right,  several 
freshmen  look  on  hungrily  as 
Ed  DeWaters  carves  the  sizzl- 
ing fowl  at  a  table  in  the  main 
dining  room. 


pnotobyJ.M.  Fragomeni 


Help  on  the  way 


Computer  brings  new  aid  for  thesis  writers 

byaaireYaniga  All   catalogue   information         m        ^  0^^  ^^P^  --^^^^H 


by  Claire  Yaniga 
Chief  Reporter 

Frustrated  theses  writers 
take  heart!  Miller  Library 
has  increased  its  access  to 
books  and  periodicals  of 
potential  use  to  students  and 
faculty  via  PALINBT,  a 
computer-based  inter-Ubrary 
loan  system. 

PALINET  operates  out  of  a 
data-base  in  Ohio.  It  is  func- 
tional in  a  network  of  inter- 
loan  communication  for  3,000 
to  4,000  libraries  across  the 
country.  This  widely  in- 
creases Miller  Library's 
resources. 

Should  a  student  desire  a 
periodical  or  a  book  which 
Miller  Library  lacks,  it  can 
now  be  easily  and  rapidly  ob- 
tained through  the  new 
system. 

"It  (PALINET)  brings 
Washington  College  in  line 
with  the  best  of  modern 
technology,  "  stated  William 
Tubbs,  librarian  at  Miller 
library. 

In  order  to  use  PALINET, 
only  the  title  of  the  sought- 
after  book/periodical  need  be 
known.  The  title  is  typed  into 
the  computer  terminal  and 
the  system  works  to  produce 
a  complete  listing  of  every 
registered  library  which 
possesses  the  needed 
material.  A  request  is  then 
made,  through  the  computer, 
directly  to  the  participating 
Ubrary  which  is  in  possession 
of  the  book/periodical. 


All  catalogue  information 
about  the  book  or  periodical  is 
displayed  on  the  screen.  The 
computer  goes  about  the  task 
of  locating  the 
book/periodical  and  presen- 
ting the  information  in  a  very 
friendly  way. 

"It's  the  idea  of  making 
things  available  to  the 
students  and  faculty  that's  so 
exciting,"  commented  Tubbs. 

This  system  is  now  used  to 
complete  the  library's 
cataloguing  of  new  books  and 
has  decreased  the  delay  in 
making  new  books  accessible 
to  students  and  faculty  by  ap- 
proximately 12  weeks.  It  now 
takes  approximately  three 
weeks  to  wait  for  a  new  book 
to  arrive,  be  catalogued  and 
placed  on  the  shelf. 

Participation  in  PALINET 
is  a  great  asset  to  students 
when  the  time  factor  is  ex- 
amined. Three  days  or  more 
of  waiting  for  an  inter-library 
loan  request  to  arrive  at 
another  library  are  now 
eliminated  through  use  of  the 
new  system. 

PALINET  demonstrations 
for  faculty  members  are 
scheduled  tor  Friday, 
November  16  and  Tuesday, 
November  20.  Although  stu- 
dent demonstrations  have  not 
been  scheduled,  Mr.  Tubbs  is 
eager  to  explain  and 
demonstrate  the  system  to  all 
interested  students.  These 
students  are  encouraged  to 
contact  Mr.  Tubbs  in  his  of- 
fice in  the  library. 


ptiotobyJM.Fra/iomeni 

Librarian  Mrs.  Lavinia  Slagle  uses  the  newlY  acquired  resource    search  computer  to  find  out 
where  needed  materials  are  stored   in  libraries  across  the  country. 

Science  course  shows  relevence 


'<imlni<f 


Elegant  Dining 

in  an  Intimate 

Atmosphere 


Call  778-2100  for 
reservations. 

Keep  us  in  mind  for 
Christmas  parties. 


by  Thomas  Shuster 
Staff  Reporter 
According  to  Professor 
Donald  Munson,  biology  'as  it 
is  relevant  to  an  educated 
citizen,"  is  what  a  student  can 
expect  in  Genes,  Nature  and 
Society,  the  new  Biology  100 
course  offered  this  Fall.  The 
course,  along  with  new 
Chemistry  and  Physics  100  of- 
ferings this  Spring,  is  part  of 
an  effort  to  provide  non- 
science  majors  with  in- 
teresting and  useful  courses 
that  will  also  satisfy  distribu- 
tion. Sophomore  English  ma- 
jor, Suzie  Vrba  commented, 
"Dr.  Munson  teaches  the  sub- 
ject in  relation  to  our  lives 


and  not  just  as  science  in  and 
of  itself." 

Three  years  ago,  after 
science  became  a  distribution 
requirement,  many  non- 
science  majors  found 
themselves  facing  difficulty 
in  attaining  acceptable 
grades.  A  course  entitled 
Natural  Science,  combining 
all  the  science  disciplines, 
was  offered  specifically  for 
non-majors  to  fill  distribu- 
tion. Partly  due  to  its  difficul- 
ty. Natural  Science  was  not 
judged  to  be  successful  by 
members  of  the  science 
department  who  reduced  the 
course  to  a  combination  of 
chemistry  and  physics.  This 


year  saw  Natural  Seiche 
dropped  for  the  new  series  of 
100  level  courses,  of  which 
Genes,  Nature  and  Society  is 
apart. 

The  basic  dif f eence  between 
General  Biology  and  the  100 
level  course  is  'in  the  nature 
of  the  material  covered,"  said 
Munson.  Genes,  Nature  and 
Society  deals  with  issues 
relating  more  to  relevant, 
social  hiunan  concerns  such 
as  birth  control,  overpopula- 
tion, ecology  and  the  environ- 
ment. General  Biology,  con- 
versely, concentrates  on 
material  of  "a  more 
(cominued  on  page  9) 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10  %  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs  778-2988 

Party  Discounts  Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

W/e  Cosh  Student  Checl<s  with  Proper  l.D. 
FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CARE  NEEDS 

STOP  IN  AT 

JIM'S  coueeiHeiems  MOBIL 

Gos-Cor  wosh  ond  Repair-Ci9S/7.79  per  carton 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 
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Moody  recognized  for  superior  woric 


pboto  by  Kevin  C 

Tyrone  Moody  Is  selected  WCFS  Employee  of  the  month.' 

=Notes  from  the  Kitchen         " 


WC  students  donate 
six  turkeys  to  needy 


byDairellJester 

I  would  like  to  thank 
everyone  who  attended  the 
Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice's Traditional  Thanksgiv- 
ing Dinner  last  Wednesday 
night.  I  hope  that  everyone 
had  a  good  time  and  enjoyed 
the  meal  as  much  as  the  Food 
Service  staff  enjoyed  prepar- 
ing it.  Thanks  should  go  out  to 
the  50  students  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  "give-a-bird" 
program.  It  was  out  of  your 
generosity  and 
thoughtfulness  that  six  needy 
families  in  Kent  County  will 
have  a  happy  Thanksgiving 


this  year.  Thanks  are  also  in 
order  tor  the  W.C.F.S.  staff. 
Also,  the  student  line  and 
dishroom  workers  should  be 
commended  for  a  job  well 
done.  Fmally,  thanks  to  Greg 
Joyner  and  the  Food  Service 
Committee  for  their  efforts  in 
making  the  dinner  a  success. 

A  reminder  to  all  students 
that  the  last  meal  served 
before  Thanksgiving  break 
will  be  lunch  on  Wednesday, 
November  21.  The  first  meal 
after  the  break  will  be 
breakfast  on  Monday, 
November  26. 


Course  is  relevant 


(continued  from  page  8) 
biological  nature,"  explained 
Mimson. 

Dr.  Munson  was  able  to 
teach  Biology  100  this 
semester  due  to  the  staff  ad- 
dition of  visiting  Professor 
Stuart  Bamf  orth  from  Tulane 
University.  Bamforth,  by  tak- 
ing over  General  Biology  this 
semester,  allowed  Munson  to 
teach  Biology  100.. 

Critics  of  Biology  100  initial- 
ly beUeved  the  course  would 
be  too  easy,  but  students 
presently  in  the  course  have 
not  found  this  to  be  the  case. 
Munson  commented  "I  hope 
the  students  are  getting  more 
out  of  it  than  their  grades  in- 
dicate." Test  results  so  far 
have  shown  that  the  course  is 
definitelv  not  an  "easy  A." 

Despite  conflicting  student 
attitudes  about  the  course,  tor 
students  with  "one  shot  at  a 
Biology  course.  Genes, 
Nature  and  Society  is  in  many 
ways  more  important  than  a 
General     Biology     course," 


asserted  Munson.  This  view  is 
also  held  by  junior 
Psychology  major  Cathy 
Cooper.  She  said,  "For  a  lot  of 
people  who  have  to  take 
science  but  aren't  interested 
in  it  for  future  use,  it's  good 
because  it  offers  a  broad 
overview  instead  of 
specifics." 


EMPLOYEE  OF 
THE  MONTH 

The  Washington  College 
Food  Service  is  proud  to  an- 
nounce that  Tyrone  Moody 
has  been  named  the  Food  Ser- 
vice's Employee  of  the  Month 
for  November.  Tyrone  receiv- 
ed this  award  as  a  result  of  a 
vote  taken  by  a  random  selec- 
tion of  non-management 
employees  of  the  Washington 
College  Food  Service. 

Tyrone  was  born  in  Kent 
County  on  March  10, 1955.  He 
currently  resides  at 
Woodsedge  Apartments  in 
Fairlee.  Tyrone  is  the  proud 
father  of  one  daughter, 
Senikka,  3  and  is  expecting  a 
new  addition  to  his  family  in 
April. 


Tyrone  graduated  from 
Kent  County  High  School  in 
1974  and  worked  at  Upper 
Shore  Aging  and  for  Eastern 
Neck  Island  before  starting  to 
work  for  Washington  College. 
Tyrone  says  that  the  reason 
he  started  working  for  the 
Food  Service  was  because 
"he  heard  that  it  was  a  good 
place  to  work  with  good 
benefits."  Tyrone  has  been 
working  at  Washington  Col- 
lege for  five  and  a  half  years. 
He  has  worked  his  way  up 
from  pots  and  pans  to  after- 
noon porter,  evening  cook, 
and  salad  person. 

Tyrone  stated  that  he  en- 
joys working  for  the 
Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice  because   of   the    "good 


working  atmosphere." 
Another  reason  he  enjoys 
working  at  the  Dining  Hall  is 
that  it  gives  him  the  op- 
portunity to  'work  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  kitchen" 
and  because  he  gets  to  "meet 
new  people  and  students. " 

In  his  spare  time,  Tyrone 
enjoys  being  with  his  family. 
He  also  enjoys  washing  cars, 
watching  sports  on  television, 
and  playing  cards  with  his 
friends. 

The  Washington  College 
Food  Service  congratulates 
Tyrone  on  being  selected  as 
the  Employee  of  the  Month 
-and  would  like  to  thank  him 
for  the  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion he  has  given  to  the  Dining 
HaU. 


Editor     criticized 


Jcontinued  from  pase  2} 
With  the  inadequate 
materials  provided  by  Mike 
Kline,  Phyllis  Procter  is  now 
attempting  to  put  together  the 
1983-64  Pegasus  without  be- 
ing paid.  This  endeavor  is 
taking  priority  over  what 
should  be  her  real  concern, 
the  1984-85  yearbook. 

Because  of  Mr.  Kline's 
failure  to  fulfill  his  obligation, 
the  administration  is  wary  of 


the  same  circumstances  oc- 
curing  again  with  the  1984-85 
Pegasus.  As  a  result,  Presi- 
dent Cater  is  reluctant  to 
grant  the  editors  of  this 
year's  book  a  much-needed' 
raise.  He  has  requested,  in- 
stead, that  Ms.  Procter  pro- 
vide a  month-by-month 
schedule  for  the  Pegasus.  It 
seems  unfair  that  Ms.  Pro- 
cter should  have  to  pay,  or 


rather  not  be  paid  because  of 
another  persons  mistakes  und 
irresponsibility. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  action  the  ad- 
ministration and  Board  of 
Publications  intend  to  take. 
Perhaps  in  a  situation  as  ex- 
treme as  this,  the  school 
might  consider  resorting  to 
some  sort  of  legal  action. 

William  C.  Fassett 


Cater  defends  act 


(continued  from  page  3) 
a  serious  act  of  vandalism.  I 
am  determined  to  maintain  a 
system  of  justice  which  in- 
cludes severe  penalties.  In 
future  cases.  Dean  Mclntire 
and  I  propose  to  find  more  ef- 
fective punishment  than 
short-term  suspension  which 


simply  can  disrupt  the  studies 
of  students  in  good  academic 
standing.  Either  adequate 
punishment  can  be  carried 
out  on  campus  or  the  alter- 
native is  longer-term  suspen- 
sion or  expulsion. 

Douglass  Cater 


PATB SKIPPER  PRICE 

VILLAGE  TAVERN 
TAVERN  LIQUORS 

SPECIALS 


Monday  Nite 
10-12 

Coors 

Botlles  or  Cans 

70' 


Wednesday  Nite 
10-12 

Imported 
Beer 

90< 


Thursday  Nite 
11-12 


Every  Monday  thru  Saturday 
5-6 
Happy  Hour 


Happy 
Hour 


HELP! 

The  Elm 
NEEDS 
Sports 
Writers. 
If  You  Are  In- 
terested, 
Contact  John 
Cummlngs  or 
THE  ELM. 


J 


Beverages  Served 
$1.00  admission 


Alpha  Chi  Omega 
Annual 

CASINO  NIGHT 

Minta  Martin  Lounge 
November  17,  9-1  a.m. 


LD.  Required 
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Philadelphia  Stars  he^d  for  Baltimore 


By  Jack  Gilden 
"The  fault  lies  not  in  our  stars  but  in 
ourselves. ' ' 

— William  Shalfespeare 

Shakespeare  was  undoubtedly  a 
keen  judge  of  human  nature, 
however,  if  the  above  statement  is 
any  indication  of  his  judgment,  he 
knew  very  little  about  the  United 
States  Football  League. 

The  past  two  weeks  have  brought 
news  that  the  USFL  champion 
Philadelphia  Stars  are  packing  their 
bags  and  moving  south  to  College 
Park,  Maryland.  They  are  planning 
on  playing  one  season  there  before 
moving  to  Baltimore's  Memorial 
Stadium  where  they  will  be  known 
as  the  "Baltimore  Stars." 

At  first  glance,  these  Stars  give  the 
appearance  of  being  heaven  sent. 
They  have  been  the  fledgling 
league's  most  consistent  winners, 
going  to  the  championship  game 
both  years  of  the  USFL's  existence. 
With  the  strength  of  Chuck  Fusine's 


Playing  the  Field 


by  Jack  Gilden 


throwing  and  the  running  of  Kelvin 
Bryant,  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  a  quality  ball  club. 

The  Stars  front  office  also  shows 
signs  of  being  a  sound  organization. 
General  manager  Jim  Mora  and 
owner  Myles  Tanenbaum  have  a 
good  working  relationship  which  is 
probably  the  underlying  reason  for 
the  team's  success. 

Having  a  team  that  plays  well 
complemented  by  a  front  office  staff 
that  knows  what  it  is  doing  will  be  a 
nice  change  for  Baltimore  fans  who 
have,  over  the  years,  gotten  all  too 
familiar  with  Bob  Irsay's  circus, 
known  as  the  Colts.  However,  before 
anyone  starts   rolling  out  the  red 


carpet,  there  are  several  factors 
that  should  be  considered. 

To  begin  with,  the  United  States 
Football  League  is  not  a  quality 
organization.  The  owners  are  com- 
pulsive people  who  have  been  mak- 
ing some  very  poor  decisidns.  They 
rarely  stick  by  their  own  rules,  i.e. 
drafting  undergraduates,  and  they 
constantly  quarrel. 

Secondly,  the  league  seems  to  be  in 
deep  financial  trouble.  Many  of  the 
franchises  have  folded  in  the  past 
year.  More  importantly,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  doing  well  in  the  major 
markets.  They  no  longer  have  teams 
in  Washington  DC,  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  or  Philadelphia. 


In  defense  of  the  league,  they  have 
done  a  nice  job  of  signing  top  quality 
players.  Besides  corralling  the  last 
two  Heisman  Trophy  winners,  (Her- 
shel  Walker,  Mike  Rozier),  they  also 
have  obtained  a  fow  good  young 
quarterbacks  like  Jim  Kelley  and 
Steve  Young. 

Despite  these  positive  aspects,  the 
Stars  coming  to  town  might  hurt 
Baltimore's  chances  of  getting  a 
new  National  Football  League  team, 
the  league  preferred  by  almost  all 
fans. 

Baltimore  also  might  be  reluctant 
to  accept  a  team  called  "Stars." 
There  is  a  possibility  that  fans  will 
be  turned  oft  by  a  name  that  was  ob- 
viously meant  to  fit  another  city.  It 
would  probably  be  good  public  rela- 
tions to  change  the  name  to 
something  that  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  Baltimore  com- 
munity. 

Shakespeare  was  a  pretty  decent 
writer,  but  in  this  case,  the  fault 
definitely  lies  with  our  Stars. 


Presented  as  a  Public  Service  Announcement 


WHA  T  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SEE 

IN  THE  ELM  ? 

Come  to  Sunday  night's  8  p.m. 
meeting  at  the  Elm  office  (in  Queen  Anne). 

All  writers/reviewers/phofographers/layout  people  are  welcome. 
(No  experience  necessary) 


To  All  Washington  College 
Faculty,  Staff 
and  Students 

You  are  cordially  invited  to 

Washington  College's 

First  Annual 

Tree  Trim 

November  26,  1984 

in  the 

Student  Center 

7:30-11:30  p.m. 


i^J^  Brambles 

^^^^"^  MENSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

DOWNTOWN  PHONE 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  (301)  778-6090 
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Hoopsters  look  for  success  in  '84-'85 


by  Steve  BevUle 
Staff  Reporter 

The  outlook  ot  the  1984-85 
Shoreman  basketball  team 
looks  positive  as  four  starters 
and  two  top  subs  are  return- 
ing from  last  year's  19-7 
team.  The  only  question 
seems  to  be  how  fast  will  the 
seven  new  players  on  the 
team  develop. 

Back  from  last  year  is  co- 
captain,  score  leader  and  re- 
bounder,  Bob  Fomoff,  slick- 
shooting  Lee  Roy  Keller,  co- 
captain  and  smooth  forward 
Kurt  Keller  and  guards  Jeff 
Yost  and  George  Roberts. 
Also  forwards  Joe  Webster 
and  Tom  McVan  are  return- 
ing improved  and  ready  to 
play.  Returning  from  last 
years  vacation  is  Vince 
Gasior  who  led  the  team  in 
steals  and  assists  two  years 
ago  while  averaging  nine 
points.  Important  losses  from 
last  year's  team  include  Tom 
Keete  and  the  Spurrier 
Brothers,  Wayne  and  Scott. 

The  Shoremen  recruited 
seven  new  players,  all  of 
whom  have  demonstrated 
playing  ability.  The  nervous 
nucleus  includes  centers  Tim 
Drake  and  Al  Hepting  both  6' 
6".  Other  team  members  in- 
clude forward  Tom  Avril, 
Sean  Hewlett,  Lee  Szramski 
and  John  Goeke.  Dan  Repko, 
a  sophomore,  is  the  only  in- 
coming guard  besides  Gasior. 
The  maturation  ot  this  group 
may  be  the  key  to  a  suc- 
cessful season. 

The  Shoremen  have  one  of 
their  toughest  schedules  in  re- 
cent  memory  including 
games  against  Division  I  op- 
ponents    Delaware 


(November  27),  Towson,  and 
Loyola.  Also  Salisbury,  rival 
Widner  and  Mt.  St.  Marys  will 
be  tough.  The  MAC  also  looks 
to  be  a  tough  division  this 
year. 

Coach  Tom  Finnegan  com- 
mented saying  "the  team  is 
looking  pretty  good  right  now, 
but  we  are  still  behind  where 
we  want  to  be.  We  have  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  depth  this  year. 
More  size  up  front  and  the 
new  guys  are  gradually  com- 
ing along,  blending  into  the 
svstem."  Coach  Finnegan 
stressed  "class"  and 
"discipline"  on  and  off  the 
court  as  being  the  goals  for 
this  year's  team. 

Senior  Co-captain  Bob  For- 
noff  feels  the  team  is  excited 
about  the  season  and  is  look- 
ing forward  to  the  games. 
"We  are  quick  and  shorter 
than  most  teams  we  play,  so 
we  have  to  rebound  ag- 
gressively and  get  the  break- 
ing going.  Also  patience  and 
poise  on  offensive  when  we  do 
have  control  of  the  ball." 

Hopefully  these  factors  will 
unite  with  desire  and  hustle  to 
make  the  Shoremen  winners 
in  1984.  Look  for  the 
Shoremen  to  play  exiting  fast 
break  basketball  this  year. 
Remember  fans  support 
always  helps.  Both  the  back- 
ing of  the  school  and  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  people  in 
town  is  important.  A  special 
thanks  to  the  optimist  club  for 
their  support  in  past  seasons. 
See  you  November  27,  at  7:30 
in  the  Cain's  Athletic  Center 
for  the  Shoremen's  home 
opener. 


Volleyball 


Season  comes  to  an  end 


by  Scott  Behm 
Staff  Reporter 

Washington  College's 
volleyball  team  wrapped  up 
their  season  with  two  home 
contests  on  November  6th  and 
8th,  In  these  matches  the 
Shorewomen  tallied  two  wins 
and  two  losses  to  bring  their 
season  record  to  a  close  at  6- 
28. 

A  tri-match  with  Cecil  Com- 
munity College  and  Wilm- 
ington College  was  scheduled 
for  November  6,  however 
Wilmington  failed  to  arrive. 
Consequently  they  forfeited 
•wth  of  their  matches,  and  WC 
and  Cecil  squared  off  in  a 
best-ot-five  match. 

Playing  some  ot  their  best 
volleyball  of  the  season,  the 
Shore  spikers  defeated  their 
opponents  in  four  games.  WC 
opened  the  contest  amid 
cheers  from  a  few  fans,  and 
proceeded  to  a  15-6  victory. 
The  second  confrontation  was 
a  hard  fought  one  in  which 
Cecil  emerged  trimphant 
"ith  a  tally  of  16-14.  The 
Shorewomen  came  back 
strongly  in  the  final  two 
Sames,  and  won  both  by  a 


score  of  15-B. 

On  Thursday  November  8th, 
Washington  hosted  Anne 
Arundel  Community  College 
and  Notre  Dame  College. 
This  tri-match  began  with  the 
Shore  squad  facing  Notre 
Dame.  Notre  Dame  collected 
their  first  victory  in  the  open- 
ing contest.  The  Shorewomen 
fell  apart  in  the  second  game 
as  they  lost  by  a  score  of  15-2. 

After  soundly  defeating 
Notre  Dame  in  two  straight 
games,  Anne  Arundel  moved 
onto  the  floor  to  play 
Washington.  Surprisingly  the 
Shore  team  held  tough  in  the 
first  contest.  This  34  minute 
confrontation  saw  WC 
triumph  with  a  score  ot  15-11. 
"We  played  one  of  our  best 
games  of  the  year,"  com- 
ments Coach  Penny  FaU 
about  the  victory.  Anne 
Arundel's  powerful  spikers 
came  out  smoking  in  the  se- 
cond and  third  games.  This 
and  a  bit  of  a  let  down  in  in- 
tensity on  the  part  of  WC, 
allowed  Anne  Arundel  to 
dispell  with  the  Shorewomen 
in  both  games  to  earn  the 
match  win. 


-Athlete  of  the  Weelc" 


Goode  excells 
at  volleyball 


by  Dan  Gerstenfield 
Staff  Reporter 

Polly  Goode,  co-captain  ot  the  volleyball  team,  has  elevated] 
herself  above  all  others  by  her  outstanding  play  and  dedication 
to  the  volleyball  squad.  For  this  reason,  Goode  has  been] 
nominated  for  the  Budweiser  Athlete  of  the  Week 

Over  her  tour  years  of  volleyball  at  WC,  Goode  has  spend 
countless  hours  learning  the  intracacies  of  the  game.  Although 
the  team  had  a  relatively  poor  showing  this  year,  Goode's 
overall  dedication,  encouragement,  and  knowledge  have 
helped  to  build  the  confidence  of  this  extremely  young  team 

Goode  commented,  "For  a  young  team,  with  very  little  ex-l 
perience,  we  improved  a  great  deal  over  the  season.  Although 
our  record  wasn't  fantastic,  we  played  our  best  and  had  a  lot  ol 
fun."  Polly  later  commented  that  the  squad  should  be  a  major 
factor  next  year  and  in  years  to  come  with  the  incorporation  of 
young  blood  into  the  substance 

Since  this  is  Polly's  last  year  here  at  WC,  we  all  wish  the  best 
for  her  in  years  to  come.  Her  outstanding  play  at  WC  has  given 
the  team  a  reputation  of  being  tough,  dedicated,  and  powerful 
Her  loss  will  be  sorely  missed  by  both  her  teammates  and  all 
those  spectators  who  have  watched  Polly  time  and  again  set 
and  spike  the  ball  across  the  net 


The  Shorewomen  had  a 
"reasonably  satisfying 
season,"  according  to  Coach 
Fall.  "In  nine  weeks  we  put 
together,  what  I  consider  to 
be,  a  pretty  legitimate  and 
competitive  volleyball 
team,"  she  further  states. 

From  a  win-loss  stand  point, 
the  team  may  not  have  done 
too  well,  but  "the  team  has 
come  a  long  way  and  made  a 
lot  of  progress."  FaU  further 
comments,  "considering  the 
record,  it  is  rather  amazing 
how  well  the  team  stayed 
together.  The  credit  for  this 
has  to  go  to  the  team  cap- 
tains, Polly  Goode  and  Mag- 
gie Murray,  and  the  assistant 
.coaches,  Tami  Schauber  and 
Anne  Plumer.  As  a  mainstay 
for  the  past  two  years  and  be- 
ing a  four  year  player, 
Goode's  "marvelous  upbeat 
personality  and  leadership" 
are  going  to  be  sorely  missed 
next  year  as  she  is  a  senior. 

When  talking  about  next 
season.  Fall  states,  "The  pro- 
spects for  the  future,  if  we  can 
keep  this  team  together  and 
add  a  few  new  experienced 
players,  is  very  good." 
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WHAT  IS  A  EUaW? 


The  Right  Words 

(At  the  Right  Time) 
He  knows  a  few  jokes,  can  recite 
the  starting  lineup  for  the  I9S9 
New  York  Yankees  and  occasionally 
manages  good  advice.  But  sometimes 
words  aren't  necessary  .  .  .  and  he 
knows  it. 


A  Good  Listener 

He's  not  just  going  through  the 
i  .  .  .  what  you  think  and 
It  feel  are  important  to  him. 


Generosity 

Nobody  would  probably  want  it,  but 
he  really  would  give  you  the  sweater 
off  his  back. 


Strength 

Pushed  to  the  wall,  you  might  not 
back  him  in  the  college  pub  arm 
wrestling  tournament.  But  in  a 
difficult  situation,  it's  nice  to  know 
he'll  go  to  the  mat  for  you. 


A  Helping  Hand 

When  he's  around,  you  don't  have  to 
look  for  volunteers. 


Responsibility 

Everyone  has  an  idea  of  what  the 
ideal  buddy,  or  friend,  would  be  like. 
But  it  actually  bods  down  to  just  one 
thing  —  taking  responsibility  for 
each  other.  That's  real  friendship. 
Please  think  about  it  the  next  time 
you  and  your  friends  are  in  a 
drinking  situation.  Even  when  you 
are  having  a  good  time,  you  have 
the  obligation  to  be  responsible  for 
your  own  behavior,  so  that  you 
don't  endanger  or  embarrass  others. 
And  you  have  the  responsibility  to 
look  out  for  your  friends. 


It  means  not  getting  behind  the 
wheel  when  you've  had  too  much  to 
drink.  Instead,  call  a  friend  for 
assistance  in  getting  home.  And  it 
means  not  letting  your  friends  drive 
when  they've  had  loo  much  of  a 
good  lime. 

During  the  next  few  weeks. 
Anheuser-Busch  wUl  be  introducing 
a  new  program  on  your  campus 
called  the  Buddy  System. 


We  wUl  be  talking  about  using  the 
telephone  when  you  are  faced  with 
a  potential  drunk  driving  situation. 
And  we  will  be  giving  you  other 
suggestions  on  how  to  hold  parties  in 
a  safe,  responsible  way.  We  urge  you 
to  make  the  Buddy  System  a  part  of 
your  social  life.  After  all,  what  good 
is  a  parly  without  your  friends? 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH.  INC..  •  ST.  LOUIS.  MO..  U.S.A.  Item  No.  003^59-'84  f|;  6 
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SGA  allocates  additional  club  funding 


by  Sharon  Himmanen 
News  Editor 

At  the  Monday  night 
meeting,  the  SGA  organiza- 
tions committee  announced 
the  re-allocation  of  funds  to 
four  campus  clubs. 

The  German  Club  received 
$200.00,  the  Ski  Club  received 
$50.00,  the  Shoreman's  Ad- 
vocate received  $200.00,  and 
the  French  club  received 
$100.00 

"We  put  up  posters  telling 
the  groups  to  just  signup  in 
the  Student  Affairs  Office  for 
a  time  to  go  before  the  comm- 


mittee,"  commented  Skip 
Middleton,  Chairman  of  the 
Organizations  Committee. 

After  receiving  an  alloca- 
tion of  only  $50.00  for  the 
semester,  the  French  Club 
returned  this  past  week  to  the 
Committee  for  increased  fun- 
ding. "The  first  time,  they 
didn't  show  any  organization. 
This  time  they  came  with  a 
schedule  of  everything  for  the 
remainder  of  the  semester," 
conrmiented  Middleton. 

Ben  Peach,  President  of  the 
French  Club,  was  pleased 
with    the    Committee's    re- 


allocation. He  stated,  "Con- 
sidering what's  left  of  the 
semester,  $100  dollars  will  be 
perfect.  We've  got  a  trip  plan- 
ned for  Sunday  to  Gaucher 
and  a  couple  of  receptions. 
The  $100  will  cover  ^t  very 
well." 

The  Shoreman's  Advocate 
was  also  allotted  additional 
funding.  At  the  time  of  the 
original  allocations,  the  com- 
mittee stated  that  in  order  to 
increase  funding  at  least  one 
issue  must  be  published  to 
show    legitimacy.     "Since 


Budget 

College  attempts  to  avoid    deficit 


by  Sharon  Himmanen 
News  Editor 

In  an  attempt  to  avoid  a 
budget  deficit,  President 
Cater  and  Vice  President  of 
Finance  Gene  Hussey  are 
carefully  monitoring  this 
year's  budget. 

Hessey  does  not  expect  any 
large  change  in  tuition,  other 
than  what  is  already  ex- 
pected. He  states,  "the  in- 
crease in  tuition  will  be  based 
on  revenues  and  expense 
forecasts  for  next  year."  Ac- 
cordine  to  Hessey,  members 


of  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tion present  their  departmen- 
tal budgets  which  provide  the 
basis  for  cuts. 

Hessey  stressed  that 
through  tuition,  students  pay 
for  only  two-thirds  of  the  Col- 
lege costs.  "Approximately 
one-third  of  the  revenues 
come  from  other  sources  such 
as  grants  and  fund-raisers," 
comments  Hessey . 

Several  college  programs 
such  as  the  Writing  Program, 
accumulate  extra  costs. 
Hessey  comments,   "All  the 


new  programs  do  represent 
additional  costs  which  are 
covered  by  such  things  as 
foundation  support.  This  is 
rasied  every  year." 

While  expressing  concern 
for  balancing  this  year's 
budget,  Hessey  denies  that 
there  is  a  budget  deficit.  Ac- 
cording to  Hessey,  "There  is 
no  deficit  at  this  time.  A 
deficit  occurs  at  the  end  of  the 
operating  year.  We're  work- 
ing hard  to  balance  the  pre- 
sent budget  to  avoid  that." 


Gray  to  speak  on  law  careers 


G.  Richard  Gray,  an  at- 
torney with  one  of 
Baltimore's  major  law  firms 
and  a  1979  graduate  of 
Washington  College,  will 
return  to  his  alma  mater  on 
Tuesday,  December  4,  to  talk 
about  careers  in  the  field  of 
law,  Gray's  lecture,  entitled 

Liberal  Arts  and  the  Law," 


will  take  place  at  8:00  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room. 

Gray  graduated  from 
Washington  College  wirh  a 
degree  in  history. 

He  graduated  summa  cum 
laude  from  the  University  of 
Baltimore  School  of  Law  in 
1983.  There,  Gray  was  class 
valedictorian,   a  member  of 


the  Heuisler  Honor  Society 
and  a  recipient  of  the  Faculty 
Award, 

He  is  employed  as  an 
associate  at  the  law  firm  of 
Frank  Bernstein,  Conaway  & 
Goldman.  The  firm  employs 
nearly  100  attorneys  and  has 
seven  departments  of  prac- 
tice. 


then,"  commented  Middleton 
-  "they've  increased  their 
issue  to  six  pages.  They're 
planning  to  have  more  adver- 
tisements and  they're  going 
to  increase  their  rates.  They 
are  also  going  to  decrease  cir- 
culation." 

As  was  the  case  with  the 
French  Qub,  the  Ski  Club  had 
to  produce  effective  organiza- 
tion or  order  to  get  additional 
funds.  According  to  Mid- 
dleton, "They  had  no 
organization  within  the  club. 
They  also  returned  with  a 
list."  Middleton  stated  that 
they  had  originally  planned  a 
trip  but  failed  to  provide  suffi- 
cient records  and  organiza- 
tion. Every  member  of  this 
group  is  required  to  con- 
tribute $290  toward  the  excur- 
sion. Middleton  noted  that  the 
Ski  Club  is  encouraged  to  pre- 

r  In  Brief  = 


sent  the  receipts  of  the  trip  to 
the  Organizations  Committee 
next  semester,  t  semester. 

"The  German  Club  asked 
for  the  same  amount  as  last 
semester.  The  reason  they 
never  came  forth  before  is 
because  they  forget.  They 
were  originally  scheduled  for 
the  second  meeting,  but  they 
didn't  come  until  the  third," 
commented  Middleton. 

At  present,  the  German 
Club  has  maintained  its 
schedule  without  funding. 
This  accomplishment  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man Department  covered  the 
costs  which  arose  over  the 
past  three  months. 

Middleton  added,  "Any 
club  that  is  unhappy  with 
their  allocation  is  always  en- 
couraged to  come  back." 


Editor  selected 

Sophomore  Susan  DePas-, 
quale  has  been  selected  to 
serve  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Elm  next  semester.  The  posi- 
tions of  assistant  editor, 
features  editors,  and 
photography  editor  are  now 
open  to  interested  students. 
To  obtain  an  application, 
notify  Susan  DePasquale. 
Completed  applications  are 
due  on  Tuesday,  December 
4th. 


Study  area 

students  working  with  the 
study  skills  instructors  and 
other  students  who  desire  a 
place  to  work  quietly  with  one 
or  several  other  students  are 
encouraged  to  use  rooms  32, 
33, 35,  and  36  in  William  Smith 
Hall. 

In  response  to  the  heavy  de- 
mand for  the  quiet  study 
rooms  the  hours  will  be  ex- 
tended to  1:00  a.m.  until 
December  7.  Beginning 
December  10,  until  the  end  of 
the  semester,  the  study  hours 
for  final  examinations  will  be 
extended  to  3 :00  a.m. 

Price  decrease 

A  sale  of  new  and  used 
books  has  been  held  in  Miller 
Library  since  Monday, 
November  26.  Follow  signs  to 
the  rear  door  of  the  library. 
Hours  are  9  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  Mon- 
day through  Friday  and  10 
a.m.  -  2  p.m.  on  Saturday. 
Proceed  of  one  sale  will  be  us- 
ed for  new  book  purchases. 

The  price  per  volume 
started  at  $5  on  the  26th  (at  9 
a.m.  tor  Washington  College 
students  and  at  noon  for  all 


others)  and  has  been  reduced 
each  succeeding  day  ac- 
cording to  the  following 
schedule.  The  new  day's  price 
is  available  to  Washington 
College  students  at  9  a.m.  (ID 
may  be  required);  for  all 
others  the  price  will  be  reduc- 
ed at  noon. 

Monday  11/26  $5 

Tuesday  11/27  $4 

Wednesday  11/28  $3 

Thursday  11/29  $2 

Friday  U/30  $1 

Saturday  12/1  $1 

Monday  12/3  $.75 

Tuesday  12/4  $.50 

Wednesday  12/5  $.25 

Thursday  12/6  $.10 

Friday  12/7  ^O^ 


Lambda  pledaes 
raffle  turkey 


by  Peter  R.  Emerson 
Staff  Reporter 

The  three  pledges  of  the 
Lambda  Pi  Delta  fraternity 
sponsored  a  turkey  raffle  on 
Monday,  November  19  and 
Tuesday,  November  20, 

Charles  Roddy,  of  New 
Orleans,  LA,  was  announced 
as  the  winner  of  a  20  pound 
butterball  turkey  after  the 
drawing  on  Wednesday, 

A  total  of  fifty  dollars  was 
raised  by  this  function.  This 
sum  will  be  donated  to  the 
Christmas  Basket  collection 
of  Kent  County, 

The  Christmas  Basket  is  a 
charity  which  donates  food 
supplies  to  needy  families 
during  the  holiday  season. 

The  coordinator  of  the 
charity  is  Mrs.  Rooie  Goodall 
of  StUlpond  Neck,  She  can  be 
reached  at  348-5393.  Dona- 
tions will  be  accepted  until 
December  16.  All  are  en- 
couraged to  contribute  to  this 
cause. 
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Editorial 


Up  the  down  staircase 


The  results  of  The  Elm  survey  have  been  tabulated  and  the 
general  consensus  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  eliminating  the  school 
newspaper  entirely.  The  staff,  however,  has  decided  to  give  the 
paper  one  more  try. 

The  Elm  is  not  perfect.  It  does  not  have  the  best  writers;  it 
does  not  have  the  best  lay-out  technicians;  it  does  not  have  the 
best  editors.  But,  then  again  The  Elm  is  not  The  New  York 
Times  or  even  the  University  of  Maryland  Diamondback,  a 
fact  which  many  students  and  faculty  frequently  overlook. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  The  Elm  appears  to  stem  from  a 
general  misconception  of  exactly  what  goes  into  the  publication 
of  Washington  College's  newspaper.  Perhaps,  this 
misunderstanding  can  be  dispelled  by  the  presentation  of  a  few 
facts. 

Our  staff  is  small.  A  dozen  individuals  do  a  majority  of  the 
work.  Editors  contribute  between  20  and  40  hours  a  week  to  the 
publication  of  The  Elm.  Remember,  these  people  are  students, 
trying  to  put  out  a  paper  on  the  same  day  that  a  test  is  schedul- 
ed and  two  papers  are  due.  For  their  efforts  they  are  paid  ap- 
proximately $.75  an  hour,  part  of  which  must  be  used  to  cover 
travel,  food,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses.  How  can  such  a 
over-extended  staff  be  expected  to  perfect  every  minute  detail 
of  newspaper  production. 

In  addition  to  being  short  in  manpower,  the  Elm  lacks  suffi- 
cient space  to  cover  all  the  things  which  the  campus  community 
believes  should  be  covered.  There  is  a  total  of  920  square  inches 
in  each  eight  page  issue  of  The  Elm  -  no  more,  no  less.  Each 
week  approximately  one  third  of  that  space  must  be  allotted  to 
advertising,  the  revenues  from  which  are  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding the  extra  funds  needed  to  publish  The  Elm.  (In  other 
words,  you  cannot  cut  down  on  the  number  of  ads  published  and 
still  have  enough  money  to  print  the  paper.)  The  remaining 
space  must  be  divided  between  news,  opinion  pieces,  features, 
fine  arts,  and  sports.  The  editors  balance  the  coverage  as  fairly 
as  possible,  but  there  are  always  weeks  when  some  area  must 
be  slighted. 

To  the  ignorant  critic,  it  would  appear  that  the  space  problem 
could  be  easily  solved  by  increasing  the  number  of  pages 
printed.  However,  like  every  other  organization  in  a  small, 
private  school,  such  as  Washington  College,  The  Elm  is 
governed  by  a  tight  budget.  Because  it  costs  money  to  print  ex- 
tra pages,  the  budget  limits  the  average  Elm  to  only  eight 
pages  per  week,  which  consequently  limits  the  coverage  The 
Elm  can  provide  to  the  College's  organizations  and  events. 

Ideally,  the  space  problem  could  be  solved  by  the  selling  of 
more  ads  to  help  pay  for  additional  pages.  Let  it  be  known  that 

Letter  to  the  Editor 


The  Elm  business  staff  goes  out  in  search  of  more  ads  every 
blessed  week.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  only  so  many  people 
are  willing  to  advertise  in  this  paper. 

In  addition,  to  dictating  the  size  of  the  paper,  the  budget  also 
affects  the  quality  of  the  paper.  Financial  limitations  have  forc- 
ed us  to  use  the  cheapest  printer  in  the  area  which  happens  to  be 
over  an  hours  drive  from  the  school.  Arriving  at  the  printers, 
the  lay-out  staff  has  exactly  two  hours  within  which  to  lay  down 
all  the  articles,  ads,  and  pictures  in  some  sort  of  congruent 
order.  Thus,  the  problems  facing  layout  technicians  are  over- 
whelming. The  time  and  distance  factors  force  the  crew  to 
quickly  design  the  paper  whichever  way  it  will  fit.  More  often 
than  not,  the  layout  workers  have  no  choice  but  to  perform 
"meatball  surgery"  on  the  copy,  thus  accounting  for  the  dis- 
jointed flow  of  many  articles.  The  fact  that  such  a  distance 
makes  it  mandatory  that  technicians  leave  after  classes  rather 
than  in  the  morning,  shortens  the  time  needed  to  do  a  presen- 
table layout.  Moreover,  this  time  factor  also  accounts  for  the 
large  number  of  typographical  errors  in  The  Elm.  There  simp- 
ly Is  not  time  to  correct  them  all! 

Many  of  these  problems  could  be  solved  if  we  could  go  to  a 
printing  plant  which  is  closer.  However,  the  Student  Affairs 
Committee  has  been  reluctant  to  allocate  the  funds  necessary 
for  The  Elm  to  change  printers.  Generally,  this  reluctance 
stems  from  the  tact  that  The  Elm  does  not  produce  enough 
quality  work  to  merit  a  more  expensive  printer.  The  logic  here 
is  laughable.  How  can  The  Elm  improve  its  quality  without  the 
funds  to  implement  such  an  improvement? 

My  final  comment  is  addressed  to  the  heads  of  the  food  ser- 
vice, the  SGA,  the  administration,  the  chairman  of  all  the 
various  lecture  series  and  cultural  events;  the  faculty  members 
who  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  help  us,  the  students  who  dare  to 
criticize  the  literate  people  when  they  themselves  cannot  write 
a  complete  sentence,  and  anybody  else  I  may  have  forgotten  - 
The  Elm  does  not  need  your  complaints;  it  needs  your  help. 

The  Elm  has  a  dedicated  staff  willing  to  devote  all  their 
energies  towards  the  improvement  of  the  College's  paper.  But 
this  is  not  enough  The  Elm  needs  students  to  contribute  their 
writing,  their  photography,  their  artwork,  their  time  and  their 
ideas.  The  Elm  needs  professors  to  teach  classes  in  jour- 
nalism. The  I  Elm  needs  financial  and  administrative 
assistance  from  the  College's  administrators. 

The  Elm  will  never  be  the  New  York  Times  or  even  the 
University  of  Maryland  Diamondback,  but  with  the  help  and 
support  of  the  entire  College  community.  The  Elm  can  become 
a  quality  publication. 

K.M.M. 
A.J.S. 


The  Elm  staff  wishes  to 
thank  Editor-in-Chief  Amy 
Seifert  for  the  tour  years  of 
tireless  energy  she  has  com- 
mitted to  the  newspaper.  The 
staff  recognizes  the  many 
j>ositive  changes  she  has  ef- 


fected  in  the  quality  of  the 
Elm.  Her  stint  as  editor  has 
been  an  effective  one  and  she 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Thanks,  Amy!  See  you  in 
the  dishroom  next  semester.  , 


Editorial,  photographycriticize 


J 


The  Washington 
College 
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The  Elm  a  the  oHicial  student  newspaper  of  Washington  College.  The  Elm  is  published  every 
Fndav  during  the  academic  year  with  the  exception  ol  vacations  and  e«am  weeks 

Editorials  are  the  responsibility  ol  the  Editor-in-chiel  Signed  columns,  commentanes.  letters, 
editonals.  and  ednorial  cartoons  represent  the  opinions  ol  their  authors  and  not  necessarily  the 
views  ot  the  newspaper 

All  letters  to  the  editor  are  read  with  interest,  but  space  limitations  preclude  cur  publishing  every 
lener  and  some  musi  be  shortened.  To  be  considered  lor  publication,  letters  must  he  signed 
Students  should  include  their  year  and  malor.  laculty  and  staf!  members  should  include  their  posi- 
tions and  departmenis  Please  limit  letters  to  approximately  600  words  and  include  daytime  and 
evening  phone  numbers.  Letters  become  the  property  ol  The  Elm  uppn  receipt  Letters  may  be 
deposited  in  the  marked  bo.  in  the  Dining  Hall  oi  mailed  cio  The  Elm  tWashington  College. 
Chestanown,  MO  21620.  Letters  must  be  received  by  noon  ot  the  Tuesday  preceetJing  publica- 

The  Elms  business  and  editorial  oHices  are  located  on  the  first  tloor  ol  Queen  Anne  House  end 
ere  open  7:00  p.m  to  9:00  p.m  Tuesdays  and  7:00  p.m  to  11:00  p^h.  Wednesdays.  The  office 
phone  number  is  1301 1  778-2800  exi  321 


I  am  writing  in  reference  to 
the  editorial  and 
photographic  presentation  in 
the  November  16th  issue  of 
The  Elm.  As  a  member  of  the 
Chestertown  community,  I 
have  seen  many  changes  oc- 
cur involving  the  housing  of 
the  poor  such  as  subsidized 
housing,  the  tearing  down  ot 
some  houses  to  be  replaced 
by  better  ones,  and  I  feel  that 
the  editorial  and  photographs 
were  done  in  extremely  bad 
taste. 

I  feel  that  John  Cummings 
and  Eric  Lorberer  failed  to 
obtain    factual    information 


such  as  who  the  landlords  are, 
and  finding  out  what  it  was 
like  before.  The  wall  surroun- 
ding President  and  Mrs. 
eater's  house  was  there  long 
before  they  were.  The  United 
Fund  is  not  responsible  for 
housing  the  poor,  and 
therefore  I  found  it  very 
distasteful  and  rude  to  con- 
demn their  campaign. 


In  return,  I  would  Uke  to 
propose  a  few  questions  to 
Mr.  Lorberer  and  Mr.  Cumm- 
ings: Did  you  talk  to  any 
realtors  in  town  in  reference 
to  the  housing  problem?  Did 


you  donate  your  turkey  to  tm 
poor  in  the  Dining  Hall?  Aril 
you  aware  that  a  member  oj 
the  staff  here  at  Washingtoa 
College  lives  in  one  of  tho» 
houses?  And,  last  of  all,  whai 
was  your  purpose  in  writiii| 
this  letter? 

My  suggestion  to  these  coft 
cemed  gentlemen  is  why  nW 
start  a  canned  goods  drive  W 
fund  raiser  for  the  poor  inj 
stead  of  exploiting  them.  Of 
maybe  this  is  too  difficult! 
and  they  don't  care  to  tak" 
the  extra  time  to  do  their 
share  for  the  poor. 

Katharine  Norrf 


WHA  T  WOULD  YOU  UKE  TO  SEE 

IN  THE  ELM? 

Come  to  Sunday  night's  8  p.m. 
meeting  at  the  Elm  office  (in  Queen  Anne). 

All  writers/reviewers/photographers/layout  people  are  welcome. 
(No  experience  necessary) 
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Elm  criticized 


In  the  midst  of  a  year  that 
has  seen  a  renewed  en- 
thusiasm among  the  student 
body,  a  much  needed 
coalescence  of  student 
energies  and  concerns,  and  a 
receptiveness  of  some  ad- 
ministrators towards  student 
involvement,  the  editorial 
board  of  the  The  Elm  has 
commited  a  grave  and 
serious  injustice  to  its  reader- 
ship. In  the  arena  of  jour- 
nalism,  our  student 
newspaper  has  presented 
misleading  inaccuracies 
throughout  its  recent 
editorial  efforts. 

In  the  editorial  and  pic- 
torial essay,  "The  Double 
Dream  of  Chestertown," 
John    Cummings    and    Eric 

Lorborer  have  painted  an 
uneraseabie  picture  of  the 
status  of  low-income  housing 
in  Chestertown.  Had  the 
authors  made  the  effort  to  in- 
vestigate their  claims,  they 
would  have  been  gladly 
shocked  to  discover  that  a 
"helping  hand"  is  being  lent 
to  the  residents  of  Chester- 
town,  (i.e.  the  Scott's  Point 
renovation  project  and  like 
projects).  The  sarcastic  tone 
of  Cununings'  and  Lorberer's 
effort  abolishes  any  construc- 
tive and  appreciable  impact 
it  may  have  had. 


Likewise,  The  Elm's 
lampoon  that  falsely  depicted 
the  virtues  fo  an  Attitude  Ad- 
justment Hour  negated  the 
admirable  and  conscious  ef- 
forts of  the  Coffee  House 
staff.  Those  who  attended  this 
novel  event  could,  without  a 
doubt,  verify  that  The  Elm 's 
portrayal  was  highly 
misleading  and  inaccurate. 

Has  The  Elm  lost  its  sense 
of  responsibility  and  duty  as 
the  essential  provider  of  in- 
formation on  the  campus? 
The  Elm  is  stagnant.  When 
an  important  issue  arises,  it 
seems  drawn  away  from  the 
truth  into  the  grasps  of  sensa- 
tionalism. Should  not  The 
Elm  —  its  editorial  board 
and  staff  —  devote  more  time 
and  energy  towards  the 
valuable  arts  of  investigation 
and  honorable  reportage,  in- 
stead of  aimlessly  dredging 
through  a  myriad  of  jour- 
nalism void  of  concrete  and 
abstract  value.  As  a 
representation  of  Washington 
College  and  its  students.  The 
Elm  must  quickly  rediscover 
its  purpose  in  order  to  clear 
its  on  growing  reputation  as  a 
journalistic  nightmare 
among  its  readers. 

Chip  MacLeod 


"Doug  does  balancing  act" 

Customer  satisfaction  goal  of  Food  Service 


The  primary  goal  of  the 
Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice is  to  satisfy  our 
customers  -  you  the  students  - 
within  our  social  and 
economic  means.  We  strive  to 
give  you  good  service  and  of- 
fer a  wide  variety  of  food  in  a 
pleasant  environment. 

In  reading  Phyllis  Proctor's 
Letter  to  the  Editor  in  the 
November  16,  1984  copy  of 
The  Elm,  1  was  sorry  to  read 
that  she  was  dissatisfied  with 


the  Washington  College  Food 
Service  Thanksgiving  Din- 
ner. Even  more  troubling  to 
me  was  that  she  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  1983 
Thanksgiving  Dinner  but 
made  no  attempt  or  effort  to 
inform  the  Management  of 
the  Washington  College  Food 
Service  about  our 
"mistakes."  It  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  "Meet  the 
Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice" handbook  that  if  any 


student  has  any  ideas  or  sug- 
gestions on  how  we  can  im- 
prove our  procedures,  they 
are  to  feel  free  to  talk  with  the 
Supervisor  on  Duty.  Also, 
students  are  able  to  give 
ideas  or  suggestions  by  using 
the  Suggestion  Board  in  the 
Main  Dining  Room. 

As  for  the  Thanksgiving 
Dinner,  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Food  Service  has  used 
the  same  style  and  procedure 
for  many  years  with  many 


positive  responses.  The 
"rules"  we  implement  are 
designed  to  provide  a  smooth 
reservation  system.  Since  we 
have  n^ver  heard  otherwise, 
we  have  always  assumed  that 
this  style  and  procedure  was 
met  favorably  by  the 
students.  My  only  regret 
about  this  entire  episode  is 
that  Phyllis  did  not  in  any 
way,  contact  the  Washington 
College  Food  Service  and 
voice    her    dissatisfaction 


before  we  held  our 
Thanksgiving  Dinner  this 
year. 

A  reminder  to  all  students, 
if  you  have  a  problem  or 
would  like  to  see  something 
changed,  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Food  Service  is  more 
than  willing  to  rnake  changes. 

Darrell  Jester 

Food  Service 

Supervisor 


!=  Roving  Reporter: 


Question:     What  Do  You  Read  First  in  The  Elm  ? 


Debbie    Kirkpatrick    - 

freshman 

Washington,  D.i  . 

"I  usually  road  the 
"Athlete  of  Ui-  Week" 
wite-up  in  orfif  to  find 
out  who  is  beir;  honored 
for  the  week  r  con- 
tributing the  rr<  ^i  to  their 
team. 


R.  Todd  Rowley  -  junior 
Cumberland,  Md. 

Well,  to  tell  you  truth,  I 
look  to  see  who  the  new 
■Employee  of  the  Month" 
ottheWCFSis. 


Cathy  Cooper  -  junior 
Grasonville,  Md. 

The  Roving  Reporter,  of 
course! 


Dulin  Clark  -  senior 
Chestertown,  Md. 

Usually  the  articles  that 
I  feel  are  of  the  most  im- 
portance, particularly 
campus  related  issues. 
This  question  surely  isn't 
of  the  most  importance. 


Laura  Paul  -  junior 
EllieottCity,  Md. 

Of  course,  the  Roving 
Reporter  (when  I  read  '''he 
Elm). 


by  Victor  Crawford  '• 
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Friends  of  the  Arts  provides  banners 


by  Cathy  Beck 
Staff  Reporter 

Where  did  the  multi-colored 
banners  outside  of  the  Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center  come  from? 
Who  put  them  there?  And  why 
did  they  disappear  after  only 
one  week? 

These  questions  have  an  in- 
teresting answer;  designed 
by  Sue  Tessem,  Chairman  of 
the  Washington  College  art 
department,  the  banners 
represent  the  latest  efforts  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Arts  Com- 
mittee. 


Formed  by  noted 
photographer  Constance 
Stuart  Larrabee  in  1983,  the 
Friends  of  the  Arts  was 
organized,  in  Larrabee's  own 
words,  "to  augment  and 
enhance  the  already  fine  ar- 
tistic  programs  at 
Washington  College." 

The  basic  goal  of  the  group 
is  to  help  the  art,  music,  and 
drama  departments,  in  small 
ways,  supporting  and  increas- 
ing awareness  and  interest  in 
these  areas. 

Although  the  committee  has 
thus   far  remained  low-key. 


their  accomplishments  de- 
mand recognition.  The 
aforementioned  banners,  the 
sign  on  the  front  lawn  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Center,  and  an  an- 
nual art  award  are  just  a  few 
of  their  achievements  in  the 
past  two  years. 

"Since  our  first  meeting  on 
January  26, 1983,  we  have  had 
annual  projects  which  we 
work  toward,"  explained 
Chairman  Larrabee.  She  add- 
ed, "In  the  first  year,  for  in- 
stance, we  devoted  our  efforts 
to  establishing  an  identity  tor 
the  art  gallery." 


Lecture  features  radicalism 


byNeilRifkind 
Staff  Reporter 
Fred  Whitehead  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  American 
Radical  Literary  tradition 
Friday,  November  16,  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room.  After  a 
brief  overview  of  Radicals 
and  their  literature  beginning 
with  "the  American  Revolu- 
tion's most  well-known 
radical,  George  Washington, 
Whitehead  concentrated  on 
tour  American  authors  whom 
he  believed  best  represented 
the  American  Radical 
Literary  tradition. 

The  first  example 
Whitehead  used  was  W.C. 
Bran,  a  populist  writer  of  the 
1890's.  Bran  was  known  tor 
his  creative  flair,  classical 


allusions  and  ornate 
language.  His  radical 
writings  led  to  this  kidnap, 
horsewhipping  and  assasina- 
tion.  Following  some  specula- 
tion on  the  connection  bet- 
ween the  Populist  and 
Socialist  movements. 
Whitehead  went  on  to  his  se- 
cond example,  Jack  London, 
Socialist  author.  He  praised 
London's  The  Iron  Heel  tor  its 
political  strength  and 
foresight. 

The  third  example  was  also 
a  Socialist,  Madame  Le 
Sueur,  a  radical  feminist 
writing  in  response  to  the 
Depression.  The  Socialists 
were  wrriting  against  oppres- 
sion and  faced  blacklisting 
and  mass  arrests.  To  over- 


come such  obstacles,  they  us- 
ed pseudonyms. 

Whitehead's  fourth  exam- 
ple was  Tom  McGrath,  a  poet 
who  was  brought  before  the 
House  Committee  on 
UnAmerican  activities  and 
fought  against  the  HEW  act. 
As  a  radical  literary  figure  in 
the  McCarthy  period, 
McGrath  faced  heavy  govern- 
ment discrimination,  but 
helped  prove  that  the  pen  is 
still  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Fred  Whitehead's  lecture 
on  the  American  Radical 
Literary  tradition,  sponsored 
by  the  Sophie  Kerr  Commit- 
tee, was  the  culmination  of  a 
week  long  series  of  events 
dealing  with  political 
literature. 


Indeed,  one  can  see  the  im- 
provements made  through 
the  committee:  the  gallery, 
located  in  the  lobby  of  Tawes 
Theatre,  has  been  painted, 
and  new  lighting  has  been  in- 
stalled. In  addition,  a  glass 
bulletin  board  was  placed  out- 
side the  theatre  for  the 
benefit  of  those  interested  in 
upcoming  events. 

More  recently,  the  commit- 
tee established  the  first  an- 
nual Lynette  Nielsen  Award 
for  student  art.  Lynette 
Nielson,  a  Centreville 
benefactor  who  has  since 
passed  away,  presented  the 
award  herself  to  Bill  Knight 
at  last  year's  show. 

A  trip  to  Santa  Fe's 
museum  gave  Ms.  Larrabee 
an  additional  project  for  1984 ; 
hanging  banners,  ideal  for  at- 
tracting attention  to  the 
building  and  "bringing  it  to 
life."  The  flags  were  made  in 
New  York  and,  as  students 
saw,  were  flown  on  a  trial 
basis.  "We  took  them  down 
until   the   rest   of   them   are 


finished.  Aren't  they  a  nice 
touch?"    Larrabee asked. 

Her  committee,  made  up  of 
approximately  fifteen 
members,  is  a  diverse  assort- 
ment  of  Chestertown 
residents,  faculty,  and  others. 
"They  all  have  a  tie  to  the 
Eastern  Shore,"  Larrabee 
specifies,  adding  that,  'They 
also  have  a  strong  desire  to 
help  in  our  endeavors." 

Janet  Shouse.  for  instance, 
is  the  person  who  gave 
Wolftrap.  the  famous  outdoor 
theatre,  to  the  nation.  Other 
members  include  Libby 
Cater,  Dr.  Robert  Janson- 
LaPalme  (chairman  of  the 
exhibitions  committee).  Bob 
Ramsey  (treasurer),  and 
Robert  Sutherland  (project 
chairman),  among  others. 

Dean  Ed  Maxcy,  recording 
secretary,"  sums  up  the 
philosophy  of  this  group:  "We 
are  trying  to  emphasize  the 
many  good  things  that  the  WC 
fine  arts  departments  have  to 
offer.  We  try  to  do  small 
things  well,  and  hopefully  our 
efforts  will  benefit  all." 


American  music  discussed 


by  Jean  Steigleman 
Staff  Reporter 

Henry  Pleasants,  London 
editor  tor  Stereo  Review, 
delivered  a  lecture  Monday 
entitled  "The  Art  of  the 
American  Singer."  A 
respected  music  critic,  he  has 
authored  such  works  as 
Agony  of  Modern  Music,  and 
Serious  Music  and  AH  That 
Jazz. 

Believing  that  "serious 
music  is  a  dead  art," 
Pleasants  emphasized  that 
music  during  the  period  when 
"serious  music"  was  alive 
and  well.  Covering  the  twen- 
ties, thirties  and  forties  when 
music  was  written  in  the 
American  vernacular,  he 
stated  his  belief  that  modern 
Americans  have  great  dif- 
ficulties in  taking  music  from 
this  era  as  seriously  as  Euro- 
pean classical  music  from 
earlier  eras. 

Pleasants    discussed     at 


length  Frank  Sinatra,  who  us- 
ed many  of  the  musical 
techniques  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Some  of  the  techniques  used 
were  appoggiatura,  an  up  and 
down  changing  of  the  voice, 
and  deceptive  cadence,  the 
emphasis  made  by  the  singer 
on  lengthening  the  note  at  the 
end  of  the  song. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion 
on  classical  verses  popular 
singing,  the  last  section  of  the 
lecture  was  devoted  to  recor- 
dings like  "How  High  the 
Mood"  by  Ella  Fitzgerald  and 
"Did  You  Ever?"  by  Frank 
Sinatra  and  Bing  Crosby. 

The  seminar  held  the  next 
day  at  10:00  a.m.  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Center  dealt  with  seven- 


teenth and  eighteenth  century 
music  and  how  it  affected 
later  recordings. 

The  main  problem  has  been 
that  since  there  are  no 
musical  renditions  from  that 
time  to  go  by,  it  has  been 
merely  a  process  of 
guesswork  and  study  of  the 
few  available  written 
records.  Playing  several 
recordings,  Pleasants  stress- 
ed the  importance  of  listening 
to  early  recordings.  Although 
many  people  feel  that  early 
recordings  are  not  worth 
listening  to,  Pleasants  feels 
that  even  in  these  less-than- 
perfect  circumstances  the  in- 
dividuality and  personality  of 
the  singers  still  shine 
through. 


iCampus  Calendar  ssssssss 

Friday,  November  30 

7:00  p.m.:  Elizabethan  Dinner;  Hynson  Lounge 

7 :30  p.m. :  Film  series  "This  is  Spinal  Tap" ;  Bill  Smith 

Saturday,  December  1 
Basketball  vs.  Widener;  away 
7:00p.m.:  Elizabethan  Dinner;  Hynson  Lounge 

Sunday,  December  2 
4:00  p.m. :  Band  Concert;  Tawes  Theatre 
7:30  p.m.  Film  series  "This  is  Spinal  Tap" ;  Bill  Smith 
8:30  p.m.:  A  reading  by  Walter  Abish  from  "How  German 


Is  It?" 


Monday,  December  3 

Lecture-"The  Editor's  Process"   by 


Peter 


10:30   a.m 

Glassgold 

7 ;  30  p.m. :  FUm  series '  'This  is  Spinal  Tap' ' ;  Bill  Snuth 

8:30  p.m. :  Lecture-"Writers  and  Editors  at  Work"  by  Peter 

Glassgold  and  Walter  Abish 

Decemt)er4 

10:30  a.m.:  Seminar  by  Walter  Orr  Roberts;  310  Dunning 
HaU 

7:30  p.m.:  Basketball  vs.  Gallaudet;  home 
8:00  p.m. :  Lecture-"To  Save  a  Planet"  by  Walter  Roberts; 
Hynson  Lounge 

8:00  p.m.:   Leeture-"Liberal  Arts  and  the  havf'    by  G. 
Richard  Grey;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 

Thursday,  December  6 
7:15  p.m.:  Ubrary  FUm  Series:  "The  World  of  Jacques 
Cousteau;  Miller  Library 

8:00  p.m.:   Music  Department  play  "Patience";   Tawes 
Theatre  


I3vrf  i.»  ,\M 
Ciiiri  §141 

Donuls.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

BieitfaslSA.M     11  AM 

Luncb . Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza,  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Moo -TliU[>..Sil  5A.M   .6P.M 

™  SAM   .9P.M 

S'^n-  SA.M..2P.M 


'////y 


Elegant  Dining 

in  an  Intimate 

Atmosphere 


Call  778-2100  for 
reservations. 

Keep  us  in  mind  for 
Christmas  parties. 


tJ^  Brambles 

"^^  MENSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

DOWNTOWN  PHONE 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  (301)  778-6090 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10  %  Discount  On  All  Wines  Bvery  Wed. 
We  stock  Kegs  778  2988 

Party  Discounts  Ice  Cold  r?aer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checkiwith  Proper  I.D. 
FOR  ALL  YOUR  CAR  CASi  t^EBDS 


STOP  in  AT 
JIMS  COUCei  HtlGHTS  MOili 

Gos-Cor  wosh  and  Repoif  Cigi/7  79  p*? ' 
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Drama,  music  departments  unite  in  "Patience" 


by  Bill  Hewett 
Staff  Reporter 

On  Thursday,  December  6, 
the  Washington  College 
departments  of  music  and 
drama  will  open  "Patience," 
an  operetta  from  the 
renowned  team  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan. 

"Patience,"  considered  one 
of  musical  drama's  finest 
operettas  is  light  in  tone  and 
subject  matter.  Most  of  the 
material  is  sung,  although  in- 
terspersed with  smatterings 
of  spoken  dialogue.  "Pa- 
tience" is  the  combined  work 
of  W.S.  Gilbert,  one  of  the  ma- 
jor social  satirists  of  his  day, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  who 
was  knighted  for  his  more 
serious  compositions  but  ex- 
celled in  musical  parody  and 
pun. 

The  texture  of  the  operetta 
is  delightfully  whimsical.  Its 
composers,  anticipating  the 
absurdist  movement  in  later 
theatre  by  arbitrarily  suspen- 
ding conventional  logic  within 
the  world  of  the  play.  The 
result  is  decidedly  funny. 

The  departments  of  music 
and  drama  of  Washington  Col- 
lege have  joined  forces  on  the 
production  with  the  intention 
to  involve  more  students  in 
the  performing  arts  —  both  on 

Upcoming  Events  ■ 


stage  and  in  the  audience  - 
while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining a  high-standard  of 
quality  in  regard  to  the 
material  performed.  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  satisfy  this  re- 
quirement. As  stage  director 
Rick  Davis  states,  "Patience 
is  consistent  with  the  educa- 
tional and  artistic  aims"  of 
the  respective  departments 
and  of  the  College  itself. 

"The  choice  of  "Patience" 
over  a  better-known  work  of 
musical  theatre,  such  as 
"Oklahmoma,"  for  instance, 
is  explained  by  Davis  "We're 
not  here  to  reinforce  what 
students  have  already  ex- 
perienced; we're  here  to  do 
new  things,  offer  new  insights 
and  conception." 

The  operetta  concerns  the 
poet  Bunthorne,  who  pines  for 
the  beautiful  village 
milkmaid  Patience,  un- 
satisfactorily, of  course.  Bun- 
thorne, followed  by  "20  love- 
sick maidens,"  is  further 
frustrated  in  his  efforts  to  win 
the  lovely  Patience  by  the 
rival  poet  Grosvenor.  Look- 
ing on  are  the  35th  Heavy 
Dragon  Guards,  each  pining 
for  a  maiden  of  his  own. 

Kathy  Mills,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  music,  is  the 
musical  director  of  the  pro- 


,      ,  ,     ,  ,  ,.     «      ,  pholobyJM.FragomenI 

Bill  Thomas  is  only  one  of  a  large  cast  of  characters  featured  in  Patience  ^ 


duction  accompanied  by 
Elizabeth  Parcell  and  Garry 
Clarke. 

Assuming  principal  roles 
are  WC  students  John 
McDanolds,  Arthur  Smith, 
William  Thomas,  Heike 
Negenborne,  and  Jennifer 
Leach,     and    Chestertown 


residents  Diane  D'Aquina, 
Karen  Eske,  Roberta 
Baumann,  Jim  Land- 
skroener,  and  John  Farr.  The 
leads  are  supported  by  a  23 
member  chorus. 


"Patience"  promises  an 
evening  of  musical  charm 
and  satire  unparalleled  in  re- 
cent Washington  College 
theater.  The  show  runs 
December  6, 7,  and  8. 


Writers,   editors   series    continues 


The  Sophie  Kerr  Commit- 
tee and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  are  co- 
sponsoring  appearances 
throughout  the  academic 
year  by  four  groups  of  writers 
and  their  editors.  The  second 
of  this  "writers  and  Their 
Editors"  series  is  set  for  Sun- 
day and  Monday,  December  2 
and  3,  when  fiction  writer  and 
poet  Walter  Abish  and  his 
editor,  Peter  Glassgold,  visit 
Washington  College. 

Abish,  author  of  How  Ger- 
man Is  It?,  will  read  from  his 
work  on  Sunday,  December  2, 
at  8:30  p.m.  How  German  Is 
It?  won  the  first 
PEN/Faulkner  Award  for 
American  Fiction  in\980. 

Glassgold,  editor-ii&hief  of 
New  Directions,  will  sptak  on 
"The    Editor's     Process"on 


Monday,  December  3,  at 
10:30  a.m. 

Monday  evening,  at  8:30, 
Abish  and  Glassgold  will  ap- 
pear together  to  discuss 
"Writer  and  Editors  at 
Work." 

New  Directions,  founded  in 
1936  by  James  Laughlin,  is 
maintaining  its  reputation  for 
discovering  and  publishing 
unknown  authors,  many  of 
whom  later  become  suc- 
cessful writers.  Experimen- 
tal writers  such  as  Gertrude 
Stein,  Ezra  Pound,  Delmore 
Schwartz  and  Dylan  Thomas 
were  fir.st  published  in  the 
United  States  by  New  Direc- 
tions. James  Agee,  Bertold 
Brecht,  Lawrence  Ferl- 
inghetti,  Denise  Levertov  and 
Gary  Snyder  are  all  Neiy 
Directions  discoveries. 


Bom  in  Vienna  and  raised 
in  Shanghai,  Abish  spent 
several  years  in  Israel  before 
settling  in  the  United  States  in 
the  early  1950's.  Now  an 
American  citizen,  he  lives  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  lec- 
tures at  Columbia  University. 

Peter  Glassgold  is  joint 
editor  of  New  Directions'  an- 
thology series,  New  Direc- 
tions in  Prose  and  Poetry, 
and  has  edited  the  crit- 
ically-acclaimed an- 
thology. Living  Space: 
Poems  of  the  Dutch  "Fif- 
tiers."  Hwaet!  A  Utile  Old 
English  Anthology  of 
Ameri<?lm  Modernist  Poetry, 
edited  by  Glassgold,  is 
scheduled  tor  release  in  early 
1985. 

All  events  wUl  be  held  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room. 


Solar    \stronomer    to      speak 


Solar  Astronomer  Walter 
Orr  Roberts  will  pay  a  two- 
day  visit  to  Washington  Col- 
lege on  December  4  and  5  to 
lecture  on  planetary  en- 
vironmental concerns.  His 
lecture  and  seminar,  entitled 
"To  Save  a  Planet,"  are  spon- 
sored by  the  Washington  Col- 


lege Lecture  Series. 

On  Tuesday,  December  4, 
^8:00  p.m.,  he  will  conduct  a 
seVinar  in  Room  310  of  Dunn- 
lall. 

Roberts  is  a  professor  of 
astro-geophysics  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  and  is 


a  research  associate  with  the 
National  Center  for  At- 
mospheric Research,  and 
since  1973  has  been  a  member 
of  the  State  Department's 
subcommittee  on  the 
U.S.AJSSR  cooperative  pro- 
gram concerning  man's  im- 
pact on  the  environment. 


Philosopher     to      visit       campus 


Washington  College's  William 
James  Forum  is  sponsoring  a 
"isit  to  the  Chestertown  campus 
^y  philosopher  George  M.  Van 
Sant.  Van  Sant  will  speak  on 
"Morality  and  the  Legislative 
Process"  on  Wednesday. 
December  5,  at  8:00  p.ir,  in  t'le 
Sophie  Kerr  Room  of  Miii.r 
^ibrary.  The  public  is  invitei'.;a 


attend  at  no  charge. 

Van  Sant  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Mary  Washington 
College  and  an  elected  official 
on  the  Fredericksburg  City 
Council.  He  is  a  member  of 
several  honorary  and  profes- 
sional societies,  as  well  as 
several  vicic  organizations. 
.  .Tbe.  civic  organizations  with 


which  he  is  associated  include 
the  Public  Works,  Finance,  and 
Public  Interest  Committees  of 
the  City  Council,  the 
Fredericksburg  Recreation 
Commission,  the  Rappahannock 
Criminal  Justice  Academy  and 
the  Effective  Government  Com- 
mittee of  the  Virginia  Municipal 
League. j 


WANTED! 


Student  volunteers  to  host  overnight  guests.  The 
Admissions  Office  received  numerous  requests 
from  prospective  applicants  who  wish  to  stay  on 
campus.  If  you  can  help,  contact  IVIrs.  Jean 
Krauser  in  the  Admissions  Office. 


-V-irJ«*-Jr-t-/c*fJs%l 


THE  STUDENT  CENTER 
WARML  Y  WELCOMES  YOU  TO  A 

H®LIDAY 
SEMI-FORMAL 

ON 

WEDNESDAY.  DECEMBER  12th 

9:30-1:00  a.m. 

IN 

\  THE  DINING  HALL 


'*        Featuring 
ROCKETT  88 


>» 


•  TICKETS  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  IN 

THE  STUDENT  CENTER  IN  ADVANCE 

FOR  $2.00  EACH  OR  $3.00  AT  THE  DOOR. 

;tv->i^  Jct-Ji*  -fcr>*  -5t%-v»*4s*>*V- Jc%-  >»*-^%->t*-  W\ 
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Jonathan  Adams 

and  Nimi  Natan 
focus  on  photography 


by  Sue  DePasquale 
Features  Editor 

Seniors  Jonathon  Adams 
and  Nimi  Natan  are  often 
spotted  around  campus  with 
their  cameras  in  their  hands. 
Both  take  pho'ographs  for  a 
variety  of  campus  puDiica- 
tions,  but  their  real  interest 
lies  in  shooting  student 
models. 

On  sunny  weekend  after- 
noons Adams  and  Natan  pack 
up  their  photographic  equip- 
ment, gather  several  willing 
models,  and  set  off  for  one  of 
the  many  picturesque  areas 
located  near  the  College. 

Both  students  have  long 
held  an  avid  interest  in 
photography.  Commented 
Natan,  "I  can't  remember 
when  I  got  my  first  camera." 
However,  it  has  been  only  in 
the  last  two  years  that  Adams 
and  Natan  have  become 
seriously  involved  with  the 
art. 

Last  semester,  they  worked 
as  photography  interns  at  the 
Piazzi   Fashion   Studio   near 


Rock  Hall,  a  studio  that  at- 
tracts name  models  from  all 
over  the  country. 

Adams  and  natan  assisted 
the  studio's  professional 
fashion  photographers  by 
loading  their  cameras, 
holding  reflectors,  setting  up 
lights  and  constructing  sets. 
But,  the  students  gained  the 
most  valuable  knowledge 
through  simple  observation. 
Said  Natan,  "We  learned  so 
much,  so  quickly ." 

COVER  GIRL  SHOOTING 

The  Piazzi  Studio 
photographers  were  impress- 
ed by  the  work  of  the  WC 
students  and  offered  then  the 
use  of  the  studio's  resources. 
Adams  and  Natan  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  offer  and  utilized 
the  workplace  several  times 
last  Spring  to  photograph 
sophomores  Caty  Coundjeris, 
Laura  Chase  and  Sharon 
Rowley. 

This  semester  they  shoot  at 
outdoor  locations  in  Betterton 
and  Rock  Hall,  taking  their 


best  photographs  during  the 
late  afternoon  hours.  Observ- 
ed Adams,  "You  get  all  the 
light  you  need,  yet  it's  not 
harsh." 

Laura  Chase  and  junior 
Tami  Tiel  most  frequently 
serve  as  models  for  the 
photographers.  Both  women 
are  knowledgeable  in  the 
areas  of  make-up  and 
fashion,  but  Adams  and 
Natan  do  not  hesitate  to  offer 
their  own  advice.  Said  Natan 
jokingly,  "Jonathon  gives 
them  make-up  tips  so  that  no 
zits  are  showing." 

FUN  IS  THE  GOAL 

The  photographers  shoot  an 
average  of  two  rolls  of  film, 
about  fifty  shots,  in  order  to 
get  one  acceptable  photo. 
They  are  working  ultimately 
to  establish  a  portfolio. 
"We're  looking  to  get  a  collec- 
tion of  good  pictures,"  said 
Adams. 

However,  Natan  asserted, 
"Our  goal  isn't  to  become 
professional    photographers. 


Our  real  purpose  is  to  have 
fun  —  not  land  a  job.  We  just 
want  to  produce  good  pictures 
while  having  a  good  time." 

The  students  often  take 
several  friends  along  on  a 
shoot,  heightening  the  social 
atmosphere  of  the  activity. 
"Then  afterwards  we  go  out 
for  pizza  and  beer,"  Adams 
said. 

It  is  their  inherent  gregari- 
ty  which  makes  them  prefer 
photographing  human  models 
rather  than  landscapes.  "I 
like  to  photograph  people," 
said  Adams. 

Explained  Natan,  "There's 
much  more  direction  with  the 
subject...  you  can  be  much 
more  creative."  He  maintain- 
ed that  some  models  are 
easier  to  photograph  than 
others,  saying,  "The  best  pic- 
tures are  taken  when  you 
know  the  person  and  it's 
casual  -  there's  no  tension  or 
pressure." 

INTRO  COURSE  NEEDED 
Adams   and   Natan   share 


their  photographic  equipment 
and  develop  all  their  work  in 
the  Physics  Department 
darkroom.  Though  they  make 
good  use  of  the  school's 
resources,  both  feel  the  Col- 
lege is  lacking  in  its  support 
of  photographic  greenhorns. 

"If  someone  is  a  serious 
photographer,  there's  a  great 
opportunity  here,  but  if  you 
don't  know  anything,  you 
can't  go  anywhere.  The 
amount  you  can  learn  is 
limited,"  said  Natan. 

The  two  students  have  been 
approached  by  many  aspiring 
photographers  who  wish  to 
become  proficient  in  the 
darkroom.  Unfortunately, 
time  does  not  allow  Adams 
and  Natan  to  work  with  all  of 
them.  They  believe  that  the 
College  should  offer  an  in- 
troductory level  elective  in 
the  art. 

Assured  Adams,  "If  there 
was  a  course  here,  there's  ab- 
solutely no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  it  would  be  well- 
attended." 


obotobvNlmlNBtan 

Jonathon  Adams  checks  his  lighting  equipment  at  a  "shoot"  on  location  in  Bstterton.  while  WC         Junior  Tami  Tiel  adopts  a  pensiv.   .ose  for  photographe 


student  models  enjoy  a  rare  moment  of  relaxation. 


Natan. 


Messages  from   Manchester 
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Tutorial  system   reflects  life  in  England 


by  Mary  Helen  Holzgang 
Associate  Editor 

"Although  England  ap- 
pears superficially  similar  to 
the  United  States,  "American 
students  should  be  aware  of 
the  vast  linguistic  and 
cultural  differences  in 
England.  Accepting  these  dif- 
ferences is  one  of  the  op- 
portunities and  challenges  of 
the  Junior  Year  Abroad  pro- 
gramme." 

An  excerpt  from  a  Man- 
chester College  Oxford  letter 
to  recently  accepted 
American  students. 

More  than  an  ocean 
separates  Washington  Col- 
lege from  Manchester  Col- 
lege.  Although  few 
Americans  realize  it,"  the  en- 
tire structure  of  the  British 
educational  system  is  dif- 
ferent, as  are  the  philosophies 
governing  it.  The  students 
turned  out  each  year  are. 
therefore,  the  product  of  an 
tirely  different  set  of  values 
which  reflect  not  only  the 
educational  traditions  of  the 
country  but  the  country  itself. 

Oxford  University  adheres 
to    the    tutorial    system    of 


education.  Unlike  most 
American  colleges,  there  are 
no  daily  classes.  A  student 
chooses  to  study  one  subject 
per  academic  term,  and 
meets  with  his  tutor  in  that 
subject  once  a  week.  During 
the  weekly  meeting,  the  stu- 
dent reads  aloud  an  essay  he 
has  written,  based  on  books, 
plays  or  other  readings  the 
tutor  has  assigned  during  the 
previous  week's  session.  (The 
tutor  may  or  may  not  have 
assigned  the  essay  topic  as 
well.)  If  desired,  a  student 
may  take  extra  courses  in  the 
form  of  half -tutorials;  in  this 
arrangement,  the  student  will 
meet  with  the  tutor  and  turn 
in  an  extra  essay  every  other 
week. 

Generally,  each  weekly 
meeting  lasts  an  hour,  during 
which  time  the  tutor  and  the 
student  discuss  the  essay  that 
has  been  written,  as  well  as 
other  topics  pertaining  to  the 
assigned  reading.  What  is 
surprising  to  most  American 
students  is  that  it  is  this 
discussion,  rather  than  the 
essay    itself,     which    is 


understood  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant product  of  the  week's 
work.  While  the  paper 
(which,  in  most  cases  extends 
to  approximately  six  hand- 
written sides  of  looseleaf)  is 
concrete  evidence  that  the 
assigned  material  has  been 
read,  it  does  not  receive  the 
same  emphasis  as  the 
American  "term  paper."  The 
essay  is  not  expected  to  be 
perfect;  tutors  stress  that 
they  prefer  to  have  their 
students  use  the  bulk  of  the 
week  to  read  carefully  and 
spend  time  thinking  about  the 
material.  Consequently,  the 
essay  is  looked  upon  as  mere- 
ly a  listing  of  the  special  in- 
sights and  ideas  which  a  stu- 
dent has  gleaned  from  his 
work. 

The  British  tend  to  value 
the  work  itself  rather  than  the 
material  result.  The  essay  is 
thought  sometimes  to  be 
superfluous,  serving  only  to 
demonstrate  to  the  tutor  what 
has  impressed  the  student 
most  about  his  readings. 

With  this  philosophy  in 
mind,  it  is  not  surprising  to 


Drinking     age      resisted 


Those  who  think  a  national 
21-year-old  drinking  age  will 
become  a  fact  by  1986  may 
soon  have  to  think  again. 
Though  federal  legislation 
seems  bent  on  forcing  the 
states  into  adopting  higher 
drinking  age  laws  by 
withholding  10%  of  their 
federal  highway  tax  money  if 
they  don't,  a  number  of 
observers  think  some  states 


won't  comply.  They'll  be 
forfeiting  big  bucks  if  they 
refuse  -  a  total  of  $22  million 
tor  Wisconsin  in  1986  and  1987, 
for  example  -  but  some 
analysts  say  the  lost 
highway  taxes  will  still  be 
less  than  projected  losses  in 
taxes  and  fees  associated 
with  liquor  sales. 

For  students,  however,  the 
point  is  justice,  not  money. 

Notes  from  the  Kitchen  — 


Bob  Bingamen,  spokesman 
for  the  United  States  Student 
Association,  says  the  law  is 
patently  wrong-headed  and 
student  associations  across  the 
country  are  gearing  up  to 
make  their  state  legislatures 
understand  that.  "On  a  gut 
level,  I  think  it's  a  civil  rights 
issue,"  he  says.  "How  can 
you 'tell  this  age  group,  'You 


Christmas  buffet  slated 


by  Darrell  Jester 
The  holiday  season  is  here 
and  the  Washington  College 
Food  Service  is  kicking  it  off 
with  its  Annual  Christmas 
Buffet.  The  W.C.F.S.  invites 
all  students  to  attend  this 
special  event  on  Wednesday, 
December  12,  from  4:30  to 
6:30  p.m.  in  the  Main  Dining 
Room. 

The  menu  for  the  Christmas 
Dinner  will  consist  of  oysters 
and  clams  on  the  half  shell, 
Blue  Crab  claws  with  cocktail 
sauce.  Shoremen  sea  sections 
with  melted  butter,  steam- 
ship round  of  roast  beef,  carv- 
ed to  order,  stuffed  baked 
potatoes,  vegetables  Chester, 
sauteed    mushrooms,    salad 


bar,  muffin  bar,  and  Giant 
cookie  box.  Mickey  Dulin  will 
provide  live  entertainment 
for  the  event. 

The  Shoremen  Snack 
Shoppe  will  not  be  available 
on  the  night  of  the  Christmas 
Dinner.  The  dinner  is  free  for 
boarding  students.  The  cost 
for  non-boarding  students  and 
guests  will  be  $6.75.  I  hope 
that  everyone  plans  to  attend 
this  special  dinner  and  enjoys 
the  meal,  which  will  be  the 


last    major    project    of    the 
W.C.F.S.  for  this  semester. 

Sign  up  sheets  are  now 
posted  in  the  Main  Dining 
Room  for  anyone  interested 
in  working  on  either  the  serv- 
ing line  or  in  the  dishroom 
during  exam  week  or  next 
semester.  Anyone  interested 
in  becoming  a  meal  leader  for 
next  semester  should  stop  in 
and  pick  up  an  application. 
Those  who  are  already  meal 
leaders  do  not  have  to  reapp- 
ly-   


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


Living  or  Staying  in  Ciiestertown 
over  Christmas  break  and 

NEED  A  JOB 

Call  778-5154 

thERM:  The  Energy  &  Resource  Management  Co. 


learn  that  the  tutors  at  Oxford 
do  not  customarily  give  out 
letter  grades.  Because  it  is 
thought  that  a  student  should 
work  and  study  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining 
knowledge,  the  American 
system  of  grading  academic 
performances  is  looked  upon 
as  materialistic  and  is  seen  as 
defeating  the  original  aim  of 
studying.  Learning,  to  the 
British,  is.  in  itself,  both  an 
incentive  and  a  reward.  The 
attempt  to  use  a  standardized 
system  to  judge  academic 
performance  is  viewed  as 
both  useless  and  another  ex- 
ample of  the  American 
tendency  to  'put  a  price  tag  on 
everything.' 

Unlike  Marx's  "classless 
society"  which  worked  well  in 
theory  but  not  in  practice,  the 
tutorial  system  succeeds  on 
both  levels.  One  reason  for 
this  is  rooted  in  tradition. 
Compared  to  the  British 
tutorial  method,  the  United 
States'  system  seems  more 
successful  because  the 
students  have  been  condition- 
ed to  work  for  the  rewards  of 
the  grade-point  system.  Their 
best  efforts  tend  to  be 
motivated  more  by  the 
thought  of  an  "A"  rather  than 
the  possibility  that  their 
endeavors  will  lead  to  greater 
enlightenment. 

The  individual  tutorial 
method  has  an  extremely 
beneficial  effect  on  writing 
skills  as  a  whole.  Still,  it  is 
questionable  as  to  whether 
this  alone  is  enough  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  American  col- 
leges. Because  they  have 
been  raised  on  the  system  of 
letter-grading,  American 
students  might  be  unable  to 
develop  sufficient  motivation 
to  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
each  week.  A  parallel  proof  of 
this  is  apparent  in  the  per- 
formance of  many  students 
who  enroll  in  pass/fail  cer- 
uses. Enough  work  is  done  to 
save  the  student's  failure  but 
little  is  done  beyond  that 
point.  There  is  also  the  theory 
that  tutorials  work  well  for 
universities  such  as  Oxford 


only  because  the  students  are 
able  to  have  many  op- 
portunities for  travel  and 
sightseeing.  Students  may 
make  constructive  use  of 
large  amounts  of  free  time 
yielded  by  a  lack  of  daily 
classes.  (Few  American  col- 
leges can  lay  claun  to  having 
such  a  wide  range  of  diver- 
sions and  creative/educa- 
tional pursuits). 

Could  a  graded  tutorial 
system  work?  The  possibility 
is  there.  Certainly,  it  would 
have  a  pronuounced  effect  on 
the  abilities  of  students, 
graduating  after  four  years  of 
this  type  of  study.  Rather 
than  mastering  the  art  of 
notetaking,  memsrizing  and 
repeating,  students  are  en- 
couraged to  develop  their 
powers  of  insight  and 
creativity  through  having  to 
think  up  an  essay  topic  each 
week.  This  would  lead  their 
students  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  style  and  substance 
of  what  they  are  reading, 
rather  than  its  major  points. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that 
the  student  learns  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  the 
reading,  the  tutorial  system 
has  other  benefits  to  offer  the 
individual.  Since  the  tutorial 
system  is  more  or  less  an  in- 
dividual effort,  contact  bet- 
ween people  studying  the 
same  material  is  limited. 
Consequently,  those  students 
working  under  the  tutorial 
system  are  encouraged  to 
develop  their  own  unique 
writing  style. 

The  lack  of  daily  interac- 
tion with  other  students  and 
professors  in  a  classroom 
situation  does  make  it  dif- 
ficult tor  the  American 
students  to  form  friendships. 
For  many  individuals,  it  is 
the  constant  interaction  with 
a  new  group  which  is  as  much 
an  integral  part  of  the  college 
experience  as  the  actual  lear- 
ning. Therefore,  trying  to 
measure  the  benefits  of  the 
tutorial  'classless  society' 
against  the  American  Way,  is 
a  question  of  ethics  as  well  as 
education. 


^rdsticR 


FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  Cr  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


PAT  It  SKIPPER  PHICE 

VILLAGE  TAVERN 
TAVERN  LIQUORS 

SPECIALS  ■ 


Monday  Nite 
10-12 

Coors 

Bottles  or  Cans 

70' 


Wednesday  Nite 
10-12 

Imported 
Beer 

90° 


Thursday  Nite 
11-12 


Every  Monday  thru  Saturday 

5-6 

Happy  Hour 


Happy 
Hour 
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Shoremen  pluck  Hens,  79-67 


by  Steve  Beville 
Staff  Reporter 

The  Washington  College 
hoop  team  played  its  first 
home  game  Tuesday  night 
against  division  one 
Delaware,  and  plucked  the 
visiting  Hens  79-67,  to  un- 
prove  their  record  to  3-0. 
Junior  Kurt  Keller  led  the  hot 
shooting  Sho'men  with  23 
points  and  five  assists  follow- 
ed by  Bob  Fomoff  and  Jeff 
Yost  with  15  and  16  points 
respectively.  The  victory  was 
a  sweet  one,  as  the  Sho'men 
had  been  defeated  by  a  total 
of  five  points  in  three  games 
against  the  Hens.  The 
Sho'men  opened  up  with  a  full 
court  man  to  man  press,  hop- 


ing to  use  their  quickness 
against  a  taller  bigger  oppo- 
nent. The  strategy  would  pay 
off  later  in  the  game,  but  in 
the  early  going,  diminutive 
but  efficient  Taurence 
Chisholm  gave  the  Sho'men 
fits  as  he  used  his  superior 
quickness  to  penetrate  the 
Washington  press.  Chisholm 
5'8"  is  a  product  of  Dunbar 
High  in  Baltimore.  The  two 
teams  traded  baskets  for 
most  of  the  first  half,  until 
Delaware  led  by  Oscar  Jones 
shooting  and  Chisholm's 
playmaking  took  a  37-31  lead 
with  seven  minutes  to  go. 
Coach  Finnegan  called  an  im- 
portant time  out  to  calm  his 
troops  and  stressed  "pa- 
tience" as  the  factor  that 
would    bring    the    Sho'men 


back.  Soon  after  the  time  out, 
senior  Bob  Fornotf  scored 
five  straight  points  which  cut 
the  lead  to  one,  and  the 
Sho'men  were  back  on  track. 
The  first  half  buzzer  ended 
with  Delaware  up  39-36. 

The  Shoremen  came  out  for 
the  second  half  hot,  as  they 
broke  the  Delaware  zone  trap 
repeatedly  for  easy  buckets. 
Kurt  Keller's  three  point  play 
put  the  Sho'men  up  47-45  for 
good.  The  play  also  proved  to 
be  costly  for  Delaware,  as 
Oscar  Jones  committed  his 
fourth  personal  foul.  Before 
Delaware's  coach  Rainey 
could  get  Jones  out  of  the 
game,  he  committed  foul 
number  five  and  he  rode  the 
pine  for  the  remainder  of  the 


game.  This  was  the  spark 
that  lit  the  Sho'men's  fire,  as 
they  scored  nine  straight 
points  to  take  a  56-47  lead  with 
ten  minutes  remaining. 
Delaware's  lack  of  depth  and 
inexperience  began  to  show 
as  Chisholm  and  his  mates 
tried  to  force  the  ball  through 
a  tough  W.C.  2-3  zone.  Vice 
Gasior  was  the  main  man  on 
defense,  shutting  down 
Chisholm's  penetration  and 
keeping  him  outside  the  pain. 
While  the  Sho'men  tightened 
up  their  defense,  the  offense 
patiently  worked  to  create 
easy  buckets.  Six  straight 
points  by  Keller  sealed  the 
Hens  fate,  the  Sho'men 
building  a  68-55  lead.  The 
final  score:  WC  79,  Delaware 
67. 


HIGHLIGHTS: 

Delaware  hurt  when  two 
starters  had  to  sit,  made  dif- 
ference in  game. 

Sho'men  shot  a  sizzling  58 
percent  from  the  floor.  Keller 
good  on  nine  of  12  attempts. 
Gasior  led  WC  with  seven 
assists,  Leroy  Keller  six.  For 
Delaware:  good  efforts  turn- 
ed in  by  freshman  Chisholm, 
13  assists  and  Big  Barry 
Berger,  12  points,  13  reebs. 
Berger  also  entertained  the 
crowd  when  he  entertained 
thoughts  of  slam  dunking  in 
the  first  half  —  seems  he  has 
been  watching  too  many 
Michael  Jordan  highlight 
films.  Great  fan  support. 
Faithful  fans  in  players' 
favorite  section  321  were  out 
in  full  force. 


Resistance  to  drinking  age 


(continued  from'page  7) 
can  vote.  You  can  sue  and  be 
sued.  You  can  marry.  You 
can  serve  in  the  military,  but 
you  can't  drink.'?  It's  ab- 
surd!" 

Bingaman  says  his  group 
and  others  are  considering  a 
constitutional  challenge  to 
the  law  in  court.  The  25th 
Amendment  reserves  control 
of  alcohol  to  the  states,  and 
critics  see  the  coming  battle 
over  the  drinking  age  as  a 
states'  rights  issue. 

At  the  U.  of  Texas-Austin, 
Rodney  Schlosser,  student 
body  president,  says  he  ex- 
pects the  battle  to  break  there 
in  January.  "I  don't  want  to 
let  the  whole  world  know 
about  all  our  bullets  before 
we  shoot  them.  "  he  says,  but 
suggests  the  students' 
general  plan  of  attack  will  in- 
clude lobbying,  educational 
efforts,  and  the  drafting  of 
positive,  alternative  legisla- 
tion. 

DWl  laws 
the  answer? 

Schlosser  points  to  the  fact 
that  Minnesota's  traffic 
fatalities  increased  four-fold 
after  raising  its  drinking  age 
to  19.  Teens  had  no  trouble 
getting  liquor,  but  took  to  the 
dangerous  and  boring 
privacy  of  their  cars  to  drink 
it.  It  was  only  when  Min- 
nesota passed  stiff  driving- 
while-intoxicated  or  DWI 
laws  that  traffic  fatalities 
began  to  decrease. 

That's  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion Schlosser  has  in  mind, 
and,  in  tact,  the  Texas  Stu- 
dent Lobby  has  been  on 
record  behind  tougher  DWI 
laws  for  the  last  two  years. 


"We  would  like  to  have 
positive  DWI  legislation 
ready  to  go  in  January  so 
legislators  can  vote  for 
something  instead  of  just  hav- 
ing to  vote  against  the  21- 
year-old  law,"  he  says. 
Schlosser  expects  no  trouble 
in  mobilizing  massive  student 
support  for  these  efforts. 

Conclusions 
faulty 

The  Boston  researchers 
have  serious  reservations 
al)OUt  the  conclusions  Con- 
gress drew  from  the  study  it 


looked  at  in  drafting  the  21- 
year-old  drinking  age  law. 
That  study  looked  at  statistics 
from  nine  states  which  raised 
their  drinking  ages,  and  found 
a  28%  reduction  in  single- 
vehicle,  night-time  crashes 
(those  most  associated  with 
alcohol).  But  the  survey 
found  only  an  11%  reduction 
in  overall  crashes  -  a  percen- 
tage statisticians  say  could  be 
accounted  for  by  chance 
variation.  As  Hingson  puts  it: 
"They  have  'suggestive  data' 
but  no  'conclusive 
evidence.'  " 


Friday,  Sunday,  Monday 
7:30  p.m.  Bill  Smith 
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Live  Entertainment 
at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 
"The  Flames" 

Saturday,  December  1 

8:30-12:30  p.m. 
Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


=Athlete  of  the  Week= 


il 


Team  captain  possesses 
dominating  style 


by  Dan  Gerstenf  ield 
Staff  Reporter 

Bob  Fomoff,  captain  of  the  basketball  team,  has  been 
nominated  athlete  of  the  week.  His  powerful  dominating  style 
of  play  and  heads-up  thinking  more  than  justify  Fornoft's 
nomination.  Over  his  four  years  at  Washington  College,  the 
Sho'men  have  been  consistantly  a  tough  team  enabling  them 
to  earn  the  distinction  of  a  national  ranking  for  the  first  time  in 
the  team's  illustrious  career.  His  career,  Fornoff  commented, 
is  largely  due  to  the  excellent  coaching  of  Coach  Finnigan. 
Fornoff  stated,  "Coach  Finnigan  has  done  a  great  job.  He  has 
brought  the  program  along  to  be  a  nationally  ranked  tam.'" 

Fornoff  chose  to  talk  mainly  about  the  team.  This  is  a  team 
with  all  the  potential  of  another  national  ranking,  especially 
after  the  upset  defeat  of  Delaware.  When  asked  about  his 
lopes  and  desires  of  the  remaining  season,  Fornoff,  replied,  "I 
would  just  like  to  play  up  to  my  potential."  He  maintains  that 
if  the  team  walks  onto  the  floor  and  plays  up  to  its  potential, 
[he  Sho'men  will  easily  walk  away  with  the  Division.in_title^ 


Budweiser. 
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Dorm  renovation 


Cullen  Dormitory  scheduled  to  open 


by  William  Faust 
Staff  Reporter 

The  newly  renovated  Cullen 
Dormitory,  formerly  the 
Somerset  Complex,  was 
originally  scheduled  to  open 
on  January  19,  1985,  one  day 
before  students  are  due  to 
return  to  WC  for  the  Spring 
Semester.  However,  because 
of  unforseen  problems,  the 
opening  date  may  be  delayed. 

According  to  Gene  Hessey, 
Vice  President  of  Finance, 
the  new  opening  date  will  be 
difficult  to  project  due  to  ma- 
jor delays  in  construction. 
Lack  of  materials,  ranging 
from  items  as  small  as  door 
parts  to  the  bricks  that  are 


needed  to  finish  the  external 
construction,  is  one  of  the 
main  causes  for  the  delay. 

Another  major  cause  is  a 
lack  of  bricklayers.  Ac- 
cording to  Hessey,  "The 
bricklayer  we  contracted 
with  has  spread  himself 
thin  between  other  jobs,  and 
without  the  external  con- 
struction finished,  the  inside 
work  gets  held  up."  Hessey 
also  pointed  out  that  "the 
general  contractors  are  work- 
ing hard  to  get  the  dorms 
ready  as  close  to  the  original 
date  as  possible." 

Presently,  the  contractor's 
plan  is  to  focus  on  getting  one 
section    of    the    dormitory 


ready  for  use  and  then  mov- 
ing on  to  the  other  sections 
afterwards.  By  doing  so,  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  sixty-six 
rooms  would  be  ready  for  oc- 
cupation. However,  dates  for 
the  completion  of  even  one 
portion  of  the  dormitories 
cannot  be  projected  due  to 
lack  of  building  materials. 
Who  will  be  moved  in? 
Another  concern  that  has 
arisen  is  the  question  of  who 
will  be  moved  into  the  newly 
renovated  dormitories.  Ac- 
cording to  Dean  of  Student  Af- 
fairs Ed  Maxcy,  College 
President  Douglass  Cater  has 
designated  a  faculty  advisory 
committee    to    discuss    the 


Dual-degree  plan  initiated 


by  David  Joyce 

Chief  Reporter 

In    a    move    destined    to 

enhance  both  the  credibility 

and   quality   of   learning   at 

Washington   College,   a   new 


dual  degree  engineering  pro- 
gram was  approved  by  the 
faculty  on  Monday  night. 

The  proposal,  which  was 
unanimously  approved,  was 
brought  forward  by  ad-hoc 
committee    members,    Pro- 


photo  by  Jonathan  Adams 

John  McDanolds  and  Arthur  Smith  star  in  the  WC  produc- 
tion of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operetta,  "Patience,"  which 
premiered  last  night  in  Tawes  Auditorium.  The  musical  will 
continue  its  run  tonight  and  tomorrow  night  at  8:00  p.m. 


fessors  Creegan,  Briggs  and 
Lin,  as  a  means  to  improve 
the  status  of  the  science 
department  at  the  College. 

The  3-2  program  will  allow 
potential  engineering 
students  to  be  guaranteed  ad- 
mittance to  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Engineer- 
ing after  attending  WC  for 
three  years.  Hence,  at  the  end 
of  a  five-year  period,  students 
will  earn  a  degree  from  both 
institutions. 

The  program  was  sup- 
ported by  the  science  depart- 
ment as  a  means  of  offering 
students  interested  in 
technology  the  chance  of  us- 
ing the  resources  of  a  larger 
university.  In  praise  of  the 
engineering  program.  Pro- 
fessor Creegan  said,  "It  has 
the  potential  of  bringing  to 
campus. .  .some  highly 
motivated  students." 

The  concept  of  the  dual- 
degree  program  has  existed 
at  WC  for  many  years  on  an 
informal  basis.  It  is  only  by 
formalizing  the  terms  with 
the  University  of  Maryland's 
President,  however,  that 
students  successfully  fulfill- 
ing WC  requirements,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  university 
program. 

Dr.  Creegan  asserted  that 
the  new  program  will  not 
drain  the  science  department 
of  its  best  students  in  their 
senior  year.  Instead,  it  will 
attract  an  entirely  new  body 
of  students,  particularly  ex- 
pected to  strengthen  the 
physics  department. 

Moreover,  the  history  of 
dual  programs  at  other 
schools  has  shown  that 
students  often  opt  not  to 
transfer  to  the  engineering 
school  after  three  years  of 
study.  Thus,  WC  will  gain 
ultimately  by  adding  talented 
students  to  its  major  pro- 
grams in  chemistry,  biology 
and  physics. 


topic  and  present  their 
recommendations  to  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Office. 

Dean  Maxcy  said  that  those 
students    who   have    had   to 
share  a  double  room  with  two 
roommates   along   with   any 
new  transfer  students  should 
have  first  priority  in  getting 
the   new   rooms.   There   are 
various  fraternities  and  stu- 
dent organizations  that  would 
like  to  make  use  of  the  new 
dormitories.  The  decisions  as 
to  which  groups  will  be  given 
access  to  the  dormitories  has 
not    yet    been    determined. 
Each  year,   special  interest 
housing  is  applied  for  by  dif- 
ferent  organizations   to   the 
Student  Affairs  Office,   who 
must    decide    which    groups 
will  receive  housing. 
Why  the  need 
for  renovation? 
According  to  Hessey,  many 
of  the  problems  with  the  old 
Somerset    building     were 
either    structural     or 
mechanical.  One  of  the  major 
student  complaints  involved 
the  inadequate  control  of  the 
heating     system.     "It    was 
either  extremely  hot  or  ex- 
tremely cold,"  stated  Hessey. 


Junior  Russell  Hetzer,  who 
spent  a  semester  in  the 
Somerset  dormitories,  stated 
that  another  major  problem 
was  in  the  location  of  certain 
facilities.  "There  was  only 
one  laundryroom  for  the 
whole  building,  and  unless 
you  lived  in  the  Somerset 
wing,  you  had  to  walk  outside 
to  reach  it."  He  also  added 
"Another  problem  was  that 
the  most  easily  accessible  en- 
trance to  the  building  was 
through  the  bathrooms." 

Other  problems  consisted 
of  poor  .and  outdated  elec- 
trical wiring  and  fire  escapes 
that  did  not  satisfy  present 
fire  protection  requirements. 

According  to  Hessey,  a 
great  amount  of  time  was 
spent  by  his  department  and 
the  Student  Affairs  Office  on 
the  redesign  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  building.  The  dor- 
mitories, when  finished,  will 
contain  two  apartments, 
larger  lounges,  and  better 
laundry  and  lavatory 
facilities. 

"To  do  a  job  correctly  takes 
time"    said   Hessey,   adding 
that  "I  feel  that  students  will 
(continued  on  page  2) 


Bamforth  departs 


by  Harris  Whltbeck 
News  Editor 

As  students  begin  to  pack 
up  bags  of  dirty  laundry  and 
valuables  to  head  home  for 
the  holidays.  Dr.  Stuart  Bam- 
forth, visiting  professor  fill- 
ing the  McLaine  chair  for 
natural  sciences,  is  packing 
up  his  test  tubes  and  research 
material  to  head  back  to 
Tulane  University  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Dr.  Bamforth,  whose 
tenure  as  the  McLaine 
Natural  Sciences  professor 
ends  this  semester,  came  to 
W.C.  last  sunmier  to  prepare 
and  inaugurate  the  new  100- 
level  biology  course  called 
Genes,  Nature  and  Society, 
which  is  aimed  at  non-Science 
majors. 

"I  taught  this  type  of  course 
for  two  years  at  Tulane,"  said 
Bamforth,  who  with  biology 
department  head  Dr.  Donald 
Munson,  designed  the  course 
to  educate  students  about 
three  basic  biology  issues: 
the  endangered  Chesapeake 
Bay,  heredity  and  evolution. 

Reflecting  on  his  ex- 
periences at  W.C.  this 
semester,  Bamforth  said,  "I 
have  gained  a  lot  of  insight 
while  being  here.  Although 
one  never  accomplishes 
everything  one  sets  out  to  do, 
new  things  crop  up,"  like 
some  new  research  on   the 


soils  and  waters  of  the 
Chester  River. 

Bamforth  said  that  he  likes 
W.C.'s  biology  program, 
although  he  feels  that  the 
department  is  understaffed 
and  that  it  "desperately 
needs  to  update  some  equip- 
ment," adding  that  he  feels  it 
has  "adequate  course  offer- 
ings." 

Comparing  W.C.  students 
to  students  at  his  home 
university  of  Tulane,  Bam- 
forth said,  "It  was  the 
students  that  attracted  me  to 
W.C.  in  the  first  place, 
although  I  feel. ..many 
students  at  Tulane  are  more 
serious."  Bamforth  added 
that  he  felt  the  only  way  for 
private  institutions  to  survive 
today  is  to  raise  academic 
standards. 

Pondering  his  most 
pleasurable  experience  at 
W.C,  he  said,  "I  wouldn't 
want  you  to  put  me  down  to 
only  one,"  adding  that  he  en- 
joyed working  with  "dynamic 
professors  and  interesting 
students." 

Dr.  Bamforth,  with  his 
wife,  will  return  to  Tulane 
this  month,  where  he  will  con- 
duct classes  and  an  Honors 
laboratory,  complete  some 
research,  and,  in  his  own 
words,  "enjoy  being  the  pro- 
ud grandfather  of  six  new 
cocker  spaniel  puppies." 
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Rockin'  dorms 


Ongoing  campus  building  renovations  have  led  several 
displaced  fraternities  to  host  their  parties  in  the  lounges  of  the 
women's  dormitories.  Female  residents  and  their  RA's  in  Reid 
and  Minta  Martin  Halls  were  informed  at  the  semester's 
beginning  that  these  parties  would  take  place  on  a  trial  basis. 
As  the  semester  draws  to  a  close,  it  is  clear  that  alternative 
sites  need  to  be  investigated. 

The  effect  of  blaring  music  and  the  uproarious  shouts  of  par- 
ty revellers  is  heightened  by  the  thin  walls  and  floors  in  Minta 
Martin  and  Reid  Halls.  Those  women  who  live  on  the  first  floor 
of  these  buildings  hear  all  that  transpires  in  raucous  detail.  At- 
tempting to  fall  asleep  at  2:00  a.m.  while  the  floor  shakes  with 
the  bass  thump  of  "Jam  On  It"  is  mildly  frustrating  on  a 
Saturday  night.  But  on  the  eve  of  a  major  exam,  the  situation 
is  enough  to  drive  even  the  most  level-headed  student  to  the 
brink  of  despair. 

The  problems  do  not  end  when  the  parties  break  up  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  musty  odor  of  stale  beer 
emanating  from  the  deserted  lounges  serves  as  a  testimony  to 
the  party's  success  for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  Un- 
fortunately it  also  serves  to  discourage  thsoe  who  normally 
use  the  areas  as  places  in  which  to  study. 

By  nature  of  their  sex,  students  residing  in  Reid  and  Minta 
Martin  Halls  have  no  link  to  the  campus'  fraternities.  They  en- 
joy none  of  the  monetary  benefits  of  the  parties  and  thus, 
should  not  be  expected  to  bear  the  responsibilities  which  ac- 
company the  events.  Admittedly,  the  fraternities  themselves 
are  in  a  quandary.  Without  fraternity  houses,  the  Theta  and 
Lamda  organizations  have  no  place  to  host  their  affairs. 

Perhaps,  following  the  lead  of  the  KA's  last  weekend,  these 
fraternities  could  utilize  the  Coffee  House  for  their  all-campus 
parties.  The  Student  Center  demands  no  rental  fees  and  only  a 
minimal  supervision  charge.  The  Cafeteria  also  could  serve  as 
an  alternative  site.  The  Food  Service  charges  between  $100  - 
$200  for  clean-up  and  supervision  fees  tor  the  cafeteria  -  costs 
which  prove  prohibitive.  Maybe  it  has  become  necessary  to  in- 
vestigate avenues  to  defray  these  costs.  For  the  fraternity 
"closed"  rush  parties,  the  newly  decorated  Hynson  Lounge 
might  lie  a  viable  site.  The  semi-formal  attire  required  for 
these  affairs,  combined  with  restrictions  prohibiting  alcohol, 
theoretically  make  rush  parties  well-suited  to  the  decorum  of 
the  Lounge. 

These  areas  presently  might  suffice  as  satisfactory  sites  tor 
parties,  but  thought  must  be  given  to  the  future.  With  new 
structures  being  added  to  the  campus,  it  would  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  establish  one  central  location  that  would  be  used 
for  all  school-wide  parties.  Whatever  site  is  chosen,  it  should 
be  well  removed  from  the  College's  dormitories.  All  WC 
boarders,  like  those  living  in  Reid  and  Minta  Martin  Halls,  pay 
a  sizable  fee  for  their  accomodations.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
that  they  be  guaranteed  quiet  surroundings  in  which  to  sleep 
and  study. 
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Friday,  December  7 
6:15  p.m.:  Basketball  hosts  the  Wild  Goose  Classic;  Cain 
Athletic  Center 

8:00  p.m. :  "Patience; "  Tawes  Theatre 
Saturday,  December  8 
10:00a.m.:  Alumni  Council  Meeting;  Alumni  House 
1 :  15  p.m. :  Basketball  hosts  The  Wild  Goose  Classic;  Cain 
Athletic  Center 

8:00  p.m. :   'Patience; "  Tawes  Theatre 
Sunday,  December  9 
4:00  p.m.:  Music  Department-College  Band  in  concert; 
Tawes  Theatre 

Monday,  Etecember  10 
7:00  p.m. :  Film  Series  -  "Danton;  "  Bill  Smith 

Wednesday,  December  12 
Last  Day  Of  Classes 

5:00  p.m.:  Food  Service  -  Students'  Christmas  Dinner; 
Main  Dining  Room 

Thursday,  December  13 
Reading  Day 


The  photo  essay  that  ap- 
peared in  the  November  16, 
issue  of  The  Elm  "Not  Quite 
so  Scenic  Chestertown"  was 
the  first  segment  of  a  multi- 
part series  on  certain  housing 
conditions  in  Chestertown.  As 
such  it  was  intended  as  an 
unresearched,  visual  reac- 
tion. 

Future  segments  will 
feature  the  history  of  change 
in  Chestertown,  changes  be- 
ing planned,  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  changes. 

We  hope  this  clears  up  any 
confusion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  project  undertaken  by 
Cummings  and  Lorberer. 
Suggestions  and  input  on  this 
matter  are  welcome. 


Cullen  Dormitory  to  open 


(contmuea  from  page  1  j 
be  pleased  with  the  vastly  im- 
proved and  very  attractive 
living  quarters,  and  I  hope 
they  will  agree  that  it  was 
well  worth  the  wait." 

Plans  underway  for 
more  renovations 
Plans  are  now  being  made 
for  the  renovation  of  the  Min- 


ta Martin  Hall  dormitory. 
Jim  Quinn,  assistant  to  the 
Vice  President  of  Finance, 
stated  that  the  project  should 
begin  by  early  simimer  of 
1985. 

Basic  plans  for  Minta  Mar- 
tin consist  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  internal  mechnical 
systems  such  as  electrical 
wiring,  heating  systems,  and 


plumbing  as  well  as  interior 
decoration. 

Minta  Martin  will  have  to 
be  done  in  sections  because  it 
is  much  too  large  to  close 
down  all  at  once,"  said 
Hessey.  Exact  dates  for  the 
start  of  this  project  have  not 
yet  been  set,  but  according  to 
Hessey,  financial  details  are 
being  discussed. 


Due  to  the  approaching  final  exams.  The  Elm  will  not  be 
published  next  week.  The  staff  would  like  to  wish  a  merry 
Christmas  to  every  member  of  the  WC  community.  Happy 
holidays! 
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Research  council  seeks  qualified  applicants 


The  National  Research 
Council  announces  the  1985 
Postdoctoral,  Resident,  and 
Cooperative  Research 
Associateship  Programs  for 
research  in  the  sciences  and 
engineering  to  be  conducted 
in  behalf  of  21  federal  agen- 
cies or  research  institutions, 
show  laboratories  are  located 
throughout  the  United  States. 
The  programs  provide  Ph.D. 
scientists  and  engineers  of 
unusual  promise  and  ability 
with  opportunities  to  perform 
research  on  problems  largely 
of  their  own  choosing  yet 
compatible  with  the  research 
interests  of  the  supporting 
laboratory.  Initiated  in  1954, 
the  Associateship  Programs 
have  contributed  to  the 
career  development  of  over 
4000  scientists  ranging  from 
recent  Ph.D.  recipients  to 
distinguished  senior  scien- 
tists. 

Approximately  250  new  full- 
time  associateships  will  be 
awarded  on  a  competitive 
basis  in  1985  for  research  in 
chemistry,  engineering,  and 
mathematics,  and  in  the 
earth,  environmental, 
physical,  space,  and  life 
sciences.  Most  of  the  pro- 
grams are  open  to  both  U.S. 
and  non-U.S.  nationals,  and  to 
both  recent  Ph.D.  degree 
holders  and  senior  in- 
vestigators. 

Awards  are  made  for  one  or  . 
two  years;  senior  applicants  I 
who  have  held  the  doctorate  I 
at  least  five  years  may  re- 1 
quest    shorter    tenures.  I" 


Stipends  for  the  1985  program 
year  will  begin  at  $25,350  a 
year  for  recent  Ph.D.s  and  be 
individually  determined  for 
senior  associates.  A  stipend 
supplement  up  to  $5,000  may 
be  available  to  regular  (not 
senior)  awardees  holding 
recognized  doctoral  degrees 
in  those  disciplines  wherein 
the  number  of  degrees  confer- 
red by  U.S.  graduate  schools 


in  significantly  below  the  cur- 
rent demand.  In  the  1984  pro- 
gram year  these  areas  have 
been  engineering,  computer 
science,  space-related 
biomedical  science. 

Reimbursement  is  provid- 
ed for  allowable  relocation 
costs  and  for  limited  profes- 
sional travel  during  tenure. 
The  host  laboratory  provides 
the  associate  with  program- 


:Notes  from  the  Kitchen 


matic  assistance  including 
faculties,  support  services 
necessary  equipment,  and 
travel  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  approved  research 
program. 

Applications  to  the  National 
Research  Council  must  be 
postmarked  no  later  than 
January  15,  1985.  Initial 
awards  will  be  announced  in 
March  and  April  followed  by 
awards  to  alternates  later. 


I/I/;  C.  F.S.  hostsChristmas Dinner 


by  Darrell  Jester 

The  Christmas  season  is 
now  upon  us  and  the  W.C.F.S. 
is  having  its  annual  student 
Christmas  Dinner  next 
Wednesday,  December  12th, 
from  4:30  to  6:30  p.m.  in  the 
Main  Dining  Room.  The 
menu  for  the  Christmas  Din- 
ner, which  will  be  the  last  ma- 
jor project  of  the  W.C.F.S.  for 
this  semester,  will  be  oysters 
and  clams  on  the  half  shell, 
blue  crab  claws  with  cocktail 
sauce,  shoreman  sea  sections 
with  melted  butter,  steam- 
ship round  of  beef,  stuffed 
baked  potatoes,  vegetables 
Chester,  sauteed  mushrooms, 
salad  bar,  muffin  bar,  and 
giant  cookie  box.  Live  enter- 
tainment will  be  provided  by 
Mickey  Dulin.  There  will  be  a 
who  would  like  to  attend  the 
dinner. 


charge  of  $6.75  for  non- 
boarding  students  and  guests 

The  regular  Dining  Hall 
meal  hours  will  continue  to  be 
in  effect  during  exam  week, 
December  14th  through  the 
20th,  with  only  two  excep- 
tions. On  Saturday, 
December  15th,  hot  breakfast 
will  be  served  from  7:30  to 
8:30  a.m.,  and  continental 
breakfast  will  be  available 
from  8:30  to  9:30  a.m.  Lunch 
will  be  served  from  11:30  to 
1:30  and  dinner  from  5:00  to 
6:30  p.m.  On  Thursday, 
December  20th,  hot  breakfast 
will  be  from  7:30  to  8:30  a.m., 
continental  breakfast  from 
8:30  to  9:30  a.m.  and  lunch, 
the  last  meal  of  the  semester, 
wUl  be  served  from  11:30  to 
1:30. 

Since  Christmas  is  the 
season  of  giving,  the  W.C.F.S. 


wouiG  greatly  appreciate  it  if 
any  student  who  has  taken 
any  plates,  bowls,  glasses  or 
silverware  from  the  Dining 
Hall  please  give  them  back. 
This  would  enable  the 
W.C.F.S.  to  cut  back  on  food 
ware  costs.  The  cost  of 
replacing  these  articles  taken 
from  the  Dining  Hall  is  an  ex- 
pense that  most  students  fail 
to  realize.  There  will  be  a  box 
set  up  by  Miss  Dee's  for 
students  to  return  these 
items.  Your  support  in  retur 
ning  items  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

I  would  like  to  wish 
everyone  the  best  of  luck  on 
your  final  exams.  I  hope 
everyone  has  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year,  and  I  hope  to  see  all  of 
you  again  next  semester. 

thts  adpaidior  by  WCFS 


Information  on  specuic 
research  opportunities  and 
federal  laboratories,  as  well 
as  application  materials, 
may  be  obtained  from 
Associateship  Programs,  Of- 
fice of  Scientific  and 
Engineering  Personnel,  JH 
608-D3,  National  Research 
Council,  2102  Constitution 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20418,  (202)  334-2760. 


Scholars 
honored 
at  dinner 


WC  honored  the  Beneflcial- 
Hodson  Trust  Merit  Scholars 
with  a  dinner  on  Tuesday, 
Oecember  4  at  6:00  p.m.  in 
Hynson  Lounge. 

In  addition  to  our  scholars, 
the  dinner  was  attended  by 
Mr.  Gordon  Wadmond,  retired 
Vice  President  of  the 
Beneficial  Management  Cor- 
poration, as  well  as  by 
selected  members  of  the  Col- 
lege faculty  and  administra- 
tion. Also  present  was  Dr. 
Walter  Orr  Roberts,  a  noted 
scientist  who  spoke  informally 
following  the  dinner  as  part  of 
the  President's  Forum  and  Col- 
lege Lecture  Series. 

A  certificate  was  presented 
to  each  of  the  Beneficial- 
Hodson  Trust  Merit  Scholars 
followed  by  brief  remarks  by 
President  Cater,  Mr.  Wad- 
mond, and  Dean  Mclntire. 


Roving  Reporter: 


Question:  What  would  you  like  to  see  done  on  campus  to  heighten  Christmas  spirit? 


Gaby  Sekaly  -  freshman 
Amman,  Jordon 

Put  a  big  Christmas  tree 
where  everyone  could  see. 
Someone  important,  like 
Douglass  Cater,  should 
dress  up  as  Santa  Claus." 


Beth  Munder  -  freshman 
Haverford,  Pa. 
"I  think  there  should  be 
more  decorations  from  the 
administration  as  an  ex- 
ample to  get  more  people 
into  the  Christmas  spirit." 


Stephen  Corrado-  freshman 
North  East,  MD 
"I  would  like  to  see  the 
drama  department  put  on 
a  Christmas  presentation 
with  Dan  Duhadaway  play- 
ing the  role  of  Santa 
Claus." 


Vicky  Fuchs  -  freshman 
Great  Neck,  NY 
"I  think  that  the  entire 
campus  should  gather  and 
sing  Christmas  carols 
around  the  statue  of 
George  Washington." 


Giulio  Minella  -  sophomore 
Venice,  Italy 

"I  would  like  to  see  the 
swinuning  pool  filled  with 
beer  to  see  how  long  it 
takes  the  student  body  to 
drink  it." 


iby  Laurie  Gordy 
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"Cordial     greetings,      worthy 
lords  and  ladies!" 

Thus  began  the  festivities 
for  the  third  annual 
Elizabethan  Dinner.  Golden 
candlelight,  boxwood  and  hol- 
ly adorned  the  Hynson 
Lounge,  adding  to  the  flavor  of 
the  holiday  spirit. 

The  Early  Music  Consort, 
(pictured  below)  under  the 
direction  of  music  professors 
Garry  Clarke  and  Amzie 
Parcell.  performed  medieval 
and  Renaissance  music. 

The  Washington  College 
Dancers,  (pictured  at  left)  led 
by  instructor  Karen  Smith, 
performed  authentic  dances 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as 
the  Pavane  and  the  Galliard. 
For  $16  a  plate  ($9  for 
students),  the  Food  Service 
prepared  a  sumptuous 
Elizabethan  feast,  including  a 
special  recipe  of  wassail.  Ford 
Schumann  (pictured  at  right) 
grandly  displayed  a  boar's 
head  for  all  to  see. 

—  Caty  Coundjeris 


WHITE 

SWAN  — 

TAVERN    Chestertown,  Maryland 


Join  us  for  a  cozy  afternoon  tea  in  an  18tfi 
century  setting.  Enjoy  a  game  of  bacl<gam- 
mon  or  chess  wfiile  you  sample  our  hot 
cider  or  a  specially  blended  tea  with  your 
choice  of  home  baked  breads  and  sweets. 
Open  Mon.-Thurs.,  3:00  to  5:00  p.m.  $4.00 
per  person. 

231  High  Street  •  Cbestertown,  Man/land 21620'301/77S-2300 


Living  or  Staying  in  Chestertown 
over  Christmas  break  and 

NEED  A  JOB 


Call  778-5154 

thERM:  The  Energy  &  Resource  Management  Co. 


Washington  College  Food 
Service  Student  Christmas 
Dinner,  Wednesday, 
December  12th,  from  4:30 
to  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Main 
Dining  Room. 

Clams  and  Oysters  on  the  half 

shell 

Blue  Crab  Claws 

Shoreman  Sea  Sections 

Steamship  Round  of  Beef 

Stuffed  Potatoes 

Vegetables  Chester 

Sauteed  Mushrooms 

Salad  Bar 

hluffinBar 

Giant  Cookie  Bar 


Live  entertainment 

featuring 

Micliey  Dulin  on  piano 

A  $6.75  charge  for  non-boarding 
students  and  guests. 


MiSSD'S 
SNACK  BAR 

HOURS: 

tMiM.  ■  nM  ft«.  wait,- 
mum. 

S#»4B.-i;«p.m.fRiDA¥ 
SIII8M 


Days  of  old 
reenacted 


Photos  by  Jonathon  Adams 


Washington  College 
band  to  perform 


The  Washington  College 
Band  will  perform  in  concert 
on  Sunday,  December  9,  at 
4:00  p.m.  in  the  Tawes 
Theatre  of  the  Gibson  Fine 
Arts  Center.  The  public  is  in- 
vited to  attend  and  there  is  no 
admission  charge. 

The  band  is  directed  by 
assistant  professor  of  music, 
Amzie  D.  ParceU.  The  pro- 


gram for  the  concert  includes 
a  march  by  Gustav  Hoist, 
selections  from  the  Broadway 
musical  "A  Chorus  Line,"  an 
arrangement  of  the  Irish 
melody  "Londonderry  Air," 
and  an  arrangement  of  the 
Christmas  chorale  "Lo  How  a 
Rose  'er  Blooming"  by  the 
17th  century  composer 
Michael  Praetorius. 


'Happy  Holidays' 


from 

PHIL'S  FARM  MKT 

T;A  Michael's  Mkt. 

Your  One-Stop  Shop  For 

Liquor  •  Wine  •  Beer 

Subs,  Deli,  GroceTles,  Bakery 

OPEN  20  HOURS  DAILY 
7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

Hand  Dipped  Ice  Cream.  24  Flavors. 
Having  a  Party?  Call  Now. 

Look  for  ad  changes  in  1985  issues. 


FlatlandRd. 


778-189j      Chestertown 
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;4(fiAaeeucai /t^uc^    author  addresses  audience 

Editor  Glassgold  offers  insights  into  pubiishing 


by  Neil  Rifkind 
Staff  Reporter 
The  second  set  of  lectures 
in  the  "Writers  and  Their 
Editors"  serier  began  on  Sun- 
day with  a  reading  by  Walter 
Abish,  author  of  How  German 
Is  It?  and  featured  Abish  and 
his  editor  Peter  Glassgold, 
editor-in-chief  of  New  Direc- 
tions. 

Abish  spolte  briefly  Sunday 
evening  about  writing  and 
writers  and  his  own  fascina- 
tion with  the  alphabet.  He 
then  read  from  his  earlier 
worlds  including  the  first 
chapter  from  Alphabetical 
Africa,  and  two  short  stories 
from  Minds  Meet. 

In  Alphabetical  Africa,  the 
structure  was  a  challenge  to 
the  text.  The  novel  follows  an 
alphabetical  progression,  in 
the  first  chapter,  all  words 
begin  with  the  letter  A.  The 
next  letter  of  the  alphabet  is 
added  in  each  following 
chapter  until  the  entire 
alphabet  is  available.  The, 
one  by  one  letters  are  remov- 
ed until  in  the  last  chapter  of 
the  fifty-two  chapter  novel, 
each    word    begins    with    A 


again.  "I  couldn't  even  use 
the  fir.st  oerson  until  I  reach- 
ed the  letter  I,"  Abish  joked. 

He  did  not  read  from  his 
most  recent  novel.  How  Ger- 
man Is  It?,  winner  of  the  first 
PEN/Faulkner  Award  for  fic- 
tion in  1980,  but  went  into 
some  detail  about  its  origins. 
"I  am  superstitious  as  a 
writer,"  states  Abish,  claim- 
ing, "the  writer  is  a  kind  of 
seer."  Denying  that  How  Ger- 
man Is  It?  is  in  any  way  an  at- 
tack on  Germany,  he  called  it 
a  novel  that  works  on  many 
levels  to  portray  many 
things. 

On  Monday  at  10;30, 
Glassgold,  editor-in-chief  of 
New  Directions,  a  small 
renowned  publishing  house, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
editor's  process.  Glassgold 
described  publishing  a  book 
as  a  cooperative  effort  and 
tried  to  dispel  the  image  of 
publishers  as  a  "merry  band 
of  intellectuals."  Describing 
the  editor's  role  as  that  of  the 
average  reader,  he  went  on  to 
say    "If   the   editor   doesn't 


Walter  Abish  (right)  and  Peter  Glassgold  (left)  spoke  in  a  series  of  lectures  and  discussions  on  the 
arts  of  writing  and  editing. 


understand  something,  then 
clearly  some  changes  need  to 
be  made." 

Later  that  afternoon,  Abish 
and  Glassgold  appeared 
together  to  discuss  the 
author-editor  relationship. 
Abish  described  the  feedback 
from  the  editor's  reading  as 


crucial.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  audience  on  the 
specifics  of  who  wins  in  a  con- 
flict between  author  and 
editor,  Glassgold  confided 
that  professionalism  on  both 
parts  was  the  key  to  a  suc- 
cessful author-editor  relation- 
ship. He  reaffirmed  that 
although   some   authors   an- 


tagonize their  editors  and 
publishers,  most  good 
authors  realize  their  limita- 
tions. 

■The  "Writers  and  Their 
Editors"  series  is  sponsored 
by  the  Sophie  Kerr  Commit- 
tee and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts. 


WC  graduate  discusses  liberal  arts  and  law 


-4^ 


by  Jean  Steigleman 
Staff  Reporter 

Richard  Gray,  a  1979 
graduate  of  Washington  Col- 
lege and  1983  graduate  of 
University  of  Baltimore  Law 
School,  cUscussed  last  Tues- 
day the  often  rigorous  pro- 
cess one  has  to  go  through  to 
become  a  lawyer  —  from  the 


ona  A 


PHONE  778-2525 


Slower  A    Cf   Cjreennouded 

CHESTERTOWN,  MARYLAND  21620 

Flowers  For  All  Occasions 

Located  1/8  mi.  south  of  the 
Chester  River  Bridge,  Rt.  213 


liberal  arts  preparation  in 
college  to  the  bar  exam  after 
law  school  graduation. 

Gray  emphasized  the 
preparation  and  backgroimd 
needed  to  be  successful  in  a 
law  career.  He  pointed  out 
three  main  things  necessary 
for  an  easy  transition  from 
college  to  law  school.  Gray 


an</in<f 


Elegant  Dining 

in  an  Intimate 

Atmosphere 


Call  778-2100  for 
reservations. 

Keep  us  in  mind  for 
Christmas  parties. 


first  mentioned  exposure  dur- 
ing college  to  many  different 
ideas.  By  studying  "man's 
loftiest  achievements" 
through  the  varied  types  of 
courses,  an  individual  learns 
to  understand  many  different 
areas  of  endeavor. 

The  second  need  is  the  abili- 
ty to  analyze  things  critically. 
By  reading  extensively  in  col- 
lege, the  ability  to  create  a 
funnel  through  which  the 
facts  can  be  narrowed  to  a 
conclusion  is  attained. 


The  last  talent  needed  is  the 
ability  to  communicate  effec- 
tively, through  both  speech 
and  writing.  For  Gray, 
Washington  College  furthers 
that  important  ability 
through  the  different  courses 
required  and  recommended. 
The  writing  and  English 
courses  help  to  develop  the 
writing  talent  needed  and 
courses  like  economics  and 
accounting  help  the  student  to 
handle  the  often  complicated 
financial  aspects  of  par- 
ticular cases. 


J/le 
^rdsticR 


FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  Cr  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


\i^.'J^  Brambles 

"^^  MENSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE  " 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

DOWNTOWN  PHONE 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  (301)  778-6090 


Getting  the  chance  to  work 
on  any  case  is  the  result  of  a 
careful  screening  process  law 
firms  use  to  hire  lawyers.  The 
two  criteria  used  by  law  firms 
are  grades  and  whether  the 
hopeful  student  tias  worked 
on  the  law  review.  A 
prestigious  name  like  Har- 
vard or  Yale  will  help,  but 
after  that  the  new  lawyer  is 
completely  on  his  own.  Even, 
for  the  Ivy  Leaguer,  the  bar 
exam  is  the  major  obstacle  to 
overcome.  Seen  by  Gray  as  a 
"rite  of  initiation,"  the  bar 
exam  is  split  into  two  parts, 
an  all  day  written  essay  and  a 
multiple  choice  section.  After 
the  bar  exam  is  conquered, 
prospective  lawyers  have  to 
go  through  a  rough  period  in 
the  law  firm  when  they  get 
the  cases  nobody  else  wants 
and  they  make  plenty  of 
mistakes. 

Far  from  trying  to  scare 
anybody  away  from  a  career 
in  law,  Richard  Gray  made  it 
very  clear  that  while  law  is  a 
rough  business  to  get  into,  as 
well  as  stay  in,  it  is  well  worth 
the  pain  and  effort. 

I    Merry      I 


I  ChrJstmasX 
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The  multi-faceted  "Miss  D" 

Involvement      extends    beyond     snack     shop 


by  Sue  DePasqiude 
Editor-in-Chief 

When  late  afternoon  or 
evening  "snack-cravings" 
begin,  most  students  are 
quick  to  turn  to  Miss  D's 
snack  shop  located  in  Hodson 
Hall.  Nearly  everyone  who 
has  ventured  through  it's 
doors  has  had  an  interchange 
with  the  shop's  owner  and 
namesake,  but  few  really 
know  very  much  about  her. 

How  many  students,  for  ex- 
ample, know  that  the  real 
name  of  the  ■  I-h^Ved  "Miss 
D"  is  actually    _  ^'^ker- 

son?  Or  that  she  works  seven 
days  a  week,  often  from  6:30 
a.m.  until  midnight?  Or  that 
the  70-year  old  woman  has 
been  operating  the  snack 
shop  for  nearly  25  years? 

Politeness  Required 

"Miss  D"  first  became  in- 
volved in  the  business  in  1958, 
when  she  volunteered  to  help 
her  sister,  who  owned  the 
establishment.  At  that  time, 
it  was  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  William  Smith  Hall. 
After  several  years  of  work, 
"Miss  D"  assumed  ownership 
and  moved  the  snack  shop  to 
its  current  location. 


Today,  student  patrons 
realize  that  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  fall  into  favor 
with  the  outspoken  owner. 
They  know  that  if  they  ignore 
common  rules  of  manners, 
she  wiU  be  quick  to  voice  her 
annoyance. 

Her  biggest  peeve,  she  ad- 
mits, is  "when  they  start 
hollering  at  me  when  my 
back's  turned."  She  asserted, 
"They  should  call  me  by  my 
name  —  say,  'Miss  D  I  want 
this  or  that.'  After  all,  I've  got 
a  name." 

She  summarized  her 
customary  method  of  dealing 
with  rude  patrons.  "I  holler  al 
them.  If  they're  wrong,  they 
should  clam  up.  But  if  they're 
right,  they  can  speak  their 
mind." 

An  Unofficial  Grandmother 

Those  who  personally  know 
"Miss  D"  assert  that  her 
brusque  manner  is  merely  a 
facade.  Commented  Coach 
Penny  Fall,  "she's  tough.  She 
doesn't  take  anything  from 
a ny bod y . . .  b u t  she's 
everybody's  unofficial  grand- 
mother. People  have  no  con- 
cept of  what  she  does  tor  the 
people  of  W.C." 

When  students  need  money 
for  an  emergency  situation. 
Miss  D  loans  them  the  funds. 


At  Christmas,  she  makes  hun- 
dreds of  gift  bags  filled  with 
candy  and  favors.  They  are 
freely  given  out  to  students  at 
the  annual  ''Miss  D 
Christmas  Party.'' 
Moreoever,  the  dynamic 
owner  consistently  provides 
snacks  free  of  charge  for 
students  confined  to  the  near- 
by hospital.  She  purposely 
keeps  the  prices  down  on  her 
snack  products.  "We  didn't 
come  in  here  to  make  a  kill- 
ing. We  use  any  extra  money 
to  fund  give-a-ways  for  the 
students." 

Lasting  Bonds 

As  a  result  of  her  generosi- 
ty, students  over  the  years 
have  formed  a  special  bond 
with  Miss  D.  Several  stay  in 
contact  with  her  on  a  regular 
basis,  sending  her  flowers 
and  calling  long-distance.  On 
Alumni  Day,  she  usually 
entertains  a  large  crowd  of 
well-wishers  at  the  snack 
counter. 

One  such  recent  visit  prov- 
ed to  be  especially  valuable. 
A  graduate  of  the  class  of  '59, 
feeling  guilty  for  years,  final- 
ly decided  to  pay  an  outstan- 
ding snack  counter  bill  totall- 
ing $34.00.  Commented  the 
irascible  "Miss  D,"  "He 
knew  he  owed  it." 


"Mrs.  D.  "  owner  of  the  WC  Snack  Shop,  plays  an  integral  role 
in  the  College  communitY. 


At  age  70,  "Miss  D"  isn't 
showing  any  signs  of  wearing 
down.  She  stated,  "I  work 
everyday,  and  when  it  snows, 
I  stay  right  here,  on  a  cot  in 
the  back  room."  She  added 
jokingly,  "I  won't  leave  until 


I  get  a  pink  slip." 

"Miss  D"  truly  enjoys  her 
job,  primarily  because  she 
loves  young  people.  She  con- 
cluded, "I  love  it  or  else  I 
wouldn't  be  here.  That's  for 
damn  sure! " 


New  staff  members  aid  mind  and  body 


Dr.  Richard 
Wirtz,  Psy.D. 

by  Caty  Coundjeris 
Chief  Reporter 

Psychology  has  long  been  a 
misunderstanding  science. 
Dr.  Richard  Wirtz,  Psy.  D.,  a 
new  addition  to  the 
Washington  College  health 
staff,  pointed  out  that  people 
make  assumptions  about 
psychology  because  they 
don't  come  into  contact  with 
it  and  so  have  nothing  upon 
which  to  base  their  conclu- 
sions. Wirtz  defines  his  role 
as  one  of  a  listener  "...So- 
meone to  bounce  your 
thoughts  off  of... someone  to 
help  you  look  at  things  a  little 
more  objectively." 

Wirtz  semi-jokingly  em- 
phasized that  psychologists 
don't  deal  exclusively  with 
crazy  people.  "It  is  rare  that 
anyone  comes  here  who  could 
be  labeled  as  being  severely 
emotionally  and  mentally 
disturt)ed." 


The  most  frequent  kinds  of 
difficulties  students  ex- 
perience, according  to  Wyrtz, 
arise  in  the  transitions  oet- 
ween  home  life  to  college.  In 
particular  their  environment 
changes,  and''  they  leave 
behind  people  that  they  are 
most  comfortable  in  sharing 
their  thoughts.  The  service 
that  Wurtz  offers  can 
sometimes  fill  in  this  gap. 
Students  who  are  involved  in 
"personal  problems  arising 
with  family  objective  clear- 
thinking  mind  is  needed. 

Many  times  students  come 
to  WLrtz  with  "...doubts  and 
anxieties  about  leaving  col- 
lege. They  sometimes  wonder 
if  they  have  chosen  the  right 
major."  Wirtz  listens  and 
helps  students  to  view  things 
in  a  clearer  light,  much  like 
an  adviser.  His  office  hours 
are  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:30 
p.m.  on  Fridays.  He  said 
"There  is  really  nothing  too 
minor  to  talk  about;  it  does 
not  have  to  be  a  crisis." 

Apprehension  is  one  of  the 
main   obstacles   that   Wiirtz 


must  contend  with  when  deal- 
ing with  students.  "It  might 
feel  uncomfortable  to  come 
down  here  and  talk  about 
your  problems,"  but  Wurtz 
assures,  "It  is  not  uncommon 
to  feel  this  way." 

The  youthful  Wiirtz,  who 
grew  up  in  Baltimore  County, 
earned  his  undergraduate 
degree  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  Medical  Program. 
He  did  his  doctoral  work  at 
Baylor  University  in  Texas. 
W  irtz  is  presently  residing  in 
Chestertown  with  his  wife 
who  works  at  the  Kent  County 
Commissioner's  office.  They 
are  expecting  their  first  child 
in  March. 

The  majority  of  his  time  is 
spent  working  for  the  Kent 
County  Health  Department  as 
a  therapist  in  the  outpatient 
clinic,  and  as  coordinator  of 
the  Psychiatric  Emergency 
Response  Team.  Wirtz  is 
employed  six  hours  a  week  at 
the  Queen  Anne  Mental 
Health  Clinic,  again  as  an  out- 
patient therapist.  On  top  of 
such  a  busy  schedule,  he  will 


be  teaching  a  course  at  the 
graduate  level  this  spring 
semester  at  the  College. 

The  diversity  of  work  bodes 
no  problem  for  Wurtz,  "This 
is  the  nice  part  about  the 
Shore.  With  the  way  the 
geography  is  situated, 
residents  can  travel  across 
county  borders  doing  many 
different  jobs  and  meeting 
different  people  in  changing 
settings." 


Dr.  Susan 
Ross,  M.D. 


Family  practitioner,  Susan 
Ross,  MD,  joined  the 
Washington  College  health 
service  this  semester.  "The 
original  idea  was  to  give  WC 
women  an  alternative  physi- 
cian to  see,"  explained  Ross. 

Presently  the  staff  is  ex- 
ploring new  possibilities  in 
preventive    medicine.     One 
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function  Dr.  Ross  believes 
could  be  helpful  hi  achieving 
such  a  goal  is  "an  informal 
discussion  for  women 
students  about  specific  health 
problems." 

Dr.  Ross,  who  is  originally 
from  Baltimore  City,  came  to 
the  Shore  in  1978.  She  attend- 
ed medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and 
completed  her  residency 
training  at  the  University 
Medical  Hospital,  where  she 
was  certified  in  family  prac- 
tice. 

Dr.  Ross  explained  her 
reasons  for  choosing  this  field 
of  work,  "I  like  all  aspects  o( 
medicine.  My  youngest  pa- 
tient is  two  weeks  old  and  my 
eldest  is  one-hundred  and  two 
years  old.  This  range  adds  a 
lot  of  variety  to  my  work. 
Family  practice  also  treats 
the  patient  as  a  part  of  a 
whole  family  rather  than  as 
an  individual.  This  lends  a 
different  outlook  on  medicine 

In  comparing  private  prac- 
tice to  working  at  the  CoUege, 
Dr.  Ross  says,  "The  College 
is  basically  a  healthy  popula- 
tion. There  are  not  manj 
chronic  diseases."  When  the 
students  come  into  the  office 
with  colds.  Dr.  Ros; 
sometimes  discovers  other 
difficulties  such  as  high  blood 
pressure.  In  response  to  these 
problems,  she  attempts  l' 
educate  students  and  sho» 
how  diet  and  habits  such  3S 
smoking  affect  their  health. 

The  change  from  city  life  W 

the  country  not  only  "slowed 

down  the  pace"  a  bit  for  Df 

(continued  on  page  7; 
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BYU  heading  for  national  championship 

,._■._„,_,_     „■■ _ On    December   26th.    Bvn       t„i...:-._„ 


"The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth,"  claims  the  New 
Testament.  Evidence  of  that 
prophecy  coming  true  is  quite 
apparent  in  the  football  world 
where  unassuming  Brigham 
Young  University  has 
become  the  nation's  number 
one  ranked  team. 

The  Cougars  have  reached 
thei»-!otty  position  by  breez- 
ing through  their  schedule  en 
route  to  a  12-0  season.  Relying 
on  strong-armed  quarterback 
and  Heisman  runnerup  (3rd) 
Jeff  Boseoe,  BYU  has  not  on- 
ly won  the  Western  Athletic 
Conference  (WAC)  title,  but 
the  team  has  put  itself  in  an 
excellent  position  to  win  the 
national  championship. 

One  might  wonder  how  an 
undefeated    team    could    be 


Doctors  aid 

(continued  from'page  6) 
Ross,  but  also  revealed  an 
unusual  peculiarity  in  people 
from  different  regions. 
"Health  care  In  the  city 
seems  much  more  episodic, 
while  here  people  are  more 
concerned  with  prevention 
and  discovering  things  early 
on" 

Dr.  Ross  has  office  hours  on 
Monday  and  Thursday  from 
9;00  a.m    to  10:00  a.m. 


called  "meek."  Well,  by  ex 
amining  a  list  of  the  Cougars' 
12  victims,  it  becomes  readily 
apparent  that  BYU  was  not 
exactly  playing  against  col- 
lege football's  better  teams. 
A  good  analogy  would  be  to 
say  that  a  boxer  deserves  to 


BYU's  list  of  quiche-eaters 
includes  Pitt  (3-7-1),  Baylor 
(5-6)  Utah  State  (1-10),  Texas 
El-Paso  (2-9),  Colorado  State 
(3-8),  New  Mexico  (4-8),  San 
Diego  State  (4-7-1),  Wyoming 
(6-6),  Tulsa,  (6-5)  Air  Force 
(7-4),  Hawaii  (7-3),  and  Utah 
(6-5-1).  None  of  these  teams 


On  December  26th,  BYC 
wUl  put  their  undefeated 
record  and  the  national 
championship  on  the  line 
when  they  meet  Michigan  in 
the  Holiday  Bowl.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  Wolverines  are 
sporting  a  mediocre  6-5 
record,  and  predictably  have 
not  been  ranked  in  the  top  20 


ABC, 
weak 


Playing  the  Field 


by  jack  Gilden 


be   heavy   weight   champion  were  ranked  in  the  top  20  the 


simply  because  he  has  knock 
ed  out  everyone  he  has  faced. 
(Notwithstanding  his  op- 
ponents were  PhU  Donahue, 
Alan  Alda,  and  Walter  Mon- 
dale.) 


entire  season,  and  their  com- 
bined win-loss  record  is  54-78- 
3.  If  you  are  wondering  where 
the  Kent  County  Nursing 
Home  is,  it  is  on  the  Cougars' 
schedule  for  next  year. 
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this  season.  If  fact,  this  will 
be  the  first  time  in  history 
that  a  team  has  finished  its 
schedule  ranked  number  one, 
and  then  went  on  to  face  an 
unranked  opponent  in  a  bowl 
game. 


Television  network 
noting  the  Cougars' 
schedule,  took  a  nationwide 
poll  of  fans  to  see  if  they 
thought  BYU  deserved  the 
championship.  Needless  to 
say,  the  answer  was  an  em- 
phatic, NO ! 

If  Brigham  Young  does  not 
deserve  the  title,  the  next 
logical  question  is,  who  does' 
Arguably,  the  anser  is 
Oklahoma.  This  season  the 
Sooners  romped  and  stamped 
their  way  to  a  9-1-1  record.  In- 
cluded among  their  victims 
were  Nebraska  and 
Oklahoma  State.  The  Sooners 
also  had  a  hard  fought  tie 
with  Texas. 

BYU  at  the  top  of  the  foot- 
ball world  is  kind  of  like  see- 
ing Woody  Allen  punch  out 
Clint  Eastwood.  The  "meek" 
just  may  be  inheriting  the 
"earth"  a  little  early. 
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Second  squad  proves  key  factor  in  victory 


by  Joim  Cimunings 
Sports  Editor 
Last  Tuesday,  ttie  Sho'men 
basketball  team  hosted 
Gallaudet.  This  was  a  very 
good  game  for  W.C.  as  they 
cruised  to  a  95-46  victory. 

The  first  team  had  a  well- 
deserved  rest.  They  started 


both  halves,  but  played  only 
10  minutes  in  each  half. 

This  was  a  game  where  the 
second  squad  saw  much  time 
and  proved  themselves  as  ef- 
fective parts  of  the  team. 
Freshman  Dave  Repko 
scored  a  team  high  of  13 
points  for  the  Sho'men.  Lee 


Szramski  and  Sean  Hewlitt, 
both  freshmen,  tallied  11  and 
10  points  respectively. 

After  the  game  Szramski 
felt  optimistic.  He  stated, 
"Going  into  a  game  such  as 
this,  it  is  rough  getting  a  men- 
tal competitiveness  for  your 
play  on  the  tirtd."  He  further 


added,  "I  feel  that  the  so- 
called  'second  team'  worked 
to  make  something  positive 
about  the  situation.  The  game 
at  least  gave  the  people  in  the 
stands  a  chance  to  see  that  we 
are  here  to  improve  the 
basketball  program  at  W.C. " 
Tonight  the  Sho'men   will 


host  the  8th  Annual  WilJ 
Goose  Classic.  The  games 
start  at  6 -.15  p.m.  tonight  an! 
1:15  p.m.  tomorrow  after 
noon.  The  Sho'men  look  to  b( 
the  favorites  agains. 
Westbury,  Salisbury  Statt 
and  Stevens  Tech. 


sAthlete  of  the  Weel<= 


The  basketball  team  is  gearing  up  for  the  Wild  Goose  Classic  to  be  played  tonight  and  tomorrow 
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Ireton,     Buchheister 
complete   marathon 


by  Dan  Gerstenf  ield 
Staff  Reporter 

Last  Sunday  two  Washington  College  students,  Sean 
Ireton  and  Chris  Buchheister,  ran  in  the  Baltimore 
Marathon,  a  twenty-six  mile  race  through  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Sean  and  Chris  were  among  a  crowd  of  800  otlitr 
runners  with  the  notion  of  either  winning  or  just  finishing 
the  race.  Sean  finished  the  race  with  a  time  under  S;15 
(207th)  while  Chris  finished  in  3:50  (530th).  Both  these 
times  are  excellent  considering  the  intensity  of  their 
train  iitg. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  a  marathon  that  both  Chris 
and  Sean  feel  played  a  major  role  in  the  race.  First,  tiie 
run  was  twenty-six  miles,  which  was  well  above  the 
length  of  any  cross  cotmtry  course.  Sean  stated,  "I  hit ; 
wall  at  twenty-one  miles  and  was  forced  to  walk  tor  about 
a  mile  until  the  dizziness  and  chills  left.  Then,  I  ran  it  in, 
only  stopping  to  walk  in  a  couple  of  hills." 

The  "wall"  in  running  refers  to  a  point  at  which  each 
stride  becomes  an  ever-increasing  chore.  The  ne.xt 
aspect  of  the  race  which  Sean  and  Chris  both  talked 
about  was  the  course  itself.  Both  stated  the  course  was 
probably  the  most  difficult  in  America  with  the  torturous 
Satyr  Hill,  one  of  the  most  challenging  hills  ever  to  be 
placed  in  a  marathon.  But,  the  final  characteristic  of  ttie 
run,  and  defintely  the  most  important,  was  the  fact  that 
they  were  able  to  do  something  very  few  people  could 
ever  do:  they  were  able  to  finish  a  marathon. 

This  accomplishment  of  completing  a  marathon  and 
finishing  ahead  of  most  of  the  other  runners  gives  botii 
these  fine  athletes  the  right  to  be  nominated  into  the  elite 
group  of  people  honored  in  the  Athlete  of  the  Week  col- 
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Attrition  study  conducted  by  new  office 


20%  depart 
each  year 


by  SUE  DEPASQUALE 
This  article  is  the  first  in  a 
three-part  series  that  ad- 
dresses the  subject  of  attri- 
tion, a  term  which  describes 
the  rate  of  students  who  leave 
the  College  each  year.  Part 
one  examines  the  scope  of  the 
problem  at  WC  by  looking  at 
the  work  undertaken  by  new- 
ly appointed  Director  of  In- 
stitutional Research,  Dale 
Trusheim. 

Last  spring  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Retention, 
headed  by  Dr.  Guy 
Goodfellow  closely  examined 
the  subject  of  attrition. 
Published  in  March,  the  alar- 
ming statistics  of  the 
Goodfellow  study  showed  that 
only  76  of  216  students  who 
entered  the  College  as 
freshmen  in  September  1979 
graduated  with  their  class  in 
May,  1983. 

The  Goodfellow  Report,  in- 
itiated in  response  to  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Middle 
States  Association,  set  forth 
an  8-part  plan  intended  to 
"...help  provide  a  more  stable 
enrollment  level..." 

One  part  recommended  the 
establishment  of  an  Institu- 
tional    Research    office. 


designed  to  coordinate  and  in- 
stigate internal  research. 
New  Department 
Established 

Dr.  Dale  Trusheim, 
graduate  of  the  class  of  '72, 
was  selected  to  serve  as  the 
director  of  this  department. 
In  his  second-floor  Spanish 
House  office,  Trusheim  began 
to  compile  attrition  statistics 
lastfaU. 

Trusheim  explained  that  in 
examining  retention  data, 
"There  is  an  infinite  number 
of  ways  to  report  it."  For  his 
study,  he  chose  to  combine  all 
classes  for  an  overall  rate. 

Secondly,  he  had  to  decide 
whether  to  make  distinctions 
between  voluntary 
withdrawals  and  involuntary 
ones  (academic  drops). 
Those  students  who  leave 
voluntarily  cite  reasons  such 
as  medical  problems,  study 
abroad,  financial  difficulties, 
or  transfers  to  programs  not 
available  at  WC. 

Regarding  the  most  recent 
academic  year,  1983-84, 
Trusheim  commented, 
"About  20%  of  the  aggregate 
didn't  return."  Of  this  percen- 
ftage,  roughly  17%  left  volun- 
tarily. He  commented, 
"These  results  are  not 
unusually  alarming. ' ' 

In  fact,  the  17%  attrition 
rate  marks  a  declining  trend. 
(See  chart.)  Withdrawals 
peaked  in  the  1980-81  school 
year,  at  27%  when  145 
students  voluntarily  did  not 

in  brief  ^^~'  = 


return.  This  percentage  drop- 
ped to  25%  in  1981-82,  and  then 
to  18%  in  1982-83. 

Current  Knowledge 
Insufficient 

Before  the  establishment  of 
the  Institutional  Research  of- 
fice in  the  fall,  data  was  not 
gathered  to  examine  the 
reasons  why  students  those 
not  to  return  to  the  College. 
"There  was  simply  no 
systematic  procedure  for  ex- 
ploring the  reasons  behind 
student  withdrawals,"  said 
Trusheim. 

In  his  Preliminary  Report 
on  Attrition,  issued  on 
November  19,  1984,  Trusheim 
wrote,  "...our  current 
knowledge  is  insufficient  for 
an  adequate  analysis  of  the 
problem." 

Resultantly,  the  research 
analyst  has  initiated  the  exit 
interview.  This  oral  exchange 
with  the  Academic  Dean  or 
the  Dean  of  Students  will  give 
(continued  on  page  5} 


At  newly  appointed  Director  of  Institutional  Research,  Dr.  Dale 
Trusheim  Is  conducting  extensive  reseerch  to  discover  why  students 
withdraw  from  the  Collega. 


Chestertown  resident  arrested; 
charged  with  indecent  exposure 


by  SUE  DEPASQUALE 
The  security  department 
arranged  a  line-up  which  in- 
cluded male  students  this 
week  in  an  attempt  to 
positively  identify  a  suspect 
accused  of  commiting  inde- 


Alarms  misued 


SGA  president  Missy  Com- 
bes expressed  her  concern 
over  the  misuse  some 
students  have  been  giving  to 
the  fire  and  emergency  alarm 
systems  on  campus. 

Combes  added  that  the 
emergency  telephone  number 
911  should  be  used  only  for 
emergencies  while  the 
sheriff's  office  number  778- 
~?7  can  be  called  in  order  to 
reach  campus  security  for 
non-emergency  situations. 


The  lecture  will  begin  at 
7 :  30  p.m.  in  Hynson  Lounge. 

The  Attorney  General,  who 
has  announced  his  intention 
to  run  in  the  1986  guber- 
natorial election,  made 
headlines  last  December  with 
his  ruling  that  Maryland 
public  schools  may  only 
"passively"  allow  prayer  ses- 
sions. This  ruling  was  regard- 
ed as  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  which  requires 
the  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

This  appearance  will  be 
Mr.  Sach's  fourth  at  the 
podium  of  the  WiUiam  James 
Forum. 


Sachs  to  speak   Buckwald 


^laryland  Attorney 
General  Stephen  H.  Sachs 
will  open  the  spring  season  of 
Washington  College's 
William  James  Forum  on 
Monday,  February  11,  with  a 
^oture  titled  "Enforced 
Prayer  and  Other  Right  Wing 
l|Mthn<!iagtT,^  " 


to  visit 


President  Douglass  Cater 
announced  that  noted 
Washington  columnist  Art 
Buchwald  will  visit  W.C.  on 
Parent's  Day,  AprU  27. 

Buchwalk,  who  is  noted  for 
his  humorous  and  sometimes 
stinging  comments  on  the  na- 


tion's  political  life,  will  be  the 
speaker  diu'ing  the  Parent's 
Day  activities. 

The  columnist  agreed  to 
speak  at  W.C.  on  the  condition 
that  the  money  that  would 
have  been  used  to  pay  his 
speaking  fee  be  used  to  set  up 
a  special  fund  to  aid  students 
who  have  to  leave  the  college 
for  financial  reasons. 

Birthday  Ball 
plans  made 

The  Freshman  class,  under 
the  direction  of  President 
Cecilia  Kosenkranius,  has 
chosen  "Winter  Wonderland" 
as  the  theme  for  the  George 
Washington  Birthday  Ball, 
scheduled  for  February  23rd. 

Tickets  to  the  event  held  at 
the  Cain  Athletic  Center  will 
be  sold  for  $10  per  couple  and 
|5  for  singles.  The  ticket 
price  includes  a  wide  array  of 
finger  food,  served  at  mid- 
night. A  cash  bar  will  also  be 
featured. 


cent    exposure     late    last 
semester. 

The  alleged  offense  oc- 
curred on  November  8, 1984  at 
12:00  noon  when  a  female  stu- 
dent, whose  name  has  been 
withheld,  was  approached  by 
the  driver  of  a  small  red  com- 
pact car  in  the  William  Smith 
parking  lot.  The  white  male 
driver  pulled  up  beside  the 
student  and  asked  tor  direc- 
tions. 

When  the  student  approach- 
ed the  car's  window  to  answer 
the  driver's  query,  the 
suspect  exposed  himself.  The 
student  quickly  fled  the  scene 
and  filed  a  report  with  the 
Campus  Security  Office,  but 
was  unable  to  positively  iden- 
tify the  suspect. 

Only  eleven  days  later,  on 
November  19,  1984  at  4:15 
p.m.  a  similar  incident  oc- 
curred, again  in  the  William 
Smith  parking  lot.  Another 
female  student  was  ap- 
proached by  a  driver  using 
the  same  method  of  operation 
as  the  first  suspect. 

This  time  the  student  was 
able  to  make  a  positive  iden- 
tification of  the  suspect.  Com- 
mented Campus  Security 
Director  Gerald  Roderick, 
"There  was  a  joint  investiga- 
tion made  with  the  Chester- 
town  Police  Department. 
With  their  help  we  were  able 
to  issue  an  arrest  warrant. ' ' 

The  warrant  was  issued  on 
November  28, 1984,  for  the  ar- 


rest of  Chestertown  resident 
John  Allen  Riley.  Described 
as  being  of  slight  build,  in  his 
early  twenties,  Riley  was 
released  on  his  own 
recognizance.  His  case  is 
awaiting  trial  until  the 
Security  Office  is  able  to  ol)- 
tain  positive  identification  of 
the  suspect  in  the  first  inci- 
dent, which  occurred  on 
November  8th. 

Explained  Roderick, 
"(Riley)  hasn't  t)een  charged 
with  the  first  offense.  It  is  still 
under  investigation  at  this 
time  and  I  don't  want  to  im- 
plicate that  he's  involved  at 
this  point  in  time. " 

In  an  attempt  to  obtain  the 
necessary  positive  identifica- 
tion, Roderick  .  arranged  a 
line-up  this  week.  Several 
male  students  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  suspect 
have  been  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  procedure. 

Roderick  admitted  that  it 
was  "particularly  unusual" 
for  the  indecent  exposiu-e  in- 
cidents to  occur  during  the 
dayUght  hours  in  a  crowded 
parking  lot. 

Warned  the  Director  of 
Security,  "Females  should  be 
particularly  aware  when 
walking  by  themselves.  They 
shouldn't  willingly  approach 
a  stranger  who  asks  for  direc- 
tions. Unfortunately,  people 
are  going  to  play  on  other  peo- 
ple's trust." 
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opinion 


Kangaroo  courts 

"I've  got  five  dollars  for  each  of  you." 

These  words,  aUegedly  uttered  by  Bernard  Hugo 
Goetz  seconds  before  he  pulled  the  trigger  on  four 
youths  in  the  New  York  subway  have  captured  the  im- 
agination of  America's  citizens.  Frustrated  by  what 
they  see  as  the  growing  ineffectiveness  of  the  U.S. 
judicial  system,  people  have  come  to  associate  a  feeling 
of  vindictive  satisfaction  with  Goetz'  words,  much  like 
Clint  Eastwood's  now  immortal  line,  "Go  ahead,  make 
my  day."  ^       ,.  .  , 

Many  feel  that  Goetz'  action  was  a  beneficial  one 
because  it  served  to  underscore  the  need  for  an  overhaul 
of  the  nation's  system  of  law.  Publicity  surrounding  the 
incident  indicates  that  reform  must  be  made  so  that  in- 
nocent commuters  need  not  fear  for  their  very  lives 
when  they  daily  board  a  subway  for  work.  Reform 
should  include  tightened  penal  codes,  so  that  convicted 
hoodlums  are  not  allowed  to  slip  through  the  system, 
free  further  to  perpetrate  their  violence  on  innocent  vic- 
tims. .  . 

Unfortunately,  such  high  ideals  have  been  obscured 
by  the  growing  attitude  that  vigilantism  is  the  answer  to 
judicial  inequities.  In  fact,  to  some  citizens  vigilantism 
is  not  simply  acceptible.  It  is  preferable.  This  mood  is 
often  even  more  pressing  concern  that  the  question  of 
Goets'  innocence  or  guilt. 

It  will  be  the  job  of  a  well-informed  jury  to  decide 
whether  Goetz'  action  was  one  of  justifiable  self-defense 
or  was  an  unwarranted  action  of  premeditated  assault. 
Evidence  must  be  weighed  carefully  and  several  impor- 
tant questions  answered:  Was  Goetz'  life  actually 
threatened?  Did  he  know  that  the  youths  who  approach- 
ed him  carried  sharpened  screwdrivers?  Was  it 
necessary  to  shoot  all  four  of  the  youths?  Did  his  ex- 
perience in  1981  as  a  victim  of  crime  affect  his  response 
to  the  youths  who  accosted  him  in  December? 

These  questions  will  be  answered  in  a  court  trial,  us- 
ing the  due  process  of  the  law  guaranteed  to  each 
American  citizen  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  this  due  pro- 
cess which  Goetz  effectively  denied  his  attackers  when 
he  acted  alone  as  counsel,  judge  and  jury. '. 


STUDENT-FACULn  TEA 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  13, 4  P.M. 
HYNSON LOUNGE 

ALL  WELCOME 

Sponsored  by  the  SGA 
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commentary 


Homeless  prick  the  conscience 

.     .  . .    I J*  ^»  u 


In  1984,  36.5  million  people 
voted  for  Walter  Mondale, 
and  49  states  went  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  what  was,  tor 
many  ot  us,  the  first  presiden- 
tial election  in  which  we  were 
old  enough  to  vote.  Millions  ot 
dollars  were  spent  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats 
on  Advertising,  Travel  and 
Public  Relations.  This  was  to 
get  the  attention  of  Blue  Col- 
lar workers,  Catholics,  Jews, 
Blacks,  Hispanics,  pro-liters, 
and  countless  other  groups 
whose  legions  of  members 
can  make  or  break  a  can- 
didacy. 

One   legion   of   Americans 
was    conspicuously    absent 
from   the   candidates'    over- 
tures; the  homeless.  They  are 
2  million  strong  and  they  live 
in  cities  we've  all  seen.  They 
sleep  on  grates  in  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia 
alike,    but    most    of    them 
choose    to    live    in    my 
hometown;  Washington,  D.C. 
The  reason  many  homeless 
persons  are  in  the  nation's 
capital  is  the  1982  law  enacted 
by  voters  in  the  District  ot 
Columbia     guaranteeing 
everyone  a  "right  to  shelter." 
The  political  debate  over  this 
law  was  sharply  divided.  The 
city  government  was  against 
"right  to  shelter"  because  it 
saw  the  potential  cost  ot  hous- 
ing the  homeless,  and  it  also 
telt  the   law   would   attract 
even  more  homeless  to  the  ci- 
ty- 

The  argument  tor  the  law 
was  much  more  convincing. 
People  in  America,  it  was 
argued,  have  a  right  to  basic 
needs;  nutrition,  health, 
shelter.  Government,  it  was 
argued,  is  not  only  responsi- 
ble   to    the     people    in    a 


democratic  system,  it  is 
responsible  tor  the  people  in  a 
democratic  system.  The  latter 
arguments  prevailed  oyer 
those  in  government  worried 
about  cost. 

Last  Christmas  break,  I 
was  walking  to  work  in 
downtown  Washington. 
Crossing  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  during  my  five  block 
trek  from  subway  to  work,  I 
encountered  two  people.  The 
first  one  was  asleep  on  a 
grate,  with  a  cardboard  box 
providing  him  warmth.  The 
other  one,  blind,  unshaven, 
dressed  in  rags,  simply  had  a 
sign  held  out  ot  his  tattered 
hat.  It  said.  "I'm  hungry." 


Chris  Doherty 


I  felt  ashamed  to  see  this 
while  walking  by  the  White 
House,  yet  I  didn't  do 
anything.  Neither  did  the 
thousands  ot  other  com- 
muters on  their  way  to  work. 
This  shame,  though,  didn't 
come  over  me  until  later  in 
the  day,  when  it  began  to 
snow.  On  my  way  home,  I 
didn't  see  these  two  people. 

During  this  past  Christmas 
break,  I  found  myself  in 
downtown  Washington  again. 
This  time,  it  was  25  degrees 
outside,  but  very  windy.  A 
woman  came  up  to  me  dress- 
ed in  garbage  bags  and  a  rat- 
ty sweater.  She  asked  if  I 
could  spare,  say,  50  cents  for 
her  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee.  She 
was  cold. 

Reaching  into  my  pocket,  I 
grabbed  all  the  change  I  had 


(about  80?')  and  gave  it  to  her. 
Then  I  reached  into  my 
pockets  again  and  gave  her 
five  dollars.  It  was  all  I  had, 
but  more  than  she  had. 

Later  in  the  day,  I  related 
this  incident  to  many  people  I 
knew.  Their  general  attitude 
was  that  five  dollars,  spent 
wisely,  would  provide  that 
person  with  only  two  meals. 
They  gave  me  labels  like, 
"bleeding  heart,"  "activist," 
"socialist,"  and  just  plain 
"liberal"  for  doing  what  I  did. 
How  is  Christopher  Doher- 
ty, they  said,  going  to  change 
poverty  and  hunger  and 
despair  in  this  country?  I 
don't  know.  I  only  gave  one 
person  of  the  two  million 
homeless  in  this  nation  two 
meals.  I  know  it  wasn't 
enough,  and  could  never  be 
enough  but  I  guess  the  only 
reason  I  did  what  I  did  was 
the  one  label  they  left  out: 
I'm  "human." 


The  Commentary  is  a  weekly 
column  designed  to  provide 
an  opportunity  lor  students 
and  [acuity  members  to 
discuss  current  social  ana 
poUtical  topics.  Interested 
contributors  should  contact 
Sue  De  Pasquale  at  ext.  321. 


Editor's 
Note: 

The  Elm's  Managing 
Editor,  Sharon  Hunmanen, 
has  resigned  from  her  posi 
tion.  The  Elm  staff  would  like 
to  thank  her  for  her  many 
lOurs  of  tireless  work  on 
lehalf  of  the  newspaper. 


letters  to  the  editor: 
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Greek  column's  humor  questioned 


Dear  Editor-in-Chief, 

I'm  writing,  perhaps  too 
late,  in  response  to  the  "It's 
Greek  to  me"  article  in  the 
February  1st  issue.  I  realize 
that  was  Nancy  Klos'  first  ar- 
ticle and  she  wanted  to  make 
a  good  impression  on  her 
readers.  Her  attempt  at 
humor  has  offended  myself, 
as  well  as  other  sorority 
members.  Miss  Klos  has 
made  our  many  efforts  for 
rush  seem  silly  and  in  vain.  I 
was  rush/membership  chair- 
man for  a  year  and  know  that 
rush  requires  many  months 
of  planning  and  hard  work. 
This  final  week  of  rush  is  a 
mere  fraction  in  the  total 
realm  of  rushing. 


The  parties  take  much  time 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  sororities.  There  is  also  a 
significant  budget  allocated 
for  the  parties:  the  favors  and 
refreslunents  are  done  in  a 
much  classier  way  than  being 
served  "if  the  Lance  machine 
is  working,"  to  quote  Nancy. 

As  far  as  a  "good"  rushing 
personality  is  concerned... 
Miss  Klos  has  made  the 
sororities  sound  like  unfeel- 
ing phonies.  We  do  not  expect 
anyone  to  put  on  an  act;  in 
fact,  we  do  not  want  it.  And  if 
someone  wants  to  discuss 
"past  shock  therapy"  we'll 
listen. 

With  regard  to  the  "silent 
period,"  it's  a  very  serious 


Liberalism  found  excessive 


Professor  Tapke  is  kicking 
off  the  new  propaganda 
season  with  a  confection  he 
entitles,  "Enforced  Prayer 
and  other  Right-Wing  En- 
thusiasms." 

Any  fool  knows  that  "en- 
force prayer"  is  not  at  issue; 
a  normal  mind,  reading  the 
First  Amendment,  knows 
what  is  at  issue,  but  there  are 
people  who  insist  that  a  mo- 
ment of  silence  is  an  un- 
constitutional outrage, 
because  one  of  the  kids  being 
quiet  for  a  minute  might  ac- 
tually be  praying. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  students 
surely  realize  they  have  a 
long  wait  for  any  paid  Forum 
lecture  entitled  "Forced  Buss- 
ing and  other  Left-Wing  En- 
thusiasms." 

Ah,  but  do  not  despair.  You 
may  actually  see  on  campus  a 
speaker  who  will  give  you  the 
reasons  why  the  United 
States  ought  to  try  to  develop 
a  defensive  system  which  will 
allow  us  to  destroy  incoming 
nuclear  missiles  before  they 
do  their  thing  on  American 
targets. 

The  desirability  of  that 
ought    to     be     self-evident. 


However,  you  have  had  two 
years'  worth  of  propaganda 
against  it  (whether  you  were 
alert  enough  to  notice  or  not). 
If  you  do  see  a  pro-defense 
speaker,  you  may  thank  Mr. 
Henry  Rosin,  as  it  would 
never  have  happened  without 
his  tireless  agitation. 

Personally,  I  had  concluded 
that  a  college  ruled  by  one 
whose  aim  in  life  has  been  to 
curry  favor  with  the  Soviet 
Ambassador,  and  whose 
friends  nm  the  Washington 
Post  would  never  permit 
anyone  to  speak  in  contradic- 
tion  to  the  Kremlin- 
Washington  Post  line  (nor- 
mally indistinguishable). 

By  the  way,  did  you  know 
that  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  recently 
accused  the  Post  leadership 
of  giving  "aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy"?  That  quaint 
phrase  is  to  be  found  in  Arti- 
cle III,  Section  3  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  —  as  a  definition 
of  treason. 

Will  the  College  have  a  pro- 
defense  speaker?  We  await 
the  answer. 

Dr.  Susan  Huck 


Elm  staff  praised 


Letter  to  the  Editor: 

I  am  writing  to  commend 
Sue  DePasquale  et  al  for  their 
first  Washington  College  Elm 
of  the  semester,  and  what  I 
suppose  to  be  Sue's  first  en- 
tire issue  at  the  hehn.  If  it  is 
any  indication  of  what  we,  the 
usually  hard  to  please  student 
twdy  have  to  look  forward  to, 
then  Fridays  may  have  taken 
on  a  new  perspective.  As  the 
recognized     student 


newspaper  on  campus,  it  is 
fitting  that  the  Elm  provide 
its  readers  with  contem- 
porary, and  well  written  ar- 
ticles, and  ideal  that  the  Elm 
be  respected  and  supported  in 
return.  With  much  evidence 
of  the  former  in  the  most  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Elm,  the  lat- 
ter can  be  predicted  tor  the 
future. 

Chip  MacLeod 


time  for  nishees  and  sisters. 
Nancy  was  correct  in  stating 
that  this  silence  is  so  that  the 
rushees  decision  is  not  fur- 
ther influenced.  However, 
"Pass  the  salt,"  makes  the 
silent  period  seem  stupid  and 
unjustifiable.  Nor  does  this 
time  period  indicate  feelings 
toward  a  rushee  or  anyone. 
There  is  absolutely  no  hatred 
expressed  t)ecause  of  rush, 
unless  Miss  Klos  herself  has 
such  emotions. 

I'm  appalled  at  the  way 
Nancy  descritwd  Bid  Night: 
she  made  it  seem  like  a 
brothel  bash.  It  is  pure  fun! ! 
The  main  objective  is  not  one 
of  beer  hurling  or  being 
"pretzeled  to  within  an  inch 
of  your  life."  It's  a  true 
celebration  of  sisterhood  and 
future  generations  for 
sororities. 

As  Panhellenic  President,  I 
am  disappointed  that  a 
panheUenic  sister  could  write 
such  a  demeaning  article. 
Her  sarcasm  is  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  truth. 

JUlDelConte 

Laundry 
facilities 
lamented 

Dear  Editor, 

After  two  weeks  of  dirty 
laundry  finally  forced,  me  to 
brave  the  lines  of  irate  Minta 
Martin  residents  in  competi- 
tion for  the  one  remaining 
working  washing  machine  in 
the  dorm,  I  was  greeted  upon 
removing  my  laundry  by 
unremovable  grease  spots  all 
over  my  clothes. 

There  is  obviously 
something  wrong  here  which 
deserves  inmiediate  atten- 
tion. Could  it  be  that  our 
unanswered  complaints  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  school 
leaves  the  responsibility  for 
providing  laundry  facilities  in 
the  hands  of  outside 
businessmen  who  have  little 
or  no  interest  in  the  comfort 
or  convenience  of  students?  If 
so,  an  immediate  change  of 
policy  is  necessary. 

With  all  the  money  present- 
ly being  spent  on  renovation, 
I  think  at  least  a  small 
percentage  should  be  ear- 
marked for  new  and  adequate 
laundry  facilities  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing 
ones.  I  don't  think  clean  and 
undamaged  clothes  are  too 
much  to  ask  for. 

Shelley  Home 
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roving  reporter 

by  MELISSA  HARTER 

Question:  How  do  you  feel 
about  the  actions  taken  by 
Bernard  Hugo  Goetz,  the 
alleged  ''Subway 
Vigilante?" 


Zoe  Lynne  Weil 

-junior  ' 

Baltimore, 

Maryland 

"I  suppose  he  was  only 
defending  himself. 
However,  I  think  carry- 
ing around  a  gun  is  wrong 
and  I  think  it  made  him 
act  presumptuously. " 


/,: 


NeURifkind 
•freshman 
West  Windsor, 
New  Jersey 

"The  Goetz  case  il- 
lustrates the  breakdown 
of  our  present  judicial 
system.  It  is  clear  that 
reforms  in  our  Justice 
system  are  sorely  need- 
ed." 


Pat  McMenamin 
■sophomore 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
"COOL!!!" 


Paula  Brittingham 
-senior 
Snow  Hill, 
Maryland 

"If  be  was  going  to 
carry  a  gun  to  protect 
himself,  be  should  have 
known  when  and  how  to 
use  it.  Although  be  was 
defending  himself,  be 
acted  too  quickly  and  ir- 
rationably  and  should  be 
held  responsible  for  his 
actions. " 


i<* 


-Z:^ 


Christopher  Swanson 
-freshman 
Staten  Island, 
New  York 

"Goetz  should  be  pro- 
secuted to  the  full  extent 
of  the  law,  to  be  made  an 
example  that  vigilan- 
tism,  or  otherwise  taking 
the  law  into  your  hands  in 
an  unlawful  manner, 
simply  cannot  be 
tolerated. " 
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Eating  disorders  prove  problematic  for  young  adults 


by  CATHY  BECK 
I  never  telt  lovelier  or  more 
confident  about  my  ap- 
pearance... close-to-the-bone. 
I  was  flat  everywhere  except 
my  stomach  when  I  hinged, 
when  I  would  be  full-blown 
and  distended.  When  I  bent 
over,  each  rib  and  back 
vertebrata  was  outlined. 
After  vomiting,  my  stomach 
was  once  more  flat,  empty. 
The  more  weight  I  lost,  the 
more  I  was  afraid  of  getting 
fat.  I  was  afraid  to  drink 
water  for  days  at  a  time 
because  it  would  add  pounds 
on  the  scale... 

Counting  the  calories  in  a 
single  pea,  eating  five  gallons 
of  ice  cream  at  a  sitting  —  to 
most  people,  these  opposite 
extremes  are  absurd.  To  an 


According  to  the  DSM  III 
manual,  the  diagnostic 
criteria  for  anorexia  is  as 
follows:  an  intense  fear  of 
becoming  obese,  which  does 
not  diminish  as  weight  is  lost; 
disturbances  of  body  image; 
weight  loss  of  at  least  25%  of 
original  body  weight;  refusal 
to  maintain  a  normal  weight; 
and  no  physical  illness  to  ac- 
count for  the  weight  loss.  The 
disorder  usually  begins  in 
adolescence. 

Dr.  Jim  Siemen,  a 
psychology  professor  who  has 
counseled  anorexics  in  the 
past,  cited  a  few  additional 
elements:  "The  anorexic  is 
almost  always  a  bright  and 
competitive  girl  (95%  of 
cases  are  females),  but  these 


"The  anorexic  is  almost  always  a 
bright  and  conapetitive  girl...  but  usual- 
ly doesn't  make  close  relationships  easi- 
ly —  too  many  friends  and  activities 
could  interfere  with  her  one  obsession: 
food." 

—Dr.  Jim  Siemen 
Professor  of  Psychology 


anorexic  or  bulimic,  these  are 
daily  occurrences. 

Although  discovered  as  ear- 
ly as  the  19th  century  and 
noted  in  some  literature 
since,  eating  disorders  have 
only  recently  become  a  major 
psychological/medical  con- 
cern. The  prevalence  of  these 
disorders,  most  notably 
anorexia  nervosa  and 
bulimia,  has  increased  to 
nearly  epidemic  proportions 
in  this  country. 

Compulsive 
Self -Starvation 

Anorexia  nervosa,  in  par- 
ticular, has  received  ample 
publicity.  There  have  been 
several  movies  made  that 
deal  with  the  subject; 
moreover,  the  death  of  singer 
Karen  Carpenter  was  found 
to  have  been  caused  by  the 
disorder  and  its  related 
physiological  problems. 


people  usually  don't  make 
close  relationships  easily  — 
too  many  friends  and  ac- 
tivities could  interfere  with 
their  one  obsession:  food." 

Indeed,  many  anorexics, 
paradoxically,  make  food  the 
center  of  their  Uves.  "Many 
are  wonderful  cooks.  They 
may  cook  elaborate  meals  tor 
others,  and  sometimes  read 
cookbooks  constantly.  They 
just  won't  touch  the  food 
themselves,"  confirmed  Dr. 
Marci  Pelchat,  psychology 
professor. 

Some  take  this  to  the  point 
oif  actual  starvation.  In  one 
actual  case  study,  the  patient 
went  from  118  pounds  to  a 
mere  47  pounds.  She  had  to  be 
held  up  while  her  picture  was 
taken  —  her  legs  were  too 
weak  to  hold  her  up.  She  had 
low  blood  pressure  (100/65); 
her  liver  and  spleen  were  not 


palpable.  She  recovered  slow- 
ly, in  a  strict  hospital  setting 
with  behavioral  therapy. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  many 
girls  are  not  this  fortunate. 
"In  terms  of  overall  treat- 
ment (of  anorexics),  30%  get 
better,  30%  get  worse,  30% 
stay  the  same  —  and  the 
scary  statistic  is  that  10% 
die,"  reported  Richard  Grist, 
psychologist  (in  an  article  on 
the  subject). 

Blnging 
Without  Control 
Related  to  anorexia  (but  no 
longer  seen  as  the  same 
disorder)  is  bulimia,  known 
for  its  hallmark  behavior  of 
binge  eating  followed  by 
vomiting.  Although  a  person 
may  show  symptoms  of  both 
anorexia  and  bulimia,  these 
two  disorders  are  not  always 
concurrent. 

In  addition  to  the  binges, 
bulimics  display  other  symp- 
toms: frequent  weight  fluc- 
tuations, a  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  control  eating,  depres- 
sion, and  no  known  physical 
cause  (including  anorexia) 
fnr  thp  pnisndes. 

Many  choose  a  different 
form  of  purging:  Laxatives. 
In  the  case  cited  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article,  the  girl 
was  ingesting  "250-300  ExLax 
pills  at  one  time...  20  per 
gulp." 

Like  anorexia,  this  disorder 
usually  begins  in 
adolescence;  it  is  prevalent  in 
college  populations  as  well. 
According  to  a  study  done  at 
Cornell  University,  19%  of  the 
female  population  experienc- 
ed all  the  major  symptoms  of 
bulimia  (Halmi  et.  al.).  When 
one  considers  the  physical 
dangers  involved,  this 
statistic  is  a  startling  one. 

"The  bulimic  individual 
doesn't  get  nutrients,  because 
all  the  electro-light  processes 
in  the  body  fail,"  Siemen 
specified.  "There  is 
sometimes  gastritus, 
esophagitus  —  and  then 
enamel  eats  away  at  the 
teeth." 

He  continued,  speaking 
more  on  psychological  terms. 


"The   guilt   feelings   are   in- 
credible  as   well.    After   so- 
meone  sets   down   and   con- 
sumes 5000  calories  at  a  sit- 
ting, then  vomits  it...  they  feel 
terrible  about  themselves  and 
their  lack  of  control." 
Learning  to 
Eat  t>roperly 
Again 
Control   is   a  key   to  both 
disorders:  in  anorexia  there 
is  an  obsession  with  it,  and  in 
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Queen  Anne's 
Bowling  Centre 

Rt.213So. 
Student  Special: 

Open  Play  Bowling 
Day  or  Night 

With  College  I.D 
Sl.lOpergame 

(includes  shoe  rental! 

301-778-3S00 

Route  I,  Box  o68A 

Chestertown,  Maryland  21620 


bulimia  there  is  a  chronic  loss 
of  it.  Control,  then,  is  a  possi- 
ble link  between  the  two,  and 
an  avenue  of  treatment  in 
many  hospitals  and  counsel- 
ing sessions. 

"When  an  anorexic  or 
bulimic  enters  a  psychiatric 
treatment  facility,  their  en- 
vironment is  carefully 
monitored.  A  typical  treat- 
ment is  to  reward  (the 
anorexic)  for  eating  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  calories  per 


day     by    giving     her    a 
privilege."  stated  Siemen. 

Treatment  on  an  outpatient 
basis  is  not  as  successful, 
because  of  this  lack  of  en- 
vironmental control.  Ms.  B. 
Schauber,  the  school  nurse, 
confirmed  this:  "I  can 
recognize  it  (anorexia  or 
bulimia)  and  suggest 
therapy,  but  even  tne 
counselors  can't  really  give 
therapy  to  girls  with  extreme 
ea^es.  For  those  girls, 
resources  are  very  limited." 
Once  a  person  is  recover- 
ing, moreover,  there  is  a  lack 
of  needed  support  groups. 
"After  a  hospital  stay,  the 
girls  need  a  lot  of  positive 
reinforcement,"  Siemen 
stressed.  Schauber  echoed 
this,  citing  the  need  for  a  local 
support  group. 

For  the  time  being,  there 
are  some  possible  routes  for 
the  person  who  believes 
he/she  may  have  an  eating 
disorder.  Speaking  with  the 
psychologists  is  a  good  idea; 
they  may  be  able  to  recognize 
it  and  take  steps  to  insure  that 
it  doesn't  progress  further. 
Also,  there  is  a  Stress 
Management  Workshop  pro- 
vided by  Dr.  Bruce  Hutchin- 
son, every  Monday  at  noon 
for  the  next  five  weeks.  Those 
who  wish  to  sign  up  need  only 
go  to  nurse  Schauber  or  Dr. 
Hutchinson. 

In  this  modem  age,  ex- 
treme thinness  may  be 
desirable  to  an  adolescent. 
With  counselling  and  educa- 
tion, however,  perhaps  girls 
will  realize  the  hazards  of 
maltreating  the  body. 
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Valentine  Specials 
on  Carnations  &  Roses 


and  GREENHOUSES 


We  have  Balloon  Bouquets 

50  different  designs 

In  sizes  from  mini  to  large  3  ft.  helium. 

'A  trip  to  BIburn's  is  worth  it  for  their  low  prices  and  high  quality" 


778-2200 


Want  a  Sweater? 
£trl00tn  Finances  Low? 

knitmii) :raft        Knit  It  YouiseH. 

10%  discount  on  yarn 
with  ad. 

Located  behind  Post  Office 
778-4886 


ANiwriAg-ANiwroull 

There's  a  slim  new  You  hiding 
under  those  unwonted 
pounds. 

You  can  Iota  10-30  lbs. 
THIS  MONTHl 

Gjoranteed  results  with  safe, 
proven  formula.  Send  only 
$39.  {check  or  money  order) 
for  4  weeks  supply,  to; 

CARTER  ASSOCIATES,  P.O.  Box  697 
Hermota  Beach,  CA  90254 
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Not  just  a  reference  librarian 


by  CATHY  BECK 

"It's  not  the  books  or 
magazine  articles  that  make 
this  place  special:  it's  the  in- 
formation here,  in  any  form." 

Through  enthusiastic 
guidance  and  multi-media 
projects,  Jeff  Chaffin  has 
worked  towards  expanding 
these  forms  of  information  in 
the  Miller  Library.  One  pro- 
ject in  particular,  the  library 
film  series,  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful form  of  educational 
entertainment  for  those 
students  who  choose  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 


Imagination 
is  Key 


Chaffin,  despite  official 
titles  of  "Assistant  Pro- 
fessor," "Director  of  Read 
Services,"  and  "Assistant 
Librarian,"  prefers  simply  to 
be  recognized  as  a  reference 
librarian  whos  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  help  students.  Many 
come  to  him  panicked  over 
research  papers,  not  realiz- 
ing the  power  of  their  im- 
aginations. 

"The  keys  are  imagination 
and  resourcefulness,"   Chaf- 


fin stated.  I  try  to  show 
students  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
approaches  to  the  paper  or 
project  they  are  working  on, 
and  I  try  to  convey  the  en- 
thusiasm I  feel  towards  tin- 
ding  those  approaches. ' ' 

He  continued  on  this  note, 
stressing  the  importance  of 
questions:  'Asking, 
a  lot  of  the  time,  is 
almost  as  important  as  the 
actual  answers.  I  want  them 
(students)  to  learn  the 
benefits  of  learning  to  ask,  as 
well  as  the  benefits  of 
discovering  the  answers.  The 
two  go  hand  in  hand." 


Attrition  rate  examined— 


(continued  from  page  1 ) 
students    a     chance    to 
elaborate  on  their  reasons  for 
withdrawal. 

In  addition,  all  departing 
students  will  be  asked  to  fill 
out  a  written  Withdrawal 
Questionnaire.  Trusheim 
believes  that  "by  keeping 
that  detailed  information, 
we'll  have  the  opportunity  to 
better  analyze  the  problem." 
Twenty-three 
Did  Not  Return 

When  classes  reconvened 
several  weeks  ago,  twenty- 
three  students  voluntarily  did 
not    return    to    the    College. 

classifieds 

Wanted 


Needed:  A  "very  generous."  attraclive. 
protected."  blue-eved  blonde  womsn  lor 
frustrated  men  and  possible  Birthday  Ball 
date   Haid-up,  Todd  Rowley.  Rm.  206.  Middle 

Hall. 


Musicians  Wanted  -  Anyone  Interested  ii 
playing  or  singing  in  a  rhythm  and  blues  band 
conctact  Burke  McHugh  at  Kent  Houss  103  or 
778-32H 


The  WC  Concert  Bend  It  looking  tor  in 
■crested  musicians.  The  band  meets  on  Mon 
IghiB  at  6:M  p.m  In  Tewes  Theatre 


Quellly  typing  up  to  24  hours  in  advance. 
Rough  must  be  double  spaced  COO's  only 
Jl.OOpetpage   Room2130.A, 


em  A   ■  Happy  Blrthdayl  US 


i  your  Valentine  e  love  note  in  next  weeks 
edition  of  the  f/m  The  cost  Is  SI  75  for  the 
first  20  words.  See  the  form  located 
somewhere  in  this  edition. 


Announce! 


Interested  in  taking  Russian  as  a  toreigr 
language?  Enough  student  interest  could  per 
suada  the  Administration  to  offer  It  next  year 
.'Ign  up  in  Student  Affairs  if  interested 


There  will  be  no  meeting  ol  the  Elm  steH  on 
Sunday  night.  Staff  members  are  invited  to 
»top  by  the  Elm  office  during  the  tollowrng  of 
f'ca  hours  to  talk  to  the  editors  Tues  night  - 
Wed   night    7  Up 


Nobody  reads  classified  ads7>?7?  Why  not  try 

advertising  in  the   Elm  Classlfiedsi-  After  ell. 

mebody  does  road  them,  you  just  did'  To 

advenlse    in    the    classifieds,    fill    out    form 

^^  Campus  Christian  Fellowship  invites  sh 
itudents  who  wish  to  enjoy  an  hour  ol  Chris- 
"an  sharing  in  an  informal  sening  to  attend, 

veekly  meetmgs  on  Wed,  nights  at  9-50 

in  the  Caroline  Lounge 


I3.VI  tr>  .i.>*i 
C«  nil  Si  CI 

Donuts.  French  Loaves 

&  Itahan  Breads 

Rolls,  Pies.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfasts  A.M.  -  J I  A.M. 

Lunch  ■  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Mon  -Tburs.-Sar.  S  A.M. .  6  P.M 

;"  SAM     9  P.M. 

'"°  5A.M   -JPM 


Trusheim  launched  his  new 
withdrawal  policy  by  sending 
the  written  form  to  these 
students.  Currently,  he  is 
awaiting  their  responses. 

Comparative  data  on  attri- 
tion rates  for  colleges 
throughout  the  country  is 
limited.  Most  information 
which  is  available,  Trusheim 
maintains,  is  useless  because 
it  groups  all  kinds  of  colleges 
together. 

Yet,  in  examining  data 
from  Centre  College  and 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College, 
two  schools  similar  to  Wc[ 
Trusheim  wrote  in  his 
Preliminary  Report  on  Attri- 
tion, that  "...it  appears  that 
there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment at  Washington  Col- 
lege." 

The  total  attrition  rate  at 
Centre  College  for  the  1983-84 
year  was  16%  (compared  to 
'WC's  20%).  At  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College,  the 
freshmen/sophomore 
withdrawal  rate  averaged  10- 
12%,  while  these  students 
withdrew  from  Washington 
College  at  a  percentage  over 
twice  as  high. 

New  Survey 
Developed 
Partly  in  an  attempt  to 
more  closely  examine  cam- 
pus retention,  Trusheim  has 
developed  a  survey  to  in- 
vestigate student  feelings 
toward  the  College,   "it's  a 


multi-faceted  survey, 
primarily  intended  to 
measure  student  attitude  and 
opinion  about  the  campus,  in 
general.  It's  not  specifically 
designed  to  deal  with  reten- 
tion but  the  information  on  it 
will  be  applicable,"  he  said. 

After  an  intitial  pilot  test, 
the  survey  will  be  distributed 
by  dorm  senators.  Every  stu- 
dent will  have  the  opportunity 
to  offer  anonymous 
responses.  Predicted 
Trusheim,  "A  lot  of  good 
things  should  come  from  this 
survey." 

The  research  analyst 
believes  the  survey  will  serve 
as  a  barometer,  measuring 
why  students  like  or  dislike 
certain  aspects  of  campus 
life.  By  arriving  at^common 
poirtts  of  compldiiit"  correc- 
tive action  can  be  taken  so 
that  ultimately  student  reten- 
tion can  be  improved. 

In  his  Preliminary  Report 
Trusheim  wrote,  "I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  way  to  proceed  with  a 
thorough  attrition  study  is  to 
initiate  correct  procedures 
this  year  to  begin  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  current  pro- 
blem." 

The  second  part  of  this 
series  will  investigate  why 
students  do  not  return  to  the 
College,  and  examine  the 
steps  being  undertalcen  to 
prevent  their  departure. 


Send  a  love  fine  fo  your  Valenfine 
Valenfine's  Day  Special 

*17$  for  firsf  20  words  ,  8  eeiris  ^er 
addHtonal  word. 

To  send  a  note  fe  your  special  Valenfine 

flR  out  and  deteeh  llw  form  on  page  3. 

Behirn  fhb  fwm  te  the  Elm  office  or  Cecil  123. 
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FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN.  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


Film  Series 
Adds  Dimension 

Discovery  is  obviously  the 
essence  of  the  library  film 
series,  shown  in  the  basement 
of  the  building.  Presented  in  a 
casual,  relaxed  atmosphere, 
without  lengthy  introductions 
or  lectures,  the  films  are 
related  to  a  different  theme 
each  semester.  Chaffin  began 
this  tradition  six  years  ago, 
when  he  found  that  Enoch 
Pratt  Library  offered  these 
series  for  loan. 

"The  idea  of  the  films  is  to 
try  to  tie  together  all  the 
aspects  of  the  liberal  arts  at 
the  college,"  Chaffin  explain- 
ed. "Also,  I  think  that  wat- 
ching a  film  is  an  enjoyable 
way  to  learn  about  anything 


campus  calendar 

Friday,  February  8 


—  I  know  that  I  have  learned 
a  lot  since  this  started." 

This  semester  the  series 
has  a  literary  theme: 
"Writers  and  their  Works."  It 
has  been  planned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Writer's  Union, 
and  the  films  range  from 
poets,  such  as  E.E.  Cumm- 
ings,  reading  their  own 
works,  to  literary/film 
classics  such  as  The  Hobbit. 
They  are  shown  every  Thurs- 
day night  at  7:00  p.m.,  lasting 
about  an  hour  each  week. 

Through  these  films  and 
other  library  media,  students 
should  have  access  to  a 
wealth  of  information.  The 
potential  knowledge  is  there 
for  those  interested  in 
discovering  it;  one  may  simp- 
ly have  to  look  beyond  the 
card  catalogue. 


5:00  p.m.:  Attitude  Adjustment;  C-House 
7:30  p.m. :  FUm  Series  "Vol; "  Bill  Smith 

Saturday,  February  9 
Basketball  at  Ursinus  College 

8:00  p.m.:  Music  Department  "La  Traviata,"  the  Film- 
BiU  Smith 

Sunday,  February  10 
7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series  "Yol;"  Bill  Smith 

Monday,  February  11 
7:30  p.m.:  William  James  Forum  "Enforced  Prayer  and 
Other  Right  Wing  Enthusiams"  by  Stephen  Sachs;  Hyn- 
son  Lounge 

7:30  p.m. :  Film  Series  "Yol;  "  BiU  Smith 
Tuesday,  February  12 
4:00  p.m.:  Dance  Club;  Dance  Studio 
7:30  p.m. :  Freshman  Poetry  Reading;  Literary  House 

Wednesday,  February  13 
7:30  p.m.:  Basketball  vs  Widener  University;  home 

Thursday,  February  14 
4:00  p.m.:  Dance  Club;  Dance  Studio 
8:00  p.m. :  Lecture  Series  -  "William  Buckland  Architect 
in  Annapolis"  by  Barbara  A.  Brand;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 
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Wash  $5 


CAR  WASH 

Clean  ,    Wash  & 

in  &  out  $8         Wax  $35 
Open  8  -  'til 
Wash.  Ave.  Ext.  -  behind  Mobil  Station 


THE  MUSTARD  SEED  BOOKSHOP 

— 217  High  St.,  Chestertown,  MD  21620  — 

Upstairs  in  the  Kent  News  Building 

a  Specialty  Book  Shop 

concentrating  on  the  classics 

in  Literature  and  Theology 

with  0  wide  selection  of: 

P.G.  Wodenhouse,  Dorothy  Soyers,  Jone  Austen 
and  Anthony  Trollope 

Hours;  Mon.  -  FrI.  11:00  -  5:00 
Saturday  11:00-3:00 


HONOR  SOCIETY  SEEKS  MEMBERS 

The  Woshinglon  College  Chopler  of  Phi  Alpho  Theto,  the  nofional 
honor  society  for  students  of  history,  is  seeking  qualified  opplicants. 
Membership  in  this  body  is  o  recognition  of  commitment,  os  well  os 
achievement,  in  the  field  of  history. 

Membership  is  not  limited  to  history  mojors.  however.  Requirements 
for  membership  include  (he  following:  o  minimum  of  four  courses  in 
history  with  o  8  plus  overoge:  o  B  overage  in  2/3  of  the  remaining 
course  work;  slonding  in  the  upper  35%  of  one's  doss. 

Phi  Alpha  Theto  membership  entitles  one  to  porticipotion  (optional) 
in  state  ond  notional  conventions  of  history  students,  to  obtain  the 
Society's  publications  to  compete  for  prizes  and  scholarships,  and,  on 
the  local  level,  to  be  part  of  relevant  social  ond  ocodemic  activities. 

If  you   are   interested   and   believe   you   have   the   quolificalions   for 
membe 
Holstea 


you   are   interested   and   believe   you   have   the   quolificalions   for 
bership,   please  contact  the  Chapter  Adviser  (Professor  Charles      I 
ead.  Ferguson  No.  18)  by  colling  Extension  229.  I 


fine  arts 

Simpson,  Hall  prove  reminiscent  poets 
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,  by  ERIC  LORBERER 
■  Memoirs,  reminiscences, 
opinions  ...  in  the  literary 
world,  these  all  boil  down  to 
gossip.  Two  of  the  finer  ex- 
amples of  the  genre  are 
Eileen  Simpson's  Poets  in 
their  Koutftand  Donald  Hall's 
Remembering  Poets. 

Simpson,  ex-wife  of  the  late 
John  Berryman,  recounts  the 
lives  of  certain  poets  —  Ber- 
ryman,  Robert  Lowell,  Ran- 


dall  Jarrell  and  others  -  dur- 
ing the  ten  year  period  (after 
World  War  II).  A  short  after- 
ward provides  opinions  about 
their  deaths,  especially  the 
suicide  of  Berryman. 

The  author  freely  writes  the 
gossip  everyone  wants  to 
read:  the  alcoholism,  nervous 
breakdowns,  divorces  and 
neuroses  this  generation  of 
poets  shared.  She  writes  of 
their  desires  for  fame,   the 


THE  BROADSIDE 

is  now  accepting 

submissions  from  faculty 

and  students.  Submission 

box  located  in  Miller 

library  or  contact 

Eric  Lorberer  via 

campus  mail. 


Winner  Best  Film 
Cannes  Film  Festival 


politics  of  prizes,  grants,  and 
appointments,  and  the  com- 
petitions between  them.  Yet 
she  also  conveys  something 
more  -  their  artistics  stan- 
dards, their  need  to  write, 
and  the  incredible  energy  and 
gifts  they  possessed.  A  wealth- 
,of  intimate  photographs  and 
the  casual  explanations  of 
biographical  ("confes- 
sional") material  in  the 
writings  of  this  group  make 
Poets  in  their  Youth  par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Hall's  Remembering  Poets 
presents  vignettes  of  Dylan 
Thomas,  Robert  Frost,  T.S. 
Eliot  and  Ezra  Pound  -  all 
minor  acquaintances  of  the 
author.  Unlike  Simpson, 
Hall's  relationships  *ith  his 
subjects  were  neither  in- 
timate nor  long,  so  he  takes 
mere  days  out  of  their  lives 
and  turns  them  into  stories. 
The  book  also  contains  the 
famous  Paris  Review  inter- 
views with  Eliot  and  Pound. 

Hall  tends  to  encapsulate 
the  lives  of  these  poets,  make 
judgments  on  their  mental 
stability,  and  suggest  things 


PG 
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THE  STORY  OF  THREE  FAMILIES' 
SEARCH  FOR  FREEDOM. 
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ALL  PRINTING 

from  business  cards  to  books 
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Cross  and  Cannon  Sts.  Phone  778-2012 

Chestertown,  MD  Weekdays  8-5  p.m. 


about  which  he  has  no 
knowledge.  However,  he  free- 
ly admits  taking  such  liber- 
ties. His  final  portraits  are 
bleak:  a  Thomas  who  "knew 
he  was  doomed,"  a  senile 
Frost,  and  a  world-beaten 
Pound.  Only  Eliot  retains 
some  dignity,  although  Hall 
turns  "Old  Possum"  into 
"Old  Codger." 

Both  books  are  chatty,  and 
their  authors  take  occasional 
verbal  stabs  at  the  dead 
poets,  yet  the  reader  feels 
that  love  and  respect  guide 
the  gossip  of  Hall  and  Simp- 
son. At  any  rate,  the  stories 
they  tell  are  very  engaging, 
whether  embellished  or  not. 
Both  writers  capture,  in  the 
words  of  Henry  James,  "the 
madness  that  is  art."  Both 
books  are  available  in  Miller 
Library. 

Also  in  the  library  Holdings 
is  a  large  collection  of 
cassette  tapes  of  authors 
reading  their  works.  This  col- 
lection supplements  the  older 
album  collection. 

According  to  Jeff  Clhaffin, 
Director  of  Reader  Services, 


the  tapes  have  been  added  in 
conjunction  with  the  English 
department  "to  keep  abreast 
of  what's  going  on  in  the  field. 
Hearing  poetry  is  a  whole  dif- 
ferent sensation  than  reading 
it  —  it  helps  you  to  understand 
what  the  poet  wanted  to  say." 
(Baffin  cites  readings  by 
Thomas  and  Eliot  as  par- 
ticularly helpful.   


The  library  provides  por- 
table tape  recorders  and 
headphones  for  library  listen- 
ing; the  cassettes  may  also  be 
borrowed  out.  Information  is 
available  at  the  circulation 
desk. 


Harter  reveals  ancestor's  exodus 


by  NEIL  RIFKIND 
Mr.  Eugene  Harter,  retired 
Counselor  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  and  descen- 
dent  of  a  family  of  Con- 
federate emigrants  gave  an 
account  of  his  ancestor's  ex- 
odus last  Tuesday  as  part  of 
the  Washington  College  Lec- 
ture Series.  After  some  in- 
troductory remarks  he  show- 
ed an  excerpt  of  a  PBS 
dociunentary  on  the  exodus  of 
the  Confederados. 

Of  the  three  million  Con- 
federates who  fled  the  coun- 
try following  the  Civil  War 
some  20,000  emigrated  to 
Brazil  where  they  founded 
colonies.  Americana,  the 
most  successful  of  these  col- 
onies flourishes  today  as  does 
the  southern  culture  these 
Confederate  emigres  brought 
with  them.  While  most  of  the 
Confederados  came  from  the 
defeated  Confederate  states, 
it  is  useful  to  remember  that 
the  Southern  culture  existed 
in    the    so-called     "Border 


States"  such  as  Maryland.  In- 
deed in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1S60,  Abraham  Lincoln 
only  received  three  votes  in 
Kent  County. 

The  massive  exodus  is  left 
out  of  most  American  History 
books  but  the  Confederados 
had  a  profound  effect  on 
Brazilian  history.  They  in- 
troduced Protestant  religions 
to  Brazil,  an  exclusively 
Catholic  country.  Americana 
became  an  industrial  cotton 
center  and  many  descendents 
of  the  Confederados  fought 
against  the  Federal  govern- 
ment during  the  BrazUian 
Civil  War  in  1932. 

Harter  believes  that  part  of 
the  reason  that  the  Con- 
federados are  not  studied  in 
American  history  is  because 
in  a  way  Americans  are 
"ashamed  of  the  Civil  War, 
ashamed  of  the  South." 
History  is  written  by  the  win- 
ners, and  it  may  also  be  that 
historians  want  to  emphasize 
the    reconciliation    following 


the  Civil  War.  To  leave  future 
historians  a  better  record  of 
the  exodus,  Harter  has  writ- 
ten a  book  on  the  subject  titl- 
ed The  Confederados:  The 
lost  colony  of  the  Con- 
federacy, to  be  published 
later  this  year. 


Buckland  architecture  displayed 


by  ERIC  LORBERER 
The    Washington     College 
Art  Department  is  offering  an 
art  exhibit.  Or  is  it  two? 

The  exhibit  features 
photographs  of  works  by  18th 
century  Maryland  architect 
WiUiam  Buckland.  The  works 
include  many  familiar 
Maryland  sites,  such  as  White 
Hall,  the  Hammond-Harwood 
house,  and  a  room  in 
Washington  College's  own 
Hynson-Ringgold  House.  In- 


formative writings  ac- 
company the  photographs, 
explaining  the  signature  of 
Buckland's  uniquely 
American  expressionality. 

Dual  nature  of  this  exhibit 
features  the  photographs 
themselves.  Most  of  them  are 
good,  but  some  of  them  are 
fascinating  and  complete  ex- 
amples of  architectural 
photography.  Any  camera- 
handler  will  enjoy  this  aspect 
of  the  exhibit. 


Chestertown  Movie  Theater 

starring  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  in 

Terminator"  (Ri  Feb.  8th -14th 

Houra:Frl.-Sun.  7Er9p.in.  t^O    1  R7E 

Moii.-Thura.9p.in.  /#0-  ia#a 


The  exhibit  also  includes  in- 
formation and  photographs 
dealing  with  Andrea  Palladio, 
a  16th  century  Italian  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  architects  to  ever 
practice  the  craft.  A  display 
of  English  pattern  books  and 
a  wonderful  portrait  of 
Buckland  by  Charles  Wilson 
Peals  complete  the  exhibit. 

Barbara  Brand,  director  of 
the  Hammond-Harwood 
House  in  Annapolis  will  give  a 
lecture  on  Buckland  and  his 
works  next  Thursday.  The  art 
gallery  (in  Tawes  Theatre) 
will  be  open  Monday  through 
Friday  from  4  to  6  p.m. 
throughout  February . 
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Expansiveness  of  modern  art  found  in  imagination 


by  Garry  Clarke 

The  first  contribution  to  a 
new  column  on  the  arts  might 
well  ask  what  we  actually 
mean  when  we  speak  of  art. 
Should  we  refer  to  a  standard 
definition,  "The  conscious 
use  of  skill  and  creative  im- 
agination    especially   in    the 


arts 
forum 


production  of  aesthetic  ob- 
jects —  also,  works  so  produc- 
ed"? Is  such  a  description  too 
limiting? 

Most  often  we  think  of  art 
as  the  great  expression  of  an 
age,  whether  it  be  the  work  of 
a  Rembrandt,  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes,  Mozart,  or 
Diaghilev.  The  world  of  these 
artists  has  been  discussed 
often    and    poetically.    The 

Professor  Garry  Clarke  is 
chairman  of  the  Music 
Department  at  Washington 
College.  His  essay,  "Music's 
Diversities:  Some  Aspects  of' 
the  Recent  Past"  will  be 
published  by  Greenwood 
Press  later  this  year. 


nineteenth-century  pianist 
and  composer,  Gottschalk, 
described  the  products  of 
such  individuals:  "Art  is  the 
ardent  aspiration  tor  the 
beautiful.  It  is  voluptuousness 
sublimed  by  the  spirit;  it  is  an 
irresistible  transport  that 
makes  us  burst  the  bonds  of 
material  space,  through  the 
ideal,  and  transports  us  to  the 
celestial  spheres." 

Today  art  would  not  nor- 
mally be  discussed  so  expan- 
sively. But  we  have  learned  in 
the  twentieth  century,  and 
this  is  truly  expansive,  that 
art  is  everywhere,  if  we  only 
have  the  imagination  to  find 
it.  There  are  precedents  for 
this  philosophy;  one  need  on- 
ly remember  Henry  David 
Thoreau  in  the  1850s  rushing 
to  the  telegraph  wires  recent- 
ly installed  in  Concord  and  re- 
joicing as  he  put  his  ear  to  a 
'telegraph  pole.  He  had  heard 
vibrations  —  music.  When  the 
great  building  at  Brook  Farm 
burned,  Marianne  Dwight 
was  enchanted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  flames  —  "glorious 
beyong  description,"  she 
wrote.  A  building  had  been 
lost,  but  a  spiritual  ex- 
perience and  even  a  work  of 
art  had  been  found  in  the  fire. 
What  is  art?  Perhaps  it  is 
anything,  or  almost  anything. 


Might  not  the  sounds  of 
nature  constitute  great  music 
—  great  art?  What  of  a  pain- 
ting, a  canvas  painted 
perfectly  white,  called  by  its 
artist,  "The  Cows  are  in  the 


scheme  of  things  are  a 
number  of  episodes  that  have 
just  come  to  light  of  "The 
Honeymooners,"  a  comedy 
series  from  the  1950s  (the 
period    now    nostalgically 


Art  may  be  around  us  in  unsuspected 
places.... 


Com  Again"?  Or  the  musical 
composition,  "One  Note 
Once,"  which  is  exactly  what 
the  title  proclaims?  Or  what 
of  the  Yale  student  who  last 
fall  professed  himself  to  be  a 
work  of  art?  For  five  weeks 
he  was  a  typical  student  —  a 
work  of  art  —  going  about  his 
business.  At  one  point  in  this 
aesthetic  experience  the  stu- 
dent spent  a  day  in  a  canvas 
bag  as  his  "personal  inter- 
pretation" of  Shakespeare's 
The  Tempest.  By  the  way, 
this  experiment  fulfilled  the 
Yale  requirement  for  a  senior 
project! 

Art  may  be  around  us  in  un- 
suspected places,  and  art 
long  lost  and  forgotten  is 
periodically  found.  New 
organ  works  by  Bach  have 
recently  been  discovered. 
Perhaps  less  important  in  the 


referred  to  as  the  "Golden 
Age  of  Television"),  where 
Jackie  Gleason,  Jayne 
Meadows,  and  Art  Carney 
practiced  their  art.  Or  was  it 
their  craft? 

For  the  present,  this  ques- 
tion  should  be  left 
unanswered.  The  great  ver- 
sus the  good,  the  mediocre,  or 
the  poor  —  distinctions  of 
value  —  take  us  to  a  complex 
subject,  the  world  of 
criticism.  In  reality,  art,  its 
perception  and  its  transports, 
depends  on  the  individual  and 
that  person's  knowledge  and 
experience.  Some  find  art 
easily  and  naturally.  Others 
never  find  it.  For  the  for- 
tunate, the  sensitive  percep- 
tion of  the  world  —  the  beauty 
of    words    well    written,    of 


brush  strokes  sensitively  ex- 
ecuted, of  human  motion 
brought  to  a  synchronized 
perfection,  of  sounds  in- 
geniously organized  —  con- 
stitutes the  artistic  ex- 
perience and  makes  the  world 
a  more  beautiful  place.  A 1920 
sermon  from  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine  in  New 
York  expresses  the 
elusiveness  but  also  the  joy: 
"(Art). ..like  life...  is  a 
becoming.  It  rests,  not  in 
what  it  is,  but  in  what  it  would 
be;  it  seeks  expression,  not  in 
terms  of  tact,  but  in  terms  of 
hope." 

Artsforum  is  a  weekly  col- 
umn designed  to  provide  in- 
telligent reflections  of  the 
arts.  Anyone  may  contribute; 
interested  contributors 
should  contact  the  Fine  Arts 
editor  at  ext.  321. 


Write:  YOUTH  EXCHANGE 
Pueblo,  Colonido  81009 
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5  upcoming  events  ■ 


Barbara  A.  Brand,  director  of 
Hannmond-Harwood  House  in 
Annapolis,  will  speak  on  Ar- 
chitect William  Buckland's 
work  in  the  Sophie  Ken- 
Room  on  Tuesday  at  8  p.m. 
The  lecture  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  Art  Exhibit  presently 
in  Tawes  Gallery. 


Music  film 
and  recital 

The  Music  Department  is 
sponsoring  Franco  Zeffirelli's 
film  version  of  Verdi's  opera 
La  Traviata.  The  film  wiU  be 
shown  Saturday  at  8  p.m.  in 
the  Norman  James  Theatre. 


COMPLIMENTARY  GLASS  OF  WINE 

With  the  Purchase  of  Any  Regular  Dinner 

STEAKS  •  SEAFOOD  •  COCKTAILS 

BUFFET  EVERY  SUNDAY  12-5 
HAPPY  HOUR  •  DAILY  4:30-6 

iC    AIR  TAXI  SERVICE  AVAILABLE 
a  SCHEELER  FIELD 

RESTAURANT  778  1222 

CHESTERTOWN.MD.        R1.213&291        (COUPON  REQUIRED) 


WRITERS' UNION  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Writers'  Union  Meeting 

6:30  Tuesday,  February  12th 

The  Literary  House 


Agenda: 

"Washington  College  Review" 

"Broadside" 

Bell  House 

Small  Literary  Publications 

Readings 


Library  Film  Series 
Literary  House  Series 
Writers'  Dormitory 
Admissions  Office  Work 
Reception  for  Art  Buchwald 


Call  For  Poetry,  Fiction,  Essays:  Writers  who  want  their 
work  considered  for  the  "Washington  College  Review" 
should  bring  it  with  them  to  the  meeting  or  turn  it  in  to 
Laura  Mooney,  Dorchester  224. 


Freshman  Literary  Reading 

7:30  Tuesday,  February  12th 

The  Literary  House 
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■COME  MEET  THE  GIRLS"   Freshman  girls  traveled  back  to  the  W.C.  of  the  1950s  with  the  ZTAs  as  they  presented  their  PanHel  skit  In  an- 
ticipation of  that  Bid-Party  Night!" 


Rush,  Rush,  Rush!!! 


by  J.M.  Fragomeni 


THIS  WBCK  PROVeO  TO  Bf  A 
WHIRL  OF  ACTIVITY  for  lh»  cam- 
pu»'  sorority  memberB.  At  the 
PanHel  Tea  last  Thursday  night, 
Erin  Back,  left,  displayed  the  "lov- 
ing cup"  so  coveted  by  the  Alpha 
Chi  Omegas.  Sisters  of  Alpha 
Omicron  PI,  below,  extolltd  the 
virtues  of  pledging  ACPI.  At  their 
Informal  party  Wednesday  night. 
^  Zetas  Sharon  HImmanan  and  Lib- 
TT,       by  Jaeger  mingled  with  rusheea. 


sports 
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Baseball  looks  to  a  season  of  increased  depth 


by  TODD  ROWLEY 
With  spring  comes  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  baseball  season. 
Depicted  as  America's 
favorite  pastime,  baseball 
fever  will  once  again  sweep 
across  the  nation,  and  yes, 
that  fever  will  touch 
Washington  College. 

Pre-season  workouts 
started  this  past  week,  and 
coming  off  a  fairly  productive 
fall  baseball  season,  the  1985 
W.C.  baseball  team  prepares 
to  take  to  the  diamond  and  of- 
fer their  own  version  of 
America's  favorite  pastime. 

Having  defeated  Johns 
Hopkins  last  year  for  the 
MAC  championship,  the  1985 
baseball  team  will  be  out  to 
repeat  as  champions  and 
possibly  venture  further  in 
the  regional  playoffs  as  the 
1984  baseball  team  was  final- 
ly ousted  by  Western 
Maryland  to  end  the  season. 


MiSSO'S 
SNACK  BAR 
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The  team  will  once  again  be 
coached  by  Edward  Athey. 
Assisting  Coach  Athey  wUl  be 
Al  Streelman,  along  with 
former  players  and 
graduates  of  W.C,  Ron 
Laurccelles  and  Pat  Jones. 
The  team  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent look  this  season  ac- 
cording to  Coach  Athey. 
"This  year's  team  is  a  young 
team,  with  a  lot  of  depth  com- 
pared to  the  teams  of  the  past 
ten  seasons,  ...  creating  good 
competition  for  each  posi- 
tion," stated  Athey. 

Always  a  concern  to  a 
baseball  coach  is  the  strength 
of  his  pitching  staff.  Because 
of  the  loss  of  Tom  Davis  and 
Greg  Dargan  to  graduation, 
Coach  Athey  feels  at  this 
point  the  depth  of  the  pitching 
staff  is  weak.  But  with  return- 
ing pitchers  Rob  Spaeth, 
Larry  Brandt,  and  Charlie 
Joiner,  who  all  have  seen  ac- 
tion in  the  past  and  some  over 
the  fall  baseball  season,  will 
add  needed  experience  to  the 
staff. 

Rob  Spaeth,  returning  from 
an  absence  from  last 
semester,  is  working  hard  to 
get  an  ailing  arm  back  in 
shape.  Spaeth  will  prove  to  be 
very  important  to  the  W.C. 
pitching  staff  this  season.  He 
is  very  much  needed  by  the 
team  to  supply  that  important 
consistency  on  the  mound.  A 
fine  group  of  freshmen  will 
_surelj^jroduce  some  stability 


in  the  pitching  department 
also,  and  senior  Mark  Faloni 
has  seen  some  action  on  the 
mound  in  the  past. 

Besides  being  concerned 
with  the  strength  of  his  pit- 
ching staff,  a  baseball  coach 
has  to  think  about  the 
strength  of  his  team's  hitting. 
In  this  department.  Coach 
Athey  feels  good  at  this  point 
of  the  pre-season.  He  com- 
mented that  he'd,  "be  disap- 
pointed if  the  hitting  per- 
formance isn't  better  than 
last  season." 

He  feels  that  from  the  fall 
baseball  season  performance 
and  the  overall  depth  of  the 
team's  hitting,  a  lot  of  runs 
can  be  scored. 

Having  had  the  opportunity 
to  converse  with  some  of  the 
players  before  a  workout  in 
the  Cain  Athletic  Center  this 
past  week,  the  mood  was  one 
of  excitement  and  anticipa- 
tion for  the  new  season  to  get 
underway. 

Senior  Mark  Faloni  stated 
that  he  feels,  "the  hitting  will 
improve,"  but  re-emphasized 
that  Davis  and  Dargan  will  be 
missed.  He  condlnued  by 
stating,  "The  depth  of  the 
team  is  very  important."  He 
told  me  that  because  of  the 
lack,  of  depth  in  last  season's 
team,  at  one  point  in  a  game, 
a  pitcher  was  used  at  the 
designated  hitter  position  in 
the  line-up.  So,  depth  is  a  lux- 
ury    in    this    year's    team. 


NEED  A  TUX? 


WHYNOTSTOPINAND 
GIVE  A  LOOK  AT  OUR  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF  TUX  RENTALS. 

ALSO  WHILE  THERE,  CHECK 

OUT  OUR  WINTER  SALE  ITEMS 

OF  GREAT  SAVINGS 

ON  SHIRTS,  SWEATERS, 

OUTERWEAR  AND  OTHER 

SELECTED  ITEMS. 


Bramble's  Menswear 

Downtown  Chestertown 
778-6090 


Faloni  has  been  a  versatile 
baseball  player  for  the  Sho- 
'men  in  his  three  years  at 
W.C.  and  is  an  overall  good 
athlete.  His  team  leadership 
will  prove  to  be  important  to 
some  of  the  younger  players. 

Sophomore  Larry  Brandt, 
coming  off  an  illness  over  the 
break  is  feeling  better  and 
working  hard  to  prepare  for 
the  season.  He  commented 
that,  "The  1985  baseball  team 
is  a  good  team,"  and  once 
again  re-emphasized  the  pit- 
ching question.  Brandt  will  be 
able  to  help  his  own  cause  if 
he  can  pitch  well  and  add 
strength  and  consistency  to 
the  pitching  staff. 

Transfer  junior,  Sandy  Vu- 
janic  from  University  of 
Maryland,  commented 
"Depth,  and  good  competi- 
tion among  the  players  will 
prove  to  create  team  players 
which  is  really  important  for 
our  success  this  season." 

One  thing  that  was  certain 
about  my  visit  to  the  gym  and 
the  one  thing  that  all  the 
players  would  agree  on,  was 
the  anticipation  of  the  trip  to 
Florida  this  upcoming  spring 
break.  Treated  as  a  mini- 
spring  training  session,  the 
players  will  get  a  chance  to 
scnmmage  and  have  a  little 
fun  in  the  sun. 

Competition  for  each  posi- 
tion will  be  fierce  and  will 


lead  to  team  depth.  In  the  cat- 
cher position,  a  familiar  face 
was  seen  behind  the  plate  for 
four  years  at  W.C.  That  face 
was  Pete  Morgan,  and  he'U 
surely  be  missed.  But  two 
freshmen,  experienced  from 
high  school  play,  will  fill  the 
void.  Junior  George 
Havolopolis  and  senior  Vince 
Gasior  return  and  will  offer 
speed  on  the  bases  and  good 
consistent  play. 

Overall,  the  season  for  the 
Sho'men  looks  promising  and 
the  team  seems  to  be  a 
cohesive  unit  of  players  so 
important  in  the  success  of  a 
baseball  season.  The 
schedule  remains  similar  to 
last  season,  and  once  again 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Swar- 
thmore  will  prove  to  be  tough 
opponents.  Let's  support  the 
team  this  season  and  take  In 
some  good  old  baseball  fun. 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


THCPflNHflNDLCR 


^     A  World  of  Exciting 
Gift  Ideas 


Telephone:  (301)  778-5612 
Kent  Plaza  Shopping  Center  -  Chestertourn,  MD  21620 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 


10  %  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 


We  stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 

778-2988 
Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 


Valentine's 
Sweethearts 


tim(tH<f 


Ball 

Saturday,  February  16 
dinner  5-9  p.m.  and  dancing 'til  12  a.m. 

*30/couple 

door  prize  courtesy  of  J.C.I.  Florist 

Reservations  appreciated.  778-2100. 
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Live  Entertainment 
attite 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

feoturing 

"Cobra" 

Saturday,  February  9 
8:30-12:30 


Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


WC  lacrosse  team  sponsors 
swimathon  for  cancer 


Danny's  Northside  Restaurant,  778-4900 

and 

College  Heights  Carryout,  778-4901 

(located  at  Newtown  Square  at  the  nortti  end  of  campus! 

Sunday  Breakfast 
8a.m. -1p.m. 

With  purchase  of  breakfast,  a  complemerttary 

small  glass  of  juice  will  be  provided 

with  proper  student  I.  D. 

Also  on  Sunday,  y^  price  pizza 

with  purchase  of  a  pitcher  of  beer 

or  soda  w/proper  W.C.  Student  I.D. 

(offer  good  12  p.m.  til  closing) 


...for  that  special  person 
on  Valentine's  Day 

Flowers  ByLibby 


HELIUM  BALLOON 
BOUQUETS 

ROSES 


FRESH  ARRANGEMENTS 
PLANTS 

CARNATIONS 


Order  early  for  your 
Birthday  Ball  flowers 


^^^  PHONE  778-2525 

Lrioweri    Cf   Cjreennouiei 
CHESTERTOWN,  MARYLAND  21620 

Flowers  For  Your  Valentine! 


Located  1/8  mi.  south  of  the 
Chester  River  Bridge,  Rt.  213 


Jane's  Towels 

Designer  Jeans  Special 

'9.95 

All  DeeCee  Pants 

M1.95 

Oxford  Cloth  Blouses 

10%  off 

20%  off  on  all  Skirts 
denim  &  corduroy 

(prices  as  low  as  $9.00) 

Sale  begins  2/11  thru  the  month  of  February. 

In  Kingstown  on  Route  213 

1/4  mi.  so.  of  Chester  R.  Bridge 

Phone:  778-6767 


The  Washington  College 
lacrosse  team  is  sponsoring  a 
swimathon  to  benefit  the 
American  Cancer  Society  on 
Saturday,  February  9.  The 
event  will  be  held  in  the  col- 
lege's new  Eugene  B.  Casey 
Swim  Center  from  2:00  p.m. 
until  5:00  p.m. 

"The  team  contacted  us 
last  fall  and  asked  what  they 
could  do  to  help,"  said  L.T. 
Goodall,  crusade  chairman  of 
the    Kent     County    Unit, 


American  Cancer  Society. 
"They  decided  to  hold  a 
swimathon,  and  set  up  a  con- 
cession stand  for  spectators. 
They  are  doing  all  the 
organizational  woric  and  are 
being  supported  by  the 
Cancer  Society,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

Every  member  of  the 
lacrosse  team  is  participating 
in  the  event,  which  they  hope 
will  raise  at  least  $1,000. 
Players  are  seeking  pledges 


for  pool  lengths  completed  or 
are  involved  in  the  operation 
of  the  concession  stand. 

"We're  optimistic  and  very 
excited  about  it,"  said 
Goodall.  "We  hope  they  raise 
enough  money  so  they  feel 
their  efforts  were  wor- 
thwhile." 

Pledges  can  be  made  by 
contacting  the  Washington 
College  Athletic  Department 
at  778-2800,  ext.  231. 


Innertube  Basketball  splashes  down 


by  CHRISTOPHER  DOHER- 
TY 

Move  over  indoor  soccer, 
move  over  intramural 
basketball.  There  is  a  new  in- 
tramural sport  at  WC  that's 
getting  it's  feet  wet  at  the 
Casey  Swim  Center  on  Tues- 
dav  and  Thursday  evfenings. 
It's  called  InAer*  Tube 
Basketball,  and ,  it  is  fast 
becoming   one   of   the   most 

=notes  from  the  kitchen: 


popular    recreational 
pastimes  on  campus. 

The  game  is  played  with  six 
players  from  each  team  seal- 
ed in  innertubes.  Both  teams, 
which  are  co-ed,  splash,  kick, 
and  dogpaddle  to  advance  the 
ball  to  their  respective 
baskets  and  score.,  (/l-points 
for  each  basket  by  a  woman, 
2-points  for  men).  I^  sounds 
easy  enough,  but  after  four 
strenuous    seven    minute 


quarters,  the  winners  (and 
losers)  have  earned  those 
coveted  Michelob  Lights. 

Competition  is  already 
fierce  within  the  league. 
Seven  teams,  including  the 
Lifeguards,  the  Rip-Tides, 
the  Off-Sho'men,  and  the  Surf 
Rats  are  all  vying  fiercely  for 
the  top  spot,  and  they  all  ad- 
mit they  are  having  great  fun 
in  the  process. 


MDR  available  for  Student  activities 


by  DARRELL  JESTER 
I  hope  everyone  enjoyed  the 
Food  Show  held  on  Wednes- 
day, January  30th.  The 
management  team  of  the 
W.C.F.S.  has  reviewed  the 
items  sampled  that  evening 
and  we  have  added  some  of 
the  items  to  upcoming  menus. 
I  also  hope  everyone  en- 
joyed the  Cajun  Dinner  held 
Wednesday.  I  hope  everyone 
savored   the   food   and   also 


learned  a  little  bit  about  the 
Cajun  way  of  life. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  S.G.A.  Food 
Service  Committee  for  talcing 
the  time  to  do  a  great  job  of 
decorating.  Thanks  are  also 
in  order  for  the  student  line 
and  dishroom  workers  for  a 
great  job.  A  special  thanks  to 
the  staff  of  the  W.C.F.S.  — 
My  hat  is  off  to  you  for 
another  great  team  effort  in 
doing  a  fantastic  job. 


uocumentary 
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I  would  like  to  take  time 
now  to  say  that  the  W.C.F.S., 
in  cooperation  with  the  ad- 
ministration is  continuing  to 
offer  its  facilities,  Hynson 
Lounge  and  the  Main  Dining 
Room  for  student  social  ac- 
tivities. 

To  book  these  facilities,  all 
interested  parties  should  con- 
tact Director  of  Food  Ser- 
vices Paul  D.  Knowles,  Jr.  It 
is  advisable  to  book  these 
facilities  a  month  in  advance 
to  ensure  the  availability  of 
the  date  in  which  you  wish  to 
have  your  function. 

There  is  no  rental  or  super- 
vision fee  for  the  use  of  Hyn- 
son Lounge.  However,  a 
clean-up  fee  may  be  charged. 
The  clean-up  tee  is  determin- 
ed by  the  condition  of  the 
Lounge  after  the  function. 

The  rental  fee  for  the  use  of 
the  Main  Dining  Room  has 
been  reduced  to  $75.00  plus  a 
W.C.F.S.  Supervisor's  Over- 
time. The  $75.00  is  used  for 
salaries  paid  to  train 
W.C.F.S.  student  employees 
who  clean-up  after  the  dance. 

•Notes  from  the  Kitchen  is 
an  advertisement,  courtesy  of 

the  W.C.F.S.  paid  tor  by  WCFS 

•  ***•*•*********"*♦*♦ 
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Football  is  a  different  game  in  the  1980's 


The  past  and  the  future  had 
a  chance  to  stare  each  other 
in  the  face  this  week,  and  they 
may  have  noticed  that  they 
have  a  lot  in  conunon. 

Two  events  from  the  world 
of  football  caused  the  meeting 
of  the  two.  First,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Joe  Namath, 
former  New  York  Jets 
quarterback  and  celebrated 
playboy,  was  voted  into  the 
National  Football  League's 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Later  in  the  week,  news 
from  New  Jersey  proclaimed 
that  Boston  College's 
Heisman  Trophy  winning 
quarterback,  Doug  Flutie, 
was  in  the  process  of  signing 
a  five-year  deal  to  play  with 
United  States  Football 
League's  New  Jersey 
Generals. 

The  U.S.F.L.  is  hoping  that, 
after  all  is  said  and  done, 
Namath  and  Flutie  will  have 
a  lot  in  common.  If  the  begin- 
ning of  their  careers  are  any 
indications,     the    two    will 


playing  the  field 


t>v  jack  gilclen 


ultimately  seem  like  identical 
twins.  Both  were  celebrated 
college  quarterbacks,  signing 
for  big  salaries,  in  the  coun- 
try's media  center,  for 
upstart  leagues. 

Joe  Namath's  signing  paid 
immediate  dividends  for  the 
struggling  American  Football 
League  in  1965.  He  was,  of 
course,  a  magnificant  young 
talent  on  the  playing  field. 
Even  as  a  rookie  he  showed 
the  quick  release  and  cannon 
power  of  a  throwing  arm  that 
would  eventually  become  the 
standard  by  which  others 
would  be  rated.  More  im- 
portantly, he  had  charisma, 
and  lots  of  it. 

"Broadway  Joe"  was  both 
his  nickname  and  his  reputa- 


tion.  For  his  part,  Namath 
seemed  to  thrive  on  the  atten- 
tion. If  he  was  not  t>eing 
photographed  with  a 
beautiful  girl  on  his  arm,  then 
he  was  being  photographed  in 
her  pantyhose. 

Namath  was  also  a  brag- 
gart, and  when  his  Jets  were 
predicted  to  be  three 
touchdown  underdogs  to  the 
powerful  Baltimore  Colts  in 
Super  Bowl  III,  he  began  to 
tali.  "I  think  we're  going  to 
win,"  he  boasted.  "In  fact,  I'll 
guarantee  it."  True  to  his- 
work  the  Jets  went  out  and 
whipped  the  Colts,  giving  the 
A.F.L.  parity  and  Joe 
Namath  immortality,  over- 
night  


//  anyone  is  looking  for  a  job  in  Chestertown  tliis 
summer,  how  about  working  for  the  Summer 
Conference  Program  at  Washington  College? 
The  type  of  work  being  offered  is 
waiter/waitressing,  food  service,  catering,  and 
coffee  house.  The  dates  for  employment  will  be 
from  May  21  until  August  24  with  a  minimum  of 
32  hours  per  week.  Anyone  interested  in  apply- 
ing should  pick  up  an  application  from  the  Stu- 
dent Center.  All  applications  must  bereturned  to 
the  Student  Center  by  February  28. 


CONTINUE  YOUR  EDUCATION 
WITH  THE  ARMY  COLLEGE  FUND. 


Something  has  clicked.  And 
you  want  to  continue  your  educa- 
tion. Where  will  you  get  the 
money?  Consider  the  Army  Col- 
lege Fund.  If  you  qualify,  your 
two-year  college  education  (60 
semester  hours)  can  help  you  ac- 
cumulate up  to  $20,100  in  a  two- 
year  enlistment.  And  you  can 
enter  the  Army  with  a  promo- 
tion. 

While  you're  getting  the  money 
for  college  you'll  be  learning  a 
valuable  skill.  You  can  choose 
from  a  variety  of  skills  useful  to 
the  Army  that  could  lead  to  a 
civilian  career. 

You'll  also  have  a  couple  of 
years  to  experience  the  excite- 
ment and  adventure  of  travel,  do- 
ing new  things  and  meeting  new 
people. 

The  point:  the  Army  has  lots  of 
ways  to  help  you  make  the  most 
of  your  two  college  years.  Find 
out  how.  Call  your  local  Army 
Recruiter. 

Captain  James  Edwards 

Nylon  Capital  Shopping  Center 

Seaford  •  629-6684 


ARMY.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


Charasmatically  speaking, 
Doug  Flutie  is  definitely  in 
Joe  Namath's  league.  His 
small  stature  (5'9")  has  caus- 
ed media  members  to  dud 
him  football's  "Little  Big 
Man."  He  is  a  good  looking, 
articulate  person  who  will  un- 
doubtedly attract  a  good  bit  of 
New  York's  media  attention. 

Flutie  is  also  an  exciting 
■  player.  In  college  he  had  a 
carer  that  saw  him  become 
the  most  prolific  passer  in 
major  college  football 
history.  His  glorious  exploits 
culminated  in  perhaps  the 
single  most  exciting  pass 
ever  thrown. 

With  Boston  College  losing 
to  defending  national  cham- 
pion Miami  on  national  televi- 
sion, and  time  ticking  off, 
Flutie  uncorked  a  64-yard 
"Hail,  Mary"  pass  that  land- 


ed safely  in  Gerald  Phelans 
hands  and  won  Flutie  ever- 
lasting fame. 

The  big  question  now  re- 
mains, will  Flutie  be  able  to 
do  for  the  U.S.F.L.  what 
Namath  did  for  the  N.F.L.? 
The  answer  is  No!  The  reason 
is  that  football  is  a  different 
game  in  1985  than  it  was  in 
1965.  Today  there  are  so 
many  teams  that  the  talent  is 
spread  very  thin,  and  the 
U.S.F.L.  is  getting  the  short 
end  of  the  stick. 

Another  reason  that  Flutie 
wUl  not  be  the  USFL's  savior 
is  because  he  is  not  as  good  a 
quarterback  as  Namath  was, 
and  Namath  was  not  all  that 
great.  Flutie  is  probably  too 
short  to  be  effective  in  the 
pro-game  and  his  reputation 
is  far  greater  than  his  talent. 


!  athlete  of  the  week: 


Gas  lor  displays  spirit 
of  quiet  determination 


by  DAN  GERSTENFIELD 
Vince  Gasior,  a  senior 
basketball  player  here  at 
Washington  College  is  the 
apitame  of  aggressive  play. 
He  doesn't  know  the  meaning 
of  sluffing  off  or  playing  to 
any  less  than  his  potrential. 
For  this  reason,  Vince  has 
been  nominated  to  the  athlete 
of  the  Week.  Personally,  I 
have  never  seen  anyone  try  to 
win  a  game  as  hard  as  Vince. 
This  aggressive  play  has 
been  carried  over  to  the  rest 
of  the  team.  With  a  total 
record  of  (13-7)  anda  win 
over  Havorford   (80-40),   the 


team  has  shown  a  great 
desire  to  play  with  all  the  in- 
tensity expected  of  a  force 
such  as  the  Sho'men.  This  in- 
tensity by  both  Vince  and  the 
rest  of  the  team  amounts  to 
only  one  thing,  a  winning 
record  for  the  Sho-men. 

Vince,  who  also  is  one  of  the 
great  W.C.  baseball  players, 
again  shares  his  intensity  by 
striving  to  be  all  he  can.  With 
the  upcoming  season  as  a 
graduating  Senior,  this  will 
be  his  last.  I'm  sure  if  he 
could  say  four  words  at  his 
graduation,  they  would  be; 
'Play  to  Your  Potential."  * 
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NOTICE 

EVERYONE  PLEASE  COME  SUPPORT  THE  SHO'MEN 
LACROSSE  TEAM  FOR  THEIR  BIGGEST  FIGHT  OF  THE  YEAR 

THE  FIGHT  A  GAINST  CANCER! 

SWIM-A-THON 

FEB.  9, 2  to  5  P.M. 

CASEY  SWIM  CENTER 

FOOD  -  DRINKS  ■  FUN 

WE  AT  BRAMBLE'S  MENSWEAR  WOULD  LIKE  TO  EXTEND 
OUR  CONGRATULATIONS  AND  APPRECIATION  TO  THESE 
FINE  ATHLETES  AND  ALL  OTHER  W.C.  STUDENTS  WHO 
MAKE  THE  TIME  AND  EXTRA  EFFORT  THROUGHOUT  THE 
YEAR  TO  HELP  MANY  COMMUNITY  WORTHWHILE  FUND 
DRIVES  MORE  SUCCESSFUL. 

A  GAIN,  OUR  SINCERE  THANKS! 

BRAMBLE'S  MENSWEAR 

DOWNTOWN  CHESTERTOWN 

"TRADITIONAL  OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE'' 
"ALSO  YOUR  ONE  STOP  FOR  ALL  YOUR  TUXEDO  NEEDS" 


Campus  involved  in  bid  for  helicopter 


by  HARRIS  WHITBECK 

In  an  effort  to  improve 
critical  emergency  care  for 
the  Chestertown  area,  the 
Kent  County  Rescue  Squad  is 
seeking  support  around  cam- 
pus for  a  petition  to  Gov. 
Harry  Hughes,  requesting  to 
provide  a  helicopter  for  the 
Upper  Eastern  Shore  area. 

While  the  petition  cam- 
paign is  a  community  wide  ef- 
fort, the  campus  aspect  of  it  is 
being  organized  by  three 
members  of  the  squad  who 
are  WC  staff  members. 

"There  has  to  be  some  way 
to  get  funds,"  for  the 
helicopter  said  Sharon  Hurd, 
an    employee    of    Miss    D's 


snack  bar  who  has  been  a 
rescue  squad  member  tor 
three  years. 

The  helicopter  that  services 
the  Upper  Eastern  Shore  is 
based  at  Martins  Air  Force 
Base  in  Baltimore  County. 
When  called  in  an  emergen- 
cy, it  usually  arrives  within  20 
minutes,  if  it  is  not  being  used 
somewhere  else. 

"(The  helicopter)  is  based 
in  Baltimore,  and  serves  an 
area  from  as  far  south  as 
Easton,"  said  Jim  Seimen, 
Psychology  professor  and 
emergency  medical  techni- 
cian, who  feels  that  a 
helicopter  based  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  would  greatly 


improve  emergency  medical 
care  for  the  area. 

"The  ability  to  put  (pa- 
tients) in  a  helicopter  and 
know  they'll  be  in  the 
operating  room  within  18-20 
minutes  —  you  can't  beat 
that,"  he  commented. 
Sieman  recalls  approximate- 
ly 20  times  in  the  past  year 
that  the  helicopter  was  used, 
three  of  those  in  college- 
related  incidents. 

Sharon  Hurd  related  one  in- 
cident which  occured  some  15 
years  ago  when  a  female  col- 
lege student  died  in  a  car  ac- 
cident. Hurd  believes  the  girl 
could  have  been  saved  had 
she  been  evacuated  quickly 


According  to  Dr.  Siemen, 
Kent  and  Queen  Anne's 
Hospital,  located  behind  Min- 
ta  Martin,  is  adequately 
equipped  for  immediate 
emergencies,  but  is  lacking  in 
advanced  life  support 
systems  and  important 
diagnostic  equipment. 

Petitions  to  Governor 
Hughes  are  being  circulated 
around  campus,  and  at  press 
time  300  signatures  had  been 
collected. 

"The  petitions  are  to  create 
an  awareness  of  the  need  and 
value  of  having  a  helicopter," 
said  Siemen,  adding  that  the 
probability  of  Hughes 
authorizing    funds    for    the 


helicopter  may  depend  on  the 
amount  of  support  received. 

"I'd  hate  to  see  a  college 
student  pass  40  minutes 
(waiting  for  evacuation) 
knowing  they  need  to  be  at  the 
Trauma  Center  within  an 
hour,"  said  Sharon  Hurd,  ad- 
ding, "It's  frustrating  to 
know  you  are  so  close  (to 
Baltimore)  —yet  so  far." 
Editor's  Note: 

Yesterday  morning  Gover- 
nor Hughes  announced  the 
approval  o(  his  supplemen- 
tary budget,  which  includes 
the  purchase  of  a  helicopter 
for  the  Upper  Eastern  Shore 
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Stephan   Sachs   speaks  against     conservatism 


by  NEIL  RXFKIND 
Maryland  Attorney 
General  and  1986  Guber- 
natorial candidate,  Stephen 
H  Sachs,  opened  this 
semester's  William  James 
Forum  Monday  with  a  lecture 
titled  "Enforced  Prayer  and 
Other  Right  Wing  En- 
thusiasms." 

After  a  brief  introduction 
Sachs  addressed  the  issue  of 
prayer  in  public  schools. 
Stating  that  prayer  in  public 
schools  was  "absolutely  an- 
tithetical to  everything  the 
First  Ammendment  stands 
for,"  he  noted  that,  "The 
price  of  religious  freedom  is 
official  neutrality." 


Sachs  illustrated  the  dif- 
ference between  acceptable 
"passive  accomodation"  and 
unacceptable  "endorsement" 
with  an  example  of  students 
who  wished  to  meet  during 
school  for  Bible  study  on  their 
own  time.  These  students  are 
allowed  to  use  empty 
classrooms  or  other  meeting 
places.  The  line  between  ac- 
comodation and  endorsement 
is  drawn  at  yearbook  pages 
and  PA  announcements 
which  represent  endorsement 
rather  than  passive  ac- 
comodation. 

From  this  single  issue, 
Sachs  went  on  to  discuss  the 


"Crusade  of  the  Moral  Ma- 
jority" and  what  he  perceives 
as  their  "attack  on  the  great 
premises  of  American 
democracy."  Again  Sachs  us- 
ed examples  quoting  Moral 
Majority  leaders  and  their 
doctrine. 

Some  of  Sachs'  stronger 
quotes  included  a  bumper 
sticker  that  says  "Have  you 
whipped  your  child  today? 
Better  a  pink  bottom  than  a 
black  soul.",  Jerry  Falwell's 
statement  that,  "God  will 
punish  America  for  having  a 
woman  on  the  Supreme 
Court"  and  most  notably  an 
instance    in    which    Jimmy 


Swaggart  held  up  a  picture  of 

the  Auschwitz  death  camp 
and  said,  "This  is  what  hap- 
pens  when  people 
disbelieve." 

Other  than  quotes  Sachs 
provided  instances  of  cen- 
sorship including  a  Texas  tex- 
tbook company  that  censored 
the  following  subjects  from 
an  American  history  text  at 
the  Moral  Majority's  in- 
sistance;"  the  American  In- 
dian experience,  Watergate, 
Slavery,  World  Hunger,  and 
the  Women's  movement." 
Another  case  of  censorship  in- 
volved a  book  in  North 
Carolina  entitled.  Making  it 


Students  arrested  for  DWI 


by  CLAIRE  YANIGA 
The  rising  level  of  Driving 
While  Intoxicated  (DWI)  ar- 
rests has  not  escaped  the 
population  of  both  the  College 
and  the  Chestertovm  com- 
munity. 

Several  W.C.  students  have 
been  stopped  for  DWI  suspi- 
cions this  past  school  year. 
However,  of  those  whose  driv- 
ing ability  was  proven  to  be 
impaired,  not  all  were  ar- 
fested. 

'We  do  not  record  DWI  by 
occupation,"  states  Maurice 
Stetson,  Chestertown  Chief  of 
Police,  explaining  that  the 
Chestertown  Police  Depart- 
ment is  unable  to  furnish  ex- 
act statistics  regarding  how 
many  Washington  College 
students  have  been  arrested 
for  DWI. 

"All  arrested  parties  must 
appear  in  court,"  said  Stet- 
son. This  statement  is  in 
''irect  contradiction  with  the 
DWi  case  of  one  anonymous 


male  Washington  College  stu- 
dent. 

This  particular  student  was 
pulled  over  on  Route  213  late 
last  October  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  intoxicated. 
Upon  a  spot  inspection  at  the 
time  of  arrest  and  a 
breathalizer  test  when  he  got 
to  the  station,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  student  was 
legally  drunk.  However,  he 
did  not  appear  in  court. 

The  current  penalties  in 
Maryland  for  DWI  are  judged 
in  accordance  to  each  case. 
"DWI  is  a  must  appear  (in 
court)  offense.  The  penalties 
may  vary  from  probation 
prior  to  judgement  to  a 
$1,000.00  fine  or  imprison- 
ment tor  two  years  if  the  con- 
victed party  is  a  subsequent 
offender, "  stated  Stetson. 

According  to  the  male  stu- 
delit,  he  was  never  required 
to  appear  in  court,  has  no 
DWI  record,  and  had  no 
penalties  for  his  offense.  In 
(continued  on  page  8) 


Maryland  Slate  Attorney  Steptien  H.  Sachs  addresses  audience  at  the 
opening  of  this  semester's  William  James  Forum,  speaking  on  the  sub- 
iect.  "Enforced  Prayer  and  Other  Right-wing  Enthusiasms." 


with  Mademoiselle  wnicn, 
however  misleading  the  title 
may  be,  is  a  young  woman's 
guide  to  sewing. 

While  Sachs  noted  that 
there  is  a  certain  frivolity  in 
all  of  this,  he  added  that, 
"Jerry  Falwell  raises  $64 
million  a  year,  and  the  Moral 
Majority  appears  on  400  TV 
stations  as  well  as  1600  radio 
stations." 

He  stated  that  the  Moral 
Majority  is  entitled  to  their 
opinion  but  that  a  certain 
danger  exists  because  of  their 
"inability  to  distinguish  the 
role  of  theology  and 
pluralism."  It  you  disagree, 
he  goes  on,  you  are  not  a 
dissenter,  you  are  a  heretic. 
Each  issue  is  divided  into 
good  and  evil  with  the  Moral 
Majority  landing  squarely  on 
the  side  of  good. 

Because  it  is  right  to  hate 
evil,  Sachs  claims  that,  "the 
Moral  Majority  engages  in 
the  politics  of  hate"  and  that 
hate  is  the  enemy  of 
democracy.  He  chastised 
President  Reagan  for  giving 
"aid  and  comfort  to  Moral 
Majority  sentiments"  and 
thus  to  the  politics  of  hate. 

Sachs  described  liberty, 
saying  "The  spirit  of  liberty 
is  the  spirit  that's  not  so  sure 
he's  right."  In  further  com- 
ment on  self-doubt  as  a  force 
in  a  pluralistic  democracy  he 
stated  that,  "The  heart  and 
soul  of  it  is  that  no  one  man, 
no  one  group,  has  a  comer  on 
the  truth."  After  characteriz- 
ing Mein  Kampt,  Das 
Kapital,  and  the  writings  of 
Mao  Zedung  as  doctrines  that 
claim  they  give  the  true 
answers,  he  explained,  "The 
Constitution  tells  you  how  to 
ask  the  questions,  which  is 
more  important  that  what  the 
answer  is." 
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Land  time  forgot 

Mere  minutes  can  mean  the  differnce  between  life  and 
death  for  shock  victims  involved  in  serious  accidents. 
But  for  residents  of  the  Upper  Eastern  Shore,  rescue  ex- 
pediency is  not  important  enough  to  be  guaranteed.  At 
least  that  is  the  message  projected  by  Governor  Harry 
Hughes  when  his  recently  proposed  budget  denied  funds 
for  a  med-evac  helicopter  to  serve  the  Upper  Eastern 
Shore  area.  „  „        j 

Currently,  the  Kent/Queen  Anne's  Rescue  Squad 
must  depend  on  an  emergency  helicopter  stationed  at 
Martin's  Air  Force  Base  in  Baltimore  County,  roughly 
twenty  minutes  away  by  air.  This  evacuation  unit 
serves  an  area  extending  all  the  way  from  Baltimore  to 
Easton.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  problems  that 
can  arise  when  a  rescue  unit  located  80  miles  away  is  ex- 
pected to  be  serviceable  to  such  an  expansive  area. 

Governor  Hughes  maintains  that  an  additional 
helicopter  is  not  necessary.  In  doing  so,  he  fails  to  ac- 
count for  the  growing  pressure  being  placed  on  the  ex- 
isting system;  local  rescue  squads  and  hospitals  are  in- 
creasingly making  deferrals  to  emergency  specialty 
units  in  Baltimore.  These  needs  simply  must  be  met. 

The  Baltimore-based  helicopter  has  been  summoned 
to  the  College  several  times  in  recent  years  to  transport 
seriously  injured  students...  and  each  time  it  has  been 
free  to  respond  to  the  call.  But  this  ready  response  can 
not  be  taken  for  granted.  Just  last  month  rescue 
workers  at  an  accident  scene  in  Rock  Hall  made  a  plea 
for  the  helicopter  which  went  unanswered  for  a  critical 
period  of  time.  Without  an  additional  evacuation  air- 
craft, such  unfortunate  occurrences  will  grow  more  and 
more  common. 

Every  Maryland  citizen  agrees  that  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  should  not  be  spent  frivolously.  Yet  emergency 
evacuation  services  could  hardly  be  categorized  in  such 
a  way.  Moreover,  equity  demands  that  all  citizens  of  the 
state  should  be  guaranteed  the  same  services  —  not 
simply  those  people  fortunate  enough  to  reside  near 
metropolitan  areas.  It  is  a  common  joke  that  it  takes  six 
months  for  new  styles  to  reach  the  Eastern  Shore.  But 
when  this  delay  is  extended  to  include  emergency  ser- 
vices, the  joke  loses  its  humor. 

Laundry  resolution  passed 

washers  and  dryers  are  out  of 
order.  We  hope  that  steps  will 
be  taken  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion as  soon  as  possible,  in- 
cluding -  if  necessary  -  the 
termination  of  the  outside 
contractor  program. 


Opinion 


commentary 

Reagan's  effectiveness  questioned 


The  S.G.A.  hereby  resolves 
that  the  laundry  facilities  for 
on-campus  students  require 
immediate  attention.  With  a 
ratio  of  60  students  to  every 
washer  and  dryer  set,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  more  facilities 
need  to  be  provided.  This  pro- 
blem is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  at  any  given  time  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the 


Approved  unanimously  by  the 
S.G.A.  Senate:  February  11, 
1985 
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As  was  anticipated  by 
many,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  was  re-elected  in  1984 
by  a  wide  margin  over  Walter 
Mondale.  The  people  ot 
America  obviously  held  his 
first  term  to  be  a  success.  The 
economy  (with  the  exception 
of  the  deficit)  was  definitely 
better  in  NoveniBer  than 
when  he  took  office  in  1981. 
Now  that  the  1984  election  is 
over  and  the  dust  from  that 
election  has  settled,  it  is  time 
for  Reagan  to  begin  his  pro- 
gram that  will  guide  this 
country  tor  the  next  four 
years.  But  Reagan  will  run  in- 
to difficulty  in  getting  his  pro- 
gram implemented.  A  large 
part  of  his  problems  will  lie  in 
his  "new"  advisors  and  the 
somewhat  restructured  Con- 
gress. 

House  Speake,-  Tip  O'Neill 
will  continue  to  je  a  thorn  in 
Reagan's  side.  O'Neill 
vigorously  opposes  a  number 
of  Reagan's  policif  s.  He  leads 
the  House  with  a  t  rong  hand 
and  has  often  spoken  out 
against  Reagan.^  O'Neill  is 
scheduled  to  reticle  in  1986  (or 
earlier).  Major  ty  Leader 
Jim  Wright  is  number  one  in 
line  to  succeed  O'Neill,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Wright  will  be  any  more 
tolerant  of  Reagan's  policies 
than  O'NeiU. 

The  Senate  is  another  possi- 
ble sore  spot  for  Reagan.  Not 
only  did  the  Republicans  lose 
two  seats,  but  they  also  lost 
one  of  their  most  loyal 
Reagan  ^followers  -  House 
Majority  Leader  Howard 
Baker.  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas 
is  the  Senate  Majority  Leader 
now  that  Baker  has  retired  to 
seek  the  Reput'  :^an  nomina- 
tiorfSjor  ,^resi,.  nt  in  1988. 
Already  Lole  l.«.j  shown  that 
he  wUl  not  be  a  loyal  follower 
of  Reagan's  decisions.  The 
Senate,  under  Dole,  lias 
already  cut  Reagan's  propos- 
ed budget  to  shreds  and  are 
planning  to  offer  one  of  their 
own.  If  this  action  is  any  in- 
dication of  what  is  to  follow  in 
the  next  four  years,  then 
Reagan  may  have  trouble  in 
shaping  the  Senate  to  his  wiU. 

Perhaps     the    biggest 


obstacle  in  getting  his  pro- 
gram passed  lies  in  the 
reshuffling  that  has  taken 
place  among  his  advisors. 
During  Reagan's  first  term, 
his  advisors  were  the  well- 
oiled  machine  that  made 
Reagan  so  effective.  But  that 
well-oiled  machine  is  starting 
to    break    down.     Reagan's 


by  Don  Duhadaway 

close  friend  and  former  Depu- 
ty Chief  of  Staff,  Michael 
Deaver,  has  left  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  a  job  in 
the  private  sector.  Reagan's 
former  Chief  of  Staff  and 
former  Treasury  Secretary 
have  switched  jobs. 

This  may  be  very  detrimen- 
tal to  Reagan.  Baker  was  a 
very  effective  Chief  ot  Staff 
and  Regan  was  an  effective 
Treasury  Secretary,  but  I 
don't  know  how  effective  they 
will  be  in  each  other's  jobs. 
They  surely  won't  be  as  effec- 
tive as  they  were  in  their  own. 
Baker  is  relatively  inex- 
perienced in  the  Treasury 
sector  and  Regan  seems  to 
lack  the  charisma  that  some 
say  is  necessary  to  be  a  good 
Chief  of  Staff. 

letters  to  the  editor: 


Regan  is  an  administrator 
not  a  politicial.  He  is,  in  his 
own  words,  "a  political 
novice."  There  is  some 
speculation  that  Nancy 
Reagan  will  become  more  in' 
fluential  in  her  husband's 
decision-making  now  that  he 
is  losing  some  of  his  mosi 
trusted  advisors. 

What  is  in  store  tor  the  nexl 
four  years?  How  effective 
will  the  "new"  Reagan  ad 
■  ministration  be?  No  one  cai 
answer  these  questions  now 
But  there  is  some  evidence 
that  Reagan's  second  term 
will  not  be  as  effective  as  his 
first.  Even  history  is  againsi 
him.  Historically,  presiden 
tial  second  terms  have  nd 
been  as  effective  as  firsi 
terms.  But  I  would  not  conn 
Reagan  out  completely.  Hi 
has  repeatedly  done  whal 
many  said  he  could  not  do 
After  all,  he  is  an  actor 
turned-politician  who  cam 
paigned  for  the  Presidencj 
several  times  before  he  wai 
eventually  elected  in  1980. 


Don    Duhadaway    is 
sophomore    who    intends  !i 
major  in  both  Spanish  ant 
history. 


Prisoner  desires  pen-pal 


I  am  a  prisoner  on  death 
row  at  the  Arizona  State 
Prison  and  I  was  wondering  if 
you  could  do  me  a  favor  and 
run  an  ad  for  correspondence 
in  your  campus  newspaper. 
I'm  not  looking  tor  anyone  in 
particular  to  write  to.  I've 
been  here  quite  a  while  and 
don't  get  much  mail.  The 
mail  I  do  get  is  usually  frorn 
the  courts  or  my  lawyer  and  it 
is  also  usually  bad  news  so  its 
just  like  not  getting  any  mail 
at  all  or  worse  than  not  get- 
ting any  depending  on  how 
you  look  at  things  I  guess. 

Anyway  if  you  could  run  the 
following  ad  for  me  I  would 
really  appreciate  it: 

Male  prisoner  on  DEATH 
ROW  at  the  Arizona  State 
Prison     would    like     cor- 


respondence with  anyone  thai 
would  like  to  write. I  am  thirt) 
seven  years  old  and  have 
been  here  for  almost  nine 
years  and  am  just  looking  fo' 
anyone  that  might  like  ti 
write  and  talk  about  anythiJl 
at  all.  I  will  answer  all  the  let 
ters  I  get.  Stamps  will  be  i 
big  help  since  I  spend  all  mi 
time  in  my  cell  and  can 
work  to  get  money  to  b«! 
them  with.  Anyone  interests' 
write  to : 
Larry  E.Evans 
Box  B-36165 
A.S.P.Death  Row 
Florence,  Arizona  85232 

Again  let  me  thank  you  if 
running  this  ad  for  me.  ft' 
just  sort  of  lonesome  here  btf 
I'm  not  looking  for  sympatli: 
or  any  thing  of  that  nature. 
Larry  F.Evas 


letters  to  the  editor: 

Conservatism  found 


Dr.  Susan  Huck.  and  her 
side-kick,  Henry  Rosin,  have 
worn  out  their  welcome  at 
Washington  College.  Dr. 
Hack's  most  recent  letter  to 
the  Elm  ("Liberals  found 
Excessive,"  op-ed,  Feb.  8) 
not  only  attacked  and  insulted 
Dr.  Tapke  and  Dr.  Cater,  it  is 
insulting  to  the  entire  student 
body  —  Liberals  and  Conser- 
vatives alike. 

Regardless  of  which  side 
you  take  over  school  prayer 
or  defense,  I  will  not  stand  for 
our  entire  college  community 
to  be  labeled  "fools." 

I  have  also  yet  to  see  an 
anti-defense  speaker  at 
Washington  College,  as  Dr. 
Huck  implies.  It  is 
preposterous  to  say  that 
every  speaker  at  Washington 
College  over  the  past  two 
years  has  not  been  pro- 
defense.  Governor  Hughes, 
Senators  Mathias  and  Sar- 
banes.  Mayor  Scheaffer, 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Con- 
nor, to  name  a  few,  would  be 
insulted  at  such  an  accusa- 
tion. So  would  William  Simon, 
Congressman  Conable,  Con- 
gressman Boiling,  and 
gay/conservative  Con- 
gressman Bauman. 

Dr.  Huck,  being  liberal 
does  not  mean  being  un- 
American.  As  Governor 
Cuomo  put  it,  "The  difference 
between  Liberals  and  Conser- 
vatives can  be  measured  in 
courage  and  confidence.  The 
Conservatives  feel  the  wagon 
train  will  not  make  it  to  the 
frontier  unless  some  of  our 
old,  some  of  our  young,  and 
some  of  our  weak  are  left 
behind  by  the  side  of  the  trail. 
The  Liberals  believe  that  we 
can  make  it  all  the  way,  with 
our  family  intact."  Roosevelt 
was  a  Liberal,  Dr.  Huck,  and 
he  lifted  this  nation  from  a 
depression  —  was  he  un- 
American?  Kennedy  fought 
Racism  in  our  nation.  Is  that 
un-American. 

You  lambasted  President 
Cater  for  "currying  favor 
with  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador." Do  you  mean  that 


informed  exchange  with  the 
Soviets  is  un-American?  That 
kind  of  neanderthal  thinking 
went  out  with  the  excesses  of 
conservative  paranoia  in  the 
McCarthy  era. 

Then,  Dr.  Huck,  you  have 
the  nerve  and  the  gall  to  say 
that  President  Cater  in- 
fluences your  so-called 
"Kremlin-Washington  Post 
Line."  Is  this  a  joke,  or  are 
you  really  serious?  Anyone 
who  reads  the  Washington 
Post  knows  that  it  is  a  liberal 
paper,  but  they  carry 
editorials  on  a  regular  basis 
by  such  noted  conservatives 
as  George  Will,  James  J. 
Kilpatrick,  and  William  F. 
Buckley  to  name  a  few. 

You  then  went  on,  Dr. 
Huck,  by  using  Defense 
Secretary  Weinburger's  ac- 
cusation that  The  Post 
recently  gave  "aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy."  To  set  the 
record  straight,  what  The 
Post  did  was  to  report  that 
the  U.S.  would  be  launching  a 
spy  satellite  from  the  space 
shuttle.  Experts  have  con- 
cluded this  news  was  nothing 
that  the  Soviets  didn't 
already  know.  Dr.  Huck,  you 
seem  to  be  confusing 
"treason"  with  "Freedom  of 
the  Press,"  guaranteed  in  the 
First  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 
As  for  your  argument  on 
school  prayer.  In  Engel  vs. 
Vitale  (1962),  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  (an  Eisenhower 
appointee,  by  the  way) 
agreed  with  the  majority 
decision  that,  "as  reinforced 
by  the  Provisions  of  the  14th 
Amendment,  government  in 
this  country,  be  it  state  or 
federal,  is  without  power  to 
prescribe  by  law  any  par- 
ticular form  of  school 
prayer."  A  moment  of  silence 
is  such  a  form  of  school 
prayer. 

As  for  your  support  of 
President  Regan's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (or  Star 
Wars).  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  deterring  nuclear 
war,  but  technology  cannot  be 


Community  members  banned 


Recently,  some  members 
of  the  Chestertown  communi- 
ty have  been  banned  from 
playing  in  the  intramural 
basketball  league.  This  goes 
against  the  idea  that  we  are 
part  of  the  community  as  well 
as  the  college. 

It  makes  no  sense  that  oeo- 
ple  can  pay  to  use  the 
cafeteria,  pay  to  see  basket- 
ball games,  use  the  library, 
pay  to  swim  in  the  pool,  and 
yet  cannot  take  part  in  in- 
tramurals. 

This  type  of  attitude  is  »>at 
promotes  malevolent  feelings 
in  the  community  as  well  as 
in  the  college. 

.'\ren't  the  ties  we  have  with 
the  community  already 
strained  enough? 

If  intramural  basketball 
"as  being  played  lor 
something  really  important, 
then  I  could  understand  the 
college's  position. 

But  if  the  college  feels  that 
preventing  members  of  the 


community  (which  .T  was  told 
during  freshman  orientation 
that  the  school  was  a  part  of) 
from  having  good  clean  fun, 
then  I  guess  that's  what  the 
college  is  best  at  doing 
anyway. 
Steve  Gerber 


excessive 

a  replacement  for  substan- 
tive negotiation.  It  would  be 
fiscally  and  strategically  ir- 
responsible to  spend  billions 
on  a  system  that  would  not  be 
totally  effective  against 
ICBM's  and  completely  inef- 
fective against  bombers  and 
low-flying  cruise  missiles. 
Why  spend  these  billions  of 
dollars  when  we  face  the 
largest  deficits  in  our  nation's 
history,  poverty,  despair, 
unemployment  and 
homelessness  all  across  our 
land?  Your  narrow-minded, 
ultra-right  views  feel  that 
America  is  "standing  tall." 
Your  America  is  standing 
tall,  on  the  backs  of  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes.  The 
Liberal  America  feels  our  na- 
tion stands  tallest  when  it 
reaches  down  and  gives  those 
classes  a  chance  to  know  the 
American  Dream. 

You  asked,  "  Will  the  Col- 
lege have  a  pro-defense 
speaker?"  All  of  the  speakers 
at  Washington  College  over 
the  past  two  years  have  been 
for  the  defense  of  this  nation. 
Just  as  importantly,  though, 
they  have  also  been  for  the 
defense  of  civil  rights  and  the 
cause  of  social  justice  in 
America. 

There's  your  answer,  now 
take  your  arguments 
elsewhere  and  stop  being 
"tirelessly  agitating." 

Christopher  Doherty 

Seminar  slated 

The  Young  Democrats  of 
Towson  State  University  will 
sponsor  a  Statewide  Political 
Seminar  for  young  political 
leaders  from  colleges  and 
universities  throughout 
Maryland,  on  Saturday, 
March  9  from  9:30-5:00  p.rn. 
in  the  University  Union  on  the 
Towson  State  campus. 

Guest  speakers  include 
Maryland  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Joseph  Curran,  Attorney 
General  Steven  Sachs,  Depu- 
ty Attorney  General  Eleanor 
Carey,  Congressman  Michael 
Barnes  (D-Md.  8th),  Senator 
Stewart    Bainum,     Jr. 

The  cost,  which  includes 
lunch,  is  $10  per  person,  $8 
with  college  I.D.  Proceeds 
will  benefit  VIVA  House,  a 
Baltimore  shelter  for  women 
and  children.  Seating  is 
limited.  Registration 
deadline  is  February  "22.  For 
more  information,  call  583- 
5690  or  321-2713. 
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roving  reporter 


by  victor  crau/f  ord 


Question:  How  do  you  feel 
about  the  proposed  bill  in 
Congress  to  cut  student 
loans  for  higher  education  ? 


"I  thiiik  it's  bad.  I  use 
some  aid  and  I  don't 
think  it's  a  good  idea. 
Reagiin  just  wants  more 
money  for  defense. " 


Leslie  Hewett 

Jur.ior 

New    Bedford, 

Massachusetts 

"I  find  it  ironic  that  an 
industrial  system  which 
relies  on  the  constant 
revolution  of  its  in- 
struments of  production 
seeks  to  undermine  its 
educational  base  by 
limiting    access    to 


Tom  Schuster 

Freshman 

White  Hall,  Maryland 

'  'I  can  think  of  plenty  of 
other  programs  that 
ought  to  be  cut.  Student 
loans  are  a  valuable  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of 
America  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  they 

e  preserved." 


Marcia  Waynant 
Freshman 
Bowie,  Maryland 

'Education  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  better- 
ment of  America.  If  cuts 
are  made  in  financial  aid, 
the  future  of  America 
will  be  threatened. " 
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the  elm  asks: 


Sachs  offers  views  on  issues,  upcoming  campaign 


Interview  by  AMY  SEIFERT 

What  do  you  see  as  the  major  issues 
in  the  upcoming  gubernatorial 
campaign? 

I  think  it's  really  the  whole  range 
of  issues  that  confront  the  state:  cor- 
rectional policy,  economic  develop- 
ment, public  education,  higher 
education;  care  of  the  mentally  ill, 
roads  and  bridges,  continued  im- 
provement of  the  bay  as  a  great 
natural  resource  —  they  are  the  first 
issues  that  come  to  mind.  But  I  think 
other  issues,  depending  on  who  runs, 
are  going  to  turn  on  what  amounts  to 
the  nature  of  leadership  and  what's 
expected  of  a  governor  and 
qualitites  that  we  want  in  a  gover- 
nor. How  he  governs  could  become 
another  issue. 

Who  do  you  see  as  your  major  com- 
petition in  this  campaign? 

The  mayor  of  Baltimore  City.  Ben 
Cardin  is  a  very  able  speaker  of  the 
House  and  would  be  a  strong  can- 
didate for  Governor.  Hugh  NichoUs 
is  a  very  able  County  Executive  of 
Howard  Coutny  and  will  be  a  very 
worthy  opponent,  but  speaking  very 
bluntly  and  candidly,  I  think  the 
most  formidable  competitor, 
because  he's  the  best  known  and  he's 
been  a  good  mayor,  is  Mayor 
Schaefer. 

If  you  were  to  be  elected  governor 
how  would  your  administration  dif- 
fer from  that  of  Mayor  Schaefer's? 

The  answer  to  this  relates  back  to 
what  I  described  before  about  the 
nature  of  leadership  and  the 
qualities  of  a  governor.  I  don't  want 
to  be  critical  of  the  mayor,  certainly 
not  now,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  con- 
frontational, but  we're  very  dif- 
ferent. 

I  think  my  style  of  government 
would  be  far  more  open.  I  believe  in 
the  possibilities  of  government  and 
government  being  able  to  address 
and  master  problems.  The  mayor,  I 
think,  has  demonstrated  a  desire  to 
work  around  government  and  to  in- 
volve the  private  sector  —  I  think 
sometime  excessively.  I  want  to  say 
that  very  carefully  because  there's  a 
great  value  to  a  cooperative  partner- 
ship with  the  private  sector... 

(With  respect  to  my  administra- 
tion) I  think  it  would  be  a  place  of 
great  energy  —  a  place  of  boldness, 
of  a  willingness  to  experiment.  I  see 
that  office  as  a  pulpit  in  which  a 
leader  can  address  an  issue.  For  ex- 
ample, in  an  area  such  as  public 
education,  he  could  work  to  convince 
the  public,  even  the  public  that 
doesn't  have  an  immediate  stake  in 
it  —  doesn't  have  a  kid  in  the  system, 
to  convince  the  public  to  support  a 
thing  like  public  education  ijecause 
the  ability  of  people  to  get  jobs 
depends  on  it,  keeping  people  free 
from  crime  depends  on  it,  and  the 
quality  of  the  society  we  have 
depends  on  the  success  of  the  public 
education  system.  Leadership  en- 
tails convincing  people  to  come  to 
these  conclusions  even  though  they 
might  not  come  to  them  on  their  own 
and  that's  what  I  think  that  I  would 
be  able  to  do. 

I  recognize  that  you  can't  make 
speeches  every  day  and  on  every 
subject  under  the  sun,  otherwise 
people  tune  you  out,  but  to  wisely  use 
your  advocacy  role  —  to  wisely  use 
that  pulpit  is  something  that  I  think  I 
understand  and  that  I  think  that  I 
can  do  well.  Ronald  Reagan,  with 
whom  I  disagree  at)out  many  things, 
has  my  admiration  for  his  ability  to 
do  this. 


The  Baltimore  Sun  has  stated  you 
see  yourself  as  "an  aggressive,  in- 
novative champion  of  democracy 
and  reform,  a  logical  successor  to 
the  good  government  administration 
of  Harry  Hughes."  Do  you  think  this 
is  an  accurate  description  of 
yourself? 

Yes,  I  think  the  context  of  that  had 
to  do  with  some  contrasts  with  the 
Mayor  —  openness  as  opposed  to 
secrecy,  respect  for  process  as  op- 
posed to  cutting  corners.  But  I  think 
my  record  supports  those  nice 
words. 

The  State  legislature  presently  is 
considering  several  bills  which 
would  allow  abused  children  to 
testify  against  their  alleged  abusers 
on  closed  circuit  TV,  rather  than 
confront  them  directly  in  the  cour- 
troom. Do  you  see  any  constitutional 
conflict  in  these  laws? 


if  it  does  go  beyond  that,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  gets  vague,  and  it  might 
have  some  constitutional  problems 
because  of  vagueness,  so  I  think  that 
I  have  to  tell  you  that  I'm  skeptical 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  that  bill. 

I  say  that  without  for  one  minute 
believing  that  hazing  in  its  crude 
forms  is  desirable;  it's  not,  but 
whether  the  criminal  law  is  the  way 
to  reach  that  or  whether  it's 
necessary  to  add  new  criminal  laws 
to  those  which  are  already  on  the 
books,  I'm  somewhat  skeptical 
about. 

Do  you  support  victim's  rights 
legislation  which  would  allow  vic- 
tims and/or  judges  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  convic- 
tion or  parole  of  criminals? 

Yes,  I  think  victims  have  been 
underserved  by  the  criminal  justice 
system,  and  I  think  that  a  lot  of  the 


1986  Gubernatorial  Campaign:  Off  and  running 


There  are  some  problems... The 
fact  that  technology  makes  possible 
a  non-confrontational  witness  does 
not  jar  me,  and  I'm  not  offended  by 
that  as  a  personal  matter.  But,  as  a 
lawyer,  and  as  a  lawyer  for  the 
State,  I  have  to  say  that  there  are 
some  significant  constitutional 
hurdles  that  the  courts  are  likely  to 
find,  and  that  we're  going  to  have  to 
jump,  if  such  legislation  ever 
passes. 

Recently,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  it  is  constitutional  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  ad- 
ministrators to  search  students' 
lockers  without  a  search  warrant. 
Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this 
decision? 

I  agree  with  that.  It  was  a  relative- 
ly limited  entitlement  tor  school 
principals,  with  some  reasonable 
basis,  to  engage  in  limited  searches. 
I  think  the  school  setting  is  not  like 
the  public  street.  The  relationship  of 
the  school  authority  to  the  student  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  police  and  a 
citizen,  and  I  think  limited  power  of 
that  kind,  used  wisely  and  not  abus- 
ed —  and  of  course  if  it  gets  abused 
it's  going  to  have  to  be  cut  back  —  I 
think  is  consistant  with  the  Fourth 
Amendment.  I  agree  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision. 
Do  you  support  measures  such  as 
Senate  Bill  229  which  would  make 
hazing  a  criminal  offense  punishable 
by  the  state'; 

I  have  trouble  seeing  what  that  bill 
punishes  that's  not  already 
punishable  by  the  criminal  law; 
assaults  and  things  of  that  sort.  And 


victims'  groups  are  very  responsible 
organizations  who  are  saying  that 
the  victims  should  have  a  greater 
role  in  the  process,  and  I  agree  with 
that. 

There  are  dangers  —  the  whole 
danger  of  vigilantism  is  one  that  is 
often  cited,  but  I  think  that  the  vic- 
tims should  be  heard  from.  It's  very 
different  from  saying  that  the  vic- 
tims control  the  process. 

To  shut  them  out,  I  think, 
discourages  the  whole  concept  of  ef- 
fective justice,  so  I  would  have  vic- 
tim impact  statements  in  sentenc- 
ing, I  would  permit  victims  to  be 
heard  from  at  least  in  writing  at 
sentencing,  and  I  think  a  victim 
statement  at  the  time  of  parole, 
while  it's  not  to  be  controlling,  would 
be  desirable. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Governor's  task 
force,  to  regulate  health  care  costs? 

I,  generally  speaking,  concur  with 
them,  especially  with  the  major  ones 
such  as  mortaria,  the  increased 
power  for  the  (Cost  Review)  Com- 
mission —  that  to  me  is  key.  There 
needs  to  be  the  increased  power 
there  for  the  Commission  to  merge  if 
necessary,  to  close  wings  whole 
hospitals  if  necessary.  So  I  concur 
generally  with  the  conrmiission's 
recommendations . 

I  concur  specifically  with  the  ones 
that  would  toughen  and  strengthen 
the  Cost  Review  Commission's 
powers...  The  whole  field  of  con- 
sumerism in  health  care  is  one  that 
the  Attorney  General's  office  in  re- 


cent years  has  been  very,  very  in- 
terested in. 

We've  been  doing  a  great  deal  to 
try  to  promote  shopping  in  the  health 
care  field,  requiring  doctors  to 
disclose  charges  so  that  people  can 
make  intelligent  judgements  as  to 
the  cost  of  care.  For  example,  one  of 
the  taboos  that  we  have  grown  up 
with  in  this  country  has  been  that 
you  don't  ask  doctors  for  prices 
because,  somehow  that's  considered 
rude  or  crude,  or  a  third  party;  an 
insurance  company  is  going  to  pay 
it,  so  what  difference  does  it  make? 

We  have  to  get  over  that,  and  doc- 
tors are  in  the  marketplace  just  like 
any  other  businessmen  or  profes- 
sionals. One  thing  that  we  have  been 
working  hard  on  is  to  try  to  en- 
courage shopping. 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
measures  that  would  eliminate  con- 
tested elections  for  circuit  court 
judges? 

I  still  continue  to  be  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  the  contested  elec- 
tion of  judges  system  that  we  have 
now  for  the  circuit  court  judges  is 
not  all  bad,  has  much  merit,  and 
does  not  suffer  from  all  the  sins  that 
its  critics  suggest. 

I  know  judges  who  sit  on  benches 
today  who  are  better  judges  because 
they  did  campaign,  because  they  did 
meet  the  people,  because  they  do 
have  an  understanding  of  areas  of 
their  counties  or  of  the  city  that  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  seen. 

These  are  judges,  after  all,  who 
pass  sentence,  take  people's  liberty 
away,  make  enormously  important 
judgements  based  on  the  credibility 
of  witnesses.  These  are  not  appellate 
judges;  they  are  not  meant  to  be 
simply  scholars.  These  are  people 
who  need  to  know  the  community  in 
which  they  serve.  We  elect 
presidents  who  have  life  and  death 
power  over  this  planet.  I  don't  find 
anything  fundamentally  jarring 
about  electing  judges. 

Having  said  that,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  do  recognize,  unfortunately, 
that  the  contested  election  probably 
causes  some  lawyers,  who  otherwise 
want  to  become  judges,  and  who 
would  be  good  ones,  not  to  seek  the 
office  because  of  their  not  feeling 
comfortable  with  the  political  pro- 
cess. That's  regrettable;  it  has 
begun  to  give  me  some  pause  now 
about  the  system.  Everything  I  said 
before,  I  continue  to  believe,  but 
frankly  speaking  I'm  not  as  certain 
as  I  use  to  be. 

One  thing  continues  to  impress  me 
and  that  is  this:  in  Baltimore,  to 
change  the  system  now  would  be 
seen  by  the  black  population  of  that 
city  as  a  changing  of  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game,  and  what  they 
would  say  is  now  that  we  are  beginn- 
ing to  have  some  representation  on 
the  bench,  now  that  we're  beginning 
to  fill  those  offices  —  and  many  of 
those  victories  have  come  by  the 
electoral  process  —  now  you  want  to 
change  the  rules.  That's  not  good  for 
the  justice  system  to  have  that 
criticism  made  and  have  it  stick, 
and  that's  another  reason  why  I 
think  that  perhaps  we  need  to  wait  a 
while  longer  before  changing  those 
rules. 

The  Ehn  Asks  is  a  column  intend- 
ed to  elicit  candid  responses  from 
noted  visitors  to  the  WC  campus. 

Stephen  Sachs,  the  Attorney 
General  of  Maryland,  recently  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  enter  the 
state's  1986  gubernatorial  race. 
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Sigs'  Bahamas  Party  offered  cure  for  winter  blues 


by  NANCY  KLOS 
Are  you  tired  of  constantly 
wearing  your  mittens  and 
coat  —  while  you're  in  class? 
Was  the  last  "big  event"  you 
attended  the  Rock  Hall  Truck 
and  Tractor  pull?  Do  you 
have  an  unnatural  affection 
tor  tan  lines  and  daylight  sav- 
ings time? 

Thanks  to  the  Sigs,  one 
lucky  partygoer  will  enjoy  a 
week  of  "getting  away  from  it 
all"  in  the  Bahamas. 

Bahamas  Party  winner 
Bryan  Saddler  and  a  friend 
will  get  a  week  of  fun  in  the 
sun  compliments  of  Phi 
Sigma.  No  word  yet  on  who 
Bryan  will  take,  but  don't  dis- 


it's  greek  to  me 


by  nancy  klos 


count  perenial  favorite.  Miss 
Dee. 

Special  thanks  to  the  Sigs 
for  curing  winter  bfues  with  a 
party  and  contest  that's  more 
exciting  than  the  WCFS  food 
show.  (I'm  sure  it  was  pure 
fun.) 

By  the  way,  the  Registrar 
has  announced  a  new  course. 
Plumbing  101.  Classes  will 
meet  in  Hynson  Lounge. 

Congratulations  to  the  new 
sorority  ribbonees  —  37  in  all. 


anTToTHTTiT^etaT^nd^hr 
sisters  for  a  great  rush  and 
Bid  Night  Party.  As  one  ex- 
hausted   girl    gasped,    "Gee 
Whiz,  this  is  pure  fun ! ! " 

Now,  of  course,  is  the  peak 
of  fraternity  rush  time. 
Unlike  female  rushees,  who 
attend  one  week  of  parties, 
the  men  must  endure  a  gruel- 
ing marathon  of  parties  for 
one  and  a  half  semesters. 

Obviously,  this  is  no  mere 
popularity   contest;    we   are 


talking  survival  of  the  fittest. 

And.  as  with  all  Greek  ac- 
tivities. Fraternity  rushing 
receives  the  "It's  Greek  to 
Me"  purity  of  fun  seal. 

Stuck  for  a  Birthday  Ball 
date?  Don't  settle  for  a  com- 
puter   date    or    your    cousin 

notes  from  the  kitchen 


dewey 


NEED  A  TUX? 


WHY  NOT  STOP  IN  AND 
GIVE  A  LOOK  AT  OUR  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF  TUX  RENTALS. 

ALSO  WHILE  THERE,  CHECK 

OUT  OUR  WINTER  SALE  ITEMS 

OF  GREAT  SAVINGS 

ON  SHIRTS,  SWEATERS, 

OUTERWEAR  AND  OTHER 

SELECTED  ITEMS. 


Bramble's  Menswear 

Downtown  Chestertown 
778-6090 


from  Jersey.  Attend  the  AOPi 
—  Theta  party  on  Saturday 
and  find  true,  temporary 
love,  (maybe  even  some 
meaningless  physical  con- 
tact). Either  way,  they  may 
not  be  pure,  but  they'll  surely 
be  fun. 

paid  tar  by  wuys 


Ham  and  Oyster  dinner  planned 


by  DARRELL  JESTER 

The  Washington  College 
Food  Service  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  it  will  be  holding 
its  once  a  semester  Ham  and 
Oyster  Supper  next  Wednes- 
day, February  20th  from  5;  00 
to  6:30  p.m.  in  the  Main  Din- 
ing Room. 

The  Ham  and  Oyster  Sup- 
per is  our  presentation  of 
authentic  Eastern  Shore 
Cuisine  to  boarding  students. 
The  meal  is  free  of  charge  to 
boarding  students  and  $6.00 
for  guests. 

The  annual  Washington 
College  Birthday  Ball  is  com- 
ing up  next  Saturday, 
February  23rd  and  with  the 
various  activities  going  on 
that  day  the  dining  hall  will 
change  its  hours.  The  hours, 
menu,  and  prices  for  that  day 
will  be: 

8:30-9:30  a.m.:  Continental 
Breakfast 

11:30-1:30;  Buffet  Luncheon 
in  the  Main  Dining  Room 
featuring;  Seafood  Chowder, 


Hot  Chicken  Salad,  Deep  Dish 
Ham  and  Cheese  Omelet, 
Wedge  Fries,  Shoreman 
Snack  Shoppe,  and  assorted 
breads  and  pastries.  Price: 
Boarding  students  free; 
Adults  $4.25  each;  children 
under  14-$3.75  each. 
5:00-6:00  p.m.:  Informal 
Prime  Rib  dinner  in  the  Main 
Dining  Room.  Price:  Boar- 
ding students  free;  all  others - 
$6.70  each. 

The  Birthday  BaU  wiU  take 
place  in  Cain  Gymnasium 
from  9:00  p.m.  to  2:00  a.m.  A 
buffet  consisting  of  cold  cuts 
will  begin  at  11:30  p.m.  A 
cash  bar  will  be  set  up  in  the 
gym.  There  will  be  two  sta- 
tions offering  mixed  drinks, 
draft  beer,  and  wine  by  the 
glass.  There  will  also  be  a  sta- 
tion selling  chips,  pretzels, 
soda  and  wine  (in  750  ml 
carafes).  We  will  be  making 
every  effort  to  provide  quick 
and  courteous  service. 

One  last  reminder;  no  mix- 
ers or  ice  will  be  sold  by  the 
bar  this  year. 


Chestertovi/n  Movie  Theater 

Starring  Joe  Piscopo  in 
"Johnny  Dangerously"  ipg-i3i     Feb.  15th  -  21st 


Hours:  f  ri.-Sun.  7  {.  9  p.r 
Mon.-Thurt.  9  p.m. 


778-1575 


PRESIDENT'S  DAYS  SALE 

ALL  WINTER  MERCHANDISE 

1/2  PRICE 

ALL  SALES  FINAL! 


20%  off  everything  in 

shop  including  cards, 

gifts,  and  new  spring  clothes. 

(sale  items  and  consignment  items  excluded) 


THURSDAY,  FRIDAY,  and  SATURDAY 
FEBRUARY  21. 22  and  231 


&t*|^/^^^V^/.f^%*4 


10)  Ciou  Straet,  P.O.  Boi  237,  Chetttnown,  Maryland  21120  •  13011 77t-222t 

Open  9:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.tf. 
Monday  through  Saturday 

VISA  -  IVIASTERCARD  -  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 


^finc  arts 

The  realization  of  the  American  Theatre 

^  like  the  American  ( 


By  LESLIE  HEWETT 
The    sustained    trends    of 
Hash  and  realism  threaten  to 
iinrlprmine    the     American 


artsfoium 


theatre's  already  dubious 
credibility.  The  financial 
orientation    of    the    bulk    of 

pupcoming  events 


American  production  is 
detrimental  to  the  realization 
and  expansion  of  the  theatre's 
enormous  potential. 

Realism  on  the  American 
stage,  specifically  the  obser- 
vance of  "life-like"  conven- 
tions in  setting,  plot, 
characterization,  and 
dialogue,  defies  the  forward 


Ideally,  the  stage  functions  as  a  forum 
of  possibility... 


German  author 
to  discuss  writers 


1 


German  author  Hans  Christoph  Buch  will  visit  on 
Wednesday,  February  20,  to  lecture  on  Gerrnan  Writers 
Today."  The  event  begins  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Sophie  Kerr 

^°Bach  is  a  professor  of  literature  at  the  University  of 
Bremen  in  Germany,  and  a  visiting  professor  at  the 
University  of  California  in  San  Diego  His  visit  to 
Washington  College  is  part  of  his  lecture  tour  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

He  has  been  active  in  West  German  politics,  par- 
ticularly the  anit-nulcear  movement.  His  book.  Report 
from  the  Inside  of  the  Unrest,  deals  with  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  building  of  a  plant  for  plutonium  enrichment. 

Art  exhibition  slated 

The  Walters  Art  Gallery  will  present  the  only  showing 
of  the  unique  exhibition.  Design  1900-1940:  Selec  ions 
from  the  CoUections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
from  March  5  thru  April  28, 1985.  This  major  loan  show  of 
decorative  arts  from  the  great  design  movements  of  this 
century  -  Arts  and  CrafU,  Art  Nouveau,  Art  Deco  and 
Art  Moderne  -  includes  furniture,  silver,  porcelain  and 
pottery  by  the  outstanding  designers  of  the  age 


progress  of  the  dramatic  im- 
agination, and  parodoxically 
renders  the  drama  lifeless. 
By  Afhat  divine  directive  is 
theatre  responsible  for 
reproducing  life's  ordered 
patterns  on  the  stage? 

Ideally,  the  stage  functions 
as  a  forum  of  possibility;  it 
need  not  (and  usually  tails 
when  it  tries  to)  teach 
lessons,  for  man  as  an  in- 
telligent animal  is  quite 
capable  of  learning  for 
himself  through  experience 
and,  more  importantly, 
through  inference. 

The  possible  worlds 
presented  on  the  stage  serve 
to  facilitate  inference,  fire  the 
imagination,  and  test  the 
beliefs  of  people  in  the  au- 
dience. Regurgitating  of  "a 
day  in  the  life..."  can  rarely 
be  transposed  into  theatrical, 
or,  by  extension,  intellectual, 
societal,  human  progress. 

Equivalent  to  the  dead 
weight  of  theatrical  realism 
is  the  insubstantial  wisps  of 

■show-biz"  flash  -  the  bright- 

LesUe  Hewett  is  a  junior  ma- 
joring in  drama  with  a  major 
in  philosophy. 
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Carnations 


Balloon  Roses 

Bouquets 

"A  trip  to  Elburn  's  is  worth  it  for  their  low  prices  *  high  quality" 

778-2200 

15%  off  on  aU 

corsages  and  boutonnieres 

for  your  Birthday  Ball. 

ORDER  EARLY  FOR  BEST  SELECTION.     


Jane's  Towels 


Designer  Jeans  Special 

*9.95 

All  DeeCee  Pants 
M1.95 

Oxford  Cloth  Blouses 

10%  off 


20%  off  on  all  Skirts 
denim  &  corduroy 

(prices  as  low  as  $9.00) 

Sale  begins  2/11  thru  the  month  of  February. 

In  Kingstown  on  Route  213 

1/4  mi.  so.  of  Chester  R.  Bridge 

Phone:  778-6767 


ly  colored  frivolities 
presented  with  nauseating 
regularity  on  the  American 
musical  stage,  or  what  is 
known  generally  as  Broad- 
way. 

These  shows  operate  under 
the  theory  that  theatre  is 
primarily  entertainment 
(and  the  devil  take  coherence 
of  conceptual  presentation! ). 
Song-and-dance  is  an  integral 
part  of  American  entertain- 
ment, but  its  application  need 
not  be  limited  by  the  Broad- 
way extravaganza,  which 
does  little  to  further  the 
American  musical  form  -  a 
genre  that  is  capable  of 
theatrical  poetry,  and  which. 


like  the  American  drama,  has 
become  tasteless  and  stale. 

Clearly,  the  American 
theatre  awaits  revitalization 
Select  producers,  univer- 
sities, and  regional  theatres 
should  consolidate  talented, 
energetic  artists  and  craft- 
smen to  begin  work  on  the  in- 
teriors. The  responsibility 
also  belongs  to  the  American 
people  in  audience,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  living 
drama  whose  duty  is  to  press 
the  standards  of  theatre 
beyond  visual  passability  and 
financial  success. 


Artslorum  is  a  weekly  col- 
umn designed  to  provide  in- 
telligent reflections  on  the 
arts.  Anyone  may  contribute; 
interested  contributers 
should  contact  the  Fine  Arts 
editor  at  ext.  321. 


Congratulations  new  Zeta  Tau 
Alpha  pledges:  Vicki  Fuchs,  Rene 
Jerome,  Shari  Golden,  Kim  Harb, 
Barb  Abram,  Jackie  Langdon, 
Kris  Kommalan,  Cora  Shorter, 
Monica  Gill,  and  Paige  Yates. 

Love,  your  new  ZTA  sisters 


EVERYTHING  IN  STORE 

DURING  MONTH  OF 

FEBRUARY 

EXCEPT  PREVIOUSLY  MARKED 
Down  Items  and  Handbags 

•Applies  Only  To  Merchandise  In 
Stock  -  No  Special  Orders 

Includes  all  Nike,  Herman, 

Tretorn,  Sebago,  Topsider,  Timbe'riand, 

and  Florsheim  shoes. 


P<!Kd'4. 


S^  Sto^ 


227  High  Street 


778-2860 


Chestertown 


Plans  announced 
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Writers'  Union  calls  for  manuscripts 


byERICLORBERER 
The  Writer's  Union  an- 
nounced its  plans  for  this 
semester  and  the  coming 
year  at  the  Freshman  poetry 
reading  last  Tuesday  night. 

A  call  for  manuscripts  was 
issued  by  six  campus  publica- 
tions. Foremost  among  these 
is  the  Washington  College 
Review,  which  will  appear 
later  this  semester.  Ac- 
cording to  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Day,  faculty 
advisor  to  the  Writer's  Union, 
the  Review  "will  feature  the 
best  student  work,  side  by 
side  with  professional  and 
community    contributions." 


Poetry,  prose,  artwork,  and 
photography  are  accepted; 
submissions  should  be  sent  to 
Professor  Day. 

The  Broadside,  published 
weekly,  accepts  poetry  or 
short  prose  for  individual 
publication.  The  submission 
box  is  located  in  the  library  or 
contributors  may  contact 
editors  Eric  Lorberer,  Neil 
Rifkind,  or  Jeremiah  Foster. 

Four  other  publications  are 
in  the  formative  stages. 
Under  the  Tab/e  publishes  all 
forms  of  writing  from  the 
light  to  the  profound.  Con- 
tributors   should    contact 


editors  Susan  KoUs  or  Tom 
Hopkins.  An  all-prose  volume 
is  planned;  fiction  writers 
should  contact  Sandy  Hiort- 
dahl. 

Works  in  foreign  languages 
and  original  translations  are 
being  collected  for  a  chap- 
book  by  Laura  Mooney  and 
Doug  Rose.  Finally,  a 
magazine  of  poetry,  prose, 
literary  essays,  and  artwork 
will  be  published  next  month; 
interested  contributors 
should  contact  editors  Cathy 
Beck,  Paul  Henderson,  or 
Eric  Lorberer  by  the  end  of 
next  week. 


Literary  events  for  this 
semester  include  poetry 
readings,  the  library  Film 
Series,  a  reception  for  Art 
Buchwald,  and  a  series  of 
"Literary  Mondays,"  beginn- 
ing in  March.  The  latter  will 
feature  informal  talks  by 
community  members  on 
various  topics.  Also,  the 
receptions  for  Concert  Series 
performances  will  continue. 

Day  announced  that  Bell 
House  will  not  be  used  as  a 
dormitory  next  year  (It  was 
utilized  this  year  because  of 
the  housing  shortage).  The 
building  will  house  offices, 
work    rooms,     and    private 


study  rooms  awarded  to 
junior  and  senior  writers  on  a 
scholarship  basis.  Plans  are 
being  formed,  however,  for 
writers  to  live  together  on 
campus  next  year.  People  in- 
terested in  special  interest 
housing  should  contact  Dean 
Maxcy  in  Student  Affairs. 

The  Writer's  Union  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Sophie  Kerr 
Committee  and  the  Student 
Government  Association. 
Bell  House,  located  next  door 
to  Caroline  House,  serves  as 
the  groups'  gathering  place. 
All  members  of  the  college 
community  are  invited  to 
visit  the  new  facility. 


Freshmen  display  creative  talents 


A  Pony  Named  Henry 

by  Neil  Rifkind 

)s  all  I  really 

want,  but  the  definition  of 

happiness 

lies  in  his  legs  and  back. 

I  wish  that  you'd  give  yourself 

as  easily  as  you  gave  me 

a  pony  named  Henry. 


Fm  Greater  Than  Gauguin 


by  Chris  Parmelee 

I'm  greater  than  Gauguin  in  Paris, 
Would've  done  things  before  1  split, 
Would'ue  touched  that  squalor,  made  it  holy 
Milk  for  the  poor  in  reblown  glasses. 
Shit  for  the  rich  in  dark  wet  sewers 
Beneath  the  bars  where  he  just  talked  and  talked 
And  talked:  potentially  great,  it  greater 
Could've  outlined  and  haloed  the  whores. 

I'm  greater  than  greater  than  Gauguin  in  Paris. 

Greater  than  Gauguin  in  Papeete, 

Morea,  on  the  sand 

Fishing,  waiting  for  it  to  be  revealed  that's  revealed 

To  Goddamn  tablesilters  bullshitters 

Peoplelookers  touchers  wanters  like  burst 

Nirvana  beans;  streaky  goldpink  incense 

To  the  God  of  purple  water  blue  banana  trees. 


And  in  them  dark  like  evil  mystery  forests. 

Mystery  dripping  green,  grow  unknown  things  like  secret 

Beans  of  secrets:  earth  incantations  to  snarling 

Spirit  boars  that  eat'em  up  but  leave  a  few 

At  dusk;  should've  slipped  in  there  and  snagged  some. 

Fat  pig  scared  to  miss  dinner  or  leave  them  Goddamed 

People,  people  brown  fat  happy,  people 

Cooking  fruit,  fill  fat  Tahitlan  bellies. 

Could've  changed  them  flower  wraps  for  cloth  of  Paris 

Anytime,  been  tablesitter  buUshitter  people. 

Should've  checked  them  forests  man. 

People  don't  know  Where  Do  We  Come  From? 

What  are  wc? 

Where  are  we  going? 

Me  I'm  gonna  hop  some  ship  forgood  pilgr  i  m  people 
Going  to  Heaven,  intending  to  bring  it  back 
With'em  like  bags  of  oranges  from  Florida. 
Gonna  find  them  forests,  suck  them  jellybeans 
For  Nirvana  secrets,  stick'em  in  my  pockets, 
Bring'em  home  and  bust' em  on  TV;  evcryone'll 
Taste  some  of  Heaven's  milk  cause  it'll  be 
On  every  channel  in  Baltimore,  even  five. 


Five  freshman 
house-  Seated  fr 
from  left  to  right 


poets  read  from  their  own  works  last  Tuesday  at  the  literary 
om  left  to  right  are  Chris  Parmelee  and  Sean  Iretonf  Standing 
are  Ed  Conrad.  Janet  Harvey,  and  Nell  Rifkind. 


Another  Poem 
About  Girls  V\\  Never  Meet 

by  Ed  Conrad 

Two  girls,  walking  down  Washington 

Avenue. 

One's  got  this  necklace  in  her  hands. 

She  passes  it  from  left 

to  right.  The  other  concentrates 

on  her  chewing  gum. 

Every  now  and  again,  the  one  with  the  necklace 

says  something.  In  reply. 

the  other,  very  seriously, 

pops  a  bright  pink 

bubble. 

With  their  hips  swaying  in  synchronization, 
they're  headed  for  the  edge 
of  the  world.  They  don't  seem 
too  worried. 


Mum 


by  Janet  Harvey 

"This  is  my  advice." 
said  my  grandmother 

turning  from  the  table 
and  I  am  frozen 
in  the  sallow  dining  room  light 
and  in  one  yellow  moment  I  think 
of  course! 

This  is  (he  queen  of  Connaught 
who  lives  in  kitchens  full  of 

teacups  and  scone 
waves  travel-bureau  banners  of  Ireland 

and  shouts 
at  men  on  the  boardwalk 
who  think  Ulster  is  British 

whose  offspring 
turn  to  Alcohol 

and  Amway 

and  when  she  reaches  out 
with  the  hands  that  labored  over 
so  many  borrowed  debutante  gowns 

I  think,  maybe 
she  does  have  more 
to  believe  in 

than  a  faded  print  of  Christ 
on  a  long-gone  Donegal  wall 

or  a  pile  of  National  Enquirers 
beside  an  American  sewing  box 

"This  is  my  advice." 
said  Mum. 
"Marry  late. 

and  marry  into  money." 
Upstairs 

her  cluttered  sewing  room 
is  wailing. 


La  Bete 

by  Sean  ireton 


Beware,  they  say.  of  going  off  too  far; 

La  Bete  awaits  us  young  and  careless  girls 
Here  in  the  forest  of  the  upper  Loire. 

Where  with  our  pafls.  we  fetch  the  swift,  clear  swirls. 
One  night.  I  lost  my  way  and  wandered  on. 

Until  La  Bete  appeared  beneath  the  moon. 
And  as  in  sylvan  legends  of  anon. 

We  danced  and  sang  delightful,  feral  tunes. 
But  then  one  summer  eve,  some  villagers 

Returning  from  the  hunt  displayed  their  kill. 
And  there  I  saw  La  Bete,  his  silver  fur 

Now  crimsoned  by  a  feathered  cross-bow  quilL 
The  people  live  in  greater  terror  now— 
All  through  the  night,  Ihey'hear  my  anguished  howl. 
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Lombardo's  Restaurant  offers  nostalgic  atmosphere 


by  MELISSA  HARTER 
As  if  transported  into 
history  by  a  time  machine. 
Lombardo's  Restaurant  on 
High  Street  takes  you  baclc  to 
the  days  of  saddle  shoes, 
drive-in  movies,  and  sharing 
a  soda  with  your  "steady." 
Each  booth  has  its  own  julie 
box  and  sodas  are  still  served 
in  bottles  with  a  straw.  The 


pizza  and  submarines.  John 
Lombardo  established  a 
custom  of  occasionally  enter- 
taining his  customers  by 
playing  the  guitar  and 
singing.  At  times  when  he  is 
not  available  his  fans  can 
hear  some  of  the  songs  he  has 
recorded  on  the  juke  box. 

Mr.  Lombardo  recalls  the 
time  when  Lombardos  was  a 


Each  boo*h  has  its  own  juke  box  and 
sodas  are  still  served  in  bottles  with  a 
straw. 


walls  are  covered  with  keep- 
sakes collected  by  the 
owners.  The  room  is  both  in- 
formal and  welcoming. 

John  Lombardo  and  his 
wife  Ezna  met  after  World 
War  II  in  Italy,  where  she  was 
a  school  teacher.  She  gave  up 
family,  friends,  and  her  job  to 
follow  her  new  husband,  to 
Chestertown  and  open  up 
their  Italian  restaurant.  Over 
the  years  she  and  her  hus- 
band have  been  able  to  bring 
most  of  her  relatives  to  the 
United  States  to  live. 

After  opening  Lombardo's, 
it  did  not  take  them  long  to 
build  a  regular  clientele,  ser- 
ving their  authentic   Italian 


Washington  College  hang-out. 
"You  couldn't  find  a  seat,"  he 
remembered.  The  college 
students  would  go  to  the 
restaurant,  listen  to  "Blue 
Suede  Shoes"  on  the  juke  box 
and  consume  the  famous  35f 
and  50p  Italian  subs. 

The  subs  cost  a  little  more 
today,  but  are  still  reasonably 
priced.  Washington  College 
students  even  used  to  write 
poetry  about  Lombardos. 
"Every  once  in  a  while 
students  come  back  to  see 
what  it's  like.  They  always 
say  the  same  thing,  that 
nothing  has  changed  but  the 
prices.  The  steak  subs  and 
pizza  are  still  just  as  good," 
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John  Lombardo,  and  wife  Ezna 
32  years  after  it  opened  in  1953. 

said  John  Lombardo  with  a 
smile. 

The  Lombardos  plan  to 
retire  and  close  their  doors  on 
May  8,  1985,  exactly  32  years 
after  they  opened  their 
restaurant.  "I'm  hoping  to 
sell  Lombardos  to  someone 


will  be  closing  the  doors  of  tiieir  Italian  restaurant  on  May  18,  1986  exactly 


who  will  keep  it  going,"  said 
Mr.  Lombardo. 

He  and  his  wife  are  plann- 
ing to  travel  to  Italy,  in  order 
to  visit  friends.  Mr.  Lom- 
bardo also  hopes  to  write  and 
record  more  songs. 

So  if  you  can't  stand  one 


more  dining  hall  meal,  and 
are  tired  of  the  old  faithful 
eating  places  at  the  plaza, 
why  not  try  something  new? 
Take  a  nostalgic  trip  back  to 
the  50's  and  enjoy  authentic 
Italian  food.  Chestertown 
does  have  more  to  offer! 


DWI  problematic  for  students 


(continued  from  page  1 ) 
defense  of  his  lack  of 
penalization  he  commented, 
"If  you  hire  the  right  lawyer 
downtown  (Chestertown)  you 
can  get  off." 

This  student's  only  punish- 
ment for  his  DWI  arrest  was 
the  hour  he  spent  in  the  police 
station. 

A  female  Washington  Col- 
lege   student    who    was    ar- 


rested in  Chestertown, 
described  her  experience, 
"He  (the  officer)  thought  1 
was  speeding  but  I  wasn't.  He 
decided  to  give  me  a  hard 
time." 

This  particular  student  was 
subjected  to  the  following 
tests:  reciting  the  alphabet, 
nose  touch,  line  walk,  and  a 
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Your  Birthday  Ball 
Corsage  and  Boutonnicre  Specialists 

Located  1/8  ml.  south  of  the 
Chester  River  Bridge.  Rt.  213 


Mondays  12-12:45  p.m.  Next  5  Weeks 

Stress  Reduction  Workshop 

Dr.  Bruce  Hutchinson 
College  Health  Service 


breathalizer  at  the  station. 
She  appeared  in  court,  plead- 
ed guilty,  and  got  probation 
before  judgement.  Her 
punishment  included  six 
weeks  of  a  Drivers  Training 
Course  and  the  supervision  of 
a  probation  officer. 

She  also  stated  that  it  is 
believed  that  there  is  an  of- 
ficer waiting  by  the  Tavern  in 
Chestertown  for  students  to 
drive  while  intoxicated. 

"We  certainly  do  not  just  sit 
around  and  wait  for  someone 
to  drive  a  vehicle  in  an  intox- 
icated condition.  Just  as  cer- 
tainly we  would  not  single  out 
students  over  any  other  seg- 
ment of  the  population," 
responded  Chief  Stetson. 

Maryland  law  maintains 
that  anyone  who  operates  a 
motor  vehicle  while  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  is  a  threat 
to  society  and  deems  that 
each  case  appear  in  court. 

The  male  student  cited  in 
this  article  feels  the  reason 
for  this  lack  of  continuity  in 
DWI  coiul  appearances  is 
that,  "the  community  knows 
the  students  have  money." 

Chief  Stetson  stands  firm 
on  this  point;  "We  consider 
Washington  College  students 
a  part  of  the  community  and 
they  are  treated  to  the  same 
respect  as  any  other  citizen. 

"Death  by  auto  accident  is 
the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
people  between  16  and  25 
years  of  age  —  better  than 
50%  of  those  deaths  are 
alcohol  related,"  he  added. 


Greenhouse  provides  retreat 
from  winter's  temperatures 


by  CATHY  BECK 

In  the  midst  of  dirty  snow 
and  bitter  winds,  there  is  a 
tropical  oasis  on  campus,  fill- 
ed with  the  reds  and  greens  of 
a  plant-lover's  heaven. 

Students  may  have  noticed 
tiie  greenhouse  behind  Dunn- 
ing Hall,  but  few  are  aware  of 
its  actual  contents  or  the  man 
who  helps  it  growing:  Ermon 
Foster,  Registrar. 

■I've  always  been  in- 
terested in  plants,"  Foster 
explained.  "The  greenhouse 
is  my  pet  project  all  winter  — 
1  put  some  of  my  houseplants 
in  every  fall,  and  tend  them 
'til  spring." 

An  extension  of  the  Biology 
department,   the   college   of- 


fers a  botany  course  bi- 
annually,  taught  by  Dr. 
Edgar  Gwynn.  At  other 
times,  however,  the 
greenhouse  used  to  sit  unused 
and  empty. 

About  six  years  ago,  this 
condition  changed:  faculty 
members  were  allowed  to  put 
their  plants  in  the  house. 
Foster,  whose  house  is 
located  next  to  the  Bell  House 
and  is  known  for  its  greenery, 
happended  to  have  more 
plants  than  niBst. 

In  addition  to  the 
greenhouse,  Foster  has  spon- 
sored and  contributed  shrub- 
bery and  flowers  of  all  kinds 
to  the  campus.  He  is  the  spon- 
sor of  BUSH  (Beautification 


Using  Student  Help),  a  small 
student  organization  that 
aims  to  enhance  the  ap- 
pearance of  Washington  Col- 
lege through  flowerbeds  and 
gardening. 

Come  spring,  Foster's  pro- 
jects are  many.  "I  will  plant 
the  flowerbed  between  Bill 
Smith  and  the  library,  so 
maybe  it  will  be  colorful  by 
Commencement.  I'll  also 
plant  a  bed  outside  the  door 
(of  Bunting)"  he  specified. 

Why  all  this  time  and 
energy  for  a  few  flowers?  'I 
get  a  lot  of  joy  out  of  plants.  I 
guess  you  could  say  it's  my 
hobby  —  some  men  play  golf. 
I  plant." 


Broadside's 

is  now 
accepting 
submissions 
of  poetry 

Contributions 
can  be  placed 

in  the  box 
in  the  library 


Volunteers 
needed  to  help 
in  the 

BLOOD  DRIVE 
on  March  21st. 

Contact 

Claire  Yaniga 

ext.  321 
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Donuts.  Fiench  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

,  Rolls,  Pies,  Cookies. 

'Hclal  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order 

SreaWasi  S  A.M.  ■  1 1  AM. 
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Kent  Plaia.  Cheslertown 

7782228 
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THE  MUSTARD  SEED  BOOKSHOP 

—  217  High  St..  Cheslertown,  MD  21620  — 

Upstairs  in  the  Kent  News  Building 

a  Specialty  Book  Shop 

concentrating  on  the  classics 

in  Literature  and  Theology 

with  a  wide  selection  of: 

P,G.  Woodehouse,  Dorothy  Soyers,  Jane  Austen 
and  Anthony  Troliope 

Hours:  Mon.  -  FrI.  11:00  ■  5:00 
Saturday  11:00-3:00 


AN   OASIS   IN   WINTER     Registrar   Ermon    Foster   spends   countless 
hours  in  WC's  greenhouse,  nurturing  seedlings  to  plant  in  the  spring. 
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CAR  WASH 

Wash  $5      .     9'tf"   ... 
in  &'Out$i 

Open  8  -  'til 


Wash& 
Wax  $35 


Wash.  Ave.  Ext.  -  behind  Mobil  Station 


FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN.  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


PHIL'S  FARM  MKT. 

T/A  Michael's  Mkt. 

"Mouth  Watering" 
HOT  GLAZED  DONUTS 

7  p.m.  Friday  &■  Saturday  Nights 

Liquor  •  Wine  •  Beer 

Subs,  Deli,  Groceries,  Bakery 

OPEN  20  HOURS  DAILY 
7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

Hand  Dipped  Ice  Cream.  24  Flavors. 
Having  a  Party?  Call  Now. 


FlatlanclRd. 


778-1893 


Chestertown 


Order  early  for  your 
Birthday  Ball  flowers 

Flowers  By  Libby 


Roses 


ntMOilalt. 


Carnations 


Helium  Balloon      Fresh  Arrangements 
Bouquets  ~    Plants 

10%  off  all  corsages  and  boutonnieres 
with  this  ad  and  proper  W.C.  student 
l.D. 

778-1220 


14K  Gold  Earrings  from  $19.50 

Ray  Ban  Sunglasses 

Fraternity  &  Sorority  Jewelry 

Kodak  Film  &  Processing 

FORNEY'S  JEWELERS 

106  Cross  St. 

Chestertown 

778-1966 
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Sho'men  hoopsters  trounce  Widener,  60-54 


by  CHRIS  UOHERTY 

The  Sho'nf  en  of  Washington 
College  ambushed  the 
Pioneers  of  arch-rival 
Widener  before  a  near 
capacity  crowd  in  Cain  Gynn- 
nasium  Wednesday  night. 
The  wi  I  advances  the 
Sho'men  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Conference,  and  if  they  beat 
the  Blue  Jays  of  Hopkins 
Saturday  ni^ht,  they  will  be 
tied  for  first  place. 

Although  the  pioneers  drew 
first  blood.  Coach  Finnegan's 
Hoopsters  exploded  with  of- 
fensive firepower  to  take  a  13- 
8  lead  six  minutes  into  the 
garni.-. 

W  doner  fought  back,  and 
at  '.ne  half  it  w.is  Widener  by 
2,  28-26.  Six  minutes  into  the 
second  half,  V/idener  had  in- 
creased that  lead  to  eight. 

Eight  points,  though,  could 
not  harness  the  ruthless 
Sho'men  attack,  and  with 
seven  minutes  left,  they  grab- 
bed the  lead,  49^7.  From 
there,  it  was  foul  shots  and 
superior  ball  control  that 
spelled  doom  for  Widener. 

Four  foul  shots  each  from 
Leroy  Keller  (16  points,  4 
assists)  and  Jeff  "Vost  (10 
points)  helped  stretch  the 
Sho'men  lead,  but  it  was 
Vince  Gasior's  two  free 
throws  combined  with  his  10 
assists  and  awesome  defense, 
that  put  the  Shoremen  ahead 
for  the  last  time,  56-54,  with 
2:04  remaining. 

This  game  brought  WC's 
overall  record  to  15-7  and 
Conference  record  to  8-1 . 

It  was  good  old-fashioned 
team  play  that  gave  the 
Sho'men  this  impressive  vic- 
tory against  the  team  that 
had  defeated  them  76-61 
earlier  this  season. 

Bob  Fornoff  and  Kurt 
Keller  each  had  13  points  and 
5  rebounds,  and  Tom  Auvil's  5 
key  rebounds  were  all  ex- 
amples of  WC's  balanced  of- 
fensive and  defensive  game 
that  has  been  so  successful 
this  season. 


1984-85SHOREMEN 

BASKETBALL  RESULTS 

Own 

0pp. 

Eastern  College- 

78 

66 

Western  Maryland* 

62 

59 

University  of  Delaware 

79 

67 

Widener 

61 

76 

Gallaudet 

95 

46 

Stevens  Tech' 

73 

50 

Salisbury" 

76 

74 

Mt  St.  Mary's 

69 

89 

York' 

57 

58 

Lebanon  Valley'OT 

87 

96 

Loyola 

47 

54 

Salisbury 

70 

73 

Johns  Hopkins 

82 

67 

Swarthmore 

111 

76 

Ursinus 

84 

67 

Swarthmore 

93 

63 

Haverford 

94 

52 

Towson  State 

80 

74 

Western  Maryland 

84 

89 

Ursinus 

83 

40 

Widener 

72 

57 

•Tournament 

60 

54 

Off  the  court,  the  home  ad- 
vantage definitely  played  a 
role  in  the  game.  It  only  took 
a  few  minutes  for  the  Shore 
fans  to  quell  the  small,  but 
vocal  Widener  contingent, 
and  it  was  those  Shore  fans 
who  rang  the  Victory  Bell  out- 
side Cain  in  anticipation  of 
Saturday's  bout  with  John's 
Hopkins. 


pftolobt  Clurlcs  WiU 


In    one    of    the    season's    hottest    games    on 

Wednesday  night,  the  Sho'men  edged  Widener, 
due  in  part  to  the  aggressive  play  of  freshman 
Tom  Auvil  (top  right)  and  the  excellent  foul 
shooting  of  senior  Bob  Fornoff  (right).  The  en- 
thusiastic WC  crowd,  (left)  offered  essential  sup- 
port. 
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Lacrosse  team  sponsors 
swim-a-thon  for  cancer 


by  STEVE  GERBER 
When  Eric  Geringswald 
pondered  ideas  for  a  fund 
raiser,  the  new  Casey  Swim 
Center  seemed  an  ideal  site  to 
hold  such  an  event.  After  con- 
tacting LT  Goodall  and  Alba 
Huchinson  of  the  Americafl 
Cancer  Society,  Eric  decided 
on  a  swim-a-thon. 

Requesting  the  services  of 
his  teammates  on  the 
lacrosse  team,  Eric  got  100% 
participation  from  his  friends 
on  the  team. 

Eric  projects  the  total  sum 
raised  at  last  Saturday's 
swim-a-thon  at  about  $1,500. 
Ross  Miller  was  the  high  man 


on  the  fund  raising  poll,  earn- 
ing about  $200  for  his  aquatic 
efforts.  Steve  Beville  and 
John  Houtenbrink  each  ex- 
celled as  well,  earning  over 
$:00each. 

Eric  supervised  the  whole 
a^^,  naturally,  setting  up 
the  3ctual  swirnming  with  the 
help  of  W.  Dennis  Berry,  but 
also  supplying  the  snack  bar 
with  the  help  of  Sharon  from 
Miss  Dee's. 

ERic  termed  the  event,  "an 
effort  of  the  entire  college 
community"  and  summed  up 
the  enterprise  as,  "...a  great 
success  that  worked  extreme- 
ly smoothly." 


Geringswald  extends 
thanks  to  Alba  Huchinson  and 
L.T.  Goodall  for  helping  in  the 
event. 

Hopefully  the  exceptional 
show  of  sacrifice  will  con- 
tinue into  an  annual  event, 
which  Eric  believes  it  will. 

If  you  have  pledged  to  the 
swim-a-thon  please  try  to 
have  your  money  ready  by 
Friday,  to  ensure  the  collec 
tion  goes  smoothly. 

This  display  of  charity  by 
the  whole  college  community 
was  exceptional,  and  perhaps 
other  groups  will  follow  in  the 
path  of  the  lacrosse  team. 
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Sports  Writers 
needed 
Call  ext.  321 


MISS  D'S 
SNACK  BAR 

HOURS: 

SVN8AY 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


Valentine's 
Sweethearts 


tl>n/uiff 


Ball 

Saturday,  February  16 
dinner  5-9  p.m.  and  dancing 'til  12  a.m. 

'30/couple 

door  prize  courtesy  of  J.C.I.  Florist 

Reservations  appreciated.  778-2100. 


Live  Entertainment 
attlie 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 

"Benny  Smith" 

Saturday,  February  4 
8:30-12:30 

Woshington  Ave.  Ext. 


Tennis  must  rebuild 

ByPENNYFALL  Michelle     Scherer,     and 

transfers   Jackie   Loughman 

hiven  after  their  most  sue-  and  Odette  Powers, 
cessful  season  ever  in  1984  the  The  team  is  well  into  their 
Women's  Tennis  team  is  go-  preseason  conditioning  and 
ing  through  another  indoor  lesson  schedule  in 
•rebuilding"  year.  The  only  preparation  for  a  tough 
returning  players  from  the  season  beginning  with 
"starling  six"  that  won  8  and  Widener  on  March  19th,  and 
lost  2  are  Co-Cpatains  Laura  including  such  strong  tennis 
;    Pierson  and  Pam  Loughman.    programs  as  Catholic  Univer- 

According  to  Coach  Penny  sity,  Dickinson  College, 
Fall.  "losing  Suzanne  Johns-Hopkins,  and  Trinity 
Niemeyer,  Kim  Manley  and  College.  "I  made  this  spring's 
Nancy  Parks,  for  various  schedule  with  last  year's 
reasons,  hurts.  But  we're  con-  team  in  mind."  Coacli  Fall 
fident  that  we  have  the  per-  stated,  'Consequently  it 
sonnel  to  fill  the  void."  Prin-  won't  be  easy.  But  if 
ciple  among  these  players  are  everybody  stays  healthy  and 
two  returning  letter  winners  morale  remains  high  we 
Mary     Jo     Perticone     and  could  do  well." 

athlete  of  the  week 

Needles  dedicated 
to  sports  program 

by  DAN  GERSTENFIELD 

This  week,  the  Athlete  of  the  Week  column  is  dedicated 
to  a  man  that  keeps  the  sports  program  at  WC  running 
smoothly.  One  might  even  say  without  him  the  teams 
would  be  playing  naked.  This  person  is  none  other  than 
Horace  "Duke"  Needles,  equipment  director  for  men's 
sports  at  Washington  College. 

Duke's  main  responsibility  is  making  sure  that  the 
athletes  have  both  clean  and  undamaged  uniforms  to 
wear.  As  Duke  commented,  "With  a  sport  like  lacrosse, 
or  any  sport  everything  (the  equipment)  has  to  be  in  good 
condition." 

One  piece  of  trivia  unknown  by  many  people  is  that 
Duke,  who  has  been  a  native  of  Chestertown  for  62  years, 
was  pictured  as  the  W.C.  Lacrosse  mascot  when  he  was 
just  seven  years  old. 

When  asked  whether  he  was  still  a  mascot  he  replied, 
'No,  I  am  a  little  old."  But  all  the  same,  he  considers 
himself  a  member  of  a  family  of  fine  athletes  and  pure 
competitors. 

To  this  point  of  family,  Duke  stated  that  the  main  part 
of  the  job  is  first  to  enjoy  the  work,  secondly  to  enjoy 
those  for  whom  he  is  working.  "The  kids  are  great.  They 
help  me  sometimes  when  I  really  get  backed  up,"  com- 
mented Duke.  This  explains  what  he  meant  when  he  said 
everyone  is  like  a  famil; 
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Valentine  Lovelines 

John  —  Happy  Valentine's 
Day.    You're    the    greatest! 

-S^ 

T  —  Thanks  for  being  so 
understanding  this  semester. 

I  love  —  us  you  —  us.  C-us 

Dear  KTYTrAUf  know  Is  that 
it  has  been  great  since 
November  29, 1984. 1  love  you. 
Happy  Valentine's  Day! 
I..ove,  B.A. 

.June,  Don't  worry  about 
pencil-head  anymore.  He's 
not  worth  that  much  of  my 
time.  Keep  Taber  in  line  and 
away  from  the  cold  fingers  of 
Mrs.  Dick.  Happy  Valentine's 
Day.  Love  Ya,  Ward 
Happy  Vnday:  Andy,  Meg, 
Susan,  Colleen,  &  Skip... I  love 

you  guys!  —  XO 

Happy  Valentine's  Day  to 
those  special  KA's  and  those 
special  Phi  Sig's.  Love 
always.  Amy  (crew)  P.S.  I 
put  the  frats  in  alphabetical 

order  to  be  fair. 

Wubub,  Although  we  have 
been  together  for  a  long  time, 
everything  you  do  is  still 
special  to  me  and  I  know  that 
tomorrow  will  be  even  more 
special  than  yesterday  or  to- 
day. I  Love  You,  Nanny 

Mol,  Jen,  MB,  MJ,  Megan, 
Janice,  Laura,  Pol,  Missy, 
Char,  Bezzy:  You  lucious 
women  are  my 
EVERYTHING...!  A. 


My  Bezzy:   Love  You,  Love 

You,  Love  You !  A. 

R.   Smilitis  —  I'm  psyched 

that  I  caught  it!!  A. 

Karen,  Karen,  &  Tammy  (in 
Cecil)  —  We  still  love  ya's! 
Happy  V-Day  —  Your 
Neighbors.  B.M,R,S! 

Wanted 

Musicians  Wanted  —  Anyone 
interested  in  playing  or 
singing  in  a  rhythm  and  blues 
band  contact  Burke  McHugh 
at  Kent  House  103  or  778-3254. 
The  W.C.  Concert  Band  is 
looking  for  interested  musi- 
cians. The  band  meets  Mon. 
nights  at  6:30  p  .n.  in  Tawes 
Theatre.  

Services       

Quality  typing  up  to  24  hours 
in  advance.  Rough  must  be 
double  spaced.  COD's  only. 
$1.00  per  page.  Room  213, 
A.Q. , 


Announcements 


Interested  in  taking  Russian 
as  a  foreign  language? 
Enough  student  interest  could 
persuade  the  Administration 
to  offer  it  next  year  —  sign  up 
in  Student  Affairs  if  in- 
terested. 

The  Campus  Christian 
Fellowship  invites  all 
students  who  wish  to  enjoy  an 
hour  of  Christian  sharing  in 
an  informal  setting  to  attend 
the  weekly  meetings  on  Wed. 
nights  at  9:30  p.m.  in  the 
Caroline  lounge. 

Nobody  reads  classified 
ads???  Someone  does  —  you 
just  did.  Why  not  try  advertis- 
ing in  the  Elm  next  week! 
See  form  located  elsewhere  in 
this  weeks  edition. 


778-0255 


FRIENDLY  VIDEO 
VIDEO  RENTALS  &  SALES 


Across  from  Gill  Airport 
Rt.213,  Nortli,  McCroneBldg. 


Rt.  4,  Box  650  A 
Cliestertown.lVld.  21620 


bt9r 


SUBS 


Italian 

Roast  Beef 

Ham 

Ham  &  Cheese 

Turkey 

Tuna  Salad 

Cheese 

Chicken  Salad 

Hamburger 

Cheeseburger 

Flounder 

Cheese  Steak 

Steak 


Reg. 

2.50 
2.99 
2.20 
2.70 
2.99 
2.65 
2.20 
3.20 
2.30 
2.70 
1.75 
1.99 
1.89 


Large 

2.99 
3.95 
2.95 
3.45 
3.95 
3.65 
2.95 
3.95 
3.00 
3.50 
2.99 
2.99 
2.89 


X-Large 

3.95 
4.95 
3.40 
4.15 
4.95 


3.99 
3.89 


778-6022 

BEER  -  SODA  -  SUBS 


^campus  calendar: 


Friday,  February  15 

5:00-7:00  p.m.:  Attitude  A justment;  C-House 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  series  "Woman  in  Flames;"  Bill  Smith 

9:30  p.m.:  SGA Band  "Growing  Up  Different;"  C-House 

Saturday,  February  16 
10:00  a.m.:  Alumni  Council  Meeting ;  Alumni  House 
7:30  p.m.:   Basketball  vs.  John's  Hopkins  University; 
Cain  Athletic  Center 

Sunday,  February  17 

7;  30  p.m.:  Film  series  "Woman  in  Flames;"  Bill  Smith 

Monday.  February  18 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  series  "Woman  in  Flames;"  Bill  Smith 

Tuesday,  February  19 
4:00  p.m.:  Dance  Club;  Dance  Studio 

Wednesday,  February  20 
5:00  p.m.:  Washington  College  Food  Service  "Ham  and 
Oyster  Dinner; "  Main  Dining  Room 
8:00    p.m.:    Lecture    Series    "Contemporary    German 
Literature,"  by  Hans  Christoph  Buch;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 

Thursday,  February  21 
4:00  p.m.:  Dance  Club;  Dance  Studio 
7:30  p.m.:   Library  Film  Series  "Hemingway,"  Miller 
Library  Basement 


latty  Knight  Jfouse 


ONTHESASSAFRAS  GEORGETOWN,  MARYLAND 

648-5305 

February  23,  In  Honor  of  your  Birthday  Bah 
Celebration,  We  Are  Offering  a  10%  Dis- 
count on  all  Dinners  to  Washington  College 
Students,  with  Presentation  of  Student  I. D. 


COMPLIMENTARY  GLASS  OF  WINE 

With  the  Purchase  of  Any  Regular  Dinner 

STEAKS  •  SEAFOOD  •  COCKTAILS 

BUFFET  EVERY  SUNDAY  12-5 
HAPPY  HOUR  •  DAILY  4:30-6 

^o    AIR  TAXI  SERVICE  AVAILABLE 
3  SCHEELER  FIELD 

RESTAURANT  7781222 

CHESTERTOWN.  MP.        Rt-  213  &  291        (COUPON  REQUiRED) 


-A  WOMAN  IN  FLAMES'  IS  SEXY.  STUNNING  AND  ENIGMATIC. 

Noi  since  F«»iblnder  bas  a  German  dliettor  aiiiacted  auch  allenHon.- 
—  Time  Magazine 


"Gundium  Landgrebc  <•  an  ci 

with  pleiclngly  eipieiaive  cv( 

very  effectively  ai  an. 


emely  beautiful  actiea* 
and  ihuaahcfDnclloni 
,llcattobi«l." 


-  Andre 


>airls.  Village  Voice 
lullry,  pioud  beauty. 


GundTun  Land  grebe... "A 

knockout  uho  auggests 

angry,  aoeitrc 

-  David  Oenby.  New  York  Magazli 


lei  Ingrld  Bergman  and  when 
lylewdLeilleCaroo." 


ALBERT  SCHWARTZ  and  MICHAEL  LANDES 


A  Film  By  ROBERT  VAN  ACKEREN 
Slaitmq  GUDRUN  LANDGREBE  and  MATHIEU  CARRIERE 
Produced  By  ROBERT  VAN  ACKEREN  and  DIETER  GEISSLER 


(c)  1984  AU  Rfflhu  Rtttrvcd 

FtI..  Sun.,  Mon.,  7:30  p.m.,  BUI  Smltii 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

70%  Discount  On  Ah  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 

778-2988 
Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D 
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NAACP    leader  exhorts  area 
blacks  to  organize,  fight  racism 


The  ReverenH  Emmett  C.  Burns,  Maryland  Chairman  of  the  NAACP 
irged  area  blacks  to  "stand-up"  against  racism  at  a  rally  held  on  Tuesday 

light. 


by  SUE  DEPASQUALE 
At  a  rally  Tuesday  night  at 
the  Butlertown  Mt.  Olive 
AME  Church,  Chairman  of 
the  Maryland  NAACP, 
Reverend  Emmet  C.  Burns, 
urged  Eastern  Shore  blacks 
to  "stand-up"  against 
racism. 

Said  Burns,  "The  fire  we 
have  lighted  in  Kent  County  is 
heating  up  now.  1  feel  the  heat 
and  it  feels  good." 

The  racial  unrest  has  been 
caused  .n  part  by  a  court  case 
involving  a  former  employee 
of    the    College,     Mr.     Carl 
Charles  Harris.  Employed  as 
a  janitor,  the  39-year-old  Har- 
ris was  accused  of  indecent 
_  exposure  last  June. 
I     The  NAACP  and  local  black 
J  leaders   believe  that   Harris 
!  was  injustly  accused.   They 
^  assert  that  the  inequities  of 
^  the  local   court  system   are 
I  symptomatic     of     broader 
I  racial  inequalities  that  exist 
■^  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 

Harris'  case  has  remained 
inactive  since  January  9, 
1985.  He  claims  he  has  found 


it  difficult  to  find  employment 
since  the  case  began,  so 
NAACP  leaders  put  pressure 
on  the  State's  Attorney  for 
Kent  County  to  either  dismiss 
the  case  or  reopen  it. 

The  issue  concerning  the 
loss  of  Harris'  job  at 
Washington  College  has  been 
confused  by  some  black 
leaders  who  say  he  was  tired. 

College  officials  dispute 
this  assertion.  "He  was  never 
fired...  He  quit.  The  College 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
leaving,"  said  Mr.  Jim  Quinn. 
Assistant  to  the  vice  Presi- 
dent for  Finance. 

At  the  Tuesday  night  rally 
Burns  urged  the  100  blacks  in 
attendance  to  pack  the 
Chestertown  Court  House  for 
the  decisive  hearing  held  the 
following  day. 

Approximately  25  black 
supporters  were  present  in 
the  Circuit  Courtroom  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  to 
witness  the  outcome  of  the 
case. 

In  a  series  of  brief  pro- 
ceedings, J.  Frederick  Price, 


State's  Attorney  for  Kent 
County  entered  a  noble  prose- 
qui, effectively  dismissing 
the  case  against  Harris. 

In  the  court  docket  Price 
cited  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  "a  great  deal  of  pubUci- 
ty"  surrounding  the  case  by 
people  who  are  not  "at- 
torneys for  the  defendant"  or 
associated  with  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

The  State's  Attorney  pro- 
ceeded to  find  that  a  jury  of 
twelve  citizens  would  be 
"unable  to  reach  a  verdict  of 
guilty." 

Harris,  as  well  as  his  at- 
torney, David  E.  Sloan,  was 
pleased  by  Price's  decision. 
Harris  believes  the  State's  ac- 
tion will  show  that  an., 
blacks  "are  not  going  to  ro' 
over  and  play  dead  if  they 
don't  get  justice." 

Burns,  who  arrived  as  Har- 
ris, Sloan,  and  black  sup- 
porters filed  from  the  cour- 
troom, said,  "We  are  very 
gratified  that  the  taint  of  im- 
propriety has  been  dropped . ' ' 
(continued  on  page  9) 


College  gains  computer  hook-up  with  Dartmouth 


Horsely  calls 
it  "exciting" 

by  HARRIS  WHITBECK 
This  is  the  first  of  the  elec- 
tronic mail  messages  to  test 
your  system..."  With  these 
Words,  the  computing  centers 
of  Washington  College  and 
rtmouth  begin  a  computer 
linked  relationship  on 
Wednesday  that  will  provide 
Ihe  WC  community  instant 
access  to  the  Dartmouth  com- 
puter banks. 

Created  in  the  early  1960's, 
the  Dartmouth  College  time 
baring  system  is  a  network 
of  computers  designed  to  pro- 
vide subscribers  with  educa- 
tional information  and 
"material  ranging  from  a  com- 
plete catalogue  listing  all  of 
Dartmouth  College's  library 
holdings  to  a  special  com- 
puter designed  for  data  col- 
'fction,  research  and 
Walysis. 

Programs  relating  to  an- 
thropology, geography, 
business  and  the  sciences  are 
°"ered     in     addition     to 


toi, 


esaving    programs    that 


will  compute  everything  from 
mailing  lists  to  mortgage 
payments  and  phone  bills. 

In  the  classroom,  the  Dart- 
mouth linkup  will  allow  pro- 
fessors to  run  simulations, 
keep  personal  closed  reserve 
sections  of  reference 
material  and  help  in  record 
keeping.  Work  processing 
programs  will  do  just  about 
everything  except  think  up  a 
topic  and  thesis  statement  tor 
student  papers. 

Faculty  members  feel  that 
the  Dartmouth  linkup  will 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  cur- 
riculum by  allowing  access  to 
information  that  was 
previously  difficult  to  obtain. 
"Its  exciting,  very  exciting," 
said  Dr.  Margaret  Horsely, 
chairperson  of  the  com- 
puterization committee. 

In  addition  to  the  Dart- 
mouth linkup,  WC  has  plans 
to  be  completely  "Macin- 
toshized"  by  the  end  of  the 
semester.  Apple  corporation, 
maker  of  the  popular  Macin- 
tosh personal  computer  has 
asked  WC  to  become  a 
showcase  school  that  will 
demonstrate  the  potential  for 
the  computer  in  the 
classroom. 


Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  offer  interested  stu- 
dent Macintosh  packages  that 
will  include  a  terminal, 
keyboard  and  printer  for 
about  $1900,  approximately 
$1000  off  retail  prices.  Cullen 


Dormitories  is  already  wired 
for  computers,  and  plans  are 
underway  to  provide  jacks  in 
all  dorms  on  campus.  This 
will  provide  students  instant 
access  to  the  Dartmouth  data 
banks   from   the   privacy   of 


their  rooms. 

Washington  College  has 
entered  the  computer  age, 
and  the  feeling  around  cam- 
pus is  summed  up  by  Pro- 
fessor Wendy  Morrison,  "It's 
a  great  idea...  the  potential  is 
enormous." 


Convocation  weekend  arrives 


by  CLAIRE  YANIGA 

As  Washington's  Birthday 
Celebration  approaches,  the 
list  of  impending  activities 
mounts. 

The  festivities  commence 
tomorrow  morning  with  a 
meetmg  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors,  to  be 
followed  by  a  Buffet  limcheon 
in  Hodson  Hall  {tickets  for 
non-students  will  be  avaUable 
at  the  door). 

Dean  Mclntyre  expressed 
enthusiasm  regarding  the  up- 
coming events;  "I  think  it's 
going  to  be  a  good  weekend 
because  there's  a  lot  going  on 
tor  the  students." 

Washington's  Birthday 
Convocation    highlights 


William  Warner,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  author  of 
Beautiful  Swimmers.  Also 
featured  will  be  former  Con- 
gressman Richard  Boiling, 
Robert  O.  Anderson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Atlantic 
Richfield  Company,  and 
Phillip  Wingate,  distinguish- 
ed alumnus  and  member  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  and 
Governors. 

Preceding  Washington's 
Birthday  Ball,  an  informal 
prime  rib  dinner  will  be  serv- 
ed in  Hodson  Hall  (tickets  for 
non-students  are  available  at 
the  door). 

The  Birthday  Ball,  featur- 
ing "The  Moonlighters"  is 
scheduled   to   begin   at   9:00 


p.m.  in  Cain  Athletic  Center 
Tickets  are  available  in  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

The    freshman    class 
responsible  for  decorating  the 
gym.  They  have  selected 
Winter  Wonderland  theme. 

"I  think  it's  coming  alone 
really  well.  We  have  put  in  a 
lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of  work," 
stated  Ceci  Kosenkranious, 
President  of  the  Freshman 
Class. 

The  decorating  scheme  is 
"imique,"  according  to  Leslie 
D'Ablemont,  Secretary  of  the 
Freshman  Class. 

"It's  an  honor  to  be  able  to 
have  the  responsibility  to 
decorate  tor  the  Birthday 
Ball,"  added  D'Ablemont. 
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The  silent  majority 

So  many  times  the  teenager,  poised  on  the  brink  of 
adulthood,  is  depicted  in  an  unfavorable  light.  It  is  the 
hoodlum  on  the  city  subways  who  grabs  front-page 
coverage  and  the  adolescent  with  a  drug  problem  who 
gains  national  notoriety.  Advice  columns  are  rife  with 
letters  from  frustrated  parents,  complaining  about  the 
uncaring  attitude  and  unkempt  appearance  of  today's 
youth.  However,  such  ill-motivated  young  people  are 
merely  a  minority  -  albeit  a  visible  one.  There  is  a 
greater  number  of  adolescents  who  make  valuable  con- 
tributions to  society.  These  selfless  individuals  are  well- 
represented  at  the  College,  though  their  actions  too 
often  go  unnoticed. 

Only  two  weeks  ago  the  40-member  lacrosse  team 
swam  for  two  hours,  earning  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
cancer  research.  Just  last  week  a  half-dozen  members 
of  the  Christian  Fellowship  began  the  first  in  a  series  of 
visits  to  the  Magnolia  Hall  Nursing  Home.  During  these 
visits  the  students  chat  with  the  elderly  and  read  from 
inspirational  literature. 

Other  students,  as  members  of  the  emergency  rescue 
squad,  are  prepared  to  respond  to  emergency  calls  in 
any  part  of  town.  The  SGA  also  offers  aid  to  accident 
victims  by  organizing  blood  drives  each  semester  in 
conjunction  with  the  Red  Cross. 

The  campus'  Greek  organizations  are  more  than  just 
party  centers,  for  they,  too,  initiate  worthy  services  for 
the  community.  During  the  holiday  season  the  KA's 
traditionally  host  a  party  for  Chestertown's  under- 
privileged children,  while  the  Lambda  pledges  raffle 
turkeys  for  the  needy.  The  Zeta  sisters  regularly  work 
with  the  retarded,  both  in  the  horseback  program  and  in 
the  Special  Olympics  in  the  spring. 

This  description  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Col- 
lege's student  population  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  Yet 
the  scope  of  the  activities  and  participants  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  there  are  young  adults  in  the  world  -  indeed 
in  Chestertown  -  who  truly  care  about  their  fellow 
human  beings. 


opinion 


At  last  week's  SGA  meeting, 

senators 

approved  this 

semester's  allocations  for  club  funding. 

The  following  allocations  were 

nominated  and  carried :      | 

Dance  Club 

$150. 

French  Club 

$50. 

German  Club 

$250. 

Caving  Qub 

$100. 

International  Relations 

$200. 

William  James  Forum 

$2,000. 

Lacrosse  Club 

$400. 

Writer's  Union 

$250. 

Spanish  Club 

$250. 

Shoreman's  Advocate 

$200. 

Campus  Christian  Fellowship 

$40. 
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commentary 


Victims  should  have  rights,  to 


There  are  a  series  of  bills 
presently  being  considered  by 
the  Senate  of  Maryland  con- 
cerning victim's  rights.  As 
most  know,  the  Constitution 
secures  the  rights  and 
privleges  of  each  individual, 
but  yet  many  of  these  rights 
are  forgotten  or  go 
unrecognized  in  favor  of  the 
assailant's  rights. 

Some  believe  the  move- 
ment toward  assailant  rights 
began  with  the  very  liberal 
Warren  Court.  But  recently,  a 
more  conservative  Supreme 
Court  began  a  movement 
back  towards  protection  of 
victim's  rights.  The  State 
Legislature  seems  to  be 
following  the  federal  govern- 
ment's lead. 

In  most  every  crime,  there 
is  a  victim  who  suffers  some 
type  of  loss,  whether  financial 
or  physical.  With  the  increase 
of  the  court's  volume  of  cases, 
often  the  victim  is  hurt  by  the 
delay.  Today,  the  defendant 
has  the  right  of  delay  of  trials, 
filing  an  indefinite  number  of 
pretrial  motions  and  various 
other  tactics  for  delay.  The 
victim  has  the  right  to  speedy 
justice.  But  is  justice  really 
being  served  to  the  victim? 
There  is  no  price  tag  that  can 
be  placed  on  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. I  believe  that  legislature 
throughout  the  nation  should 
begin  to  pass  laws  favoring 
victims  rights  over  criminals 
rights.  We  as  a  citizenry, 
must  show  more  concern  for 
the  harmed  rather  than  the 
harmers. 

Three  bills  that  the  Senate 
of  Maryland  is  reviewing 
would  achieve  the  following: 
allowing  for  a  life  sentence 
without  parole,  victims 
statements,  or  victims 
presence  at  both  sentencing 


and  parole  hearings.  These 
are  only  a  start  to  remedy  the 
problem  of  victim's  rights, 
but  they  are  a  start  in  the 
right  direction. 

Most  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  Stephanie  Roper 
case  occuring  about  four 
years  ago.  Roper  was  brutal- 
ly stabbed,  raped,  and  her 
body  mutilated  by  her 
assailants.  Their  sentence? 
Life  in  prison  but  eligible  for 
parole  in  12  years. 


byPeteShafer 


Another  case  in  Indiana, 
arose,  where  a  man  stopped  a 
woman  on  a  highway, 
repeatedly  raped  and  beat 
her.  Then,  he  discharged  a 
shotgun  in  her  vaginal  area. 
If  that  was  not  enough,  he  cut 
the  remainder  of  her  body  in 
pieces.  Indiana  law  permits 
this  man  a  chance  for  parole. 
Innocent  people  are  being 
continually  brutalized  and  lit- 
tle compassion  given  to  the 
family  of  the  victim.  When 
will  we  properly  punish  these 
barbarians? 

The  other  bills  concerning 
victims  attendence  in  senten- 
cing and  parole  as'  well  as 
participating  in  these  opera- 
tions is  a  valiant  plan  on  the 
State's  part.  Who  better  can 
describe  the  violations  than 
the  victim  himself?  Although 
the  opinions  would  not  carry 
the  weight  of  law,  the  bodies 
passing  judgement  may  think 
twice  about  the  victim. 

It's  time  that  the  nation's 
citizens  begin  to  concern 
themselves  with  victim's 
rights.  I  am  sure  many  people 


have  experienced  the  pai 
being  a  victim  and 
even  more  pain  seeing  the 
cused  walk  free  because 
technicality. 

I  think  we  are  losing 
forest  because  of  the  tree 
our  l^gal  system.  It 
become  so  difficult  thai 
lose  sight  of  the  actual  cr 
because  we  get  caught 
bureaucratic  red  tape 
there  is  evidence  that  a ; 
son  is  guilty,  it  should  bei 
no  matter  how  it  is  gaiw 
the  person  is  guilty,  he  sl« 
be  treated  accordingly. 

We  can  no  longer  stam 
and  watch  the  guilty  rapt 
law  and  walk  free.  Wei 
laws  making  sure  that  ju 
is  served  and  proper  res 
tion  is  appropriated  tlie 
tim.  Let's  not  become  asi 
ty  of  criminal  rights. 


Pete  Shafer  is  a  junio' 
joring  in  political  scienci 
minoring  in  philosophy 
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discuss  current  sociBl 
political  topics.  Inten 
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letters  to  the  editor: 


Huck  responds  with  cynicism 


Goodness,  I  must  have 
struck  a  nerve!  A  good  24 
column-inches  for  Mr.  Doher- 
ty's  cry  of  rage?  Am  I  entitled 
to  equal  ink? 

There  I  am,  left  feeling 
somehow  obligated  to  res- 
pond to  stuff  like,  "Then,  Dr. 
Huck,  you  have  the  nerve  and 
the  gall  to  say  that  President 
Cater  influences  your  so- 
called  Kremlin-Washington 
Post  Line."  I  never  said 
anything  so  stupid.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  the  cir- 
cumstances  under  which 
President  Cater  could  in- 
fluence Kremlin,  Post,  or 
Line. 

With  so  much  more  having 
been  processed  through  Mr. 
Doherty's  scrambler,  I  knew 
we  would  all  be  bored  numb 
by  an  effort  to  quibble  with 
nonsence.  Oh,  I  can  do  it  for 
you,  but  only  by  popular  de- 
mand, which  I  do  not  expect 
will  arise. 

It  was  more  fun  to  craft  my 
response  in  the  following 
form. 

An  Abbreviated  Skit 

Hut!  What's  the  racket? 

Oh,  fud!  Wake  up.  Chamber 
a  round.  It's  some  berserker 
pumping  himself  up  for  his 
death-or-glory  act. 

They  can't  even  come  at 
you  with  decent  battlecries 
any  more.  No  bone-chilling 
rebel  yells,  not  even 
something  informative,  like 
"Maline!  You  die!"  Now  we 
have  to  listen  to  this. 

(Distant  cries  of 
"Poverteeee!  Despa-a-a- 
air!") 

You  keep  waiting  for  them 
to  get  around  to  AIDS,  or  Il- 
literacy. It's  distracting. 

Now  he's  calling  upon  the 
saints.  Cuomo,  is  it? 
Roosevelt,  too. 


And  the  atrocity  stories 
about  feeding  women  and 
children  to  the  piranhas. 

And  here  comes  the  honor 
of  the  regiment. 

(Distant  voice:  "My  name 
is  Private  Christopher  Doher- 
ty  and  I  will  not  stand  for  our 
entire  regiment  to  be  labeled 
•fools'!") 

Oh,  that's  it.  So  now,  while 
waiting  for  him  to  come  and 
decorate  the  perimeter  wire 
with  his  bod,  we  can  imagine 
how  it  all  began. 

Lieutenant  TAPKA: 
Private  Doherty ! 

Private  DOHERTY:  Sah! 

TAPKE:  Private,  I  have 
been  attacked  and  insulted  by 
that  woman ! 

DOHERTY:  Sah! 

TAPKE :  WeU,  what  do  you 
say  to  that? 

DOHERTY:  Grrrr! 
(TAPKE  glares  impatiently.) 
Grrr,  sah! 

TAPKE :  That's  better. 
(Pacing,  thwacking  gloved 
hand  with  swagger  stick.) 
Worse  yet,  private,  the 
Colonel  has  been  attacked 
and  insulted.  Well? 

DOHERTY:  Double  grrr, 
sah! 


TAPKE:  (Whipping  out 
and  flourishing  a  copy  of  the 
February  8  Elm.)  Listen  to 
this!  (Reading  with  careful 
enunciation.)  "Any  fool 
knows  that  enforced  prayer  is 
not  at  issue." 

(Awkward  pause.) 
DOHERTY:  Sah? 

TAPKE:  Isn't  she  calling 
you  a  fool,  you  idiot? 

DOHERTY:  (brows  beetl- 
ing with  heavy  thought)  If 
you  say  so,  sah. 

TAPKA:  I  say  she's  calling 
us  all  fools.   Can's  you  see 
that? 
DOHERTY:  Yes,  sah. 
TAPKE:  Must  we  stand  for 
that? 
DOHERTY:  No,  sah. 
TAPKE:  Private  Doherty, 
repeat  after  me.  "I  will  not 
stand  for  the  entire  regiment 
to  be  labeled  'fools'."  (Doher- 
ty obeys.)  Louder.  (Doherty 
shouts.)     Good.     At     ease 
(TAPKE  places  a  fraternal 
hand  on  Doherty's  shoulder. ) 
Private,  the  Colonel  and  I  ex- 
pect you  to  take  care  of  this 
matter.     See    the    sergeant 
about  weapons.  Ten-hut!  Dis- 
miss! 

(Dr.)  Susan  Huck 


Sorority  members  thanked 


On  February  14,  the 
Women's  League  of 
Washington  College  spon- 
sored a  Valentine  luncheon  in 
Hynson  Lounge,  proceeds 
from  which  benefit  the  Col- 
lege. Six  young  women  from 
the  Alpha  Chi  Omega  Sorority 
very  generously  volunteered 
their  service. 

Members  of  the  Women's 
League  wish  to  express  their 


appreciation  for  the  gracious 
manner  in  which  the  follow- 
ing students  contributed  to 
the  success  of  this  luncheon: 
Bonnie  Garr,  Ellen  Davis, 
Patty  Miller,  Suzanne  Rup- 
pert.  Donna  Homeman,  and 
Eleanor  Horine. 

Katherine  Clements 
Women's  League  of 
Washington  College 


Partying  disrupts  study,  sleep 


Dear  Editor 

I  am  writing  this  in  regard 
to  the  party  that  was  held 
Wednesday  night  in  the  Minta 
Martin  basement.  It  was  an 
Alpha  Chi  party  in  honor  of 
their  ribbonees  becoming 
pledges.  According  to  Student 
Affairs,  the  party  was  ap- 
proved for  thirty  people,  and 
lasting  from  9-11  p.m. 

That  would  have  been  fine. 
That  is  not  what  happened. 
First  of  all,  there  were  more 
than  thirty  people  at  the  party 
—  there  are  more  than  thirty 
people  in  the  sorority,  as  far 
as  I  know.  I  must  have  seen  at 
least  tw^ty  extra  people  go- 
ing down  to  the  party.  That's 
still  no  problem,  except  that  I 


saw  them  arriving  as  I  stood 
outside  of  my  room  on  the  se- 
cond floor  at  1 1 :  00  p.m. 

That  was  my  first  clue  that 
it  was  going  to  be  a  long  night. 
My  second  clue  was  when  the 
stereo  started  getting  louder 
as  it  got  later.  My  third  clue, 
and  the  last  straw,  were  all  of 
the  screaming  people  running 
up  and  down  the  hall.  To  go 
even  further,  in  addition  to 
being  drunk  and  very  loud  at 
1:30  a.m.,  they  were  setting 
things  on  fire.  AH  in  all,  it  was 
quite  an  enjoyable  evening. 

Now,  some  people  may  say 
that  those  are  the  breaks  of 
living  where  I  do  on  the  se- 
cond floor,  and  for  being  an 


independent  m  a  sorority 
dorm.  That  is  a  point,  and  I 
don't  complain  too  loudly 
about  weekend  parties 
because  of  this  point. 

I  think,  howeve,r  that  I 
have  a  right  to  be  able  to 
study  and  sleep  in  my  own 
room  on  a  weeknight.  If  the 
party  had  wound  down 
around  midnight  or  so,  even 
that  might  have  been  accep- 
table, but  it  was  in  full  swing 
at  that  time.  I  think  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  us  to 
have  to  deal  with  situations 
like  this,  and  to  have  to  func- 
tion in  an  8:30  class  after  "en- 
joying" a  party  that  we  didn't 
even  attend. 

Jennifer  Leach 
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roving  reporter 

by  victor  crawf ord 


Question:    How  do  you  feel 

about  the  basement  of 
West  Hall  being  turned  into 
a  Leadership  Center? 


Joe  DuBose 
Betbesda  Md. 
Freshman 

I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
proper lor  the  basement  at 
West  Hall  to  be  turned  into 
offices.  West  Hall  should 
be  a  frat  house  along  with 
the  other  bouses. 


Steve  Meehan 
Chestertown,  Md. 
Sophomore 

I  think  it's  a  very  good 
idea  to  consolidate  all  the 
Student  Government 
organizations  and  publica 
tions  into  one  central  area 
It  will  make  is  easier  for 
people  to  get  involved. 


s» 


Martha  Mumbach 
Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
Freshman 

If  they  do  turn  the  base- 
ment into  business  offices, 
I  think  that  they  should 
find  chapter  rooms  for  the 
fraternities  without  one. 


Kevin  McMahon 
St.  Michaels,  Md. 
Junior 

Leadership  Center? 
Well,  if  they  can  guarantee 
us  a  future  president  of  the 
U.S.  from  this  magnificent 
sounding  project  great! 
Otherwise,  give  those  of  us 
in  West  HaU  a  little  Uving 
space  other  than  the 
bathroom. 


Volunteers    needed  to  help     in  the       BLOOD  DRTVE 
on  March  21st. 
Contact     Claire  Yaniga     ext.  321 


JobnKeUy 
Timonium,  Md. 
Sophomore 

I  don't  think  turning 
West  Hall  into  a  student 
center  was  the  right  thing 
to  do.  I  think  that  an  alter- 
nate plan  could  have  at 
least  been  discussed  with 
the  members  of  the  frater- 
nity. I  feel  that  having  a 
student  center  is  a  good\ 
idea,  but  I  just  wish  we\ 
could  have  put  it 
somewhere  else. 
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Varied  courses  planned  for  adult  summer  conference 


by  JAMES  GERNERT 
This  summer  Washington 
College  will  host  a  "Summer 
Institute"  for  all  interested 
adults.  The  Institute  will  run 
the  v/eek  of  June  24-28,  and  is 
jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Continuing 
Education  and  the  Food  Ser- 
vice. 

Ann  W.  Hoon,  director  of  the 
program,  said,  "I  see  the  In- 
stitute as  a  sort  of  academic 
vacation  for  the  par- 
ticipants." 

The  formal  seminars 
scheduled  include;  "Chester- 
town  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," to  be  taught  by  three 
specialists  with  expertise  in 
different  aspects  of  the  topic, 
to  be  led  by  Dr.  David  Newell, 
Philosophy  professor  at 
Washington     College; 


"French  Painting  1850-1930," 
taught  by  Art  history  pro- 
fessor Dr.  Robert  Janson- 
LaPalme;  and  "American 
Music;  An  Introduction", 
taught  by  Professor  Garry 
Clarke,  Chairman  of  the  Col- 
lege's Music  Department. 
Participants  will  choose  one 
course  which  they  will  attend 
all  three  mornings  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

Lighter  subjects  will  be 
treated  in  the  afternoon. 
Students  may  select  from 
workshops  ranging  from 
dance,  herbs  and  flower  ar- 
ranging, to  an  Introduction  to 
Personal  Computers,  and  a 
course  on  Chesapeake  Bay 
life  entitled,  "Skipjack  Trip: 
An  Introduction  to  the 
Estuary." 


Washington  College  pro- 
fessor Karen  Smith  will  in- 
struct the  dance  workshop. 
Alumnae  Shelly  Sharp  ('78), 
currently  a  Board  member, 
will  teach  the  Computer 
course,  and  Andrew  McCown 
('77),  present  Head  of  the 
Echo  Hill  Outdoor  School, 
will  teach  the  Bay  course. 


College  recreational 
facilities  will  be  available  to 
seminar  attenders,  and  other 
activities  in  town  are  plann- 
ed. The  Comprehensive  fee 
for  courses,  lodging,  meals, 
and  recreational  activities  is 
$200.00. 

A  fee  reduction  for  those  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  who 


want  to  commute  will  be  ar- 
ranged. 

"We  want  this  to  be  an 
educational,  cultural,  recrea- 
tional  experience  for 
everyone,"  added  Ms.  Hoon. 
For  further  information 
about  the  program,  Ms.  Hoon 
can  be  contacted  at  778-2800, 
ext.  207. 


notes  from  the  kitchen 


paid  for  by  WCFS 


Birthday  Ball  alters 
regular  meal  hours 


by  DARRELL  JESTER 
The  annual  Washington 
College  Convocation  and  Bir- 
thday is  tomorrow  and  with 
the  various  activities  on  this 
day,  the  dining  hall  will 
change  its  hours.  The  hours, 
menu,  and  prices  for  Satur- 
day, February  23rd  will  be: 
8: 30-9; 30  a.m.;  Continental 
Breakfast;  11:30-1:30;  Buffet 
luncheon  in  the  Main  Dining 
Room  featuring;  Seafood 
Chowder,  Hot  Chicken  Salad, 
Deep  Dish  Ham  and  Cheese 
Omelet,  Wedge  Fries, 
Shoreman  Snack  Shoppe, 
along  with  assorted  pastries 
and  breads.  Price:  Boarding 
students  free;  Adults  —  $4.25 
each;  children  under  14  — 
$3.75  each.  5:00-6:00  p.m.;  In- 
formal Prime  Rib  dinner  in 
the  Main  Dining  Room. 
Price;  Boarding  students 
free;  all  others  —  $6.70  each. 

The  Birthday  Ball  will  take 
place  in  Cain  Gymnasium 
from  9:00  p.m.  to  2:00  a.m.  A 


buffet  consisting  of  cold  cuts 
will  begin  at  11:30  p.m. 
upstairs  in  the  gym.  A  cash 
bar,  opening  at  9:00  p.m.,  will 
be  set  up  in  the  gym.  There 
will  also  be  two  stations  set  up 
offering  mixed  drinks,  draft 
beer,  and  wine  by  the  glass. 
There  will  also  be  a  station 
set  up  selling  chips,  pretzels, 
soda,  and  also  wine  and 
champagne  (in  375  ml 
carafes).  The  prices  will  be; 
Draft  beer  by  the  glass  — 
.75?;  Wine  by  the  glass  — 
.750;  Mixed  drinks  —  $1.25; 
Paul  Masson  Wine-Rose, 
Burgundy,  Chablis  (375  ml 
carafes)  —  $2.00;  Paul 
Masson  Champagne  (375  ml 
carafes)  —  $3.50,  Soda  by  the 
glass  —  .25?;  Potato  Chips  — 
.75f;  Pretzels  — .75?. 

The  W.C.F.S.  will  be  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  provide 
quick  and  courteous  service 
this  year  at  the  Birthday  Ball. 

One  last  reminder;  no  mix- 
ers or  ice  will  be  sold  by  the 
bar  this  year. 


Broadside's 

is  now 
accepting 

submissions 
of  poetry 

Contributions 
can  be  placed 

in  the  box 
in  the  library 


778-0255 
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Rt.  4,  Box  650  A 
Chestertown.Md.  21620 


Property  stolen  from  QA  recovered 


by  VALARIE  SHEPPARD 
A  robbery  which  occured  in 
Room  206  of  the  Queen  Aime's 
dormitories  was  reported  last 
Thursday  morning  to  the 
Security  Office. 

The  two  victims,  freshmen 
Paige  Yates  and  Lisa 
Buckey,  reported  that  several 
objects  and  cash  totaling  ap- 
proximately $900  was  stolen. 

An  eyewitness  reported 
seeing  two  white  males  enter 
the  victim's  room  at  about 
2:00  a.m.  Thursday  morning, 
and  later  saw  them  leave.  It 
was  later  discovered  tnat  the 
suspects  both  attended 
Widener  College,  whose 
basketball  team  had  played 
WC  that  evening. 

Officer  Moore  of  the 
Chestertown  Police  Depart- 
ment is  handling  the  case  in 


conjunction  with  WC  securi- 
ty. 

On  Sunday  night  while 
patrolling  the  campus,  WC 
security  officer  Seargeant 
Thompson  discovered  two 
boxes  behind  the 
Maintenance  building,  filled 
with  some  of  the  stolen  ar- 
ticles. When  taken  to  Police 
Headquarters  and  examined 
Thompson  found  that 
everything  stolen  was  pre- 
sent, except  a  tew  pair  of  ear- 
rings and  twenty  dollars  in 
cash. 


James  Quinn.  Assistant  to 
the  Vice  President  for 
Finance,  feels  that  Director 
of  Security  Jerry  Roderick 
and  Seargeant  Leonard 
Thompson  should  both  be 
commended  for  a  job  well 
done. 


He  commended  those 
students  who  got  involved  by 
reporting  what  they  saw  to 
the  Security  Office;  "The 
Department  can  only  be  as 
good  as  the  students  make 
it." 

At  this  time  the  case  is  still 
under  investigation,  but 
Washington  College  Security 
along  with  Widener  College 
Security  are  working  to  solve 
it. 

Any  information  about  the 
case  would  be  useful  to 
Security  and  students  wishing 
to  contribute  information 
should  contact  the  Security 
Office. 

Director  of  Security  Jerry 
Roderick  also  reminded 
students  to  lock  their  doors  at 
night,  and  to  take  their  keys 
with  them  when  they  leave 
their  room. 


This  man  has  philosophical  discussions  with 
plastic  fruit,  and  believes  that  when  you  die 
you  become  a  billboard  for 
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Student  teaching  offers  invaluable  classroom  experience 


by  CATHY  BECK 
In  a  small  room  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Miller  Library, 
one    man    teaches    how    to 
leach.  His  students  listen  and 
learn  about  themselves,  then 
beyond  this  campus  to  give 
ijieir  knowledge  to  others. 
Coordinated    by    Dr.    Sean 
Connor,     with     assistance 
from    various   other   faculty 
members,  the  education  pro- 
gram is  a   unique   blend   of 
classroom  activity,  personal 
ivaluation,     and     field     ex- 
perience. Students  who  par- 
licipate  in  the  program  are 
certified  to  teach  in  both  mid- 
and   high   schools   when 
hey     graduate     from 
Washington  College. 
PERSONAL  INSIGHT 
STRESSED 
One  of  the  oldest  programs 
the    school,    the    teacher 
education  department  has  ex- 
isted since  the  turn  of  this 
lentury.     Since     O'Connor 
:ame  to  the  college  in  1978, 
lowever,  many  changes  have 
aken  place. 

There  are  an  increased 
lumber  of  courses  and  more 
leld  work,"  O'Connor 
pccified,  "and  the  program 
as  changed  both  shape  and 
cope.  We  now  emphasize 
hree  primary  goals:  the 
levelopment  of  each  in- 
Uvidual,  the  attempt  to  make 
hat  person  a  critical  thinker, 
Hid  the  building  of  a  founda- 


tion of  a  continuous  spirit  of  especially  in  its  early  stages, 

self -evaluation."  expose  the  potential  teacher 

to  both  theories  of  education 
In   this   way,   there   is   an  and,  more  importantly,  con- 
honest  effort  to  achieve  truth  eepts  of  insight, 
about     oneself.     O'Connor  More  specifically,  the  first 
stressed,     "Without     truth,  course,  Principles  of  Eduea- 


student  with  the  background 
of  the  profession  while  it 
more  subtly  teaches  the 
students  to  look  at  themselves 
differently.  In  both  Principles 
and  educational  psychology, 
there  is  a  weeding-out  pro- 


whaTyou^eih!^  ""''"*""  7on.l!?rtiy"Sa^i^e 
This   search   for   personal    Beginning    in    a    student's 
evaluation  is  evident  in  all     sophomore   year,   each   pro- 
facets     of    the     program,     gi'essive  course  is  designed  to 
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cess,  mostly  of  a  voluntary 
nature. 

"After  each  class,  there's  a 
decision  as  to  whether  you 
want  to  go  on,"  confirmed 
senior  Terri  Delancey, 
member  of  the  program. 
"You  ask  yourself:  Can  I  do 
this?  Am  I  cut  out  to  be  a 
teacher?" 


CLASSROOM 
EXPERIENCE 

If  the  answer  to  these  per- 
sonal questions  is  yes.  then 
the  most  grueling  portion  of 
the  program  is  undertaken: 
the  education  block.  In  the 
fall  of  the  senior  year, 
students  spend  nine  weeks 
teaching  classes  in  an  area 
middle  or  high  school. 

Working  with  a  teacher,  the 
education  students  take  over 
as  many  classes  as  they  feel 
they  are  able  to  handle,  usual- 
ly about  four.  "My  teacher 
handed  over  his  classes  to  me 
after  I  had  observed  for  a 
week,  one  per  week.  Then  he 
pretty  much  let  me  teach  the 
way  I  wanted  to, ' '  said 
Delancey.  "I  devised  my  own 
lessons,  graded  all  tests  - 
everything." 

O'Connor  explained  the 
stress  of  this  period,  a  time 
when  the  students  are  faced 
with  the  reality  of  teaching 
people  who  may  not  want  to 
leam.  From  this  experience, 
however,  comes  a  sense  of 
purpose,  coupled  with  the 
knowledge  that  one  has  ac- 
tually been  through  the  ex- 
perience and  perhaps  ac- 
complished something. 

"I  don't  know  how  much  I 
taught  them  about  Biology, 
but  I  wish  they  could  know 
how  much  they  taught  me 
about  myself.  You  never 
know  who  you  have  truly 
reached,  but  if  there  was  one 
person  it  makes  it  wor- 
thwhile," concluded  Terri. 
"It  was  the  most  difficult 
thing  I've  ever  done,  but  the 
most  rewarding. 
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Ball  celebrates  broken  loves 


by  CATY  COUNDJERIS 
Valentines  is  the  day  for 
romance,  but  what  of  broken 
love  and  unattained  fancies? 

These  are  reserved  tor  the 
night  of  the  Black  Heart's 
Ball,  when  inhibitions  are 
crushed  and  people  meet  and 
converse  without  their  pro- 
tective shells. 

On  the  night  of  February 
16th,   red  and  black  figures 


Party  guests,  mingting  in  search 
of     their     secret     "crushes," 
overflowed     from      Dorchester's 
■^'  lounge  into  individual  suites. 

Three   Black   Hearts   hostesses, 

Zoelynne  Weil,  Anne  Jackmann, 
and  Cindy  Overdorf,  tend  to  one  of 
the  party's  many  bars. 


came  to  Dorchester  House 
prepared  for  music  and  party 
delights.  Residents  opened 
their  suites  to  party-goers,  as 
people  circulated  from  room 
to  room. 

The  common  room,  flooded 
with  blue  spot  lights,  was  the 
focus  of  music  and  dance. 
People  with  laughing  faces 
gathered  there,  speaking 
above  the  rhythm  of  "Talking 
Heads"  and  other  New  Wave 
tunes. 

The  concept  of  the  Black 
Hearts  Ball  was  originated  in 
1982  by  Sally  Motycha,  a 
former  Washington  College 
student  and  resident  of  Cecil 
House. 

Motycka  decided  to  have  a 
party  which  was  both  "anti" 
and  "pro"  Valentines:  it  was 
a  time  for  lamenting  the  loss 
of  a  love  while  anticipating 
the  possible  beginning  of 
another. 

As  the  years  have  passed, 
the  party  has  grown  in  both 
size  and  variety.  One  of  the 


greatest  factors  ot  this  event, 
according  to  one  of  the  party- 
goers,  Jane  Mawson,  is  the 


mingling  of  unusual  people. 
"It  was  a  healthy  mixture 
which  added  lite  to  the  party 
that's  sometimes  absent  in 
others  on  campus." 

Whether  one  found  a  new 
flame  or  not,  the  party  cer- 
tainly boasted  a  variety  of 
guests.  From  fraternity 
members  to  drama  majors, 
there  were  people  to  be  found 
from  all  walks  of  Washington 
College  life. 
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Dissolving  college  tensions 
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Informal  rap  sessions  will  offer  chance  to  unwind 


by  JENNI EVANS 
As  the  last  snow  melts  and 
the  weather  warms  up,  that 
annual  affliction,  "spring 
fever,"  sets  in  for  many  of  us. 
This  year,  however,  there 
may  be  help  for  this  and  other 
school  related  phenomena. 

A  totally  different  approach 
to  the  many  problems  con- 
stantly faced  by  students  is 
now  being  offered.  The  solu- 
tion is  a  non-academically 
targeted  program  dealing 
with  student  problem  areas, 
focusing  on  test  anxiety, 
relaxation  skills,  decision- 
making, friends,  romance, 
and  relationships  in  general. 

This  pilot  program  will  be 
headed  by  school 
psychologist  Rick  Wertz  and 
Bonnie  Michaelson  of  the 
psychology  department,  and 
both  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  potential  of  the  project. 


Letters  are  being  sent  out 
through  student  mail  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores, 
encouraging  them  to  sign  up 
for  the  program.  However,  all 
students  are  welcome  to  par- 
ticipate. The  informal  discus- 
sion groups  will  meet  for  one 
hour  on  Friday  afternoons, 
with  approximately  8  to  10 
students  in  each  group. 

The  meetings  will  consist  of 
a  combination  of  a  little  bit  of 
lecture,  lots  of  discussion, 
and  the  practice  of  relaxation 
techniques.  Student  input  will 
be  very  important  and  will  in- 
fluence topic  selections. 
These  mini  seminars  will  last 
all  semester  and  if  they  are 
found  to  be  helpful,  this  volun- 
tary program  will  be  offered 
next  year  as  well. 

As  Wertz  stresses,  "The 
goal  of  the  program  will  be  to 
provide     enjoyable,     helpful 


sessions  that  have  no  re- 
quirements, prerequisites  or 
academic  relations.  There 
will  be  no  note  taking,  exams, 
homework  or  any  other  class 
related  features  that  exist  in 
other  extra-curricular  pro- 
grams offered  on  campus." 

Attendance  of  the  sessions 
will  be  voluntary,  but  said 
Wertz,   "I   hope  that  people 


will  attend  for  the  entire  nine 
weeks,  to  provide  feedback  as 
to  what  was  especially  helpful 
and  what  wasn't.  This  would 
help  structure  the  program 
tor  next  year." 

The  location  for  the  ses- 
sions has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined but  will  definitely  be 
on  campus.  Any  questions 
about  the   program   can   be 


directed  to  Rick  Wertz  or 
Bonnie  Michaelson  at  the 
Counseling  Service.  They 
hope  student  interest  will  be 
generated  so  the  program  can 
grow  and  expand  next  year. 

Both  Wertz  and  Michaelson 
believe  the  informal  rap  ses- 
sions will  offer  a  needed 
release  for  those  ac- 
cumulated tensions  so  com- 
mon to  college  students. 


Fund-raising  efforts  set  new  high 
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Fund-raising  endeavors  by 
the  College  continue  to  set 
new  highs  in  benefactions 
from  foundations,  alumni, 
parents,  friends,  and 
trustees. 

Washington  College  has 
been  awarded  a  $150,000 
grant  from  the  Jessie  Ball 
DuPont  Religious,  Charitable 
and  Educational  Fund.  The 
challenge  grant  offered  last 
spring  was  more  than  match- 
ed with  new  and  increased 
grants  and  gifts,  said  College 
President  Douglass  Cater. 

The  DuPont  matching 
grant  has  been  designed  tor 
us  in  three  areas  of  interest  - 
scholarships,  curriculum  in- 


novations and  physical  facili- 
ty renovations. 

Other  recent  major  grants 
to  the  College  include  $250,000 
from  the  Pew  Foundation  for 
the  new  science  building, 
$85,000  from  the  Culpepper 
Foundation  for  the  academic 
computer  program,  $50,000 
from  the  Surdna  Foundation 
tor  the  facilities  campaign, 
and  $250,000  from  Black  and 
Decker  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany for  campus  renovations. 

For  curriculum  innova- 
tions, Exxon  Education  Foun- 
dation gave  $50,000.  The 
Charles  A.  Frueauff  Founda- 
tion gave  $10,000;  the  Lucy 
and  Eleanor  S.  Upton 
Charitable     Foundation 


$30,000;  the  Christian  A. 
Johnson  Endeavor  Founda- 
tion $25,000,  tor  the  Presi- 
dent's discretionary  fund. 

The  Forstmann  Foundation 
has  awarded  the  College  a 
grant  of  $5,000  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  Music. 

Midway  through  the  fiscal 
year,  gifts  to  the  college's  an- 
nual support  are  up  by  nearly 
75  percent  over  last  year's 
mid-year  totals.  Gifts  from 
Board  members  have  been  in- 
creased by  more  than  250  per- 
cent (totalling,  with  pledges, 
$183,775);  friends  have  in- 
creased their  giving  by  more 
than  60  percent  ($155,232); 
and  alumni  have  raised  their 
contributions  by  20  percent 
($72,221).  Parents  of  students 
have  given  $49,750  so  far  this 
year,  a  500  percent  increase 
over  last  year's  mid-year 
total. 

"We're  more  than  halfway 
towards  our  goal  for  this 
year's  annual  Washington 
College  Fund,"  said  Director 
of  Annual  Support  F.  David 
Wheelan.  "It's  very  en- 
couraging to  see  these 
substantial  increases,  but  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  reaching  our  goal  of 
$600,000.  The  College  is  rely- 
ing on  its  alumni  to  take  us 
over  the  top  this  spring." 
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Donuts,  French  Loaves 
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Roll«.  Pies.  Cookies, 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order, 
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778-222« 
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//  anyone  is  looking  for  a  job  in  Chestertown  tliis 
summer,  how  about  working  for  the  Summer 
Conference  Program  at  Washington  College? 
The  type  of  work  being  offered  is 
waiter/waitressing,  food  service,  catering,  and 
coffee  house.  The  dates  for  employment  will  be 
from  May  21  until  August  24  with  a  minimum  of 
32  hours  per  week.  Anyone  interested  in  apply- 
ing should  pick  up  an  application  from  the  Stu- 
dent Center.  All  applications  must  be  returned  to 
the  Student  Center  by  February  28. 
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fine  arts 


Drama  preview 

Play  of  tensions  to  captivate  audience 


by  ERIC  LORBERER 
"String  stretched  taut"  is 
how  Director  Tim  Maloney 
describes  Euripides'  The 
Bakkhai,  considered  by  many 
critics  to  be  the  most 
sophisticated  Greel<  tragedy. 
The  Drama  Departments  ren- 
dition of  the  play,  to  be  staged 


next  week,  highlights  this 
Gense  of  tension  between  op- 
posing forces. 

The  play  revolves  around 
the  return  of  Dionysos  (aka 
Bacchus),  who  comes  to 
punish  those  who  have  not 
embraced  him  as  a  god.  He 
causes  the  young  King  of 
Thebes,  Pentheus,  to  observe 
forbidden  Baccic  rituals,  tor 
which  Pentheus  is  attacked 
by  the  Bakkhai,  and  is  torn 
limb  from  limb  by,  among 
others,  his  mother. 

But  as  Maloney  points  out, 
"Euripides  constructed  the 
play  itself  as  a  ritual."  To  this 
end,  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  production  are  extraor- 
dinary. Maloney  has  designed 
a  circular  set  which  "puts  the 
audience  into  the  ritual"  by 
partially  surrounding  the  au- 
dience. But  this  arena  style  of 
drama  poses  a  problem:  how 
to  reveal  the  action  from  all 
sides.  Rick  Davis,  lighting 
designer  for  the  play,  solved 
the  problem  by  creating  a 
new    light    grid,    effectively 


creating,,  as  Davis  says,  "a 
new    theatre    within    Tawes 

Theatre."  In  addition, 
original  music  has  been 
scored. 

Davis  also  serves  as 
dramaturg  for  the  produc- 
tion, defining  his  job  as  that  of 
"a  resource  person."  The  ac- 
tors agree  that  the  role  has 
been  especially  invaluable  in 
understanding  everything 
from  pronunciation  to 
mythology.  Later,  the 
dramaturg  must  help  "to 
fulfill  the  director's  vision  of 
the  play."  This,  too,  is  impor- 
tant, since  Maloney  has  an 
exciting,  developed  vision  of 
what  he  admits  is  his  favorite 
play. 

The  success  of  the  transla- 
tion is  crucial  to  any  per- 
formance of  Greek  tragedy. 
Maloney  has  chosen  a  recent 
(1980)  American  translation 
by  Robert  Bagg.  Davis  sees 
the  choice  as  "brilliant."  It's 
separated  from  the  more 
scholarly  translations 
because  it's  more  actable, 
and  very  American  in  diction, 
while  still  giving  a  real  sense 
of  the  vigor  and  granduer  of 
Euripides." 

The  play,  unlike  many 
other  well-known  Attic 
tragedies  (e.g.  Sophocles' 
Oedipus  Rex  or  Aeschylus' 
Agamemnon),  is  named  after 
the  chorus.  As  chorus  leader 
Zoelynne  Weil  conmients, 
"The  chorus  is  the  link  to  the 
audience;  that  the  chorus  is 
so  central  in  this  play  means 


'  campus 


a  lot." 

calendar 


Friday,  February  22 
5:00 p.m.:  Attitude  Adjustment;  C-House 
7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series  "We  of  the  Never  Never;' 
Smith 


BiU 


Saturday,  February  23 
10:00  p.m.:  Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors  Meeting; 
Sophie  Kerr  Room,  Clifton  Miller  Library 
12:00  p.m. ;  Buffet  Luncheon;  Hodson  Hall 
2:00    p.m.:    Washington's    Birthday    Convocation    — 
William  Warner,  speaker  and  honored  guest,  Robert  O. 
Anderson,    Phillip   J.    Wingate   and   Richard   Boiling, 
honored  guests,  Tawes  Theatre 
5:00  p.m.:  Informal  Prime  Rib  Dinner;  Hodson  Hall 
9:00  p.m.:  Washington's  Birthday  Ball  featuring  "The 
Moonlighters; "  Cain  Athletic  Center 

Sunday,  February  24 
7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series  "We  of  the  Never  Never;"  Bill 
Smith 

.iT;  Monday,  February  25 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series  "We  of  the  Never  Never;"  Bill 
Smith 

Tuesday,  February  26 
4:00p.m.:  Dance  Club;  Dance  Studio 

Wednesday,  February  27 
4:00  p.m.:  Music  Department  —  Student  Recital;  Nor- 
man James  Theatre 

Thursday,  February  28 
7:30  p.m.:  William  James  Forum  "Serenity"  by  William 
Gerber;  Hynson  Lounge 

8:00  p.m.:   Drama  Dept.  The  Bakkhai  by  Euripides; 
Tawes  Theatre 


Actors  Zoelynne  Weil  (left)  and  Marge  Betley  (right)  rehearse  on  the  circular  stage  built  especially  for  next 
week's  production  of  The  Baitkhal. 


What  it  means  will  he  of 
great  interest  to  a  modem  au- 
dience, especially  in  this  pro- 
duction which  draws  the  au- 
dience inside  the  play.  Marge 
Betley,  in  the  difficult  role  of 
Pentheus'  mother/killer,  sug- 
gests that  "the  play  is  about 


maintaining  human  integrity 
—  to  follow  Dionysos  means  to 
be  punished  by  Apollo,  and 
vice-versa."  Doug  Rose,  who 
plays  Dionysos,  predicts  that, 
"The  audience  will  walk 
away  wondering,  and  a  little 
afraid." 


Acting  in  other  principal 
roles  are  John  McDanolds, 
Jonathan  McKnight,  Leslie 
Hewett,  Skip  Middleton,  and 
Charles  Foster.  The  Bakkhai 
opens  at  8  p.m.  on  Thursday 
night  in  Tawes  Theatre  and 
continues  until  Saturday. 


The  Elm  Classified 
Washington  College 
Chestertown,  MD  21620 


classifieds 


f  An  cUutfi*d>  rata:  nM  minknum  for  th* 
fkst  20  word*  and  %M  for  aach  MMHIonal 
went.  Fn  out  iho  form  lo«atad  trt  thia  adltlon 
and  ratum  lo  aHhar  tha  §tm  maHboia*  of 
CacI  in  bafora  •:••  p.m.  Ti»aa.  avantng. 


wanted 


Wanted:  Voluntears  Iprafarabty  youns  malos 
or  slugst  to  cooparata  in  Fraudian  ax- 
partments.  Praasa  tand  deUlled  cofor  photo 
and  resume  to  Chris  Swanson,  Cecil  House. 


Looking  lor  •  room  In  N.V.C.  during  aprlng 
break.  Contact  Phlllppa.  Carolina  room  313. 


Tha  W.C.  Concert  Band  Is  looking  <«'  tn- 
terestad  musicians.  The  band  maots  on  Mon- 
day  nights  at  6:30  p.m.  In  Tewaa  Theatre. 


Job  applications  available  in  the  Student 
Center  next  week.  Must  b«  of  legal  drinking 
aga.  Store,  arcade,  or  bar  workers  neadod. 


personals 


Quality  typing  up  to  '24  hours  in  advance 
Rough  must  be  double  spaced  COD's  only 
>1 .00  per  page.  Room  213  Q.  A 


services 


A&S  -  Gat  your  own  sponges.  R.H. 


To  The  Last  Africal  Tribesman:  Please  tell  me 
whoyouareJ  Eric 


Need   a   ride   over   Spring   Break?   Why   not 

advertise  in  the  BIm.  ^^_ 

Classifieds'  To  place  an  ad  in  nest  weeks  £lm 
fill  out  the  form  located  in  this  edition  and 
return  it  to  either  of  the  EJm  mailboxes  or  to 
Cecill23before6:00p.m..  Wad.  night. 


Aiffiu^ 


{ft2 


ADVERTISE  IN  THE  ELM  CLASSIFIEDS 


To  advertise  in  the  Elm  Classifieds,  detach  &  fiU  out  the  form  below.  Deposit  this  form  in  either 
of  the  Elm  rSaSboxes Tocated  in  the  cafeteria  and  on  the  Elm  office  door  or  deliver  to  'oom  no. 
123  in  th^  CecU  House  All  ads.  must  be  received  by  7:00  p.m.  the  Tuesdav  before  publication. 
I"  cosUs  a  mtitaum  om.OO  for  the  first  20  words,  and  an  additional  8'  for  each  extra  word. 


Address 
Message 


Phone 
Room 


;otton  Club  displays  universal  appeal 


by  JENNIFER  LEACH 

francis  Ford  Coppola's 
^st  film,  The  Cotton  Club, 
Ihc  film  to  see  tor  those  who 
jazz,  tap-dancing,  shoot- 
m-up  gangster  movies,  or 
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Bt  Richard  Gere.  The  movie 
IS  something  tor  almost 
lervone. 

Richard  Gere  as  Dixie 
wyrr.  a  coronet  player- 
im-movie  star  and  gangland 
[rand  boy,  leads  an  im- 
ressive  cast.  Gere  himself 
irn.s  in  one  ot  his  more  im- 
re-ssive  performances  to 
jtc,  also  proving  himself  to 
a  line  musician,   having 


done  all  his  own  coronet  play- 
ing. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  is  equal- 
ly good.  Outstanding  among 
these  are  Diane  Lane  as 
Vera,  Dwyer's  street-wise 
teenage  love  interest,  and 
James  Remar  as  real-lite 
ganglord  Dutch  Schultz. 
There  are  also  small  but 
memorable  appearances  by 
Gwen  Verdon  as  Dixie's 
mother,  and  Fred  Gwynne 
(remember  Herman 
Munster?)  as  Big  Frenchy 
Demange,  yet  another 
gangster. 

These  characters  carry  one 
ot  the  movie's  two  story  lines. 
Having  saved  Dutch  Schultz's 
life,  Dixie  Dwyer  becomes 
deeply  embroiled  in  gangland 
activities  and  falls  tor  vera, 
who  also  happens  to  be  Dut- 
ch's mistress.  Vinnie  Dwyer 


(Nicholas  Cage),  Dixie's 
psychotic  brother  then 
becomes  a  hired  gun  tor 
Dutch.  This  plot  centers  on 
how  the  gang  organization 
uses  the  brothers,  and  how 
they  use  the  gangs:  to  one 
brother's  benefit  and  the 
other's  ruin. 

The  second  story  line 
features  some  of  the  best  per- 
formances in  the  film.  'Two 
brothers,  "Sandman"  and 
Clay  Williams  (played  by 
real-lite  brothers  Gregory 
and  Maurice  Hines)  portray  a 
dance  team  trying  to  make  it 
at  the  Cotton  Club.  Both  men, 
especially  Gregory,  are  fine 
actors,  but  they  truly  shine  in 
their  all-too-brief  dance  se- 
quences. 

The  love  interest  ot  Sand- 
man is  Lila,  played  by  an  im- 
pressively    talented 


newcomer,  Lonette  McKee. 
She  plays  a  Cotton  Club 
singer  who  is  trying  to  suc- 
ceed on  Broadway  by  passing 
as  white.  McKee's  voice  br- 
ings  to  mind  a  young  Lena 


Home  and  her  musical 
segments  are  also  much  too 
short. 

All  ot  this  action  centers 
around  Harlem's  Cotton  Club 
in  the  late  1920's  and  early 


n  defense  of  children's  literature 


by  LAURA  PIERSON 
riic  biases  and  prejudices 
it  are  associated  with  the 
idy  of  children's  literature 
e  prevalent  among 
adomia  today.  To  in- 
ligontly  justify  the  im- 
rtance  of  a  study  of  this 
lure  may  seem  impossible 
some,  ridiculous  to  others. 
iw  ran  a  class  be  justified 
«ch  includes  some  works  as 


artsforum 


V/rinkle  in  Time, 
inderella,  and  Where  the 
iW  Things  Are  in  the 
ading  list? 

II  is  not  necessary  to  justify 
lis  area  of  study  if  one 
islands  the  unpact  of 
lerature  on  society.  This 
Bcipline  need  not  obtain  its 
slue  through  superficial 
fguments  or  qualifications. 
all  good  literature,  it  is, 
ithin  itself,  justified. 
Mdren's  literature  has,  and 
ys  will  have,  a  major  im- 
3ct  on  society's  most  valued 
Source:  children. 
No  one  is  exempt  from  the 
(collection  of  various 
ftlales,  fairy  tales  and 
"rsery  rhymes  that  impinge 
Pon  one's  memory. 
*eryone  recognizes  such 
*ks  as  "Jack  and  the 
«anstalk,"  "Beauty  and  the 
<ast"  and  "Cinderella." 
IS  this  so?  Most  people 
Wnot  remember  actually 
■'ding  these  tales,  yet  they 
'fe  remained  alive  in  their 
'Wiories  throughout  the 
■ars,. 

These  stories  are  links 
"•til  join  people  of  various 
"lerations  and  different  na- 
■^is   They  are  an  integral 


'Orn  Pierson  is  a  senior  ma- 
■''"c  in  English.  She  is 
'''ting  her  senior  thesis  on 
*  major  novels  of  Jane 
-'-*'en.  and  has  studied 
^<lren  's  literature. 


part  of  the  cultural  heritage 
of  mankind.  Their  intrinsic 
value,  literary  and  otherwise, 
cannot  be  ignored  and  shunn- 
ed by  those  who  look  only  at 
the  superficial  simplicity  ot 
their  content. 

These  tales  are  not  merely 
amusing  anecdotes  created  to 
placate  children.  They  are 
crafted  pieces  of  art  that  suc- 
cessfully address  a  certain 
audience.  The  earliest  pro- 
moters of  children's 
literature,  Perrault  and  the 
Grimm  brothers,  realized 
this  and  that  the  preservation 
of  these  stories  was  im- 
perative. Children's  stories 
embody  essential  morals  that 
permeate  all  cultures  and 
serve  to  educate  people. 

Children's  literature  is 
neither  superficial  nor 
simplistic.  That  its  appeal 
must  be  aimed  toward  a 
younger,  simpler  audience  is 
true,  but  it  is  not  limited  to 
this  audience  only.  The 
literature  grows  and  expands 
in  meaning  as  a  child's  world 
opens  up  to  him.  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  text  changes  as  the 
child  changes,  develops  as  he 


develops,  and  serves  to  guide 
him  through  these  early 
years.  Literature  is  the 
child's  initial  introduction  in- 
to society;   it  allows  him  to 


tasy  while  demanding  a  con- 
frontation with  realitv.  The 
combination  is  unique  and 
essential  to  the  full  develop- 
ment  of  a   child.   As   in  all 


These  tales...  are  crafted  pieces  of  art 
that  successfully  address  a  certain  au- 
dience. 


discover  and  explore  areas 
otherwise  inaccessible. 

One  excellent  example, 
Harold  and  the  Purple 
Crayon  is  a  favorite  among 
children  of  all  ages.  This  pic- 
ture book  teaches  a  child  that 
he  is  the  creator  of  his  own 
life;  that  opportunities  and 
fears  are  created  by  his  own 
manipulations.  The  child 
through  these  stories,  is  able 
to  experience  and  overcome 
the  most  devastating  things 
that  touch  their  world,  events 
such  as  the  arrival  ot  a  new 
baby  in  their  home  or  an 
overwhelming  fear  of  the 
dark. 

This    literature    otters 
children  an  escape  into  fan- 


literature,  children's 
literature  offers  relevent  and 
irrelevant  areas  of  study; 
There  exists  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad.  However,  those  in- 
terested in  the  study  ot 
literature  should  recognize 
children's  literature  as  a 
valid  area  ot  study.  This 
literature  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  a  child's  interest 
in  adult  forms  of  literature 
can  be  built. 


Artsforum  is  a  weekly  col- 
umn designed  to  provide  in- 
telligent reflections  on  the 
arts.  Anyone  may  contribute; 
interested  contributers 
should  contact  the  Fine  Arts 
editor  at  ext.  321. 


IMAACP  urges  area  reform 


(continued  from  page  1 ) 
However,  he  stressed  that, 
"we  don't  see  a  great  earth- 
shaking  victory  here. ..heaven 
hasn't  come  yet." 

At  the  Tuesday  night  rally 
the  NAACP  chairman  said, 
"Racism  will  never  be  wiped 
out  but  we  can  help  the  solu- 
tion by  standing  up...  with  due 
vigor."  The  rally  marked  the 
third  one  held  in  as  many 
weeks  in  the  small  Baptist 
church  outside  of  Worton.  At- 
tendance increased  with  each 
successive  meeting. 

Burns  asserted  that  blacks 
in  Kent  County  suffer 
discrimination  and  racism, 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  very 
tew  blacks  hold  public  office 
or  high-level  jobs. 


Near  the  conclusion  of  the 
rally  Burns  urged  members 
of  the  black  audience  to  form 
a  committee  to  i""estigate 
the  problems  He  as''  'd  them 
to  draw  up  a  list  c  .emands 
intended  to  "...change  this 
county  and  make  it  better  tor 
black  people."  He  added. 
"The  time  is  out  for  others  to 
make  decisions  tor  us. 


After  Wednesday's  hearing 
Burns  asserted  that  the  Har- 
ris case  marks  no  great  tur- 
naround in  the  alleged  racial 
inequities  in  Kent  County.  He 
implied  that  the  tight  is  not 
over  and  that  the  recently  ap- 
pointed committee  will  mount 
its  investigation  Another  ral- 
ly is  planned  for  Tuesday 
night. 


...For  Buying,  Selling, 

Renting,  Swapping, 

try  the  Classifiecl  Ads. 


1930's.  The  club  was  for 
whites  only,  but  the  per- 
formers were  black,  the 
roster  ot  stars  including  Duke 
ElUngton  and  Cab  Calloway 
in  the  club's  heyday. 

CoppoUa  could  have  im- 
proved The  Cotton  Club  by 
placing  greater  emphasis  on 
the  second  story  line. 
.j\lthough  one  appreciates  the 
Gere/Lane  scenes,  one  also 
tends  to  wonder  what  the 
Williams  brothers  are  doing 
at  the  same  time.  Aside  from 
this.  The  Cotton  Club  is  an  en- 
joyable film,  and  the  viewer 
can  sit  back,  relax,  and  watch 
a  slice  of  America's  past  go 
by. 

The  Cotton  Club  wi'.l  be 
showing  at  the  Chestertown 
Movie  Theatre  this  week. 
Tickets  are  $2.00  for  adults 
and  $1.50  tor  children  under 
12.  Movie  times  are  7:00  p.m. 
and  9:00  p.m.  Friday-Sunday, 
and  7:45  Monday-Thursday. 

l~!Upcoming  events=^ 

Peter  Dimuro 
to  conduct 
master  class 

American  Dance  Festival 
representative  Peter  Dimuro 
will  visit  Washington  College 
on  Thursday,  February  21,  to 
conduct  a  master  class  and  to 
lecture  on  "American 
Modem  Dance  -  Then  and 
Now." 

Dimuro's  Informal  lecture 
program  begins  at  3:00  p.m. 
in  the  Dance  Studio  of  Cain 
Athletic  Center,  and  includes 
rare  footage  of  early  modem 
dance  pioneers.  A  master 
class  in  the  technique  ot 
dancer  Jose  Limon  will  begin 
after  the  lecture  at  4 ;  30  p.m 

Dimuro's  appearance  is 
sponsored  by  the  Washington 
College  Dance  Club. 

Philosopher 
to  speak 

Dr.  William  Gerber,  a 
leading  philosophical  figure 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
will  discuss  "Serenity"  at  the 
William  James  Forum  on 
•Ihursday,  February  28.  The 
program  will  begin  at  7:30 
p.m  •  n  the  Hynson  Lounge. 

Dr.  Gerber  holds  a  doc- 
torate from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. He  is  retired  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  ot  Labor,  where 
he  served  as  a  research 
analyst  on  American 
diplomacy  and  labor  law  in 
foreign  countries. 

"Serenity,"  a  topic  ex- 
plored extensively  by  Stoics 
and  other  ancient 
philosophers,  has  been 
neglected  in  more  recent 
times.  In  his  talk.  Dr.  Gerber 
combines  a  search  for  the 
source  of  serenity  with  a 
series  of  "serenity  exercises" 
in  which  the  audience  can 
participate. 
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Sho'men  feather  Blue  Jays 


SLAM)  John  Goeke  (35)  slams  one  against  the  boards,  preventing  a 
Blue  Jay  basket  in  last  Saturday's  game  against  Hopkins. 


by  CHRIS  DOHERTY 
In  their  last  regular  season 
game  of  the  1985  season,  the 
Sho'men  of  Washington  Col- 
lege shot  down  the  Blue  Jays 
of  Johns  Hopkins  100-63  to 
gain  a  first  place  tie  in  the 
MAC. 

The  Sho'men  started  early, 
and  never  gave  the  Blue  Jays 
a  chance  to  hatch  their  of- 
fense. Led  by  Jeff  Yost,  Leroy 
and  Kurt  Keller,  and  Vince 
Gasior,  the  Sho'men  never  let 
up.  Coach  Finnegan  used  the 
entire  team  effectively  in  his 
game  plan  to  let  Hopkins  antd 
the  MAC  know  "that 
Washington  College  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  Division 
III  powerhouse. 

Coming  off  the  bench,  Sean 
Hewlett,  Dave  Repko,  and 
John  Goeke  all  turned  in  im- 
pressive performances 
against  the  older  Hopkins 
squad.  If  Coach  Finnegan's 
prospects  can  continue  to  pro- 
duce more  of  the  products 
seen  in  recent  years,  a  new 
dynasty  could  change  the 
face  of  Shore  basketball. 

In  their  first  playoff  game 

Thursday,     the    Sho'men 

_  traveled  to  Pennsylvania  to 

I  meet  Muhlenberg  —  ranked 

"number  one  in  their  division 

I  this  year.   The  Sho'men  all 

gseem    confident    that    if 

-^  everyone   plays   as   well   as 

I  they  have  been  playing  in  the 

I  past  weeks,  the  Sho'men  will 

"advance  to  another  round  of 

the  highly  competitive  NCAA 

Division  III  playoffs.        


Defense  proved   to  be  a   key  factor  in  the  100-63  victory 
Hopkins,  as  Kurt  Keller  (33)  demonstrates. 


Need  A  Break  From  Dining  Hall 

Food,  That  Will  Fit  Your  Dining 

Hall  Budget? 

We  have  the  answer  right  around  the  corner. 


^ 


/^»te2: 


NOT  REDEEMABLE  DURING  SPECIALS 


Limit  1  PluaH 
Dollaipetpersoi 


litakes20miDDie«to    \ 
nikeadeihdougb  paii. 
U  f  od'ic  in  a  hurrv.  call  ahead. 
We'll  have  11  laady  eIkd  you  anive. 

Redeemable  with  the  purchase 
o/auy  MEDIUM  or  LARGE-SIZE  PIZZA 


OBiuidsHmklim  ^""'"-"^t^  THE  PIZZA  HUTS 

ONE  PIZZA  HUT  BUCK 


Men's  tennis  displays  new  faces 


byFREDWYMAN 
While  tennis  is  known  as  a 
spring  sport,  the  Washington 
College  Men's  tennis  team 
has  been  pounding  the  coiirts 
since  the  beginning  of  the 
first  semester  and  are  now 


poised  and  ready  to  take  aim 
at  one  of  their  most  challeng- 
ing schedules  in  recent  years. 
Prior  to  their  opening 
match  against  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege on  March  20,  the 
Shoremen  will  scrimmage  a 


^.J^  Brambles 

"^^^  MENSWEAR 

"OMTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE  " 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 


DOWNTOWN 
CHESTERTOWN.MD  21620 


PHONE 
(301)778-6090 


'St.  Patrick's  Day  Party' 

Saturday,  March  16 

Dinner  &  Dancing 

to  the  music  of 

Dave  Brand 

For  reservations  call  778-2100 


Middle  States  team  Febrii 
22,  the  Colonials  of  Geo 
Washington  Univers 
March  2,  and  then  embark 
a  spring  trip  to  Soi 
Carolina.  While  in  Caroli 
the  W.C.  netters  will  pla 
match  nearly  every  day,  I 
ing  such  colleges  as  Fun 
University,  Limestone  ( 
lege,  Anderson  College,  Gi 
ner  Webb  College,  Southi 
Missouri  State,  and  Can 
Newman  College. 

The  composition  of 
year's  Shore  squad  will 
drastically  different  than 
years  past.  Following  a  '■ 
cessful  recruiting  year, 
W.C.  team  will  be  made  ul 
four  transfers,  2  freshra 
and  four  veterans, 
transfers  include  Ross  ( 
eman  {Pikesville,  Md.),  P 
Bress  (Potomac,  Md.), 
Gray  (Greenville,  S.C),  i 
Qaudio  Gonzalez  (Mexico 
ty,  Mexico).  The  fresM 
are  David  Dill  (Dover,  C* 
(continued  on  p 
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MISS  D'S 
SNACKBAR 
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mm 
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Dougal 
mends 
college's 

aches, 
pains 


BVAUUKAM.fHlUlJPUN 

Got  an  ache?  Go  see  Tony. 
Got  a  swollen  ankle?  Go  see 
Tony.  Dozens  of  students  in 
fact  go  see  Tony  Dougal, 
Athletic  Director,  every  day 
for  treatment  —  players  of 
basketball,  lacrosse,  field 
hockey,  crew  and  baseball 
alike. 

He  wasn't  always  a  trainer. 
In  the  early  1930's,  "Nouk" 
Dougal  lettered  in  four  sports 
at  Temple  University:  foot- 
ball, basketball,  baseball  and 
track.  He  even  declined  a 
strong  contract  with  the  New 
York  Yankees  to  complete  his 
education. 

Before  graduate  school, 
Tony  played  a  full  season  at 
Fenway  Park  with  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  and  even  played 
tackle  for  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles. 

After  receiving  his  Master 
Sciences  Degree  in  Physical 
Education  and  Health  at  Col- 
umbia, Tony  became  head 
trainer,  assistant  professor  of 
Physical  Education,  assistant 
football  coach  and  head  coach 
for  hockey  and  lacrosse  at 
University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

From  1947-1962,  Dougal 
served  as  head  trainer  and 
assistant  football  coach  at 
Dartmouth  College. 

In  1962  he  moved  to  Boston 
.  University  to  teach  athletic 
training  and  corrective 
therapy  for  both  graduates 
and  undergraduates.  Tony 
even  arranged  for  the  Univer- 
sity to  underwrite  the  tuitions 
of  those  seniors  in  his  Clinical 
Corrective  Therapy  course 
who  had  potential  in  the  field. 

As  Athletic  Trainer,  Tony 
treats  three  major  types  of  in- 
juries: sprains,  strains  and 
contusions  (he  even  designed 
his  own  fiberglass  heel  cup 
for  protecting  foot  bruises). 

Here  at  WC,  lacrosse  alone 
offers  enough  injuries  to  keep 
Tony    occupied,     not    only 
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because  of  its  aggressive 
nature,  but  because  it  has  the 
greatest  number  of  par- 
ticipants. 

In  his  five  years  of  devoted 
service  to  WC,  Tony  has  built 
quite  a  strong  relationship 
with  the  Health  Service.  As  a 
trainer,  he  will  not  make  any 
diagnoses,  leaving  this 
responsibility  to  the  doctors. 


drug/alcohol  abstinence.  "An 
athlete  must  be  sensible,"  he 
says,  for  instance,  "Pain  is  no 
evil  unless  it  conquers." 

Anyone  who  visits  Tony  to 
"get  taped"  trusts  his  judge- 
ment and  respects  his  advice. 
In  his  decades  of  contribution 
to  athletics,  Tony's  fans  have 
duly  honored  him  with  more 
awards  than   can   t>e  easily 


awards,  trophies  and  game 
tialls  speaks  for  itself. 

Coach  Finnegan  said  foui 
years  ago,  after  only  one 
season  with  Tony,  "I  think 
having  a  trainer  with  Tony's 
expertise,  experience  and  ge- 
nuine interest  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  athletes  and 
other  students  is  the  best 
thing  that  has  happened  to 


A  WEALTH  OF  EXPERIENCE  Trainer  Tony  Dugal  has  played  with  the  Boston  Red  Sox  and  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles.  Today  he  plays  an  important  role  as  Athletic  Director,  meeting  the  needs  of  Iniured  WC  athletes  like 
Laura  Pierson  each  day 

listed,  but  some  of  his  most 

treasured  include:  a  citation 

for    over     1000    hours    of 

volunteer  work  with  the  Red 

Cross,  athletic  trainer  in  the 

Montreal  Olympics  in   1976, 

and  inductee  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hall  of  Fame. 


Tony  defines  his  duties  to 
treatment,  protection  and 
care.  Encouraging  this  kind 
of  collaboration,  the  trainer 
and  the  health  staff  often 
alleviates  the  need  for  expen- 
sive hospital  therapy. 

Good  training,  Tony  ex- 
plains, should  consist  of 
wholesome  physical  fitness,  a 
healthy  mental  attitude,  pro- 
per nutrition,  good  rest  and 


The  sentimental  decorating 
of  the  trainer's  office  with 
photos,  newspaper  clippings. 


our  athletic  program  in  the  20 
years  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  college"  (1981). 

Wrapping  yet  another  knee, 
Tony  concludes  his  story  with 
a  sigh;  Washington  College 
can  be  assured  of  his  con- 
tinued dedication.  As  Tony 
believes,  "You  don't  go  look- 
ing for  happiness.  It  comes  in 
quietly  when  you're  helping 
others."  , 


Softball  gears  up  for  tough  spring  season 


by  HOLLY  WALBERT 
The  women's  Softball  team 
has  started  its  rigorous  train- 
ing in  preparation  for  the  up- 
coming season.  Hopes  are 
high  and  goals  have  been  set 
to  strive  for  a  successful 
season  this  year. 

Under  the  new  leadership 
and  training  of  Coach  Diane 
Guinan  and  assistant  Anne 
Plummer,  the  team  works 
hard  at  specially  designed 
practices  aimed  not  only  at 
increasing  strength  and  play- 
ing ability,  but  also  spirit  and 
mental  awareness  of  the 
game. 

Veterans  of  the  W.C.  soft- 
ball  team  include  Kelly 
Cupka,  Sue  Cupka,  Maria 
Leonard,  Flossie  Stewart  and 
Sara  Welch.  Coach  Guinan 
feels  that  each  of  these 
players  are  skilled  and 
talented  and  that  they  all 
possess  the  ability  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  team. 

Newcomers  to  the  team  this 
year  are  Holly  Walbert,  Beth 
Woj  ciechowski ,  Lisa 
Overstreet,  Jackie  Longdon, 
and  Cora  Shorter.  The 
freshmen  are  overwhelming- 
ly positive  about  the  upcom- 


ing season.  Langdon  spoke 
for  them  all  when  she  said, 
"I'm  looking  forward  to 
becoming  a  closer  and  better 
team  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses and  as  we  experience 
more  practices  and  games  as 
a  unit." 


The  outstanding  natural 
ability  of  many  of  the  players 
is  a  definite  plus  to  the  team. 
Strength  also  lies  in  the  abili- 
ty of  team  members  to 
analyze  play,  interpret 
signals,  and  make  snap  deci- 
sions. 


A  World  of  Exciting 
Gift  Ideas 


Telephone:  (301)  778-5612 
Kent  Plaza  Shopping  Center  ■  Chestertown,  MD  21620 


Coley 


Charlie        Laura 


Ye  Olde  Towne  Barber  &  Stylists 

A  &  P  Parking  Lot 
Chestertown.  Maryland  21620 


open 
Monday-Saturday 


phone 
778-4771 


A  potential  weakness  of  the 
team  appears  to  be  its  small 
size  which  does  not  allow 
room  for  many  absences  or 
injuries. 

Despite  this  small  disad- 
vantage.    Coach    Guinan 


strongly  feels  that,  "If  we  can 
work  hard  and  tap  our  poten- 
tial, I  believe  we  can  do  real 
well."  So  if  you've  got  spirit, 
come  on  out  and  support  the 
team  by  cheering  them  on  to 
a  winning  season. 


^^        CELEBRATE  WITH 
NON-ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

*Available  in  the  C-House 
featuring 


Mi 


BIRELL 


It 


THE  LARGEST  SELLING  LIGHT  BREW  IN  EUROPE. 
IT'S  NON-ALCOHOLIC. .AND  BEST  OF  ALL  IT 
HAS  THE  GREAT  TASTE  OF  IMPORTED  BEER. 

41.50 

WELCH'S  "SPARKLING"  GRAPE  JUICE 
(Red  or  White) 
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Sports  figures  gain  berth  in  philosophy  hall  of  fame 


The  other  day  in  his  modem 
philosophy  course.  Dr.  Ander- 
son brought  up  the  idea  of  a 
philosophy  hall  of  fame.  He 
mentioned  the  names  of 
several  great  thinkers  who 
might  make  charter  member- 
ship and  why. 

Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes, 
and  John  Locke  would  all  be 
good  members  of  this  elite 
club.  However,  since  Pro- 
fessor Anderson's  idea  ob- 
viously borrows  from  the 
world  of  sports  it  would  only 
be  fair  that  several  athletes 
and  team  owners  also  be  in- 
cluded in  this  shrine  when  it  is 
erected. 

Many  athletes  are 
philosophical  people  and  they 
can  be  broken  up  into  several 
groups.  First  there  are  the 
Platonic  thinkers.  Foremost 
of  the  Platonists  is  none  other 
than  Howard  Cosell  —  the 
philosopher  king  from  Plato's 
Republic.  For  many  years  he 
assured  Americans  that  he 
was  simply  "telling  it  like  it 
is,"     which    leads    one    to 


playing  the  field 

by  jack  gildeti 


believe  that  he  was  certainly 
acquainted  with  the  forms. 

The  next  Platonist  would 
have  to  be  St.  Louis  Cardinal 
pitching  great,  Dizzy  Dean. 
After  his  playing  days  were 
over  he  became  a  broad- 
caster of  baseball  and  un- 
fortunately his  grammer  was 
not  as  effective  as  his 
fastball. 

His  broken  English  caused 
many  people  to  write  letters 
to  the  television  station 
claiming  that  his  bad  habits 
were  harmful  for  children 
who  listened  to  him.  One 
could  say  he  was  corrupting 
the  youth. 

No  one  made  "Dean"  drink 
hemlock  but  the  cries  that  he 
be  released  from  his  job  had 


to  be  disheartening  consider- 
ing this  all  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  Depression. 
"Ole  Diz"  just  took  it  all  in 
stride,  though,  and  defended 
his  oratory  skill  by  claiming 
that,  "A  lot  of  people  who 
don't  say  ain't  —  ain't  eaten." 
Point  well  taken. 

As  popular  as  the  Platonists 
were  in  their  day,  they  are  no 
longer  the  dominating  people 
in  sports.  The  80's  are  filled 
with  Aristotelian  thinkers. 
For  example,  most  of  today's 
drug  addicted  players  pro- 
bably agree  that  all  things 
aim  toward  happiness,  which 
in  this  case  is  located  in  South 
America. 

Another  example  of 
Aristotelian  thought  influenc- 


ing sport  would  be  present  in 
the  person  of  none  other  than 
Bob  Irsay.  The  carpet  bagging 
owner  of  the  pitiful  In- 
dianapolis Colts,  formerly  the 
Baltimore  Colts,  must  fancy 
himself  the  "prime  mover." 
Aristotle  himself  would  pro- 
bably agree  that  Irsay  must 
be  the  "prime  mover"  since 
the  ancient  philosopher  never 
talked  about  the  "prime 
jackass." 

As  great  as  Aristotle  is,  he 
is  not  beyond  reproach.  When 
a  person  looks  at  Mark 
Gastineau  insanely  doing  a 
sack  dance  that  person  must 
wonder  if  Aristotle  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about  when  he 
claimed  that  all  men  are  ra- 
tional. 

Next  are  those  athletes  who 
follow  assorted  philosophers. 
Babe  Ruth,  the  former 
Yankee  slugger,  is  obviously 
a  Cartesian.  Judging  by  his 
beer  belly  one  can  only  guess 


Men's  tennis  faces  tough  schedule 


continued  from  page  10) 
and  David  Marshalf  ( Miltord, 
Del.).  Returning  from  last 
year's  team  will  be  the 
squad's  MVP  Dulin  Clark  of 
Chestertown,  Md.,  Seniors 
Bryan  Bishop  (Pocomoke, 
Md.),  Sebastian  Graf  von 
Korff  (Largo,  Fla.)  and  Ted 
Jenkins  (Darien,  Conn.). 

The  fall  campaign  opened 
with  the  doubles  team  of 
David  Marshall  and  Sebas- 
tian Graf  von  Korff  winning 
the  Milford  Men's  Doubles 
Tournament.  A  week  later 
Ross  Coleman  and  Marshall 
gained  the  finals  in  doubles  at 
the  Salisbury  Men's  Open  on- 
ly to  lose  to  second  semester 
transfer  Tim  Gray  and 
former  Maryland  teammate 
Kurt  Carter.  Coleman  was 
also  a  semifinalist  in  the 
singles  of  the  64  man  draw. 

Coleman  and  Marshall 
teamed  up  again  in  the  Dover 
Men's  Doubles  Tournament. 
This  time  the  Shore  tandem 
reached  the  semi-finals  losing 
to  the  eventual  champions  in 


three  close  sets.  Freshman 
David  Dill  and  former  high 
school  teammate  Vince  Max- 
imo copped  the  "B"  flight  ti- 
tle of  the  same  tournament. 

With  the  onset  of  winter  the 
tournament  circuit  switched 
to  singles  and  moved  indoors. 
The  December  installment  of 
the  Sea  Colony  Grand  Prix 
held  in  Bethany  Beach,  Del. 
was  the  first  of  these  tour- 
naments. David  Marshall 
edged  teammate  Claudio 
Gonzalez  to  capture  this  in- 
itial Grand  Prix  event.  In  the 
January  tournament,  Mar- 
shall and  Gonzalez  again  met 
in  the  finals.  This  time  Gon- 
zalez was  victorious.  Tim 
Gray  was  a  semifinalist  in  the 
same  tournament. 


Gonzalez  continued  his  str- 
ing of  consecutive  champion- 
ship appearances  as  he  was 
the  ruimer  up  in  the  Dover  In- 
door Men's  Singles  Cham- 
pionships. While  Gonzalez 
was  competing  in  Dover, 
David  Marshall,  Paul  Bress, 
and  Tim  Gray  were  playing 
the  prestigious  National 
Amateur  Indoor  Tournament 
in  Fairfax,  Va.  Each  player 
won  their  opening  round  mat- 
ches only  to  succumb  to  seed- 
ed players  in  the  round  of  32. 

In  the  most  recent  tourna- 
ment played,  Tim  Gray  and 
W.C.  alumnus  Holly  Bramble 
never  lost  a  set  in  capturing 
the  10  Annual  Dover  Mixed 
Doubles  Championship, 
February  3-4. 


Chestertown  Movie  Theater 

starring  Richard  Gere  in 

Cotton  Club"(Ri  Feb.  22nd  -  28th 
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that  he  had  a  'cogito"  argu- 
ment of  his  own  "I  drink, 
therefore  I  am."  If  that  is  not 
a  certain  and  unchanging  pro- 
position then  I  don't  know 
what  is. 

Finally,  we  are  left  only 
with  that  great  empiricist 
Muhamed  All.  The  former 
heavy  weight  champ  proved 
that  John  Locke  was  at>- 
solutely  right  when  he  claim- 
ed that  all  men  have  a  tabula 
rasa,  that  is,  blank  mind.  Of 
course  Ali  did  not  start  that 
way,  but  thanks  to  Joe 
Frazier  and  Larry  Holmes  he 
eventually  got  there. 

Well,  this  is  the  list  of  the 
philosopher  athlete  members 
of  the  philosophy  hall  of  fame. 
At  the  end  of  the  semester 
maybe  this  sports  columnist 
could  be  included,  providing 
he  receives  an  A  in  modern 
philosophy.  Are  your  reading 
Dr.  Anderson? 


'  athlete  of  the  week 


Unselfish  Leroy  Keller 
proves  strong  in  clutch 

by  DAN  GERSTENFELD 

Because  of  his  excellent  performance  against  #3  rank- 
ed Division  III  Widener,  Leroy  Keller  has  been  named 
Athlete  of  the  Week. 

Leroy  came  off  the  bench  against  Widener  to  score  16 
points  and  10  assists  to  help  lead  the  Shoremen  to  a  60-54 
victory. 

Leroy,  a  clutch  player,  is  extremely  unselfish  on  and 
off  the  court.  Termed  a  "Roll-Player"  by  friends,  Leroy 
typifies  the  perfect  court  general,  calmly  picking  apart 
opposing  defenses,  as  well  as  supporting  fellow  players. 

Leroy  has  no  qualms  about  being  the  sixth  man  on  the 
team.  It  is  plain  to  see  that  he  is  a  vital  part  of  the  team 
as  he  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  each  game. 

Asked  about  the  victory,  the  6'3"  senior  guard  stated 
"The  crowd  definately  played  a  major  role,  especially 
those  in  section  321,  who  were  extremely  vocal." 


Housing  situation  to  brighten  next  semester 

Frats,  co-eds 
to  live  in 
Cuilen  Complex 


by  SUSAN  DEPASQUALE 

The  Deans  of  Student  Af- 
fairs have  begun  to  form  ten- 
tative guidelines  for  campus 
housing  next  semester. 

The  opening  of  the  newly 
renovated  CuUen  dormitories 
will  provide  106  new  spots  for 
students,  effectively  ending 
the  present  overcrowding 
situation. 

"There  should  be  many 
more  singles  available  to 
students,"  noted  student 
Dean  Kelley-Mclntyre. 

The  Cullen  dorms  will  be 
composed  of  three  separate 
wings,  each  containing  foiu' 
floors.  The  central  section 
will  be  used  to  house 
members  of  the  currently 
displaced  Theta  and  Lambda 
fraternities. 

Each  fraternity  will  occupy 
two  floors  and  will  have  the 
use  of  a  lounge,  designed  to 
serve  as  a  chapter  room. 

The  Student  Affairs  Deans 
have  suggested  a  unique  ar- 
rangement for  the  Worcestor 
section  of  the  Cullen  complex. 
The  wing  contains  a  spacious 
apartment  that  Mclntyre 
hopes  "might  be  a.nice  incen- 
tive to  a  faculty  member. ' ' 

Once  this  faculty  member 
is  selected,  Mclntyre  plans  to 
establish  "a  co-ed  section  of 


upperclassmen  whose  in- 
terests are  centered  around 
those  of  the  faculty 
member." 

If  interest  warrants,  the 
wing  will  guarantee  24-hour 
quiet  hours  for  its  40  co-ed  in- 
habitants. Commented  Mcln- 
tyre, "In  years  past  we've  of- 
fered the  option  of  quiet  hous- 


ing   but    we've    never    had 
enough  students  opt  for  it." 

The  Wicomico  end  of  the 
Cullen  complex  tentatively 
will  be  used  to  house  male 
students.  In  the  basement  of 
the  section  lies  the  newly- 
devised  all-campus  Social 
Center.  The  large  room  has 
entrances  independent  from 


the  rest  of  the  building. 

Mclntyre  explained  that 
the  party  center  will  be 
available  to  any  group  on 
campus.  Use  of  the  facility 
will  be  offered  on  a  first 
come,  first  serve  basis. 

Both  the  Minta  Martin  Dor- 
mitory and  Reid  Hall  will 
undergo     renovations     next 


This  nearly  completed  apartment 
member  next  semester.  The  Deans 
perclassmen. 


in  the  Worcester  wing  of  the  Cullen  Complex  will  probably  house  a  faculty 
of  Student  Affairs  tentatively  plan  to  make  the  wing  a  co-ed  dorm  for  up- 


semester.  However,  the 
nature  of  these  repairs  will 
allow  women  to  continue  to 
live  in  the  dormitories 
throughout  the  year. 

Deans  Mclntyre  and  Maxcy 
have  received  suggestions  to 
create  a  co-ed  floor  in  Kent  ' 
House.  If  student  response 
supports  the  suggestion  the 
Deans  will  act  upon  it. 

"Personally,  I  think  co-ed 
housing  is  very  successful." 
Pointing  to  the  third  floor  in 
Caroline  House,  Mclntyre 
finds  that  the  co-ed  situation 
cuts  down  on  noise  levels  and 
generally  offers  "a  congenial 
atmosphere  more  conducive 
to  studying." 

Both  Mclntyre  and  Maxcy 
want  to  effect  a  better 
balance  next  semester  in  the 
variety  of  housing  offered  to 
men  and  women.  They 
believe  that  the  renovations 
of  the  men's  dormitories, 
have  given  women  a  definite 
edge  in  housing  choices  in  re- 
cent years. 

Applications  for  students 
interested  in  special  interest 
housing  will  be  distributed 
late  in  March.  The  Student 
Affairs  Deans  assert  that 
they  will  be  responsive  to  all 
requests  made  by  special  in- 
terest groups. 

Mclntyre  assured  that  all 
current  plans  for  housing  are 
still  tentative  and  she  urges 
students  to  offer  their  input  to 
the   Student   Affairs    Office. 


Honors  program  completes  pilot  stage 


by  HARRIS  WHITBECK 
After  two  years  of  testing 
pilot  programs,  the  Ad  Hoc 
committee  on  the  Honors  Pro- 
gram is  ready  to  submit  a 
proposal  to  the  faculty  that 
will  make  an  Honors  Pro- 
gram a  permanent  part  of  the 
college's  curriculum. 

If  approved,  the  program, 
which  has  been  in  the 
developing  stages  since  April 


1983,  will  consist  of  a  series  of 
honors  courses  that  will  per- 
mit students  of  higher  than 
average  class  standing  a 
chance  to  compete  for  honors. 
So  far,  two  upper-level 
honors  seminars  and  one 
freshman-level  honors 
seminar  have  been  offered  as 
pilot  courses.  This  semester, 
three  honors  seminars  and  an 
honors  lab  are  being  offered. 


The  Academic  Council  that 
is  proposing  the  honors  pro- 
gram seems  to  agree  that  this 
kind  of  program  is  suitable 
for  WC.  Unlike  other  Honors 
programs,  this  one  is 
centered  on  a  group  of 
courses  rather  than  a  group 
of  special  students:  "(this 
type  of  program)  avoids  the 
threat  of  separating  out  an 
elitist    group,"    the    Council 


asserts. 

The  honors  courses  will 
focus  on  interdisciplinary 
topics  at  the  upper  levels  and ' 
special  sections  of  regular 
course  offerings  will  be 
recorded  as  honors  courses 
for  freshmen. 

In  proposing  the  Honors 
Program,  the  Academic 
Council  will  bring  up  six 
points  that   it  feels   will   be 


Fake  ID  cracl<down  proposed 


by  AUDRA  PHIUPPON 
Legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed in  the  Maryland  State 
Legislature  which  would  in- 
crease the  penalty  for  the 
misrepresentation  of  age  to 
obtain  alcoholic  beverages 
from  a  civil  to  a  criminal  of- 
fense. 

Delegates  Paul  Muldowney 
(D- Washington)  and  George 
Littrell  (D-Frederick) 
believe  that  boosting  the 
penalty    against    age 


misrepresentation  will 
discoiu-age  non-legal  drinkers 
from  trying  to  buy  alcohol. 

The  delegates  propose  that 
the  use  of  a  fake  identification 
by  offenders  over  18  years 
old,  but  under  21  years, 
should  be  a  crime  worthy  of  a 
$1,000  fine  or  up  to  a  6-month 
imprisonment  or  both. 

Despite  honorable  inten- 
tions, the  proposed  penalties 
are  not  gaining  much  support 
on    campus:     "They're    too 


harsh,"  some  Washington 
College  students  complain. 

Currently,  18-to-21  year 
olds  caught  using  fake  ID'S 
are  charged  with  a  civil  cita- 
tion and  they  may  be  sentenc- 
ed to  community  service  or 
charged  a  fine  up  to  $100. 

Most  students  and  faculty 
agree  that  some  form  of 
punishment  should  exist  for 
using  an  illegal  ID,  and  most 
believe  the  present  laws  are 
adequate,  but,  "Trying  to  buy 


alcohol  is  just  not  that  serious 
an  offense"  explained  one 
W.C.  sophomore. 

Employees  of  the  Blue  Bird 
Tavern  argue  that  "Kids  are 
going  to  try  to  drink  anyway 
and  it's  a  bit  silly  to  try  to 
deter  them."  They  don't 
understand  or  care  for  the 
value  of  money  (a  fine,  for  ex- 
ample) and  therefore  raising 
the  penalty  will  be  ineffective 
as  a  preventative  measure. 
(continued  on  page  5) 


essential  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

It  will  be  proposed  that  an 
Honors  Program  Committee 
consisting  of  faculty 
members,  the  Dean  of  the 
College  and  two  students 
oversee  the  program  and  ap- 
prove courses  for  inclusion  in 
it. 

In  addition,  it  will  be  pro- 
posed that  each  department 
offer  a  section  of  its  distribu- 
tion courses  as  an  honors  sec- 
tion and  that  honors  courses 
count  towards  distribution  or 
major  requirements. 

Finally,  the  council  will 
propose  that  a  limit  of  two 
honors  courses  per  semester 
be  set  for  students  and  that 
these  courses  be  recorded  in 
transcripts  as  being  honors 
courses. 

The  proposal  goes  before 
the  faculty  tor  approval  on 
Monday  night  during  the 
monthly  faculty  meeting. 
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Fazing   hazing 

The  Maryland  Senate  voted  45-0  in  favor  of  a  bill  bann- 
ing hazing  in  state  school.  The  bill  carries  a  six-month 
jail  sentence  and  a  $500  maximum  fine. 

This  bill  represents  a  long  needed  restriction  on 
fraternity  and  sorority  pledging  rituals.  In  the  past, 
there  have  been  serious  injuries  and  even  deaths  incur- 
red through  hazing.  A  dangerous  factor  of  pledging,  haz- 
ing is  at  best  an  excuse  for  recklessness  and,  at  times, 
violence. 

The  supposed  orienting  theme  of  Greek  organizations 
is  a  unity  of  men  and  women  who  share  common  in- 
terests and  aid  each  other  in  their  endeavors.  Hazing  is 
often  a  very  degrading  experience  for  pledges.  This  fact 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  unifying  theme  of  frater- 
nities and  sororities.  Cannot  pledging  be  fun,  safe  and  in 
accordance  with  the  purpose  of  Greek  organizations? 

Hazing  often  occurs  during  the  evening  hours  and 
lasts  well  into  the  night.  Studying  also  often  occurs  dur- 
ing these  hours.  Hazing  can  be  considered  to  be 
academically  disruptive  to  the  pledging  student. 
Students  should  be  able  to  commit  to  a  fraternity /sorori- 
ty without  having  to  worry,  the  night  before  an  exam, 
about  whether  or  not  they  will  be  abducted  by  their 
brothers/sisters  and  left  with  25?  and  a  blanket  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere. 

The  hazing  bill  also  forces  an  element  of  responsibility 
and  maturity  upon  Greek  organizations.  At  college  age, 
members  should  realize,  accept  and  act  in  accordance 
with  their  position  as  brothers  and  sisters.  A  Greek 
Organization  should  be  centered  around  constructive 
fun.  Fraternities/sororities  which  haze  neglect  their 
responsibility  as  an  organization.  They  must  unders- 
tand that  to  haze  is  to  degrade,  humiliate  and  endanger 
pledges. 

The  House  of  Delegates  will  vote  on  the  bill  next  and, 
if  approved,  will  go  the  Governor's  desk  for  his 
signature.  This  bill  will  affect  all  schools  receiving  state 
aid,  of  which  Washington  College  is  one. 

C.J.Y. 
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commentary 


Priorities  must  be  established 


Spring  cleaning  is  a  state  of 
mind,  a  reassessment  and 
reorganization  of  life.  As  the 
season  draws  near,  it  seems 
that  spring  cleaning  is 
necessary  at  Washington  Col- 
lege —  a  time  to  look  around 
and  see  if  our  social  founda- 
tions  are   strong   enough   to 


Sandy  Hlortdahl 


support  the  kind  of  communi- 
ty that  we  want  to  encourage. 
The  tall  semester  saw  many 
strange  events:  a  fraternity 
was  moved  from  its  house, 
overcrowding  caused  discon- 
tent, and  the  scandal  of  the 
broken  pottery  raised  many 
eyebrows.  Now  we  must  look 
at  our  goals,  our  complaints, 
our  feelings. 

For  example,  many  voices 
have  been  raised  in  defense  of 
the  fraternity  and  pressure 

letters  to  the  editor: 


has  been  put  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  provide 
suitable  chapter  rooms  next 
year.  This  is  understandable, 
and  it  is  a  known  tact  that 
fraternities  and  sororities 
supply  a  great  deal  of  social 
entertainment.  But  has 
anyone  questioned  why  the 
buildings  were  lost  in  the  first 
place? 

Also,  considering  the 
number  of  complaints  raised, 
it  would  seem  that 
Washington  College  provides 
little  more  than  beer  parties. 
Is  it  true?  Why  are  there  only 
twelve  people  at  the  student 
music  recital  on  February 
27?  Why  was  the  literary 
house  Christmas  poetry 
reading  cancelled  for  "lack  of 
interest"? 

Is  it  that  we  really  have  lit- 
tle appreciation  for  the  arts? 
It  seems  that  a  liberal  arts 
college  of  our  reknown  would 
bolster  a  respect  for  talent, 
the  imagination,  and  culture 


in  general.  The  administra- 
tion failed  to  adequately  han- 
dle the  Case  of  the  Broken 
Pottery,  and  student  support 
fell  on  the  side  of  the  accused. 
No  one,  however,  stopped  to 
consider  the  ramifications  of 
the  occurrence  itself.  Two 
students  actually  destroyed 
the  effort  and  pride  of  artistic 
endeavor.  It  is  true  that  we 
wish  to  live  in  a  community 
that  overlooks  such  actions? 

Many  students  at 
Washington  College  are  ar- 
tists in  their  own  right  —  not 
just  musicians,  dramatists, 
painters,  and  writers  —  but 
also  any  who  strive  for 
perfection  using  their  skills. 
Yet,  we  overlook  this  in  favor 
of  social  entertainment.  A  re- 
evaluation  is  indeed 
necessary  so  that  aU  can  ex- 
cell  in  an  environment  of  ac- 
ceptance and  innovation. 

Sandy  Hiortdahl  is  a  senior 
majoring  in  English. 


Reporting    tactics    questioned 


il 


I  am  writing  this  letter  in 
response  to  an  article  that 
was  published  in  your  paper 
on  February  15, 1985. 

The  manner  in  which  this 
article  was  obtained  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  done  in  an 
unethical  manner.  I  was  call- 
ed and  asked  if  I  would  agree 
to  be  interviewed  about  DWI 
arrests  in  Chestertown.  My 
reply  was  that  in  the  past 
when  I  was  interviewed,  the 
words  that  came  out  of  my 
mouth  were  too  often  not 
those  which  appeared  in 
print.  I  asked  for  and  was 
given  a  list  of  written  ques- 
tions to  which  I  furnished 
written  answers. 


There  was  no  mention  of 
some  type  of  dispute  over  the 
manner  in  which  a  certain 
student  was  treated  or  that 
some  other  student  was  given 
some  type  of  alleged 
preferential  treatment.  It 
was  my  belief  that  the  article 
would  consist  of  the  questions 
submitted  to  me  and  my 
replies.  What  appeared  was 
my  replies  edited  and  played 
up  against  some  vague  ac- 
cusations made  by  some  un- 
named students. 

I  would  think  it  only  fair 
that  I  be  apprised  beforehand 
of  any  alleged  allegations  of 
misconduct.  Since  reading 
the  article,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  develop  any  informa- 


the 
the 


tion  to  substantiate 
allegation  made  by 
mystery  students. 

Your  article,  I  think,  un- 
fairly impugns  the  dignity  of 
my  department,  the  State  At- 
torney's office,  the  courts  and 
the  honest  attorneys  in  our 
town. 

Mauritz  Stetson 

Chief  of  Police 

Chestertown  Police 

Editor's  Note:  In  regard  to 
the  article  entitled  "Students 
Arrested  for  DWI"  published 
in  the  February  15  issue  ol 
The  Elm,  According  to  the 
anonymous  male  student  who 
was  quoted  he  did  in  fact 
receive  a  citation  for  DWI 


Absence  of  pro-defense  speakers  noted 
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In  his  latest  letter  to  the 
Elm  (Feb.  15)  Christopher 
Doherty  claims  that  it  Is 
"preposterous  to  say  that 
every  speaker  at  Washington 
College  over  the  past  two 
years  has  not  been  pro- 
defense.  Governor  Hughes, 
Senators  Mathias  and  Sar- 
banes,  Mayor  Schaeffer  (sic), 
Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Con- 
nor, to  name  a  few  would  be 
insulted  at  such  an  accusa- 
tion. So  would  William  Simon, 
Congressman  Constable,  Con- 
gressman  Boiling,  and 
gay/Conservative  Con- 
gressman Bauman",  he 
writes. 

A  distinction  is  called  for 
between  a  person  who  is  pro- 
defense,  and  who  having  a 
public  forum,  uses  it  to  pro- 
mote a  stronger  military 
defense  posture,  and  someone 
who,  while  not  anti-defense, 
remains  silent  on  the  subject, 
either  through  unfamiliarity 
with  the  issue  or  indifference. 

I  did  not  attend  the  ad- 
dresses of  Governor  Hughes 
and  Mayor  Shcaetfer,  but  I 


doubt  they  called  for 
strengthening  our  military 
defenses  in  the  face  of  the 
Soviet  threat. 

Senators  Mathias  and  Sar- 
banes  have  been  listed  for 
years  on  the  defense  index  of 
the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil as  occupying  the  lowest 
percentile  for  defense  support 
based  on  their  voting  records. 
I  do  not  remember  Sarbanes 
ever  voting  for  a  new  defense 
system,  and  Mathias  has  a 
record  which  is  only  sUghtly 
less  bad. 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Con- 
nor has  never  revealed  her 
views  on  defense,  as  far  as  I 
know.  She  gave  a  brief,  non- 
political  talk  at  a  convocation 
ceremony  on  the  power  of  the 
individual. 

I  missed  some  of  the  debate 
between  Congressman  Con- 
stable and  Mr.  Boiling,  but 
during  the  time  I  was  there 
the  debate  was  entirely  about 
economics.  I  saw  nothing 
about  defense  in  the  Elm. 

The  two  times  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Boiling  speak  at  WC  he 
was  attacking  the  Reagan  ad- 


ministration which  is  trying 
to  build  up  U.S.  defenses. 

Former  Congressman 
Bauman  was  a  pro-defense 
activist.  He  was  not  invited 
by  the  James  Forum  to  speak 
about  defense,  however,  but 
about  homosexuality. 

That  leaves  WUliam  Simon 
who  had  been  invited  to  speak 
some  years  back,  but  who  had 
taken  a  raincheck.  He 
devoted  part  of  his  speech  to 
warning  about  the  Soviet 
threat.  Unfortunately  this 
was  delivered  as  a  com- 
mencement address  a  week 
after  college  had  adjourned, 
so  it  was  heard  only  by 
members  of  one  graduating 
class. 

Complementing  this  almost 
non-existent  record  of 
defense  advocacy  at 
Washington  College  (an  in- 
stitution named  for  a  lifelong 
soldier  and  the  first  leader  of 
America's  armed  forces)  a 
procession  of  speakers  has 
preached  the  chimerical  and 
deadly  doctrin  misnamed 
"arms  control."  It  is  time  to 
let  the  other  side  be  heard. 

Henry  Rosin 


SAB  letter  urges  closer  look 


Editor's  Note:  Last  Wednes- 
day, the  STUDENT 
ACADEMIC  BOARD  conven- 
ed in  an  emergency  session  to 
consider  making  public  a 
statement  concerning  the 
proposal  from  the  Academic 
Council  regarding  the  Honors 
Program. 

The  statement  dratted  by 
SAB  members  Eric  Lorberer, 
Chip  MacLeod,  and  Tom 
Moore,  and  printed  here  in  its 
entirety,  received  11 
favorable  votes,  6  opposing 
votes,  and  2  absentions. 

Why  is  the  Academic  Coiui- 
cil,  that  catalyst  of  college 
curriculum,  unable  to  define 
and  structure  the  Honors  Pro- 
gram? 

On  Monday,  March  4,  the 
faculty  will  decide  whether  to 
adopt  the  proposal  from  the 
Academic  Council  regarding 
the  Honors  Program.  A 
favorable  vote  would 
establish  the  pilot  program  as 
official  college  policy.  Upon 
studying  the  proposal,  the 
SAB  finds  it  ambiguous  and 
lacking  in  certain  respects. 

The  SAB  wishes  to  clarify 
that  it  fully  supports  an 
Honors  Program  at 
Washington  College.  Proper- 
ly administered,  an  Honors 
Program  can: 

-be  an  important  educational 
tool  tor  students; 
-offer  unique  interaction  bet- 
ween faculty  and  students; 
-provide   a   vehicle   for   the 
creativity  of  professors; 
-give  the  college  publicity  for 
academic  excellence. 
It    is    imperative    that    WC 
moves  toward  the  edifying  in- 
stead  of   the   remedial;    the 
SAB  notes  with  appreciation 
that    instituting    an    Honors 
Program  does  just  this. 

The  present  proposal, 
however,  in  an  effort  not  to 
festrict  the  freedom  and  im- 
agination   of    the    program. 


fails  to  set  effective 
guidelines  and  suggests  cer- 
tain policies  which  must  be 
questioned.  The  SAB  asks  the 
faculty  to  consider  the 
vagueness  and  the  possible 
dangers  inherent  in  the  Coun- 
cil's proposal. 

The  proposal  specifically 
addresses  only  one  guideline: 
that  Honors  Courses  should 
use  primary  sources  and 
direct  research  (in  the  case  of 
the  sciences).  This  is  clearly 
not  an  adequate  definition  of 
the  program  and  its  goals. 
While  arriving  at  a  strong 
definition  may  be  difficult,  it 
must  be  done  to  insure  that 
standards  of  excellence  are 
met. 

The  SAB  wishes  the  faculty 
to  consider  these  important 
characteristics  in  addition  to 
the  two  mentioned  above: 
-in-depth  discussion  or  works 
and    ideas,    i.e.    use    of   the 
seminar  method ; 
-advanced     or    accelerated 
work    in    terms    of    reading 
and/or  writing; 
-small  class  enrollments 
-original     and    challenging 
topics    and    use    of   seminal 
works 

The  SAB  notes  that  team- 
taught,  interdisciplinary 
courses  come  closest  to 
fulfilling  all  the  requisites, 
and  therefore  provide  an 
especially  valuable  ingre- 
dient to  a  successful  Honors 
Program. 

In  addition,  the  proposal 
contains  questionable  sugges- 
tions. Foremost  among  these 
is  the  recommendation  that  a 
small  committee  approve 
courses  for  inclusion  in  the 
Honors  Program.  While  it  is 
important  for  a  committee  to 
do  research  and  "legwork," 
ultimate  power  might  proper- 
ly rest  with  the  larger  body, 
i.e.  the  faculty.  Furthermore, 
the  exact  method  of  solicita- 
tion (of  courses  from  pro- 
fessors), review,  and  selec- 


tion needs  to  be  clarified. 

The  question  of  whether  to 
offer  "Honors  sections"  of 
present  distribution  courses 
must  also  be  raised;  the 
Council's  proposal  not  only 
allows  but  encourages  all 
departments  to  offer  these 
sections.  The  SAB  questions 
the  educational  soundness  of 
this  practice.  Should  not  all 
introductory  courses  have 
(continued  on  page  5) 

Religious 

freedom 

demanded 

I  would  like  to  comment  on 
your  article  and  Stephen 
Sach's  recent  lecture  concer- 
ning  Right  Wing  En- 
thusiasms. WhUe  many  are 
getting  on  the  bandwagon 
against  public  religion  —  in- 
cluding the  recent  bruhaha 
over  manger  scenes  on 
federal  or  state  property  — 
there  are  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  religious 
freedom  includes  public  ac- 
ceptance of  religious  prac- 
tices; not  forced  religion,  but 
freedom  to  practice  religion. 
I  disagree  with  the  stand  of 
Mr.  Sachs  and  of  many 
judges  of  late.  The  govern- 
ment does  not  have  a  history 
of  maintaining  "official 
neutrality."  After  all,  even 
the  dollar  bill  has  the  words 
"in  God  we  trust"  on  it.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  some 
fanatics  decide  to  picket  the 
U.S.  mint! 

Professor  Karen  L.  Smith 


Editor's  Note:  Due  to  mid- 
term esams  and  the  ap 
proaching  spring  break,  there 
will  bpno  Elm  published  next 
week.  The  Elm  staff  hope, 
that  members  of  the  College 
community  will  have  a  sate 
and  relaxing  spring  vacation. 


roving  reporter 

by  victor  Crawford 


Question:  "WHO  DO  YOU 
THINK  SHOULD  LIVE  IN 
THE  NEWLY  RENO- 
VAT  E  D  C  U  L  L  E  N 
DORMITORIES?" 


I  Lisa  Thompson 

I  Senior 

\Cbestertowa,  Maryland 

"Make  it  Co-ed  and 
ipriority  to  apper- 
tclassmen." 


%-Jc^ 


^  M 


John  Owen 
Freshman 
Liesure,  New  Jersey 

"I  think  two  of  the 
floors  should  be  reserved 
for  upperclassmen  who 
want  rooms  there  and  the 
rest  should  be  raffled 
off." 


Skip  Tate 
Sophomore 
Annapolis,  Maryland 

'I  feel  that  the  dor- 
mitories should  be  of  the 
choice  for  the  up- 
perclassmen and  that  it 
should  be  Co-ed." 


0lii^M 


IShawnOrr 

I  Senior 

I  Rising  Sun,  Maryland 

"Next  to  winning  Bob 
I  Day's  broken  chalk 
I  award,  being  interviewed 
I  by  the  WC  reporter  Is  a 
I  high  point  in  my  life.  As 
[for  Cuilen  dormitories,  I 
I  don't  think  they  should 
I  change  the  name. " 


M,-^ 


I  Jolm  Cummings 

I  Junior 

\Big Noose,  Ontario 

"I  think  that  Somerset 
Isbould  be  open  to 
\whoever  wants  to  live 
I  there.  Who's  this  guy 
ICullen  anyway?" 
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Spirituality  outlets  take  many  forms  on  campus 


by  CATHY  BECK 
What    part    does    religion 
play   in   a   college   student's 
life? 

Perhaps  student  Eric 
Lorberer's  description  of  the 
Catholic  mass  is  the  best 
answer:  "It's  a  quiet,  relaxed 
time  -  an  hour  in  the  week 
that  students  can  take  for 
themselves..." 


This  holds  true  as  well  for 
the  Campus  Christian 
Fellowship:  these  religious 
groups  are  organizations 
focused  on  relaxation,  shar- 
ing, and  introspection. 

Both  the  Fellowship  and  the 
Catholic  mass  are  geared 
toward  students,  meeting 
briefly  once  a  week.  They  are 
oriented  toward  modern 
issues,  and  they  fulfill  a  vital 
function  in  the  college  com- 
munity. 

Fellowship  Shares 
"I  think  there  are  definite 
needs  met  by  this  group," 
stated  Dr.  Jim  Seimen,  spon- 
sor of  the  Fellowship,  a 
nondenominational  organiza- 
tion. "We  respond  to  the 
natural  curiosity  inherent  in 
different  religions  by  discuss- 
ing these  among  ourselves  at 
meetings.  We  also  study  the 
Bible  together  and  try  to  in- 
itiate discussions  on  moral 
and  ethical  topics,"  he  said. 


Sharing  their  time,  ideas, 
and  refreshments  together 
every  Wednesday  evening  at 
9:30  p.m.  in  the  Caroline 
Lounge,  the  students  and 
Siemen  try  to  help  one 
another  with  problems. 
"Prayer  has  a  focusing  ef- 
fect," Siemen  explained.  "We 
often  talk  about  school  - 
related  concerns,  study  the 
Scriptures,  and  then  pray 
together." 

Does  this  help  the  par- 
ticipants? Sophomore  L,aura 
Brown  believes  that  it  does. 
"It's  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
ing, where  people  participate 
in  open-minded  discussion 
and  get  real  feed-back.  There 
is  a  sense  of  understanding 
that  is  special  -  the  group 
really  shares  something," 
Brown  emphasized. 

In  addition  to  their 
meetings,  the  Fellowship  is 
active  on  the  campus  and  in 
the  community.  This 
semester,  the  group  has 
begun  visiting  Magnolia  Hall 
(a  nearby  home  for  the  elder- 
ly) and  reading  to  its  oc- 
cupants. The  Fellowship  also 
tries  to  send  a  card  through 
campus  mail  when  someone 
is  sick  or  bereaved. 

Siemen  said  that  the  group 
plans  to  continue  these  ac- 
tivities, as  well  as  beginning 
new  ones.  "We  would  like  to 
start  a  program  where  we 
teach  area  kids  to  swim  in  the 
(Casey)  pool.  We  also  want  to 
do  more  social  outings 
together,"  he  specified. 

Brown  echoed  Siemen  when 
she  stated,  "I  would  like  us  to 
do  more  recreational  things 
together,  inviting  other  peo- 
ple. It  could  give  other 
students  a  chance  to  see  that 
we  aren't  a  preachy  group. 
We're  just  a  nice  group  of 
people  who  care." 

Mass  Offers  Inner  Peace 
Another  spiritual  group  on 
campus  includes  those 
students  who  attend  the 
Catholic  mass  at  The  Alumni 
House.  As  part  of  a  program 


called  the  Catholic  Campus 
Ministry  from  the  Diocese  of 

Wilmington,  Father  Michael 
Szupper  travels  here  every 
Sunday  from  the  University 
of  Delaware,  where  he  is 
chaplain. 

"Our  masses  are  open  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  come," 
stated  Eric  Lorberer,  campus 
peer  minister.  "I  think  it's  a 
good  atmosphere  -  very  loose 
and  relaxed.  It's  a  mass 
that's  not  stereotypically  long 
or  boring." 

Senior  Max  Conover,  a 
member  of  the  informal  cam- 
pus "parish,"  agreed  with 
this  description  of  the  ser- 
vice. "I  go  because  there's 
not  a  lot  of  pomp  and 
ceremony  -  its  small  (15-20 
people)  and  personal,  just 
like  the  college  itself.  It's  a 
chance  to  sit  back  and  think 
alrout  what's  going  on  in  my 
life  and  what  I'm  doing." 


The  service  has  begun  to 
expand  beyond  the  Sunday 
masses:  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
ashes  and  a  special  service 
were  offered.  In  addition, 
Lorberer  indicated  that  there 
may  be  plans  made  for 
weekend  retreat  programs,  in 
conjunction  with  any  area 
colleges  that  also  have  cam- 
pus ministry. 

In  both  groups,  then,  the 
emphasis  seems  similar: 
students  gathering  together 
in  a  special  way  to  share 
something  they  have  in  com- 
mon. Whether  one  is  a 
Methodist  or  Catholic,  there 
is  an  organization  available 
to  give  spiritual  support  and 
guidance. 

Dr.  Diemen's  closing  words 
transcend  any  denomina- 
tional boundaries :  "The  most 
important  thing  about  it  is 
that  its  an  opportunity  for 
people  who  want  to  examine 
their    spiritual    values    and 


growth.  It's  students  grow- 
ing, learning  to  understand 
what  they  are  doing  and  why 
they  are  doing  it." 


Catholic  Mass 

open  to 
all  students 

SUNDAY 
EVENING  6:30 

Alumni 

House 


The  Campus  Christian  Fellowship  provides  an  hour  each  week  when  students  can  get  together  and  share 
their  thoughts  and  concerns. 


■Public  service  announcement- 


This  is  to  invite  your 
students  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
and  others  who  are  in- 
terested, to  participate  in  our 
worship  service  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  PURIM  festival  at 
8  p.m.  March  6th  at  our  tem- 
ple, located  on  Adkins  Avenue 
behind  the  hospital  in  Baston. 

PURIM  commemorates  the 
event  narrated  in  the  book  of 
Esther;  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  Persia 
and  Media  Irom  the  evil 
designs  of  Haman,  the  prime 
minister  of  King  Ahaseurus 
through  the  inteivention  of 
Esther,    Ahaseurus'    Jewish 

queen.  It  is  a  particularly 
joyous  occasion,  celebrated 
in  former  times  by  feasting, 
the  exchange  of  gifts  and 
donations  to  the  poor.  Now  we 
celebrate  it  by  wearing  funny 


headgear  and  the  dramatic 
presentation  of  the  PURIM 
story.  In  the  temple  where  the 
scroll  of  Esther  is  read,  every 
mention  of  Haman's  name  is 
greeted    with    outbursts    of 


noise. 

We  are  looking  forward  to 
having  some  of  your  students 
celebrate  this  festival  with 
us. 

Ernst  S.  Selig 


March  1  •  9 


Eagle's  Eye 
Sweaters     25  %  off 


All  Esprit 

25  %  off 


*'^        778.5116 

KENT  PLAZA 
CHESTERTOWN 


W.C.F.S.  presents  "Food  For  A  Better  World" 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1985 

Hynson  Lounge 

5:00-6:30  P.M.  -  Vegetarian  Buffet  featuring  - 

Hot  Chicken  Salad  Broccoli 

Baked  Potato  Bar  Salad  Bar 

Special  K  Loaf  Cheese  and  Fruit 

6:30-7:00  -  Lecture  on  "American  Flavor 

Principles"  by  noted  author  M<.  Ellzabetli  Roiln. 

Buffet  and  Lecture  are  free  of  charge 

to  W.C.  boarding  students. 


357  High  Slrecl 
Chestertown 


'jravei 


Carol  Wagner 
mmmmr\    r%wmw^r\     Joan  McCown 

778-6770  V'^p"'^-'^"^" 


Harriet  Gearhart 


Airlines  •  Steamship  •  Railroad  •  Hotels  M|A 
Tours  •  Car  Rental  •  Travel  Insurance      tce^ 
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Rescue  squad  members  give  time,  energy 


by  SCOTT  BEHM 

People  on  campus  may  oc- 
casionally hear  sirens  and  see 
an  ambulance  moving  clown 
Washington  Avenue  en  route 
to  the  Kent  and  Queen  Anne 
Hospital.  What  they  might  not 
know  is  that  frequently 
among  those  people  aboard 
the  rescue  vehicle  are 
members  of  the  college  com- 
munity. 

These  individuals  are 
volunteer  members  of  the 
Kent  and  Queen  Anne's 
Rescue  Squad,  which  pro- 
vides emergency  medical 
care  and  transportation  for 
both  injured  and  sick  people 
throughout  much  of  Kent 
County  and  a  small  portion  of 
Queen  Anne's  County. 

It  does  not  matter  at  what 
moment  the  rescue  squad's 
assistance  is  needed;  it  is  on 
call  24  hours  a  day,  every 
day.  The  calls  to  which  the 
squad  responds  range  from 
abdominal  pains  and  routine 
hospital  transports  to  heart 
attacks,  car  accidents,  and 
water  rescues.  (In  severe 
trauma  cases,  the  medivac 
helicopter  is  utilized  to  fly 
victims  to  the  Baltimore 
Shock  Trauma  Center. ) 

Most  of  the  active  members 
are  trained  and  certified 
Emergency  Medical  Techni- 
cians (EMT's),  and  many  are 
certified  is  Esophogial 
Oropharengial  Airway 
(EGA)  and  Must  Trousers 
(MAST).  Four  individuals 
make  up  the  Washington  Col- 
lege contingent  of  the  K-(3A 
Resque  Squad;  Jim  Siemen, 
Penny  Fall,  Sharon  Hard,  and 
Scott  Behm. 

Dr.  Jim  Siemen,  professor 
of  Psychology,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  squad  tor 
almost  seven  years.  Like 
most  members,  Siemen  had 
no  real  first  aid  training  prior 
to  joining.  However,  once  he 
became  a  member  of  the 
squad  he  became  fully  train- 


ed in  emergency  care  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

From  the  experiences  he 
has  had,  Siemen  explains  that 
he  has  developed  "a  sense  of 
confidence  to  be  able  to  res- 
pond in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion in  any  number  of  ways." 
He  added;  "It  gives  you  a  bet- 
ter feeling  about  yourself 
because  you  are  creating  a 
positive  feeling  and  having  a 
positive  impact  on  others." 

Coach  Penny  Fall  is  the 
other  faculty  member  active 
in  the  Rescue  Squad.  She  join- 
ed as  a  fully  trained  EMT  six 
years  ago,  as  the  first  female 
member. 

Through  the  years.  Fall  has 
developed  a  strong  feeling  for 
the  Squad's  activities.  "I 
have  made  a  committment 
to. ..offering  the  best  possible 
prehospital  emergency  care 
that  we  (the  Rescue  Squad) 
can  give,"  she  stated. 

Sharon  Hurd,  the  co- 
operator  of  Miss  Dee's,  joined 
the  group  nearly  three  years 
ago,  after  taking  an  EMT 
course  with  her  husband,  also 
a  squad  member.  Commen- 
ting on  the  rewarding  aspect 
of  being  a  squad  member, 
Hurd  said,  "People  who  you 
help  don't  forget  you;  and  it 
feels  good  to  know  that  these 
people  recognize  you 
later... and  thank  you  with  a 
smile." 

Student  Scott  Behm  rounds 
out  the  Washington  College 
team  of  members.  Behm  join- 
ed the  squad  at  the  end  of  his 
freshman  year,  and  has  re- 


Rescue  Squad  members  Scott  B 
section  of  the  college  community  w 

mained  active  for  the  past  3 
years.  Although  he  graduates 
this  semester  and  will  leave 
the  squad  behind,  he  em- 
phasized that  he  "would  not 
have  missed  it  for  the  world." 

Benefits  from  the  services 
of    the    Rescue    Squad    are 


hm,  Jim  Siemen.  Penny  Fall,  and  Sharon  Hurd  represent  a  diverse  cros-, 
ho  are  willing  to  give  their  time  and  energy  when  needed. 


many  for  the  college. 
Students  injured  in  the  dorms 
and  on  the  athletic  fields  have 
often  received  assistance 
from  the  squad.  Moreover, 
last  year  when  a  student  was 
struck  by  a  car  crossing 
Route  213,  the  Rescue  Squad 
provided  emergency  care  un- 


til the  victim  could  be  flown  to 
Baltimore  for  definitive 
medical  treatment. 

Both  Washington  College 
and  the  Chestertown  Com- 
munity are  fortunate  to  have 
this  type  of  emergency  care 
available. 


SAB  urges  closer  scrutiny  of  Honors  Program 


(continued  from  page  3) 
standards  that  need  to  be 
met?  Is  there  a  danger  in 
homogeneously  grouping 
students  from  day  one?  As 
the  catalog  points  out,  a 
liberal  arts  education  should 
"encourage  the  student  to 
overcome    cultural    provin- 


cialism." Is  this  not  most 
likely  to  occur  in  a 
heterogeneous  classroom  en- 
vironment? 

The  SAB  cannot  provide 
answers,  but  does  recom- 
mend extreme  scrutiny  of 
proposed  honors  courses  on 


the  introductory  level  or 
those  offered  to  first  semester 
freshmen. 

Finally,  the  proposal  pro- 
vides no  guidelines  for  the 
quality  of  student  par- 
ticipants in  the  Honors  Pro- 
gram. The  SAB  agrees  that 


VIA  WAVE  TRAVEL 
&  CRUISES 

Richard  N.  Foley.  CTC.  Pres. 


One  of  the  Originators 

of  Ttie  Personalized 

Group  Travel  Concept... 


ALL  LINES  - 
Tours-  Cruises 
Air -Rail 
Ship  -  Motor 


MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  HONORED 

Over  50  Years  of  Cumulative  Travel 
Experience  la  More  Tban  100  Countries  Is 
Your  Assurance  ol Professional  Excellence. 

TRAVELERS' CHEQUES 

TRAVEL  INSURANCE  AT  NO  CHARGE 

FOREIGN  CAR  PURCHASE 

97  S.  Queen  St.,  Chestertown,  Md. 

778-5400 

BALTIMORE  OFFICES  - 
828-5655  and  838-5726 


Kentronics 

WASHmm  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Present  your  college  I.D. 
and  receive  a  10%  discount 
on  books,  software,  disks, 
disk  files,  and  paper.*  We 
carry  software  for  IBM,  Ap- 
ple, and  Commodore  com- 
puters, as  well  as  a  full  line 
of  computers,  peripherals, 
and  accessories. 

(*ExceptSale  Items) 

Kentronics 

113  South  Cross  Street  •  778-5466  •  Chestertown 


no  stringent  restrictions  be 
imposed,  but  suggests  a 
careful  and  individual  assess- 
ment of  all  appUcants.  This  is 
not  elitism;  it  is  insurance 
that  high  standards  be  main- 
tained. 

The  SAB  calls  for  students, 
both  those  involved  in  the 
Honors  Program  and  those 
not,  to  express  their  views  to 
member  of  the  faculty.  The 
SAB  asks  the  faculty  to 
seriously  deliberate  and  ques- 
tion the  Academic  Council's 
proposal.  The  Honors  Pro- 
gram is  too  important  to  be 
dealt  with  in  an  incomplete 
maiuier. 

Crackdown 
on  fake  ID 

I  continued  from  page  1) 

Jim  Smith,  of  Jim's  Variety 
Liquors,  feels  there  is  no  need 
to  increase  the  penalty,  he  in- 
stead calls  for  ijetter  enforce- 
ment of  already  existing 
laws. 

The  discussion  of  penalties 
raises  a  separate  question. 
Many  students  believe  the 
legal  drinking  age  of  21  is  im- 
fair  and  said  that  people  will 
continue  to  use  fake  ID'S 
regardless  of  the  possible 
pimishment.  "You're  an  adult 
at  18.  You  can  go  to  war  and 
fight  for  your  coimtry,  but 
you're  not  able  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  drinking," 
criticizes  one  junior,  adding 
that  'legislators  are  stripp- 
ing minors  of  their  rights." 
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NATURE  SMll 
LEGE,  granting 
warm  temper 
Washington's  Birt 
the  campus  slept, 
arose  at  dawn 
decorating  the  gyi 
day  Ball. 

The  weekend's 
with  the  Convocati 
the  Gibson  Fine  A 
ing  novelist  Willi* 
address,  amusini 
sidelights  on  tl 
Honorary  degrees 
Anderson  and  Mr 
gressman  Richarii 
as  he  formally  n 
Chair  in  Public  Po 

After  the  ceren 
board  members  a( 
tlon  to  tour  the  C( 
House,  where  Pro 
gathering  about 
House. 

As  the  afternoo 
garbed  figures  i 
across  campus,  ii 
dinner.  The  evei 
bedecked  couples 
the  George  Washii 
the  ballroom  I 
"Moonlighters"  o 
alumni  danced  ii 
ing... 


ition 


Weekend,    1985 
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photos     by 

J.M.  Fragomeni 


I  WASHINGTON  COL- 
|kies  and  unseasonably 
last  weekend  for 
lebration.  As  the  rest  of 
;s  of  the  Freshmen  class 
iay  morning  to  begin 
t  long-anticipated  Birtb- 

officially  commenced 
lony  held  at  2:00  p.m.  in 

r.  Pulitzer  Prize  winn- 
er offered  the  key-note 
Idience  with  humorous 
rican  literary  scene, 
resented  to  Mr.  Robert 
Wingate.  Former  Con- 
iwas  awarded  a  citation 
m  the  Louis  Goldstein 

College's  visitors  and 
resident  Cater's  invita- 
ewly  acquired  Literary 
Dbert  Day  spoke  to  the 
:tives  of  the  Literary 

I  into  evening,  tuxedo- 
ers  in  hand  appeared 
iscorting  their  dates  to 
ned  its  climax  as  the 

Cain  Gymnasium  for 
liday  Bail.  Gliding  over 

the  music  of  the 
students,  faculty,  and 
fly  hours  of  the  morn- 
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fine  arts 


Music,  drama  performances 
highlight  upcoming  events 


At  left,  below,  oboeist  Anne  Plum- 
mer  and  clarinetist  Alison  Shorter 
rehearse  for  the  chamber  music  con- 
cert to  be  given  Sunday,  March  3,  at 
4  p.m.  in  the  Norman  James 
Theatre. 

On  Wednesday,  March  20,  the  Con- 
cert  Series  brings  the 
Lucarelli/Norell/Siebert  Baroque 
Trio  (pictured  above)  to  the  Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center.  The  Trio  has 
toured  extensively  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  Japan. 


The  Drama  Department's  produ 
tion  of  the  Bakkhai  opened  vesta 
day  in  Tawes  Theatre.  The  play, « 
explosive  ancient  Greek  Drama,  wi 
be  performed  Friday  and  Saturdi 
nignt  at  8  p.m.  Pictured  below,  a 
tors  John  McDanolds  and  Jonathi 
McKnight,  in  the  respective  roles 
the  Blind  prophet  Tiresias  and  tl 
wizened  ex-Kmg  Kadmos,  confro 
each  other.  At  left  the  entire  cast 
shown  in  costume. 


n^a^.ii'enig^t 


A  film  by  Krzysztof  Zanussi 

"A  MASTERPIECE  TO  BE  TREASURED 
AND  ENJOYED!" 

-  Aicbet  WloileB.  New  Yolk  P<nl 

Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun.,  7:30  p.m.,  Bill  Smith 


If  anyone  is  looking  for  a  job  in  Chestertown  this 
summer,  how  about  working  for  the  Summer 
Conference  Program  at  Washington  College? 
The  type  of  work  being  offered  is 
w alter /waitressing,  food  service,  catering,  and 
coffee  house.  The  dates  for  employment  will  be 
from  May  21  until  August  24  with  a  minimum  of 
32  hours  per  week.  Anyone  interested  in  apply- 
ing should  pick  up  an  application  from  the  Stu- 
dent Center.  All  applications  must  be  returned  to 
the  Student  Center  by  February  28. 


AS§e,     SUMMER 

*^  cSilege'*'  SESSIONS 


Comprehensive  Uberal  Arts  and  Career  Piograms 


Teim  r :  May  28  -  July  3  (6  weeks) 
May  28  -  July  18  (8  weel«) 

Term  II:  June  24  -  August  13(8  weeks) 
July  8  ■  August  1 3  (6  weeks) 

APPLY  NOW 

Make  AACC  Pari  of  Your  Summer 
Coll  269-7246  or  drop  by  ttie 
Admissions  Office  for  information  ^S^\ 
on  courses,  schedules,  registra- 
tion and  transfemng  credits 


Anne  Anindel  CommunHy  College 
101  College  Parkway,  Arnold,  MD  21012 


Poets,  editors  bring  lecture  series  to  closer^^^p^^^'^^'^s^^^ 


By  NEIL  RIFKIND 
The  "Writers  and  Their 
Editors"  series,  sponsored  by 
Uie  Sophie  Kerr  Committee 
and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  draws  to  a  close 
with  seven  lectures  and 
readings,  to  be  given  during 
the  weeks  immediately 
preceding  and  following  spr- 
ing break. 


On  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day of  the  week  preceding 
spring  break  poet  Gjertrud 
Schnackenberg  and  her 
editor,  Pat  Strachan  will  be 
on  campus  for  the  third  set  of 
lectures  in  the  Writers  and 
Their  Editors  series. 

In  conjunction  with  tfiis 
event,  the  Washington  Col- 
lege lecture  Series  and  the 
Gibson/Wagner  Visitors 
Fund  will  sponsor  a  lecture 
by  David  Godine,  Schnacken- 
burg's  first  publisher, 
Godine,  an  independent 
publisher  out  of  Boston,  will 
deliver  a  lecture  "On  the  Art 


of  Books, ' '  Wednesday  at  4 :  30 
p.m.  in  the  Sopliie  Kerr  room. 
Gjertrud  Sclinackenburg, 
author  of  Portraits  and 
Elegies,  will  read  from  her 
work  that  evening  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  Sophie  Kerr  room. 
Schnackenburg,  a  graduate 
from  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
has  been  published  in  many 
magazines,  journals  and 
several  anthologies. 

This  year,  she  has  been 
awarded  the  Bernard  Con- 
ners  Prize  by  the  Paris 
Review  and  the  Amy  Lowell 
Traveling  Poetry  Scholarship 
by  Harvard  University  and 
the  Amy  Lowell  Trust.  She 
also  served  as  a  panelist  for 
the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  recommending 
poets  for  1984  fellowships. 

Pat  Strachan,  executive 
editor  of  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Giroux  in  New  York,  will 
speak  on  "Editing  Poetry" 
Thursday,  March  7,  at  11:30 
a.m.  in  Hynson  Lounge. 

Thursday  afternoon,  at 
4:30,  Schnackenburg  and 
Strachan  will  appear  together 
to  discuss  "Writers  and 
Editors." 

In  the  week  following  spr- 
ing break,  the  Writers  and 
Their  Editors  series  will  close 
with  the  poet  Charles  Wright 
and  his  editor  Jonathan 
Galassi. 

Wright,  author  of  The  Other 
Side  of  The  River,  began 
writing  his  first  poems  while 
serving  in  the  Army  In- 
telligence Service  from  1957- 


Leggett  of  Kent  Plaza  cordially 

invites  you  to  attend  our  Spring  &  Summer 

"Bridal &  Formalwear  Fashion  Show, " 

Friday,  March  8, 7:00  p.m. 

in  our  Preview  1  Bridal  Salon. 
Srides-to-be  register  for  our*  Grand  Prize 

an  authentic  colonial  honeymoon  in 

historical  Williamsburg. 

Other  prizes  will  also  be  awarded. 

Total  value  of  all  prizes  approximately 

$800.00. 

Refreshments  will  be  served. 


■  Compliments  of  Chesapeake  Tiavel  &  Tours 
ofEaston 


l^nt  Plaza  778-4500  Chestertown, 


MD 


61,  stationed  in  Italy.  He 
studied  in  Rome  as  a 
Fulbright  scholar  and  taught 
in  Pauda  as  a  Fulbright  Lec- 
turer. Wright  is  currently  an 
English  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

He  has  received  several 
awards  Including  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Award  in  1974  and  the  PEN 
Translation  Prize  in  1979  for 
TTie  Storm  and  Other  Things 


^campus  calendar: 


translated  from  the  Italian  of 
Eugenic  Montale. 

Wright  will  read  from  his 
poetry  at  4:30  on  Friday 
afternoon  in  the  Hynson 
Lounge. 

Galassi  is  the  Senior  Editor 
at  Random  House.  The  times 
and  places  of  his  lecture  on 
editing  and  his  symposium 
with  Wright  will  be  posted 
after  spring  break. 


Renaissance 
connoisseur 
to  lecture 


Friday,  March  1 
7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series  "Ways  in  the  Night; "  Bill  Smith 
8:00p.m.:  Drama  Dept.  The Bakkhai;  Tawes Theatre 

Saturday,  March  2 
Lacrosse  at  Mount  Washington  LC  (Exhibition) 
8:00p.m.:  Drama  Dept.  The  Bakkhai;  Tawes  Theatre 

Sunday,  March  3 
Lacrosse  at  Long  Island  LC  (Exhibition) 
7 :  30  p.m. :  Film  Series  "Ways  in  the  Night ;"  BiU  Smith 

Monday,  March  4 
7:30  p.m. :  FUm  Series  "Ways  in  the  Night; "  BUI  Smith 

Tuesday,  March  5 
4:00  p.m.:  William  James  Forum  -  "Mrs.  Gardner  and 
her  Museum,"  by  Rollln  Van  N.  Hadley  -  director  of  the 
Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum  in  Boston;   Sophie 
Kerr  Room 

Wednesday,  March  6 
4:30  p.m.:  Sophie  Kerr  Lecture  "On  the  Art  of  Books"  by 
pubUsher  David  Godine;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 
8:00  p.m.:  Reading  of  "Portraits  and  Elegies"  by  Gjer- 
trud Schnackenberg ;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 

Thursday,  March  7 
11:30  a.m.:  Lecture  "Editing  Poetry,"  by  Pat  Strachan; 
Hynson  Lounge 

1:00p.m.:  Baseball  vs.  Coppin  (D);  home 
4:30  p.m.:  Discussion  —  "Writers  and  Editors"  by  Gjer- 
trud Schnackberg  and  Pat  Strachan 
7:00  p.m.:  Library  Film  Series  "Harold  and  the  Purple 
Crayon,"  "A  Unicorn  in  the  Garden,"  "The  Doonsbury 
Special; "  ground  floor  classroom  Miller  Library 


778-0255 


FRIENDLY  VIDEO 
VIDEO  RENTALS  &  SALES 


Across  from  Gill  Airport 
Rt.213,  North,  McCroneBldg. 


Rt.  4,  Box  650  A 
Chestertown,  Md.  21620 


%^/      yWis.*tii.  1^3  Ur.  t»6  J 


fashionable  Affordable  Clothing  , 


Qr\%iQr\rc\e 


>  jour  fbJTuiy  Consiq 
»^>>H05r  ITEMS  ONLy 


^gKENS   uJOor>eN<,   ftNP  Childrens 


.  And    AccesSori'66-^\'^-'8i(« 

&#778-OI8I°- 63^-2173'^! 
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Italian  Renaissance  con- 
noisseur RoUin  van  N 
Hadley,  director  of  the 
Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum  in  Boston,  will  take 
part  in  the  William  James 
Forum  on  Tuesday,  March  5, 
with  a  lecture  entitled  "Mrs! 
Gardner  and  her  Museum." 

The  lecture  wUl  begin  at 
4:00  p.m.  in  the  Sophie  Kerr 
Room. 

The  Gardner  Museum  was 
buUt  in  1903  in  the  style  of  a 
15th-century  Venetian  palaz- 
zo  to  accommodate  Mrs. 
Gardner's  collections  of 
Italian  Renaissance  master- 
pieces, works  of  the  17th- 
century  Dutch  painters,  and 
French  Impressionistic  pain- 
tings. 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
began  collecting  artwork  in 
the  late  1880s  and  was  one  of 
the  first  American  art 
patrons  to  support  the  works 
of  French  Impressionists.  She 
also  supported  Ame««jan  ar- 
tists such  as  James  McNeill 
Whistler  and  John  Singer 
Sargent,  and  was  a  close 
friend  of  novelist  Henry 
James.  She  died  in  1924. 

Summer  writing 
worl<shop  slated 

This  summer  70  high  school 
students  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  sharpen  their 
writing  and  study  skills  while 
enjoying  a  two-week  stay  on 
an  Eastern  Shore  college 
campus.  Washington  College 
is  offering  a  workshop  in  ex- 
pository writing  and  advanc- 
ed study  skills  to  "well 
motivated,  college-bound 
students  entering  grades  10, 
11  and  12,"  according  to  J. 
David  Newell,  workshop 
director  and  philosophy  pro- 
fessor at  the  college. 

Designed  to  improve 
academic  performance,  the 
workshop  is  a  two-week 
residential  program  beginn- 
ing June  23  and  concluding 
July  6. 


classifieds 


services 


Qoalttv  tvplng  up  to  24  hourm  In  advsnca. 
Rough  mutt  b«  double  ipacad.  COO'i  only 
»1  00l>«rpag«,Room213Q.A. 


wanted 


W-C  Concert  Band  (s  looking  for  in- 
leiasied  mu»ician».  The  band  meets  Monday 
nightainTawea  Theater  nt  6:30  p 


Wanted;  Any  type  of  uiad  canoe.  Call  Chip 
MacLeodat  E«|  '^ 


personals 


The  ad  placed  lest  week  about  Chrit  Swanmon 
meant  as  a  joke  by  the  person  who 
bought  the  ad.  It  was  placed  without  his 
knowledge,  and  the  Elm  regrets  any  inconve 
niences  this  has  caused  him 
Allyson.  Thanks  for  always  giving  me  a  win 
dow'  [Figure  that  or>e  out.)  Happy  Birthday 
e  day  late!  love  ya  lots.  Mich. ,^__ 


I  Chett-Forget    about    Kluck-Kluck.    he    lent 
I  worthy  of  you.  Have  a  Heppy  B-Day.  Stubby 
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WC  boasts  non-traditional  groups  of  Greel<s 

AskoH  whv  shp  loined  ODK.     in  the  develoDing  process  and 


Nearly  everyone  has  heard 
of  the  seven  major  Greek 
organizations  on  campus. 
Even  if  you  do  spend  most  of 
the  day  in  line  at  the  laundry 
room,  these  groups  are  sort  of 
hard  to  ignore. 

You  may  have  noticed  an 
abundance  of  other  Greek  let- 
ters and  names  floating 
around,  but  you  may  not 
know  what  they  mean.  Ac- 
tually these  identify  the 
various  scholastic  and  ser- 
vice groups  on  campus. 

Take  Delta  Pi  Omega. 
Please.  (Sorry,  I  couldn't 
resist. )  What,  you  may  have 
wondered,  exactly  is  DPO?  Is 
it  a  fraternity?  VJhy  do  they 
let  girls  in?  Sure,  they  have 
sweat-shirts  like  everybody 
else,  but  they  never  hold  par- 
ties. What  kind  of  frat  is  that? 
Just  what  is  the  deal  here? 

I  asked  some  DPO 
members  to  broaden  my  nar- 
row mind. 

According  to  president 
Dave  Lewis,  this  organiza- 
tion's various  projects  have 
included  blood  drives,  and  the 


it's  greek  to  me 

by  nancy  klos 


organization  of  intramural 
and  varsity  sports  teams  as 
well  as  trips  to  the  Angel's 
Haven  Home. 

Currently,  the  DPO's  are 
planning  activities  for  the  up- 
coming WC-Hobart  lacrosse 
game. 

That  both  men  and  women 
are  asked  to  join  is  simply  a 
sign  of  the  times.  Lewis  says 
that  he  considers  continued 
division  of  the  sexes  a  "slight 
anachronism"  in  these  days 
of  total  equality. 

For  senior  Ann  McGrath, 
it's  the  Christmas  parties  and 
"couch  dancing"  that  keeps 
her  a  happy  DPO.  (We  just 
print  it,  folks.) 

Seriously,  it  you'd  like  to 
know  more  about  DPO,  ask 


Vice  President,  Propaganda 
Distributor,  and  Rush  Chair- 
man, Lisa  Mendelson.  She 
tells  me  this  varied  group  of 
athletes  and  intellects  is 
always  looking  for  "a  few 
good  members." 

WC  also  has  chapters  of  na- 
tional honor  societies  in 
history.  Phi  Alpha  Theta; 
philosophy,  Phi  Sigma  Tau; 
and  tor  student  leaders, 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa.  (By 
the  way,  those  little  pins 
mean  a"ODK,"  not  "OAK." 
Washington  College  does  not 
have  a  botany  club 


Brambles 

MENSWEAR 
"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 


DOWNTOWN 
CHESTERTOWN.MD  21620 


PHONE 
(301)778-6090 


Need  A  Break  From  Dining  Hall 

Food,  That  Will  Fit  Your  Dining 

Hall  Budget? 

We  have  the  answer  right  around  the  corner. 


/'^^^ 


NOT  REDEEMABLE  DURING  SPECIALS 


Ilukcs20minalcsio 

mike  *  ftefh  doagb  Dliu. 

II  you'ie  in  >  hairy,  call  abud. 

We'UhaveitmdywL  .lyooamve, 

RedeemMble  with  tile  pu.  -base 
olaay  MEDIUM  or  LARGE-SU  "  PIZZA 


OSuendsMinUl.m  ■°'="-™»«®  THE  PIZZA  HU'^o 

ONE  PIZZA  HUT  BUCK 


Asked  why  she  joined  ODK, 
Michele  Lacher  replied, 
"Because  they  accepted  me." 

Wow.  That's  bordering  on 
Inspirational. 

It  also  never  hurts  to  put 
honor  societies  on  the  old 
resume.  In  fact,  I  suspect  that 
writing  any  random  selection 
of  greek  letters  on  an  applica- 
tion will  improve  your 
chances  greatly. 

Just  to  be  sure,  throw  in  an 
extra  "Beta"  or  "Kappa,"  so 
that  your  future  employer 
will  be  too  confused  and  em- 
barassed  to  ask  if  this  group 
is  the  real  one  or  not. 

A  brand  new  Greek 
organization  is  Mu  Pi  Up- 
silon,  who  describes  itself  as 
a  "group  of  six  innovative 
freshmen  who  want  to  have 
an  alternative  to  the  tradi- 
tional 'sorority'  organiza- 
tion." They  say  they  are  still 


in  the  developing  process  and 
are  organizing  groups  on 
other  campuses. 

And,  of  course,  a  chapter  ot 
the  largest  Greek  organiza- 
tion, Tappa  Kegga,  is  right 
here  at  WC.  Truly  a  service 
organization,  these  dedicated 
drinkers  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  improvuig  the  lot  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  Wilwaukee.  Wisconsin.  I'll 
drink  to  that. 

Finally,  in  regular  Greek 
news,  don't  miss  the  Annual, 
Kappa  Alpha,  (pre-)  St. 
Patrick's  Day  Party.  Not  only 
does  it  have  the  longest  name 
in  party  history,  it  also  has 
famous  Irish  Confederates 
like  Rick  McWheeler  and 
Peter  O'Shafer.  Remember, 
if  you  have  green  it's  cheaper 
-  and,  no,  your  money  does 
not  count. 


f  notes  from  the  kitchen  :  |V|utrition  month  begins 

I  paid  for  by  WCFS  m  m  ^^  ^^ 


by  DARRELL  JESTER 
The  convocation  and  Birth- 
day Ball  are  now  history  until 
next  year  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  all  of  the  activities 
put  on  by  the  W.C.F.S.  that 
day  were  a  success. 

Mr.  David  Knowles,  Mr. 
Jeff  DeMoss,  Mr.  Carl  Burke, 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  all  of 
the  waiters,  waitresses,  at- 
tendants, runners,  and 
bartenders  who  worked  at  the 
various  activities  throughout 
the  day  last  Saturday.  It  was 
through  their  hard  work  that 
all  ot  the  events  that  day  ran 
smoothly.  Also,  special 
thanks  to  the  W.C.F.S.  staff. 


All  of  you  did  your  usual  ex- 
cellent job. 

I  would  like  to  say  that 
March  is  national  Nutrition 
month  and  the  W.C.F.S.  is  go- 
ing to  have  nutritional  in- 
formation on  display  on 
chosen  products.  Also,  on 
Thursday,  March  7th,  San- 
band  of  Iceland  will  be  here  to 
prepare  and  serve  a  special 
Sanband  Fish  Recipe.  Also  on 
the  menu  that  evening  will  be 
Ore  Ida  Cheddar  Browns,  an 
item  that  received  favorable 
response  at  the  recent  food 
show. 

On  Wednesday,  March  20th, 
the  W.C.F.S.  will  be  sponsor- 


ing  the  lecture/action  series 
"Food  For  A  Better  World," 
in  Hynson  Lounge.  From 
5:00-6:30  p.m.  a  Vegetarian 
Buffet  featuring  Hot  Chicken 
Salad,  Baked  Potato  Bar, 
Special  K  Loaf,  Broccoli, 
Salad  Bar,  Cheese  and  fruit 
will  be  available.  The  meal  is 
free  ot  charge  to  boarding 
students  and  $3.50  for  guests. 

From  6:30-7:00  p.m.  a  lec- 
ture on  "American  Flavor 
Principles"  by  noted  author 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Rozin  will  be 
held  in  Hynson  Lounge.  The 
lecture  is  free  of  charge  to 
guests  and  boarding  students. 


dewey 


<^)    Crtlth^  OJflS    prtJStcj  for 
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by  Steve  Scmidt 


Chestertown  Movie  TheaterFeaturing 

Electric  Bugaloo  March  1st -7th 

Breakin'  II  (R) 

Hours:  Fri.-Sun.  7  {t  9  p.m. 
Mon.-Thurs.  7:45  p.m. 


778-1575 


FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES^ 

325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


HAIR  PORT 

KENT  PLAZA 

Family  Haircutters 
and  Styling 

No  Appointment 
Necessary 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 
MON.,THUR.  AND  FRl.  OPEN 
TIL  7:00  P.M.       _ 
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Sho'men  end  season  of  many  high  points 


by  CHRIS  DOHERTY 
Last  Thursday,  the 
5)io'men  Basketball  season 
tame  to  an  end  with  an  84-80 
lloss  at  the  hands  of 
IMuhlenberg  College  in  the 
ifirst  round  of  the  NCAA  Divi- 
jion  111  playoffs. 


Kurt  Keller  came  through 
with  22  points,  and  Bob  For- 
noff  had  18  to  contribute  to  the 
cause,  but  it  was  not  enough 
to  hold  oft  the  stronger 
Muhlenberg  squad.  The  score 
was  closer  than  the  tempo  of 
the  actual  game,  according  to 


players  who  said  that  last 
minute  foul  shots  helped  to 
pull  the  score  back  within 
four  by  the  games'  end. 

The  loss  marked  the  close 
of  the  season  which  had  many 
high  points  tor  certain 
players,  and  for  the  team  as  a 


As  the  Innertube  Basketball  season  gets  underway,  it's  becoming  evi- 
dent that  the  Casey  Swim  Center  will  be  useful  for  a  vcriety  of  activities. 
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News  & 
i/Veather 

"hfMio  Station" 

Jhat 

Plays 
hi  famite  Music. 

AM  1350 
WCTR 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

—  OVERLOOKING  THE  SCENIC  CHESTER  RIVER  — 


CANNON  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD.  21620 


JOE  8  FLOS  STRONG 
301-778-3565 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 

778-2988 
Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 


whole.  The  1984-85  season  will 
be  remembered  as  the  season 
in  which  Bob  Fomoff  became 
the  16th  Sho'men  Basketball 
player  to  reach  the  1000  point 
mark,  the  season  in  which 
Salisbury  State  was  defeated 
by  one  point  in  the  Wild  Goose 
Classic  Final,  and  finally,  as 
the  season  in  which  WC  beat 
arch-foe  Widener  University 
to  tie  for  first  place  in  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Conference. 

Leroy  Keller,  Bob  Fomoff, 
and  Jeff  Yost  are  all  ending 
their  Washington  College 
Basketball   careers   on   high 


notes,  each  after  four  years  of 
successful  and  productive 
contributions  to  WC  basket- 
ball. They  have  all  left  their 
mark  on  Sho-man  athletic 
history. 

After  such  a  successful 
year,  the  Sho'men  can  set 
their  hopes  higher.  The  per- 
formance of  this  years' 
underclassmen,  and  the 
quality  of  new  players 
brought  in  during  the  past  few 
years,  can  only  continue  the 
trend  of  Washington  College 
Basketball  becoming  more 
successful  each  year  under 
Coach  Finnegan. 


WHITE 

SWAN 

TAVERN 


Chestertown,  Maryland 


Join  us  for  afternoon  tea  in  an  18th  Century 
setting.  Play  backgammon  or  chess  while  you 
sample  hot  cider  and  our  specially  blended 
tea.  Traditional  tea  fare  served.  Open  daily  3 
p.m. 

231  High  Street,  Chestertown,  Maryland  21620 
301/778-2300 


Congratulations  to 
the  W.  C.  basketball 
team  and  Coaches 
Finnegan  and  Hart 
on  a  successful 
season.  Best  wishes 
to  seniors  Bob, 
Jeff,  Leroy  and 
Vince. 


From  Booster  Club  Officers 
Wayne  Spurrier,  Scott  Spurrier, 
Betty  Drew,  Neil  Brayton,  and 
Karen  Barrell 
and  the  other  101  charter 
members  of  the  Booster  Club. 
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(smn^mz  forcea  to 
dance  for^  leering  savages 


Sports  teams  to  enjoy  change 
of  scenery  during  break 


CAR  WASH 

Clean  ,    Wash  & 

in  &  out  $8         Wax  $35 

Open  8  -  'til 
Wash.  Ave.  Ext.  -  behind  IMobil  Station 


Wash  $5 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


Ahii> 

]l<\i  ll>  AMI 

'(  «  nil  $141 

Donuts.  French  Loaves 

&  Itillan  Breads 

Rolls.  Ple».  Cookies. 

Special  Occaaloo  Cakes  On  Order 

BreaklaslSA.M.-lIA.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  A  Sandwiches 

Keol  Plaxa,  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Hon    Thurs.Sal-  S  AM    -6  P  M 

Fti  SAM      9PM 

Sun  SAM      2PM 


MISS  D'S 
SNACK  BAR 

HOURS: 

fflUtS. 


by  JOHN  CUMMINGS 

This  spring  break  while 
most  of  us  will  be  enjoying 
good  food  and  drink,  the 
Men's  Lacrosse,  Tennis  and 
Baseball  teams  will  be  hard 
at  work  training  for  the  up- 
coming season. 

The  lacrosse  team  will  be 
travelling  to  Colorado.  They 
are  leaving  on  Thursday  and 
will  be  back  on  Monday.  The 
Sho'men  wiU  be  scrimmaging 
the  Air  Force  Falcons 
lacrosse  team. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  the 
trip,  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  the  team,"  commented 
Freshman  Mike  Woodfolk. 
"We'll  be  playing  most  of  the 
time  so  we  won't  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  Rocky  Mountain 
high,  but  we  know  we  have  to 
sacrifice  something  to  reach 
our  goal  which  is  to  be 
number  one  in  the  country." 

The  Men's  tennis  team  is 
going  to  be  in  Greenville, 
South  Carolina.  Their 
schedule  is  pretty  tough  as 
they  have  7  matches  in  as 
many  days. 

"We  have  a  match  every 
day  so  there  won't  be  much 
leisure  time,"  stated  transfer 
Tim   Gray,    "But   I'm   from 


Greenville  and  I  guess  I  can 
show  the  guys  around  a  lit- 
tle." 

The  baseball  team  will  be 
travelling  to  Cocoa  Beach 
Florida  and  will  be  staying  a 
week.  The  team  will  be  train- 
ing and  scrimmaging  to  get  in 
shape  for  their  first  game. 

No  other  team  is  going 
away  for  spring  break.  Most 
of  them  though,  will  be  retur- 


ning early  to  continue  traLr. 
ing. 

The  crew  team  was  supfxy 
ed  to  be  going  to  Florida,  bj 
had  troL-ble  finding  transpg 
tation  for  the  shells.  As 
result  they  will  be  returnin 
on  Monday  to  begin  training 

The  Women's  tennis  teai 
will  be  returning  four  day 
early  to  train  as  they  raa 
have  a  match  on  Saturda. 
March  15. 


1^  athlete  of  the  week : 


Broadside's 
is  now 

accepting 
subnnissions 

of  poetry 


Live  Entertainment 
at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 

"Rugged  Country" 

Saturday,  March  2 
8:30  - 12:30 

Washington  Ave.  Exi. 


V/////^>/y 


"St.  Patrick's  Day  Celebration 
Saturday,  March  16, 1985 

Ticket  price  includes  a 

special  St.  Patrick's  Day  dinner 

and  entertainment  by  Dave  Brand 

$15.00  per  person 

(including  tax  £t  gratuities) 
Dinner  reservations  required. 


778-2100 


Yost  /eaves  reputation 
for  consistency  be/iind 


by  STEVE  GERBER 

Due  to  his  exceptional  four  years  in  the  basketball  pro- 
gram, Jeff  Yost  has  been  awarded  Budweiser's  Athlete 
ofthe'week.  ^  ^  j      u  „ 

Yost  a  consistent  starter  for  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  basketball  team,  pro- 
ving himself  as  a  dependable  player  who  might  not 
always  stand  in  the  spotlight,  but  who  can  be  heavily 
relied  upon. 

The  6'2"  guard  had  an  average  of  about  8  pomts  a  game 
whUe  still  playing  what  Yost  terms,  "a  defensive  style  of 
play,"  in  his  contests. 

Yost  commented  on  next  year's  team,  saymg.  They 
(the  players)  may  be  inexperienced  next  year,  but  they 
certainly  have  the  talent  to  develop  into  an  excellent 

team."  ,         ■■.■„, 

A  vetern  of  one  NCAA  Division  III  championship,  Yost 

commented  mostly  on  the  fans  this  year  and  the  vital  role 

they  play,  praising  their  support  and  involvement  in  the 

631116. 

Since  Yost  is  a  senior  he  will  soon  be  leaving 
Washington  College.  When  asked  for  suggestions  for  im- 
provements he  suggested  the  idea  of  a  field  house  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  all  the  sports  at 

W  C 

As  Yost  leaves  W.C,  he  will  be  remembered  as  a  quiet- 
ly consistentplayer 


the 
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Revisions  made; 
approval  awaited 


by  DAN  ARMITAGE 
The  Washington  College 
student  body  may  have  a 
brand  new  SGA  Constitution 
and  judiciary  system  by  mid- 
April.  Both  the  Constitution 
Committee  of  the  SGA  and 
the  Student  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  College  are  nearly 
finished  with  revisions  that 
began  last  September. 

See  related 

editorial 

on  page  2 


The  Student  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Dr.  Marty 
Kabat,  has  completed  its  pro- 
posal for  a  new  student 
judicial  system.  If  approved 
by  the  SGA  Senate  and  the 
faculty,  these  codes  will  go  in- 
to effect  for  the  1985-86 
academic  year.  The  new 
system  will  not  be  as  cumber- 
some and  ineffective  as  the 
current  one,  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse. 

The  new  Judicial  Codes 
eliminate  lawyers  from  the 
process.  In  their  place  a  Stu- 
dent Ombudsman  will  advise 
both  the  defendant  and  the 
complainant  as  to  their  legal 
rights. 

Dr.  Kabat  explains,  "...we 
have  done  away  with  the  trial 
system...  and  replaced  it  with 
a  tribunal  in  which  a  student 
places  his  case  before  a  group 
of  student  judges  who  weigh 


the  evidence,  interview 
witnesses,  and  make  deci- 
sions." 

The  Student  Ombudsman 
will  be  elected  and  will  chair 
the  Judicial  Screening  Board. 
His/her  primary  responsibili- 
ty will  be  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  students  involved  with 
the  case. 

The  SGA  Constitution  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Eric 
Lorberer,  has  also  nearly 
completed  its  work.  The  new 
documents  will  be  shorter  but 
will  contain  more  information 
than  its  eight-year-old 
predecessor. 

The  former  Constitution 
must  be  dissolved  through  a 
referendum  to  the  student 
body.  Then,  if  it  is  ratified  by 
the  Senate  and  the  SAB,  the 
new  Constitution  will  go  into 
effect. 

The  primary  objective  of 
the  Constitution  Conrniittee 
was  to  clarify  and  organize 
the  document.  The  only 
substantive  changes  include  a 
slightly  modified  election 
system  and  the  addition  of  the 
SJB  Chairman  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Lorberer,  who  has  revised 
student  government  constitu- 
tions twice  before,  stated 
that,  "We've  just  tried  to 
clarify  the  guidelines  and  pro- 
cedures in  order  to  make  the 
entire  SGA  more  effective." 

The  new  Judicial  Codes  will 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  March  25th.  If 
ratified,  both  documents  will 
be  published  in  the  next  edi- 
tion of  the  Student  Handbook. 


STICK  'EMI  The  Shomen  Lacrosse  team  will  attempt  to  ovarcome  Tuesday's  loss  to  Johns  Hopkins  (above) 
with  a  win  against  Hobart  on  Sunday  afternoon. 


Pep  rally,  bonfires,  parties! 


Hobart  weekend  arrives 


by  Thomas  Schuster 
The  Washington  College 
community,  including  alum- 
ni, town,  and  area  residents 
will  unite  this  weekend 
through  a  series  of  ralUes, 
parties,  and  finally  at  Kibler 
Field  at  1;30  on  Sunday  for 
one  basic  objective:  to  help 
the  Sho'men  crush  the  arch- 
rival Statesmen  of  Hobart. 

These  activities,  designed 
to  bring  alumni  to  the  cam- 
pus, attract  media  attention, 
and  gain  support  for  the 
team,  are  described  by  Sports 
Information  Director  Marcia 
Landskroener  as  an  effort  to 
allow  students  and  visitors  to 
"be  spontaneous  and  have  a 
good  time." 


Leadership   Center    to  open 


by  SUSAN  DEPASQUALE 

Work  is  nearly  complete  on 
the  Louis  L.  Goldstein 
Leadership  Center,  based  in 
the  lowest  level  of  West  Hall. 

According  to  President 
Douglass  Cater,  the  center  is 
teigned  to  provide  a  site  for 

all  kinds  of  leadership  ac- 
tivities." 

At  their  February  meeting, 
'he  College's  Board  of 
''isitors  and  Governors  ap- 
proved naming  the  Leader- 
^ip  Center  in  honor  of  Chair- 
Dian  Louis  Goldstein.  Pro- 
^«ds  from  Mr.  Goldstein's 
November  testimonial  dinner 
J^ere  used  to  fund  the  renova- 
tion of  the  center. 

One  room  of  the  newly 
"Carpeted  center  will  house  of- 


fices of  the  SGA  executive 
board,  while  the  other  room 
will  double  as  both  a  seminar 
room  and  lounge. 

The  SGA  Senate  will  use  the 
seminar  area  for  its  bi- 
monthly meetings.  In  addi- 
tion, the  room  wiU  be  utilized 
for  small  lectures,  receptions 
after  larger  lectures  in  Hyn- 
son  Lounge,  and  for 
seminars. 

President  Cater  said  that 
for  round  table  discussions 
and  small  gatherings  the 
Leadership  Center  is  "much 
preferable"  to  the  currently 
used  Sophie  Kerr  Room.  He 
cited  the  center's  central 
location  on  campus  and  it's 
proximity  to  the  dining  hall 


and  the  library  as  further 
assets. 

He  emphasized,  "Any  stu- 
dent group  will  be  able  to 
schedule  the  use  of  it  ...  by 
and  large  it's  up  to  student 
organizations  to  share  the  use 
(of  the  Center)." 

The  Leadership  Center's  in- 
terior design  was  planned 
with  the  consultation  of 
Tamara  Strickland,  designer 
of  the  recently  redecorated 
Hynson  Loimge. 

The  office  furniture, 
already  in  place,  possesses  a 
streamlined  modular  theme. 
Furniture  for  the  lounge  area 
has  not  yet  arrived.  Ac- 
cording to  Dean  of  Students 
Kelley  Mclntire,  the  room 
will    contain      "traditional 


In  an  effort  to  enhance  what 
has  been  proclaimed, 
"Washington  College 
Lacrosse  Week"  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Chestertown,  President 
Cater  has  arranged  a  wager 
with  Hobart  President  Car- 
roll W.  Brewster.  To  match 
the  one  bushel  of  cabbages 
and  pig  bet  by  Brewster, 
President  Cater  has  put  up 
two  bushels  of  Eastern  Shore 
hard  crabs.  President 
Brewster  was  reportedly 
heard  saying  that,  "his  pig  is 
resting  easy." 

The  Statesmen  may  doubt 
that,  however,  when  they  ar- 
rive Saturday  and  encounter 
the  multitude  of  SGA  and 
DPO  banners  and  posters 
around  town  predicting  their 
defeat.  Besides  the  banners, 
which  will  be  erected  in  the 
Kingstown  Park  to  greet  the 
five-year  running  NCAA  Divi- 
sion III  champions  as  they 
enter  town,  numerous  ac- 
tivities have  been  planned. 

This  Friday  night  at  9;  30, 
students  may  begin  the 
weekend  festivities  at  the 
Alpha  Chi  Boxer  Party.  On 
Saturday,  however,  much 
more  is  scheduled. 

At  8:00  PM  Saturday  night 
behind  Cain  Athletic  Center, 
a  pep  rally/bonfire  will  be 
held  featuring  the  burning  of 
an  effigy  of  a  Hobart  lacrosse 
player.  President  Cater  as 
well  as  the  lacrosse  coaches 
will  be  present  at  the  rally. 

Marcia  Landskroener 
stressed  the  "need  to  get  peo- 
ple out"  to  this  event.  At  9:00, 
there  will  be  an  SGA/Phi 
Sigma  sponsored  band  in  the 
C-House  for  students  and 
younger   alumni.   Coinciding 


with  this  event  will  be  a  party 
for  the  older  alumni  on  cam- 
pus at  the  Alimini  House.  This 
is  part  of  the  effort,  according 
to  Landskroener,  "to  attract 
alumni  and  friends. " 


On  game  day.  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi  will  sponsor  a 
pre-game  warm-up  in  Hynson 
Lounge  at  12:00  noon.  Donuts 
and  coffee  will  be  served,  as 
well  as  Bloody  Mary's  for 
those  of  legal  drinking  age. 
Present  at  the  game  will  be 
the  Galena  High  School  Band 
to  play  in  support  of  the 
Sho'men  as  well  as  attract 
local  fans.  — 

Head  coach  Terry  Corcoran 
plans  to  have  several 
recruiting  candidates  present 
as  well.  The  game  wiU  be 
broadcast  on  radio  in  Geneva, 
N.Y.,  Hobart's  home  town,  as 
well  as  locaUy  in  Chestertown 
on  WCTR.  Representatives  of 
Lacrosse  Magazine  will  be 
present.  Publications  in- 
cluding USA  Today,  The  New 
York  Times,  and  Sports  Il- 
lustrated have  been  notified 
and  are  considering  covering 
the  game. 

After  the  game,  the  Stick 
Supporters  will  hold  a  post- 
game  reception  at  The  Loft 
for  fans  of  legal  age.  Marcia 
Landskroener  stated, 
however,  that  "basically  this 
is  a  student  event."  Again 
stressing  the  need  for  student 
support,  Landskroener  also 
said  that  she'd  "like  to  see 
people  out  there  with  banners 
of  their  own  showing  support 
for  the  team." 
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Protection  of  rights 


The  newly-redrafted  Student  Judicial  Process  propos- 
ed by  the  Student  Affairs  Committee  effectively 
streamlines  a  process  that  has  been  too  cumbersome  to 
work  effectively  at  the  College.  Since  1978,  the  system 
has  been  modeled  on  the  basis  of  the  American  cour- 
troom, necessitating  the  need  for  student  prosecuting 
and  defense  lawyers.  Cases  brought  before  the  SJB  dur- 
ing this  period  showed  that  student  lawyers  did  not  have 
the  needed  experience  or  the  necessary  resources  to 
amass  effective  evidence. 

This  court  system  is  just  one  manifestation  of  a  pro- 
cess that  is  too  loosely  defined  and  ill-organized.  Since 
the  SJB  chairperson  is  not  elected  until  after  Thanksgiv- 
ing, the  fall  semester  begins  in  a  state  of  judicial  confu- 
sion. This  reality  was  illustrated  in  November  with  the 
case  of  three  male  students  who  damaged  projects  in 
the  Art  Center.  The  inability  to  contact  student  lawyers 
and  organize  a  trial  made  it  necessary  for  the  Deans  of 
Student  Affairs  to  step  in  to  issue  a  penalty.  Even  in  the 
spring  semester  the  SJB  does  not  meet  on  a  regular 
basis  due  to  the  difficulty  of  coordinating  the  schedules 
of  its  many  members. 

The  redraft  under  consideration  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  tribunal  system  which  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  lawyers  -  while  better  protecting 
student  rights  through  the  creation  of  the  role  of  om- 
budsman. By  eliminating  the  need  for  the  go-between  of 
a  lawyer,  the  defendant  can  present  his  own  case  before 
the  jury  panel.  For  questions  of  legal  procedure,  the 
defendant  need  only  turn  to  the  omsbudsman  for  im- 
partial counsel. 

More  importantly,  the  proposal  removes  the  election 
process  of  the  SJB  officials  from  the  judiciary's 
jurisdiction  and  places  it  more  objectively  under  the 
realm  of  the  Constitution.  Instead  of  electing  the 
chairperson  of  the  SJB  in  the  fall,  the  new  Constitution 
calls  for  the  election  in  the  spring  with  the  rest  of  the 
SGA  Executive  Board  members.  Thus,  the  chairperson 
can  maintain  closer  contact  with  the  Executive  Board 
and  establish  more  regular  meetings  of  the  SJB. 

With  this  change,  the  judicial  branch  of  WC's  student 
government  (too  long  its  weakest)  will  be  raised  to  a 
level  more  equal  with  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

The  revised  student  judiciary  system  must  be  approv- 
ed by  both  the  SGA  Senate  on  Monday  night  and  the 
faculty  before  it  can  be  enacted  into  policy.  Members  of 
these  bodies  are  urged  to  adopt  this  system.  It  will  offer 
a  much  better  guarantee  of  student  rights  than  does  the 
current  process. 


Ihc 
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opinion 


Before  spring   break! 


After  spring  break! 


The  amazing  powers  of  Ft.  Lauderdale  sun! 


commentary 


Saving  the  heart  of  America 


Earlier  this  week  while  all 
the  president's  men  scurried 
about  trying  to  lock  up  the 
last  of  the  Senate  votes  on  the 
MX  missile  system  funding, 
another  political  taction  trod- 
ded  through  the  halls  of 
Capitol  Hill.  The  farmers 
have  returned,  yet  not  with  an 
army  of  men  and  machines, 
but  rather  in  the  form  of  a 
tight,  professional  lobby 
force. 

The  are  in  Washington  to 
save  39  billion  dollars  in  price 
support  that  President 
Reagan  has  proposed  to  cut. 
To  an  industry  as  unpredic- 
table as  agriculture,  the  cuts 
mean  certain  failure  for  those 
in  hard  times.  Though 
agriculture  secretary  Brock 
has  opened  up  new  credit 
lines,  the  proposed  cuts 
should  prove  too  unstabiliz- 
ing. 

The  issues  are  complex. 
The  president  and  his  ad- 
visors have  a  large  deficit  to 
deal  with  and  the  price  sup- 
ports are  just  one  corner  that 
has  to  go.  Mr.  Reagan's  firm 
ideological  belief  in  tree  trade 
also  complicates  the  matter 
—  support  to  any  industry 
hampers  true  competition. 

For  the  large,  corporately 
held  farms  this  is  not  a  real 
problem.  Any  loss  at  the 
market  will  be  gained  at  tax 
time.  But  for  the  small 
farmer  who  must  seek  loans 
each  year  to  buy  seed, 
chemicals  and  equipment  the 
lack    of    a    certain    market 


raises  his  risks  to  dangerous 
levels.  The  farmer's  mar- 
riage to  the  elements  further 
complicates  matters. 

Yet  still  why  support  the 
farmer  —  they  are 
businessmen,  they  know  and 
should  accept  the  risks?  If  for 
no  other  reason,  the  United 
States  should  stand  up  for  the 
farmers  tor  they  have  always 
stood  by  her.  No  other  in- 
dustry has  taken  the  losses 
that  agriculture  has  in  order 
to  support  the  directives  of 
the  government. 


by 

Steve 
Meehan 


The  most  recent  example 
was  the  farmers'  support, 
though  begrudgingly,  of  the 
Carter  grain  embargo 
against  the  Soviet  Union, 
Already  overproducing  in  a 
down  market  in  a  period  of 
high  interest  rates,  that  ad- 
ministration closed  a  ready 
market  offering  Insufficient 
compensation  in  return.  The 
result  was  a  wave  of 
foreclosures  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Locally  the  crisis  is  not  as 
severe.  Farmers  in  Maryland 
and  surrounding  states  have 


the  advantage  of  crop  ver- 
satility not  available  in  the 
Midwest,  On  the  Eastern 
Shore  in  particular,  the 
poultry  industry  provides  a 
ready  market  for  corn,  soy, 
and  other  crops. 

But  one  must  not  look  at 
this  as  only  a  regional  pro- 
blem tied  to  the  Midwest. 
This  is  a  national  problem  for 
their  failures  affect  us  all, 
especially  in  higher  food 
prices,  and  we  must  act  ac- 
cordingly to  solve  it. 

Farmers  make  up  only  2, J 
percent  of  the  total  population 
yet  supply  food  for  this  coun- 
try and  many  others  around 
the  world.  Ingenuity  in  that 
industry  has  increased  pro- 
duction and  cut  costs  to  the 
benefit  of  us  all.  The  farmer 
has  never  failed  his  obliga- 
tions, can  we  fail  him  now? 
Stephen  Meehan  is  a 
sophomore  majoring  in 
History,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Shoreman's  Advocate. 


Editor's  note 

Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  (or  the  position  of 
Editor-in-chief  of  the  Elm  and 
the  Pegasus  for  the  1985-66 
school  year.  Students  in- 
terested in  applying  for  either 
position  should  contact  Dr. 
Richard  Gillin.  Director  ol 
the  Board  of  Publitations. 


Iptters  to  the  editor: 
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Non-smoker  speaks  out 


I  am  distressed  over  the 
(act  that  there  is  only  a  small 
section  for  nonsmokers  in  the 
cafeteria  considering  that 
about  80%  of  students  at  W.C. 
do  not  smoke  I  feel  that  this  is 
a  great  inconvenience  for  the 


nonsmokers.  Smoking  is  an 
annoyance  to  those  eating  at 
the  same  table  or  even  a  table 
near  by. 

I  feel  that  the  designated 
areas  for  smoking  should  be 
reversed  in  that  the  larger 


area  should  be  reserved  for 
nonsmokers  and  the  smaller 
for  smokers. 

I  trust  that  the  Food  Ser- 
vice will  bring  their  full  atten- 
tion to  this  matter. 

Christopher  DiPietro 


Dining  Hail  piants  persecuted 


It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  something  really 
disgusting  is  going  on  in  the 
dining  hall.  It  is  something 
that  can  easily  be  connected 
and  though  imitating  to  pro- 
bably a  small  percentage  of 
the  W.C.  community,  it  is  im- 
portant in  its  own  way. 

The   situation   to   which   I 


refer  is  the  plants  in  the  din- 
ing hall,  specifically  the  ones 
in  the  planters.  Imbedded  in 
the  soil  of  each  are  often 
strange,  non-organic  objects 
such  as  nails,  bubble  giun, 
cigarettes,  old  food  and  other 
assorted  and  sundry  items.  It 
wouldn't  be  difficult  for  the 
person  responsible  for  this  to . 

notes  from  the  kitchen 


stop  and  it  would  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  person  in 
charge  of  their  maintenance 
(me).  It's  enough,  the  things 
that  we  must  deal  with  on  a 
daily  basis  in  the  dining  hall, 
but  please  don't  take  it  out  on 
the  plants. 

K.  LAMOREE 


Breakfast  menu  improved 


by  DARRELL  JESTER 
and  CARL  BURKE 

In  an  effort  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  eggs  offered  at 
breakfast,  the  Washington 
College  Food  Service  has 
begun  preparing  fried  eggs  to 
order  in  the  Main  Dining 
Room.  Previously,  the  eggs 
were  cooked  ahead  and  of- 
fered from  the  serving  line.  It 
became  apparent  that  unless 
the  eggs  were  eaten  im- 
mediately, their  condition 
deteriorated  with  the  passage 
of  time. 

In  the  interest  of  maintain- 
ing our  usual  high  standard  of 
quality,  the  W.C.F.S.  began 
preparing  the  eggs  to  order. 
The  experiment  was  well 
received,  and  we  are  happy  to 
report  that  fried  eggs  cooked 

West  Hall 

gains 
center 

lounge  furniture,"  as  well  as 
a  large  table.  The  table  can 
be  moved  to  the  room's 
center  for  seminar  discus- 
sions, or  pushed  against  a 
"all  for  reception 
refreshments. 

Dean  Mclntire  stated  that 
several  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  of  West  Hall  will  be  re- 
tained for  office  use  for  the 
Eim,  the  Shoreman's  Ad- 
I'ocateandtheSGA. 

The  remaining  rooms  in  the 
Hill  Dormitory  will  be  filled 
with  residents  who  are  "com- 
patible to  the  use  of  the 
ouilding." 

Commented  President 
Cater,  "My  hope  is  that  more 
and  more  student  leaders  will 
tend  to  room  in  West  Hall." 

An  informal  dedication  of 
he  Louis  L.  Goldstein 
Leadership  Center  has  been 
tentatively  scheduled  for 
mid-April.  Dean  Mclntyre 
said  that  the  center  will  go  in- 
to use  immediately  following 
'ts  completion. 


to  order  are  now  a  regular 
feature  on  the  menu. 

In  response  to  several 
customers  suggestions,  we 
are  making  every  attempt  to 
avoid  offering  the  same 
breakfast  entrees  on  the 
same  days  every  week.  For 
example,  if  pancakes  are  of- 
fered on  Monday  and  Friday 
one  week,  they  will  be  offered 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  the 
following  week. 

As  always,  we  here  at  the 
Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice welcome  your  construc- 
tive comments  and  we  are 
here  to  serve  you,  our  clients. 

The  Washington  College 
Food  Service  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  Wednesday, 
March  27th,  will  be  Yoplait 
■Yogurt  night  in  the  Main  Din- 


ing  Room.  Representatives 
from  Yoplait  Yogurt  will  be 
on  hand  to  give  out  free 
samples  of  yogurt.  T-shirts 
will  also  be  given  out.  The 
highlight  of  the  evening  will 
be  the  giving  away  of  a  10 
speed  bicycle.  The  drawing 
will  be  held  at  6:00  p.m.  The 
winner  must  be  present. 

Congratulations  are  in 
order  to  Ken  Greco.  Ken  was 
the  winner  of  the  Sheepskin 
Rug,  compliments  of  Sam- 
band  of  Iceland,  given  away 
on  March  7th. 

One  last  reminder,  there 
are  several  catering  jobs 
open  in  the  next  couple  of 
weeks.  Anyone  interested 
should  feel  free  to  sign  up. 
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roving  reporter 


byJOHNCUMMINGS 


Question :  WHA  T  COURSES  DO 
YOU  THINK  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
DED TO  THE  CURRICULUM? 


Mary  Brown  -  Sophomore 
Rising  Sun,  Maryland 

"We  need  more  Political 
Science  courses,  the  selec 
tion  is  rather  limited. " 


Irene    N  i  c  o I  a  i  d  i  s    - 

Sophomore 

Owings  Mills,  Maryland 

"I  think  a  Journalism 
class  and  a  public  speaking 
class  would  be  beneficial  to 
students  especially  for  those 
who  plan  to  enter  into  the 
business  world. " 


Lars     Hemriksen     - 

Sophomore 

Bethesda,  Maryland 

■■I  think  they  should  add  a 
journalism  class  along  with 
some  more  history 
courses." 


J 


Laura  Snyder  -  Junior 
Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

"I  think  they  need  more 
International  Studies 
classes  because  the  major 
isn  't  well  rounded.  Subjects 
like  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia  need  to  be  covered. " 


Steve  Schmitt  -  Freshman 
Perry  Hall,  Maryland 

' •  I  think  that  a 
photography  course  is 
necessary." 
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in  brief 


Manchester  students  elected 

A  special  selection  committee  has  selected  the  four  students 
who  will  go  to  Manchester  College  in  Oxford,  England  to  spend 
their  junior  year. 

Susie  Vrba,  Caty  Coundjeris,  Cathy  Beck  and  Eric  Lorberer, 
all  English  majors,  were  chosen  by  the  committee  because 
their  "maturity  and  motivation  suggest  they  will  profit  from 
the  educational  freedom  of  the  Oxford  tutorial  system." 

The  four  students  are  scheduled  to  leave  for  England  in 
Septembpr 

Commencement  speaker  chosen 

Renowned  concert  violinist  Issac  Stern  has  been  invited  to 
attend  WC's  commencement  exercises  on  May  14th. 

Stern,  who  is  known  worldwide  for  his  brilliant  renditions  of 
classical  music  on  the  violin,  will  receive  an  honorary  degree 
and  possibly  deliver  the  keynote  address  at  Commencement. 

Elm  columnist  wins  award 

Elm  Sports  columnist  Jack  Gilden  is  the  recipient  of  the  Col- 
umbia Scholastic  Press  Association's  Gold  Circle  Award  for 
excellence  in  sports  writing. 

His  entry  in  the  Gold  Circle  Awards  program  was  one  of 
3,200  entries  from  colleges  and  universities  all  over  the  United 
States. 
Manchester  Program  Candidates  Chosen 

Computer  deal  offered 

The  WC  Bookstore  announced  this  week  that  Mcintosh  per- 
sonal computers  are  now  being  offered  to  students  who  wish  to 
purchase  them. 

The  computer  comes  in  a  package  that  includes  everything 
from  disk  drive  to  printer  for  $1995. 

The  last  day  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  is  March 
31. 

Children  of  alumni  to  visit 

The  College  Admissions  office  will  hold  its  annual  legacy 
day  on  Wednesday,  March  27. 

A  number  of  high  school  students  whose  parents  have  at- 
tended WC  have  been  invited  to  spend  the  day  attending 
classes  and  talking  with  faculty  and  student  leaders  in  an  ef- 
Jort  to  increase  enrollment  at  the  college. 


Swedish  Embassy  affair 
benefits  College's  prestige 


by   SUE  DEPASQUALE 

At  a  reception  held  Tuesday 
night  at  the  Swedish  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  College  was  formally  in- 
troduced to  the  community  of 
the  nation's  capital  by  Presi- 
dent Cater  and  his  wife,  Lib- 
by. 

Co-hosted  by  Swedish  Am- 
bassador  Wilhelm 
Wachtmeister  and  College 
Board  member  Mrs.  Jessica 
Catto,  the  reception's  100 
guests  included  such 
Washington  notables  as  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger, 
former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara,  jour- 
nalists Roger  Mudd  and  Nan- 
cy Dickerson  and  author 
William  Warner. 

"It  is  a  misconception  to 
think  the  reception  was  given 
to  introduce  Douglass  Cater 
to  Washington  D.C.,  since  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  there,"  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  Bill  Thompson 
commented. 

Instead,  the  purpose  of  the 
event  was  to  publicize  the 
name  of  the  school  and 
establish  contacts  to  benefit 
the  College's  development, 
Thompson  explained. 

In  fulfilling  these  objec- 
tives. Director  of  Develop 
ment  Jake  Boz  believes  the 
reception  was  quite  suc- 
cessful. "It  gave  us  exposure 
to  a  group  of  people  :  D.C. 
that  we  would  not  ht       had 


easy    acce.ss    to,"    he    com- 
mented. 

Together  with  Director  of 
Admissions,  Kevin  Covenney, 
Boz  met  with  the  head- 
masters of  Washington's 
prestigious  St.  Alban's  and 
Madeira  Schools  and  spoke 
with  the  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Student  Service 
Council.  Boz  believes  these 
ties    may    help    to    attract 


highly  desirable  students  lo 
Washington  College. 

Other  representatives  oi 
the  College  at  the  reception 
included  members  of  the 
Parent's  Council,  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  alumni 
Said  Boz,"  (We  all  worked  i  in 
get  people  in  D.C.  thinking 
and  talking  about  the  Cul 
lege." 


Masterplots  evoke  controversy 


by  ERIC  LORBERER 
At  the  recent  faculty 
meeting  it  was  announced 
that  the  library  staff  has 
removed  the  Masterplots 
reference  books  from  the 
closed  reserve  room  and  plac- 
ed them  in  the  general  collec- 
tion. 

Concerning  the  change, 
comment  was  made  about  the 
high  possibility  of  the  books 
being  stolen.  Student  leaders 
feel  that  this  may  be  the  real 
reason  for  the  move. 

William  Tubbs,  Head 
Librarian,  adamantly  denies 


this,  claiming  that  the  move 
was  made  to  lessen  their 
status  as  closed  •^'^rve 
materials. 

Asked  if  he  ir  ._  n 
replace  the  books  ir.  e  event 
that  they  do  get  stolen,  Tubbs 
said,  "We  deal  with  stolen 
things  in  a  consistent  way; 
things  that  are  found  to  be 
missing  and  are  needed,  we 
replace  them." 


"Of  course,"  Tubbs  added, 
"Money  is  always  a  con- 
cern." 


Tubbs  indicated  that 
almost  2,500  books  are  miss- 
ng  from  the  hbrary  holdings. 
I'ointing  out  that  most 
libraries  face  the  problem  of 
stolen  or  misshelved 
materials,  Tubbs  says  that 
the  library  is  combatting  the 
problem  by  "tightening  up 
shelving  and  inventory." 

The  Masterplots  are  now 
located  in  the  reference  sec- 
tion. It  is  a  violation  of  the 
Honor  Code  to  remove  library 
books  without  first  checking 
them  out. 
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Beginning  at  5 p.m.  on  March  22, 1985 

Great  Oak  Landing  will  be  serving 

weekend  meals  with  after-dinner 

entertainment  by  Dave  Brand  on 

Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.  And 

beginning  5p.m.  on  March  29, 1985, 

we  will  be  open  7  days  a  week. 

778-2100 


:campus  calendar^ 


Friday,  March  22 

11:30  a.m.:   Sophie  Kerr  Committee  and  the  NEA  - 

"Writers  and  Editors  at  Work"  a  discussion  by  Charles 

Wright  and  Jonathan  Galasse;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 

4:30  p.m.:  Charles  Wright  reading  from  his  work;  Hyn- 

son  Lounge 

Women's  Lacrosse  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Women's  Tennis  at  Anne  Arundel  Community  College 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series  Double  Feature  -  "My  Brilliant 

Career"  and  "Bread  and  Chocolate; "  Bill  Smith 

9:30  p.m.:  Alpha  Chi  Omega  "Boxer  Party;"  C-House 

Saturday,  March  23 
Baseball  at  Widener  University 
Men's  Tennis  at  Widener  University 
1 :0D  p.m. :  Softball  vs.  Lebanon  Valley  College;  home 
1:00  p.m.:  Women'sTennis  vs.  Hood  College;  home 
9:30  p.m.:  SGA Band  "Transfusion;"  Student  Center 

Sunday,  March  24 
1:30  p.m.:  Men's  Lacrosse  vs.  Hobart  College;  home 
1:30  p.m.:  Men's  Tennis  vs.  Drew  University;  home 

Monday,  March  25 
Softball  at  Catonsville  Community  College 
4 :  00  p.m. :  Literary  House  Talks  "Business  Opportunities 
for   the   Humanities   Student"    by    Professor   Michael 
Malone  and  Lauren  Bedell;  Literary  House 

Tuesday,  March  26 
Baseball  at  Washington  Bible  College 
Men's  Tennis  at  Mary  Washington  College 
Softball  at  Wesley  College 
3:00  p.m.:  Women's  Lacrosse  vs.  UMBC;  home 
3:00  p.m.:  Women's  Tennis  vs.  Catonsville  Community 
College;  home 

Wednesday,  March  27 
Alumni  Legacy  Day 

3:00  p.m.:  Men's  Lacrosse  vs.  Gettysburg  College;  home 
9:30  p.m.:  SGA  Band  "Tom  Larsen's  Blues  Band;"  C- 
House 

Thursday,  March  28 
3:00  p.m. :  Softball  vs.  Mount  Saint  Mary's;  home 
3:00  p.m.:   Women's  Tennis  vs.   Catholic  University; 
home 

7:00  p.m.:  Library  and  Writers  Union  Film  Series  -  "I 
Am  Pablo  Neruda"  and  "The  Inner  World  of  Borges;" 
Miller  Library  basement 


Brambles 

MENSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

DOWNTOWN  PHONE 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  1301)  778-6090 


Live  Entertainment 
at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 

"PHAZE" 

Saturday,  March  2 
8:30-12:30 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


Back  to  school! 


=  features 
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Adults  return  for  enrichment 


by  CATHY  BECK 
"I  had  always  wanted  to  go 
back  to  College  after  my  kids 
were  grown.  As  happy  as  I 
was  at  home,  I  often  thought 
about  returning  to  my 
studies.." 

For  many  adults,  this 
dream  is  realized  at 
Washington  College  under  the 
guidance  of  Ann  Hoon,  direc- 
tor of  the  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Department.  Through 
either  the  Program  for  Adults 
Continuing  Education 
(PACE)  or  a  Program  for  the 
Non-Traditional  Student, 
members  of  the  surrounding 
community  may  attend  the 
college  enrolling  in  a  variety 
of  courses. 

PACE 

Hatha  Yoga,  Sumi  Pain- 
ting, Celestial  Navigation... 
on  the  PACE  program,  these 
unusual  topics  are  weekly  oc- 
currences. Participants  at- 
tend these  classes  not  for 
credit  or  a  high  GPA,  but  out 
of  a  personal  curiosity  or 
desire  for  self-improvement. 

"This  is  a  community 
outreach  endeavor,"  explain- 
ed   Hoon.    "We're   providing 


non-credit,  enrichment 
courses  that  people  seem  to 
enjoy.  They  aren't  always 
conventional  subjects,  but 
they  are  full,"  she  added  with 
a  laugh. 

In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  the  spring 
courses  include  athletics  such 
as  aerobics  and  adult  swimm- 
ing lessons,  the  Musical  Ex- 
perience, an  investment 
class,  and  a  variety  of 
workshops.  This  broad  range 
is  achieved  by  Hoon,  who 
decides  which  courses  will  be 
offered. 

"I  decide  what  to  offer  ac- 
cording to  two  factors:  What 
professors  want  to  teach  and 
what  people  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  taking.  Alot  of 
professors  have  expertise  in 
subjects  that  the  college 
won't  put  in  the  curriculum, 
so  this  gives  them  a  chance  to 
share  their  knowledge  in  that 
area." 


They  share  this  knowledge 
with  a  varied  audience:  ages 
of  the  participants  range 
from  18-80.  There  is  no  age  re- 


quirement,  and  no 
background  needed  to  enroll. 
This  freedom  of  form  and 
content  results  in  a  learning 
experience  unlike  many 
others  —  one  pursued  for 
"pure  pleasure." 


"I'm  learning  more  about 
something  I've  always  loved, 
and  creating  things  myself," 
stated  Maddalena  Personti,  a 
current  participant  in  the  pro- 
gram. Enrolled  in  the 
Creative  Watercolor  Course 
taught  by  Hilda  Greene,  Per- 
sonti feels  that  she  is  receiv- 
ing both  personal  satisfaction 
and  an  incentive  to  continue 
her  art  studies.  "It  keeps  me 
young,"  she  laughed. 


Hoon  echoed  this  positive 
attitude,  citing  an  additional 
benefit  of  the  program:  "It 
exposes  the  community  to  the 
college,  and  the  college  to  the 
community  —  I  think  it  adds 
another  dimension  to 
Washington  College.  Also,  it 
encourages  adults  to  enroll  in 
the  traditional  curriculum, 
teasing  them  to  come  and 
learn  more.  " 


Non-traditional  students 
bridge  generation  gap 


Glossary  of  British  terminoloy^ 

Lexical  wisdom  offered 


Since  the  candidates  for  the 
Manchester  College  program 
have  recently  been  selected, 


the  following  glossary  provid- 
ed by  student  Suzanne 
Niemeyer  might  prove  to  be 


Glossary  of  English  Terms  Translated  into  American 
ENGLISH 

1.  Fresher 

2.  Knickers 

3.  pavement 
4.100 

5.  sorry 

S.  pissed 
7-marmite 

8.  food 

9.  public  school 

10.  state  school 

11.  Where  did  you  go  to  school? 

12.  American 

13.  brilUant 
14."Dlnnesty" 

15.  trendy 

16.  scout 

17.  torch 

18.  wUly 

19.  (emlnle  towels 

20.  pardon;  lounge;  toilet 

21  lower  class;  middle  class;  upper  class 

22.  Jacket  potato 

23  collections 

24.  Wellingtons 

2d.  rubbers 

26. sheaths 

27.  prat 

28.  bin 

29.  dustman 

30.  neat  whiskey 

31  never  use  this  word  unless  describing  alcoholic  beverage 

32.  chemist 

33.  glandular  fever 
34  launderette 

35.  (ire  brigade 

36.  firewarden 

37.  Pooh  Sticks  Society 

38.  magic  mushrooms 

39  window  tax  • 

40  ring  someone 
^1  knock  you  up 

^2  what?  We  don't  have  them  here 

*3.  chips 
^4.  crisps 
^5  biscuits 
16  warm 
*"  yanks 
18  make  love 
JS  mass  murderer 


AMERICAN 

Freshman 

Underwear  ,-'' 

sidewalk  '  '^/^ 

restroom 

excuse  me;  could  you  repeat  that:  get  out  of  the  w^, , 

I  was  in  front  of  you;  anything  but  what  it  means  in  the  U.S. 

drunk 

brown  goo  in  plastic  containers  that  haunts  breakfast  tables 

inedible 

private  school 

public  school 

let  me  make  sure  it's  alright  for  me  to  associate  with  you 

tacky 

I  liked  that 

"Dynasty" 

gloves  without  fingers;  black  boots;  oversize  sweaters; 

hair  with  a  lot  of  mousse  in  it;  Laura  Ashley 

maid 

flashUght 

part  of  the  anatomy  unique  to  males 

(guess  for  yourself) 

words  only  used  by  lower  class  people  trying  to  pose  for 

upper  class 

who  really  cares? 

baked  potato 

exams 

high  rubber  boots 

erasers 

rubbers 

(I  don't  use  that  kind  of  language) 

trashcan 

sanitary  engineer 

stralgt^t  whisky 

neat 

pharmacist 

nrno 

ic    ndromat 

..redepart"ient 

stuil'-^r'  -^sponsible  for  distributing  lightbulbs  to  other 

students 

=  I  uup  ui  Oxford  students  who  spend  their  time  throwing 

sJirk'!  fr. >ridges  and  watching  them  float  away 

whv  half  the  windows  in  England  have  been  bricked  up 
pnune  sonieoin. 
drop  by;  visit 


by  CATHY  BECK 

Entering  a  regular  college 
program  at  a  late  age  is  often 
a  scary  idea,  but  the  rewards 
are  numerous.  Moreover, 
through  the  Continuing 
Education  department, 
"helpful."  Miss  Niemeyer  is  students  age  25  and  up  can 
-presently  spending  hpr  junior  receive  reduced  tuition  rates 
year  at  Manchester.  for  their  first  eight  courses. 

"It's  a  good  way  to  en- 
courage people  to  go  back  to 
college,"  Hoon  stated. 
'^"Sometimes  women  who  are 
'  -working  have  trouble  paying 

3  full  cost,  and  this  is  a 
:..4p." 

With  that  as  an  aid,  non- 
traditional  students  proceed 
to  enroll  in  regular  courses, 
working  towards  a  broad 
range  of  degrees.  One  such 
student,  Bonnie  Hill,  is  a  cer- 
tified nurse  who  is  here  for  a 
BA  degree  in  drama.  Using 
this,  she  would  like  to  explore 
the  fields  of  drama  therapy  or 
psychodrama. 

"I  had  always  planned  to 
continue  my  education  even- 
tually," Hill  explained.  '  'I 
have  an  avid  curiosity,  but  I 
need  the  structured  learning 


iksgivinfe 


;  Fringles:  Mrs.  D's  Cheesteak  and  fries; 


cookies 

cold 

us 

make  love 

nonala  fteagan 


offered  by  formal  schooling  to 
keep  me  motivated. " 

Unlike  many  in  the  pro- 
gram, Hill  had  no  real  ap- 
prehensions about  returning 
to  college.  "For  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple, it  is  psychologically  dif- 
ficult  to  enter  an 
undergraduate  classroom," 
Hoon  stressed.  "Once  they 
conquer  the  fear,  however, 
they  are  highly  motivated 
students  who  work  hard." 

Choice,  perhaps,  is  a  factor 
in  their  success.  "For  young 
people,  it's  expected  of  them, 
but  not  me.  I  chose  to  come 
back,  and  now  that  I'm  here  I 
want  to  make  the  best  of 
every  opportunity  for  self- 
improvement."  stated  Hill. 

Overall,  the  two  faces  of  the 
Continuing  Education  depart- 
ment are  both  good  ones. 
Their  benefits  range  from 
economics  to  personal  ones, 
and  they  are  a  special  op- 
portiuiity  for  the  community 
and  college  to  interact. 
Whether  one  speaks  of  the 
PACE  or  the  Non-Traditional 
program,  one  word  is  used 
repeatedly:  enrichment. 


JOBS     JOBS     JOBS 

The  C-Housc  is  now  ac- 
cepting applications  for 
bartenders  &  gameroom 
personnel. 

Applications  available  in 
C-House. 
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Lacrosse 


(Beat  Hobart) 


Signs 

o1 

\k    ■*-■   ■' 

iW;       'I* 

vi9[iiiiife 

^7^^% 

5?**^ 

Golf 


Windsurfing 
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..u>ad  Party 


>pring  at  WC 


by  Nimi  Natan 


Boxer's 

(Party  tonight!) 


Ray-Bans 


Sunbathing 


Empty  Classroom 
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lighting  flab! 

Spring's  arrival  means 
it's  time  to  melt 
away  excess  pounds 


by  SUE  DE  PASQUALE 
As  spring  officially  begins, 
warming  temperatures  drive 
home  the  awful  truth  that 
those  extra  pounds  gained 
during  the  winter  months  can 
no  longer  be  hidden  beneath 
bulky  sweaters  and  baggy 
slacks. 

The  reality  of  flabby 
stomachs  and  jiggling  thighs 
prods  the  campus'  overeaters 
to  take  some  retaliatory  ac- 
tion. It  you're  facing  the 
challenge  of  fitting  into  last 
sunmner's  bathing  suit,  take  a 
look  at  the  following  list  of 
dieting  DO's  and  DON'T's. 
compiled  especially  with  the 
W.C.  student  in  mind. 

DO  determine  your  daily 
calorie  intake  level  needed  to 
achieve  your  desired  weight. 
(If  you're  sedentary,  your 
number  is  14;  moderately  ac- 
tive, 18;  very  active,  22.  Plug 
your  number  into  the  follow- 
ing formula :  Activity  Level  x 
Desired  Weight  —  Calories 
per  Day. )  Buy  a  calorie  coun- 
ting guide  and  plan  your  daily 
meals  and  snacks  around 
your  level. 

DO  remember  that 
beverages  are  a  source  of 
calories,  too.  The  most  cons- 
cientious weekday  dieter 
often  forgets  on  Saturday 
night  that  one  12  oz.  bottle  of 
Budweiser  carries  a  157 
calorie  penalty  —  multiply 
that  number  by  three  or  four 
and  the  results  can  be 
devastating.  Instead, 

DO  use  liquids  as  friends  in- 
stead of  toes.  Drink  as  much 


as  you  desire  of  diet  soda,  tea. 
coffee,  or  soda  water.  These 
beverages  will  fill  you  up 
without  tilling  you  out. 

DO  resist  the  temptation  to 
visit  Miss  Dee's  or  the  Coffee 
House  in  the  evening  hours.  If 
you  simply  must  have  a  study 
break  restrict  your  munching 
to  C-House  popcorn  (1  cup  — 
23  calories),  or  Miss  Dee's 
pretzel  sticks  (1  stick  —  50 
calories!.  Avoid  the  Coffee 
House's  nuts  like  the  plague 

—  (4  oz.  dried  almonds  —  678 
calories ! . 

DO  try  to  include  a  salad 
with  either  lunch  or  dinner, 
but  be  discerning  at  the  salad 
bar.  Load  up  on  low  calorie 
toppings  such  as  cucumbers, 
green  peppers,  carrots, 
shredded  cabbage, 
mushrooms  and  cauliflower. 
AVOID  those  seemingly 
harmless  additions  such  as 
chick  peas,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
olives,  croutons,  cheese,  ham 
and  bacon  bits. 

DO  be  aware  that  the  salad 
bar  dressings  are  a  hidden 
source  of  calories  (1  tables- 
poon Blue  Cheese  —  70-100 
calories,  1  tablespoon  French 

—  60  calories,  1  tablespoon 
Italian  —  70  calories).  In- 
stead keep  the  salad  a  true 
diet  item  by  using  no-cal 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice. 

DON'T  foster  feelings  of 
resentment  by  denying 
yourself  from  partaking  of 
the  ice  cream  bar  on  Sunday 
evening.  You  can  reward 
yourself  for  a  successful  week 
of  dieting  by  having  a  scoop 


or  two  of  ice  cream  —  just 
don't  touch  the  hot  fudge  or 
the  whipped  cream. 

DO  throw  away  the  phone 
number  of  Procolino's  —  at 
least  for  a  few  months.  If  you 
simply  must  have  a  slice  of 
pizza,  walk  up  to  Kent  Plaza. 
This  will  save  Vinnie  from 
burning  his  gas,  as  you  burn 
up  some  calories  to  make 
room  for  the  cheesy  snack. 

DON'T  skip  breakfast!  If 
you  start  your  day  with  an  ap- 
ple and  a  piece  of  toast,  you'll 
be  less  likely  to  overeat  at 
lunch  or  dinner. 
Psychologically,  you'll  feel 
more  satisfied. 

DO  use  skim  milk  in  cereal 
or  coffee,  and  do  resist  the 
urge  to  load  butter  on  toast 
and  rolls.  These  simple  acts 
of  dairy  denial  mean  a  great 
savings  in  fatty  intake. 

DO  resist  the  urge  to  eat 
quickly.  Put  your  fork  down 
between  bites  and  engage  in 
some  stimulating  conversa- 
tion with  your  meal  compa- 
nions (perhaps  about  the 
plight  of  being  struck  by  fly- 
ing food). 

DO  be  aware  that  fried  and 
breaded  foods  are  a  dieter's 
demise.  Be  careful  to  cut 
away  such  offending  coatings 
before  you  eat  W.C.'s 
chicken,  veal,  pork  chops, 
fish  (and  nearly  every  other 
meat ).  Also,  be  sure  to  tell  the 
servers  in  the  cafeteria  line  to 
hold  the  ladlefuls  of  sauce  on 
your  entree. 


William  James  Forum  attracts  variety  of  speakers 


byNElLRlFKIND 

What  do  a  former  Director 
of  the  CIA.  a  Belgian  Benedic- 
tine monk,  a  member  of  the 
PLO,  a  former  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  the  President  of 
AT&T,  the  Director  of 
Amnesty  International,  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  and 
columnist  George  Will  have 
in  common? 

They  are  among  the  over 
seventy-five  people  who  have 
spoken  at  the  William  James 
Forum  since  its  founding  in 
1963.  The  Forum,  named  for 
the.  versatile  William  James, 
philosopher,  theologian, 
physician  and  brother  of  the 
literary  figure  Henry  James, 
is  committed  to  the  freedom 
of  inquiry  and  discussion. 

The  goal  of  the  Forum  is  to 
bring  to  campus  sincere, 
diverse,  and  interesting 
speakers  on  topics  of  timely 
interest  §nd  questions  of 
ethics  or  value.  The  club's  ad- 
visor. Dr.  Peter  Tapke,  ex- 
plained, "It  is  an  appropriate 
and  natural  sort  of  club  to 
have  at  a  Liberal  Arts  Col- 
lege". 

President  Larry  Culp,  a 
Senior  majoring  in 
Economics,  stressed  that  the 
Forum  is  "not  just  a 
Philosophy  organ  of  the  Lec- 
ture Series",  citing  the 
diverse  speakers  and  wide 
range  of  to  ^ics. 


The    F  am    presents    one 

speaker  month.   Speakers 

are    sc  ,*times     invited 

through  jdent.  faculty,  or 

administ  tive  contacts,  but 


Tapke  added  that  the  "great 
advantage  of  the  William 
James  Forum  is  the  location 
of  Washington  College  in  rela- 
tion to  Washington,  DC." 

Each  speaker  is  unique, 
and  each  program  evolves 
differently.  Explained  Culp, 
"The  nature  of  the  beast 
lends  itself  to  that."  Speakers 
are  invited  to  dine  with  a 
small  group  of  interested 
students  and  faculty  before 
each  lecture. 

One  more  obvious  dif- 
ference between  the  Forum 
and  other  lecture  series  on 
campus  is  the  meager  budget 
with   which   it   draws   these 


speakers.  Relying  heavily  on 
personal  contacts,  communi- 
ty support,  and  cooperation 
with  local  groups,  the  Forum 
is  not  solely  funded  by  the 
Student  Government  Associa- 
tion. The  SGA's  continuing 
support  is,  however,  grateful- 
ly acknowledged. 

"The  backbone  of  the 
Forum  is  student  interest," 
Tapke  stated.  Unlike  some 
other  campus  organizations, 
the  Forum  is  very  informal 
and  does  not  have  regularly 
scheduled  meetings.  In- 
terested students  are  en- 
couraged to  approach  either 
Dr.  Tapke,  Larry  Culp,  Vice 
President    George    Jones, 


Treasurer   Peter  Shafer,   or 
Secretary  Erin  Back. 

Mitch  Snyder,  the 
spokesman  for  the  Communi- 
ty for  Creative  Non-Violence 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  will  be 


the  next  speaker  to  add  his 
name  to  the  long  list  of  those 
to  come  before  the  William 
James  Forum  in  its  twenty- 
two  year  history.  Mr.  Snyder 
will  speak  on  "Homeless  in 
America"  next  Tuesday^ 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

70%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 


We  Stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 

778-2988 
Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  v^ith  Proper  I.D. 


l'  THEPANHflNDbER 


•-*>►         A  World  of  Exciting 
Gift  Ideas 


Telephone:  (301)  778-5612 
Kent  Plaza  Shopping  Center  -  Chestertoom.  MD  21620 


/ 


Mq 


^rdstic^ 


FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 

325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN.  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


Ksnl  Mutin}  Cotp, 

ALL  PRINTING 

from  business  cards  to  books 

from  black  and  white  to  full  color 


Cross  and  Cannon  Stt.         Phone  778-2012 
Chesterfown.MD  Weekdays  8-5  p.m. 


=fine  arts 
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Figures  of  the  past  deserve  recognition 


arts 


forum 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
celebrated  his  300th  birthday 
yesterday.  So  what? 

Some  consider  Bach  to  be 
the  greatest  composer  in  the 
history  of  western  music.  The 
Importance  of  our  artistic 
heritage  is  often  overlooked  - 


orchestra  is  highly  regarded, 
and  his  church  compositions 
are  among  the  truly  inspired. 
(Since  Bach  was  unap- 
put  aside  for  the  contem- 
porary. 

Not  only  contemporary  art, 
but  contemporary  anything.  ' 

This  doesn't  mean  that 
McDonalds  and  Macintoshes 
don't  have  their  place  in 
society.  They  do.  But  so  does 
Bach,  especially  now.  Hind- 
sight helps  sort  out  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff. 


"Bach    unfortunately   was   con 
idered  chaff  in  his  day." 


A  baroque  trio  delighted  listeners  in  a  concert  series  performance  on  Wednesday  night.  Playing  pieces  b, 
N  ndel  and  Bach  are  Bert  Lucarelli  on  oboe,  Renee  Siebert  on  flute,  and  Elaine  Comparone  (obscuredl  on  harp 


Literary  House  talks 

Mondays  redeem  themselves 


'Two  Months  of  Mondays", 
as  the  posters  around  campus 
describe  it,  is  "a  series  of 
Literary  House  talks  on  sub- 
jects Worthy  and  Curious." 
The  lectures,  sponsored  by 
the  Writer's  Union,  are  being 

Sophie  Kerr 

Prize 

submissions 


begin 


The  Sophie  Kerr  Prize  is 
awarded  to  the  senior  deemed 
oy  the  Sophie  Kerr  Commit- 
■^  to  have  'the  best  ability 
and  promise  for  future  fulfill- 
Bent  in  the  field  of  literary 
endeavor."  Students  wishing 
to  submit  samples  of  their 
"Tiling  are  invited  to  do  so. 
■^  submissions  should  be  in 
tne  hands  of  the  committee  by 
the  last  day  of  classes  and 
Way  be  brought  to  the  Office 
"'  the  Chairman  of  the 
English  Department  for  con- 
'snience  and  safe-keeping. 
Manuscripts  will  be  returned 
'»  their  owners  after  com- 
■nencement.  All  graduating 
^niors  are  eligible  recipients 
"the  award. 


given  every  Monday  after- 
noon until  the  end  of  the 
semester.  Next  year  the 
series  will  resume,  but  on  a 
monthly  rather  than  a  weekly 
basis. 

The  purpose  of  the  talks  is 
to  give  members  of  the  col- 
lege community  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  topics 
which  are  of  special  interest 
to  them  but  are  not  normally 
discussed  in  the  classroom. 
Besides  providing  this  plat- 
form, "Two  Months  of  Mon- 
days" offers  students  and 
faculty  the  chance  to  enjoy 
tea  and  talk  in  an  informal  at- 
mosphere. 

So  far  two  talks  have  been 
given.  Sean  O'Connor,  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of 
Education,  gave  the  first  one, 
entitled  "Teaching  English  in 
Business  Corporations."  The 
following  week  Professor 
Tom  Cousineau  spoke  from 


first-hand  experience  on 
■'Teaching  American 
Literature  in  France."  The 
schedule  for  the  rest  of  the 
semester  is  as  follows: 

March  25  -  Mike  Malone 
and  Lauren  Bedell,  "Business 
Opportunities  for  Humanities 
Students." 

April  1  -  Richard  Brown, 
"GFICT  CNNGP  RQG  CU 
ETARUCPCNAUU.  '  ' 
(Mystery  lovers  won't  want 
to  miss  this  one ! ) 

April  8  -  Kathy  Wagner, 
Reading  Her  Poetry. 

April  15  -  Colin  Dickson, 
"Colette." 

April  22  -  George  Shivers  - 
'Garcia  Marquez" 

April  29  -  Rick  Davis  and 
Timothy  Maloney  Present  a 
Dramatic  Reading. 

Tea  will  be  served  at  4:00 
p.m.  at  the  Literary  House; 
the  lectures  begin  at  4:30. 
Both  are  free  and  open  to  the 
public. 


Chestertown  Movie  Theater  Featuring 
Flamingo  Kid  ipg  i3i      March  22nd  -  28th 

778-1575 


Starring  Matt  Dillon 
Hours:  Frj.-Sun.  7  £r  9  p.m. 


Mon.-Thurs.  7:45  p.m. 


Bom  in  Germany  300  years 
ago  yesterday.  Bach  un- 
fortunately was  considered 
chaff  in  his  day.  He  worked  as 
a  musician  all  his  life  in  the 
posts  of  choir-boy,  organist, 
court  musician  and  cantor. 
His  last  position,  at  St. 
Thomas  Church  and  school  at 
Lepzig  was  prestigious,  but 
Bach  was  not  the  first  choice 
for  this  role  -  he  was  third. 
Philip  Telemann  was  the  first 
choice. 

But  as  Music  Professor  Dr. 
Amzie  Parcell  points  out 
about  Bach  and  Teleman, 
"One  can  clearly  hear  the  dif- 
ference."  Telemann, 
although  enjoyed  by  many,  is 
now  considered  a  lesser  com- 
poser than  Bach. 

Bach  died  at  age  65,  blind 
and  in  relative  obscurity. 
Stories  of  his  sheet  music  be- 
ing used  tor  fish  wrap  are 
wide-spread.  Yet  today  his 
compositions  for  organ  and 
predated  earlier,  the  least  we 
can  do  is  make  up  for  it. ) 

Bach's  work  is  now 
recognized   as   some   of   the 


most  complex  ever  written. 
His  compositions  in  counter- 
point and  figure  reach  high 
points  not  yet  matched,  A 
traditionalist  in  changing 
times,  "Bach's  work,"  says 
Parcell,  "summarizes  the  en- 
tire Baroque  Period," 


There  is  more  to  the  past 
than  just  what  it  can  teach  us. 
For  if  we  ignore  his  story,  we 
are  not  only  doomed  to  repeat 
it,  but  doomed  not  to  realize 
that  we  repeat  it.  And  not 
knowing  is  the  reaJcrime. 


The  great  figures  of  the 
past  tutor  the  present  -  and 
the  future.  Since  ancient 
times,  man  has  oppressed 
himself  through  art.  These 
expressions  are  testimonies 
to  the  spirit  of  mankind. 
McDonalds  and  Macintoshes 
may  prove  to  do  this  also  -  or 
maybe  not.  Until  we  find  out, 
let  us  continue  to  harvest  the 
wheatfields  of  history. 

Happy  Birth(iay,  Johann. 


Hotels/Casinos 

TheNo.  1  WayToGo... 

iZ-^inkstt  i    <:z>n.o'i£.    J^inai.,     One. 

presents 

•    WEEKLY  DEPARTURES   • 

*    From  Chestertown  «  Millington,  Md.   • 

TO  THE  NEW 


^  $10.00   Cash 

^  $  S.OO  ■  Return  Coupon 

y'  Round  Trip  Bus  Ride 


;  Change  Wiinooi  Nonce 


COST:    $72.50  per  person 

For  Information  and  Reservations  Call: 

CHESTERTOWN  TRAVEL 

(301)  778-6770 


Sorry,  Must  oe  2i 
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Album  Review 


Clapton's  new  venture  proves  of  interest 


by  PAUL  HENDERSON 
Eric  Clapton's  new  album 
Behind  the  Sun  is  the  first 
venture  into  the  synthesized 
80's  for  the  blues  guitarist. 
The  songs  on  Behind  The  Sun 
all  use  synthesizers;  un- 
fortunately, the  synthesizers 
are  often  used  poorly.  Clapton 
has  played  many  styles  of 
guitar:  gospel  (There's  One 
In  Every  Crowd),  country 
rock  (Slowhand),  acoustic 
folk  (On  Tour  With  Delany  & 
Bunny)  and  blues 
( Everything  Else ) . 

Clapton  proves  that  all  he 
needs  is  a  guitar  on  the  song, 
"Same  Old  Blues."  At  eight 
minutes  long,  the  song  is  the 
longest  song  on  the  album. 
And  contains  his  longest 
guitar  passages.  While  it  is 
not  comparable  to  his  Derek 
&  the  Dominos  days  it  is  still  a 
formidable    guitar    based 


song.  "Knock  On  Wood"  is  a 
song  in  the  mid  70's  Clapton 
style;  a  pleasant  little  pop 
song  with  Clapton  singing  and 
playing  guitar. 

The  album  features  two 
producers.  Ted  Templeman 
(of  Van  Halen/David  Lee 
Roth  fame)  produces  three  of 
the  songs  on  the  record  in- 
cluding the  single  "Forever 
Man."  Templeman's  produc- 
tion is  tight  and  in  touch  with 
the  80's  style  of  music.  Clap- 
ton's guitars,  however,  are 
condensed  to  the  point  of  be- 
ing recognizable  only  in  the  30 
second  guitar  breaks. 

Phil  Collins'  production  on 
the  other  hand,  is  bland  and 
motionless.  The  synthesizers 
all  too  often  are  annoying 
white  noise  in  the 
background.  Collins  has  tried 
to  make  Clapton  sound  like 


Opera  slated 

The  Washington  College 
departments  of  Music  and 
Drama  will  present  La  Serva 
Padrona,  a  comic  opera  by 
G.B.  Pergolesi  and  G.A. 
Federico,  on  March  29  and  30 
in  Tawes  Theater.  The  opera, 
to  be  performed  in  English,  is 
being  staged  by  seniors  John 
McDanolds  (musical  direc- 
tor). Rod  Hickey  (set  and 
lighting  designer),  and 
Marge  Betley  (director).  The 
cast  includes  music  major 
John  McDanolds,  interna- 
tional studies  major  Jennifer 
Leach,  and  drama  major 
Leslie  Hewett.  La  Serva 
Padrona,  (The  Maid  as 
Mistress),  is  an  early  18th 
century    work    and    claims 


historical  importance  as  one 
of  the  first  comic  operas. 
Seating  is  limited  and  reser- 
vations can  be  made  by  call- 
ing Ext.  268  next  Wednesday 
through  Friday  between  2:00 
and  4:00  p.m. 


Night  of  Brahms 


The  Washington  College 
Music  Department  will  pre- 
sent "An  Evening  of  Johan- 
nes Brahms"  on  Friday, 
April  5  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre,  Daniel  Z.  Gibson 
Performing  Arts  Center  on 
campus  in  Chestertown.  The 
recital  will  feature  the  Col- 
lege Community  Concert 
Choir,  directed  by  Music 
Department  Professor 
Kathleen  Mills,  and  pianists 


****^*. Everything  is 

DrUllAlll.       NV  DAILY  KEWS 


"An  exceptional  work.  With 

her  stubborness  and  sincerity 

she  reminded  me  of  a  young 

Katharine  Hepburn." 

—  Rex  Reed 

"Judy  Davis  is  the  gutsiest 

young  woman  to  win  our 

hearts  since  Katharine 

Hepburn." 

—  Judith  Crist. 


PtifHsby  Movielab 


You'll  Laugh 
Till  Your 
Heart  Breaks 


Double  Feature  Bill  Smith 

Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun.,  7:30  p.m. 


Collins  and  many  songs  on  the 
record  (like  "It  All  Depends" 
and  "Behind  The  Sun")  sound 
very  similar  to  songs  on  Phil 
Collins  latest  album.  No 
Jacket  Required. 

The  one  song  on  the  album 
in  which  a  decent  balance  is 
achieved  between  syn- 
thesizers and  guitars  is  "Just 
Like  A  Prisoner."  The  syn- 
thesizer work  of  Chris  Stain- 
ton  and  Peter  Robinson  is 
tasteful  and  not  just  a 
backdrop.  Dual  drumming  by 
Jamie  Oldaket  and  PhU  Col- 
lins (a  great  drummer,  if  not 
a  producer)  provides  a  driv- 
ing rhythm  suitable  for  Clap- 
ton's music. 

Behind  The  Sun  is  good 
where  the  guitar  playing 
shines  throughout  the  murk  of 
the  synthesizers.  But  those 
places  are  few  and  far  bet- 
ween. If  you  are  tempted  to 

upcoming  events 

Garry  E.  Clarke  (Chairman 
of  the  Music  Department) 
and  senior  Jeremy  L.  Smith 
of  Chestertown. 

The  Concert  Choir  will  sing 
Brahms's  Liebeslieder 
Walzer  ( Lovesong  Waltzes ) . 

Soloists  in  the  Liebeslieder 
Walzer  wUl  be  Washington 
College  students  Laura 
Brown,  John  McDanolds,  and 
William  Thomas. 

To  open  the  recital.  Pro- 
fessors Clarke  and  Mills  will 
play  a  group  of  Brahm's 
Hungarian  Dances  on  the 
piano.  In  these  pieces 
Brahms  arranged  gypsy 
tunes  which  he  had  collected 
and  for  which  he  always 
showed  partiality. 

Snyder  speaks 

Mitch  Snyder,  nationally- 
known  advocate  for  the 
homeless,  will  speak  at 
Washington  College  on  Tues- 
day, March  26,  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  Norman  James  Theatre 
of  William  Smith  Hall. 
"Homelessness  in  America," 
is  co-sponsored  by  the 
William  James  Forum  and 
the  Chester  River  Friends 
Meeting. 

Snyder,  the  charismatic 
spokesman  for  the  Communi- 
ty for  Creative  Non-Violence 
(CCNV)  in  Washington,  D.C., 
was  featured  last  fall  on  the 
CBS  television  program  "60 
Minutes."  CBS  has  plans  to 
produce  a  TV  docudrama  of 
his  life  for  presentation  next 
winter. 


BEHIND  THE  SUN.  Eric  Clapton. 
Warner  Brothers  Records. 


go  out  and  buy  a  Clapton 
album  full  of  3-4  minute  pop 
songs,  buy  Slowhand  or 
Baclcless  -  albums  that  are 
based  on  Clapton's  strong 
point:  his  guitar  playing. 


As  an  attempt  to  move  into 
the  80's  synthesizer  MTV  for 
mat  Behind  The  Sun  is  a 
failure  but  Clapton  fans  will 
still  want  to  add  this  album  to 
their  collection. 


During  the  1984  presidential 
election  campaign,  Snyder 
lost  62  pounds  while  fasting  on 
behalf  of  the  homeless.  He 
concluded  his  fast  when 
President  Reagan  authorized 
federal  funds  to  renovate  a 
decaying  800-bed  shelter.  The 
45-member  CCNV  daily  feeds 
and  shelters  several  thousand 
people  in  Washington. 

The  CCNV,  founded 
originally  as  a  protest  group 
in  the  Vietnam  war  era,  has 
come  to  be  known  for  both 
austere  dedication  and  color- 
ful theatrics  in  its  defense  of 
the  homeless.  To  publicize  its 
cause,  CCNV  members  serv- 
ed 30  congressmen  a  gourmet 
meal  of  crab  quiche  made 
with  ingredients  scrounged 
from  supermarket  dump- 
sters.  In  their  "roach  action," 
they  released  100 
cockroaches  in  the  White 
House  state  dining  room. 
"Reaganville,"  a  tent  city  tor 
the  homeless  erected  across 
the  street  from  the  White 
House,  was  another  CCNV 
ploy. 

Commerciaf 
artist   arrives 

Howard  Darden,  a  suc- 
cessful commercial  artist 
whose  list  of  clients  includes 
American  Express,  General 
Electric  and  NBC  Television, 
will  be  at  Washington  College 
on  Tuesday,  March  26,  to 
open  an  exhibition  of  his  work 
and  to  lecture  on  "Success  in 
Commercial  Art." 


This  exhibition  of  Darden'j 
illustrations  will  be  displayed 
in  the  Tawes  Gallery  of  the 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center  until 
Monday,  April  15.  The  gallery 
will  be  open  weekdays  from 
4:00p.m.  until6:00p.m. 

Darden's  lecture,  spon^ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Art  Ei 
hibits  Committee  and  the  cot 
lege's  Center  for  Careei 
Development,  will  begin 
8:00  p.m.  in  the  Sophie  Ken 
Room  of  Miller  Library. 
Clemente  Ettrick,  owner  of  a 
graphics  design  and  produo 
tion  studio  in  New  York  City, 
will  join  Darden  for  U 
leture 

Alzheimer's 
discussed 

A  one-day  workshop  i 
Alzheimer's  Disease  will  1 
held  here  on  Wednesday 
April  10.  Sponsored  by  the  col 
lege's  Program  tor  Adul 
Continuing  Educatioi 
(PACE),  the  seminar 
scheduled  to  run  from  lOid 
a.m.  until  3:00  p.m.  in  Hyn 
son. 

This  semester's  workstiol 
will  include  a  physician' 
view  of  senility.  Mort» 
Ward,  M.D.,  past  Medics 
Director  of  the  Philadelplii 
Geriatric  Center,  joif 
veteran  speaker  Martha  Fa 
chak  Bell,  co-founder  of  U 
Alzheimer  Disease  an 
Related  Disorders  Associi 
tion. 


WHITE 
SWAN 


T  A  VE  RN       Chestertown,  Maryland 


Join  us  for  afternoon  tea  in  an  18th  Century 
setting.  Play  backgammon  or  chess  while  you 
sample  hot  cider  and  our  specially  blended 
tea.  Traditional  tea  fare  served.  Open  daily  3 
p.m. 

231  High  Street.  Chestertown.  Maryland  21620 
301/778-2300 


Sports 
writers 
needed 


TOWNE  SPORTIN< 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


sports 
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Shoremen  trounce 
St.  Mary's  College 


new  waterfront  pavilion  will  be  open  to  the  student  body  this  spring,  after  dedication  on  AprTi 

Waterfront  nearly  complete 


by  AUDRA  PHILLIPPON 

April  20,  1985  will  mark  the 
official  dedication  of  the  LeUa 
Hynson  Pavilion  on  Quaker 
Neck  Road.  The  pavilion  is 
part  of  a  year-long  project  to 
complete  the  waterfront 
park,  funded  by  the  Hynson 
Trust. 

Construction  began  in  mid- 
October  1984  on  the  $116,000 
building.  Originally,  the  City 
of  Chestertown  and 
Washington  College  were  to 
split  the  cost  of  building  a 
small  gazebo  in  a  grassy  pic- 
nic area.  As  part  of  the  col- 
lege's plan  to  redesign  the 
campus  and  acquire  Gibson 
Avenue,  the  entire  cost 
burden  fell  upon  the  college. 

These  modest  early  vi- 
sions quickly  blossomed  into 
the  present  spectator 
pavilion.  Chesapeake 
Associated  Architects  sup- 
plied the  final  blueprints, 
developed  by  Peter  Newlin. 
The  structure  will  be  com- 
pleted for  its  opening  next 
month  after  the  construction 
company  adds  screens,  doors 
and  benches. 

The  City  of  Chestertown 
also  plans  to  perk  up  its  side 


of  the  property  this  spring.  A 
oaved  bicycle  track,  a  park- 
ing lot,  picnicking  facilities, 
benches,  trees  and  shrubbery 
will  soon  enhance  the  new 
waterfront. 

The  official  dedication  on 
April  20th  will  include  the 
Lelia  Hynson  Pavilion's 
Truslow  Boathouse,  the  en- 
tire waterfront  park  and  the 
new  Men's  Varsity  Crew 
Skull,  the  Finn  Casperson, 
will  be  introduced. 

The  pavilion  itself  is  open  to 
all  college  and  community 
organizations  tor  business 
and  social  events.  No  groups 
will  be  charged  a  rental  fee 
for  its  dse.  However,  a 
deposit  of  $200  will  be  re- 
quired to  ensure  prope 
clcan-up. 

Individuals  may  reserve 
the  facilities  for  private  use 
for  a  donation  of  $50.  plus  the 
clean-up  deposit.  Ar- 
rangements  may  be  made 
through  the  waterfront  Direc- 


tor, John  Wagner,  at  778-2800, 
ext.  324  (The  Truslow 
Boathouse)  or  ext.  231  (The 
Athletic  Department ) . 

The  pavilion's  summer 
schedule  is  already  filling 
with  wedding  dates,  com- 
mimity  ceremonies,  private 
parties,  business  conferences 
and  the  annual  Alumni  Feast 
on  August  11th. 

All  students,  of  course,  are 
strongly  encouraged  and 
welcomed  to  make  use  of  the 
pavilion  and  park.  The  water- 
front is  part  of  the  WC  cam- 
pus and  everyone  is  invited  to 

troll  down,  have  a  picnic, 
■study,  savor  the  sun,  watch 

he  crews  practicing,  or  just 
admire  the  views  as  spring 
progresses. 

The  management  only  asks 
that  cars  be  parked  between 
the  boathouse  and  the  water- 
not  in  the  driveway. 


IC'VI  If    \SI 

'C  «  1 1 1  I    ^t'4  I 

Donuts.  French  Losves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfast  5  AM      11  AM 

tunch  .  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

KentPlaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Hon  Thurs  -Sat  SA.M    -6P.M 

["  5AM   -9P,M 

'in  SAM    -2PM 


MISSD'S 
SNACK  BAR 

HOURS: 

!:»a.re.-11;«I».m.(Hm.- 

THttSS. 

8.-(»»jB..4;»p,Bi.fWOAy 

SUSOAV 


Kentronics 

in/ASHmm  college  students 

Present  your  college  I.D. 
and  receive  a  10%  discount 
on  books,  software,  disks, 
disk  files,  and  paper.*  We 
carry  software  for  IBM,  Ap- 
ple, and  Commodore  com- 
puters, as  well  as  a  full  line 
of  computers,  peripherals, 
and  accessories. 

(*ExceptSale  Items) 

Kentronics 

113  South  Cross  Street  •  778-5466  •  Chestertown 


by  FRED  WYMAN 

Every  member  of  the 
Washington  College  Men's 
Tennis  Team  was  victorious 
on  Wednesday  as  the 
Shoremen  trounced  St. 
Mary's  College  9-0  at  St. 
Mary's  City. 

Fresh  from  a  successful 
spring  trip  to  South  Carolina, 
the  finely  tuned  Shoremen 
overpowered  the  Saints  at 
every  position  in  both  singles 
and  doubles.  Paul  Bress  play- 
ing at  #1  singles  started  the 
onslaught  by  trimming  Tom 
Durdock  6-3,  6-3.  Tim  Gray 
struggled  past  Bill  White  7-6, 
7-6.  David  Marshall  shut  out 
Dave  Forneys  6-0,  6-0.  Ross 
Coleman  puppetized  Chris 
Knox  6-1,  6-0.  Claudio  Gon- 
zalex  tacoed  Bill  Holm  6-0,  6- 
0.  Dulin  Clark  floundered  to  a 
6-0,  6-1  victory  over  Gino 
Mauricci  at  US  singles.  In  ex- 
tra singles  matches  David 
DiU  pickled  Matt  O'Shea  6-0, 
6-1  and  Bryan  Bishop  blew 
away  Tim  Holt  6-3, 6-3. 

With  the  victory  in  hand  the 
Shore    doubles    team     con- 


fidently disposed  of  the  Saints 
in  straight  sets.  Bress  and 
Marshall  knocked  off  Dur- 
dock and  White  6-3,  6-1.  Col- 
eman and  Gray  disposed  of 
Mauricci  and  Holm  6-1,  6-0 
while  Clark  and  Gonzalex  rip- 
ped Chuck  Kuehn  and  Rick 
Sneeuwjagt  6-1,  6-1  at  the 
third  doubles  spot. 

WC.  netters  go  on  the  road 
agaui  on  Saturday  to  face  the 
Pioneers  of  Widener  Univer- 
sity and  then  return  for  their 
home  opener  against  Drew 
umversity. 


Coley         Charlie         Laura 


Ye  Olde  Towne  Barber  &  Stylists 

A  &  P  Parking  Lot 
Chestertown.  Maryland  21620 


open 
Monday-Saturday 


phone 
778-4771 


Jane's  Towels 


Coming  Soon! 

New  Spring 
Slacks  &  Jeans 


Now  Available... 

Designer  Beach 
Towels 

$y50  _  $000 


In  Kingstown  on  Rou^e  213 

1/4mi.  so.  of  Chester  R.  Bridge 

Phone:  778-6767 
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Sho'men      "dogs"    hungry     for     Hobart 


byJACKGILDEN 

What  is  a  Hobart? 

Chances  are  if  a  person  s 
not  a  fan  of  the  game  of 
lacrosse  the  answer  to  the 
above  question  is  either  a  Itit- 
chen  utensil  or  just  a  plain  "I 
don't  Itnow".  Howver,  to  long 
suffering  fans  of  Washington 
College  lacrosse,  Hobart  is  a 
very  familiar  name  indeed. 

Hobart  College  located  in 
upstate  New  York,  could  be 
described  as  the  Johns 
Hopkins  of  Division  III  ball. 
In  fact  the  only  glaring  dif- 
ference between  JHU  and  the 
"Statesmen"  is  that  Hobart  is 
much  more  dominant  within 
its  own  division  than  Hopkms 
ever  was. 

The  "upstate"  athletes 
have  captured  the  last  five 
division  III  championships  in 
a  row,  which  is  a  remarkable 
feat   tor   any    team   in   any 


playing  the  field 


the  Sho'men  should  have  little  would  help  ensure  a  return 
trouble  finding  cause  for  trip  to  the  Championship 
motivation.     Head     Coach     game. 


by  jack  gilden 


spori.  No  one  needs  to  explain 
the  Hobart  legacy  to  the  W.C. 
lacrosse  team,  who  will  face 
the  S'ltesmen  on  Kibler  field 
Sunday.  They  know  enough, 
thank  you. 

The  Sho'men  have  never 
beaten  Hobart  and,  in  fact, 
have  lost  five  NCAA  division 
III  championship  games  to 
their  rivals,  most  recently 
last  May.  However,  the  past 
is  the  past  and  as 
Shakespeare  observed, 
sooner  or  later  every  dog 
will  have  his  day." 

If  one  could  refer  to  the  1985 
Sho'men  stickers  as  "dogs" 


they  surely  must  mean  Ger- 
man  Shepherds.  This 
tenacious  group  liberally 
destroyed  opponents  Air 
Force  and  St.  Mary's, 
ouUcoring  them  36-18.  Fur- 
thermore, W.C.  showed  that 
this  year's  team  is  not  a  likely 
choker,  defeating  division  I 
power  Navy,  10-9  on  a  last  se- 
cond pressure  shot  by  Mid- 
fielder Rick  Cote,  assisted  by 
Mike  Papu. 

The  Navy  victory  was  a  not- 
so-subtle  message  to  Hobart 
that  beating  Washington  Col- 
lege will  be  no  easy  task  this 
year. 

Besides  the  revenge  factor 


Terry  Corcharen  is  an  ex-All 
American  at  Hobart  and 
would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  knock  oft  his  alma  mater. 

Furthermore,  20  of  the 
Sho'men  are  from  New  York, 
as  assistant  coach  Greg 
Baker  said,  "The  guys  hate  to 
lose  to  their  friends  from 
home  because  they  hear 
about  it  all  summer.  This 
summer  we  would  like  to  do 
the  teaching." 

There  is  more  than  bragg- 
ing rights  at  stake  in  Sun- 
day's game.  "If  we  beat  them 
we'll  take  the  number  one 
ranking,"  Baker  said.  The  top 
ranking  would  give 
Washington  the  top  seed  in 
the  NCAA  tournament  which 


Win,  lose,  or  draw,  Sunday 
the  Sho'men  should  have  little 
trouble    returning    to    th( 

finals.  The  squad  is  rich  in 
talent,  _  featuring  four  All. 
Americans  from  last  season 
(middle's  John  Nostrant, 
Rick  Sowell;  attachman 
Walker  Taylor;  and  defens« 
Steve  Deville).  Besides  the 
AU-Americans  the  team  has  a 
host  of  scrappy  players  like 
Kevin  Gibbin.  Mike  Cranston, 
and  Rick  Cote  to  name  a  few. 

Not  too  many  people  maj 
know  what  Hobart  means,  bnl 
after  this  Sundajs  Hobart 
should  have  a  pretty  gooi 
idea  of  what  a  Washingtor 
College  is. 


Softball  strong  despite  loss 


by  HOLLY  WALBERT 

The  women's  Softball  team 
started  the  season  off  on 
Tuesday  with  an  away  game 
against  Widener  University. 

It  was  an  exciting  game  as 
W.C.  came  from  five  rune 
behind  to  tie  Widener  at  6-6  in 
the  seventh  inning. 

Accurate  pitching  and  the 


quick  reactions  of  the  infield 
were  the  main  points  of 
defense  for  W.C. 

The  game  went  into  over- 
time and  Washington  ended 
up  defeated  by  a  close  score 
of  8-7. 

Led  by  Coach  Diane  Guinan 
and  captains  Maria  Leonard 
and  Kelly  Cupka,  the  team 
has    been    practicing    hard. 


even  coming  back  early  from 
spring  break  for  scheduled 
practice.  Hopes  now  have 
been  set  on  a  victorious  game 
against  Lebanon  Valley. 

Coach  Guinan  feels  that 
victory  is  possible  if  the  team 
plays  to  their  potential.  The 
game  is  scheduled  on  W.C. 
turf  at  1:00  on  Sat.,  March 
23rd.  Show  your  spirit  and 
come  support  the  team. 


ADVERTISE  IN  THE  ELM  CLASSIFIEDS 

To  advertise  in  Ihc  Elm  Classifieds,  detach  &  fill  out  the  foim  below  Deposit  this  form  ■"  ei'h*' 
of  the  Elm  mailboxes  located  in  the  cafeteria  and  on  the  Elm  office  door  or  deliver  to  room  no. 
123  in  th^  Cecl  House.  All  ads.  must  be  received  by  7:00  p.m.  the  Tuesday  before  publication. 
The  cosUs  a  i^inVmum  of  $2.00  for  the  first  20  words,  and  an  additional  8"  for  each  extra  word. 


—  athlete  of  the  week 

Cote  sparks  LAX 

by  CHRIS  DOHERTY 

This  week's  Budweiser  Athlete  of  the  Week  is  none  other 
than  Rick  Cote  of  the  Men's  Lacrosse  team. 

A  dedicated  team  player.  Rick  scored  the  winning  goal 
against  Navy  last  Wednesday  in  the  closing  seconds  of  the 

(game.  Rick  also  had  a  goal  in  the  Hopkins  game  this  past  Tues- 
^A  native  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  Rick  developed  an  interest 
Bn  Lacrosse  at  an  early  age.  Now  in  his  third  season  at  W.C, 
Rick  has  an  illustrious  career  as  a  stickman. 

When  people  think  of  W.C.  Lacrosse,  pictures  of  Rick  streak- 
ing across  Kibler  Field  race  through  their  minds. 

"I've  always  enjoyed  playing,"  said  Rick,  "especially  here 
It  W.C.  With  Coach  Corcoran,  and  such  a  balanced  team,  it 
>ives  each  of  us  a  chance  to  develop  our  personal  skills,  and 
itill  fit  well  in  a  structured,  interdependent,  and  successful 

Rick  is  a  junior  and  he's  majoring  in  history.  On  top  of  his 
luties  to  the  team,  he  also  finds  the  time  to  be  an  RA.  Off- 
:ampus.  Rick  enjoys  camping,  boating,  skiing,  and  enjoys 
Ireatching  football  on  TV 
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Room 


For  Sale 


73  Duller  lot  sale    Needs  soma  v 
fBi  Contact  Scott  at  7TS-6760. 
Quolilv    tvping    up    to    I*    tiou's 
Rough  must  be  double  spaced 


SI  00  per  page  Roi 


n213QA 


Wanted 


4ia^a53lti2d^ 


SUMMER  JOBS  Resident  camp  counselor 
positions  awallsble  at  ECHO  HILL  CAMP  ON 
THE  CHESAPEAKE  near  Still  Pond  Call  Pater 
lor  application  and  interview  248 
SSOOj 348/ 5303 

■  ■brilttar  -■  3-4  days  per  week,  need  tranipoi- 
lalion  Call  Libby  at  348  5800 
The  W  C  Conceit  Band  i*  lovhing  lor  in- 
terested musicians.  The  band  meati  Uon. 
Nights  al6  30  m  the  Ta was  ThBaiai. 
Hatp  Wanttd  -  Sparkle's  Car  Wash  -  F/P  lime 
rielp  Washington  Ave   behind  Mobile  station. 

Personals 

Yolenda.   Remember  March  13th  was  only  i 

week  ago    -  not  a  month)  And.  I'm  working  or 

the  12  Love  Debbie 

Patty,  Aloha    sorry  I  haven  i  written    I  missec 

you  when  I  ordered  shrimp  with  Aunt  Connie 

Love  Ya.  Debbie    Spai  ' 

Chest    -      Don  I    Worry.    Kluck-Kluck    doesn't 

know  ha  is  himl  Stubby  _. 

Nobody  reads  the  ClsssitiedsT?rT?  You  jusi 
did  Why  not  try  advertising  in  the  Elm 
Classifieds 


UKIVERSITV  OF  DELAWARE 


SUMMER  SESSIONS  '85 


NEWARK.  0119716 

Qua/ify  Education  -  ■  Small  Classes 

Air-Conditioned  Dormitories 

Firs!  Session:  June  10-)uly  13 
Evening  Courses:  June  10-August  1 
Second  Session:  July  16-August  17 

Save  over  50% 
wftli  Special  PackagesI 

—  Including  up  lo  6  credits  for  as  low  as  $225 

—  Room,  board  and  up  to  7  credits  starting  at  $460 

Call  now  (302)  451-2852  for  a  Registration  Book 

Booklets  will  be  mailed  April  1 
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Miller 
resigns 

by  CATY  COUNDJERIS 
and  HARRIS  WHITBECK 

Dr.  John  Miller,  professor 
philosophy,  had  resigned  his 
post  of  sixteen  years. 

Miller,  who  taught  com- 
parative religion  courses,  had 
accepted  a  post  at  Society  of 
Friends  Earlham  School  of 
Religion  in  Richmond,  In- 
diana. 

"Anne  (Miller's  wife)  and  I 
are  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  which  is  very  impor- 
tant to  us...  an  opening  in 
theology  occurred  at  (their) 
school  and  I  was  invited  to  ap- 
ply, "said  Miller. 

The  Millers  were  introduc- 
ed at  the  Earlham  School 
when  Mrs.  Miller  completed  a 
year  of  graduate  work  in 
religion  there  three  years 
ago.  Their  familiarity  with 
the  school  influenced  Miller's 
decision  "to  concentrate  my 
teaching  in  theology  and  do  it 
in  a  Quaker  context. ' ' 

Reflecting  on  the  prospects 
of  leaving  Chestertown, 
Miller  said,  "I  am  really  ex- 
cited about  what  is  happening 
at  W.C.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
leave  our  friends,  but 
Earlham  is  right  for  both  of 
us...  it  is  the  right  kind  of 
graduate  school." 

Student  reaction  to  Miller's 
resignation  has  been  a  mix- 
ture of  disbelief  and  shock.. 
Philosophy  major  Ultras 
Baskin  sums  it  up;  "I  had  no 
idea...  it  will  be  a  drain  on  the 
department.  He's  a  brilliant 
man,  it's  a  shame  he's  leav- 
ing." 

College  Registrar  Ermon 
Foster  stated  that  although 
Miller's  resignation  came 
after  the  course  scheduling 
had  already  been  planned  his 
course  offerings  for  next 
semester  still  stand  and  a 
new  philosophy  professor  will 
probably  be  hired  over  the 
summer. 


FRIDAY.  MARCH  29.  1985 


Sabbaticals  announced 


W.C  Lax  players  rejoice  as  tlie  seemingly  impossible  comes  true.  This 
past  Sunday  the  Sho'men  sent  Hobart  packing  as  they  picked  up  a 
crucial  victory  and  a  number  1  Division  3  national  ranking  (see  coverage 
on  page  7). 


by  CATY  COUNDJERIS 

Four  Washington  College 
professors  have  been  granted 
leave  next  year  to  further 
their  academic  pursuits 
through  Sabbaticals. 

Dr.  Sean  O'Connor,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  will  be 
leaving  in  early  January  of 
1986  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  he  will  be  studying 
"teacher  education  in  a  com- 
parative context"  by  examin- 
ing teacher  education  in  the 
United  Kingdom  with  that 
compared  of  the  United 
States. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  welfare 
of  the  education  program  at 
Washington  College,  Dr. 
O'Connor  declared,  "I  am  go- 
ing to  beg,  borrow,  and  steal 
ideas  that  will  help  the  pro- 
gram here." 

One  facet  of  the  com- 
parative study  that  intrigues 
O'Connor  is  the  difference  in 
attitudes  toward  "social 
studies"  in  the  United  States 
curriculum  and  between 
"social  sciences"  for  good 
students  and  "social  studies" 
for  less  able  students  in  the 
United  Kingdom's  system. 

Dr.  O'Connor,  who  is  Irish, 
1^  hopes  to  conduct  his  research 
through  an  anthropological 
approach  with  a  unique  twist: 
"I  want  to  return  to  my  roots. 
The  way  I  intend  doing  part  of 
this  is  to  work  in  an 
ethnographic  fashion  at  a 
couple  of  universities  and  col- 


Dr.  Michael  Maione,  after 
postponing  a  sabbatical  in 
1984  by  accepting  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Business 
Department,  will  be  leaving 
for  London  late  this  summer. 

Part  of  the  time  Dr.  Maione 
plans  to  remain  in  Maryland 
where  he  will  continue  his 
work  with  computer  assisted 
instruction  in  economics.  He 
is  also  looking  forward  to  hav- 
ing time  "to  read  in  the  areas 
of  managerial  economics  and 
international  business."  With 
this  preparation.  Dr.  Maione 
will  return  in  the  spring 
semester  of  1985  to  offer 
students  managerial  courses. 

Strictly  speaking.  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Dr. 
Albert  Briggs,  has  received  a 
paid  leave  rather  than  a  sat)- 
batical.  He  will  be  attending 
the  University  of  Delaware  as 
a  student  of  Computer 
Science. 

Dr.  Briggs,  who  is  educated 
in  Geometry  and  Algebra, 
feels  he  should  know  more 
about  computers  since  it  is 
''influencing  what 
mathematicians  are  doing  in 
mathematics."  In  addition, 
with  Dr.  Richard  Brown's  im- 
minent retirement.  Dr. 
Briggs  feels  it  is  necessary  to 
enhance  his  knowledge  in 
mathematics  and  computer 
science. 

leges:  as  a  faculty  member, 
as  an  undergraduate  student, 
(Continued  on  page  3) 


Plans  for  new  science  building  begin 


by  THOMAS  SCHUSTER 
The  Washington  College 
campus,  beginning  this  Sum- 
mer, will  undergo  four  major 
renovation  projects  including 
the  closing  of  Gibson  Avenue, 
improvements  in  Bunting  and 
Dunning  Halls,  and  construc- 
tion of  a  science  building  and 
a  student  resource  center.  At 


SJB  tries  vandalism  case 


present,  however,  according 
to  Vice  President  of  Finance 
Gene  A.  Hessey,  there  are 
"no  firm  dates"  as  to  when 
construction  will  begin. 

The  administration,  said 
Hessey,  is  "concentrating  on 
the  science  facility,"  hoping 
to  begin  bidding  "as  early  as 
next    Fall."     Dr.     Frank 


by  HARRIS  WHITBECK 

In  the  first  Student 
Judiciary  Board  trial  of  the 
semester,  SJB  jurors  found 
reshman  Michael  Rudin  guU- 
•y  of  vandalism  and  fined  him 
♦50  for  kicking  a  vending 
machine  located  in  Dor- 
J™ster  House  on  February  8, 

Presenting  a  series  of  pic- 
tures of  the  damaged 
machine  as  evidence,  SJB 
prosecutor  Steve  Gerber  ac- 
cused Rudin  of  vandalism 
and  asked  the  jurors  to  give 
nim  an  official  coUege  wam- 


"We  have  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  rest  of  the  coUege 
(that)  the  SJB  will  not  stand 
for  vandalism,"  said  Gerber, 
who  asked  that  Rudin  not  be 
fined  since  the  SJB  had  no 
precedents  on  this  type  of 
case. 

Rudin,  who  was  defended 
by  SJB  lawyer  Amy  Seifert, 
pleaded  guilty  of  kicking  the 
vending  machine  after  it  fail- 
ed to  return  money  he  had 
deposited  in  it. 

Defense  lawyer  Seifert  told 
jury  members  that  although 
Rudin  admitted  kicking  the 
machine,  it  would  be  unfair 


for  him  to  pay  the  actual  cost 
of  it  since  statements  made 
by  Lance  officials  showed 
that  the  machine  was  already 
broken  from  the  inside. 

To  support  her  statement 
Seifert  submitted  pictures  of 
a  bullet  hole  that  had 
previously  been  made  in  the 
machine. 

After  deliberating  on  the 
evidence,  the  jury,  composed 
of  five  students,  found  Rudin 
guilty,  fined  him  $50,  and 
I  gave  him  an  official  coUege 
warning.  In  addition  it  decid- 
ed to  have  the  vending 
machine  removed  from  Dor- 
chester House. 


Creegan,  chairman  of  the 
planning  committee  for  the 
science  building,  will  meet 
with  architects  on  Tuesday, 
April  2nd  to  discuss  the  pro- 
ject. 

The  construction  of  the  new 
science  building  and  the 
renovation  of  Dunning,  con- 
sidered as  one  project,  will 
proceed  in  phases.  After  the 
additional  building  is  fully 
completed  and  the  Biology 
and  Chemistry  departments 
have  moved  in,  and  storage 
space  will  be  added  and  an 
academic  computing  center 
and  the  Psychology  depart- 
ment will  be  accomodated  in 
the  building. 

Bunting  Hall,  deemed  as 
"second  priority"  behind  the 
science  project,  will  be 
modified  internally  by 
removing  old  library  stacks 
to  create  new  office  space. 
"We're  shooting  for  this  sum- 
mer," said  Hessey,  on  when 
construction  may  begin.  Ar- 
chitects have  completed  most 
of  the  planning,  remaining 
undecided   on   either  an   in- 


terior or   exterior  staircase 
for  the  hall. 

The  closing  of  Gibson 
Avenue,  which  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  College,  will 
provide  the  space  for  a 
pedestrian  plaza  and  the  stu- 
dent resource  center.  "We 
have  been  told  by  the  town 
that  they  have  been  develop- 
ing plans  for  closing  the 
avenue,"  said  Hessey. 

Because  the  resource 
center  is  at  least  one  or  two 
years  away  from  construc- 
tion, Hessey  stated  that  clos- 
ing Gibson  this  Spring  "would 
be  ahi^ad  of  our  schedule." 
There  would  be  "problems 
with  traffic,  maintenance, 
and  emergency  access"  to 
the  campus  if  the  street  were 
closed  before  "we're  actually 
ready  to  relocate"  parking 
and  traffic  pattetTis,  he  said. 

Hessey  made  clear  that  the 
resource  center  will  "certain- 
ly be  the  last  project  built." 
Of  the  four  projects,  Hessey 
said  the  center  is  the  "least 
far  along,"  adding  that,  'We 
are  just  beginning"  to  plan 
the  project. 


=  opinion 


Renewal  of  pride 


Now  that  the  mud  has  dried  and  the  waters  have 
receded,  it  is  clear  that  the  events  surrounding  last 
weekend's  Sho'men  victory  over  Hobart  did  more  to 
draw  the  College's  members  together  than  any  other 
event  in  recent  years. 

In  an  age  when  school  spirit  is  considered  passe,  it 
was  refreshing  to  see  dozens  of  students  bearing  SGA- 
sponsored  "Stick  'em  Sho'men!"  T-shirts  in  the  week 
preceeding  the  big  matchup.  Chestertown  became  the 
emblem  of  the  small-college  town,  its  shops  plastered 
with  encouraging  posters  and  its  people  discussmg  the 
odds  of  the  game.  .        .  ^^  .    ,        .u» 

The  pep  raUy  and  bonfire  held  the  night  before  the 
match  evoked  images  of  an  earlier  time  in  WC  history  - 
a  time  when  students  were  not  ashamed  to  ]om  m  a 
single  voice  of  support  for  their  school  against  a  com- 
mon foe.  The  presence  of  College  administrators 
heightened  the  impact  of  the  excitement-buUdmg 
festivities,  while  the  numerous  alumni  on  campus  fur- 
thered the  school's  sense  of  history. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  evidence  of  the  weekend  s 
success  in  stirring  the  College  community  was  found  in 
the  grandstands  and  along  the  sidelines  of  Kibler  Field. 
Hundreds  of  students,  alumni,  staff  and  friends  endured 
pouring  rain  and  chilly  temperatures  to  shout  their  sup- 
port for  the  Sho'men.  For  the  players  on  the  field,  the 
crowd's  noise  was  deafening,  a  factor  that  might  have 
sparked  that  final  goal  in  the  overtime  period  of  the 
grueling  match.  . 

After  the  game's  victorious  finale,  it  was  impossible 
for  even  the  most  cynical  person  to  walk  away  without  a 
renewed  sense  of  pride  in  Washington  College,  the  in- 
stitution The  weekend  will  have  been  a  true  success  if 
this  sense  of  shared  pride  can  remain  in  our  minds  even 
after  the  details  of  the  game  have  been  forgotten. 

Game  captured  on  film 

The  tape  will  be  available 
at  $49.00  per  copy,  $4.00  of 
which  will  be  contributed  to 
the  lacrosse  team.  One  hun- 
dred copies  need  to  be  sold 
before  this  tape  can  be  made 
available. 

Orders  may  be  placed  by 
calling  778-6550  after  Monday. 


commentary 

U.S.  involvement  in  Nicaragua  illegal 


A  30-minute  videotape 
showing  the  higlights  of 
Hobart  weekend  will  go  on 
sale  next  week.  The  tape  is  a 
full-color  documentary  pro- 
duction showing  the 
festivities  from  the  bonfire  to 
the  sudden  death  victory 
celebration. 


Students  and  staff  are  encouraged 
to  contribute  material 
for  the  Elm  commentary . 
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One  ot  President  Reagan's 
disagreements  with  com- 
munist regimes  throughout 
the  world  is  the  'export  of 
revolution.'  However,  recent- 
ly Reagan  has  encouraged 
similar  action  by  his  support 
of  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 
He  is  financing  a  guerilla 
force  whose  aim  is  the  violent 
overthrow  of  an  established 
government. 

American  involvement  is 
not  only  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  in  which  one 
government  does  not  have  the 
right  to  overthrow  another 
legitimate  government,  but 
the  Contras  also  use  tactics 
similar  to  those  of  Com- 
munist guerilla  movements 
which  Reagan  criticizes. 

The  revelation  ot  the  CIA 
publication  "Psychological 
Operations  in  Guerilla  War- 
fare" has  exposed  the 
hypocrisy  ot  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's rhetoric  of 
"freedom"  concerning 
Nicaragua.  Although 
'psychological'  and  non- 
violent tactics  are  mentioned, 
terrorist  means  are  also  pro- 
posed as  necessary  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle. 

These  means  of  revolution 
do  not  seem  likely  to  lead  to  a 
peaceful  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  probability  of  vic- 
tory for  the  rebels  to  result  in 
democracy  is  further  reduced 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  led 
by  former  officers  ot  the 
Nicaraguan  National  Guard, 
which  formerly  defended  the 
dictatorial  Soraoza  regiriie. 
The  right-wing  Somozas  had 
been  supported  by  the 
American  government. 

Despite  his  rhetoric  concer- 
ning   democracy,     Reagan 


should  realize  that  the  Con- 
tras are  not,  as  he  envisions 
them,  "freedom  fighters." 
They  are,  by  their  strong  ties 
to  the  former  Somoza  regime, 
advocates  of  right-wing  dic- 
tatorship. 

It  does  not  seem  possible 
for  the  President  to  justify 
support  tor  a  violent  political 
force  such  as  this  one.  His 
single-minded  crusade 
against  Communism  is  not  a 
guarantee  ot  democracy. 


by 
Lisa  Kosow 


Reagan's  military  support 
of  the  Contras  also  con- 
tradicts his  professions  that  a 
negotiated  settlement  with 
the  Sandinista  government  is 
possible.  These  negotiations 
would  supposedly  force  the 
democratization  of  the 
regime,  and  end  its  ties  with 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  does  not  seem  possible, 
however,  that  the  President 
can  appear  sincere  in  his 
wishes  for  negotiations  wJiile 
simultaneously  supporting  a 
revolution  against  the 
government  involved. 

These  inconsistancies  in 
Reagan's  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  have  led  to  fears 
that  it  will  lead  the  US  into 
another  situation  like  that  in 
Vietnam.  It  support  to  the 
Contras  is  escalated,  this 
would'  not  seem  an  unlikely 
outcome. 

The  CIA  has  been  using 
subversive  tactics  against  the 
Sandinistas,  and  the  involve- 
ment of  troops  would  lead  to  a 


scenario  similar  to  that  of 
Vietnam.  If  the  action  proved 
futile,  the  motives  of  military 
intervention  will  be  seriously 
questioned  by  the  public. 

Even  if  victorious,  it  is 
dubious  that  the  rebels  will 
follow  American  guidelines 
for  a  democratic  government 
concerned  with  human  rights. 
The  meddUng  of  the  Reagan 
administration  in  Nicaraguan 
military  affairs  seems 
counter-productive  in  any 
case,  and  it  appears  the 
wisest  decision  would  be  to 
withdraw  support  from  the 
rebels. 

Alternatively,  negotiations 
with  the  Sandinistas  would  at 
least  provide  a  legitimate, 
non-violent  basis  for  influenc- 
ing constructive  change. 

Lisa  Kosow  is  a  senior  ma- 
joring in  political  science  and 
minoring  in  English. 


Lacrosse  thanked 


Dear  Editor: 

On  behalf  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  Washington 
College  Lacrosse  Team  on  the 
superb  job  they  did  with  the 
Swimathon  held  in  February. 

The  Casey  Swim  Center 
was  a  beautiful  place  to  hold 
the  event  and  Mr.  Berry  and 
his  staff  were  most  helpful 
and  supportive. 

A  very  big  thank  you  to  the 
Lacrosse  Team  tor  the 
$1,675.00  presented  to  the 
Cancer  Society. 

L.T.  Goodall  (Mrs.i 
Crusade  Chairman 


letter  to  the  editor: 


Editorial  presents  inaccuracies 


Several  serious  inac- 
curacies were  apparent  in  the 
editorial  "Protection  of 
Rights"  which  appeared  in 
the  March  22  issue  of  The 
Elm.  To  begin  with,  only  two 
rather  than  three  students 
were  involved  in  the  incident 
of  the  broken  pottery.  This 
point,  however,  is  minor  com- 
pared to  the  serious  errors 
and  misconceptions  which  ap- 
pear throughout  the  editorial. 
Primarily,  the  E)(:ans  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs  failed  to  contact 
student  lawyers.  Dean  Mcln- 
tire  claimed  to  the  Elm 
reporter  covering  the  inci- 
dent, that  the  students  were 
not  tried  because  no  such 
body  as  the  S JB  existed  at  the 
time.  Therefore,  the  situation 
''was  handled  ad- 
mlnistratively."  What  the 
Deans  and  the  President  fail- 
ed to  realize  was  that  the  only 
position  vacant  on  the  SJB 
was  that  of  the  Chairman,  a 
position,  according  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  College, 
that  could  easily  have  been 
filled  by  a  temporary  appoint- 


ment by  the  SGA  president. 

The  main  reason  why  the 
judicial  system  has  been  con- 
sidered cumbersome  and  in- 
effective is  because  of  in- 
cidents such  as  these.  Rather 
than  a  flaw  in  the  judicial 
system,  there  has  been  a  pro- 
found lack  of  communication 
between  the  administration 
and  the  students.  Because  of 
this,  the  Student  Affairs  com- 
mittee has  drawn  up  a  new 
judicial  system.  This 
endeavor  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  ultimately  detrimental  to 
the  rights  of  the  students. 
Proposing  a  tribunal  with 
ultimate  power  resting  in  the 
administration  rather  than  a 
judiciary  reflective  of  this 
country's  own  legal  system 
allows  for  the  administration 
to  easily  suspend  or  expell 
any  student  it  feels  has  com- 
mitted an  offense.  This 
almost  occurred  in  the  inci- 
dent of  the  broken  pottery.  By 
establishing  this  new  legal 
system,  we  are  exposing 
ourselves  to  this  possibility 
even  more  so  than  in  the  past. 


The  old  Constitution  calls 
for  the  election  of  the  SGA 
officers  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  SAB  in  the 
spring.  This  system  has  not 
been  effective  in  the  past  and 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  in  regard  to  the  election 
of  the  SJB  chairman  it  will  be 
so  in  the  future. 

The  most  important  point  of 
the  editorial  that  must  be 
dealt  with  is  this;  How  can 
eliminating  the  need  for  stu- 
dent lawyers  and  setting  up  a 
tribunal  better  protect  the 
rights  of  the  student?  To  even 
suggest  this  is  ludicrous  and 
demonstrates  a  profound  ig- 
norance of  legal  proceedings. 
The  entire  notion  of  a  tribunal 
removes  the  fair  representa- 
tion of  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
With  the  establishment  of  an 
"ombudsman,"  the  notion  of 
the  "devils  advocate"  would 
theoretically  be  removed, 
biasing  the  entire  issue  and 
fairness  of  a  trial  that  would 
occur  under  such  a  system. 

Sharon  A.  Himmanen 


notes  from  the  kitchen: 


Diners  enjoy  Yoplait     Yogurt 


by  DARRELL  JESTER 
Yoplait  Yogurt  night  is  now 
history  and  I  hope  everyone 
had  an  enjoyable  time  sampl- 
ing the  yogurt  and  an- 
ticipating the  drawing  for  the 
bicycle. 

Thanks  are  in  order  to  Mr. 
Kevin  O'Brien  of  J.  &  P. 
Brokerage  for  taking  the  time 
to  come  over  to  Washington 

Sabbatical's 


granted 


(Continued  from  page  1 ) 

and  if  they  let  me  —  as  a 

school  pupil." 

Dr.  J.  David  Newell,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  wishes 
to  extend  his  research  in 
medical  ethnical  decision 
making  while  "spending  time 
in  residence  at  a  university  in 
either  England  or  the 
Netherlands." 

He  has  already  received  in- 
vitations from  universities  in 
lilenmark,  Norway,  and 
England. 

SGA  approves 


College  and  to  assist  us  with 
Yogurt  Night.  A  special 
thanks  to  Yoplait  Yogurt  for 
donating  to  posters,  buttons, 
T-shirts,  and  most  of  all  the 
ten-speed  bicycle. 

Congratulations  are  in 
order  for  the  ten  winners  of 
the  T-shirts  and  to  Kristin 
Sichelstiel,  our  grand  prize 
winner  of  the  ten-speed  bicy- 
cle. 

Yoplait  Yogurt  Nights 
marks  the  end  of  special 
events  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice for  Nutrition  Month.  I 


hope  everyone  enjoyed  all  of 
the  events,  took  advantage  of 
the  free  literature,  and  gain- 
ed some  knowledge  about 
nutrition. 


A  La  Carte:  Meal  hours 
will  remain  the  same  for  Ad- 
vising Day  on  April  3rd. 
There  are  still  some  openings 
tor  catering  events  coming 
up.  Anyone  interested  please 
feel  free  to  sign  up.  There  will 
be  an  S.G.A.  Food  Committee 
meeting  on  Monday,  April  1st 
at  7:00  p.m. 


judiciary 


The  SGA  Senate  approved  a 
proposed  revision  of  the  stu- 
dent judiciary  system  by  a 
vote  of  15-8  at  Monday  night's 
meeting.  In  order  to  become 
official  school  policy,  the  pro- 
posal must  be  approved  by 
the  faculty  this  Monday  even- 
ing. 


Editor's  note 

Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  for  the  position  of 
Editor-in-chief  of  the  Elm  and 
the  Pegasus  for  the  1985-86 
school  year.  Students  in- 
terested in  applying  for  either 
position  should  contact  Dr. 
Richard  Gillin,  Director  of 
the  Board  of  Publications. 


Ecampus  calendar^ 


Friday,  March  29 
7:30  p.m.:  Film  series  "In  the  Realm  of  the  Senses,"; 
Bill  Smith 

7:30  p.m.:  SGA  sponsors  the  spring  concert  "DC  Star" 
and  "False  Profit,";  cafeteria 
8:00 p.m.:  Opera  "LaServaPadrona,";  Tawes Theatre 

Saturday,  March  30 
1:30p.m.:  Lacrosse  vs.  Denison;  home 
1:00  pjn.:  Baseball  vs.  Haverford  (D);  home 
1:30  p.m.:  Tennis  vs.  Haverford;  home 
Softball  vs.  Dickinson;  away 
Women's  Lacrosse  vs.  Dickinson;  away 
Women's  Tennis  vs.  Dickinson,  away 
Crew  vs.  Lasalle;  home 
8:00  p.m.:  Opera  "La  Serva  Padrona;"  Tawes  Theatre 

Sunday,  March  31 
7: 3D  p.m.:  Film  series  "In  the  Realm  of  the  Senses;"  Bill 
Smith 

Monday,  April  1 
Men's  Tennis  vs.  Delaware  State;  away 
Softball  vs.  Essex  C.C. ;  away 
3:00  p.m.:  Women'sTennis  vs.  Essex  C.C;  home 

Tuesday,  April  2 
4:00p.m.:  Women's  Lacrosse  vs.  Muhlenberg;  home 
8:00  p.m.:  Lecture  series  "From  John  Quincy  Adams' 
Cane   to   the   Wright  Flyer:    Conserving   the   Nation's 
Heritage  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution"  by  Eleanor 
McMillan;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 

Wednesday,  April  3 
Men's  Lacrosse  vs.  Clarkes  LC  ( exhibition ) ;  away 
1:00  p.m.:  Baseball  vs.  U.M.E.S.;  (D)  home 
3:00  p.m.:  Men'sTennis  vs.  Ursinus;  home 

Thursday,  April  4 
Women's  Tennis  vs.  Marymount;  home 
Library  Film  series   "The  Vision  of  William 
'Balzac";    Miller    Library    groundfloor 


3:30p.m.: 
7:00  p.m.: 
Blake"    and 
classroom 
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roving  reporter 


byJOHNCUMMINGS 


Question:  WHAT  NEW 
ITEMS  WOULD  YOU  LIKE 
TO  SEE  INCLUDED  IN 
THE  WC  BOOKSTORE  ? 


Jim  Donahue 
Sophomore 
Downington,  Pa. 

"A  better  album  selec- 
tion and  cheaper  prices. " 


Russell  Hertler 
Sophomore 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

"How    about    Gummy 
Bears." 


Kelly  Welsh 
Senior 
Reisterstown,  Md. 

"Compact  Discs, 
because  they  are  far 
superior  to  cassette 
tapes. ' ' 


Ed  Kennedy 

Junior 

EUiott  Island,  Md. 

"The  ability  to 
withdraw  money  against 
your  charge  account. ' ' 
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fifiP  arts 

Staging  an  opera  can  be 
a  very  bizarre  affair 


by  MARGE  BETLEY 
OPERA;  "A  bizarre  affair 
made  up  of  poetry  and  music, 
in  which  the  poet  and  the 
musician,  each  equally 
obstructed  by  the  other,  give 
themselves  no  end  of  trouble 
to    produce    a     wretched 


result." 


-St.  Evremond- 


Directing  an  opera  can  be, 
in  fact,  a  very  bizarre  affair, 
as  I  am  presently  learning.  I 
do  hope,  however,  that  the  au- 
dience will  not  find  this 
result,  a  production  of  La  Ser- 
ve Padrona,  to  be  wretched. 


arts  forum 


The  Harvard  Dictionary  of 
Music  defines  opera  as:  "the 
most  important  of  the  forms 
that  combine  music  and 
theatrical  representation." 
Music  and  drama  cannot  be 
viewed  as  mutually  exclusive 


in  opera;  they  must  fuse 
together  and  support  one 
another.  This  poses  many  dif- 
ficulties and  challenges  for  a 
director. 

In  an  opera,  the  musical 
director  and  the  stage  direc- 
tor must  be  in  constant  col- 
laboration; they  are,  in  prac- 
tice, co-directors.  In  the  same 
way  that  the  music  and  the 
text  support  one  another,  so 
in  turn,  the  musical  direction 
and  the  stage  direction  must 
support  each  other.  Other- 
wise, one  encounters  "St. 
Evremond's  Syndrome"  in 
which  the  two  artists  are 
working  furiously  in  two  dif- 
ferent directions. 

Another  difficulty  I  faced 
was  trying  to  sustain  energy 
and  lightness  during  musical 
pieces  in  which  one  set  of 
lines  is  repeated  three  or  tour 
times.  Gradually,  I  learned  to 
stop  fighting  the  repetition, 
and  began  instead  to  utilize  it. 

The  list  of  challenges,  pro- 
blems, and  discoveries  could 


go  on  ad  infinitum  but  what 
would  require  more  space 
than  the  Elm  has,  and  more 
time  than  I  can  afford. 

La  Serva  Padrona  is  a 
light,  comic  opera  with  very 
enjoyable  music,  and  is  being 
performed  in  English.  So 
even  if  you've  always  sworn 
that  you  don't  like  opera,  give 
this  one  a  try.  With  any  luck, 
you  just  might  be  pleasantly 
surprised. 

Senior  Drama/German  ma- 
jor Marge  Betley  is  the  reci- 
pient of  a  Fulbright  Scholar- 
ship for  the  1985-1986  school 
year.  She  will  study  the 
Director/Dramaturg  Rela- 
tionship in  German  Theatre 
in  Munich,  Germany.  Further 
information  describing 
Betley's  plans  will  be  includ- 
ed in  next  week's  Elm. 


)the 


REALM  OF 

THE  SENSES 

A  f  ILM  BV  NA&ISA  OSHIMA 


THE  MOST  TALKED  ABOUT  FILM 
IN  THE  WORLD  TODAY 


CAR&OS  Films -Paf .sand  New Vc 


No  one  under  17  ad  mi  lied 


tJ^  Brambles 

"^^^^  MENSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

DOWNTOWN  PHONE 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  (301)  778-6090 


Offer  good  April  8  -  April  27 


SAVE  UP  TO  '3  ON 
QUALITY  DEVELOPING 
AND  PRINTING  BY 
KODAK 


Order  developing 
and  printing  by 
Kodak  of  your 
KODACOLORVR 
Film  See  us 
for  details. 

Find  ouf  how  good  your 
prints  can  be 


Forney's  Jewlf;/s 

106  Cross  St.,  77B-1966 


Baritone  John  McDonalds  and  soprano  Jennifer  Leach  perform  in 
Pergolesi  and  Federico's  La  Serva  Padrona  (The  Maid  as  Mistress) 
tonight  and  tomorrow  night  at  8  p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  The  show  is  the 
combined  senior  project  of  drama  majors  Marge  Betley  and  Rod  Hickey. 
and  music  major  John  McDonalds.  Leslie  Hewett  also  performs  in  this 
fast-paced  comic  opera. 


u 


-upcoming  events- 


s  Sophie  time 


The  Sophie  Kerr  Prize  is 
awarded  to  the  senior  deemed 
by  the  Sophie  Kerr  Conrmiit- 
tee  to  have  "the  best  ability 
and  promise  for  future  fulfill- 
ment in  the  field  of  literary 
endeavor."  Students  wishing 
to  submit  samples  of  their 
writing  are  invited  to  do  so. 
All  submissions  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  by 
the  last  day  of  classes  and 
may  be  brought  to  the  Office 
of    the    Chairman     of    the 


English  Department  for  con- 
venience and  safe-keeping. 
Manuscripts  will  be  returned 
to  their  owners  after  com- 
mencement. All  graduating 
seniors  are  eligible  recipients 
of  the  award. 

Conserving 
culture 

Eleanor  McMillan,  Chief 
Conservator  at  the  Smithso- 
nian  Institution  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  visit 
Washington     College     to 


cy| 

htl 


FREE 

Small  fountain  soda 
with  the  purchase  of 
any  sub 
with  this  coupon.    . 

Danny's  Northside  Restaurant.  778-4900 

and 

College  Heights  Carryout.  778-4901 

(located  at  Newtown  Square  at  the  north  end  of  campus) 


P'Olcssionat 
I —       Picture 

A*toci«tian 


w 


in  Downtown 
Chestertown 

•^  778-5292 


V 


Select  Gifts      •        Fine  Framing      ,      Art  Supplies 

^he^nishing%uch 


discuss  "From  John  Quinc 
Adams'  Cane  to  the  Wrightl 
Flyer:  Conserving  the  Na- 
tion's Heritage  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution."  The 
lecture  will  begin  at  8;00  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  April  2,  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room. 

Ms.  McMillan  is  a  graduate 
of  Radcliffe  College,  where 
she  majored  in  English 
literature,  and  she  studied 
painting  at  the  Arts  Students' 
League  in  New  York  City.  She 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Walters 
Art  Gallery  in  Baltimore  in 
1962.  Two  years  later  she  join- 
ed  the  Conservation 
Laboratory  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  where  she 
specialized  in  paper  conser- 
vation. 


Brahm's  played 


"An  Evening  of  Johannes 
Brahms"  will  be  presented  by 
the  Washington  College 
Music  Department  on  Friday, 
April  5,  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre. 

The  recital  will  feature  the 
College  Community  Concert 
Choir,  directed  by  Music 
Department  professor 
Kathleen  Mills,  and  pianists 
Garry  E.  Clarke  ^chairman 
of  the  Music  Department) 
and  senior  Jeremy  L.  Smith. 

Professors  Mills  and  Clarke 
will  open  the  recital  with  a 
selection  of  Brahms' 
Hungarian  Dances  on  the 
piano.  In  these  pieces, 
Brahms  arranged  gypsy 
tunes  he  had  collected  and  for 
which  he  always  showed  par- 
tiality. 

The  Concert  Choir  will  sing 
Brahms'  Liebeslieder 
Walzer  (Lovesong  Walzes). 

Soloists  in  the  Liebeslieder 
Walzer  wiU  be  Washington 
College  students  Laura 
Brown,  John  McDanolds,  and 
William  Thomas. 


Album  Review 
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Backntreet,      Dovid      Sanborn. 
Warner  Brothers  Recorris. 


David  Sanborn,  the  great 
Jazz  Saxaphonist,  has  releas- 
ed one  of  his  better  albums. 
Backstreet  has  some  of  the 
most  volatile  music  and  musi- 
cians in  the  business. 
Bassist  Marcus  Miller,  who 
works  with  the  great  modem 
jazz  musician  Miles  Davis, 
also  produces  the  album  and 
clearly  holds  it  together. 
Steve  Gadd,  drummer,  and 
Hiram  Bullock,  guitarist,  br- 
ing with  them  from  their  vast 
experience  tonal  expertise 
and  complete  harmony. 

by  Jeremiah  Foster 

One  of  the  Sanborn 
trademarks  that  appears  on 
Backstreet  is  his  flawless  in- 
tonation. His  saxaphones  are 
brilliant  and  lucid,  every  note 
pronounced  as  if  he  were 
speaking.  The  melody  line  is 
insistent,  but  somewhat 
reserved  and  out  of  reach, 
tempting  the  listener  to  get 
involved.  Sanborn  flows  over 
the  harmony  the  other  musi- 
cians build  as  a  foundation, 
and  creates  a  texture,  detail- 
ed in  free  form. 


Snyder  speaks 

by  JEAN  STIEGLEMAN 

Mitch  Snyder,  spokesman 
for  the  Community  of 
Creative  Non-Violenee,  spoke 
on  "Homelessness  in 
America"  as  part  of  the 
William  James  Forum  last 
Tuesday. 

Started  in  1970  as  a 
response  to  Vietnam,  the 
CCNV  now  operated  a  soup 
kitchen  in  Washington,  D.C. 
This  daily  work  is  sup- 
plemented by  colorful  acts  of 
civic  disobedience  that  earn- 
ed the  group  a  segment  on  the 
nationally  televised  "60 
Minutes." 

Snyder's  talk  ultimately  ex- 
panded beyond  the  plight  of 
the  homeless  to  effecting  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the 
world.     Calling     himself    a 

Christian  anarchist," 
Snyder  assaults  in- 
dividualism  and  competition 
as  the  core  problems  preven- 
ting a  more  humane  world. 


IDvl  II. ■»  AM 

C«  iiii  Sm 

Donuis.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pics.  Cookies. 

iipecial  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfasts  A.M.    11  A.M. 

Luncrt  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Mon-Sal.5  A.M..6  P.M. 

Sundays  A.M. -2  P.M. 


Sanborn's 

latest 

"wails" 


Sanborn  is  released 
through  jazz  to  explore  the 
corners  of  spontaneous  crea- 
tion. Jazz  is  the  perfect 
medium  for  the  spontaneous 
musician,  a  palette  that  is 
broader  than  rock.  Jazz  is 
more  obscure  than  rock.  But 
this  album  is  accessible  to 
anyone  interested  in  broaden- 
ing his  musical  experience. 

Jazz  is  also  open  to  modern 
technology;  on  this  album 
there  appears  instruments 
such  as  a  digital  synthesizer 
and  a  vocoder.  The  vocoder  is 
used  on  "Believer"  excep- 
tionally well,  uniting  a  syn- 
thesizer and  the  singer's 
voice  to  create  a  unique 
sound.  All  this  technology 
does  not  get  in  the  way  of  the 
music's  intention.  The  style 
remains  uncluttered  and 
pure. 

Backstreet  is  sensual  and 
honest  to  the  jazz  art  form. 
Performed  by  an  expres- 
sionist master,  it  is  accessible 
to  people  who  appreciate  jazz 
and  people  who  are  wiUina  to 
apopreciate  good  art.  It  Is  a 
must  for  Sanborn  fans,  and 
proves  to  be  a  good  device  tor 
open-minded  listeners. 


Mrs.  MBlsteaa  irom  tnenorar^faTtregards  deco^tiv^oetry  at  the  Literary  House. 

Decorative  poetry  displayed 


byERICLORBERER 
Jean  A.  Goode,  publisher  of 
Whitstom  Publishing  and 
friend  of  the  College,  donated 
a  large  collection  of  decorative 
ana  concrete  poetry  prints 
four  years  ago.  The  prints, 
however,  "Have  been 
languishing  in  the  ar- 
chives"says  English  pro- 
fessor Robert  Day.  The 
Sophie  Kerr  Committee  came 


to  the  rescue  this  year  with  a 
grant  to  frame  the  poems. 

The  Kerr  Committee  was 
not  to  be  alone  in  this  artistic 
endeavour.  Other  public  of- 
fices of  the  College,  including 
Admissions,  Business 
Management,  the  Computing 
Center,  Career  Counseling, 
Science  Building,  Language 
Floor,  Library,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Offices,  donated 


funds  to  match  the  Kerr 
grant.  The  framed  poems  will 
soon  be  displayed  all  over 
campus. 

"This  is  visual  poetry," 
commented  Day.  "It  should 
be  seen."  Thanks  to  all  the 
contributors,  it  will  be.  Those 
departments  that  did  not  get 
their  poems  on  Monday 
should  pick  them  up  at  the 
Literary  House  next  week. 


Commercial  artists'  work  presented 


by  ERIC  LORBERER 

Howard  Darden,  a  free- 
lance commercial  artist  with 
a  six-figure  income,  and 
Clemente  Ettrick,  a  profes- 
sional graphic  designer,  gave 
a  joint  lecture  last  Tuesday 
night  on  "Success  in  Com- 
mercial Art."  A  display  of 
both  men's  work  will  be  in  the 


Tawes  Gallery  until  April  15, 
weekdays  from  4  to  6  p.m. 

Darden  is  an  illustrator 
whose  employers  include 
dozens  of  major  corporations 
from  ABC  Television  to  Pen- 
thouse. A  wide  variety  of  his 
magazine,  book,  and  adver- 
tising art  is  exhibited.  Also  on 
display  are  some  graphics 
done  by  Ettrick. 


The  lecture  and  exhibit  are 
co-sponsored  by  the  Center 
for  Career  Development.  Lin- 
da Cades,  assistant  director 
comments  that  the  center 
"tries  to  bring  wide  variety  of 
people  from  different  profes- 
sions, as  a  way  of  giving 
students  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  working  profes- 
sionals." 


FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN.  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


Chestertown  Movie  Theater  Featuring 
"Mickiand  Maude"(PG-l3)  Match 29th  April 4th 
Starring  Dudley  Moore 

Hours:Fri.-Sun.7&9p.m.         -noie-rr 
Men. -Thurs.  7:45  p.m. 778-1575 


Chestertown. 
Travel 


;J57  High  Street 
Chestertown 


Carol  Wagner 
^^^-.      ^^^^rv      Joan  McCown 

778-6770  '"^"'''''" 


Harriet  Oearhart 


Airlines  •  Steamship  •  Railroad  •  Hotels  i^^ 
Tours  •  Car  Rental  •  Travel  Insurance      rcrsr 


Open  7  Days 

famdiiff 

Entertainment  by  Dave  Brand 
Friday  &  Saturday  Evenings 

no  cover,  no  minimum 

778-2100 


When  you  get  the  Munchies 
come  to  the  Coffee  House! 

Featuring: 

Yoplait  Yogurt 

Gatorade 

Bisell  Non-Alcoholic  Beverage 

Regular  S  Jumbo  Hot  Pretzels 

Nocho  Cheese  &  Crackers 

5'Lucy  Subby  theinch 

Special  orders  for  Whole  Sub  (adv.  48  hrs.  notice) 
Perrier  Water 
Fruit  Flobored  Icy  Juices 
Eskimo  Pies 

**All  the  C-House  regulars     • 
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Wazoo   features  Trusheim 


WAZOO.   shown  here  at  the  food  service's   Mardi  Gras  dinner  have 
cultivated  a  relaxed,  unhurried  style. 


by  CATHY  BECK 
In  the  crowded  haze  of  the 
Coffee  House,  students 
waited  to  see  the  band  that 
would  entertain  them  for  the 
evening. 

Although  many  knew  who 
the  drummer  was 
beforehand,  there  were  sur- 
prised faces  when  one  of  the 
spotlights  shone  on  Dale 
Trusheim,  Director  of  Institu- 
tional Research.  For  the  rest 
of  the  night,  the  dance  floor 
was  packed  with  people  en- 
joying the  music  and  the 
mood... 

This  scene  actually  oc- 
curred here  in  February, 
k  when  Wazoo  performed  in  the 
student  center.  With  a  reper- 
toire ranging  from  early 
Beatles  to  Billy  Idol  ("the 
reggae  version"...),  the  band 
proved  to  be  both  versatile 
and  unpredictable. 


In  addition  to  drummer 
Trusheim,  the  group  consists 
of  Kate  Bennett  on  rhythm 
guitar,  John  Hannon,  lead, 
and  Mike  McBride  on  bass. 
Vocals  are  shared  among  the 
members,  according  to  pitch 
and  personal  preference. 

A  relatively  new  group, 
Wazoo  played  for  the  first 
time  last  April.  "We  are  a 
part-time  band,"  explained 
Trusheim.  "All  of  us  live  in 
the  area  and  have  full-time 
jobs.  Our  ideal  schedule 
would  be  to  play  4-6  times  a 
month,  mostly  on  the 
weekends." 

Trusheim,  who  has  played 
the  drums  for  nearly  20  years, 
described  Wazoo  as  "one  of 
the  most  fun  groups  I've  been 
involved  with.  We  don't  have 
any  limitations  —  we  are  free 
to  play  what  we  want  to 
play." 


^S^      Many  options  exist  for  exercise 


by  CATHY  BECK 
As  the  calendar  page  is  flip- 
ped to  April,  summer 
becomes  a  terrifying  reality 
for  those  who  have  acquired 
extra  pounds  beneath  their 
winter  sweats. 

Although  students  may 
observe  the  diet  tips  included 
in  last  week's  Elm,  they  may 
not  realize  that  exercise  will 
increase  their  weight  loss 
twofold.  This  increased  loss, 
moreover,  will  be  ac- 
companied by  stronger  car- 
diovascular fitness  and 
firmer  muscle  tone. 

But  what  kind  of  exercise 
opportunities  are  there 
around     Chestertown?     A 


careful  examination  of  the 
college  and  surrounding  com- 
munity resulted  in  a  list  of  op- 
tions. 


AEROBIC  DANCE  is  a 
social  way  to  improve  the 
cardiovascular  system  and 
burn  up  calories.  For  anyone 
interested  and  willing  to 
sweat  a  bit,  Junior  Betsy 
Casey  leads  an  aerobic  ses- 
sion in  the  Minta  Martin 
Lounge  at  4:00  p.m.  every 
Monday  and  Wednesday 
( sometimes  Fridays  as  Well. ) 
There  is  no  charge,  and  the 
sessions  last  approximately 
an  hour. 


SWIMMING  IS  also  a  good 
method  for  regaining  a 
previous  shape  (or  molding  a 
new  one!),  and  the  Casey 
Swim  Center  is  merely  a 
stroll    away.    Hours    are    as 


Activity         Estimated  calorie 

expendlture-1  hr. 

sitting  puietly 

84 

eating 

90 

bicycling  (5  mph) 

241 

walking  fast 

360 

calisthenics 

360 

dancing 

400 

tennis 

430 

raquetball 

552 

swimmmg 

600 

rowuig 

620 

cross-country  running 

648 

VIA  WAVE  TRAVEL 
&  CRUISES 

Richard  N.  Foley,  CTC,  Pres. 


One  of  the  Originators 

of  The  Personalized 

Group  Travel  Concept... 


ALL  LINES  - 
Tours  -  Cruises 
Air -Rail 
Ship-  Motor 


MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  HONORED 

Over  50  Years  of  Cumulative  Travel 
Experience  In  More  Than  100  Countries  Is 
Your  Assurance  of  Prolessional  Excellence. 

TRAVELERS-CHEQUES 

TRAVEL  INSURANCE  AT  NO  CHARGE 

FOREIGN  CAR  PURCHASE 

97  S.  Queen  St.,  Chestertown,  Md. 

778-5400 

BALTIMORE  OFFICES  - 
828-5655  and  838-5726 


REACH  OUT... 
AND  ACCESS  SOMEONE! 

VOLKSMODEM 

1200 

'229.00 

Cable  incl. 
w/College  I.D. 

Kentronics 

113  South  Cross  Street  •  778-5466  •  Chestertown 


This  freedom  is  apparent 
when  one  hears  the  band  per- 
form. There  is  no  musical 
category  to  cover  the  range  of 
songs,  and  the  group  does  not 
conform  to  any  one  style.  "If  I 
had  to  describe  our  music,  I 
would  say  basic  rock-n-roU. 
We  try  everything  from  R&B 
to  Reggae,"  stated  Trusheim. 

As  they  approach  their  one 
year  anniversary,  there  are 
tentative  plans  for  the  future, 
including  a  wish  to  break  into 
the  Baltimore  or  Washington 
circuits.  Also,  Trusheim 
stressed,  "We  hope  to  have  a 
chance  to  play  here  at  the 
school  again.  Most  people 
seemed  to  have  a  good  time 
when  we  played." 

Trusheim  and  Wazoo  will 
be  featured  tonight  at  "The 
Loft.  •' 


follows:  weekdays,  7-10  a.m., 
12  noon-7  p.m.  (T  &  Th),  and 
12  noon-10  p.m.  (M,  W,  &  F); 
weekends,  7-9  a.m.  (Satur- 
days), 9-n  a.m.  (Sunday), 
and  12-9  p.m.  (both  days). 
With  this  ample  range  of 
times,  it  shouldn't  be  hard  to 
find  a  half  hour  3-4  times  each 
week  to  improve  overall  mus- 
cle tone,  strength,  and  en- 
durance. 

In  addition  to  the  free  swim 
periods,  students  are  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  the 
water  basketball  intramurals 
that  are  held  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  at  7 :  30  p.m. 

WEIGHT  LIFTING  is  an 
exercise   form    that   can    be 


very  beneficial,  but  only  If  the 
weight  program  is  correct  for 
the  lifter.  When  beginning 
this  type  of  activity,  one 
should  work  with  a  coach  or 
with  Tony  to  develop  an  ap- 
propriate series  of  weights 
and  repititions. 

The  weight  room  in  the 
Cain  Athletic  Center  is  open 
to  all  students.  Also,  the  Kent 
Athletic  Club  (located  behind 
the  pool)  has  a  Universal 
fitness  room  that  Washington 
College  students  may  use  for 
a  special  rate  of  $3.00  per 
visit.  After  their  workout  at 
the  club,  students  are  free  to 
use  the  sauna  and  Jacuzzi  for 
no  additional  fee. 


RAQUETBALL  AND  JAZZ 
DANCE  are  also  offered  at 
the  Kent  Club.  Raquetball,  an 
exciting  and  physically  tax- 
ing game,  is  available  to  the 
student  tor  $3.50  ($3.00  -I-  50f 
court  fee).  Courts  can  not  be 
reserved,  but  are  usual^ 
open  during  the  day.  Jazz.e^- 
ercise  is  a  class  offered  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  at  9:30  a.m.  for  the 
student  fee  of  $2.00  per  class. 
The  class  is  open  to  anyone  at 
the  college,  and  lasts  one 
hour. 

BIKING,  WALKING,  AND 
JOGGING  are  more  solitary 
exercises.  In  addition  to  the 
physical  gains,  these  ac- 
tivities can  serve  as  a  quiet 
time,  something  nearly  every 
college  student  needs  for 
mental  health.  The  Chester- 
town  area  is  beautiful,  and 
cross-country  paths  are  a 
scenic  way  to  spend  an  hour. 

Finally,  JANE  FONDA  is 
an  alternative  that  allows  one 
to  build  muscle  tone  and  trim 
down  in  the  privacy  of  the 
dorm  room.  Her  record  is 
available  in  the  bookstore. 


Hobart 
came... 


sports 
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by 

CHRISTOPHER  DOHERTY 

8-7.  That  score  is  etched  in- 
to the  minds  of  every  person 
who  braved  the  mud  at  Kibler 
Field  on  Sunday.  Especially 
the  Hobart  Statesmen  who 
went  home  with  their  first 
dose  of  Sho'men  hospitality  in 
three  years,  and  their  First 
Division  III  loss  in  41  outings. 

Every  pass,  every  check 
and  every  goal  was  crucial  as 
both  teams  played  to  a  7-7  tie 
in  regulation  time.  Then,  with 


Sho'man  John  Nostrandt  is  doggedly 
2:41  left  in  sudden  death,  Rick 
Sowell  pumped  in  the  game 
winner  and  the  rain-soaked 
fans  stormed  Kibler  field  to 
toast  the  team  everybody 
knows  is  headed  for  it's  first 
National  Championship. 

The  Statesmen  were  out 
coached,  out-played,  and  out 
lasted  by  the  Sho'men.  who 
played  as  if  the  foot  deep  mud 
and  freezing  rain  were  not 
even  there. 

John  Nostrant  commented 
on  the  crowd  assembled  at 


purauttd  by  s  Hobart  detenseman  ir 
Kibler  to  watch  the  carnage: 
"The  fans  won  the  game. 
Everytime  we  go  there 
(Hobart),  they  have  twice  as 
many  people  than  we  usually 
have  here.  They  are  so  obnox- 
ious up  there  you  want  to  run 
into  the  Stands  and  take  out 
some  of  the  fans." 

"Revenge  is  sweet"  seem- 
ed to  be  the  general  consen- 
sus of  the  team.  Not  only  was 
this  key  Division  III  game  at 
stake,  but  so  were  bragging 


classifieds 


Wanted 


WANTED  400  TEACHERS  FOR  1985-86  For 
details  inquire  ai  your  Placement  Olliice  or 
wfiio  PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  Upper  Morlboro  iVId  20772 
Gatowav  to  the  Nation's  Capital  Projected 
salary  range.  SIS  736.S26--- 


riy^CTtVg'^^o^-^;  iob  lor  college 
(emole  at  local  matir>a.  Oockmoster  ViPool 
Manager  Includes  organising  dock  and  pool 
activities.  Apt  included  with  pay.  Call  648 
6709. 


<ek. 


eABV^ITTCR         S-4    days    pei 
tmnsoonation  Call  Libby  at  348-S800 
SUMMER  J0&5      Resident  camp  counselor 
positions  available  at  ECHO  HILL  CAMP  ON 
THE  CHESAPEAKE  near  Still  Pond   Call  Peter 
tor  application  and  Interview,  248-SBOO 


For  Sale 


Personals 


NOBOOY  READS  THE  CLASS1FIEDSTM  -  You 
lust  did!  Why  not  try  advoftltlno  in  the  Elm 
clBMifledi?  For  «2.00  lor  tha  first  twenty 
words,  you  can't  go  wrong. 


Elm  cissufiedi  rate:  *2.00  minimum  lot  the  Tirst 
20  words  and  (.08  for  each  additional  word.  Fill  out 
the  (onn  (ocaied  in  this  edition  and  return  to  eithar 
olihe  am  mailboxes  of  Coca  123  before  6:00  p.m. 
Tuet  evening  


The  Elm  Classified 
Washington  College 
Chestertown,  MD  21620 


Inbamutal  Skin  Diving 

4/2,4/9,4/16 

Intfamural  Spring  Board  Diving 

4/4,4/11,4/18 

7:00 -9:00  p.m. 

at  the  Casey  Swim  Center. 

(Instruction  offered  in  basic 
springboard  diving  1-meter 
and  3-meter  boards. 

Instruction  in  basic  and  ad- 
vanced skin  diving.) 


20%  OFF 


on 


All  Spring  Merchandise 
(preteens  &  women's  sizes) 

Now  thru  Easter     (a)«^ 

"^        778-5116 


KENT  PLAZA 
CHESTERTOWN 


'THE  BEACH  and  CAMPUS  MACHINE" 


CECD 
PIPELINE  1 

Red  or  Black 
Available  at 


BICYCLES  -  ACCESSORIES  -  REPAIRS 
HIGH  STREET,  CHESTERTOWN 

(301)778-6940 


M^W 


...wc 

conquered! 


the  last  minutes  of  Sunday  s  game. 

rights  for  every  lacrosse  bar 
on  the  eastern  seat)oard. 

By  all  standards,  Hobart 
Weekend  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess -  and  it  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten for  quite  some  time.  From 
the  t-shiiis  to  the  first  pep  ral- 
ly in  recent  history  (and  the 
burning  of  a  Hobart  effigy)  to 
the  outstanding  fan  support 
(not  to  mention  an  incredible, 
fast  paced,  hard  hitting 
game),  the  Sho'men  victory 
sent  out  warning  notices  to 
the    Lacrosse    world    that   a 


game  in  Chestertown  can  be 
hazardous  to  a  team's  health. 

In  aU,  Athlete  of  the  Week 
Rick  Sowell  had  five  goals, 
with  Tom  Gaines,  Rick  Cote, 
and  Bruce  Yancey  all  chipp- 
ing in  one. 

With  the  wins  over  Navy, 
St.  Mary's,  and  Wednesday's 
romp  over  Gettysburg  (19-3, 
everyone  scored),  the 
Sho'men  have  reached  a 
plateau  of  precision  play,  and 
a  good  frame  of  mind,  and 
winning  attitude. 


Visit  Atlantic 


Saturday,  April  13th 

Leave  12  noon -return  11:30  p.m. 

Cost  of  the  trip:  $15 
Includes:  $5.00  in  coins 
and  $7.00  meal  ticket. 

All  money  must  be  in  by  4:00  p.m,  April  5th 
to  reserve  your  seat.  Contact  Dawn  Baker 
Spanish  House  778-2800  (Ext.  374). 
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Crew  faces  LaSalle 


Women  just 
"can't  wait" 

by  AUDRA  PHILLIPPON 
The  day  approaches.  The 
results  of  months  of  running, 
erging,  sweating  and  weight- 
lifting  will  finally  be  put  to  the 
test.  Twenty-three  women  of 
the  WC  Crew  will  open  the 
1985  rowing  season  this  Satur- 
day against  LaSalle  College. 

The  events  begin  at  noon 
here  on  home  waters.  Good 
weather  is  predicted  and  the 
teams  certainly  hope  to 
receive  plenty  of  cheering 
and  support  from  WC  fans. 

For  nine  of  the  women  of 
the  novice  boat,  the  race 
agianst  LaSalle  will  be  their 
first  race.  Novice  Coach 
Freeman  Dodsworth  spoke 
with  guarded  optimism  about 
his  boat:  "The  first  race  for 
the  Novice°Freshman  team 
is  like  jumping  out  of  the  nest 
for  the  first  time."  Will  they 
fall  or  will  they  fly?  Quite 
frankly,  the  coach  admitted, 
"It's  going  to  be  a  tough  race, 
but  it  could  be  a  big  win  to 
open  the  season." 

Coach  John  Wagner  had 
had  to  rearrange  the  Junior 
Varsity  boats  to  accomodate 
LaSalle's  small  rowing  pro- 
gram. The  Washington  Col- 
lege JV  will  race  in  the  novice 
race. 

LaSalle  only  supports  a  4- 
man  skull  for  its  varsity 
women  and  therefore  the 
stern  four  rowers  of  the  WC 
Varsity  boat  will  improvise  in 
a  newly  formed  4-person. 
Katie  White  will  cox  Kristin 
Sichelstuel,  Teresa  Porter, 
Molly  Hussman  and  Brownyn 
Maguire  in  that  race.  This  4 
person  boat  has  only  practic 


ed  twice  and  it'll  be  in- 
teresting to  see  what  hap- 
pens", said  Wagner. 

LaSalle's  Crew  program  is 
comparable  to  Washington 
College's  in  size,  although  the 
Explorers  have  acceass  to 
more  experienced  rowers 
graduating  from 
Philadelphia  high  schools 
with  strong  rowing  programs. 
' ' Last  year, ' '  Coach 
Dodsworth  explained,  "We 
were  the  strongest  crew,  but 
we  just  made  more 
mistakes." 

Both  coaches  have  been 
pushing  their  rowers  hard, 
building  strength,  addding 
finesse,  and  instilling  en- 
thusiasm -  that  mental 
energy  that  drives  rowers  to 
perform.  One  new  rower  ex- 
plained the  feeling  simply, 
"We  just  can't  wait." 

Men  seem 
confident 

by  JOHN  B.  KELLY 
The  Washington  College 
crew  team  strokes  into  its 
season  tomorrow  with  a  race 
against  LaSalle  College  of 
Philadelphia  on  the  Chester 
River.  After  a  strong  per- 
formance at  the  Frostbite 
regatta  last  fall  the  LaSalle 
explorers  should  prove  to  be 
stiff  competition  for  the 
Shoremen  Oarsmen. 

The  men's  varsity  boat, 
coming  off  a  successful  fall 
season  is  composed  of  Tim 
Friedman,  Shaeffer  Reese, 
Pete  Dugan,  Brian  Mc- 
aelland,  Paul  Eiehler,  Tom 
Merril,  Ted  Fitzgerald  and 
Tom  Tansi. 

Junior  captain  Brian  Mc- 
Clelland stated   'We've  had  a 


Members  of  the  women's  crew  polish  their  precision  for  Saturday's  race  against  Lasalie. 


lot  of  time  rowing  together  as 
an  eight,  so  we  could  beat 
LaSalle  this  time."  Brian 
referred  to  last  fall's  race  in 
which  LaSalle  beat  the 
Shoremen  by  only  fifteen 
seconds. 

"If  they  row  as  well  as  they 
are  capable,  the  eight  should 
come  out  victorious"  said 
freshman  coxsman,  Geoff 
Gibbons.  Geoff  added  that 
both  men  and  women  are 
much  stronger  and  bigger 
this  year.  "The  men's  varsi- 
ty, for  instance,  averages 
6'2"  180  lbs,"  he  observed. 

Both  coaches  are  also  confi- 
dent for  the  season.  Coach 
Don  Chattelier  said  "Since 
the  finish  line  is  in  front  of  the 
Pavillion  we  expect  a  lot  of 
support  from  the  College 
commimity  and  this  should 
help  us  in  the  closer  races  this 
spring." 

The  oarsmen  are  all  work- 
ing for  the  National  Cham- 
pionships (Dad  Vail  Regatta) 
which  are  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  Mav  11th. 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


MiSSD'S 
SNACK  BAR 

HOURS: 

fflUtS. 
W»js.-4:ap-«.fRIDAY 

SUNDAY 


Live  Entertainment 
at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 

"GENE  HAMILTON" 

Saturday,  March  30 
8:30-12:30 

Washington  Ave.  Ext.        


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

iO  %  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 


We  Stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 

778-2988 
Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 


ADVERTISE  IN  THE  ELM  CLASSIFIEDS 

To  advertise  in  the  Elm  Classifieds,  detach  &  fill  out  the  form  below.  Deposit  this  form 
in  either  of  the  Elm  mailboxes  located  in  the  cafeteria  and  on  the  Elm  office  door,  or 
deliver  to  room  no.  123  in  the  Cecil  House.  All  ads  must  be  received  by  7:00  p.m.  the 
Tuesday  before  publication.  The  cost  is  a  minimum  of  $2.00  for  the  first  20  words,  and 
an  additional  8°  for  each  extra  word. 


Name  — 
Address 


Message 


■  Phone 
Room 


Sowell  proves  to  be 
Hobart  weekend's  hero 

by  CHRISTOPHER  DOHERTY 

It's  no  guessing  game  who  this  weeks'  athlete  of  the  week  ii 
Just  ask  anyone  who  was  at  Kibler  Field  on  Sunday. 

He  had  five  goals  against  ex-number  one  Hobart,  includin 
the  game  winner  with  2:41  left  in  overtime.  That  gives  Ricl 
«oweU  the  honor  of  knowing  his  outstanding  play  wa.s  in 
strumental  in  ending  the  Statesmen's  41  game  Division  II 
winning  streak,  and  giving  the  Sho'men  their  much  deserve 

Commenting  on  the  most  important  factor  in  winning  tb 
game,  he  summed  it  all  up  by  saying,  "The  team  won  tb 

^^■Th^s  observation  is  typical  of  Rick  Sowell  -  the  consuii 
mate  team  player.  He's  a  selfless  player  who  does  not  hesital 
to  dish  the  ball  off  to  another  teammate  if  he  is  in  a  better  poi 
tion  to  score.  ,  .. 

Rick's  play  against  Gettysburg  on  Wednesday  more  thanr 
emphasized  the  fact  he  is  an  excellent  athlete,  and  a  durabl 

'^Anatfvl^of  Horsehead,  N.Y.,  Rick  is  a  history  major.  Heei 
joys  the  outdoors,  sports,  and  dorm  life. 

Although  he  gives  the  credit  for  winning  to  the  team,  you ci 
look  for  Rick  autographing  Stick  Hobart  T-shirts  after  V 
wraps  up  the  National  Championship  later  this  spring. 
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Student  fees  to 
increase  by  $950 


DARING  RESCUE    -  "victim"  Mylene  Mogendorff 
conducted  Tuesday  night  in  Caroline    House 


rescued  '  by  volunteer  firefighters  in  a  fire  drill 


Evacuation  experiment  falters 

^i-»r  trt  "Mfontnallv  hit  all  college      firemen    nroceeded    to    bloi 


by  HARRIS  WHITBECK 
As  smoke  billowed  out  of 
the  dormroom,  students  and 
security  guards  desperately 
tried  to  sound  a  fire  alarm. 
Visibility  decreased  as 
students  were  instructed  to 
lay  low  on  the  ground  until 
help  from  the  Chestertown 
Volunteer  Fire  Department 
arrived.  Wailing  sirens  drew 
closer  and  closer  as  the 
smoke  in  the  dorm  grew  more 
intense.  Finally,  the  welcome 
sound  of  rescuer's  footsteps 
was  heard  in  the  stairwell. 

Sound  like  a  television 
drama?  Not  quite,  but  the 
scenario  was  the  same  last 
Tuesday  night  on  third  floor 
Caroline  House  as  the 
Chestertown  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  and  WC  Security 
conducted  a  very  realistic 
fire  drill. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  their 
linowledge  of  the  campus' 
buildings,  the  fire  depart- 
ment contacted  Chief  of 
ty,  Gerald  Roderick,  a  month 
ago  to  ask  his  cooperation  in 
the  execution  of  a  fire  drill. 

"It's  good  that  we  be 
familiar  with  the  (college) 
facilities  and  building 
layout,"  said  volunteer 
fireman  and  college 
employee  Larry  Slogle,  who 
was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  fire  drill  idea. 

Chief  of  Security  Gerald 
Roderick  said  that  the  Col- 
leges  Administration  was 
very  enthusiastic  about  the 
idea  and  added  that  they  hope 


to  "eventually  hit  all  college 
buildings,  although  our  main 
concern  is  the  dormitories." 

Asked  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  current  fire 
prevention  systems, 
Roderick  said  that  buildings 
are  being  updated,  with  more 
smoke  detectors  being  install- 
ed in  common  areas,  and 
more  elaborate  display 
systems  being  hooked  up. 

Students  were  advised  of 
the  drill  and  volunteer  "vic- 
tims" were  recruited  to  lie  in 
the  hallways  to  be  "rescued" 
by  the  firefighters. 

After  waiting  for  smoke 
generators  to  fill  the  hall  with 
a  dense  haze  of  smoke, 
Roderick  tried  to  sound  the 
alarms  located  on  the  third 
floor  and  discovered  the  first 
problem:  the  alarm  system 
did  not  work. 

"We  obviously  have  pro- 
blems with  the  fire  alarms," 
said  Roderick,  adding,  "I 
know  one  thing,  they'll  be 
working  tomorrow  morning." 
The  faulty  alarm  was  at- 
tributed to  miswiring  by  elec- 
tricians when  the  system  was 
installed. 

Approximately  eight 
firemen  in  full  gear  arrived 
and  proceeded  to  evacuate 
students  and  "victims",  us- 
ing oxygen  masks  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  smoke. 

■It   was   wild.   It   sounded 

like    Darth    Vader    coming 

down  the  haU,"  said  "victim" 

Chris  DiPietro,  sophomore. 

After  concluding  the  drill. 


firemen  proceeded  to  blow 
out  the  smoke  from  the  hall 
and  evaluate  the  operation. 

"It  went  very  well,"  said 
Captain  Bruce  Neal,  Chester- 
town  Fire  Chief,  adding  that, 
"We  solved  some  problems 
on  our  part."  Fireman  Slogle 
said  that  the  fire  drill  was 
beneficial  because  he  saw 
where  student  actions  in  a 
fire  could  improve:  "We 
noticed  that  people  locked 
their  doors  before  leaving  the 
building.  If  this  had  been  a 
real  fire,  that  would  have 
really  slowed  (rescue  opera- 
tions) down." 


Hike  "comparable' 
to  other  schools 

by  SUE  DE  PASQUALE 
Vice  President  tor  Finance 
Gene  Hessey  announced 
Wednesday  that  the  approved 
1985-86  College  budget  calls 
for  a  $950  increase  in  student 
fees. 

Tuition  costs  will  increase 
by  $730  while  room  and  board 
expenses  increase  by  $220. 
These  increases  will  boost  the 
current  $8,850  student  fee 
total  to  $9,800  next  year. 

Hessey  attributed  the  fee 
increase  to  the  College's  need 
to  "play  catch-up"  for  the 
years  when  tuition  rates  were 
held  to  unduly  "low  levels." 

He  said  that  in  recent  years 
Washington  College  had  been 
"slipping  in  its  compensation 
to  faculty  and  staff"  in  com- 
parison to  other  colleges.  In 
order  to  maintain  "quality 
faculty,"  Hessey  explained, 
salaries  clearly  needed  to  be 
increased. 

Renovations  currently 
underway  at  the  College  are 
another  cause  of  the  fee  hike. 
Payment  of  the  debt  service 
on  the  $4.8  million  borrowed 
for  dormitory  renovations 
must  begin  next  fall.  Hessey 
further  attributed  the  budget 
increase  to  the  improvmg 
computing  program  and  to  in- 
creased "institutional  sup- 
port for  library  costs." 

The  cost  hikes  will  not  com- 
pletely be  absorbed  by  stu- 
dent fees.  Asserted  Hessey, 
"We've  placed  a  challenge  on 
ourselves  to  increase  gifts 
and   grants   to   hold   student 


fees  to  two-thirds  of  the  tola 
operating  costs." 

Though  the  economic  pic 
ture  may  look  outwardl 
gloomy  for  WC  student; 
Director  of  Financial  Ai 
Bonnie  VanSant  insists  tha 
there  is  no  reason  fo 
despair:  "When  tuition  rate 
go  up,  my  financial  ai( 
budget  goes  up  dollar  fo 
dollar,"  she  said. 

Hessey  concurred  that 
"additional  funding  tor  stu 
dent  aid"  will  be  allocated 
Despite  legislation  currenth 
being  considered  by  Congres; 
to  cut  federal  student  aid  pro 
grams  (see  related  article) 
Hessey  believes  the  college 
will  gain  some  additiona 
federal  funding. 

"The  additional  tundini 
will  be  available 
predominantly  in  tht 
workd/study  program,"  said 
Hessey.  He  further  expects 
increases  in  state  scholarship 
support  and  federal  loans. 

Hessey  defended  the  Col- 
lege's student  fees  hike  by 
pointing  out  that  the  tuition 
increase  is,  "in  line  with., 
other  colleges  in  the  area."  In 
comparing  WC's  costs  with 
their  institutions,  the  Vice 
President  for  Finance  said, 
"We're  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list." 

Despite  such  optimistic 
observations.  Hessey 
predicted  that  there  will  be 
further  fee  increases  in  the 
1986-87  school  year,  commen- 
ting, "The  college  has  been 
unable  to  maintain  a  no- 
increase  situation  since  1975- 
76,  a  period  of  peak  enroll- 
ment." 


Congress  considers  aid  cuts 

Tightened  GSL's  could  make  225  WC  students  ineligible 


by  SUE  DE  PASQUALE 
Congress  is  currently  con- 
sidering legislation  that 
would  cut  student  financial 
aid  by  tightening  eligibiUty 
requirements  tor  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans  (GSL). 

Reagan's  proposal  states 
that  families  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  about  $32,500 
wUl  no  longer  qualify  for  sub- 
sidized loans,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  their  need. 

If  approved  by  Congress 
the  bill  "will  disqualify  the 
majority  of  students  involved 
in  the  program  (at  WO," 
said  Bonnie  VanSant,  Direc- 
tor of  Financial  Aid. 


She  said  that  224  students 
currently  take  advantage  of 
this  "most  attractive,  in- 
terest free"  loan  program. 

Presently,  students  enroll- 
ed full-time  may  borrow  up  to 
$2,500  for  four  years, 
regardless  of  demonstrated 
need.  The  federal  govern- 
ment pays  the  interest  on  the 
loan  during  this  period  while 
the  student  borrower  adheres 
to  a  9%  rate  of  interest  on 
repayment  upon  graduation. 

VanSant  said,  "I  personally 
don't  think  the  proposed 
regulations  will  pass.  They 
seem  impossible,"  almost 
designed  to  make  a  college 


'  for 


education  "unattainable 
middle-class  students. 

In  addition  to  tightening 
GSL  eligibility  requirements, 
proposed  legislation  would 
make  cuts  in  the  Pell  Grant 
Programs.  Pell  Grants  in 
1985-86  would  be  limited  to 
students  from  famiUes  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  of 
less  than  $25,000,  effectively 
cutting  off  aid  from  574,000 
students  nationwide. 

"What  I'd  like  students  to 
do  is  get  in  touch  with  their 
representatives.  (These 
elected  officials)  need  to  hear 
from  them  and  from  their 
parents  to  know  how  jnuch 
(Continued  onDaee4) 
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Tension-filled  breaks 


Modern  psychology  has  determined  that  relaxa- 
tion is  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  mental 
health.  Unfortunately,  Washington  College  seems 
not  to  have  reached  the  same  conclusion;  most 
vacations  here  are  no  vacations  at  all. 

This  is  not  so  evident  in  the  spring  semester, 
when  a  lengthy  (one-week)  break  occurs  directly 
after  mid-term.  The  first  big  "push"  of  the  season 
is  over,  exams  and  papers  are  completed,  and 
students  may  take  their  well-deserved  break. 
Some  return  tanned,  others  rested,  some  tanned 
and  rested,  but  all  return  renewed. 

The  fall  semester,  however,  is  a  chronic  atrocity. 
There  are  two  short  breaks.  The  first  is  a  joke,  a 
glorified  weekend.  What  makes  "fall  weekend" 
more  laughable  (but  only  from  a  vantage  point; 
one  doesn't  laugh  at  the  time)  is  that  it  occurs 
directly  prio  to  mid-term.  As  a  result,  most 
students  cart  home  either  research  materials  for 
papers  or  study  materials  for  exams  or,  in  some 
horrible  cases,  both.  Their  "break"  occurs  at  the 
heaviest  point  in  the  semester. 

The  second  fall  vacation.  Thanksgiving,  occurs 
on  a  National  Holiday,  traditionally  a  family  holi- 
day. Unfortunately,  the  break  begins  on  that  Holi- 
day, turning  family  reunions  into  rushed  en- 
couters. 

Two  problems  combine  to  further  complicate 
these  so  called  Fall  breaks.  The  first  is  that  out-of- 
state  students  whose  homes  are  farther  than 
Philadelphia  or  D.C.  spend  more  time  on  the  road 
than  they  do  at  home.  The  second  is  that  some  pro- 
fessors have  begun  to  translate  "vacation"  into  "a 
time  for  students  to  do  extra  work  since  we're  not 
having  class."  This  definition  is  not  only 
linguistically  incorrect,  but  does  nothing  to  give 
students  a  bit  -  just  a  bit  ~  of  needed  relaxation. 

Steps  toward  solving  the  problem  might  begin 
with  eliminating  the  fall  weekend  and  adding  the 
extra  day  to  Thanksgiving  break.  Beyond  this 
there  are  dozens  of  calendar  schemes.  Students  are 
urged  to  communicate  with  their  dorm  senators  on 
the  issue.  Faculty  are  urged  to  see  the  blatant 
Catch-22  of  the  fall  calendar.  Rested  minds  and 
bodies  are  likely  to  perform  better.  To  paraphrase 
Ronald  (the  clown,  not  the  President),  "You 
deserve  a  real  break  today." 

—  E.L. 
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commentary 

It's  time  for  congressional  courage 


In  side  the  halls  of  that 
august  ivory  monument  to  the 
virtues  of  representative 
democracy  in  Washington, 
Members  of  Congress  are 
busily  struggling  with  a 
burgeoning  federal  deficit. 
Their  opportunity  to  control 
the  yet-untamed  government 
checkbook  is  unique  and  their 
success  is  critical  to  the 
future  strength  of  our  cur- 
rently robust  economy. 

This  budget  debate  pits  con- 
gressional  mettle  and 
foresight  against  the  selfish 
aims  of  the  dreaded,  but 
beloved,  "special  interests." 
Should  Congress  fail  to  com- 
plete an  historic  reconstruc- 
tion of  governmental  spen- 
ding, future  generations 
assuredly  will  be  burdened 
with  a  debt  solely  attributable 
to  political  ambition  and  to 
blatant  disregard  tor  the 
most  precious  special  interest 
of  all,  the  future. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  8.6 
billion  dollars  would  be  saved 
through  the  elimination  of  the 
Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  SBA  serves  less 
than  0.2  %  of  American  small 
businesses,  hardly  the 
bulwark  of  our  economy. 
Small  business  would  be  bet- 
ter served  through  a  reduc- 
tion in  interest  rates  and 
lower  taxes,  not  the  SBA. 

Other  examples  of  boondog- 
gles and  pork  barrels  exist. 
Just  ask  Peter  Grace.  The 
Grace  Commission  studied 
the  bureaucracy  and  found  it 
in  disarray.  Their  recommen- 
dations, if  enacted,  would 
save  the  taxpayers  billions  of 


dollars  and  would  be  an 
earnest  step  toward  bringing 
responsibility  into  public 
finance.  Now  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has 
reviewed  and  verified  many 
of  the  Commission's  findings 
perhaps  action  will  begin. 
Perhaps. 

Why  must  the  "world's 
greatest  deliberative  body" 
focus  its  efforts  upon  only  one 
issue,  (the  budgets)  when 
others  are  of  comparable  con- 
cern. Majority  Leader  Dole 
suggested    that    the    Senate 


Larty 
Cu/p 


should  concentrate  on  pro- 
ducing a  budget  that  deals  ef- 
fectively with  the  deficit. 
Fine.  But  the  Senate  should 
also  concurrently  press  for 
tax  reform. 

Flat-rate  taxation  would 
tax  all  income  at  a  fixed 
percentage,  regardless  of  the 
source  or  amount.  There  are 
variations  of  this  theme  and 
their  presence  certainly  adds 
to  the  debate.  Kemp-Kasten, 
Bradley-Gephardt  and  the 
others  certainly  warrant 
senatorial  attention  since  tax 
reform  is  a  key  ingredient  in 
ensuring  future  economic 
prosperity. 

A  better  idea  does  not  exist, 
but  opposition  to  simplifica- 


tion does.  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Chairman  1 
Packwood,  when  asked  about 
the  current  tax  labyrinth, 
said  that  he  likes  the  tax  code 
the  way  it  !■;  I  suppose  that 
someone  does  Senator 
Paekwood's  returns  for  him. 
Opposition  IS  also  based  in 
the  fear  that  the  rich  will 
benefit  as  their  high  marginal 
rates  will  be  brought  down  to 
low  levels.  High  marginal  tai 
rates  serve  as  punitive  taxa- 
tion to  the  successful,  forcing 
these  individuals  away  from 
investment  and  en- 
trepreneurship,  activities  far 
more  successful  in  creating 
meaningful  employment  than 
any  conceivable  "jobs  bill" 
the  government  can  and 
should  tax  the  wealthy,  but 
penalizing  them  for  growth  is 
a  bominable  boondoggle. 

If  Congress  has  the  courage 
to  ignore  the  special  interests 
so  well  represented  in  the  cor- 
ridors  of  their  office 
buildings,  then  the  country 
will  be  on  the  road  to  a 
capitalistic  economy,  and 
away  from  the  welfare  state. 

Perhaps  once  it  has  ac- 
complished these  two  goals, 
Congress  will  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  line  item  veto  as  well 
as  give  the  states  a  chance  to 
pass  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  The  chances  for 
such  visionary  reform  is 
unlikely  though,  for  the  future 
has  no  lobbyist. 

Larry  Culp  is  a  senior  who  f 
is  majoring  in  economics. 


letters  to  the  editor: 

SJB  revision  is  not  improvement 


Dear  Editor, 

It  is  obvious  that  someone 
forgot  to  tell  the  Student  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  purpose 
for  revising  the  codes.  The 
need  for  revision  of  the 
judicial  codes  became  an 
issue  last  March.  At  that 
time,  the  administration 
.suspended  a  student  for 
plagiarism,  without  a  trial 
upon  the  agreement  of  the 
student,  the  faculty  member 
involved,  and  the  Dean  of  the 
College,  who  is  also  chairman 
of  the  All-Campus  Judiciary. 
This  waiver  of  rules  was 
perfectly  legal  under  the 
campus's  judicial  system. 
However,  the  Judicial  Code 
provides  "that  the  chairman 
of  the  All-Campus 
Judiciary. ..(isl  required  to 
write  a  brief  statement  on 
each  case  containing  the 
charges  in  the  case,  the 
defendents  in  the  case,  the 
decision  of  the  court,  and  the 
penalties  imposed,  if  any.  The 
statement  should  be  sent  to 


the  Elm  and  disseminated  in 
such  ways  as  to  insure  max- 
imum communication  with 
the  college  community."  Un- 
til March  1984,  this  procedure 
had  been  followed  with  no  dif- 
ficulty by  previous  Deans  of 
the  College.  In  March  1984, 
however.  Dean  Mowat  refus- 
ed to  comply  with  the  pro- 
cedures. She  believed  that  in 
releasing  this  information  she 
and  the  college  would  be 
violating  the  Family  Rights 
of  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  A  part 
of  this  act  provides  that  no 
personally  identifiable 
records  or  files  (or  any  of  the 
information  containing 
therein)  may  be  released 
without  the  student's  written 
consent,  with  a  few  specific 
exceptions. 

Dean  Mowat  believed  that 
the  case,  statement  of  the 
judicial  proceedings  against 
the  student  qualified  as  an  of- 
ficial record  under  the 
Privacy  Act,  and  this  could 
not  legally  be  released  to  the 


Elm.  This  posed  a  problem, 
however.  If  the  Dean's  con- 
tention were  true,  then  the 
College's  judicial  codes 
violated  the  federal  Privacy 
Act.  This  posed  an  even 
greater  problem.  If  the 
judicial  procedures  were  in 
fact  a  violation  of  the  Privacy 
Act,  then  the  College  was 
guilty  of  violating  the  act 
previously  when  in 
September  1983,  it  had  releas- 
ed to  the  Elm  a  case  state- 
ment in  which  WC  student 
Francis  Lucia  was  identified 
as  having  been  guilty  of 
plagiarism  and  suspended 
from  the  college. 

Because  a  violation  of  the 
Privacy  Act  could  result  in 
the  loss  of  federal  aid  to  the 
college,  the  college  faced  a 
serious  problem.  The  college 
administration  asked  me,  as 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Elm  at 
the  time,  to  allow  the  ad- 
ministration some  time  to 
sort  out  the  legalities  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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Authority  on  exercise  questioned 


The  ELM  seems  to  support 
the  view  that  "everyone's  an 
expert."  I  would  like  to  take 
issue  with  the  March  29  arti- 
cle by  Cathy  Beck  on  exercise 
options. 

Exercise  does  not  always 
produce  cardiovascular 
fitness.  This  is  accomplished 
through  proper  aerobic  condi- 
tioning. Weight  Lifting  is 
anaerobic;  it  generally  builds 
strength  (and  muscular  en- 
durance in  some  cases)  but 
rarely  produces  car- 
diovascular fitness. 

Since  the  article  deals  with 
toning/losing  weight,  the 
readers  should  be  aware  that 
anaerobic  exercise  uses 
primarily  carbohydrates  for 
fuel,  while  aerobic  exercise 
forces  the  body  to  burn  fat  for 
the  next  24  hours.  The  other 
exercises  mentioned  will  only 
contribute  to  fitness  and  tone 
when  performed  properly.  A 
useful  article  would  point  out 
the  proper  way  to  exercise  for 
the  benefits  desired. 

The  Department  of 
Physical  Education  has  a 
number  of  qualified  faculty 
who  can  instruct  students  in 
the  proper  use  of  equipment 
and/or  the  most  beneficial 
way  to  exercise  and  condi- 
tion. It  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers  to  note  that 
Aerobic  Dance  is  taught  both 
semesters,  for  academic 
credit  or  for  audit,  by  a 
qualified  teacher  with  a 
degree  in  dance  and  a  strong 
background  in  physiology, 
anatomy,  and  kinesiology. 
Jazz  Dance  is  also  taught  in 
the  spring  semester  as  well  as 
Yoga,  Ballet,  and  Modern 
Dance. 

Students  do  not  have  to  go 
to  the  Kent  Athletic  Club  (for 
a  fee )  when  they  can  receive 
training  from  a  professional 
here  at  the  College.  I  question 
the  qualifications  of  Betsy 
Casey  for  teaching  aerobic 
dance.  Furthermore,  dancing 
on  the  cement  floors  of  Minta 
Martin  is  a  sure-fire  means  of 
producing    injuries    to    the 


lumbar-sacral  area  of  the 
spine,  and  to  the  joints  -  par- 
ticularly the  knees  and 
ankles.  The  Athletic  Center 
floors  (both  gyms  and  the 
dance  studio)  were  con- 
structed to  be  resilient  in 
order  to  reduce  the  stresses 
placed  on  the  body  during  ex- 
ercise. 

The  February  1985  issue  of 
The  Physician  &  Sports 
Medicine  points  out  that  the 
proliferation  of  injuries 
associated  with  aerobic 
dance  are  primarily  due  to 
stress  and  unqualified,  poorly 
trained  instructors;  nearly 
anyone  with  a  stereo  and  a 
tew  borrowed  dance  steps  can 
pass  herself  off  as  an  instruc- 
tor. 

Very  few  have  the 
necessary  knowledge  and 
training  to  guide  participants 
carefully  through  the  proper 
warm  up,  gently  stretching, 
vigorous  dancing,  and  warm 
down  that  makes  up  a  good 
aerobic  dance  program.  Fur- 
thermore,   inadequate   floor- 


ing puts  greater  stress  on  the 
foot  than  even  running 
because  of  the  continuous  lan- 
ding on  the  ball  of  the  foot. 
Improper  shoes  can  and  do 
contribute  to  the  problem. 
Running  shoes  are  designed 
to  go  forward  and  distribute 
the  stress  from  heel  to  toe. 
Aerobic  dance  contains  a  lot 
of  lateral  movement;  the 
shoe  needs  to  have  more 
cushioning  at  the  toe  and 
more  leather  around  the  sides 
for  support;  therefore,  a  good 
court  shoe  with  arch  support 
is  mandatory. 

As  a  final  note  -  Jane  Fonda 
has  as  much  training  in  exer- 
cise as  Mickey  Mouse.  Her 
exercises  are  extremely 
stressful  on  the  body  and  are 
mostly  anaerobic.  As  an  "ex- 
pert" on  exercise,  Jane  is  a 
good  actress.  If  you  want  to 
condition  your  body  properly 
and  without  injury,  go  to  a 
qualified  instructor. 

Karen  Lynn  Smith 
Associate  Professor, 

Dept.  of  Physical  Education 


Entliusiasm  praised 


Nearly  two  weeks  have 
passed  since  the  College 
Shoremen  emerged  vic- 
torious from  the  muddy 
struggle  with  Hobart  on 
Kibler  Field.  The  win  was  im- 
portant and  because  of  it  the 
men's  lacrosse  team  is  rank- 
ed number  one  in  NCAA  Divi- 
sion III  standings. 

But  the  win  was  important 
for  other  reasons  as  well. 
Despite  the  rain  and  low 
temperatures,  enthusiasm 
for  the  College  team  among 
students  and  community 
residents  was  at  a  spec- 
tacular high.  A  number  of 
alumni  who  returned  to 
Chestertown  to  watch  the 
game  remarked  to  me  that 
they  had  not  seen  such  an  out- 
pouring of  support  for  any 
College  team  in  years. 

For  this  reason,  we  in  the 
College  administration  wish 


to  thank  all  those  who  worked 
behind  the  scene  to  make  the 
weekend  so  successful. 
Thanks  are  due  those 
students  who  engineered  the 
production  of  T-shirts  and 
banners,  to  the  SGA  for  its 
support,  to  Food  Services,  to 
The  Elm  for  splendid  pre- 
game  coverage,  to  the  Galena 
Alumni  Band  for  adding  that 
extra  and  happy  element  of 
music  to  the  game,  and  to  the 
Stick  Supporters,  who  have 
been  tireless  in  efforts  to 
boost  the  team  in  good  and 
not-so-good  days. 

A  very  special  thanks  goes 
to  all  the  fans  who  turned  out 
to  cheer  the  Shoremen  to  vic- 
tory. The  value  of  such  sup- 
port, I  believe,  was  evident  in 
the  outcome. 

Sincerely, 
Jacob  C.  Baas 


byJOHNCUMMINGS 


Question:  WHAT  CHANGES 
WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SEE  IN 
THE  SETUP  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
CALENDAR? 


Chris    Stento    - 
Freshman 
Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 

"I  think  we  have 
adequate  vacation 
time.  I  think  advis- 
ing days  also  give 
students  time  out. " 


Max 

Junior 

Catonsville,  MD. 

"Take  a  week  of 
Christmas  break 
and  start  later  in 
September,  for 
those  of  us  who  like 
to  catch  the 
waves." 


Sue    Rolls    - 
Sophomore 
Suf field,  CT. 

"Out  of  state 
students  need  more 
than  one  day  to  get 
home  for  the 
holidays.  " 


Hope    Barnard    - 
Freshman 
Amherst,  MA. 

"Make  spring 
break  coincide  to 
Easter  so  that  peo- 
ple can  go  home  for 
the  holiday." 


Sandy  Hiortdahl 
Senior 
Lothian,  MD. 

"Less  time  off  for 
Christmas  and 
more  Spring  break, 
because  Spring 
break's  an  impor- 
tant time  for  get- 
ting  things  done. " 
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Revised  constitution  approved 


GOING  ONCE...  GOING  TWICE...  GONE!  At  the  annual  SGA  Auction  on 
Tuesday  night,  William  Berry  served  as  the  fast-talking  auctioneer  to  a 
free-spending  crowd  in  the  Coffee  House. 


Clarification 
attempted 

by  SUE  DE  PASQUALE 

The  SGA  Senate 
unanimously  approved  the 
proposed  newly  drafted  con- 
stitution on  Monday  night. 

The  previous  Constitution 
was  last  amended  eight  years 
ago.  Its  internal  contradic- 
tions, length  and  complexity 
promoted  SGA  President 
Missy  Combes  to  initiate  an 
ad-hoc  committee  last  Oc- 
tober to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion and  bring  it  up  to  date. 

Committee  members  Dan 
Armitage,  Chris  Doherty, 
Eric  Lorberer,  Jenni  Margin 
and  Chip  McLeod  worked  to 
reorganize  the  document  by 
clarifying  its  points  and 
shortening  it.  However,  ac- 
cording to  committee  chair- 
man Lorberer,  nothing  was 
deleted  from  the  previous 
constitution. 

The  revisions  made  in  the 
Constitution  focused  on 
spelling-out  existing  SGA  pro- 
cedures, Including: 

—a  new  emphasis  on  the 
tri-partate   structure   of   the 


SGA  which  Includes  the 
senate,  the  Student  Academic 
Board  (SAB)  and  the  Student 
Judiciary  Board  (SJB). 

—a  remodelling  of  the  role 
of  the  SAB.  This  body  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  a  facul- 
ty/student liason  and  release 
a  monthly  report  to  the  ELM 
which  will  discuss  academic 
issues  of  import. 

—a  clearer  delineation  of 
the  duties  required  of  the 
SGA's  executive  officers. 

— the  addition  to  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  all  elected 
parliamentarian,  to  ensure 
that  correct  parliamentary 
procedures  are  followed. 

—the  appearance  of  the 
constitution  in  the  Student 
Handbook  to  ensure  student 
access. 

—a  more  precise  student 
election  system.  Senators  will 
now  be  elected  earlier  in  the 
fall  semester,  (within  the 
first  fifteen  days)  and  ex- 
ecutive board  officers  will  be 
elected  in  the  second  week  of 
April. 

—the  abolition  of  the 
former  rate  system.  Voters 
will  no  longer  rate  in  order  of 


preference  but  instead  check 
the  single  candidate  of  their 
choice. 

—the  establishment  of 
numbers  of  constituents  cor. 
responding  to  senator 
representation. 

—the  inclusion  of  goals  that 
each  class  should  work 
towards  (i.e.  Freshman:  Bir- 
thday Ball,  Sophomore; 
charity  drives.  Juniors' 
BUSH  project.  Seniors: 
Senior  Day  and  Commence- 
ment. ) 

—the  reshaping  of  the  com- 
mittee system  so  that  com- 
mittees such  as  Student 
Facilities  and  Food  Service 
will  serve  a  more  evaluative 
role  in  presenting  student  opi- 
nion. 

—the  inclusion  of  a  pro- 
cedure calling  for  SAB 
meetings  to  be  held  on  a 
regular,  bi-monthly  basis  to 
ensure  SAB  action. 

—a  delineatiin  of  the  ex- 
ecutive boau  yearly  pay 
scale 

—a  clarification  of  the 
number  and  role  of  students 
on  college  committees. 


First  business  majors  to  graduate  in  May 


by  CLAIRE  YANIGA 

May,  1985,  marks 
Washington  College's  first 
graduating  class  to  include 
business  majors. 

The  Business  majors  are 
required  to  participate  in  a 
wide  array  of  activities  above 
and  beyond  taking  upper- 
level  courses  for  their  major. 

These  activities  include  a 
Business  Speaker  Series,  a 
resume  workshop,  the  op- 
portunity to  attend  profes- 
sional corporate  meetings, 
and  summer  internships  tor 
qualified  students. 

"The  function  of  all  this  is 
to  make  the  student  think 
about  careers  they  may  want 
to  pursue,"  explained  Dr. 
Michael  Malone,  Business 
Department  Chairman. 

The  Business  Speaker 
Series  has  brought  speakers 
concerned  with  liberal  arts  in 
the  business  program.  The 
Executive  Women's  Network, 
and  with  careers  in  the  com- 


munication industry.  Several 
of  the  speakers  have  dealt 
with  humanities  and 
business. 

"I  really  enjoy  English  and 
I  concentrate  in  English.  I've 
ytten  both  the  liberal  arts 
plus  the  business  experience  I 
need  to  go  out  there  and  find  a 
job,"  commented  Diana  Lip- 
ford,  a  graduating  Business 
major. 

Summer  internships  have 
been  made  available  with 
Union  Texas  Petroleum  in 
Houston,  Texas,  Maryland 
National  Bank,  and  the  Black 
and  Decker  Corporation.  This 
past  summer  Scott  Behm 
completed  the  internship  at 
Union  Texas  Petroleum. 
After  graduation  Behm  will 
go  to  work  for  Union  Texas 
Petroleum. 

Behm  conmiented  upon  the 
value  of  combining  liberal 
arts  and  business:  "I  think  it 
will  help  me  in  that 
employers    like    to    see    so- 


meone who  is  well-rounded 
and  can  learn  different 
things." 

Other  business  majors  are 
currently  investiging  careers 
in  banking  and  finance. 

A  business  club  and  an  in- 
vestment club  are  also  active 
organizations.     These    two 


groups  have  sponsored  trips 
to  various  business  related 
places  including  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

"Through  this  involvement 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  help  the 
students  firm  up  what  they're 
interested  in,  give  them  some 
contacts,  and  make  their  job 


search  easier  and  more  pro- 
ductive," stated  Malone. 

The  feeling  of  the  Business 
Department  is  that  "the 
courses  should  be  seen  as 
part  of  an  overall  commit- 
ment to  a  business  career  - 
all  those  activities  are  a 
reflection  of  this  philosophy," 
noted  Malone. 


Cuts  in  student  loans  considered 


'Continued  from  page  1 ) 
they    are    opposed    to   these 
regulations,"  urged  VanSant. 

These  federal  cuts,  combin- 
ed with  the  1985-86  increase  in 
student  fees  have  posed  a 
challenge  to  the  Financial  Aid 
Department  that  it  is  under- 
taking to  meet  through 
several  actions. 

Students  may  participate  in 
a  10-month  payment  plan. 
Since  the  program's  inception 
at  WC  three  years  ago,  it  has 
grown  to  include  200  students. 

VanSant  said  that  further- 
more,   "Washington   College 


as  an  institution  is  ready  to 
step  in  with  the  Maryland 
Supplemental  Loan  Pro- 
gram." Financial  need  is  not 
a  factor  in  determining 
eligibility  for  this  state  loan. 

Families  may  borrow  funds 
from  the  state  to  pay  for  the 
total  cost  of  tuition,  room  and 
board,  books,  and  personal 
expenses  at  an  interest  rate  of 
11.75%.  The  loan  features  a 
15-year  repajTnent  plan. 

Despite  the  proposed  cuts 
in  student  loans.  President 
Reagan   wishes   to   increase 
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funding  for  college 
work/study  programs.  Van- 
Sant said  that  WC  currently 
has  a  small  work/study  pro- 
gram, employing  only  45 
students.  She  hopes  that  the 
federal  proposal  will  make 
more  money  available  to 
strengthen  the  program. 

VanSant  stressed  that  her 
office  is  going  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  find  aid  for 
needy  students.  "If  they 
honestly  say  they  can't  come 
back.. .we're  going  to  exhaust 
all  possible  resources,"  she 
said. 


Happy 
Easter/ 
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And  another  one  goes.. 


Marge  Betley  awarded  Fulbright  Scholarship 


SENIOR  GERMAN/DRAMA  MA- 
JOR MARGE  BETLEY  has  done  her 
share  of  acting,  but  has  received 
the  Fulbright  Scholarship  for  her 
proposal  to  study  direc- 
tor/dramaturg  relationships  at 
Bochum.  University,  Germany. 


by  CATHY  BECK 
and  ERIC  LORBERER 

Next  August,  Marge  Betley 
will  be  one  of  the  many 
American  students  who 
travel  to  Europe  to  study 
abroad.  Unlike  the  many, 
however.  Marge  has  a 
distinguished  ticket  to  the 
continent:  A  Fulbright 
Scholarship. 

The  Fulbright  (named  tor 
the  noted  Senator  Fulbright) 
is  an  exchange  scholarship 
which  allows  students  to  do 
study  in  other  countries  for  a 
year,  all  expenses  paid. 

Getting  one,  however,  is  no 
easy  task.  Prospective 
Fulbright  Scholars  must 
write  a  proposal  in  the  Fall  of 
the  senior  year  about  a  pro- 
ject which  can  only  be  pur- 
sued in  another  country.  The 
proposal  is  made  to  the 
Fulbright  Committe  at 
Washington  College  through 
Dr.  Tapke,  the  chairman,  or 
through  the  academic  Dean. 
With  the  committee's  ap- 
proval, the  proposal  is  for- 
warded to  the  national 
organization. 


Looking  for  a  job  next  year?  The  Elm 
is  now  accepting  applications  for 
the  following  PAID  positions  for  the 
1985-86  school  year: 

-  managing  editor 

-  news  editor 
-features  editor 
-fine  arts  editor 

-  sports  editor 

-  photography  editor 

-  graphics  editor 
-lay-out  editor 

-  lay-out  staff 

-  business  manager 
-office  manager 
-chief  reporters 

No  experience  is  necessary.  Stop  by 
the  Elm  office  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  night  between  7-9:00 
p.m.  for  an  application.  Or,  contact 
Sue  DePasquale  at  ext.  321. 


Dr.  Joachim  Scholz,  a 
member  of  the  Fulbright 
Committee  here,  commented 
"It  is  quite  a  challenge  for  the 
student  to  develop  an 
academic  proposal  that  im- 
presses academicians." 

A  German/Drama  Major, 
Betley  will  incorporate  both 
of    these     areas    into    her 


coup  in  a  row;  I'm  very  pleas- 
ed." (W.C.  Alumnus  Peggy 
Hoffman  received  the  award 
last  year  for  her  proposal  to 
study  German  working-class 
literature. ) 

German  Professor  Erika 
Salloch  pointed  out  that 
Betley's  double  major  and 
junior-year  abroad  in  Ger- 
many   were    points    in    her 


"She's  lovely. She's  bright. 
She's  deserving." 


research  at  Bochum  Univer- 
sity, Germany.  Her  specific 
proposal  is  the  study  of  "the 
development  of  the 
dramaturg's  role  and  the 
director/dramaturg  relation- 
ship in  German  theatre," 
reflecting  her  particularly 
keen  interest  in  the  field  of 
dramaturgy. 

Betley  is  the  eighth  W.C. 
student  to  receive  the 
Fulbright  in  the  past  12  years 
for  study  in  Germany,  and  as 
Scholz    said,     "Our    second 


favor.  Salloch's  other  com- 
ments about  Betley  are  con- 
cise: "She's  lovely.  She's 
bright.  She's  deserving." 

But  what,  exactly,  is  a 
"dramaturg"? 

"Ideally,  a  dramaturg  is 
the  person  who  helps  to  com- 
bine the  theoretical,  literary, 
and  practical  aspects  of  the 
play,  through  research  of  the 
text,  background,  and  past 
criticisms.  He/she  should 
work  with  the  director  in  a 
relationship    that    seeks 


ultimately,  to  develop  both 
the  concept  and  reality  of  the 
play."  described  Betley. 

It  is  this  direc- 
tor/dramaturg  relationship 
that  she  intends  to  study  in 
Germany.  Because  the  field 
is  new  to  American  theatre, 
no  established  "pairs  "  exist 
in  this  country  as  of  yet;  in 
Germany  many  such  teams 
exist.  "I  want  to  discover  how 
they  work  together,  to  find 
out  how  collaborative  a  pro- 
cess it  is  there." 

Presently,  Betley  is  work- 
ing on  an  independent  study 
with  Drama  Professor  Rick 
Davis  in  the  subject  of 
dramaturgy,  and  she  is  the 
acting  dramaturg  for  the  up- 
coming Sam  Shepard  plays 
that  the  department  is  work- 
ing on.  All  this,  she  hopes,  will 
prepare  her  tor  her  studies  in 
Europe  next  year. 

"I  plan  to  study  as  much  as 
possible,"  she  concluded,  "I 
also  want  to  write  a  good  (leal 
for  my  own  purposes.  This  is 
an  opportunity  I  may  never 
have  again,  so  I  want  to 
utilize  it  to  the  utmost." 


arts  forum 


Baltimore 

Walters  Art  Gallery  -  600  N.  Charles  St. 

An  exhibit  from  the  collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  Design  1900-1940.  Also  Italian  Renaissance  Paintings  in- 
cluding works  from  the  Walters  Collection. 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  - 100  N.  Holiday  St. 

Two  Photography  exhibits,  one  on.  works  of  Imogin  Cunn- 
ingham    and     the     other    on     contemporary    American 
photographers. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Freer  Gallery  -  Jefferson  Drive  at  12  St.  S.W. 

Oriental  Art,  now  showing  Ming  Dynasty  -  Calligraphy  and 
Painting. 

Painting 

Hirschhom  -  Independence  Ave.  &  8th  St.  N.W. 

20th  century  sculpture  and  painting  -  Rodin,  Brancusi, 
Moore,  Miro  and  Magrittes.  Also  Sculpture,  drawing  and  pain- 
ting of  "Jim  Dine:  Five  Themes." 

National  Gallery  of  Art  -  West  Wing,  Constitution  Ave. 

Leonardo  daVinci  -  Studies  of  Horses  and  other  animals  - 
From  Royal  Library  at  Windsor. 

Also  Robert  Nantenil  -  Portrait  Engraver  to  the  Sun  King. 

National  Gallery  of  Art  -  East  Wing,  Constitution  Ave. 

Ancient  Art  and  the  American  Woodland  Indians  -  Maurice 
Prendergast. 

.  Corcoran  Gallery  -  17th  &  New  York  Ave.  N.W. 

Photographs  from  the  New  York  School  1935-63  -  Contem- 
porary American  Paintings  -  The  Sun  King  -  Louis  XIV  -  (pain- 
ting&  sculpture). 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


Open  7  Days 


Entertainment  by  Da  ve  Brand 
Friday  &  Saturday  Evenings 

no  cover,  no  minimum 

778-2100 


PHIL'S  FARM  MKT. 

T/A  Michael's  Mkt. 

Play  Lotto 

The  Maryland  State  Lottery 

Liquor  •  Wine  •  Beer 
Subs,  Deli,  Groceries 

OPEN  20  HOURS  DAILY 

Hand-Dipped  Ice  Cream 
Having  a  Party?  Call  Now. 


Flatland  Rd. 


778-1893 


Chestertown 


Beyond  our  campus 

Pizzaria  trio 
really  delivers 


features 
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by  MELISSA  HARTER 

In  light  of  a  recent  wave  of 
robberies  committed  against 
pizza  deliverers  in  the 
Baltimore  area,  the  Elm 
visited  a  well-known  local 
pizzeria  to  see  it  the  conflict 
has  spread  to  Chestertown. 

Procolino's  Pizza,  located 
in  Kent  Plaza,  is  an  establish- 
ed favorite  of  hungry 
snackers  in  the  college  com- 
munity. With  its  convenient 
weekend  hours  and  delivery 
service,  it  is  well  known  that, 
when  needed,  Vinny  and  Pro- 
c's  pizza  are  just  a  phone  call 
away. 

The  Scotti  brothers, 
Vincenzo  "Vinny,"  24,  Sal,  27, 
and  Cero,  18,  who  hail  from 
Naples,  Italy,  started  deliver- 
ing pizza  to  the  college  as  a 
good  business  practice.  To- 
day, eight  years  later,  it  is  a 
conunon  occurrence  to  pass 
Vinny  in  the  halls  of  WC's 
dorms,  carrying  his  pizzas 
and  subs. 

"I  am  known  by  everyone 
and  I  know  most  of  them," 
commented  Vinny.  "I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  during 
a  delivery,"  he  added. 

His  only  complaint  is  that  it 
is  sometimes  hard  to  get  into 
the  dorms:  "Especially  Reid, 
I  wish  they'd  give  me  a  key ! " 
kidded  Vinny.  "I  don't  mind 
the  deliveries  at  all,  they're 
fun." 


Sal  is  also  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  college  students. 
"We  like  to  do  business  with 
the  college;  we  love  the  kids. 
We  feel  like  a  part  of  the  col- 
lege," he  stated. 

The  brothers  say  their  big- 
gest delivery  day  is  Sunday, 
the  phone  starts  ringing  at 
11:00  a.m.  when  they  walk 
through  the  door.  "I  guess 
people  are  just  lazy  then  or 
something,"  Sal  offered. 

The  brothers  say  they  have 
made  a  few  good  friends  over 
the  past  years,  and  have  had 
some  interesting  ex- 
periences.  One  humorous  in- 
cident occurred  three  years 
ago  on  the  infamous  May 
Day.  Six  girls  dressed  only  in 
their  rain  coats  jumped  out  of 
a  car  and  performed  their 
May  1st  "duties"  for  the 
brothers. 

Washington  College  Sports 
is  one  of  the  brothers  obses- 
sions. Procolinos  sponsors  a 
soccer  team  that  participates 
in  the  intramural  sports  pro- 
gram. The  team  has  a  3-0 
record  and  is,  according  to 
Sal,  "number  one,  the  best 
that  has  ever  been. " 

"Chestertown  isn't  the 
same  without  the  college  kids 
around.  We  miss  them  during 
the  summer  and  always  look 
forward  to  them  returning  in 
the  fall,"  said  Sal. 


"...A  RARE  DEUGKT' 

-Vincent  C«nby ,  New  York  TIidm 

"A  ROUSING  success: 

— Srephen  Sdueter.  US  Mm«ulne 

"A  MOVIE  TO  SAVOR." 

— DennU  Cunnlngb&m,  WCBS-TV 

"PROVOCATIVE!" 

—tUthleen  Carroll,  New  York  Dally  Newt 

"...ONE  OF  THE  MOST 

REWARDING  MOVIES 

OF  THE  year:- 

-Pal  CoUln».  CBSMomlng  Newi 


MERCHANT  r\OB1  PRODI Cno\S  Pre^nt. 
IcMtalancJy    Nancy Maniand    Lualatfcut 

PSSTONIANS 

1  W.U .k^B  Vri  ^  -■    i'    ■   "irh  F^  J  _  t^ih  ili 
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Vinny.  Chlro,  and  Sat  of  Procaolino's  offer  students  a  relatively  inexpensive  alternative  to  the  food  service  fare. 


r 1 

•Professor  Gene  Hamilton  was  married  to  Constance  Deahim 

on  February  22nd. 

•Dr.  GoodfeUow  and  Alice  (James)  Goodfellow  were  married 
on  Saturday,  March  6th. 

•Professor  Garry  Clarke  and  wife  Melissa  became  the  proud 
parents  of  a  baby  girl,  Margaret  Elizabeth,  on  Saturday 
March  23rd. 

•Students  Cynda  Hill  and  Blair  Jones  have  been  accepted  into 
the  Georgetown  and  Temple  University  Dental  Schools. 

•Monica  Jarmer,  Lydia  Kimble,  and  Jeff  Johnson  have  been 
accepted  into  the  PhD.  program  at  University  of  Maryland. 

•Nimi  Natan  has  been  accepted  into  the  graduate  program  at 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 

W.C.  community  members  wishing  to  announce  births, 
engagements,  marriages,  or  post-graduate  plans  in  Talcing 
Note  should  contact  Features  Editor  Cathy  Becli,  through  Stu- 
dent Mail.  


HAIR  PORT 

KENT  PLAZA 

Family  Haircutters 
and  Styling 

No  Appointment 
Necessary 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

MON.,THUR.  AND  FRl.  OPEN 

TIL  7:00  P.M. 


F 


Pfolttsional 


Attocialion 


in  Downtown 
-V^C.  ■  Chestertown 

'-""^•■•^  778-5292 


V 


Select  Gifts      •        Fine  Framing      .      Art  Supplies 

^he  finishing  Jouch 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

-  OVERLOOKING  THE  SCENIC  CHESTER  RIVER  - 


CANNON  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN,  MO.  21620 


JOE  8  FLOS  STRONG 
301-778.3566 


Danny's  Northside  Restaurant,  778-4900 

and 

College  Heights  Carryout,  778-4901 

(located  at  Newtown  Square  at  the  north  end  of  campusi 

Hours:  Sunday  8  a.m. -9  p.m. 
Mon.-Thurs.  11  a.m. -9  p.m. 
Fri.  &  Sat.  11  a.m.-10  p.m. 


Clip  £t  Satfe 

Complimentary  Small  Glass  of  Juice 

w/Purchase  of  any  Sunday 

Breakfast  Entree. 

Redeem  at  Danny's  Northside,  8  a.m. -1  p.m. 


10%  Discount  On  Case  Lots  Of  Beer  At  Carryout 


/ 


m 
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FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN.  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


^J^^  Brambles 

"^^  MENSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 


DOWNTOWN 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620 


PHONE 
(301)778-6090 
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Computers 

prove  very 

versatile 


by  CATHY  BECK 
How   can   a   computer   be 
"friendly"? 

Apple's  iVIaelntoshe  s, 
which  have  recently  ap- 
peared en  masse  around  cam- 
pus, are  more  than  unin- 
timidating:  people  are  ac- 
tually making  friends  with 
them  (or  through  them ) 

This  development  of  pen 
pals  through  the  computer 
network  is  one  of  the  many 
positive  side  effects  of  the 
Dartmouth  hook-up  system 
that  is  currently  beign  in- 
tegrated into  WC  in  a  full- 
scale  campaign.  With  the  new 
system,  there  is  now  access  to 
new  tiles  and  new  programs, 
as  well  as  new  friends. 

Pen  Pals  Develop 
Although  Administrators 
expected  student  interaction 
with  Dartmouth,  this  aspect 
of  the  Macintoshes  came  as  a 
surprise  to  many  students. 
Through  a  program/game 
caUed  "XYZ",  students  are 
able  to  communicate  with  one 


another,  using  only  a  code 
name  that  ensures  anonymi- 
ty, if  it  is  desired. 

Sophomore  Michele  Royal 
pointed  out;  "People  will  get 
on  the  system  and  tell  you 
their  problems  sometimes. 
It's  good,  because  it's  so- 
meone to  talk  to  that  doesn't 
really  know  you  and  won't  tell 
anyone  else." 

Michele,  herself,  has  made 
six  or  seven  friends  in  this 
way.  She  talks  to  them 
through  the  system,  and  has 
received  several  mailing  ad- 
dresses for  a  more  "conven- 
tional" correspondence. 

But  what  are  the  practical 
benefits  of  this  development? 
As  Paul  Bishop,  Director  of 
Computing,  stated,  "The 
students  are  using  the  com- 
puter for  something  because 
they  want  to,  not  because 
they  have  an  assignment  that 
must  be  done.  It  has  sparked 
a  lot  of  interest  in  the  system, 
and  more  and  more  people 
have  overcome  their  com- 
puter 'phobia. 


Michele  echoed  this  opi- 
nion, describing  her  ex- 
periences with  the  "Mac  " 
and  XYZ  as  a  learning  ex- 
perience. "It  gets  you  to  learn 
about  the  computer  on  your 
own,  with  help  from  others 
who  are  involved  in  the  same 
type  of  activity.  People  I  talk 
to  will  say  try  this'  and  I'll  do 
the  same  for  them." 

As  a  result  of  this,  she  add- 
ed, she  has  begun  to  utilize 
the  various  other  benefits 
that  this  connection  to  Dart- 
mouth has  to  offer. 

Additional  Systems 
Available 

Paul  Bishop  tried  to  explain 
these  benefits  in  laymen's 
terms  when  he  stated, 
"Everything  is  now  hooked 
together  between  the  schools, 
which  means  that  there  are 
more  systems  and  programs 
available  for  use.  There  is 
now  SAS,  for  instance,  which 
is  a  statistical  package." 

He  also  described  a  system 
known  as  "Unix,"  which  con- 
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tains  a  program  called  the 
■Writer's  Workbench."  This 
program  will  read  written 
text  that  is  put  in.  and  provide 
feedback  on  all  aspects  of 
writing.  A  lot  of  thesis 
writers  will  probably  love 
that."  Bishop  laughed. 

Overall,  there  are  a  variety 
of  benefits  and  developments 
that  have  occurred  as  a  result 
of  this  ambitious  move,  and 
Bishop  emphasized  that  the 
computers  "are  available  to 
everyone,"  so  that  these 
discoveries  can  be  made. 
Whether  one  is  speaking  to  a 
pen-pal  or  working  out  a 
statistical  analysis,  the  new 
Macintoshes  are  a  learning 
experience  that  may  prove 
useful  in  the  "computer  age." 


The  Computer  Center  is 
open  weekdays  from  8:30 
a.m.^:30p.m.  There  are  cur- 
rently six  Macintosh  com- 
puters available. 


Study  abroad  provides  experience,  opportunity 

...  ...    .....   .^. ,.,.„ui„.rt«.,    rnllcee    does         She   also   added   tha 


by  DON  DUHADAWAY 
Americans  have  been 
•returning"  to  Europe  with 
increasing  frequency  in  the 
past  few  decades.  Increasing- 
ly, people  are  visiting,  or 
even  living  and  working,  in 
foreign  countries.  This  trend 
is  evident  among  many  col- 
lege students,  who  opt  to 
spend  part  of  their  college 
careers  studying  in  foreign 
lands. 

Washington  College  has  not 
been  unaffected  by  this  trend. 
Each  year  more  Washington 
College  students  apply  to 
foreign  study  programs  and 
get  accepted.  Foreign 
language  majors  are  not  the 
only  interested  parties  -  a 
number  of  students  in  other 
disciplines  such  as  English, 
International  studies,  and 
History  are  also  interested. 

Why  do  students  want  to 
study  abroad?  There  are 
many  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion. Some,  including 
sophomores  Michelle  Royal 
and  Melissa  Barter,  want  to 
learn  about  European  peoples 


and  their  lifestyles.  ac 
cording  to  Harter,  "Learning 
about  the  culture  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  official 
schooling." 


The  desire  to  attain 
linguistic  fluency  is  another 
reason  for  studying  abroad. 
Real  fluency  is  difficult  ot 
achieve  without  actually 
visiting  the  country  where  the 
language  is  spoken. 

Senior  Cathy  MacPhee 
(who  spent  her  junior  year 
studying  in  Spain)  attributes 
100%  of  her  fluency  to  spen- 
ding that  year  abroad. 

She  explains  that  she  had 
the  basic  skills  before  going 


abroad,  but  it  took  that  year 
to  connect  those  skills  into 
fluency.  So,  for  the  student 
desiring  improved  conversa- 
tional ability  in  a  foreign 
language,  a  trip  overseas  is 
definitely  in  order. 

Some  students  plan  to 
make  their  careers  overseas. 
They  believe  that  the  ex- 
perience of  living  overseas 
now,  for  however  brief  the 
time,  will  help  them  in  the 
long  run.  They  hope  to  get 
their  "foot  in  the  door"  and 
have  a  jump  on  the  competi- 
tion when  they  are  ready  to 
enter  the  working  world. 

Most  students  who  wish  to 
study  a  semester  or  two 
abroad  run  into  a  difficulty 
because  they  have  to  search 
out  their  own  programs. 
Often,  they  are  unsure  of  the 
quality  of  particular  pro- 
grams that  are  offered.  When 
this  problem  arises,  the  best 
thing  the  student  can  do  is 
talk  to  a  student  that  has  gone 
abroad.  They  will  be  able  to 
offer  greater  insight  than  any 
pamphlet  or  guide. 


Washington  College  does 
have  one  official  foreign 
study  program.  The  junior 
year  study  in  Manchester, 
England.  Each  year  the 
faculty  and  administration  of 
Washington  College  pick 
several  (this  year  the  nimiber 
is  four)  sophomores  to  study 
in  England.  It  is  a  highly  com- 
petitive program. 

The  students  selected  this 
year  include  Eric  Lorberer, 
Cathy  Beck,  Caty  Coundjeris, 
and  Suzanne  Vrba.  Caty 
Coundjeris  is  enthusiastic 
about  going.  She  commented, 
"I'm  studying  English  and 
there  is  no  better  place  in  the 
world  to  learn  it." 


She  also  added  that  she 
thought  her  creative  writing 
skills  and  speaking  abilities 
will  be  sharpened  by  studying 
abroad. 

What  will  study  abroad  hold 
in  store  for  students? 
Freshman  Aina  Carlsson 
(who  is  from  Bolivia  and  has 
studied  in  Austria  and  the 
U.S.),  says  that  it  is  hard  to 
adapt  at  first  to  a  new  en- 
vironment, but  that  after  a 
while  the  wary  student  will 
slip  right  into  foreign  routine 
and  feel  right  at  home. 

Cathy  MacPhee  tries  to  en- 
courage people  to  go  abroad. 

(Continued  on  page  9) 
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The  Elm 
staff  would 
like  to  wish 
the  College 
Community 

a  beautiful 
Easter 
holiday! 
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Possibilities  are  endless  for  party  sites 


The  annual  lambda  Key 
West  Party  held  last  weekend 
raised  an  important  question 
for  all  partygoers;  where  will 
Lambda  and  Theta  parties 
regularly  beheld? 

The  new  student  leader  , 
center  would  be  the  perfect 
place,  right?  Why  not  plan  a 
monthly  round-table  discus- 
sion like  "Who  is  your 
favorite  Rolling  Stone?"  Not 
to  mention  debates,  "Less 
Filling,  Tastes  Great:  the 
Controversy  Continues." 

I'm  sure  we'd  all  have  a 
killer  time,  so  who  cares 
about  the  added  cost  of  hav- 
ing the  rug  and  furnishing 
cleaned  after  every  party? 


it's  greek  to  me 


No,  I  think  there  must  be  a 
better  way.  As  a  matter  of 
tact,  this  campus  is  just  full  of 
intriging  party  spots  for  the 
displaced  frats.  Consider  for 
instance... 

Miss  Dee's:  Party  down  to 
the  sound  of  the  twenty-inch 
color  TV,  while  "everyone's 
surrogate  grandmother" 
makes  sure  there's  no  hanky- 
panky  when  the  lights  are  out. 


The  Green  House: 
Definately  a  viable  alter- 
native, the  green  house  has 
two  assets;  it's  always  dark 
and  the  windows  are  already 
fogged  up. 

The  Infirmary:  Take  a  seat 
on  those  funky  couches  while 
everyone  experiments  with 
Cepacol  Lozengers  and  Cor- 
iciden  D. 

The  Gym:  Gee  Whiz,  you 
could  have  a  sock  hop,  and 


serve  punch,  and  hang  toilet 
paper  streamers,  and  my 
grandma  has  some  costimies 
in  the  bam... 

How  about  the  Maid's 
Closet  —  more  fun  than  stuf- 
fing a  phone  booth.  There's 
always  Hynson  Ringold 
House,  or  better  yet  Hynson 
Lounge.  You  could-  rent  the 
portable  dance  floor  and  go 
white-water  rafting  in  the 
Casey  Swim  Center. 


r notes  from  the  kitchen 
Easter  Dinner  is  hoppin'  success 


by  DARRELL  JESTER 

I  hope  everyone  enjoyed 
our  Easter  Buffet  held  on 
Wednesday.  It  was  the  first 
time  we  have  held  an  Easter 
Buffet.  By  the  response  we 
received  from  students,  it 
looks  like  the  Easter  Buffet 
will  join  our  Thanksgiving 
Dinner  and  Christmas  Buffet 
as  yearly  features  of  the 
Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice. 

1  would  like  proudly  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Washington 
College  Food  Service  receiv- 
ed a  97  on  its  bi-annual  state 
health  inspection.  This  is  an 
excellent   score   and   thanks 


are  in  order  to  our  fine  and  ef- 
ficient kitchen  .staff  for  its 
hard  work  in  achieving  this 
excellent  score. 

Next  Saturday,  April  13th, 
is  Pre-Freshman  Day.  The 
Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice will  be  changing  its  meal 
hours  for  that  day.  A  Con- 
tinental Breakfast  will  be 
held  from  8:30-9:30  a.m. 
Lunch  will  be  held  from  12:00 
to  1:30. 

The  lunch  menu  will 
feature:  salad  bar.  Eastern 
Shore  Grab  Soup,  sliced  ham 
and  turkey.  Quiche  Lorraine, 
Washington  Cream  of  Crab 
over  a  puff  pastry  shell,  fresh 
steamed     broccoli    and 


cauliflower,  sweet  bread  bar 
and  assorted  pastries.  Dinner 
hours  will  remain  the  same. 

A  la  carte:  Applications 
are  now  available  for  meal 
leaders.  Anyone  interested  in 
becoming  a  meal  leader 
please  feel  free  to  pick-up  an 
application  from  Darrell. 

A  reminder:  All  present 
meal  leaders  must  also  fill 
out  an  application  if  they  wish 
to  continue  as  a  meal  leader. 
Also,  sign-up  sheets  will  be 
posted  for  dishroom  and  line 
positions  tor  exam  week  and 
next  semester  on  Monday. 
Anyone  interested  in  work- 
ing, please  feel  free  to  sign- 
up. 

paidforbyWCFS 


SJB  Revisers  should  try  again 


(Continued  from  page  3) 
issue.  I  agreed,  and  I  did  not 
publish  anything  about  the 
March  1984  plagiarism  case 
or  the  Dean's  refusal  to  comp- 
ly with  the  judicial  codes.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  contacted 
the  Student  Press  Law  Center 
to  obtain  information  about 
the  Privacy  Act  and  its  legal 
ramifications  for  student 
journalists.  They  informed 
me  that  until  that  time  no 
other  college  newspaper  in 
the  country  had  reported  be- 
ing restrained  from  printing 
coverage  of  college  judicial 
proceedings  under  the  act, 
but  the  Privacy  Act  had  not 
been  tested  in  a  court  of  law 
and  so  its  exact  limitations  on 
the  student  press  were  uncer- 
tain. 

In  the  following  weeks,  I 
contacted  the  Administration 
again,  and  they  advised  me 
that  they  planned  to  have  the 
Student  Affairs  Committee 
revise  the  Judicial  Codes  so 
that  there  would  be  no 
discrepancy  between  the 
codes  and  federal  law.  During 
Spring  Semester  1984.  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Committee  did 
not  conduct  any  work  on  the 
College's  Judicial  Codes.  To 
my  knowledge  they  were  not 
even  informed  that  the  Codes 
needed  to  be  revised.  Instead, 
over  the  summer.  Dean 
Mowat,  on  her  own  initiative, 
chose  to  edit  the  Judicial 
Codes   which   appear  in   the 


Student  Handbook,  so  as  to 
remove  the  requirement  that 
a  case  statement  be  released 
to  the  Elm.  Upon  discovering 
the  edited  judicial  codes,  I 
confronted  Dean  Mowat.  She 
told  me  that  the  editing  was  a 
temporary  measure  until  the 
Student  Affairs  committee 
revised  the  judicial  codes.   . 

Last  week,  the  Student  Af- 
fairs Committee  released  the 
revised  judicial  codes. 
Ironically,  the  sections  of  the 
Judicial  Codes  which  were 
perceived  to  pose  a  possible 
conflict  with  the  federal  law 
are  still  in  the  new  judicial 
codes  and  are  completely  un- 
changed. Instead  of  revising 
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DELAWARE 


SUMMER  SESSIONS  '8S 


NEWARK.  DE  19716 

Quality  Education  ^  Small  Classes 

Air-Conditioned  Dormitories 

First  Session:  June  10-)uly  13 
Evening  Courses:  June  lO-Ai/gust  1 
Second  Session:  July  16-August  17 

Save  over  50% 
with  Special  Packages! 

—  Including  up  to  6  credits  lor  as  low  as  $225 

—  Room,  board  and  up  to  7  credits  starting  at  $460 
Call  now  (302)  4S1-28S2  (or  a  Registration  Book 

Booltlets  Hill  b«  mailed  April  1 


As  you  can  see,  the 
possibilities  are  endless.  No 
matter  where  the  parties  end 
up  next  year,  the  Sigs  should 
be  commended  for  supplying 
their  chapter  room  for  the 
Key  West  Extravaganza. 

This  gesture  was  truly  one 
of  fraternity,  community 
spirit,  and  the  pursuit  of  a 
really  good  hangover. 

Good  Luck  and  Happy  Hun- 
ting. 


the  few  sectiors  of  the  code 
which  might  have  needed 
reworking,  the  Student  Af- 
fairs Committee  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  completely 
rewrite  the  code  in  a  form 
that  still  does  not  address  the 
problem  of  the  Privacy  Act.  A 
year's  work  by  the  Student 
Affairs  Committee  has  mere- 
ly produced  a  revision 
without  true  purpose  and  a 
Judicial  Code  without  true 
revision.  I  recommend  that 
the  Committee  and  the  Ad- 
ministration adhere  to  the 
proverb  that  instructs:  If  at 
first  you  don't  succeed,  try, 
try,  again. 

Amy  J.Seifert 


Chestertown  Movie  Theater  Featuring 
"Breakfast  Club"  April  5th -11th 

778-1575 


Hours:  Fri.-Sun.  7  Cr  9  p.m. 
Mon.-Thurs.  7:45  p.m. 


pcampus  calendar: 


Friday,  April  5 
7:30  p.m. :  Film  Series  'The  Bostonians; "  Bill  Smith 
8:00  p.m.:  "An  Evening  of  Johannes  Brahms"  by  the  Col- 
lege Community  Concert  Choir;  Tawes  Theatre 

Saturday,  April  6 
1:30  p.m.:  Men's  Lacrosse  vs.  Loyola  College 
Baseball  at  Farleigh  Dickinson  University 
Crew  at  George  Mason  University 
2:00  p.m. :  Women's  Tennis  vs.  Shenandoa  College 


7:30  p.m. 


Sunday,  April  7 
:  Film  Series  "The  Bostonians; "  Bill  Smith 


Monday,  April  8 
3:00p.m.:  Men'sTennis  vs.  U.M.B.C. 
4:00  p.m.:  Literary  House  Talks  —  Kathy  Wagner  Reads 
From  Her  Poetry 
7:30  p.m. :  Film  Series  "The  Bostonians; "  Bill  Smith 

Tuesday,  April  9 
Women's  Termis  at  Goucher 

8:00  p.m.:  Center  for  Career  Development  "Not  For 
Women  Only"  a  seminar  on  careers  for  women;  Sophie 
Kerr  Room 

8:00  p.m. :  Lecture  Series  and  the  Emory  Memorial  Fund 
"The  Position  of  a  Soviet  Writer  at  Home  and  Exile"  by 
Vassily  Aksyonov,  dissident  writer;  Hynson  Lounge 

Wednesday,  April  10 
Softball  at  Gallaudet  College 
Men's  Termis  and  Baseball  at  Swarthmore  College 
3:00  p.m.:  Men's  Lacrosse  vs.  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College 

Thursday,  April  11 
Softball  at  Cecil  Community  College 
Women's  Lacrosse  at  Georgetown  University 
7:00  p.m. :  Library  and  Writer's  Union  Film  Series  "E.E. 
Cummings  and  a  visit  with  Tnmian  Capote;"  Miller 
Library  Basement 


Coley        Charlie        Laura 


Ye  Olde  Towne  Barber  &  Stylists 

A&  PParklnoLot 
Chestertown.  MaTyfand  21620 


open 
Monday-Saturday 


phone 
778-4771 
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THEPaNHflNDLCR 


A  World  of  Exciting 
Gift  Ideas 


Telephone:  (301)  778-5612 

Kent  Plaza  Shopping  Center  ■  Chestertown,  MD  21620 
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Amadeus  appeals  to 
non-music  lovers  too! 
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byNEILRlFKIND 
Mozart  is  coming  to 
Chestertown.  Tom  Hulce  por- 
trays Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozart  in  Orion  Picture's 
Amadeus.  The  film  will  show 
at  the  Chestertown  Movie 
theater  later  this  spring. 

Produced  by  Saul  Zaentz, 
Amadeus  recently  won  eight 
Academy  awards  including 
Best  Picture,  Best  Director 
(Milos  Forman),  Best  Actor 
(F.  Murray  Abrahms  as 
Salieri)  and  Best  Screenplay 
Adaptation  (Peter  Shaffer). 
Tom  Hulce  also  received  a 
3est  Actor  nomination  for  his 
humanistic  interpretation  of 
Mozart. 


The  film  is  a  brilliant  adap- 
tation of  Shaffer's  hit  play 
which  opened  in  1979.  Shaffer, 
in  writing  the  screenplay, 
found  it  wiser  to  forego  some 
of  his  favorite  parts  to  make 
the  story  conform  to  good 
cinema. 

The  story  remains  a  fic- 
tionalized rivalry  between 
two  18th  century  composers 
of  Vienna;  Mozart  and  An- 
tonio Salieri.  The  film,  like 
the  play,  however,  has  more 
to  It  than  that.  It  is  a  story  of  a 
frustrated  Salieri  who  only 
wishes  to  exult  God's  glory 
through  his  music. 

Mozart,  an  "obscene 
cliild,"  is  the  composer 
through  whom  God  speaks. 
Realizing  this,  Salieri  sets  out 
to  thwart  God.  The  film  is 
also  a  subtle  characterization 
of  the  interaction  of  politics 
and  art,  especially  since 
Salieri  is  an  Italian  and 
Mozart  a  German. 

F  Murray  Abrahms  is 
spellbinding   as   Salieri   and 


has  an  Academy  Award  to 
show  for  it.  Tom  Hulce's  per- 
formance is  warm  and  his 
laugh  echoes  throughout  the 
movie  theater  and  the  minds 
of  viewers.  Many  supporting 
actors  including  Elizabeth 
Berridge,  Mozart's  wife,  and 
Jeffrey  Jones,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II  the  enlightened 
despot,  add  greatly  to  the 
fUm. 

The  costumes  and  sets  are 
at  the  same  time  extravagant 
and  historically  accurate. 
Parts  of  the  beauty  of 
Amadeus  is  the  excerpts  from 
several  operas  that  are  per- 
formed. One  of  these  operas. 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro, 
should  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  Washington  College 
students  who  attended  the 
lecture  titled  "The  Comedie 
Francaise  at  the  time  of 
Figero"  by  Mile.  Guibert  and 
the  accompanying  exhibit 
"The  World  of  Beaumar- 
chais"  last  September,  as 
they  will  realize  the  play's 
historical  significance. 

Above  all  it  is  the  music, 
Mozart's  music  performed  by 
the  Academy  of  St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Neville  Mariner  that 
makes  the  movie.  Amadeus  is 
not  for  classical  music  lovers 
only,  but  it  will  make 
classical  music  lovers  out  of 
its  viewers.  The  beauty  of 
Mozart's  music  is  a  central 
theme  of  the  film.  Although 
over  two  hours  in  length  the 
movie  never  seems  to  drag  as 
Salieri  narrates  his 
meticulous  plan  to  kill 
Mozart. 

Shaffer  uses  Salieri's  nar- 
ration as  a  foil  to  exult 
Mozart's  music.  This  techni- 
que of  confessional  narration 
gives  the  movie  a  continuity 
and  rhythm  that  keeps  it  con- 
stantly interesting. 

Be  sure  not  to  miss  Mozart, 
portrayed  by  Tom  Hulce,  the 
music,  played  by  the 
Academy  of  St.  Martin's  in 
the  Fields,  or  the  story  of 
Amadeus  written  by  Peter 
Shaffer. 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 


We  stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 

778-2988 
Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cosh  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 


'he  College  Communitv  Concert  Choir  is  featured  in  the  Music  Departr 
Johannes   Brahms,"  The  concert  is  tonight  in  theTawes  Theatre  at  8  p.m. 


ent  recital.  "An  Evenmg  of 


'  Russian 
to  lecture 

Russian  dissident  writer 
Vassily  Aksyonov  will  visit 
Washington  College  on  Tues- 
day, April  9,  to  discuss  "The 
Position  of  a  Soviet  Writer  at 
Home  and  in  Exile."  The  lec- 
ture will  be  in  the  Hynson 
Lounge  at  8:00  p.m. 

Acclaimed  as  a  "Slavic 
J.D.  Salinger,"  he  was  the 
first  Russian  writer  to  por- 
tray the  spiritual  yearnings  of 
modern  Soviet  youth.  His  ear- 
ly writings  won  him  a  wide 
popular  audience  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  although  his 
pioneering  "youth-theme" 
genre  was  controversial  even 
during  the  cultural  per- 
missiveness of  the  early  post- 
Stalin  years.  Later  he  would 
be  accused  of  "imitating  the 
character  and  psychology  of 
young  people  of  the  decadent 
West." 

Since  emigrating  to  the 
United  States,  Aksyonov  has 
lectured  at  universities 
across  the  country,  giving  his 
first-hand  account  of  life  in 
modern  Russia.  In  1981,  Ak- 
syonov was  accepted  as  a 
fellow  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Center  for  International 
Studies  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Not  for 
women  only 

Two  professional  women, 
one  representing  the  arts  and 
the  other  representing 
business,  will  visit 
Washington  College  on  Tues- 
day, April  9,  to  present  a 
seminar  on  career 
possibilities  tor  women.  "Not 
For  Women  Only,"  sponsored 
by  the  college's  Center  for 
Career  Development,  is  open 
to  men  and  women  alike,  and 
will  be  in  the  Sophie  Ken- 
Room  at  8;00  p.m. 

Anne-Imelda  Marino 
Radice  is  the  administrative 
director  of  the  only  museum 
in  the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusviely  to  art  by  women  - 
the    National    Museum    of 


upcoming  events 

Women  in  the  Arts  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  former- 
ly was  curator  and  historian 
for  the  architect  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

Judith  A.  Balent  is  an  in- 
vestment broker  with  Leeg 
Mason  Wood  Walker,  Inc.,  in 
Baltimore.  She  also  writes 
Financial  Diagnostics,  a  na- 
tional magazine  for  physi- 
cians and  their  financial  plan- 
ners. She  is  experienced  in 
the  fields  of  political  science, 
marketing  and  finance. 

Acclaimed 
pianist 
to  perform 

Acclaimed  pianist  Mark  K. 
Clinton  will  conclude  the  33rd 
annual  Concert  Series  with  a 
performance  at  the  Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center  on  Friday, 
April  12,  at8;00p.m. 

The  20-year-old  performer 
began  his  piano  studies  at  age 
four  and  entered  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  on  scholarship 
at  age  eight.  There  he  studied 
for  eight  years  with  Julian 
Martin.  In  May  1984,  Clinton 
received  his  Bachelor  of 
Music  degree  from  the 
Peabody,  and  is  now  studying 
with  Leon  Fleisher. 

The  evening's  program  in- 
cludes selections  by  J.S. 
Bach,  Franz  Schubert,  AR- 
nold  Schoenberg  and  Franz 
Liszt. 

Mark  Twain 


on  tour 

Mark  Twain  is  alive  and 
well  and  coming  to  Chester- 
town  -  or  so  it  would  seem. 

Television  personality  and 
Twain  impersonator  Ken 
Richters  will  bring  his  one- 
man  show  to  Washington  Col- 
lege on  Saturday,  April  13,  at 
8:00  p.m.  "Mark  'Twain  on 
Tour"  is  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  College  Alumni 
Association. 


As  Twain,  Richters  shuffles 
across  the  stage  with  cigar, 
whiskey,  and  caustic  wit, 
reminiscing  about  the 
California  Gold  Rush  and  the 
simple  life  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Born  in  1835  as  Samuel 
Langhorne  Clemens  in 
Florida,  Missouri,  Twain  took 
his  pen  name  from  the  call  us- 
ed by  steamboat  pilots  to 
signal  channel  depth  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Twain,  most  widely  known 
for  The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer  and  The  Adventures 
of  Huckleberry  Finn,  has 
been  called  "an  outrageous 
prankster  and  a  gloomy 
pessimist."  Holding  no  sub- 
ject too  sacred  to  comment 
on.  Twain  still  is  often  quoted. 
Tickets  for  this  per- 
formance on  "Mark  Twain  on 
Tour"  are  available  by  con- 
tacting the  Alumni  House, 
Washington  College,  at  778- 
2800,  ext.  237,  between  8:30 
a.m.  and  4:30  p.m., 
weekdays.  Early  reserva- 
tions are  suggested,  as 
seating  is  limited. 


Study  abroad 
proves  valuable 

(Continued  from  page  71 
She  advises  students  not  to  be 
afraid  and  to  be  outgoing  and 
try    to    meet    new    people. 

"You'll  make  mistakes," 
says  MacPhee,  "but  you  have 
to  learn  to  laugh  at  them. 
This  is  how  you  learn.  And 
you  will  learn.  You  learn  not 
only  the  language  and  the 
culture,  but  you  also  learn 
something  about  yourself. 
Freshman  Gaby  Seikaly  says 
the  most  important  thing  you 
learn  is  how  to  be  self 
dependent. 

It  is  widely  held  that  the 
study  abroad  program  is 
beneficial  to  students  about  to 
enter  the  working  world. 
Some  things  cannot  be  learn 
ed  here  at  Washington  Col- 
lege. In  the  words  of  Michele 
Royal,  "If  you  have  the  op 
portunity,  you  should  study 
abroad." 


^=^=^^=^  sports 

Shopmen  nine  capture 

first  seven  games  of  season 
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by  ROB  SPAETH 

The  baseball  team  opened 
up  the  1985  season  in  strong 
fashion  by  winning  its  first 
seven  games.  Two  of  those 
wins  were  gained  in  a 
doubleheader  sweep  over 
conference  rival,  Widener. 

The  Sho'men  swept  a 
doubleheader  from  visiting 
Coppin  State  by  the  scores  of 
11-1  and  7-2.  Mike  Amey  (4 
hits,  3  runs  scored )  and  Tom 
Watts  (3  hits,  4  RBI's)  led  the 
way  in  the  first  game  as  Chris 
Rosfelder,  George 
Halivopoulos  and  Co-Captain, 
IVIark  Faloni  each  had  two 
hits. 

Co-Captain  Rob  Spaeth 
allowed  one  run  in  five  inn- 
ings to  gain  the  win.  In  the  se- 
cond game  Watts  (3  hits,  4 
RBI's  I  again  led  the  Sho'men 
as  Faloni  and  Sandy  Vujanic 
each  had  two  hits  and  one  run 
scored.  Charlie  Joiner  allow- 


ed two  runs  in  five  innings  to 
earn  the  win. 


The  Sho'men  traveled  to  St. 
Mary's  for  a  single  game  and 
came  home  with  a  15-10  vic- 
tory -  WC  was  paced  by 
numerous  hitters  including 
Larry  Brandt,  who  scored 
three  runs  and  had  two  hits 
highlighted  by  a  long  home 
run.  Frank  Davis  pitched  four 
innings  to  pick  up  his  first  col- 
legiate win. 

The  Sho'men  continued 
their  winning  ways  as  they 
swept  a  doubleheader  from 
conference  rival  Widener  by 
the  scores  of  7-3  and  13-4. 
Sho'men  bats  overpowered 
Widener  pitching,  collecting 
30  hits  in  the  twinbill. 

In  the  first  game  Watts  (2 
hits,  SRBI's)  and  Rosfelder  (3 
hits,  1  RBI)  led  the  assault. 
Brandt,  Allan  Cook,  and  Dave 
Repko  chipped  in  with  two 
hits  a  piece.  Spaeth  gave  up 


three  runs  in  the  first  inning 
but  then  settled  down  and 
shut  Widener  out  over  the  last 
six  innings  to  get  the  com- 
plete game  victory. 

Lead-off  man  Vince  Gasior 
led  the  way  in  the  second 
game  by  collecting  four  hits 
and  scoring  four  runs.  Amey 
(3  hits,  4  RBI's),  Faloni  (2 
hits,  2  RBI's)  and  Repko  (3 
hits,  2  RBI's)  also  contributed 
as  the  Sho'men  battered 
Widener  pitching.  Joiner  pit- 
ched five  strong  innings  to 
gain  the  win. 

The  Sho'men  swept  a 
doubleheader  from  visiting. 
University  of  Maryland- 
Eastern  Shore  by  the  scores 
of  19-5  and  12-3.  Home  runs  by 
Tom  Auvil,  Watts  and  Repko 
led  the  way  as  Davis  and  Pat 
McMenamin  gained  the  wins. 

The  next  WC  home  game  is 
Saturday  April  13th  at  1:00 
p.m.  when  the  Sho'men  face 
Johns  Hopkins  in  a  key 
doubleheader. 


Frank  Davis  captured  two  of  the  sev 
chalked  up  so  far  tfiis  season. 
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Aquatic  off-shoremen 
take  innertube  crown 


The  Women's 
Lacrosse  Team 
needs  managers. 
Please  contact 
Kathy  Waye  in  Ad- 
missions. Ext.  226. 


Catholic  Mass 
open  to  all  students 

SUNDAY  EVENING  6:30 

Alumni  House 


for  Live  Entertainment 
go  to  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

This  Saturday,  April  6,  1985 
8:30-  12:30 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


by  AUDRA  PHILLIPON 

The  WC  Swim  Center  open- 
ed the  second  semester  with  a 
creative  new  intramural 
sport  for  the  winter:  Inner 
Tube  Water  Basketball. 

Water  Basketball  is  played 
in  the  shallow  end  of  the  pool 
with  the  ten  players  paddling 
in  innertubes.  The  rules  are 
basically  the  same  as  normal 
land  basketball,  but  of  course 
there  is  no  traveling  or 
double-dribbling.  It  is  a  bias- 
ed co-ed  sport  in  which  girl's 
baskets  are  worth  four  points 
versus  the  two  points  of 
men's. 

The  WC  basketball  league 
included  seven  motley 
teams:  The  Surf  Rats,  The 
Big  A's,  The  Rip-Tides,  The 
Lifeguards,  Diane's  Team, 
The  Off-Sho'men  and  5- 
Slamma-Jamma. 

Competition  was  tough  and 
often  referees  had  to  forcibly 
prevent  violent  combat.  One 
blonde  freshman  got  so  car- 
ried away  she  caught  a  foul 
for  butting  her  opposer. 


MiSSD'S 
SNACK  BAR 

HOURS: 


Another  player  even  ex- 
claimed that  "All  girls 
cheat!  "The  officiating  was  of 
course  done  by  impartial  pro- 
fessionals. 

Fans  packed  the  four  diving 
boards  to  watch,  the  cham- 
pionship game  last  week  bet- 
ween the  Big  A's  lor  Athey's 
kids)  and  the  illustrious  Off- 
Sho-'men.  Confident,  the  Off- 
Sho'men  started  with  their  of- 
fensive fire-power,  Charlotte 
Post,  who,  throughout  the 
season  averaged  over  50 
points  a  game. 

Combined  with  their 
tenacious  defense,  led  by  co- 
captains  Steve  Schmitt  and 
Chris  Doherty,  the  Off- 
Sho'men  were  unstoppable, 
despite  the  up  and  coming 
pre-teen  basketball  stars  of 
the  Big-A's.  The  innertube 
Water  Basketball  Season 
finished  with  a  splash  in  the 
Off-Sho'men's  favor,  26-10, 
making  them  the  first  inner- 
tube   Basketball   Cliampions 

reigning  in  Sho'men  (or  Off- 
Sho'men)  history. 


M%^ 


Sho'men  tennis  serves  up 
shut-out  to  Ursinus 
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by  FRED  WYMAN 

Playing  their  first  home 
match  of  the  season  the 
Washington  College  Mens 
Tennis  team  defeated  a  very 
talented  Ursinus  College 
team  9-0  in  Chestertown 
Wednesday. 

Despite  blustery  conditions 
the  Shoremen  played  excep- 
tional tennis,  thus  notching 
their  fifth  straight  victory  of 
the  season.  Fresh  off  an  8-1 
triumph  over  Western 
Maryland  College  the  Beans 
were  sporting  a  7-1  record, 
losing  only  to  Middle  Atlantic 
foe  Swarthmore  College. 

The  Shoremen  made  their 
home  debut  an  impressive 
one  as  all  six  singles  players 
won  in  straight  sets.  Paul 
Bress  started  the  onslaught 
by  blanking  Mark 
Derivishian   6-0,    6-0.    At    112 


singles  Tim  Gray  laced  .Joe 
Granahan  6-1. 6-3.  David  Mar- 
shall upped  his  season  record 
to  10-1  by  stopping  -Jeff 
Pompei  6-2,  6-2. 

Another  straight  set  victor 
was  Ross  Coleman  who  rush- 
ed past  Chip  Marchand  6-2,  6- 
3.  Continuing  to  overwhelm 
the  opposition  Claudion  Gon- 
zalez devastated  Jack  Halpin 
6-0,  6-1.  Freshman  David  Dill 
scored  his  second  victory  at 
U6  singles  by  downing  Ralph 
Paolane6-0,6-3. 

The  Shoremen  put  the  "ic- 
ing on  the  cake"  by  sweeping 
all  three  of  doubles.  Bress" 
and  Marshall,  Gray  and  Col- 
eman and  Gonzalez  and  Dulin 
Clark  all  registered  wins. 

Earlier  in  the  week  the 
shore  netters  walloped 
Delaware  State  University  9-0 
in  Dover.  The  Hornets  were 
no   match   for   the   powerful 


Shoremen  as  they  managed 
to  win  but  three  games  in  the 
six  singles  matches. 

Ross  Coleman,  Claudio 
Gonzalez  and  Tim  Gray 
shutout  their  opponents  6-0,  6- 
0.  Paul  Bress.  David  Mar- 
shall and  David  Dill  allowed 
only  one  game  in  winning  in 
straight  sets.  Bress  and  Mar- 
shall won  their  singles  mat- 
ches by  identical  6-0,  6-1 
scores.  Dill  playing  in  front  of 
the  hometown  fame  whipped 
Sterling  Doughty  6-1, 6-1. 

Dill  also  teamed  with  Dulin 
Clark  at  3rd  doubles 
defeating  Howard  Barnett 
and  Doughty  6-0,  6-1. 

In  their  next  outing,  the 
Shoreman  will  face  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland,  Baltimore 
County.  The  matches  will 
begin  at  3:00  p.m.  on  Monday 
afternoon,  here  at  home. 


Crew's  first  outing  ends 
with  rather  mixed  results 


by  JOHN  BIG  LOW 
On  Saturday,  March  30,  the 
W.C.  crew  met  LaSalle  Ex- 
plorers on  the  Chester  River. 
With  less  than  ideal  condi- 
tions prevailing,  the 
Shoreman  finished  the  day 
with  mixed  results. 

The  Women's  junior  varsity 
got  off  tu  a  good  start  against 
the  LaSalle  boat,  keeping 
abreast  of  it  for  the  first  1,000 
meters.  Then  with  what  can 
only  be  '  .died  superior  condi- 
tioning, the  LaSalle  eight 
pulled  up  front  and  edged  out 
the  Shorewomen  for  the  win 

The  women's  novice  lost  its 
race.  "We  rowed  very  well  as 
a  boat  and  are  proud  of  our 
performance.  We  were  simp- 
ly rowing  against  a  more  ex- 
perienced boat,"  said  Cindy 
Overdorf,  number  three 
oarswoman. 


Women's  varsity  four 
soundly  defeated  the  veteran 
four  from  Philadelphia.  'We 
had  only  rowed  as  a  four 
twice  before  the  race  and 
weren't  optimistic  but  we 
rose  to  the  occasion  and 
won,"  commented  coxswain 
Katy  White. 

The  men's  novice  were 
beaten  in  their  race.  But  we 
feel  good  about  our  per- 
formance," said  coxswain 
Stephanie  Crockett.  LaSalle 
had  more  experience  and  us- 
ed this  to  their  advantage. 
They're  a  tough  team  to  start 
the  season  with." 

The  men's  Varsity  eight 
race  was  moved  to  the  front 
of  the  program  at  the  request 
of  both  schools'  coaches. 
Deteriorating  weather  at  first 
threatened  to  make  rowing 
impossible. 


LaSalle  rowed  two  boats  in 
the  race;  a  Varsity-eight  and 
a  junior  varsity-eight,  oppos- 
ing the  Varsity-eight  of  the 
Sho'men. 

Washington  immediately 
pulled  ahead  of  the  Explorer 
eights.  The  coxswains  from 
LaSalle  had  difficulty  with 
the  strong  Chester  current 
and  several  lane  violation 
warnings  were  given. 

The  Shoreman  held  their 
lead  through  the  1,000  meter 
mark  when  the  LaSalle  junior 
varsity  started  to  close  the 
gap  and  eventually  pulled 
ahead. 

"We  kept  their  varsity  back 
the  whole  way  and  wouldn't 
let  them  by,  but  their  J.V.  just 
snuck  up  on  us  by  a  few  seats; 
by  the  time  we  knew  what 
was  happening  it  was  too 
late,"  commented  Brian  Mc- 
CleUand.      
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Sho'men  tennis  player  Tim  Gray,  transfer  from  University  of  Maryland, 
the  new  talent  which  ha.s  boosted  W.C.  to  a  5-0  record. 

Women  stickers 
stomp  Muhlenberg 
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WANTED  —  400  Teachers  for 
1985-86.  For  details  inquire  at 
your  Placement  Office  or 
write  PRINCE  GEORGE'S 
COUNTY  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  Upper  Marlboro, 
MD.  20772.  Gateway  to  the 
Nations  Capital.  Projected 
salary  range:  $15,736-$26.368. 


BABYSITTER  —  3-1  days  per 
week,  need  transportation. 
CaUUbby  at  348-5800. 


SUMMER  JOBS  —  Resident 
camp  counselor  positions 
available  at  ECHO  HILL 
CAMP  ON  THE 
CHESAPEAKE  near  StUl 
Pond.  Call  Peter  for  applica- 
tion and  interview.  348- 
.3800/348-5303. 


ADOPTION  —  Happily  mar- 
ried, educated  couple  wishes 
to  adopt.  Will  provide  securi- 
ty, loving  family  atmosphere, 
finest  education,  and  lovely 
home  in  country  setting. 
Please  give  yourself,  your 
baby,  and  us  a  better  future. 
Strictly  legal,  CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. Medical  expenses  paid, 
housing  possible.  Call  collect 
—  301-742-8247. 

HELP  WANTED  —  Summer 
job  for  college  female  at  local 
marina.  Dockmaster/Pool 
~  Manager.  Includes  organiz- 
ing dock  and  pool  activities. 
Apt.  included  with  pay.  Call 
648-5709. 


PINKY  —  "They  say  you  bet- 
ter stop  or  you'll  go  blind."  — 
Cyndi   

CHEST  —  Maybe  the  Easter 
Bunny  will  bring  you  some 
Kluck-Kluck  eggs!  Happy 
Easter  —  Stubby. 


Kristin,  you've  made  me 
black  and  blue  once  too  many 
times.  Revenge  lies  ahead  — 
Me.  


by  CHRIS  DOHERTY 

With  all  of  the  emphasis  go- 
ing to  the  Stickmen  of  WC  as 
of  late,  no  one  has  really 
noticed  the  rise  of  the 
Stickwomen  of  WC.  In  their 
fourth  year  as  a  Varsity  sport 
here,  they  hit  the  ground  run- 
ning this  season,  and  have  not 
quit  since. 

By  all  accounts,  the  team  is 
constantly  improving. 
Despite  setbacks  from  two 
Division  I  powers  -  Hopkins 
and  UMBC,  the  Sho'women 
handily  defeated  Muhlenberg 
on  Tuesday,  17-5. 

With  new  uniforms,  and  a 
winning  attitude,  the  "Lady 
Lasers"  are  on  their  way  to 
having  one  of  their  best 
seasons  ever.  Under  the 
leadership   of   Coach  Nancy 


Dick  and  Assistant  Coach 
Kathy  Wagner,  each  member 
of  the  team  agrees  that  unity 
is  this  team's  greatest  asset. 

"Team  work",  said 
Freshman  Paula  Pisciotta, 
•combined  with  a  great  deal 
of  individual  dedication  on 
everyone's  part,  is  our 
strength." 

Led  by  the  "Cecil  Connec- 
tion -  Tammy  Tihel,  Karen 
Durm,  and  Karen  Dichiara  - 
on  offense,  and  by  Athlete  of 
the  Week,  Eleanor  Horine  on 
defense,  the  Sho'women  are 
looking  afpossibly  their  most 
successful  season  ever.  To 
reach  that  goal,  however, 
they  still  face  a  tough 
schedule  including  Salisbury, 
Gettysburg,  Franklin  and 
Marshall,  and  Western 
Maryland. 


Fall  takes  leave 


services 


personals 

Beiri  —  Happy  19th  Birthday! 
Love  MTY  Sisters 


Quality  typing  up  to  24  hours 
in  advance.  Rough  must  be 
double  spaced.  COD's  only. 
Jl.OO  per  page.  Room  213  Q.A. 

Remember,  only  4  more 
weeks  to  advertise  in  the 
Elm  classifieds.  Reserve 
your  space  now ! 


Women's  Tennis  Coach 
Penny  Fall  has  announced 
her  medical  leave  of  absence 
for  the  rest  of  the  semester. 
Despite  missing  their  coach, 
the  tennis  players  are  conti- 
nuing their  season  with  a  2-2 
record  so  far. 

Alumnus  Holly  Bramble  is 


coaching  the  team  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  spring.  Holly 
is  familiar  with  the  team 
members,  as  she  lives  in 
Tolchester  and  often  plays  in 
summer  tournaments  in  the 
area.  The  next  match  for  the 
women  is  at  home  on  Friday, 
Aprils. 
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Kuhn  takes  gamble  with  Mantle  and  Mays 


byJACKGILDEN 

Willie  Mays  and  Mickey 
Mantle,  two  of  the  greatest 
all-around  athletes  baseball 
ever  has,  or  ever  will  see, 
have  been  allowed  back  into 
the  game  by  commissioner 
Peter  Uberoth,  which  sad- 
dens many  fans  of  the  na- 
tional pastime. 

The  reason  that  the  two 
Hall  of  Famers  were  excom- 
municated in  the  first  place  is 
that  since  being  retired  from 
playing  baseball,  have  taken 
jobs  as  goodwill  ambassadors 
for  gambling  casinos  in 
Atlantic  City.  Former  com- 
missioner Bowie  Kuhn 
banished  them  both  from  the 
game  in  an  effort  to  keep 
baseball's  integrity  un- 
tarnished. 

Commissioner  Kuhn  did 
baseball  a  great  favor  when 
he  left  Mays  and  Mantle  on 
the  outside  looking  in.  Gambl- 
ing has  long  been  a  parasite 
of  both  professional  and  col- 
lege athletics. 

Boxing  is  an  example  of  one 
sport  that  has  lost  most  of  its 
integrity  because  of  gambl- 
ing. Many  fighters  freely  ad- 
mit that  they  have  taken 
dives  in  championship  bouts 
for  the  benefit  of  gamblers, 
i.e.  Jack  LaMotta  and  Rocky 
Graziano. 


playing  the  field 

b>y    jack  gilden 


Football  has  several  times 
had  to  suspend  players 
because  they  were 
dangerously  gambling  on 
games.  Paul  Hornung  and 
Alex  Karas  were  asked  to 
leave  the  grid  iron  for  a  year 
for  gambling,  as  was  Art 
Schlicter. 

In  fact,  Schlicter  was  such 
a  poor  gambler  that  he  lost 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  which  made  him  not 
only  the  butt  of  the  sporting 
world's  jokes,  but  also  by  hLs 
own  admission,  a  serious 
suicide  candidate.  A  player 
like  this  is  also  apt  to  fix 
games  to  dig  himself  out  of 
the  'hole." 

Basketball  is  not  immune  to 
the  problems  of  gambling 
either.  Just  this  week,  word 
out  of  New  Orleans  indicates 
that  three  Tulane  athletes 
were  shaving  points  for 
money  and  drugs. 

As  sad  as  it  is  when  any 
sport  is  made  a  farce  by 
greedy  people,  like  gamblers, 
it  is  somehow  infinitely  more 
pathetic  when  the  sport  is 
baseball. 


In  some  sense  baseball  is 
more  than  just  a  game. 
Baseball  has  been  the  na- 
tional pastime  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  sport  has 
grown  up  with  America  and 
has  seen  the  country  through 
some  of  its  toughest  times.  No 
matter  how  bleak  cir- 
cumstances were  from  war  or 
the  Depression,  one  could 
always  lose  himself  in  the  in- 
nocence of  baseball. 

Furthermore,  baseball  has 
provided  America  with  some 
of  this  country's  most  colorful 
and  enduring  heroes.  People 
like  Babe  Ruth,  Jackie  Robin- 
son, Joe  DiMaggio,  and 
Brooks  Robinson  have 
become  much  more  to 
Americans  than  merely 
athletes;  they  have  become 
folklore.  Ruth  could  smack  a 
baseball  'into  orbit."  DiMag- 
gio played  centerfield  ef- 
fortlessly. "I've  never  had  to 
run  for  a  ball."  And  Brooksie 
was  such  a  great  fielder  "he 
could  have  played  third  base 
with  a  pair  of  tweasers. ' ' 

In  fact,  baseball  is  so  dear 
to  our  hearts  that  the  time 


that  gamblers  f Lxed  the  World 
Series,  it  was  a  national 
tragedy.  The  event  was  the 
infamous  Black  Sox  scandal 
(1919),  in  which  some  of  the 
game's  biggest  names  were 
implicated  in  a  conspiracy  to 
fix  the  fall  classic. 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  im- 
mortalized the  saddness  and 
importance  of  the  scandal 
when  he  made  it  part  of  the 
plot  in  his  classic.  The  Great 
Gatsby.  Gatsby,  himself,  is  a 
character  who  symbolizes  the 
loss  of  American  innocence 
and  values.  Fitzgerald  ar- 
ranges it  so  that  this  fictional 
character  is  a  conspirator  in 


Skin  diving  intramurais  ta/<e  plunge 


by  JOHN  CUMMINGS 
This  spring  W.C.  students 
will  have  an  opportunity  to 
sharpen  their  skills  at  Skin 
Diving  and  Spring  Boarding. 
These  two  new  items  will  be 
added  to  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment's Intramurais  Pro- 
gram. 

Those  who  choose  the  Skin 
Diving    program    will    learn 


how  to  use  a  snorkel,  mask 
and  fins  effectively.  This 
course  will  be  a  prerequisite 
for  the  Scuba  Diving  course  to 
be  offered  next  semester.  The 
course  meets  Tuesdays  from 
7-9. 

The  Spring  Boarding 
course  will  be  offered  on 
Thursdays  from  7-9  p.m.  The 
budding    divers    will    be    in- 


structed on  the  one-meter  and 
the  three-meter  boards. 

Jeff  Troester  is  supervising 
the  programs,  which  received 
a  poor  response  in  their  first 
week.  A  program  as  ad- 
vantageous as  this,  though, 
should  catch  on  quick  at  W.C. , 
so  if  you  want  to  cash  in,  then 
cruise  down  to  the  Casey 
Swim  Center  and  dive  in. 
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the  Black  Sox  scandal. 
Perhaps  Fitzgerald's  state- 
ment is  that  when  Americans 
are  willing  to  sell  out 
baseball,  they  have  very  little 
left. 

Fortunately  for  baseball. 
Babe  Ruth  was  emerging  as  a 
star  just  as  the  scandal  was  at 
its  worst.  His  style  of  hitting 
homeruns  left  little  room  for 
doubt,  and  thus  contributed 
greatly  to  restoring 
baseball's  good  name. 

However,  the  sport  is  again 
in  danger,  and  if  there  is  one 
bet  I'll  take,  it  is  that  nothing 
can  ruin  a  sport  like  gambling 
can  -  and  that's  a  sure  thing. 


:  athlete  of  the  week 


Horine  shows  tenacity 

by  CHRIS  DOHERTY 

With  Hobart,  Gettysburg  and  Denison  all  falling  to  the 
Sho'men  in  recent  weeks,  the  emphasis  in  athletic  circles  at 
WC  has  been  on  Lacrosse.  Men's  Lacrosse.  This  week's 
Athlete  of  the  Week  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  brinj; 
Sho'women  Lacrosse  into  the  athletic  limelight  at  WC. 

Eleanor  Horine  was  instrumental  in  the  Shorewomen's  17-5 
victory  over  Muhlenberg  on  Tuesday,  playing  a  tenaciou.s 
defense. 

From  Baltimore,  Eleanor  has  been  playing  Lacrosse  since 
seventh  grade.  Her  first  year  here  was  also  the  first  year 
women's  Lacrosse  gained  varsity  status.  She  has  seen  a  lot  of 
improvements  during  her  four  years  on  the  squad.  "We've 
progressed  over  the  years,  and  become  more  serious.  Our 
game  schedule  has  increased,  and  we've  become  much 
tougher." 

Commenting  on  this  season,  she  added,  "We're  doing  much 
better,  losses  to  Hopkins  and  UMBC  weren't  good  for  morale, 
but  our  attitude  is  better.  We've  got  good  players  and 
everything  is  coming  together." 

Eleanor  also  cited  team  unity  and  improved  skills  as  a  solid 
base  for  a  good  season. 

In  her  senior  year  here,  Eleanor  is  a  History  major  and  a 
member  of  Alpha  Chi  Omega.  She  enjoys  all  types  of  sports, 
the  outdoors,  and  attitude  adjustment  in  the  Coffee  House  on 
Fridays 


Admissions  applications  hit  record  high 


Selectivity 
increases 

by  THOMAS  SCHUSTER 
Prospective  students  and 
Iheir  parents  will  visit  the 
Washington  College  campus 
this  Saturday  for  Pre- 
freshman  Day  1985.  Ac- 
cording to  Director  of  Admis- 
sions Kevin  Coveney  as  many 
as  450  people,  including 
(reshman  candidates  and 
parents,  are  expected  to  be  on 
hand  to  tour  the  College  and 
talk  to  students  and  faculty. 

Visitors  will  attend  presen- 
tations on  the  academic  pro- 
gram, participate  in  question 
and  answer  sessions  with 
faculty    and    administration 


members,  and  be  free  to  ex- 
plore the  campus  and  Inquire 
about  the  various  student  ac- 
tivities available  in  what 
Coveney  says  will  be  "a  very 
comprehensive  day." 

Applicants  this  year  face 
stiffer  competition  for  accep- 
tance than  in  recent  years 
due  to  the  Admissions  Office 
having  received  "more 
freshman  applications  this 
year  than  in  any  point  in  the 
College's  history,"  said 
Coveney. 

The  Admissions  Office  has 
received  860  applications  to 
date,  compared  with  760 
received  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  580  at  a  similar 
time  two  years  ago.  Until  this 
year,  the  greatest  number  of 


applications  received  by  the 
College  was  852  in  1969. 

"I  think  this  year  we'll  end 
up  with  about  '900  applica- 
tions," Coveney  added.  He  at- 
tributes part  of  the  increase 
in  applicants  to  'a  certain 
amount  of  application  infla- 
tion." 

This  "inflation,"  according 
to  Coveney,  refers  to  college- 
bound  students  applying  to 
more  schools  than  they  have 
in  the  past.  A  survey  con- 
ducted by  The  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  found  that 
"colleges  and  universities 
have  received  an  average  of 
4%  more  applications  this 
year"  than  in  1984. 

The  survey  found  that 
"private   comprehensive   in- 


stitutions," of  which  \VC  is 
one,  "experienced  the 
smallest  gains,  averaging 
2.3%."  Applications  at  WC, 
however,  are  up  17%. 
significantly  higher  than  the 
national  average,  said 
Coveney. 

The  increase  in  applicants, 
explained  Coveney,  is  also  at- 
tributed to  the  "greater  iden- 
tity" WC  has  enjoyed  recent- 
ly due  to  renovation  and 
media  attention.  Thus,  the  in- 
creased awareness  has 
resulted  from  "a  number  of 
factors  that  are  coming 
together  all  at  the  same 
time,"  he  added. 

Of  the  240  freshmen  ex- 
pected to  enroll  next  Fall,  'a 
good  75%"  will  come  from  the 


middle-Atlantic  region,  con- 
sistent with  past  years,  said 
Coveney.  SAT  scores  are  ex- 
pected to  average  1000. 

"The  biggest  change  is  in 
class  rank,"  stated  Coveney. 
There  is  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  students  ranking  in 
the  top  20%  of  their  class. 
"When  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  selectivity  will  have  in- 
creased between  3  and  5%," 
he  said. 

Coveney  said  that  the  tui- 
tion increase  next  year 
"should  not  make  a  dif- 
ference "  in  any  student's 
decision  to  attend  WC. 
"We've  increased  the  finan- 
cial aid  budget  proportional- 
ly," he  said. 
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Students  arrested 
on  drug  charges 


by  HARRIS  WHITBECK 

Chestertown  police  and 
WC.  Security  guards  ar- 
rested two  students  and  one 
other  person  Tuesday  night, 
accusing  them  of  possession 
of  marijuana  and  cocaine 
with  intent  to  distribute. 

Sophomores  Albert  Alvin 
Doub,  from  Potomac, 
Maryland,  and  Michael 
Stuart  Zimmerman,  from 
Baltimore,  were  taken  into 
custody  along  with  Christian 
R.  Elie,  from  Rock  Hall,  after 
police  and  security  guards  ob- 
tained a  search  warrant  and 
searched  Doub's  and  Zim- 
merman's room  on  second 
floor  of  Kent  House. 

"As  a  result  of  confidential 
information,  the  Chestertown 
police  department  initiated 
an  investigation  into  the 
distribution  of  controlled 
dangerous  substances  at 
Washington  College."  read  a 
statement  released  from  the 
police  department  that  stated 
"lat  marijuana,  cocaine, 
drug  paraphernalia,  money 
and  records  of  sales  were  con- 
fiscated. 

"I  hope  this  sends  a 
message  that  the  Chester- 
town  Police  Department  is 
"ft  going  to  tolerate  drug 
use,""  said  Chief  of  Police 
Mauritz  Stetson,  adding  that 
"I'm  not  so  naive  to  think  that 
U>ese  people  are  the  only  ones 
involved  in  drug  use  (at  the 
college)." 

College  officials  expressed 
^  guarded  reaction  to  the  inci- 
dent. As  far  as  the  college  is 
concerned,  the  students  are 


innocent  until  proven  guilty," 
said  Dean  of  Students 
Maureen  Kelly-Mclntire.  She 
added  that,  "The  college  is  in 
a  strange  situation.  We  are 
not  law  enforcers.  College 
policy  is  that  drug  use  is  not 
condoned...  we  only  know  as 
much  about  drugs  as  students 
will  tell  us." 

Chief  of  Security  Jerry 
Roderick,  who  collaborated 
in  the  investigation,  said, 
"We  are  aware  that  there  are 
students  who  use  drugs  on 
campus  (and)  we  do  not  con- 
done it,"  adding  that  the 
Tuesday  night  arrests  could 
lead  to  more  investigations. 

A  preliminary  hearing  on 
the  case  will  be  held  within 
two  weeks.  Meanwhile  the 
suspects  are  free  to  leave  on 
$5000  bail.  At  press  time,  all 
three  suspects  had  posted 
bond  and  gave  no  comments 
on  the  case. 


Fraternity  harassment  charges  dismissed 


.y  HARRIS  WHITBECK 
A  controversial  case  involv- 
ing charges  of  harassment  by 
a  fraternity  against  a  student 
was  closed  with  no  trial  Tues- 
day  night  by  Student 
Judiciary  Board  Chairman 
Chris  Doherty. 

After  deliberating  in  closed 
chambers  with  lawyers  from 
both  sides,  Doherty  closed  the 
case  when  he  determined  that 
the  Judicial  Screening  Board 
acted  with  procedural  errors 
in  handling  it. 

Charging  the  Kappa  Alpha 
fraternity     with      "harass- 


ment," plaintiff  John  Koppel 
asked  the  Screening  Board 
for  a  trial,  but  discrepancies 
in  the  time  of  the  alleged 
harassments  and  the  time 
when  the  SJB  brought  the 
case  to  court  forced  Doherty 
to  close  it. 

"I  did  not  dismiss  the  case 
on  the  grounds  of  evidence,  I 
dismissed  it  because  of  pro- 
cedural errors  on  the  part  of 
the  SJB."  said  Doherty. 

Koppell's  counsel.  Paul 
Eichler.  said  the  case 
centered  around  a  series  of 
incidents    that    began    when 


Koppell's  car  was  egged  on 
Oct.  31, 1984.  He  said  that  ver- 
bal abuse  and  minor  incidents 
continued  throughout  the 
school  year.  ""There  was  a  lot 
of  pettiness  towards  him  and 
he's  done  nothing  to  deserve 
it."  he  added. 

K.A.  president  Rick 
Wheeler  defended  the  frater- 
nity by  saying.  "The  whole 
issue  is  a  farce. ..we  didn't 
harass    him."    adding    that. 

"The  charges  are  unsubstan- 
tiated and  they  would  not  hold 
up  in  any  court  of  law." 

Koppell,  who  plans  to  ap- 


peal Doherty's  decision  to  the 
off-campus  Judiciary  Board, 
said,  "I'm  very  disappointed 
with  the  deans  (and)  am 
shocked  at  the  lack  of  effort 
on  the  deans'  and  other  cam- 
pus authorities'  behalf." 

k.A.  president  Wheeler 
said,  ""(the  case)  should  not 
even  have  gone  to  trial. ..the 
SJB  is  going  to  have  to  be 
more  selective  on  what  cases 
go  to  trial." 

If  Koppell's  appeal  is 
upheld,  the  case  will  be 
reopened  and  a  new  trial  date 
set. 
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Tarnished  honor 

The  humiliation  that  has  recently  fallen  upon 
Tulane  University  underscores  a  tarnishing  of 
honor  of  admittedly  less  magnitude  that  is  occur- 
ring right  here  at  Washington  College.  The  level  of 
student  cheating  and  library  material  theft,  both 
violations  of  the  College's  Honor  Code,  has  grown 
to  ridiculous  proportions.  Cheating  has  become 
common  in  the  classroom,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
those  students  who  attempt  to  earn  grades  using 
only  their  own  hard  work  and  intelligence.  At  the 
April  faculty  meeting.  Dean  Barbara  Mowat 
reported  an  influx  of  complaints  on  the  part  of 
these  infuriated  students. 

Before  quizzes  and  exams  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  copies  of  tests  illegally  procured  from  previous 
semesters.  Most  often,  cheaters  rely  on  copiously 
prepared  "cheat  sheets"  to  help  them  through  ex- 
ams for  which  they  have  chosen  not  to  study. 
Students  who  consciously  avoid  such  test-taking 
"aids"  are  rightly  bitter  when  their  grades  fall 
below  those  of  the  cheaters. 

Academic  dishonesty  takes  other  forms  as  well. 
Files  of  previously  submitted  term  papers  exist  on 
campus  and  are  freely  consulted  and  used.  Com- 
puter programs,  lab  assignments  and  homework 
exercises  are  regularly  swapped.  In  the  library, 
periodicals  and  other  material  are  being  smuggl- 
ed out  with  increasing  frequency.  A  recent  inven- 
tory overseen  by  Librarian  William  Tubbs  un- 
covered 2,500  missing  books. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  place  the  burden  for  the 
remedy  of  the  situation  on  the  College's  faculty. 
Professors  could  avoid  using  the  same  tests  year 
after  year.  They  could  be  observant  of  straying 
glances  during  exams,  and  more  aware  when  two 
assignments  or  papers  are  remarkably  similar. 

Or,  responsibility  could  be  placed  on  students 
who  witness  others  in  the  act  of  cheating  or  steal- 
ing. According  to  the  Honor  Code,  observers  are 
under  a  "moral  obligation"  to  report  offenders  to 
the  proper  authorities.  Better  prevention  and  en- 
forcement of  Honor  Code  violations  also  might  im- 
prove the  situation.  Security  systems  (at  a  cost 
estimated  at  $24,000  by  Tubbs)  could  be  installed  in 
the  library,  and  cases  of  academic  dishonesty 
could  be  brought  more  frequently  before  the  All 
Campus  Judiciary. 

Yet,  the  inherent  principle  of  the  Honor  Code 
means  that  reliance  on  faculty,  student  witnesses 
and  security  systems  should  not  be  necessary.  The 
brunt  of  responsibility  for  compliance  must  fall  on 
the  individual  who  considers  cheating.  Until  of- 
fenders begin  to  re-examine  their  own  values,  the 
Honor  Code  will  continue  to  lack  impact  and 
ultimately  the  College's  academic  credibility  will 
be  compromised. 


•         • 
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commentary 

Cutting  the  "Kill  Ratio" in  nuclear  war 


Reprinted  with  permission 
of  the  author  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate,  1985. 

In  the  world  of  nuclear 
arms,  missiles  do  not  kill  peo- 
ple, nations  kill  people. 

Therefore,  at  the  start  of 
the  new  arms  negotiations  it's 
time  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  take  a 
new  approach  to  the  question 
of  disarmament. 

Instead  of  neogitating  the 
reduction  of  offensive  and 
defensive  nuclear  weapons, 
we  should  negotiate  limits  on 
how  many  times  each  super- 
power may  kill  a  person  in  the 
event  of  an  all-out  war. 

At  the  moment  it  is  believed 
that  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets 
have  stockpiled  enough 
weapons  to  destroy  each 
other's  citizens  10  times  over. 

The  first  step  then  is  to  pro- 
duce an  agreement  that 
would  reduce  the  nuclear 
arsenals  in  both  countries  to 
the  point  where  they  could  on- 
ly kill  every  American  and 
Soviet  citizen  five  times. 

Cutting  the  KR  (Kill  Ratio) 
in  half  won't  be  easy,  but  it  is 
possible  to  persuade  the 
superpowers  to  agree  to  it, 
particularly  when  it  can  be 
argued  that  you  only  have  to 
kill  a  person  twice  to  make 
your  point  in  an  all-out 
holocaust.  With  a  Kill  Ratio 
of  five,  both  sides  would  still 
have  a  margin  of  safety  in 
case  their  missiles  malfunc- 
tion or  tail  to  hit  their  targets. 

The  U.S.  military  will 
argue  that  the  Sovi&is  may 
sign  a  treaty  agreeing  to  kill 
every  American  only  five 
times,  and  then  cheat,  by 
stashing  away  enough 
weapons  to  kill  them  seven 
times. 

The  Soviet  military  could 
balk  at  cutting  the  KR  in  half 


on  the  grounds  that  while  the 
U.S.  might  reduce  its 
weapons,  they  are  still  at  a 
disadvantage,  because  if  we 
refuse  to  include  West  Euro- 
pean warheads  in  the  count, 
each  Soviet  citizen  could  be 
killed  eight  times. 

At  this  point  the  negotiators 
in  Geneva  would  have  to 
resort  to  compromise. 

The  Americans  could  ad- 
dress the  U.S.  military  fears 
by  insisting  on  on-site  inspec- 
tion    of    both    nuclear 


ART    BUCHWALD 

stockpiles.  If  it  were  found 
that  the  Soviet  weapons  on 
hand  had  enough  power  to  kill 
the  Americans  more  than  the 
agree-upon  KR  of  five,  the 
US.  could  abrogate  the  trea- 
ty and  proceed  to  build  new 
weapons  that  would  kill  every 
Soviet  citizen  15  times. 

In  exchange  for  on-site  in- 
spection, we  would  include 
the  West  European  nukes  in 
our  KR,  and  reduce 
American  stockpiles  until 
both  the  U.S.  and  West  Euro- 
pean KR  came  out  to  five. 

If  the  Kill  Ratio  formula  is 
unacceptable,    there    is    no 


reason  for  the  superpowers  to 
leave  the  bargaining  table. 

Another  solution  might  be 
to  work  out  a  fair  agreement 
on  how  many  people  each  side 
may  be  permitted  to  wipe  out 
in  the  event  of  a  war.  Neither 
country  would  have  to  reduce 
its  arsenal,  but  would  be 
limited  to  firing  only  enough 
missiles  to  waste  100  million 
people  on  the  other's  ter- 
ritory. 

The  obvious  question  is, 
who  would  monitor  the  pact  to 
see  that  the  superpowers  did 
not  bag  more  than  their 
limit?  This  could  be  done  by 
the  International  Red  Cross, 
which  would  have  access  to 
all  the  stricken  areas.  If 
either  side  went  over  the  100 
million  ballpark  figure,  the 
other  would  then  be  permit- 
ted to  match  them  body  for 
body. 

With  the  limits  set  by  the 
treaty,  it  would  not  only  be  a 
waste  of  money  for  the  super- 
powers to  continue  the  arms 
race,  but  there  would  be  an 
incentive  to  reduce  their 
nuclear  arsenals  accordingly. 
I  have  no  illusions  that 
either  the  Kill  Ratio  reduction 
proposal  or  the  100  million 
limit  on  casualties  can  be  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  over- 
night. 

I'm  throwing  them  on  the 
table  as  a  starting  point  in  the 
new  negotiations.  When  it 
comes  to  serious  disarma- 
ment talks  you  have  to  start 
somewhere. 

t  1985,  Los  Angels  Times 
Syndicate 

Art  Buchwald's  humor 
column  appears  in  550 
newspapers  around  the 
world.  The  reknowneji  colum- 
nist will  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  Senior  Con- 
vocation on  April  27, 1985. 


public  Information  Director  resigns 
to  take  post  with  the  SUN 


by  SUE  DE  PASQUALE 
Director  of  Public  Informa- 
tion and  Elm  advisor 
William  Thompson,  announc- 
ed that  he  will  resign  from  his 
position  at  the  college  at  the 
end  of  this  academic  year. 

Graduate  of  the  Class  of  '70, 
winner  of  the  Sophie  Kerr 
Prize,  and  author  of  the  book 
Bayside  Impressions, 
Thompson  headed  the  Public 
Information  Department  for 
two  years. 

He  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Eastern  Shore  Cor- 
respondent for  the  Baltimore 
Sun.    Explained   Thompson, 

Tm  returning  to  my  first 
love  (writing  for  newspapers) 
and  will  be  writing  those 
stories  I  enjoy  most  —  in- 
depth  feature  stories." 

The  36-year-old  Thompson 
will  work  out  of  his  Cen- 
treville  home  and  spend  his 
spare  time  doing  free-lance 
work  tor  magazines.  He  also 
plans  to  begin  work  on  his  se- 
cond book,  intended  to  have 
an  "Eastern  Shore  theme  and 
setting." 


"My  hope  is  that  as  an 
alumnus  and  administrator, 
my  time  spent  here  was  an 
asset  to  the  school.  My 
endeavors  certainly  were 
directed  toward  a  good 
cause,"  commented  Thomp- 
son. 


Jacob  Baas.  Vice  President 
for  Development  said  he  will 
be  sorry  to  see  Thompson 
leave  because  the  alumnus  is 
"darned  good  at  what  he 
does."  Baas  cited  Thomp- 
son's sense  of  humor  and 
"superb"  writing  skills  as 
traits  that  especially 
benefited  the  Public  Informa- 
tion office. 


Baas  added  that  Thomp- 
son's direction  of  The 
Washington  College 
Reporter  in  the  past  two 
years  prompted  many 
favorable  comments  from 
alumni. 


The  College  A4mlnistration 

has  not  yet  chosen  anyone  to 

succeed  Thompson  as  Public 

i  Information    Director    and 

Elm     advisor.     However, 

^Thompson  believes  the  office 

swill  continue  to  run  smoothly 

under    Assistant     Director 

Marcia     Landskroener    and 

Director    of     Publications, 

Meredith  Da  vies. 


Bill  Thompson      ^^j^^j,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^, 
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Friday,  April  12 
3  00  p.m.:  Women's  tennis  vs.  Mount  Vernon  College 
7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series  "Vertigo,"  "Rear  Window,"  and 
The  Man  Who  Knew  Too  Much; "  Bill  Smith 
:00  p.m.:    Concert  Series  —  Mark  Clinton,  Pianist; 
Tawes  Theatre 

Saturday,  April  13 
Men's  Lacrosse  at  Roanoke  College 
Baseball  vs.  John's  Hopkins  University 
1  ;00  p.m. :  Softball  vs.  Gettysburg  College 
1  00  p.m. :  Women's  Lacrosse  vs.  Gettysburg  College 
1 :  30  p.m. :  Men's  Tennis  vs.  John's  Hopkins  University 
8:00  p.m.:  Alumni  Association  "Mark  Twain  on  Tour"  — 
Ken  Richters  as  Twain;  Tawes  Theatre 

Sunday,  April  14 
Crew  at  Navy 

12:00  noon:  Women's  Lacrosse  vs.  Sweet  Briar  College 
4:00  p.m.:  Music  Dept.  —  Early  Music  Consort;  Norman 
James  Theatre 

Monday,  April  15 
4:00  p.m.:  Women's  Tennis  vs.  Notre  Dame  College 
4:00  p.m.;  Literary  House  Talks   'On  CoUette"  by  Pro- 
fessor Colin  Dickson 

7:30  p.m. :  Film  Series  —  Hitchcock  Triple  Feature;  Bill 
Smith 

Tuesday,  April  16 
Women's  Tennis  at  Catholic  University 
Women's  Lacrosse  at  Salisbury  State  University 
3:00  p.m.:  Men's  Tennis  vs.  Catholic  University 

Wednesday,  April  17 
1  00  p.m. :  Baseball  vs.  Ursinus  College 
3  00  p.m. :  Men's  Lacrosse  vs.  Western  Maryland  College 
3:30  p.m.:  Women's  Tennis  vs.  Wesley  College 
3:30  p.m.:  Psychology  Dept. :  "Aging  and  Cognition:  The 
Priming  of  Semantic  and  Episodic  Memory,"  by  Dr. 
Darlene  Howard;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 
7:00  p.m.:  Business  Management  Dept.  and  Center  for 
Career  Development  "Careers  in  the  Communication  In- 
dustry; "  Hynson  Lounge 

Thursday,  April  18 
Men's  Tennis  at  Western  Maryland  College 
Women's  Lacrosse  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
3 ;  30  p.m. :  Softball  vs.  Wesley  College 
3:30  p.m. :  Women's  Tennis  vs.  John's  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty 

"00  p.m.:  Library  and  Writer's  Union  Film  Series 
"Albert  Camus;  A  Self  Portrait"  and  "Faulkner's 
Mississippi:  Land  Into  Legend;"  Miller  Library  Base- 
ment 


Pasta  night 
is  planned 


by  DARRELL  JESTER 

Pre-Freshman  Day.  Meal 
Hours  have  been  changed  for 
that  day.  The  changes  are: 
Continental  Breakfast  from 
8:30  to  9:30  and  a  Buffet 
Lunch  from  12:00  to  1:30.  Din- 
ner Hours  will  remain  the 
same. 

The  Buffet  Lunch  will 
feature:  Eastern  Shore  Crab 
Soup,  Fresh  steamed  broccoli 
and  cauliflower, 
Washington's  cream  of  crab 
over  puff  pastery  shells. 
Quiche  Lorraine,  sliced  ham 
and  turkey,  and  Salad  Bar. 

A  sweet  bread  bar  and 
assorted  pastries  will  also  be 
featured.  There  will  be  no 
Shoreman  Snack  Shop  at 
Lunch  on  Saturday. 

On  Monday,  April  22nd  the 
Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice will  feature  a  Pasta  Food 
Show  in  the  Main  Dining 
Room.  Domani  Foods,  from 
New  York  City,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Habeck  and  Zaitz,  a 
Baltimore  area  food 
brokerage  company  will  be 
here  to  put  on  the  show.  The 
items  to  be  sampled  are: 
Tortellinis,  Spinach  Lasagna, 
Jumbo  Stuffed  Shells,  Beef 
Ravioli  and  Cheese  Manicot- 
ti. 

A  La  Carte:  Meal  leader 
applications  are  now 
available.  Anyone  interested 
in  becoming  a  meal  leader 
nlease  stop  in  and  see  me  to 
:ick  up  an  application.  All 
present  meal  leaders  must 
also  reapply. 

Also,  there  are  several 
catering  opportunities  on  the 
board  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
Anyone  interested  in  working 
please  feel  free  to  sign  up. 

paid  tor  by  WCFS 
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roving  reporter 

by  JOHN  CUMMINGS 


Question:  Do  you  think 
there  is  a  drug  problem  on 
this  campus  ? 


Valarie  Sheppard- 

Junior 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

"Yes,  there  is.  Too  many 
people  spend  all  their  time 
being  stoned  instead  of  do- 
ing someting  constructive. " 


Micia  Burgard-Fresbman 
Kensington,  Maryland 

"Yes,  because  there's 
nothing  else  to  do  here  but 
drink  and  get  stoned,  and 
there's  a  lot  of  pot  on  cam- 
pus to  supply  the  bored 
students  with. " 


Bruce  Powell-Freshman 
Townson,  Maryland 

'  'No,  there  isn  't  a  big  drug 
problem  on  campus,  and 
there  won't  be  as  long  as 
everyone  keeps  It  in  their 
rooms. " 


Rich  Gentry-Junior 
Darlington,  Maryland 

"I  suppose  any  drugs  at 
all  constitute  a  drug  pro- 
blem. However,  I  suppose 
people  should  be  able  to  do 
what  they  want  with  their 
bodies,  as  long  as  It  doesn't 
barm  anyone  else. " 


Libby  Jaeger-Senior 
New  CarroUton,  Maryland 

'  'No,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  drug  problem.  If  it  doesn't 
effect  the  academic  life, 
then  it  is  not  a  problem. " 
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fine  arts 


Russian  author  discusses  political  exile  from  home 


byNEILRIFKIND 
Vassily  Aksyonov  spoke 
last  Tuesday  on  "The  Posi- 
tion of  a  Soviet  Writer  at 
Home  and  in  Exile."  Ak- 
syonov grew  up  in  an  or- 
phanage in  the  1930's.  He  was 
educated  in  Leningrad  to 
become  a  doctor  but  gave  up 
his  studies  for  the  pursuit  of 
literature. 

After  his  resignation  from 
the  Soviet  Writers'  Union  and 
the  publication   of   his   con- 


troversial book.  The  Burn, 
Aksyonov  was  exiled  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  immigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1980. 
The  Burn  has  won  critical 
and  popular  acclaim  in  this 
country  since  its  translation 
last  year. 

Aksyonov  spoke  first  of  the 
conditions  of  writers  at 
various  times  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  early  revolu- 
tionary period  of  the  1920's 


Vassily  Aksyonov 


Looking  for  a  job  next  year?  The  Elm 
is  now  accepting  applications  for 
the  following  PAID  positions  for  the 
1985-86  school  year: 

-  managing  editor 
-news  editor 

-  features  editor 

-  fine  arts  editor 

-  sports  editor 

-  photography  editor 

-  graphics  editor 

-  lay-out  editor 

-  lay-out  staff 

-  business  manager 

-  office  manager 

-  chief  reporters 

No  experience  is  necessary.  Stop  by 
the  Elm  office  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  night  between  7-9:00 
p.m.  for  an  application.  Or,  contact 
Sue  DePasqualeatext.  321. 


Flowers  For  All  Occasions 
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there  existed  an  alliance  of 
Socialism  and  surrealism. 
This  "Silver  Age,"  was  a 
period  of  great  artistic  ex- 
perimentation in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Silver  Age  waned 
as  Stalin  grew  more  op- 
pressive and  propaganda 
replaced  the  avant  garde  as 
the  art  of  revolution.  This 
resulted  in  the  first  wave  of 
cultural  emigration  from  the 
USSR. 

The  second  wave  occurred 
following  World  War  II.  The 
Golden  Period  of  soviet  art 
came  after  Kruschev's  de- 
nounciation  of  Stalin  follow- 
ing the  latter's  death.  This 
period  of  relative  freedom  for 
artists    allowed     for     ex- 


perimentation again  to 
flourish.  The  Kremlin  soon 
found  that  it  could  not  control 
the  artists  and  freedom  was 
again  restricted.  This 
resulted  in  the  third  wave  of 
cultural  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  of  which  Ak- 
syonov is  a  part.  Thousands 
of  writers,  painters,  sculptors 
and  musicians,  have  im- 
migrated to  the  United  States 
from  the  Soviet  Union  since 
the  1970's. 

Aksyonov  describes  con- 
temporary Russian  writers 
as  split  by  the  collision  of  two 
forces;  cosmopolitanism  and 
dissent.  He  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  cosmopolitanism 
as  vital  to  continuing  ex- 
perimentation.    He    vividly 


describes  this  as  "the  sound  of 
Champ  D'Elysee."  This  is  the 
sound  heard  by  a  Siberian 
recluse  when  he  walks  out  in- 
to a  gusty  wind  after  finishing 
an  American  novel  as  he 
realizes  that  there  is  a  drastic 
change. 

This  cosmopolitanism, 
however,  is  somehow  lacking 
in  contemporary  American 
literature  according  to  Ak- 
syonov. Commercialism  has 
stifled  both  cosmopolitanism 
and  experimentation.  Ak- 
syonov claims  that  commer- 
cialism is  just  as  dangerous 
to  the  experimental  spirit  aS 
totalitarianism,  saying  "the 
only  censorship  of  writers 
should  be  their  own  taste  and 
dimension." 


Resurrecting  an  American  author 


ALTERED  STATES    ■  Actor  Ken  Richters  becomes  American  personality    ""^'l*  Twain  for  a  spell  in  "Mark  Twain 
on  Tour."  sponsored  by  the  W.C,  Alumni  Association. 


Mark  Twain  is  alive  and 
well  and  coming  to  Chester- 
town  —  or  so  it  would  seem. 

Television  personality  and 
Twain  impersonator  Ken 
Richters  will  bring  his  one- 
man  show  to  the  campus  on 
Saturday,  April  13,  at  8:00 
p.m.  "Mark  Twain  on  Tour" 
is  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  College  Alumni 
Association. 

Since  1978,  Richters  has 
portrayed  the  celebrated 
American  htmiorist  on  stages 
across  the  country,  in  Canada 
and  abroad.  He  has  gathered 


more  than  five  hours  of  Twain 
material  from  which  to  draw 
for  each  distinctive  per- 
formance. 

The  -yoimg  actor  requires 
nearly  three  hours  of  makeup 
application  to  transform 
himself  into  the  grey-haired 
Twain. 

As  Twain,  Richters  shuffles 
across  the  stage  with  cigar, 
whiskey  and  caustic  wit, 
reminiscing  about  the 
California  Gold  Rush  and  the 
simple  life  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Born  in  1835  as  Samuel 
Langhorne  Clemens  in 
Florida,  Missouri.  Twain  took 


his  pen  name  from  the  call  us- 
ed by  steamboat  pilots  to 
signal  channel  depth  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Holding  no  subject  too 
sacred  to  comment  on.  Twain 
still  is  often  quoted: 

It  could  possibly  be  shown 
by  facts  and  figures  that 
there  is  no  distinctly  native 
criminal  class  in  the  United 
States...  except  for  Congress, 

In  the  first  place,  God  made 
idiots.  This  was  for  practice. 
Then  he  made  School  Boards. 

The  cost  of  the  program  is 
$3.00  for  students,  $5.00  tor  all 
others. 


Offer  good  April  8  -  April  27 


SAVE  UP  TO  $3  ON 
QUALITY  DEVELOPING 
AND  PRINTING  BY 
KODAK 


Order  developing 
and  printing  by 
Kodak  of  your 
KOOACOLOR  VR 
Film-  See  us 
for  details. 

Find  out  how  goad  yoi 
prinfsean  be...  . 


Forney's  Jewelers 

106  Cross  St.,  778-1966 


Apply  for  an 
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TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


Letter  to  George  Orwell 
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Keep  art:  For  for  the  love  of  big  brother 


Actor's  community 
goes  into  action 


Actors  Community 
Theatre,  Inc.  (ACT)  presents 
Murray  Schisgal's  LUV,  a 
play  in  two  acts.  Tlie  final 
performance  is  Saturday, 
April  13  in  the  Norman  James 
Theatre.  The  cost  is  $2.00  for 
students,  $4.00  tor  all  others. 

Founded  in  1984  by  Vince 
Raimond,  president  of  the 
Kent  County  Arts  Council,  the 
Actors  Community  Theatre, 
Inc.  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. 

Recently,  the  ACT  has  pur- 
chased a  dilapidated  Chester- 


town  barn.  "We're  going  to 
malie  it  an  art  center,  with  a 
dance  studio  and  offices," 
says  Raimond. 


The  ACT'S  production  of 
LUV,  as  directed  by  Wright 
Thomas,  is  an  interesting  and 
stimulating  one.  The  entire 
action  in  this  three  person 
play  takes  place  on  a  bridge. 
Chestertown  residents  Diane 
D' Aquino,  Jim  Landskroener, 
and  Duncan  Wright  make  up 
the  cast. 


Dear  George, 

I  just  saw  the  latest  film 
version  of  your  classic  1984. 
It's  a  good  one;  completely 
depressing  and  devoid  of 
smiles,  hope  ...  and  art. 
Luckily  this  isn't  us.  We  smile 
all  the  way  to  the  bank,  we 
hope  to  enter  new  tax 
brackets,  and  we  still  have 
art.  Everywhere. 

But  take  heart,  George. 
You  may  have  pegged  the 
wrong  year,  but  you  were  cer- 
tainly clear  about  the  pro- 
cess. You  see,  we  also  have  a 


arts  forum 


Big  Brother,  a  corporate  con- 
trolled government,  and  a 
lingo  so  interesting  it  just 
recently  managed  to  con- 
vince many  of  us  that  we've 
adopted  a  'peace  plan"  in 
Central  America. 

So  I  thought  to  myself, 
"George  was  right.  'Those 
who  control  the  past  control 
the  future;  those  who  control 
the  present,  control  the 
past'." 


But  the  question  of  who  con- 
trols art  remains.  The 
wealthy  patron,  and  the  con- 
trolling institution  (be  it  state 
or  church),  have  throughout 
history,  influenced  the  direc- 
tion and  selection  of  art  and 
the  extent  of  artistic  freedom. 


freedom  we  get,  and 
therefore  maybe  how  much 
mind-freedom  we  get.  That's 
why  writers  like  Vasily  Ak- 
syonov  must  exile  themselves 
from  their  native  and 
culturally  rich  Russia.  The 
risk  -  of  creating  inferior  art 


"Those  who  control  the  past  control  the 
future;  those  who  control  the  present, 
control  the  past." 


Your  kingdom  of  Oceania 
as  captured  on  film  is  a  harsh 
reminder  of  this  truth. 

John  Hurt  portrays 
Winston,  who  somehow  can 
still  find  art  in  a  gloomy 
world.  The  late  Richard  Bur- 
ton proves  himself  to  be  an  in- 
credible artist  in  his  por- 
trayal of  the  mind-destroying 
-  ie.  art-destroying  -  O'Brien. 
The  Eurythmics  play  music 
"for  the  love  of  Big  Brother"  - 
fairly  well,  too. 

I  think  so.  And  that, 
George,  is  one  of  the  many 
lessons  1984  still  contains  for 
us.  The  leaders  of  society  do 
determine    how    much    art- 


for  the  love  of  Big  Brother  -  is 
too  great. 

So  my  guess,  George,  is 
that  the  free  world  better 
learn  from  this.  Budget  plans 
that  propose  large  cuts  to  the 
National  Endowments  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  threaten 
artistic  expression,  and 
ultimately  all  free  expression 
in  this  country.  The  freedom 
to  think  and  act  creatively  is 
a  freedom  we  not  only  must 
protect,  but  encourage. 

Best, 
Eric 
PS.     The    facsimile    looks 
great ! 


A  touch  of  the  poet 


Kathy  Wagner  read  from 
her  poetry  earlier  this  week 
as  part  of  the  series  "Two 
Months  of  Mondays"  at  the 
I^iterary  House. 


An  alumnus  of  Washington 
College,  Wagner  holds  an 
M.F.A.  in  poetry  from  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 
She  was  recently  a  Fellow  m 
Poetry  at  the  MacDowell  Col- 
ony for  the  Arts,  and  present- 
ly serves  as  assistant  to  the 
Dean  at  Washington  College. 


Kathv  Wagner  read  from  her 
poetry  at  the  Literary  House  as 
part  of  the  series  "Two  IVIonths  of 
IVIondays." 


Spaniards  to 
dance,  sing 

Peru  Canta  y  Baila,  a  group 
of  Latin  American  musicians 
and  dancers,  will  perform  in 
the  Student  Center  at 
Washington  College  on 
Wednesday,  April  17,  at  8:00 
p.m.  Sponsored  by  the 
Spanish  Club,  the  per- 
formance is  open  to  all. 

Peru  Canta  y  Baila  per- 
forms frequently  in  the 
Baltimore-Washington  area 
at  Latin  American  festivals, 
and  is  imder  the  direction  of 
Jaime  Ruiz. 

Memorable 
lecture 

Darlene  V.  Howard, 
associate  professor  of 
psychology  at  Georgetown 
University     in     Washington, 


-upcoming  events- 


D.C,  will  visit  Washington 
College  on  Wednesday,  April 
17,  to  lectuer  on  "Aging  and 
Cognition;  The  Priming  of 
Semantic  and  Episodic 
Memory."  Sponsored  by  the 
college's  psychology  depart- 
ment, the  lecture  will  be  in 
the  Sophie  Kerr  Room  of 
Miller  Library  at  3:30  p.m.  A 
reception  will  follow.  Dr. 
Howard's  lecture  will  en- 
compass how  memories  of 
events  change  as  one  grows 
older  and  how  one  retrieves 
memory. 


Early  Music 
Consort 


The  Washington  College 
Music  Department  is  presen- 
ting an  Early  Music  Concert 
on  Sunday,  April  14  at  4:00 
p.m.  in  the  James  Auditorium 
of  William  Smith  Hall. 
Musical  selections  include 
Christopher  Tye's  "Western 
Wynde"  mass,  instrumental 
works  by  such  composers  as 
Claude  Gervaise  and  Giovan- 
ni Gabrielli,  and  vocal  and  in- 
strumental works  from  the 
Renaissance  representing  the 
subject  of  "dancing  and 
singing"  and  "drinking  and 
smoking."  The  performers 
are  under  the  direction  of 
music  professors  Garry 
Clarke  and  Amzie  parcell. 


""Two  Months  of  Mondays," 
sponsored  by  the  Writers 
Union,  began  five  weeks  ago, 
and  features  tea  at  4  p.m.  and 
discussions  at  4:30  p.m., 
every  Monday.  Future  topics 
to  be  presented  this  semester 
include  "Colin  Dickson  on 
Collette,"  "George  Shivers  on 
Gabriel  Garcia  Marquery." 
and  "A  Dramatic  Reading  by 
Rick  Davis  and  Tim 
Maloney." 


Amii"* 

ICaI  li>  A^l 

I  «  lilt   Sn  I 

Donuts.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Roils.  Pics,  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

BreaklaslSA.M.llA.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 
Kent  Plaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Mon.Sal.5A.M.-6P.M. 

Sundays  A.M. -2  P.M. 


JAMES  STEWART 
DORIS  DAY  IS 

ALFREP  HITCHCOfKS 
THE  MAN  WHO 

KNEW  TOO 

MUCH 


|PG-.@^ 


JAMES  STEWART     KIM  NOVAK. 

VEPTIBD 


I  3Vm/lliU^  G -■«'.>■.!« 


JAMES  STEWART 

IN  ALFRED  HITCHCOCK'S 


'REAR  WINTIDOW" 


•     ALSO  STARRLVG  GRACE  KELLY 


Film  Series:  Fri..  Sun.,  Mon..  7:30  p.m. 


Janets  Towels 


STOP  IN 

&SEE 

WHAT  WE'VE 

GOT! 


Now  In  Stock 

Spring  &  Summer  Pants, 
Blouses  &  Knit  Tops 


In  Kingstown  on  Route  213 

1/4  mi.  so.  of  Chester  R.  Bridge 

Phone:  778-6787 
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Town  and  film  industry  worl<  well  together 


by  CATHY  BECK 

What  possible  relationship 
could  the  NASA  program  have 
with  an  historic  small  town  in 
Maryland?  Why  does 
Hollywood  jargon  sound 
familiar  to  these  townspeo- 
ple? And  why  has  Chester- 
town  suddenly  gone  Space  - 
crazy? 

Answers  tin  these  questions 
would  be  apparent  if  one  was 
here  last  summer,  when  the 
glamour  and  bustle  of  show 
business  met  with  the  quiet 
hospitality    of  Eastern 

Shore. 

This  acquaintance  was 
made  by  chance,  and  that 
chance  resulted  in  a 
remarkable  event:  the  televi- 
sion mini-series  Space,  based 
on  the  book  by  James 
Michener,  was  filmed  in 
Chestertown.  The  mini-series 
will  be  aired  next  week  from 
April  I5-19th. 

Choosing  a  "perfect"  town 

When  the  producers  and 
directors  of  Space  needed  a 
small  town't'ihat  could  suc- 
cessfully assdme  a  1940's  at- 
mosphere, Film  Commission 
Director  Claude  Brooks  sug- 
gested the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  The  heads  of  pro- 
duction travelled  first  to  Cen- 
treville,  but  decided  that  it 
was  too  small  for  their  pur- 
poses. 

They  did  not  stop  there,  but 
continued  down  the  road  and 
reached  Chestertown.  "I'll 
always  remember  the  look  of 
that  town,"  director  Lee 
Philips  was  quoted  as  saying 
in  Maryland.  "It  was  perfect- 
the  houses,  the  broad  streets, 
the  closeness  of  the  water." 

Mayor  Elmer  Horsey  had 
read  in  a  local  paper  that  the 
directors  would  be  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  so  he  was  not 
surprised  by  either  their  ar- 
rival last  April  or  their  "fine" 
choice.  "Chestertown  was  ex- 
actly what  they  were  looking 
for,"  said  Horsey  with  pride. 


Townspeople  and  staff  members  used 
as  "extras"  in  SPACE  mini-series 


Shooting  did  not  begin  until 
several  months,  and  pro- 
blems, later.  One  such  un- 
foreseen difficulty  was  the 
director's  strike,  which 
delayed  the  scheduling.  When 
the  strike  had  ended,  fast  ac- 
tion was  needed. 

Horsey  explained,  "We  on- 
ly knew  it  was  delayed,  but 
we  didn't  know  tor  how  long. 
Then  one  Saturday  night  at 
9:00  p.m.,  the  director  called 
me  and  said  he  wanted  to 
screeen  for  200  extras  the 
next  morning ! " 

Nevertheless,  even  on  such 
short  notice,  the  response  was 
strong.  The  next  day  brought 


townspeople  of  every  age,  all 
ready  to  be  involved  in  the 
film.  Extras  (termed 
'background")  were 
assembled  and  interviewed 
briefly.  The  townspeople  of 
"Clay"  were  chosen  then,  and 
the  community  prepared 
itself  for  temporary 
upheavals  of  its  normal 
routine. 

The  production  team 
stayed  in  the  area  for  four 
days,  but  only  one  day  of  that 
was  actually  in  Chestertown. 
Mrs.  Barbara  Gillin,  co- 
director  of  the  Study  Skills 


Prpgram  who  was  depicted 
as  a  townwoman  with  her  two 
children  (her  actual  kids), 
described  the  day :  "We  came 
at  8  a.m.  for  costuming;  even 
though  we  all  tried  to  dress 
appropriately,  no  one  wound 
up  in  their  own  clothes.  I 
guess  we  were  all  dressed  and 
in  make-up  by  11:00  a.m.  We 
had  to  wait  around  until  2:00 
to  begin  shooting."  In  short, 
she  said,  "It  was  fairly  bor- 
ing, though  something  to  have 
experienced." 

Ms.  Hila  Deringer,  wife  of 
Kent  County  News  Editor 
Hurtt  Deringer  echoed  this 


Harrv  Himble  tips  his  hat  to  Blaire  Brown,  who  is  seated  in  Or.  Fred  Wyman's  1935  Chevrolet  pickup. 


sentiment,  commenting 
the  length  of  time  it  took 
shoot  scenes.  A  series 
scenes  were  shot  at  the  D 
ingers'  house,  which  can 
recognized  as  "Patuxent 
force  base"  in  the  fij 
"There's  a  picnic  scone 
bedroom  scene,  and 
similated  plane  crash  is( 
from  across  the  river,)"  j 
Deringer  said. 

Were  there  any  resen 
tions  about  letting  the  ([ 
crew  shoot  in  and  around  i 
house?  "No,  they  were  vi 
considerate,"  stated  D 
uiger. 

This  positive  view  of  || 
crew  and  production  sti 
seemed  to  be  held  by  a 
Judge  Thomas  Sisk,  cast 
"atmosphere"  in  the  sceni 
emph^ized,  "I  was  very  ii 
pressed.  They  wei 
courteous,  kind,  decent  pt 
pie  -  and  I  really  didn't  expi 
them  to  be." 

Overall,  there  were  goj 
feelings  on  the  part  of  man] 
and  the  four  days  were 
touch  of  excitement  ai 
glamour  in  the  middle  of  sui 
mer.  Chestertown  shared 
few  days  in  the  spotlight  wil 
stars  such  as  Beau  Bridgi 
and  Harry  Himble.  The  pii 
ducers  and  crew  enjoyeidi 
few  days  of  peaceful  shoj 
life.  All  seemed  to  enjoy  tl 
change,  and  each  has  pie 
sant  memories  of  the  othe 
As  Deringer  stated,  "They! 
were  enamored  with 
town,  and  vice-versa." 

So  if  the  towns  of  Clay,  I 
diana  and  Huntsvill 
Alabama  look  familiar 
Chestertown  viewers,  it's » 
merely  their  imaginatioi 
Clay's  "bus  depot"  may  Id 
amazingly  like  the  Neai 
New  Shop,  that  town's  Ma 
Street  may  resemble  our  oi 
High  Street,  and  the  tele' 
sion  townspeople  may  rami 
one  of  WC  staff  members 
their  families. 


SA  VI NG  MONEY:  Options  include  passbook 


by  SHAWN  ORR 
The  financially-pressed  stu- 
dent is  forced  to  make  many 
tough  decisions  in  regards  to 
money.  It  is  with  this  in  mind 
that  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
light  an  option  that  most  of  us 
probably  overlook  when  it 
comes  to  our  tax  returns. 


It  is  ironic  that  we  receive 
our  tax  refund  at  a  time  when 
we  need  it  least.  The  spring 
semester  is  over  and  we  have 
all  started  our  summer  jobs. 
It's  then  that  we  look  in  the 
mailbox  and  spy  that  long- 
awaited  brown  envelope  with 
the  green  check  inside  from 


VOTE 

TOM  MOORE 

for 
SGA  President 

"You'll  get  more  with  Moorel" 


our  old  friend  and  mentor, 
Uncle  Sam. 

First  reactions  obviously 
differ  among  individuals 
when  it  comes  to  what  to  do 
with  this  "manna"  from 
Heaven.  Some  of  us  may 
decide  it's  high  time  for  that 
new  turntable,  while  others 
may  use  it  for  that  long  over- 
due vacation.  For  still  others, 
the  check  may  come  at  the 
same  time  as  a  new  fashion 
craze. 

Whatever  the  case,  the 
economic     individual    must 


consider  his/her  opportunity 
costs  when  deciding  on  what 
to  do  with  this  windfall  of 
cash.  Opportunity  cost  is  the 
amount  of  one  good  a  person 
must  forego  in  order  to  obtain 
one  more  unit  of  another 
good;  in  this  case,  the  amount 
of  money  one  must  part  with 
in  order  to  purchase 
something  else. 

This  author  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  reader  an  alter- 
native that  perhaps  many  of 
us  never  consider  -  and  that  is 
to  simply  save  the  refund; 


Local 

News 

& 

Weather 


AM  1530 
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deposit  it  in  a  bank  (stayiii] 
away  from  those  S  &  L's  ii 
Ohio)  and  try  to  forget  aboc 
it.  The  opportunity  cost  in  ths 
instance  is  the  satisfactio: 
one  foregoes  from  spending 
the  refund  waiting  instead  f 
spend  it  at  some  future  date 

This  course  of  action  h* 
many  advantages,  especiaUl 
if  the  individual  is  discipline 
and  thinks  in  the  long-term. 

Many  of  us  get  out  of  col 
lege  with  little  else  but 
degree,  a  pat  on  the  back  an 
some  good  memories  ...  M 
no  money.  We  are  out  in  tl) 
"real"  world  with  an  educs 
tion  but  no  job  and  no  saving 
to  tide  us  over  while  we  lot 
for  the  job  we  want. 

Instead,  we  settle  for  tt 
first  job  that  comes  aloft 
because  it  is  securs 
regardless  of  whether  it  '-^ ' 
job  we  enjoy  or  that  it  of!*" 
an  acceptable  wage.  It  is  ea-J 
to  get  stuck  in  dead-end  jo'; 
that  have  no  advancefflt' 
potential  if  one  is  not  caref'' 


(continued  on  paes' 
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sports  =^:^= 

Franklin  and  Marshall 
crushed  by  Shopmen,  14-3 


The  "scrappy"  Stickmen  of 
WC  continued  to  race  on 
towards  a  Division  111  title 
this  week  in  heated  action  on 
Kibler  Field. 

On  Saturday  the  Sho'men 
hosted  the  Division  1 
Greyhounds  of  Loyola.  The 
Sho'men  dogged  the 
Greyhounds  the  entire  game, 
but  succumbed  late  in  the 
game  to  Loyola's  strong 
goaltending. 

Bruce  Yancey,  Rick  Sowell, 
John  Nostrandt  and  Rick  Cote 
led  the  Sho'men  attack.  Larry 
Boehm  had  an  outstanding 
game  in  the  net  against  the 
bigger  Division  1  squad  from 
Baltimore.  The  11-9  loss  was 
especially  hard  for  the 
Sho'men  after  Loyola's  cocky 
Coach  Cottle  predicted  a  win 


against  WC  right  after  the 
Greyhound's  loss  to  Hobart. 

On  Wednesday  the  Sho'men 
proved  that  there  is  no  team 
more  qualified  than  WC  to 
hold  the  number  one  spot  in 
Division  III.  Franklin  and 
Marshall  came  to  Kibler  with 
an  upset  in  mind,  but  went 
back  to  Pennsylvania  with  a 
14-3  loss  instead. 

The  Sho'men  exploded  ear- 
ly in  the  game,  led  by  Walker 
Taylor,  Rick  Sowell,  Tom 
Gaines  and  Bruce  Yancey. 
The  win,  though,  can  be 
credited  not  only  to  the  of- 
fense but  to  the  defense  as 
well. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  people  expressed  con- 
cern about  Larry  Boehm's 
ability  to  replace  the  legen- 


dary Greg  Baker  in  the  goal. 
These  fears  have  been  quell- 
ed by  Boehm's  superior  per- 
formance in  that  slot  so  far 
this  season.  Of  course,  he 
has  received  help  from  the 
likes  of  senior  defenseman 
Steve  Beville. 

The  WC  laxters  face  a 
tough  upcoming  schedule,  in- 
cluding  Division  I 
Washington  and  Lee,  ar- 
chrival Roanoke  and 
Salisbury  State.  The  heat  will 
really  be  on  when  Coach  Cor- 
coran's  squad  travels  down- 
shore  to  highly  ranked 
Salisbury.  WC  beat  the  Gulls 
in  both  the  regular  season  and 
in  the  semi-finals  last  year, 
but  the  match  should  prove  to 
be  a  close  one  this  season. 


Irian  Erwin  ditplays  tough  defensive  abilities  against  a  player  from 
rinklln  and  Marshall  in  Wednesday's  Sho'men  crushing  14-3  victory. 


in  brief 

Salisbury  date,  time  changed 


The  date  and  time  of  the 
(ashington  Col- 
ege/Salisbury  State  lacrosse 
isme,  originally  scheduled 
or  Saturday,  April  27,  at  2:00 


1 


Shenandoah  squeaks  past  injured 
Sho'women  softball  in  extra  inning 


p.m.,  have  been  changed.  The 
,  new  date  is  Sunday,  April  28, 
and  the  time  is  now  1:00  p.m. 
The  game  still  is  scheduled  to 
be  played  at  Salisbury. 


^ool  operator  course  offered 


The  National  Swimming 
'ool  Foundation  is  sponsor- 
og  a  certified  pool  operator 
ourse  on  April  19,  20  and  21. 
^is  is  a  course  required  tor 
ifeguards  and  pool  managers 
n  the  states  of  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  is  a  course 
liat  prepares  the  student  for 
iwimming  pool  operational 
nanagement     addressing 


filtration,  water  balance  and 
chlorination.  The  certificate 
issued  is  permanent  and  tex- 
tbook work  is  invclved. 

Students  must  register 
prior  to  April  16th  to  have  tax- 
tbook  orders  completed.  To 
register  contact  Dennis 
Berry.  The  fee  of  $45.00  in- 
cludes textbook,  materials 
and  certificates. 


On  Wednesday  the 
Washington  College  softball 
team  lost  to  Shenandoah  in  a 
high-scoring,  action-packed 
game. 

The  Sho'women  got  off  to  a 
slow  start.  "We  started  off 
badly,"  said  junior  Sue 
Cupka,  adding,  "There  were 
a  lot  of  errors." 

Shenandoah  jumped  to  a 
nine-point  lead  in  the  first  inn- 
ing, but  the  hard-nosed 
Sho'women  fought  back  to  tie 


the  game  at  9-9  by  the  sixth 
inning.  The  seventh  inning 
went  scoreless,  forcing  the 
game  to  go  into  extra  innings. 

In  the  top  of  the  eighth  inn- 
ing, W.C.  scored  two  runs. 
But  Shenandoah  put  the  long 
ball  to  use  in  the  bottom  of  the 
eighth  and  scored  five  runs  to 
capture  the  victory,  14-11. 

Kelly  Cupka  pitched  the  en- 
tire game  for  the  Sho'women 
and  punched  two  hits.  Kathy 
Frieke,  Sue  Cupka  and  Maria 


Leonard  also  hit  well.  The 
team's  11  runs  were  spread 
evenly  among  its  players. 

The  game  proved  to  be 
another  close  loss  for  a  team 
plagued  by  injuries  all 
season.  With  five  of  the 
Sho'women's  starting  nine 
playing  injured,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  team  to  play  at  100%. 

On  Saturday  the  team  will 
host  Gettysburg  in  a 
doubleheader.  The  game  will 
begin  at  1:00  p.m. 


Chestertown  Movie  Theater  featuring 

"Baby:  Secret  of  the  Lost  Legend" {PG) 

Hours:  Fri.-Sun.  7  &  9  p.m.       April  12th-18th 
Mon.-Thurs.  7:45  p.m.  778-1575 


wanted 


classifieds 


ADOPTION  —  Happily  mar- 
ried educated  couple  wishes 
to  adopt.  Will  provide  securi- 
ty, loving  family  atmosphere, 
finest  education,  and  lovely 
home  in  country  setting. 
Please  give  yourself,  your 
baby,  and  us  a  better  future. 
Strictly  legal.  CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. Medical  expenses  paid, 
housing  possible.  Call  collect 
—  (301)742-8247. 


ADOPTION  —  Young  profes- 
sional couple  who  can't  have 
children  wish  to  adopt 
newborn.  Can  give  it  a  loving, 
secure  home.  Will  pay  legal 
and  medical  expenses.  If  in- 
terested call  Jane.  (301)  366- 
6692.  Call  Collect. 


SUMMER  JOBS  -  Resident 
camp  counselor  positions 
available  at  ECHO  HILL 
CAMP  ON  THE 
CHESAPEAKE  near  Still 
Pond.  Call  Peter  for  applica- 
tion and  interview.  348- 
5800/348-5303. 


'ling 


Graduation  Weekend 
Special 

$3.00  off  per  person, 
with  this  coupon,  on 
our  Saturday,  May  18, 1985 
Beef  &  Seafood  Buffet. 

Dance  music  by  Dave  Brand. 

778-2100 


^ardsiicR 


FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  ft  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN.  MD  21620  •  7780049 


^J^  Brambles 

""^^  MENSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

DOWNTOWN  PHONE 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  (301)  778-6090 


WANTED  —  400  teachers  for 
1985-86.  For  details  inquire  at 
your  placement  office  or 
write  PRINCE  GEORGE'S 
COUNTY  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  Upper  Marlboro, 
Md.  20772.  Gateway  to  the  Na 
lion's  Capital.  Projected 
salary  range:  $15,736-$26,368 


HELP  WANTED  —  Summer 
job  for  college  female  at  local 
marina.  Dockmaster/Pool 
Manager.  Includes  organiz- 
ing dock  and  pool  activities 
Apt.  included  with  pay.  Call 
648-5709. 


services 


BABYSITTER  —  3-4  days  per 
week,  need  transportation 
Call  Libby  348-5800. 


SERVICES  —  Quality  typing 
up  to  24  hours  in  advance 
Rough  must  be  double  spac 
ed.  COD'S  only  $1.00  per  page 
Room  213  QA. 


Remember,  only  3  more 
weeks  left  to  advertise  in  the 
Elm  classifieds.  To  reserve 
your  space,  call  778-6760.  The 
cost  is  $2.00  for  the  first  20 
words,  and  $.08  for  each  addi 
tional  Aord. 
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Swarthmore  netters  stifle  Sho'men 


Ross  Coleman  oowerfully  returned  a  ' 
over   ITMBC'sTtto  Beltrem  on  Monday. 


'Oiley  in  his  6-3,  6-0  romp 


by  FRED  WYMAN 
Nationally  ranked  Swar- 
thmore College  handed  the 
Washington  College  Men's 
Tennis  team  its  first  loss  of 
the  regular  season,  7-2,  at 
Swarthmore  on  Wednesday. 
The  defeat  halted  a  six  match 
Shore  win  streak. 

Registering  impressive 
singles  triumphs  were  Tim 
Gray  and  David  Marshall. 
Gray  defeated  All-American 
Shep  Davidson  2-6,  6-1,  6-4  at 
number  two  singles  and  Mar- 
shall edged  Eric  Prothero  7-5, 
7-6  at  the  third  singles  posi- 
tion. 

After  losing  the  first  set, 
Gray  fought  back  to  take  the 
next  two  sets.  In  both  sets 
Gray  broke  Davidson's  serve 
for  the  set  and  eventually  the 
match.  Marshall  also  fell 
behind  early,  3-1,  but  then 
reeled  off  three  straight 
games  to  take  the  lead,  which 
he  never  relinquished.  Mar- 
shall and  Gray  remain 
undefeated   in   league    play. 


Saving  now  will  help  in  the  future 


(continued  from  page  6) 
But  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
nest-egg,  one  can  avert  such  a 
dilemma. 

Unfortunately,  too  few 
students  think  ahead  and  con- 
sequently, the  transition  from 
college  lite  to  the  'real" 
world  is  plagued  with  dif- 
ficulties. However,  there  are 
a  number  of  vehicles  that  can 
be  utilized  for  savings  pur- 
poses in  order  to  circumvent 
these  problems;  the  most 
common  of  which  is  the 
passbook  savings  account. 

These  accounts  give  one  a 
return  of  between  5  and  6%. 
In  addition,  they  are  the  most 
practical  for  students.  Cer- 
tificates of  Deposit,  Money- 
Maker  Accounts,  etc.,  all  re- 
quire minimum  balances  far 
in  excess  of  what  a  student 
would  receive  on  a  typical  tax 
refund. 

Also,  funds  of  this  nature 
are  tied  up  for  set  periods  of 
time  and  if  there  is  an 
emergency  (students  always 
have  emergencies! )  a  stiff 
penalty  would  be  imposed  for 
early  withdrawal.  A  passbook 
account  is  a  good  way  to  save 
and  with  inflation  running  at 
only  about  4%,  not  really  a 
bad  investment.  You  could  do 
worse. 

The  outlook  for  the 
economy  and  for  interest 
rates  is  good.  The  GNP,  the 
total  output  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices, should  grow  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  4 '2%  this 
quarter  and  the  next.  This 
will   keep    interest   rates   at 


their  present  level.  Since  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  be 
tightening  credit  conditions 
due  to  a  rapidly  expanding 
money  supply,  rates  should 
rise  even  higher.  These  facts, 
coupled  with  a  mild  rate  of  in- 
flation make  dollar  in- 
vestments very  attractive 
and  worthwhile. 

Another  option  a  student 
may  wish  to  consider  is  the 
savings  bond.  This  mode  of 


savings  allows  one  an  interest 
rate  that  floats  relative  to  the 
prime  rate  of  lending.  The 
rate  can  go  up  but  never 
below  a  designated 
minimum.  There  is  no  penal- 
ty if  one  has  to  cash  them  in 
prior  to  maturity.  Last  but 
not  least,  bonds  are  a  very 
patriotic  investment. 

So  instead  of  spending  to- 
day, save  for  the  future  - 
your  future!  It's  never  too 
late! 


rebarl  penninglon 

Q  Studio  for 

Hair  (Uraftea 

lis  south  cress  st. 
778-M11  778-4t1t 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 

778-2988 
Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 


MISS  D'S 
SNACK  BAR 

HOURS: 

8:l»iJB.-l1:«p,i8.»0N.- 
TUUtS. 
8:(IJa.«.-t»p.m.fmDAy 
6:8<lpjn,-11:M(ij!i. 
StfSDAY 


Live  Entertainment 
at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 

"Backseat  Boogie" 

Saturday,  April  13 
8:30-12:30 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


In  other  matches  WC's 
number  one  player  Paul 
Bress  succumbed  to  Jeff 
Krieger.  the  nation's  number 
one  player  in  Division  III,  6-1, 
6-1.  And  Claudio  Gonzalez 
bowed  to  Rick  VanDeuberg  6- 
2,  6-4.  Despite  playing  one  of 
the  best  matches  of  the 
season,  David  Dill  fell  to  Rich 
Dunne,  6-1,7-6. 

In  doubles,  Bress  and  Mar- 
shall went  down  6-3,  6-2  to 
Krieger  and  Davidson;  Col- 
eman and  Gray  were  edged  6- 
4,  6^  by  VanDaubeurgh  and 
Prothero.  At  third  doubles  the 
Shore  tandem  of  Dulin  Clarke 
and  Claudio  Gonzalez  lost  to 
David  Sobel  and  Tim  Davis, 
6-1,  6-2. 


On  Monday,  the  \VC  netnion 
won  their  sixth  consecutive 
match  of  the  regular  se.nson 
by  defeating  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Baltimore  County 
9-0  in  Chestertown.  P,n,i 
Bress,  Claudio  Gonzales, 
Ross  Coleman,  and  Daviii 
Marshall  were  all  straight  set 
victors  in  singles.  Tim  Gray 
and  David  Dill  won  by  defauii 
as  UMBC's  numbers  two  wm 
six  players  did  not  make  iIk 
match.  Bress  walloped  Mikt 
Lantz  6-0,  6-1;  Mar.shall 
destroyed  Joe  Chen  6-1,  64), 
Coleman  knocked  off  Tilo 
Beltram  6-3,  6-0  and  Gonzeln 
stopped  Frank  Zari  6-0. 6-l> 

In  doubles  the  Retrievers 
managed  to  capture  only  si.t 
games  out  of  the  four  .sels 
contested. 


Late  starting  Loughman 
proves  tough  lady  netter 

by  CHRIS  DOHERTY 

This  week's  Budweiser  Athlete  of  the  Week  is  the  wohilu's 
tennis  team's  very  own  Pam  Loughman. 

A  sophomore  from  Long  Island,  Pam  has  only  been  playing 
tennis  for  five  years;  yet,  as  a  freshman  last  year,  she  ended 
the  season  with  an  impressive  9-2  record.  The  summer,  proved 
to  be  no  leisurely  break  for  Pam:  she  won  the  Milford  tourna- 
ment and  the  Rehobeth  Beach  tournament. 

One  of  WC's  most  attractive  lady  netters,  Pam  is  already  off 
to  an  impressive  start  this  season  with  a  5-2  record.  Commen- 
ting on  this  year's  squad,  Pam  said,  "We're  doing  well,  con- 
sidering only  two  of  six  starters  returned  this  year.  Another 
good  thing  is  that  everyone's  acting  as  a  team;  everyone  helps 
one  another."  Pam  would  like  to  see  more  fans  at  the  tennis 
matches  though.  "We  really  appreciate  fans.  It's  encourag- 
ing," she  said. 

An  English  major,  Pam  claims  to  have  no  aspirations 
toward  the  Sophie  Kerr  prize  in  '87;  but  by  then  —  who  V.mm 
—  she  may  have  won  Wimbledon. 

Pam's  hobbies  include  tennis,  her  cat,  and  most  of  all,  cruLs- 
ing  Kent  Plaza  in  pick-up  trucks. 
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Special 
interest 
housing 
announced 

by  AUDRA  PHILIPPON 

The  Deans  of  Student  Af- 
fairs announced  the  finalized 
plans  for  special  interest 
housing  for  next  semester. 

Compared  to  previous 
years,  this  semester's 
response  to  the  housing  op- 
portunities was  overwhelm- 
ing. The  largest  increase  in 
specialized  housing  was  spon- 
sored by  the  faculty.  In  fact, 
four  professors  arranged  for 
Special  Interest  Housing  for 
some  of  their  willing 
students. 

"We  are  pleased  that  the 
students  are  interested  in 
upgrading  their  quality  of  liv- 
ing in  the  dormitories,"  said 
Dean  of  Students  Kelley 
Mclntire.  The  Deans  believe 
grouping  upper  classmen 
with  common  interests 
together  will  be  a  positive  in- 
fluence on  new  students  in  the 
fall. 

Special    Interest    Housing 
plans  are  as  follows : 
LANGUAGE    FLOOR...    3rd 
floor  Caroline 

STUDENT     WRITERS 
UNION...  2nd  floor  Caroline 
24-HOUR    QUIET   FLOOR... 
1st  floor  Caroline 
SOCIOLOGY     MAJORS... 
New  Dorms 

PHILOSOPHY  MAJORS... 
New  Dorms 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 
MAJORS...  1st  floor 
Worcester 

INTERNATIONAL     RELA- 
TIONS... 2nd  floor  Worcester 
THETA  CHI...    1st  and  2nd 
floor  Somerset 

LAMBDA   PI   DELTA...   3rd 
and  4th  floor  Somerset 
PHI  SIGMA...  East  Hall 
KAPPA    ALPHA...     Middle 
Hall 

ZETA    TAU    ALPHA...     4th 
floor  Minta  Martin 
ALPHA    OMEGA    PI...    3rd 
floor  Minta  Martin 
ALPHA  CHI  OMEGA...  2nd 
floor  Minta  Martin 
West  Hall  will  be  occupied  by 
Seniors 

Although  special  interest 
housing  poses  a  potential  risk 
'o  students,  perhaps  by 
limiting  their  social  circles 
and  activities,  the  Deans  of 
Student  Affairs  do  not  feel  the 
disadvantage  outweighs  its 
advantages.  "We  are  curious 
to  see  how  the  program  will 
work  for  the  groups  ( espeeial- 
Iv  the  academically  oriented 
ones).  Will  the  Students'  com- 
( continued  on  page  9) 


In  his  campeign  speech  given  at  the  Coflee  House  on  Tuesday  night,  winning  Preaidanttal  candidate  Chip  McClaod  straasad 
his  expariance  in  SGA  alfaifs  Winning  Vice  Presidentiel  candidate  Christopher  Doharty  anumaratad  his  plans  for  the  Student 
Academic  Board. 

McCleod  edges  past  Moore; 
Doherty  wins  Vice-Presidency 


Cote-Darwin  take 
Social  Ctiairman  by 
write-in  votes 

byNEILRIFKIND 

As  April  16th  dawned  on  Washington  Col- 
lege, students  prepared  to  cast  their  vote 
for  next  year's  Executive  Board  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association.  Some  371 
students  or  about  55%  of  the  full-time  stu- 
dent body  cast  their  votes  Wednesday  after 
listening  to  the  candidate's  speeches  in  the 
Coffee  House  the  previous  evening  and  be- 
ing bombarded  with  campaign  posters  the 
next  day. 

Five  offices  were  in  contention  and  the 
results  are  as  follows :  Social  Chairman  — 
Rick  Cote  and  Mark  Darwin  (write-in  can- 
didates); Secretary  —  Ted  Ewing; 
Treasurer  —  Dan  Armitage;  Vice- 
President  —  Chris  Doherty;  and  President 
—  Chip  MacLeod. 

The  Cote-Darwin  write-in  victory  was  the 
big  surprise  of  the  election.  They  enjoyed  a 
20%  win  over  Robert  Alexander,  who 
stressed  having  a  good  time  and  changing 
the  College's  suitcase  image.  Asked  why 
they  decided  to  run  as  write-in  candidates 
Rick  stated,  "We  just  decided  that  after 
hearing  his  (Alexander's)  speech  that 
seniors  would  possibly  have  more  input  into 
the  social  situation  on  campus." 

Ted  Ewing  achieved  a  close  victory  over 
Bill  Fasset  for  Secretarj'  by  just  four  votes. 


a  sign  that  every  vote  counts  in  SGA  elec- 
tions. 

Dan  Armitage  beat  out  Sarah  Welch  for 
Treasurer  by  taking  66%  of  the  vote.  He 
was  not  present  for  the  candidate  speeches 
Tuesday  night  but  his  known  SGA  involve- 
ment and  hand  in  revising  the  Constitution 
helped  carry  him  to  victory. 

A  victorious  Chris  Doherty  advised,  "Ask 
not  what  your  school  can  do  for  you,  but  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  your  school,"  after 
skating  by  Richard  Eamshaw  to  win  the 
Vice  Presidency  by  taking  66%  of  the  vote. 
Doherty  stressed  his  experience  as  well  as 
the  bold  initiatives  being  taken  within  the 
SGA  with  which  he  has  been  involved. 

The  race  for  President  between  Chip 
MacLeod  and  Tommy  Moore  was  also  close 
but  in  the  end  former  SGA  Vice-President 
MacLeod  won  by  32  votes.  MacLeod  sound- 
ed a  familiar  chord  Tuesday  night  as  he 
enumerated  the  gains  this  year's  SGA  had 
made.  He  also  spoke  of  next  year  as  an  ex- 
citing chance  to  carry  through  with  many 
of  these  gains,  particularly  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  new  Constitution  "which  will 
make  everybody's  job  easier." 

MacLeod  further  stated  that  the  SGA 
doesn't  necessarily  need  to  be  expanded  so 
much  as  be  fortified  to  make  what  we  have 
work  better.  After  the  election  he  added,  "I 
hope  the  close  election  and  what  seemed  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  student  concern  over  the 
outcome  will  be  an  indication  of  the  type  of 
student  involvement  we  can  look  forward  to 
next  year  and  in  light  of  that  I  am  looking 
forward  to  heading  next  year's  SGA  along 
with  the  newly  elected  Executive  Board." 


Pavilion 
dedication 
planned  for 
tomorrow 

Washington  College's  new 
open-air  pavilion  will  be 
dedicated  in  honor  of 
emeritus  college  trustee  Lelia 
Hynson  on  Saturday,  April  20, 
at  1:30  p.m.  The  dedication 
ceremonies,  which  include  a 
shell  christening  and  crew 
races  with  Villanova  and 
Lafayette,  will  be  at  the 
Washington  College  Boating 
Park  on  the  Chester  River. 

The  $115,000  facility  was 
constructed  with  funds  given 
in  honor  of  Lelia  Hynson  by 
the  Beneficial-Hodson  Trust. 
Mrs.  Hynson  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Col.  Clarence  Hod- 
I  son,  who  took  an  interest  in 
°  the  welfare  of  the  college 
£  more  than  60  years  ago.  After 
^  his  death,  Mrs.  Hodson  and 
s  daughter  Mrs.  James  Hynson 
f  continued  that  relationship 
I  with  Washington  College. 
_**■  A  new  men's  shell  will  be 
christened  by  Libby  Cater, 
wife  of  college  President 
Douglass  Cater,  and  named 
the  Finn  Caspersen  in  honor 
of  Finn  M.W.  Caspersen, 
chairman  of  the  Beneficial- 
Hodson  Trust  and  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of 
Beneficial  Corporation. 
Caspersen,  a  life  member  of 
the  U.S.  Rowing  Association, 
was  instrumental  in 
allocating  funds  last  fall  from 
the  Beneficial-Hodson  Trust 
for  the  construction  of  the 
pavilion,  landscaping,  and 
general  rejuvenation  of  the 
boating  park.  Additional 
funds  were  allocated  this 
year  for  the  construction  of 
an  indoor  rowing  tank. 

Guests  of  honor  at  the 
dedication  will  be  Mrs.  Hyn- 
son, who  served  for  20  years 
on  the  college  board,  and  Mr. 
Caspersen. 

The  dedication  ceremonies 
coincide  with  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors  and 
the  Alumni  Spring  Gathering. 
The  ceremonies  will  be 
followed  at  4:00  p.m.  by  the 
annual  meeting  of  the 
Washington  College  Rowing 
Association  at  the  Truslow 
Boathouse.  The  annual  Spr- 
ing Crew  Dinner  will  begin  at 
6:30  p.m.  in  Hodson  Hall. 
Thomas  C.  Mendenhall, 
president  emeritus  of  Smith 
College  in  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  and  leading 
historian  of  American  row- 
ing, will  be  guest  of  honor  and 
speaker  at  the  dinner. 
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Evaluating  professors 

When  it  comes  to  evaluating  the  performance  of 
a  professor,  the  private-college  student  should 
have  both  the  opportunity  to  render  an  opinion  and 
the  assurance  that  such  a  judgment  will  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon.  At  Washington  College  the 
opportunity  for  professor  evaluation  is  afforded, 
but  changes  should  be  made  in  the  current  process 
to  maximize  its  effectiveness. 

First  of  all,  all  professors  should  be  required  to 
undergo  student  evaluation  each  semester, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  years  they  have  served 
at  the  College.  Even  tenured  professors  must  ad- 
mit that  there  is  always  room  for  improvement  in 
their  teaching  techniques  and  in  their  courses.  By 
placing  some  instructors  out  of  the  reach  of  regular 
evaluation,  innovation  and  enthusiasm  stand  the 
risk  of  disappearing  in  the  classroom  as  stagnation 
sets  in. 

Second,  the  format  of  the  present  survey  should 
be  altered  to  include  more  emphasis  on  student 
comments  and  less  on  multiple  choice  questions. 
Professors  can  glean  more  from  one  well- 
articulated  written  observation  than  from  dozens 
of  averaged  figures.  The  format  change  would  re- 
quire teachers  to  set  aside  more  time  for  survey 
completion  that  the  required  ten  minutes.  Students 
would  have  to  respond  with  greater  thought,  and 
typists  would  be  needed  to  aid  the  Dean's  secretary 
in  retyping  the  increased  number  of  handwritten 
results  to  ensure  anonymity.  Yet  the  benefits 
derived  by  professors  from  the  well-intentioned 
comments  would  seem  to  outweigh  these  costs. 

Finally,  students  must  be  made  aware  that  their 
evaluations  do,  indeed,  have  an  impact.  Too  many 
respond  rashly,  or  worse  —  do  not  respond  at  all, 
because  they  believe  their  opinions  will  never  be 
read.  In  fact,  there  observations  play  an  integral 
role  when  decisions  are  made  to  grant  professorial 
promotion,  pay  raise,  and  tenure. 

After  spending  more  than  42  hours  each 
semester  in  the  classroom  —  listening  to  lectures, 
taking  exams,  participating  in  discussions  — 
students  are  in  perhaps  the  best  position  to  com- 
ment on  a  professor's  effectiveness.  If  every  pro- 
fessor would  submit  to  such  scrutiny  and  every  stu- 
dent would  make  careful,  intelligent  remarks,  the 
College's  system  would  be  successful  in  achieving 
constant  instructionary  improvement. 
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commentary 

Getting  a  job  in  a  high-tech  world 


I  STUDENT  CLASS  OFFICER  ELECTIONS 

Petitions  available  April  19th  ( Fri. ) 

Petitions  due  April  29th  ( Men. ) 

Elections  (Hudson  Hall)  May  1st  (Wed. ) 

President,  Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Apparently  the  job  market 
for  college  graduates  is  still 
in  the  hi-tech  industries.  The 
trouble  is  that  most 
graduates  don't  know  how  to 
apply  for  a  hi-tech  job. 

When  Rod  Beaver  came 
home  from  an  interview  the 
other  day,  he  was  very 
discouraged. 

"The  personnel  director  on- 
ly spent  three  minutes  with 
me  and  said  I  wasn't 
qualified." 

"Of  course  you  weren't 
qualified,"  his  uncle,  who 
works  for  IBM,  told  him. 
"Look  at  the  way  you're 
dressed.  You're  wearing  a 
blue  suit  and  a  white  shirt  and 
a  conservative  tie.  And  you 
shaved.  Is  that  any  way  to  ap- 
ply for  a  position  in  a  hi-tech 
industry?" 

Beaver  said,  "I  don't 
understand.  I  wanted  to  make 
a  good  impression." 

"You  don't  make  a  good  im- 
pression in  hi-tech  by  wearing 
a  shirt  and  tie." 

"I  thought  everyone  at  IBM 
had  to  wear  a  dark  suit,  shirt 
and  tie." 

"That  was  in  the  old  days 
when  it  was  important  to  look 
nice.  If  you  want  to  l)e  a 
salesman  you  can  dress  like 
that,  but  if  you're  going  for 
the  big  money  in  programm- 
ing and  research,  they  don't 
trust  you  it  you're  too  well 
dressed." 

•What  should  he  have 
worn?"  Beaver's  mother  ask- 
ed. 

■A  sport  shirt,  blue  jeans 
and  open  sandals.  You  have 
to  look  like  a  crazy  genuis 
before  they  take  any  interest 
in  you.  You  kids  think  you  can 
just  walk  into  a  hi-tech  com- 
pany all  slicked  and  dressed 


up  and  they'll  be  impressed 
with  you.  But  it  isn't  so.  They 
want  people  who  look  like 
they  know  something  about 
computers." 

"I've  got  an  outfit  in  my 
closet  I  can  wear,  and  I'll  go 
out  for  an  interview  this  after- 
noon." 

"Don't  go  out  until  you 
grow  a  beard.  Hi-tech  ex- 
ecutives hate  people  who  are 
clean  shaven.  And  don't  get  a 


ART    BUCHWALD 


haircut  for  a  while.  You  want 
to  look  like  a  gorilla  if  you 
hope  to  get  the  personnel 
director's  attention." 

"Does  he  have  to  grow  a 
beard?"  his  mother  asked. 

"It  could  make  the  dif- 
ference between  $25,000  and 
$45,000  a  year,"  his  uncle 
said. 

"What  do  I  say  to  the  per- 
sonnel director?"  Rod  asked. 
■You  don't  say  much.  I'll 
be  the  personnel  man.  Now 
the  first  quation  I'U  ask  you  is 
if  you  think  you  would  be  hap- 
py workmg  for  the  com- 
pany." 


"Yes,  sir.  It's  always  been 
my  dream  to  work  for  a  com- 
pany like  this." 

"That's  not  the  correct  rep- 
ly. You  say  you  have  no  idea, 
but  you're  willing  to  give  it  a 
try.  Except  you  don't  want  to 
be  bugged  about  how  long  it 
takes  you  to  come  up  with 
something.  And  you  don't 
want  anyone  checking  on  how 
many  hours  you  put  in." 

"Does  he  have  to  be  that 
surly?"  his  mother  asked. 

"There  are  hundreds  of 
kids  waiting  out  there  for  jobs 
in  hi-tech,  and  all  the  com- 
panies are  looking  for  are  sur- 
ly loners  who  don't  want  to  be 
told  what  to  do." 

"If  Rod  is  going  to  look 
unkempt  and  be  surly,  how  is 
he  going  to  impress  the  hi- 
tech  cUents?"  his  mother 
wanted  to  know. 

"It  he  gets  the  Job  he'll 
never  see  a  customer.  The 
people  they  hire  for  research 
and  development  are  kept  in 
a  separate  building  in  cages 
and  they  get  a  banana  once  or 
twice  a  day." 

Rod  thanked  his  uncle  for 
the  advice,  and  came  back 
the  next  month  to  announce 
he  got  a  job  with  the  Apple 
Corp..  "I  did  everything  you 
told  me,  and  they  were  so  im- 
pressed with  the  way  I  looked 
and  how  surly  I  was,  they 
selected  me  over  two  guys 
from  the  Stanford  Business 
School,  and  gave  me  a  surf- 
board so  I  wouldn't  get  bored 
in  my  office." 

ic]  1983  Los  Angeles  TiinesSyndicati? 

Art  Buchwald's  hurno' 
column  appears  in  "" 
newspapers  around  th^ 
world.  The  reknowned  colu^' 
nist  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  the  Senior  Con- 
vocation on  April  27, 1985. 


letters  to  the  editor: 


Boredom  excuse  invalidated 


I  am  writing  in  response  to 
Micia  Burgard's  response  to 
the  Roving  Reporter  in  last 
week's  Elm.  The  question 
was  "do  you  think  there  is  a 
drug  problem  on  this  cam- 
pus?" Her  response  was  "Yes 
because  there's  nothing  else 
to  do  here  but  drink  and  get 
stoned..."  I  am  appalled,  to 
say  the  least.  Actually  I  am 
disgusted.  Nothing  to  do? 
Last  week  there  was  some 
sort  of  activity  every  single 
night,  not  to  mention  various 
athletic  games  during  the 
day.  There  were  three  music 
recitals,  five  home  athletic 
games,  a  Sophie  Kerr  Lec- 


turer, a  poetry  reading,  two 
great  films,  a  Lecture  Series 
talk  and  a  concert  series. 

Nothing  to  do,  you  say? 

Unfortunately,  I  think  there 
are  too  many  students  who 
feel  that  there  is  "nothing  to 
do  here  but  get  stoned."  My 
anger  is  not  based  on  how 
people  choose  to  spend  their 
free  time,  but  I  feel  that  this 
apathetic  attitude  must  go. 
College  is  a  total  environment 
and  anyone  who  really  wants 
to,  can  certainly  find 
something  to  do  after  a  day  of 
classes  is  over.  That's  the 
whole  point  of  the  four  course 
system  here  at  W.C.  The  stu- 


dent is  strongly  urged  to  par- 
ticipate in  outside  extra- 
curricular activities.  Now,  I 
may  be  wrong,  but  somehow  I 
don't  think  sitting  around  get- 
ting high  is  one  of  them. 

My  point  is  this.  There  are 
more  things  to  do  on  this  cam- 
pus than  you  could  possibly 
have  time  for.  Having  trouble 
finding  them?  Come  down  to 
the  theatre  and  I'll  show  you  a 
mere  sample  of  things  to  do. 
You  may  have  nothing  better 
to  do  on  this  campus  but  get 
stoned,  but  there's  only  one 
person  you  can  blame  for 
that. 

Zoe  Lynne  Weil 


Students  plan  fast  aid  to  Ethiopia 


students  Against  Famine  in 
Ethiopia/Africa  or  S.A.F.E., 
an  organization  that  has  ex- 
isted for  only  three  months, 
has  already  achieved  great 
success.  Our  goal  is  to  unite 
all  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities across  the  country  in 


order  to  raise  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  starving  people 
of  Africa.  There  are  over  10 
million  students  within  the 
3,500  schools  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  tap  this  tremendous 
resource  of  college  students. 
We  propose  that,  on  April 


Insects  will  pose  problem 


This  past  week,  final  con- 
struction of  the  Boating 
Pavillion  was  completed.  It 
consisted  simply  of  enclosing 
the  structure  in  screen. 
Whoever  was  responsible  for 
the  decision  to  do  this 
overlooked  something  quite 
paramount. 

The  Pavillion  is  built  over  a 
marshy  area  of  the  river  and 
presumably,  the  rationale  to 
screen  in  the  sides  is  because 
of  the  mosquito  problem. 
However,  there  was  nothing 
done  to  insulate  the  floor  of 
the  Pavillion  and  now,  the  in- 
sects will  easily  filter  through 
the  cracks  of  the  boards  and 
be  trapped  inside.  Anyone  in- 


side at  the  time  will  be  tasty 
targets. 

I  can  see  it  now.  Everyone 
will  smell  like  insect 
repellant  and  fight  off  mos- 
quitoes and  other  winged 
creatures  while  trying  to 
maintain  a  conversation  with 
a  friend.  Lids  will  have  to  be 
supplied  for  the  cups  in  order 
to  keep  the  bugs  out  of  beer. 
Parties  at  the  Pavillion  will 
not  be  fun,  but  rather  a 
challenge.  So  if  you  are  plann- 
ing to  have  a  party  there 
soon,  just  be  aware  that  you 
won't  be  the  only  one  having  a 
good  time. 

Shawn  Orr 
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25,  1985,  every  student  across 
America  give  up  a  lunch  or 
the  monetary  equivalent  (ap- 
proximately one  dollar).  We 
realize  that  a  normal  lunch 
costs  approximately  $2.50, 
but  because  of  the  overhead 
and  other  lunch  program  ex- 
penses, the  net  donation  is  ap- 
proximately one  dollar. 

Although  you  have  the  op- 
tion to  have  each  student  give 
up  a  dollar  in  cash,  the  prefer- 
red method  is  sacrificing  a 
lunch  through  the  meal  plan 
system.  Only  after  con- 
siderable effort  should  you 
resort  to  the  donation  of  one 
dollar.  S.A.F.E.  has  found  out 
that  many  schools  have  done 
similar  programs  and  have 
been  very  successful.  This 
shows  the  concern  of  students 
across  the  country  and  deals 
a  blow  to  the  "students  are 
apathetic"  argument,  but  the 
situation  in  Africa  calls  for  in- 
creased efforts. 

The  important  point  con- 
cerning our  proposal  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  unify  all  of 
the  students  in  a  common 
goal  and  if  we  all  put 
together,  we  can  raise  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  and 
make  an  impact  in  Africa 
that  could  save  millions  of 
lives.  If  everyone  donates  at 
least  a  dollar,  we  will  raise  10 
million  dollars. 

Our  idea  is  to  saturate  each 
school  with  as  many  letters 
and  different  angles  as  possi- 
ble. One  particular  angle  is 
the  media,  we  have  received 
great  support.  S.A.F.E.  has 
been  interviewed  by  local  and 
national  media.  S.A.F.E.  has 
been  written  up  by  USA  To- 
day, UPI,  the  Boston  Globe, 
Manchester  Union  Leader, 
and  have  recently  been  inter- 
viewed by  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  AP  and 
expect  articles  to  be  printed 
soon.  We  have  also  had  inter- 
views with  Voice  of  America 
(listening  audience  of  over  45 
million  people),  WEEI  and 
WHTT  in  Boston,  and  WGIR 
in  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

For  more  information  call 
the  Elm  office,  at  extension 
321. 

Thankyou. 

Sincerely, 

Brett  Matthews '88 

David  Steinberg  'SS 

Dartmouth  College 
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roving  reporter 

by  JOHN  CUMMINGS 


Question:  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  TO 
STEM  THE  RISING  TIDE  OF  VANDALISM 
ON  THIS  CAMPUS? 


Carlne  Tumler  — 
Junior 
Kinshasa  Zaire 

"How  about  getting  some 
real  security  guards?!  ?! " 


Dan  Gerstenlleld  — 
Junior 
RockvlUe.  Md. 

"I  teel  that  those  Involved 
in  vandalism  on  this  campus 
should  feel  the  full  brunt  of 
the  administration.  It's  an 
unnecessary  act  that 
detracts  from  the  esthetic 
bea  uty  of  the  campus. 


ret 


ll 


Calm  Pelletler 
Sparklll,N.Y. 

"Punishment  should 
definitely  be  dealt  to  any  of- 
fenders. A  clear  example  of 
this  problem  Is  the 
massacre  of  a  small  tree 
Just  outside  the  cafeteria. 
This  act  should  definitely  be 
punished,  possibly  with  bard 
labor." 


Mylene  Mogendorff 
Brussels,  Belgium 

"The  administration 
should  be  much  stricter,  in- 
stead of  its  usual  apathetic 
state.  If  nothing  is  being 
done,  there  will  be  no  end  to 
vandalism  on  campus. " 
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WATER  TOWER: 


College  landmark 
may  disappear 


The  WBtertower  which  taces  temoval  has  been  an  inspiration  to  many  WC  poets, 
among  them  an  alumnus  who  wrote  a  potody  ol  James  Dickey's  ■Sheep-child" 
called  the  "Man-cake   " 


by  KELLY  LAMOREE 

It  is  the  first  part  of  W.C. 
that  anyone  sees  when  enter- 
ing Chestertown  from  route 
213.  It  is  a  sight  common  to  all 
on  campus  as  it  looms 
overhead,  an  integral 
presence.  It  has  stood  there 
for  many  years  and  achieved 
a  near  legendary  status,  as 
well  as  serving  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  many  artists.  But  now 
the  Washington  College  water 
tower  may  move  away  or 
disappear  altogether. 

The  tower  has  been  a  part 
of  the  college  lite  tor  many 
years,  sitting  as  it  does  near 
the  new  dorms,  Kent  House, 
Hodson  Hall  and  the  Art 
House.  The  water  tower  has 
always  held  special  appeal 
for  Washington  College  ar- 
tists. The  writers  have  found 
it  especially  attractive  and 
many  short  stories  and  poems 
have  been  inspired  by  the 
tower,  the  highest  structure 
on  campus. 

It  has  affected  the  writers 
so  greatly  that  last  year,  a 
gigantic  Broadside,  contain- 


ing no  less  than  twelve  works 
inspired  by  the  tower,  was 
published.  In  addition,  some 
students  have  combined  ar- 
tistic and  literary  talents  to 
beautify  the  tower  with 
various  graffiti. 

This  fixture  and  inspiration 
does  not  actually  belong  to 
W.C,  as  one  would  believe.  It 
is  owned  by  Chestertown  and 
merely  serves  as  a  reserve 
water  supply  for  the  city  that 
just  happens  to  be  on  campus. 

This  fact  prompts  the  con- 
troversy that  now  rages  bet- 
ween W.C.  and  Chestertown. 
The  College  wants  to  get  rid 
of  it  as  part  of  the  proposed 
Gibson  Avenue  project,  while 
The  Town  leaders  adamantly 
refuse,  leaving  the  College  a 
wisp  of  an  option:  relocation. 


"Relocation  is  much  more 
likely  to  happen  at  this 
stage,"  stated  Gene  Hessey, 
Vice  President  of  Finance, 
"since  it's  the  only  thing  the 
town  will  consider."  Chester- 
town  leaders  maintain  that  a 
reserve  water  supply,  i.e.  the 


water  tower,  must  exist  in 
case  of  another  community 
inferno,  such  as  the  fire  at  the 
Loft  last  fall:  A  new  tank, 
however,  with  ten  times  the 
tower's  capacity  and  more 
than  one  million  gallons  of 
water  has  just  been  installed 
in  the  northern  part  of 
Chestertown. 

The  town  insists  that  it 
needs  more  experience  with 
the  new  tank,  which  is  mainly 
for  maintaining  water 
pressure,  and  that  there  is 
never  enough  reserve  water. 
However,  the  new  Casey 
swimming  pool  is  connected 
to  a  system  in  which  its 
water,  twice  the  tower's 
capacity,  could  be  drained  for 
use. 

"There  is  no  agreement 
about  what  will  be  done  with 
the  water  tower,  whether  its 
rusting  form  is  sound  enough 
to  withstand  relocation, 
where  it  would  be  moved  to, 
when  it  would  be  moved  and 
how  much  it  will  cost,"  said 
Hessey.  Clearly,  the  issue  is 
far  from  settled. 


Bookstore  prices  withstand  close  scrutiny 


by  ERIC  LORBERER 

Reputations  are  hard  to 
shake.  Just  ask  Dr.  Martin 
Kabat,  manager  of  the  Col- 
lege Bookstore.  His  response 
to  the  many  .allegations  that 
the  traokstore  unduly  inflates 
prices  is,  "It's  simply  untrue. 
We're  not  cleaning  up  at  all." 

According  to  the  Student 
Handlxwk,  the  bookstore  is  a 
non-profit  department  of  the 
College.  "Non-profit", 
however,  should  not  l>e  taken 
too  literally;  it  simply  means 
that  revenue  goes  directly  to 
the  College.  Bookstore 
employees  are  salaried; 
therefore,  no  one  is  personal- 
ly advantaged  by  bookstore 
profit. 

Students  note  that  local 
establishments  such  as  Drug 
Fair  offer  health  and  beauty 
aids  at  lower  prices  (see 
chart).  Laurie  Hogans,  assis- 
tant manager,  calmly  pulls 
out  invoices  that  explain  the 
discrepancy;  the  bookstore 
buys  small  quantities  from  a 
distributer  while  Drug  Fair 
buys  large  quantities  from 
the  manufacturer.  The 
bookstore's  invoices  prove 
that  their  items  are  sold  at 
the  standard  40%  markup  — 
commony  seem  on  "Let's 
Make  a  Deal"  as,  "the  sug- 
gested retail  price." 

Hogans  adds  that  she  often 
tells  students  when  local 
stores  have  sales,  "But 
students  always  say,  I  can't 
charge  at  Drug  Fair.'" 


Other  markups  are  usually 
lower.  Books  and  computer 
software,    for    instance,    are 


marked  up  20%,  which  is  "as 
low  as  we  can  go",  says 
Kabat.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  College 
Bookstores,  it  is  lower  than 
they  should  go  -  the  NACB 
recommends  a  minimum  23% 
markup  to  break  even. 

The  bookstore  helps  defray 
this  cost  in  many  small  ways, 
including  Book-Buy-Back,  or 
the  used  book  sale.  Prices  the 
bookstore  awards  students 
are  set  by  book  companies 
(who  buy  back  books  that 
students  do  not) ;  the  markup 
on  used  books  falls  t>etween  20 
-  40%,  in  proportion  to  the 
price  paid.  "Everybody  pro- 
fits from  a  used  book  sale," 
says  Kabat,  "buyer,  seller, 
college." 

The  bookstore  also  defrays 
costs  by  selling  college  mer- 
chandise. The  College  owns 
its  seal  and  its  name  and 
designates  the  bookstore  to 
administer  them.  This  is  done 
for  two  reasons;  according  to 
Kabat,  "Only  the  college  can 
profit  of  the  college,  and  the 
collge  has  the  right  to  protect 
its  name  through  merchan- 
dising." 


Although  clothing  seems 
expensive,  invoices  again 
show  the  markups  to  be  60- 
70%  behind  the  national  stan- 
dard -  "Most  businesses  take 
an  invoice  and  double  it," 
says  Hogans,  "We  don't." 
Kat>at  mentions  that  a  spot- 
ted sweater  the  tjookstore 
sells  for  $18.50  sells  for  $35.00 
in  New  York. 

The  bookstore  also  charges 
a  controversial  two  cent 
"nuisance  value"  on  postage 
stamps.  Kat>at  explains  that 


the  bookstore  is  not  a  post  of- 
fice, but  more  like  a  stamp- 
distribution  machine;  these 
machines  usually  charge  a 
nickel  extra  per  stamp. 
Kabat  is  quick  to  assert, 
however,  that  "nothuig  is 
carved  in  stone"  —  bookstore 
policy  can  be  altered  if 
students  voice  opinions  and 
suggestions. 

Kabat    came    to    the    WC 
bookstore  17  years  ago,  after 


founding  and  managing  the 
successful  East  Side 
Bookstore  in  New  York  City. 
Reminding  students  that 
other  college  bookstores  must 
tie    the    standard    for    com- 


parison,  he  issues  the  follow- 
ing challenge:  "Take  one  of 
our  Champion  Sweatshirts 
and  compare  the  price.  You 
won't  find  it  cheaper 
anywhere." 


Item 
2  razors 
Crest 
Anacin 
Dristan 


Bookstore 
$.79 
$1.59 
$1.37 
$3.48 


Drug  Fair 
$.39 
$1.19 
$1.19 
$2.99 


A   number   of  factors   combine   to  account  for  this 
discrepancy. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Area  nooks  charm  restaurant-goers 


by  CATY  COUNDJERIS 
and  CATHY  BECK 

For  students  who 
sometimes  crave  a  mid- 
morning  coffeebreak, 
"Unruh's"  and  "Amity 
Bakery  and  Coffee  Shop"  are 
two  of  Chestertown's  best 
kept  secrets. 

Both  open  before  dawn,  and 
both  boast  "great  coffee,"  but 
there  are  subtle  differences 
between  these  two  small 
cafes.  While  either  one  can  t>e 
counted  on  for  a  quiet  hour 
off -campus,  there  is  a  definite 
atmosphere  that  is  unique  to 
each. 

Unruh's  located  across 
from  the  A&P,  is  a  friendly 
bustling  restaurant.  Often 
frequented  by  college 
students  looking  for  a  change 
of  pace,  this  shop  is  usually 
filled  with  people,  both  young 
and  old. 

"I  like  the  relaxed  at- 
mosphere," said  one 
sophomore  who  goes  to 
Unruh's  regularly  with 
friends.  Indeed,  no  one  seems 
to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  there  is 


usually  someone  in  the  next 
booth  or  stool  that  will  be 
ready  to  strike  up  a  pleasant 
conversation.  With  very 
moderate  prices  and  a  menu 
that  ranges  from  donuts  to 
sandwiches,  this  shop  seems 
to  t)e  a  good  place  for  either 
breakfast  or  lunch. 

Also  inexpensive  and  equal- 
ly close-by  is  the  Amity 
Bakery  and  Coffee  Shop,  a 
small  restaurant  tucked 
away  near  Acme  in  the  Kent 
Shopping  Center.  Formerly  a 
bakery  only,  this  name  may 
be  familiar  to  sororities  or 
school  caterers,  who  rely  on 
Amity's  tor  cakes  and  other 
liaked  goods. 

For  the  past  two  years, 
however,  the  bakery  has  also 
been  a  coffee  shop.  This  fact 
seems  to  have  been  overlook- 
ed by  most  students;  as  a 
result,  the  cafe  is  quiet  and 
often  rather  secluded.  There 
is  little  chance  of  running  into 
groups  of  one's  friends  in  this 
small,  white  shop.  As  one  stu- 
dent put  it,  "It's  a  good  place 
to  go  if  you  want  to  get  away 


from  everything  for  a  little 
while." 

As  a  "coffee"  shop, 
moreover.  Amity's  is  top' 
notch:  the  coffee,  served  in 
huge  mugs,  is  rumored  to  be 
excellent.  With  this  mug  o( 
coffee  and  one  of  the  bakery's 
freshly-baked  croissants,  one 
may  have  a  quiet  breakfast  or 
break  for  less  than  $1.25. 

For  students  on  any  college 
meal  plan,  it  is  certainly  a 
treat  to  leave  campus  and  eat 
every  once  in  a  while. 
Whether  one  prefers  « 
sociable  lunch  with  friends  at 
Unruh's  or  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
pastry  while  reading  the  mor- 
ning paper,  these  two  area 
restaurants  are  places  tD 
keep  in  mind. 

Unruh's    —    5:00    a.m.-S:OII 
p.m.  Monday-Friday 

5:00  a.m.-2:30  p.m.  Satur- 
day 

5:00  a.m.-ll:00  a.m.  Sun- 
day 

Amity's    —    4:30    a-m.-S:" 
p.m.  daily 
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Teacher  evaluation  surveys  offer  students  a  chance  to  comment 
on  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  their  instructors  in  order  to  ef- 
fect a  positive  change.  Yet  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  evalua- 
tion process  at  Washington  College  is  subject  to  widely  varying 
opinion.  With  reaction  surveys  being  distributed  in  classes  next 
week,  the  entire  evaluation  system  would  benefit  from  being  ex- 
amined, to  answer  the  question... 

Do  student  evaluations  have  an  impact  ? 


by  SUE  DE  PASQUALE 

According  to  Academic 
Dean  Barbara  Mowat,  stu- 
dent opinion  can  in  fact, 
"determine  people's  fate." 
She  commented,  "We've  let 
people  go  on  the  basis  of  stu- 
dent evaluations." 

In  order  to  accurately  con- 
sider the  Dean's  assertion,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  what 
happens  to  the  surveys  after 
students  fill  them  out.  The 
lorms  are  taken  to  the  Dean's 
office.  All  written  comments 
are  retyped  by  the  Dean's 
Secretary  to  ensure  anonymi- 
ty and  the  numerical 
responses  are  fed  into  a  com- 
puter for  compilation. 

Once  Dean  Mowat  an- 
nounces that  the  results 
have  been  tabulated,  pro- 
fessors are  then  invited  to  go 
to  Bunting  Hall  to  read  over 
the  returns  privately.  Some 
instructors  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Dean  if  they 
wish  to  clarify  the  reasons 
behind  certain  responses. 
This  stage  of  the  evaluation 
process  is  intended  to  point 
out  individual  areas  of 
strength  or  weakness. 

But  the  opinion  surveys 
also  fulfill  a  second  objective. 
The  faculty  appointments  and 
Tenure  Committee  uses  the 
survey  results  to  act  on  re- 
quests for  promotion,  salary 
increase,  re-appointment  and 
tenure.  After  serving  five 
years  at  the  College,  faculty 
members  routinely  come 
before  the  Committee  to  re- 
quest tenure.  If  it  is  denied, 
the  members  do  not  stay  on. 


ONLY  ONE  INSTRUMENT 

Professor  Nate  Smith,  who 
served  as  Dean  from  1973-75 
and  in  1981-82,  said  that  the 
student  evaluations  are 
"very,  very  carefully  used," 
by  the  Appointments  and 
Tenure  Committee.  "The 
Committee  is  hungry  for 
materials  of  all  kinds...  and 
wants  every  bit  of  evidence  it 
can  get,"  he  commented. 

Most  professors  assert  that 
student  opinion  is  not  the  only 
decisive  factor  in  tenure  deci- 
sions. Committee  member 
Dr.  Frank  Creegan  said,  "It's 
one  important  piece  of  in- 
formation... but  not  the  only 
instrument."  Recommenda- 
tions from  department 
chairmen  and  colleagues  also 
play  a  role,  he  said. 

Professor  of  Sociology, 
Stephen  Cades  agreed  with 
Creegan:  "It's  not  the  only 
tool  ...  it  doesn't  make  or 
•reak  a  faculty  member." 


Currently,  non-tenured  pro- 
fessors are  required  to 
undergo  student  evaluations 
each  semester,  while  tenured 
instructors  must  submit  only 
on  a  "regular"  basis.  Such 
privelege  is  opposed  by  some 
students  and  professors. 
Chairman  of  the  Student 
Academic  Board,  Chip  Mc- 
Cleod,  echoed  the  contention 
of  his  Board  that,  "Every  pro- 
fessor should  be  evaluated 
every  semester,  whether 
they  are  tenured  or  not." 

Dean  Mowat  said  that, 
"There's  no  flat  rule  on  it 
(evaluating  tenured  pro- 
fessors)." However,  she  has 
requested  every  professor  to 
distribute  opinion  surveys  for 
the  spring  evaluation  period. 
Professor  Martin  Kabat  sees 
a  need  for  a  greater  regulari- 
ty in  the  process;  "What  we 
have  now  are  reams  and 
reams  of  old  paper  which  con- 


tain little  more  than  forgotten 
comments,"  said  Kabat.  He 
continued,  "If  any  evaluation 
is  to  have  meaning  it  must  be 
integrated  ...  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing process  of  evaluation 
which  each  faculty  member 
undergoes." 

FORM  IMPROVEMENT 
NEEDED 


The  evaluation  form  used  in 
most  recent  years  was  com- 
posed of  36  yes/no  questions 
designed  to  measure  profes- 
sional teaching  ability  and 
personal  qualities.  Space  at 
the  end  of  the  form  is  provid- 
ed for  additional  comments. 

Dean  Mowat  has  revised 
the  survey  this  spring,  shif- 
ting its  focus  from  the 
"idiosyncrasies  of  individual 
professors"  to  an  evaluation 
of  the  actual  course.  The 
Dean  believes  that  the  new  21- 
question  survey  will  prove 
helpful    in    "rethinking    the 


syllabus"  of  a  course  in  order 
to  increase  its  effectiveness. 

Despite  this  revision,  many 
professors  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  multiple  choice  for- 
mat traditionally  used  at 
W.C.  Many  agree  that  the 
percentages  compiled  by  the 
computer  are  not  effective  in- 
dicators. Said  Nate  Smith, 
"By  and  large  it's  the  com- 
ments that  catch  the  eye 
more.  The  numbers  tend  to 
average  out.  I  don't  care 
much  for  the  current  form  — 
it's  a  lot  of  paper  pushing." 


admits  that  student  response 
would  be  minimal.  In  addi- 
tion, Dean  Mowat  asserted 
that  retyping  all  the  com- 
ments, while  keeping  them 
confidential,  would  prove  an 
impossible  task. 

Professor  Stephen  Cades 
supplied  a  different  reason 
for  the  inadequacy  of  the 
form  used  at  W.C.  "I  don't 
much  like  the  form  ...  it's 
never  been  validated  in  a 
technical  sense,"  he  explain- 
ed. "I  like  documents  which 
are    formally     valid,     that 


"What  we  have  now  are  reams 
and  reams  of  old  paper ... " 


Dr.  Creegan  concurred 
with  Smith,  he  believes  that 
student  comments  provide  in- 
sight not  easily  gained  by 
statistics.  However,  students 
do  not  often  take  the  time  or 
the  initiative  to  provide 
helpful  suggestions. 

Smith  believes  an  essay  for- 
mat would  be  most  useful,  but 


measure  what  they  claim  to." 
The  Sociology  professor  sug- 
gests using  a  statiscally  pro- 
ven survey  created  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service. 


ARE  STUDENTS  GOOD 
JUDGES? 

Dean  Mowat  believes 
students  are  in  a  legitimate 
position  to  evaluate  pro- 
fessors. "I've  personally 
found  students  to  be  in- 
valuable when  I'm  teaching. 
Their  responses  ...  have 
helped  me  to  become  a  better 
teacher." 

Dr.  Creegan  agreed  with 
this  sentiment,  "Students  are 
in  the  best  position  to  (deter- 
mine) ....  whether  or  not 
goals  set  by  teachers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  have 
been  met." 

However,  some  WC  instruc- 
tors question  a  student's  abili- 
ty to  judge  a  professor's 
knowledge  of  subject  matter. 
Dr.  Kabat  maintains  that  pro- 
fessors should  be  evaluated 
by  colleagues  who  sit  in  on 
classes. 

Dean  Mowat  takes  issue 
with  the  suggestion.  She  said 
that  a  professor's  knowledge 
is  judged  through  his  publish- 
ed works.  Teaching  ability, 
she  reiterated  is  best  judged 
by  students. 

Both  the  Dean  and  the  Col- 
lege's professors  stress  the 
need  for  students  to  approach 
the  survey  distributed  next 
week  in  a  thoughtful  manner. 
"There's  a  myth  on  campus 
that  these  aren't  taken 
seriously.  Students  should 
know  they  are  taken  quite 
seriously,"  concluded  Dean 
Mowat. 
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Coping  with 
college  tensions 

The  semester's  end  may 
bring  on  symptoms  of 
stress,  but  there  are 
avenues  of  release... 


by  CATHY  BECK 
Exams,  papers,  finals  to  any  college 
student,  these  factors  can  add  up  to  one 
thing :  stress.  As  the  end  of  the  semester  ap- 
proaches, it  may  appear  that  one's  work  is 
endless,  and  that  time  has  suddenly 
become  nonexistant. 

Stress  is  a  factor  in  everyone's  life,  but 
for  the  college  student  there  seem  to  be 
many  more  pressures.  Living  in  the 
relatively  contained  environment  of  the 
campus,  for  example,  a  student  may  begin 
to  feel  trapped  in  this  world;  or  as  summer 
nears,  one  may  be  anxious  about  leaving 
the  college  for  the  sununer. 

WHAT  IS  STRESS? 
As  one  pamphlet  on  the  subject  sunv- 
marized,  stress  is  'the  pressure  of  outside 
factors  that  makes  one  tense."  Although  a 
small  amount  of  stress  is  inherent  in  daily 
existence,  when  too  many  pressures  build 
at  once  there  can  be  physical  manifesta- 
tions of  the  rising  tension. 

Speaking  of  college  students  in  par- 
ticular. Counselor  Bonnie  Miehaelson  ex- 
plained, "Symptoms  of  stress  -  insomnia, 
fatigue,  depression,  rapid  pulse  -  are  all 
common  to  people  around  here,  because 
many  students  operate  under  a  high  level  of 
anxiety.  The  sources  of  the  stress  seem  to 
be  multi-determined:  its  not  just  a  paper  or 
one  exam,  but  a  whole  number  of  things  at 
once." 

The  symptoms  that  result  from  this  are 
varied,  as  Miehaelson  indicated.  There 
may  be  a  frightening  anxiety  state,  where 
one's  pulse' races,  head  spins,  body  shakes, 
and  breathing  becomes  irregular.  Or  there 
may  be  the  more  subtle  development  of 
depression,  marked  by  a  general  apathy 
and  withdrawal.  In  either  case,  a  prolong- 
ed state  is  detrimental  to  both 
psychological  and  mental  health. 

LEARNING  TO  COPE 
The  key  to  dealing  with  stress  successful- 
ly, however,  is  not  as  complicated  as  most 


people  think.  'Learning  to  cope  with  pro- 
blems in  a  way  that  will  work  for  you  is  the 
most  important  (thing I  to  develop,"  stated 
Miehaelson.  She  added,  "Sometimes  cop- 
ing involves  confronting  the  problem,  but 
sometimes  it  means  to  forget  about  it  lor  a 
little  while." 

Some  students  have  already  learned  this 
Tony  Nardinocchi,  a  junior  psychology  ma- 
jor, explained  his  way  of  alleviating  tension 
in  stressful  times.  "Papers  in  general  tend 
to  frighten  me,  but  when  I  feel  tense  I  talk 
to  someone  about  the  way  I  feel.  I  find  that 
through  talking  I  can  sort  out  my  own  feel- 
ings and  nervousness,  and  can  better 
decide  what  action  to  take  ' ' 

Other  students  choose  to  take  breaks  and 
relax,  engaging  in  activities  not  related  to 
whatever  their  pressures  may  be. 
Sophomore  Meg  Kerwan  confirmed  this 
about  herself  when  she  described  her  par- 
ticular method  for  coping  in  these  tension- 
filled  weeks:  "I  reserve  a  little  bit  of  time 
each  day  for  myself  to  do  whatever  I  want 
—  to  go  swimming,  sit  out  on  the  dock,  or 
bike  ride." 

These  are  healthy  ways  to  deal  with 
stress;  unfortunately,  they  aren't  always 
the  types  students  may  choose.  In  hectic 
times,  eating  habits  may  deteriorate,  sleep 
may  be  sacrificed,  or  drugs  and  alcohol 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  personal 
well-being.  As  Miehaelson  warned,  "These 
are  ways  to  avoid  the  problem,  rather  than 
face  it.  You  can't  walk  away  (in  any  form)  - 
you  have  to  face  it." 

So  if  it  seems  like  your  time  is  signed 
away  for  the  next  three  weeks,  don't 
allow  yourself  to  become  too  tense  and  ner- 
vous. Stress  is  an  inevitable  part  of  life, 
especially  this  period  of  life,  but  it  can  be 
controlled.  Through  exercise,  relaxation, 
deep  breathing,  and  other  methods, 
students  are  learning  to  ward  off  the  end-of- 
the-semester  "freakouts." 


in  brief 


pdewey 


Donor  week 

Hoping  to  achieve  a  goal  of 
500  organ  donors,  the  Na- 
tional Kidney  Foundation  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  has  set  the 
week  of  April  21-28  as  an 
awareness  week  on  WC.'s 
campus. 

The  awareness  week  has 
been  set  aside  to  promote  the 
universal  donor  card. 

Sophomore  Claire  Yaniga, 
who  coordinates  charity  ac- 
tivities for  the  SGA,  will  be 
coordinating  volunteers  to 
assist  with  the  sign-in. 


RA  's  chosen 


y/)      7n*.i«fr' 


The  following 
appointed  RAs 
academic  year: 

Claire  Batthany 

Aina  Carlsson 

Walter  Cox 

Chris  DiPietro 

PaulEichler 

Jack  Gilden 

Lyle  Himebaugh 

John  KeUy 

Susan  Kolls 

LisaLedwin 

Tom  McVan 


are  the  newly 
for  the  next 


Tommy  Moore 
Irene  Nicolaidis 
Cindy  Ray 
Todd  Rowley 
Jenny  Sapp 
Steve  Schmidt 
Callie  Jo  Sessions 
Kristin  Thomas 
Tammy  Tiehel 
ZoeLynneWeil 


Party 

After  the 

Washington  College 

Salisbury  State 

Lacrosse  Game 

on  Sunday,  April  28, 1985 

sponsored  by  the 

Mardel  Washington  College 

Alumni  Chapter 

at 

Canal  Woods  Swnn  Club 

Picnic  Area 

in  Salisbury 

(south  of  Rt.  13  from 

Stadiura-look  for  signs) 

Hot  Dogs-Beer 

Wine-Sodas 

(Bring  your  own  chair) 

S2.00  per  person 

Tickets  available 

at  the 
Alumni  House 


INNS  OF  KENT 


Bed  and 

Breakfast  Inns 

Serving  Historic 

Chestertown 

Elegant  •  Charming  ^ 

Quaint 'Rustic/ 


778 -INNS 


SUNGLASSES 

byBAUSCH&LOMB 


Forney's  Jewelry 


106  Cross  St. 
778-1966 


It's  Greek  to  me 

Sororities  survive  initiation, 
Theta's  sponsor  party 
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by  NANCY  KLOS 

Well,  it's  that  time  again. 
No,  not  baseball  season  or 
thesis-panic  week,  but 
HEINEKENtime! 

Yes,  and  the  memories 
come  rushing  back  of  the 
year  you  bribed  half  the 
fraternity  to  fix  the  raffle. 

Remember  the  time  you 
practically  maimed 
somebody  who  stole  your 
beer  tickets?  That's  enter- 
tainment! 

The  Theta's  should  get  a 
great  turnout  this  weekend. 
After  all,  75  cent  Heiney 
would  definitely  fall  into  the 
"offer  you  can't  refuse" 
category. 


Besides,  everybody  knows 
that  Classic  Theta  Chi  tunes 
beat  "Hot  Hits"  anyday  of  the 
week. 

On  the  sober  side,  con- 
gratulations to  the  new 
sisters  of  AOTT  and  AXn.  In- 
itiation ceremonies  were  held 
last  Thursday  for  the  Chi's 
and  last  Monday  for  the  Pi's. 

As  for  the  Zeta's  well. ..the 
sisters  know,  maybe  the 
shadow  knows,  but  I  don't 
have  any  idea  when  they  in- 
itiate, so  congratulations  in 
advance. 

Don't  forget  to  come  to 
Saturday's  Lacrosse  Game. 
The  Alpha  Chi's  will  be  sell- 
ing sodas,  so  come  out  to  root 
for  the  team  and  eat  lots  of 
salty  food.  Please. 


-notes  from  the  kitchen- 


Thefts  from  Dining  Hall  violate  Honor  Code 


by  DARRELL  JESTER 
I  would  like  to  address  —  in 
a  different  context  — 
Washington  College's  Honor 
Code  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  AprU  12th  Elm  editorial. 

Theft.  The  American 
Heritage  Dictionary  defines 
theft  as  the  act  of  stealing. 
The  American  Heritage  Dic- 
tionary defines  stealing  as 
"to  take  away  without  right 
or  permission."  The  reason 
that  I  have  put  the  definition 
for  these  two  words  in  my  ar- 
ticle is  because  theft,  which  is 
a  criminal  term  for  stealing, 
occurs  in  the  dining  hall 
everyday. 


A  recent  example  of  this 
was  last  Thursday.  The  Food 
Service  purchased  a  new  type 
of  water  glass  for  the  Main 
Dining  Room.  This  new  type 
of  glass  was  purchased 
because  it  had  a  heavier  base 
and  therefore  was  not  as  easy 
to  break.  One  hundred  forty- 
tour  new  glasses  were  put  in- 
to circulation  at  lunch  time  on 
Thursday.  By  the  time  of  Pre- 
Freshman  Day  Luncheon  on 
Saturday,  none  of  the  new 
water  glasses  were  left.  One 
hundred  forty-tour  glasses 
had  been  stolen  within  two 
days.  In  dollar  terms,  over 
$50  worth  of  glasses  had  been 


stolen.  Now  fifty  dollars  may 
not  sound  Uke  much,  but  if 
you  consider  this  is  just  a  two 
day  loss  —  imagine  this  cost 
compounded  for  the  entire 
semester. 

Throughout  the  school 
year,  silverware,  plates, 
bowls,  and  glassware  have 
disappeared  from  the  dining 
hall.  All  of  these  items  cost 
money.  These  items  are  paid 
for  from  the  $750  per 
semester  board  rate  that  you, 
the  student,  are  charged. 

However,  when  these  items 
are   stolen   from   our   inven- 


tory, the  Food  Service  has  no 
alternative  but  to  replace 
these  stolen  items.  'These 
replacement  costs  may  be  a 
contributing  factor  to  a  board 
rate  increase.  Remember, 
when  you  take  something 
from  the  dining  hall,  you  are 
not  stealing  from  Washington 
College  —  you  are  stealing 
from  yourselves. 


The  Washington  College 
Food  Service  supports  a  re- 
examination of  the  virtues  in- 
toned in  the  Honor  Code.  This 


direct  action  would  benefit 
not  only  Washington  College, 
but  also  the  Washington  Col- 
lege student. 


Fri.,  Sun.,  Mon. 
7:30  p.m. 
Bill  Smith 


PLAY  YOUR  LUCKY 
LOTTO  NUMBERS 

The  Maryland  State  Lottery 

Phil's  Farm  Mkt. 

T/A  Michael's  Mkt. 

Liquor*  Wine  •  Beer 

Subs,  Deli,  Groceries 

Open  20  hours  daily 

Hand-Dipped  Ice  Cream 

Having  a  Party?  Call  now. 


FlatlandRd. 


778-1893 


Chestertown 


3:00  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 


——campus  calendar- 

Friday,  April  19 
Baseball  vs.  Salisbury  State  College 
Film  Series  —  "La  Truite; "  Bill  Smith 


Saturday,  April  20 
Softball  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
Crew  vs.  Villanova  and  LaFayette  College 
10:00  a.m. :  Alumni  Council  Meeting;  Alumni  House 
1 :0D  p.m. :  Women's  Lacrosse  vs.  Notre  Dame  College 
1:30  p.m.:   Dedication  of  the  Lelia  Hynson  Pavillion 
Washington  College  Boating  Park 
3:30p.m.:  Men's  Lacrosse  vs.  Washington  and  Lee 

Sunday,  April  21 
7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series  — "La  Truite;"  Bill  Smith 

Monday,  April  22 
Women's  Tennis  at  Gallaudet  College 
4:00  p.m.:   Literary  House  Talks  —  Professor  George 
Shivers  on  "Garcia  Marquez; "  Literary  House 
7 :30  p.m. :  Film  Series  —  "La  Truite; "  BUI  Smith 

Tuesday,  April  23 
Baseball  at  Western  Maryland  College 
Men's  Tennis  at  Salisbury  State  University 
Softball  at  Gallaudet  College 

Wednesday,  April  24 
Women's  Lacrosse  at  Goucher  College 

Thursday,  April  25 
Baseball  at  Delaware  Valley  College 
Softball  at  Notre  Dame  College 
2 :  00  p.m. :  Men's  Tennis  vs.  Saint  Mary's  College 
3:00  p.m.:  Women's  Tennis  vs.  Western  Maryland  Col- 
elge 

7:00  p.m.:  Library  and  Writer's  Union  Film  Series 
"Chaucer's  England  and  the  Swan  of  Avon;"  Miller 
Library  Basement 
7:30  p.m.:  William  James  Forum  "Medical  Ethics"  by 
Brian  Schrag,  ecucator;  Sophie  Kerr  Room 
8:00  p.m.:  Drama  Dept.  —  "Fool  For  Love"  and  "Back 
Bog  Beast  Bait ; '  '^Tawes  Theatre 


SGA  issues 

Food  Service 

student  survey. 


The  major  trends  resulting 
from  the  SGA  circulated  Food 
Service  Survey  are  listed 
below.  The  purpose  behind 
the  survey  is  to  acquaint  the 
SGA  with  the  feelings  of  the 
students  concerning  the  Food 
Service  in  order  to  enable  the 
SGA  to  present  the  findings  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors  and 
Governors  on  Saturday. 
Students  desire: 

— a  more  varied  Sunday 
Brunch  menu 

— more  than  one  meal  plan 

—second  helpings  on  Satur- 
day night 

—  longer  meal  hours 
(especially  Saturday  Brunch 
and  Dinner) 

—simpler  fare  (no  more 
gourmet  experiments) 

Students  also  feel  rushed 
when  'he  Food  Service  is 
catering  an  event  in  Hynson 
Lounge  and  feel  that  they  are 
treated  as  a  nuisance  on  such 
nights.  The  student  Food  Ser- 
vice employees  expressed  a 
need  to  be  paid  more. 


fMlSS  D'S 
SNACKBAR 

HOURS; 

mam. 

SIIIDAY 
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The  Drama  Department  presents  ... 


fine  arts 


Sam  Shepard's  evolution  of  confusion 


Cowboys  and  car-racers 
meet  in  an  atmosphere  that 
will  lead  them  to  their  identi- 
ty. At  the  end  of  the  play  all  of 
the  characters  peel  away  a 
layer  of  themselves,  reveal- 
ing, in  some  sense,  what  they 
really  are. 

In  FOOL  FOR  LOVE,  (first 
produced  in  L.A.  in  1983  and 
still  running  in  New 
York),    Shepard    shifts    the 


focus  from  confusion 
manifested  in  the  play  as  a 
whole  to  a  confusion  within  its 
individual  characters. 
Although  Shepard  is  more 
blatant  in  his  use  of  fantasy 
and  mythology  in  BACK  BOG 
BEAST  BAIT,  FOOL  FOR 
LOVE  is  no  less  fantastical. 

In  FOOL  FOR  LOVE,  Ed- 
die, May,  and  the  Old  Man 
each  tell  their  own  version  of 


the  same  story;  each  version 
is  different.  None  of  them 
thinks  that  the  story  is  in- 
vented; each  of  them  really 
believes  that  his  version  is  the 
"true"  story.  The  "true" 
story  then,  in  a  sense, 
becomes  what  each  of  them 
think  it  should  be.  Each  of 
them  is  searching  for  their 
role  in  the  story,  and  when 
they  can't  find  it  or  can't  ac- 


by  MARGE  BETLEY 

"I  told  ya'  about  my 
dreams,  Shadow,  Now  don't 
begrudge  me  that.  A  man  can 
dream,  can't  he?"  Slim, 
BACK  BOG  BEAST  BAIT 

"Ya'  see  that  picture  over 
there?  Ya'  see  that?  Ya' 
know  who  that  is?  That's  the 
woman  of  my  dreams.  That's 
who  that  is.  And  she's  mine. 
She's  all  mine.  Forever.  The 
Old  Man,  FOOL  FOR  LOVE 

The  dichotomy,  or  more 
precisely  perhaps,  the  confu- 
sion between  fantasy  and 
reality,  between  myth  and 
life  has  been  a  pervasive 
theme  in  the  plays  of  Sam 
Shepard.  As  Shepard's 
writing  has  evolved,  his  focus 
on  this  confusion  has  moved 
inward  towards  the  bullseye 
target  of  what  he  calls  "an 
essential  thing  that  we're 
born  with...  what  (we)  know 
to  be  (ourselves)." 

In  his  early  plays,  such  as 
BACK  BOG  BEAST  BAIT, 
(first  produced  in  1971), 
Shepard  concentrated  more 
on  the  form  and  tone  of  the 
work  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
on  individual  characters. 
Consequently  the  confusion 
between  fantasy  and  reality 
is  seen  most  clearly  in  the 
form  of  the  piece  and  in  the 
characters  as  a  collective 
group.  Slim  is  a  gunslinger 
straight  out  of  the  old  west, 
and  yet  his  sidekick  Shadow 


was  at   one  time  a   stock-car        Leslie  Hewett.  skip  IVIiddlelon.  and  Ann  Jackman  rehearse  their  roles  in  the  Drama  Department's  production  of  Sam 


driver. 


Shepard's  FOOL  FOR  LOVE. 


cept  it,  they  manufacture  a 
new  one. 

Confusion  and  contradic- 
tion between  fantasy  and 
reality  is  only  one  of  the  many 
dichotomies  manifested  in 
the  plays  of  Sam  Shepard.  As 
Richard  Oilman  notes,  many 
of  Shepard's  plays  are  "ex- 
traordinarily resistant  to 
thematic  exegesis."  It  is 
precisely  this  resistance, 
however,  that  has  drawn  so 
many  directors,  actors,  and 
dramatic  critics  to  Shepard's 
work. 

.Sam  Shepard  is  a  Pulitzer- 
Prize  Winning  Playwright 
known  for  his  American  " 
style  of  writing.  Also  an  ac- 
tor, Shepard  has  starred  in 
recent  films  such  as 
FRANCES,  THE  RIGHT 
STUFF  and  COUNTR  Y. 

The  Washington  College 
Drama  Department  will  team 
the  rarely-produced  BACK 
BOG  BEAST  BAIT  with  the 
Broadway  hit  FOOL  FOR 
LOVE,  both  one-acts,  on  April 
25,  26,  and  27  in  Tawes 
Theatre,  8p.m.  each  evening. 

Both  plays  will  be  directed 
by  drama  prulcs.'<nr  Rick 
Davis.  The  cusi  include 
Claire  Batthany,  Chas 
Foster,  Jeremiah  Foster, 
Tim  Maloney,  Steve  Mum- 
ford  and  ZoeLynne  Weil  in 
BACK  BOG;  and  Leslie 
Hewett,  Ann  Jackman,  John 
McDanolds,  and  Skip  Mid- 
■  dleton  in  FOOL  FOR  LOVE  - 
Admission  for  students  is 
free. 


Speaker  examines  China  today 


Wang  Xuexia 
International 


n  spoke  on  "China  Today"  In  a  lecture  sponsored  by  the  newly  formed 
Relations  Club. 


byNEILRIFKIND 
Wang  Xuexian,  First 
Secretary  of  the  Permanent 
Mission  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  spoke  on 
"China's  Role  in  the  World" 
last  Wednesday  night  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room. 

The  lecture/discussion  was 
sponsored  by  the  Interna- 
tional Relations  Club.  This 
organization,  formed  last 
semester,  provides  a  fonmi 
for  the  discussion  of  interna- 


HAIR  PORT 

KENT  PLAZA 

Family  Haircutters 
and  Styling 

No  Appointment 
Necesscury 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

MON.,THUR.  AND  FRI.  OPEN 

TIL  7:00  P.M. 


Only  two 
more  weeks 
of  classes... 


^rdsticS 


FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 

325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN.  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


i^J^  Brambles 

"^^  MENSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

DOWNTOWN  PHONE 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  1301)  778-6090 


tional  affairs  by  students, 
faculty,  administration,  and 
community  members 
through  meetings  and  lec- 
tures such  as  that  of  Mr. 
Wang. 

Wang  spoke  from  his  per- 
sonal experience  and  profes- 
sional position  of  Security 
Council  Delegate  at  the 
United  Nations.  He  presented 
the  basic  goals  of  Chinese 
foreign  and  domestic  policies 
briefly  then  opened  the  floor 


to  questions  as  that  "Is  the 
easiest  way  for  us  to  learn 
from  one  another   ' 

Wang  answered  questions 
ranging  from  the  Cultural 
Revolution  of  the  1960's  to 
China's  contemporary 
economic  policies.  A  special 
emphasis  was  put  on  the  nor- 
malization of  relations  bet- 
ween China  and  other  na- 
tions, including  the  United 
States. 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10%  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 

778-2988 
Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

We  Cosh  Student  Checks  with  Proper  I.D. 


Live  Entertainment 
at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 

"Pony  Express" 

Saturday,  April  20 
8:30-12:30 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


Psychological  stigma 
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Lecturer  discusses  memory 


VIA  WAVE  TRAVEL 
&  CRUISES 

Richard  N.  Foley,  CTC,  Pres. 

4f^^^  One  of  the  Originators 

^HUe^  of  Ttte  Personalized 

^^^^  Group  Travel  Concept... 


ALL  LIN  ES- 
Tourt  •  Cruiias 
Air -Rail 
Ship  -  Motor 


MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  HONORED 

Over  SO  Yean  ofCamalatite  Travel 
Experience  la  Mote  Tban  100  Countries  Is 
Your  Asserance  of  Professional  Etcelleace. 

TRAVELERS' CHEQUES 

TRAVEL  INSURAIMCE  AT  IMO  CHARGE 

FOREIGN  CAR  PURCHASE 

97  S.  Queen  St.,  Chestertown,  Md. 

778-5400 

BALTIMORE  OFFICES - 
828-5655  and  838-5726 


Coley        Charlie        Laura 


Ye  Olde  Towne  Barber  &  Stylists 

A  &  P  Parking  Lot 
Chestettown.  Maryland  21620 


open 
Monday-Saturday 


fhone 
g-4771 


by  MAX  CONOVER 

Dr.  Darlene  W.  Howard  lec- 
tured on  the  effects  of  aging 
on  memory  last  Wed.  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  room.  Howard, 
an  associate  professor  of 
psychology  at  Georgetown 
University,  received  her  B.A. 
from  Juniata  College  and  her 
PhD.  from  Brown  University. 

There  are  two  ways  to 
study  aging.  From  the  inside, 
elderly  people  describe  how 
they  feel  their  mental  pro- 
cesses have  changed.  From 
the  outside,  psychologists 
study  the  observable  effects 
of  aging  upon  mental  pro- 
cesses. Howard  stated  that 
her  field  of  work  applies  ex- 
perimental psychology  to  the 
study  of  aging. 

From  the  inside,  elderly 
people  find  that  their  forget- 
fulness  increases,  work  fin- 
ding becomes  more  difficult, 
and  arbitrary  connections 
such  as  names  and  faces  are 
harder  to  form.  From  the  out- 
side, psychologists  find  that 
there  is  a  general  slowing  in 
mental  processes.  Dr. 
i  Howard  stated  that  this  slow- 


ing can  be  seen  in  activities 
such  as  motor  skills,  stimuli 
perception,  memory  search, 
and  testing. 

Howard  stated  that  some 
defects  in  sensory  perception, 
that  occurs  with  age,  are  not 
always  due  to  the  sensory 
organs,  but  sometimes  due  to 
some  sort  of  cognitive  loss. 


to     pathological     problems, 
such  as  Alzheimer's  disease. 

Howard  conducted  several 
experiments  to  study  the 
nature  of  normal  aging  and 
memory.  Her  experiments 
worked  on  the  hypothesis  that 
memory  is  based  on  a  web  of 
interconnections    of    related 


"...elderly  people  find  that  their 

forgetful  ness  increases  ,  word 

finding  becomes  more  difficult.. 


For  example,  if  an  elderly 
person  complains  of  a  com- 
munication problem,  the 
cause  may  not  be  a  hearing 
problem,  but  a  cognitive  pro- 
blem dealing  with  speech 
perception.  Buying  a  hearing 
aid  would  therefore  not  be  the 
answer. 

Howard  found  in  her 
studies  that  there  is  not  much 
cognitive  loss  in  normal  ag- 
ing; most  cognitive  losses  in 
elderly  people  are  due  more 


ideas  and  meanings.  When  a 
person  thinks  of  a  word  he 
may  attach  several  meanings 
to  it.  For  example,  when  one 
thinks  of  Chestertown,  one 
may  associate  it  with  the  col- 
lege or  duck  hunting,  depen- 
ding upon  previous  personal 
experiences.  This  cognitive 
process  is  called  priming. 
Howard  found  that  the  main 
effect  of  aging  on  priming 
was  that  of  a  time  factor, 
(i.e.)  that  eldelry  people  re- 
quire more  time  for  priming. 


Academic  housing  increases 


(continued  from  page  1 } 

mon  study  interests  spill  over 

I  into     their    extra-curricular 

pursuits?"    pondered    Dean 

Maxcy. 


There  are  obvious 
theoretical  benefits  to  living 
in  such  proximity  with  fellow 
students  all  majoring  in  the 
same  subject.   According  to 


IPGI 


"Porky's  Revenge' 
at  the 
Chestertown  Movie  Theater 

*" '""    778-1575 


Hours:  Fri.-Sun.  7  61  p.m 
IWon.-Thurs.  7:46  p.nt. 


rob«rt  p«nniagtofi 

Q  Studio  for 

Bait  (txnlXtB 


111  MvUi  cross  St. 


77t-ftt1l 


77t-«llt 


Kent  Ptinfiiif  Corp. 

ALL  PRINTING 

from  business  cards  to  books 

from  black  and  white  to  full  color 


Crotc  and  Cannon  Stt. 
Chestertown,  MD 


Phone77t-2«12 
Weelcdoytl-Sp.m. 


the  proiessors  who  initiated 
the  special  housing,  the  en- 
vironment will  aid  the 
students  in  their  studies 
because  of  this  constant  con- 
tact with  each  other. 

Yet  social  preferences  are 
not  necessarily  determined' 
by  academics,  so  the  success 
of  this  new  project  can  only 
be  judged  after  next  year's 
trial. 

Judging  from  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  requests 
for  special  interest  housing 
this  year,  students  do  enjoy 
living  with  others  with 
similar  interests  and  will  con- 
tinue todo  so  In  the  future. 


AHENTION 

GRADUATING 

SENIORS 

«ii 

TWO  FULL-TIME 

POSITIONS  AVAILABLE 

AUGUST  15, 1985- 

DECEMBER1S,198S 

WASHINGTON  COLIiGE 
ADMISSIONS  REPRESENTATIVE 


LETTER  OF  APPLICATION. 
RESUME.  AND  TWO  FACULTY 
RECOMMENDATIONS  RE- 
QUIRED. CLOSING  DATE  FOR 
APPLICATIONS  IS  MAY  2.  FOR 
ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
CONTACT: 


KEVIN  COVENET 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21  la 
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sports 


Sho'women  lax  evens  record 


by  ERIC  LEE 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is 
women's  lacrosse  at 
Washington  College.  Coach 
Nancy  Dick's  players  stayed 
out  of  the  limelight  in  early 
April  due  to  an  uneven 
schedule  which  kept  them 
idle  for  eight  consecutive 
days.  They  were  then  called 
on  to  face  four  opponents  in 
six  days. 

The  team  first  took  on 
Dickinson  in  a  make-up  game 
postponed  from  March  30th. 
With  the  score  deadlocked  at 
IS  at  the  end  of  regulation 
play,  the  Shorewomen  car- 
ried their  never-say-die  at- 
titude into  overtime.  Junior 
Karen  DiChiara  scored  her 
third  goal  of  the  game  with  30 
seconds  in  the  overtime 
period  to  seal  the  19-18  win. 

Encouraged  by  the  thrilling 
victory,  the  squad  returned  to 
Chestertown  for  a  weekend 
home  stand  against  two  tough 
opponents.  Held  to  single 
digit  scores  in  both  games, 
W.C.  suffered  two  disappoin- 
ting losses. 

In  Saturday's  game,  Mid- 
Atlantic  Conference  foe  Get- 
tysburg took  a  3-0  lead  before 
attack  wing  Amy  Farmer 
registered  W.C.'s  first  goal. 
The  visiting  Bullets  respond- 
ed with  three  consecutive 
scores  in  a  2M>  minute  span. 
Gettysburgh  outshot  the  hosts 
24-6  in  the  first  half,  and,  even 
with  a  sterling  performance 
by  W.C.  goalie  Debbie  Zaiser, 
led  6-1  at  halftime. 

The  Sho'women's  efforts  to 
catch  up  proved  to  be  an 
uphill  climb.  Errant  passes 
and  mconsistent  ball  control 

Tennis  kills  Jays 

by  FRED  WYMAN 

Following  disappointing 
setbacks  to  Middle  Atlantic 
Conference  power  Swar- 
thmore  College  and  Haver- 
ford  College,  the  Washington 
College  Men's  Tennis  team 
got  back  on  the  winning  track 
by  pounding  Johns  Hopkins 
University  9-0  and  thrashing 
Catholic  University  9-0. 

The  Shoremen  hiked  their 
record  to  13-7  overall  and  8-2 
since  spring  break. 
Washington's  victory  over 
Catholic  University  tied  a 
school  record  for  most  wins  in 
a  season.  The  last  time  a  W.C. 
net  team  registered  eight  vic- 
tories was  in  1974. 

Straight  set  wins 
predominate-d  in 
Washington's  triumph  over 
Johns  Hopkins  Saturday,  A  7- 
5, 6-3  win  by  Freshman  David 
Dill  at  number  six  proved  to 
be  the  clincher  in  handing  the 
Blue  Jay's  their  4th  defeat 
against  9  wins. 

Joining  Dill  with  straight 
set  lifins  were:  Paul  Bress, 
Tim  Gray,  Ross  Coleman, 
and  David  Marshall.  Claudio 
Gonzalez  after  losing  6-3  in 
the  first  set  rallied  to  beat 
Dave  Hannon  6-3.  6-3. 

Net  only  did  the  victory 
over  Catholic  University  tie  a 
school  record  but  it  also 
knocked  the  Cardinals  from 
the   ranks  of   the   unbeaten. 


led  to  missed  opportunities. 
W.C.'s  frustration  was  sym- 
bolically marked  by  Amy 
Farmer's  ejection  for 
roughing  a  Gettysburg 
player.  Retreating  to  the 
bench,  the  BelAir  (Md.) 
native  voiced  her  opinions 
about  the  call  in  no  uncertain 
terms:  "I  didn't  touch  her!" 
DiChiara  and  Liz  Hathaway 
each  scored  a  goal  in  the  final 
two  minutes  of  the  game  but 
the  team  fell  short,  13-9. 

Less  than  22  hours  after  the 
Gettysburg  contest,  the 
Sho'women  returned  to  the 
field  to  face  the  dominant 
power  of  the  Old  Dominion 
Athletic  Conference,  Sweet 
Briar  CoUege.  In  her  pre- 
game  instructions.  Coach 
Dick  told  the  team,  "This 
(Sweet  Briar)  is  a  good 
team." 

Good  indeed.  The  visiting 
Vixens  from  Virginia  boasted 
a  7-2  record  and  a  ninth  place 
ranking  in  Division  III.  At  the 
10:30  mark,  W.C.  enjoyed  a  3- 
1  lead,  largely  on  the 
strengths  of  Zaiser's  defen- 
sive prowess  and  a  balanced 
offensive  attack.  Sweet  Briar 
lived  up  to  its  billing, 
however,  scoring  five 
unanswered  goals  and 
establishing  a  lead  it  never 
relinquished. 

The  Sho'women  tried 
valiantly  to  get  within  strik- 
ing distance.  Trailing  11-7 
with  seven  minutes  remain- 
ing in  the  contest.  Tammy 
Tiehel  took  a  pass  from 
DiChiara  at  midfield,  then 
provided  an  all  too  famiUar 
sight  for  Kent  County 
Lacross:   Tiehel  cradled  the 


ball,  sped  past  the  defense, 
fired  a  shot  into  the  net  for  a 
goal. 

The  Tiehel-DiChiara 
tandem  converted  again 
minutes  later,  when  a  well 
positioned  DiChiara  scored 
off  a  Tiehel  assist  to  bring 
W.C.  closer,  11-9,  with  less 
than  two  minutes  to  go.  The 
game  ended  with  the  same 
score  when  Sweet  Briar  subt- 
ly disguised  a  stall  game  to 
thwart  a  Sho'women  com- 
eback. 

The  officials  made  their 
presence  known  in  this  game. 
Numerous  yellow  card  warn- 
ings and  red  card  ejections 
were  issued  to  both  teams  for 
a  variety  of  penalties :  illegal 
checking,  charging,  slashing, 
etc. 

It  seemed  inevitable  that 
someone  would  get  hurt.  Mid- 
way through  the  second  half, 
W.C.  defensive  player 
Eleanor  Horine  found  herself 
in  an  opponent's  line  of  fire. 
"It  (the  ball)  hit  me  in  the' 
face,"  she  said  later,  with  a 
sheepish  grin.  Horine  fell  to 
the  turf  and  drew  some  gasps 
from  the  bench.  Two  minutes 
later  (no  ice,  no  substitution), 
the  game  resumed  with  the 
crux  of  the  W.C.  defense  in- 
Uct. 

On  Tuesday,  the 
Shorewomen  evened  their 
season  record  (4-!)  by  turn- 
ing back  Eastern  Shore  oppo- 
nent Salisbury  State  College, 
10-6. 


Ksren  bi  Chisfs  maneuvers  around  a  detandar  )n  Sho'woman  Lacroiia  action  laal 
waak.  Tomorrow  (ha  Laxatara  host  Notra  Dama.  Tha  gama  bagins  at  1:00  p.m. 


KENTRONICS 

Macintosh  Accessories 

Sale 

Maxell  372  "Disks 

Reg.  $42.00  Sale     ^36. 

Color  Coder  Disk  Library  System  — 
5  Color-Coded  Micro  Disk  Cases 

Reg.  $9.95  Sale   ^6.95 

Micro  Disk/10  Disk  File 

Reg.  $4.95  Sale      3.95 

Disk  Band  3  Disk  File  - 

Holds  30  3!4"  Disks 
Reg.  $15.95 


SaleM2.95 


Macintosh  Accessory  Kit  — 
Quickstand  ft  Mouse  Pad 

Reg  $24  95  Sale  ^19.95 

Macintosh  Dust  Cover 

Reg.  $19.95  Sale  ^16.95 

Sale  Ends  4/26 
Cross  St.,  778-5466,  Chestertown 


FOUNDER'S 
DAYS 


SALE 


26.00  E«eti  (Ug.  40X0 

Catalina*  goes  ship  to  shore 


n  r»r^!-rtaar-}OC  c 


Kant  Plaia,  TlW/lfll,  Chastartown 


Softball: 

Losses  fail 

by  MARIA  LEONARD 

and 

HOLLY  WALBERT 

For  those  of  you  who  bought 
your  season  tickets  early  this 
year  (ahead  of  the  rush),  we 
would  like  to  publicly  an- 
nounce that  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  host  the  next 
stop  on  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Women's  Softball  world 
tour. 

The  action  starts  off  this 
Saturday  against  Franklin 
and  Marshall,  where  the 
women  will  battle  untU  the 
end  (or  until  the  15  run  rule 
takes  effect). 

Remaining  in  Pennsylvania 
the  Sho'women  will  again 
show  their  perseverance 
when  they  take  on  yet  another 
challenge  against  Dickinson 
on  Sunday.  Both  Saturday 
and  Sunday  will  entail  double 
headers.  This  grueling 
weekend  ahead  will  be  follow- 
ed by  a  ticker-,  tape  parade 
down    High    Street,    led    by 


to  dampen  spirits 
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Mayor  Horsey,  should  the 
team  win  all  four  games. 
Check  your  local  listings  tor 
the  weekend  results. 
Remember  the  Sho'women 
will  be  putting  their  perfect 
record  on  the  line. 

Survivors  of  the  original 
roster  would  like  to  welcome 
new  comers  Kris  Kommalan 
and  Beth  Wolfe,  and  also 
those  who  participated  in 
times  of  need.  This  year's 
team  has  been  plagued  with 
numerous  injuries  which 
have  resulted  in  several  un- 
fortunate circumstances  con- 
cerning the  number  of 
players.  When  asked  about 
these  circumstances,  catcher 
Marie  Leonard  stated,  "I 
hate  when  that  happens!" 

As  head  coach  of  the  soft 
ball  team,  Diane  Guinan 
plays  to  strengthen  the  team 
in  the  seasons  ahead.  Re- 
maining games  include 
Gallaudet  on  the  23,  Notre 
Dame   on   the    25,    and    the 


season  finale.  Western  on 
Parents'  Day.  The  only  home 
game  left  is  against  Western 
Maryland  on  April  27th;  so 
don't  delay,  reserve  your 
seats  now  and  avoid  the 
crowd  at  the  ticket  lines. 

In  the  true  spirit  of 
celebrating  Parents'  Day,  a 
new  event  has  been  added  to 
the  Softball  program,  "Bring 
a  Parent,  get  in  free!"  Day. 
Yes,  bring  em  along  and  see 
the  event  of  a  lifetime.  Folks, 
you'll  be  telling  your  grand- 
children about  the  game  for 
years  to  come.  Better  yet, 
come  early  and  the  players 
will  autograph  those  sen- 
timental gloves,  balls  and 
even  bats. 

So  get  in  the  spirit,  support 
your  school's  only  inter- 
collegiate Softball  team,  and 
witness  the  famous  Com  Cob 
Stadium  overlooking  the 
scenic  Chestertown 
graveyard.  (Souvenirs  will  be 
available  during  the  game. ) 


Senior  Kelly  Cupks  fired  e  pitch  pait  e  Qellyiburg  better  la 


Men^s  and  women's  crew  sink  Hopkins 


Men  gear  up  for 

Villanova, 

Lafayette 

Mention  the  name  Johns 
Hopkins  on  this  campus  and 
the  lacrosse  players  will 
shudder.  Say  it  to  a  rower  and 
he  will  simply  smile.  This 
subdued  response  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Washington  Col- 
lege crew  has  yet  to  lose  to 
the  Bluejays. 

Last  Saturday's  race  at  the 
College  Cup  Regatta  in 
Baltimore  proved  to  be  no  ex- 
ception. 

The  first  race  of  the  day 
was  the  men's  novice  tour. 
This  proved  to  be  a  difficult 
race  tor  W.C.  as  the  schools 
they  had  to  row  against  were 


more  experienced  rowing  in 
fours. 

As  a  result  the  W.C. 
freshmen  were  unable  to 
place.  "We  still  feel  good 
though,"  said  stroke  Scott 
Butler.  "We  didn't  have  much 
water  time  but  we  did  O.K. 
We  have  a  bright  future  I 
think." 

The  men's  Varsity  eight 
also  did  well  in  its  race.  Pit- 
ted against  traditional  rival 
Johns  Hopkins  and  feeling  the 
pressure  of  an  unbroken 
chain  of  wins  over  the  Jays, 
the  men  got  off  to  a  weak 
start. 

The  Shoremen  did  settle 
down,  and  using  better  style 
than  the  Jays,  were  able  to 
catch  up  and  tie  it  at  the  1500. 

This  weekend  the  crew 
races  a  tough  race  against 
Villanova  and  Lafayette  here 


on  the  Chester  River.  Starting 
at  12:00  with  the  dedication  of 
the  new  shells,  the  day  should 
prove  to  be  exciting. 

Women  lose 
to  Navy  by 
two  seats 

by  CHARLOTTE  S.  POST 
Following  the  Baltimore 
Butter  Plate  Regatta  last 
weekend,  members  of  the 
women's  varsity  and  J.V. 
crew  continued  onto  An- 
napolis to  put  their  shells 
together  for  their  early  morn- 
ing races  against  Navy  and 
Trinity. 

Leaving  Chestertown  at 
4:45  a.m.,  the  women's  crew 
arrived  at  the  Naval 
Academy  with  high  hopes  of 


Don't  Move  Until  You  Call  Us. 


Reserve  Early. 

Call  Bob  at 

Jim's  Trim 

Shop,  Inc., 

126  Philosophers  Terr., 

Chestertown. 

778-0099 


Moving  back?  Why 
not  share  a  Ryder 
truck  with  a  friend 
and  move  two  or 
more  for  the  price  of 
one.  Ryder  has  the 
right  truck  for  you  ■ 
the  best  truck  money 
can  rent. 


»25.00  off 

Any  One  Way  Move 


strong  competition  against  its 
hardest  competitions  of  the 
season. 

The  J.V.  team  was  the  first 
to  compete  after  a  thirty 
minute  row  up  the  Severn  to 
the  starting  line  where  they 
faced  their  tough  Navy  com- 
petition together  with  a 
strong  Trinity  crew. 

It  was  a  close  race  until  the 
last  100  meters  when  Navy 
pulled  ahead  by  two  seats  and 
Trinity.dropped  far  behind.  It 
was  a  strong  finish  for  the 
W.C.  Shorewomen. 

The  women's  varsity  was 
the  next  race  called  to  start. 
While  rowing  to  the  starting 
line,  the  women  were  cheered 
on  by  many  supporters  who 
came  to  watch  them  perform. 
It  was  a  strong  start  for  both 
teams,  but  signs  of  W.C.'s  se- 
cond day  of  racing  emerged. 

Although  Navy  women 
crossed  the  finish  line  first, 
the  race  concluded  as  one  of 
W.C.'s  best  defenses  against 
its  strongest  competition. 

Looking  ahead  to  this 
weekend's  activities  (the 
dedication  of  the  Lelia  Hyn- 
son   Pavilion)    the   women's 


crew  teams  are  preparing  for 
some  tough  races  against  the 
strong  Villanova  and 
Lafayette  teams.  "We  have  a 
good  shot  against  Lafayette, 
but  we're  going  to  have  to 
work  really  hard,"  says  Var- 
sity's 2  seat  Amy  D'Able- 
mont.  Amy's  team  members 
MaryBeth  Pohlman  (Bow). 
Charlotte  Post  (3),  Genna 
Mahen  (4),  Brown  Maguirer 
(5),  Molly  Hussman  (6), 
Teressa  Porter  (7),  and  Stroke 
Christian  Sickelsteel  are  pull- 
ing together  under  the 
guidance  of  their  cox  Katie 
White,  in  order  to  defeat  their 
big  rivals.  The  woman's  J.V. 
eight  hold  high  hopes  tor 
Saturday's  races,  for  they  are 
said  to  be  having  one  of  their 
strongest  seasons  ever. 

Crew  is  becoming  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  sports  around 
tor  both  the  participant  and 
the  spectator.  Saturday  pro- 
mises to  be  a  beautiful  day,  so 
take  a  walk  down  to  the 
boathouse  to  cheer  the 
Shoremen  and  women  on  to 
victory. 


GBjEH^  Graduation  Weekend 

i^am^         Special 

$3.00  off  per  person, 
with  this  coupon,  on 
our  Saturday,  May  18  J985 
Beef  &  Seafood  Buffet. 

Dance  music  by  Dave  Brand. 

778-2100  I 
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Transfers  do  much  to  bolster  men's  tennis  team 


by  JACK  GILDEN 

"Washington  College, 
that's  the  place  with  the  great 
lacrosse  team."  There  is 
hardly  anything  unusual 
about  the  above  statement. 
Any  given  student  here  has 
heard  it  at  least  a  dozen 
times.  How  about  this  state- 
ment though,  "Washington 
College,  that's  the  place  with 
the  great  tennis  team."  The 
latter  statement  may  not  be 
quite  as  common  as  the 
former,  but  it's  no  less  true. 

This  year  the  WC  tennis 
team  has  left  its  traditional 
abode  in  the  cellar  of  the  MAC 
standings  to  establish  itself  as 
a  Division  III  power  with 
which  to  be  reckoned. 

L,ast  season  the  shore  net- 
ters  were  only  able  to  gather 
a  2-8  record  while  this  season, 
with  four  matches  still  left  to 
play,  the  team  has  already 
accumulated  eight  wins  (a 
school  record)  against  only 
two  losses.  Most  of  the  credit 
for  the  team's  remarkable 
turn-around  belongs  to  assis- 
tant  coach  and  head 
recruiter,  Fred  Wyman. 

Thank's  to  Wyman's 
tireless  efforts  three  players 


playing  the  field 

by   jack  gilden 


from  the  University  of 
Maryland  tennis  team  were 
persuaded  to  transfer  to  W.C. 
this  semester,  giving  the 
team  a  completely  new  and 
improved  look. 

The  three  players,  Paul 
Bress,  Tim  Gray,  and  Ross 
Coleman  all  have  been  in- 
strumental in  the  team's  suc- 
cess. Bress,  a  smallish  but 
fierce  competitor,  is  the 
team's  number  One  seed. 
Gray,  a  tall  natural  athlete,  is 
the  second  seed.  And  fourth 
seed  Coleman  is  a  highly 
talented  player  who  many 
feel  has  not  yet  tapped  his 
great  ability. 

One  may  wonder  why  such 
a  talented  group  of  players 
would  want  to  transfer  from  a 
good  division  one  school  like 
Maryland  to  little  Washington 
College.  Junior  Tim  Gray  of- 
fers this  explanation,  "The 
academics  at  Washington 
CoUege  are  very  good.  I  like 
what  the  school  had  to  offer 
me  as  a  student." 


The  school's  athletic 
department  is  probably  quite 
happy  that  Gray  did  transfer 
here,  no  matter  what  his 
reasons  were.  Thus  far  the 
southpaw  from  Columbia 
South  Carolina  has  hustled 
his  way  into  a  9-1  record,  in- 
cluding a  victory  over  the 
number  two  ranked  Division 
in  player  in  the  entire  United 
States. 

Added  to  the  transfers  is  a 
group  of  three  freshmen  who 
have  also  played  very  impor- 
tant roles  in  the  team's  good 
fortune.  David  Marshall,  a 
feisty  competitor,  is  the  third 
seed.  Claudio  Gonzalez  and 
David  DiU  are  the  fifth  and 
sixth  seeds  respectively. 

Marshall  has  combined 
with  Bress  to  make  an  ex- 
cellent doubles  tandem, 
which  has  just  recently  been 
ranked  29th  in  the  nation. 

Merely  freshmen  and 
transplanted  Marylanders 
and  they  win,  win,  win.  Gray 
believes  that  the  team  is  so 


wanted 


classifieds 


WantDcl 

imer  HoJp  Wanted  -  W.C.  Msintenanca 
Oepartment  is  looking  lor  five  dependable 
people  to  help  with  the  summef  conference 
program.  For  more  infofmaiion.  contact  Jim 
Quinn.  EKt.365. 


Adoption  —  Happily  married,  educated  couple 
wishes  to  adopt.  Will  provide  security,  loving 
family  oimosphere,  finest  education,  and 
lovely  home  in  country  sening  Please  give 
yoursell.  your  baby,  and  us  a  better  future. 
Strictly  legal.  CONFIDENTIAL.  Medical  ex- 
penses paid,  housing  possible  Call  Colled  - 
1X11  7428247 


Adoption   -   Voung  professional  couple  who 

t  have  children  wish  to  adopt  newborn 

Can  give  il  a  loving,  secure  home.  Will  pay 

legal  and  medical  expenses.  If  Inieiested  call 

)  collect  13011  366-6632. 


Teachers  Wanted  -  Apptox  200  leechers  are 
needed  to  fill  positions  in  the  mid-west.  west, 
and  overseas  For  additional  info  contact  the 
onal  Teacher's  Placement  Agency. 
Universal  Teachois.  Box  &Z31,  Poritend, 
Oregon  9720S 


services 


Services 

Quality  typing  up  to  24  hours  In  advnnce. 
Rough  must  be  double  spaced.  COD's  only 
41  00/ page.  Room  213  QA 


personals 


Announcements 

TIte  W.C.  Victorian  Ice  Cream  Social  and  Bend 

Concert   in   the   Chestanown   Town   Park   is 

scheduled  to  be  held  Sunday.  May  5  at  3:00 

p.m    All  students,   fecultv.  and  siaH  are  In 

vlted 


IDvMl>  AM 

€'4  1111    $t'«l 

Donuls.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Bieads 

Rolls.  Pies.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfasts  A.M.    11  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Men. -Sat. 5  A.M. -6P.M. 
Sunday  5  AM   •2P.M. 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


SAVE     jM 

25% 

QconvER^ 


Save  now 

on  selected 

women's  &  men's  Nike  Converse, 

and  our  own  private  label 

"Players  Club"  athletic  footwear! 


Kent  Plaza,  778-4500,  C-Town 


successful  because  of  the 
chemistry  that  exists  on  the 
squad.  "No  one  on  this  team 
is  a  super-star,"  he  said. 
"Every  single  person  here  is 
just  as  important  as  the  other 
regardless  of  whether  he  is 
first  or  last  seed." 

Bress  gives  another  opinion 
as  to  why  he  thinks  that  the 
team  is  a  winner.  "Those  of 


us  who  transferred  from 
Maryland  know  what  it  is  like 
to  sit  on  a  bench.  Now  we're 
here  and  we  are  finally  get. 
ting  an  opportunity  to  show 
that  we're  winners. ' ' 

If  nothing  else  the  players 
are  at  least  showing  that  they 
are  winners,  even  before  thej 
step  on  the  court. 


■  athlete  of  the  week  '■ 


Bress  and  Marsha// 
ac/i/eve  nat/ona/ ran/c/ng 


by  CHRIS  DOHERTY 

This  week's  Budweiser  Athlete  of  the  Week  honors  are  being 
shared  by  two  members  of  the  pertinacious  men's  tennis  team 

This  week,  the  doubles  team  of  Paul  Bress  and  David  Mar- 
shall, both  freshmen,  were  ranked  29th  nationally  in  Division 
III  tennis. 

Putting  in  good  performances  against  stalwart  teams  such 
as  Catholic,  Drew,  and  UMBC,  Dave  and  Paul  have  proven 
that  a  steady,  consistent  level  of  play  can  pay  off  in  the  long 
run. 

Both  agree  that  there  is  no  one  player  on  the  men's  tennis 
squad  that  is  special  —  and  the  team  record  reflects  that  senti 
ment.  Coach  Wyman  said,  "It's  hard  to  pick  someone  as  being 
particularly  outstanding  when  everyone's  playing  so  well." 

If  Dave  and  Paul  can  go  undefeated,  they  will  go  to  th 
NCAA  tournament  where  they  hope  to  Improve  their  current 
ranking. 

Dave,  a  native  of  Milford,  Delaware,  has  been  playing  tenni: 
since  grade  school.  He  enjoys  tennis  most  of  all,  but  finds  time 
to  sail,  hunt,  fish,  trap  big  game,  and  study. 

Paul  hails  from  Bethesda,  Maryland,  and  he  has  been  play- 
ing tennis  since  he  was  a  small  tyke.  He  also  enjoys  tennis, 
boating,  camping,  and  he  makes  the  time  to  write  his  lovely 
girlfriend  at  Tulane  University. 

Good  Luck  in  the  NCAAs. 


the 
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Buchwald  to  highlight  Senior  Convocation 


by  THOMAS  SCHUSTER 

World  acclaimed  newspaper  colum- 
nist and  humorist  Art  Buchwald  will 
be  on  campus  tomorrow  to  speak  at 
Washington  College's  first  ever 
Senior  Convocation.  Coinciding  with 
Parents'  Day,  the  Convocation,  ac- 
cording to  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
President  Sherry  MagiU,  is  designed 
to  be  "a  special  day  with  a  special 
speaker  to  honor  the  Senior  class. 

Senior  Convocation,  originally 
'President  Cater's  idea,  came  about 
in  discussions  with  the  Senior  class," 
said  Dean  of  Students  Maureen  Kelley 
Mclntire.  "This  is  meant  to  be  a  less 
formal  way  of  celebrating  their 
graduation,"  she  added. 

SGA  President  Missy  Combes, 
echoing  these  sentiments,  said  "it's 
nice  to  have  a  day  to  sit  back,  relax, 
and  enjoy  everything."  Combes  call- 
ed the  Convocation  "'a  great  thing  to 
have  on  Parents'  Day. 

President  Cater,  after  attempting 
unsuccessfully  to  have  Mr.  Buchwald 
speak  at  the  College  last  year,  arrang- 
ed for  him  to  be  on  hand  this  Saturday 


Weekend  will  also  include  Parent's  Day 


parents    at    the    College's 
dedicated  Pavilion  at  12:30. 


newly 


after  the  two  met  unexpectedly  at  a 
Washington  social  gathering.  "One 
thing  led  to  another,"  said  Cater. 

Mr.  Buchwald  has  agreed  to  forego 
his  usual  speaking  fee  of  $15,000  on  the 
condition  that  the  College  allocate 
that  amount  toward  "a  second  chance 
scholarship,"  said  Sherry  MagiU.  The 
scholarship,  according  to  Magill, 
would  help  a  student  stay  at  the  Col- 
lege who  otherwise  would  have  to 
leave  because  of  financial  difficulties. 

"I  first  met  Buchwald  in  Paris 
when  he  was  writing  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,"  said  President 
Cater,  who  calls  his  fellow  journalist 
"one  of  the  outstanding  humorists  of 
our  age."  Mr.  Buchwald,  before 
traveling  to  France  to  write  in  1948, 
served  time  in  the  Marine  Corps  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and,  after 
discharge,  attended  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

While  in  Paris,  Buchwald's  humor 
column    for    the     Herald    Tribune 


brought  him  widespread  popularity  in 
America.  His  column  was  syndicated, 
and,  upon  his  return  to  the  U.S.  in 
1962,  was  carried  by  many 
newspapers  across  the  nation. 

Today,  Buchwald's  column  is 
published  three  times  a  week  by  550 
newspapers  worldwide.  The  well- 
known  political  satirist  has  also  found 
time  to  have  twenty-two  books 
published. 

Mr.  Buchwald  will  be  available  to 
talk  to  students  and  visitors  on  Satur- 
day at  the  Literary  House  at  3:00  as 
well  at  a  reception  at  the  Hynson- 
Ringgold  House  at  5:30.  President 
Cater  urges  that  ""any  students,  par- 
ticularly those  interested  in  writing 
and  journalism,  should  stop  by." 

In  addition  to  the  Convocation  at 
4:00,  a  luncheon,  receptions,  and  the 
SGA  ""Luau"  are  all  scheduled  on 
Saturday,  which  coincides  with 
Parents'  Day.  A  picnic  will  be  held  for 
members  of  the  Senior  class  and  their 


""We  hope  Art  Buchwald  will  make 
an  appearance  at  the  Pavilion,"  said 
Sherry  Magill.  Speaking  of  Senior 
Convocation  and  the  events  planned 
for  Saturday,  Magill  said  "It  looks 
like  it  will  be  a  nice  affair." 


tomorrow... 

10:30-11:30  Parents'  Program   -  Hynson 

Lounge  ^ 

12:30-3:00  Senior  Class  Picnic  ■  College 

Pavilion. 

1:00   Women's   Lacrosse   vs.   Western 
Md. 

Women's  Softball  vs.  Western  Md. 

Men's  Baseball  vs.  Drew 
3:00  Buchwald  -  Bell  House  Reception 
4:00    Senior    Convocation    -    Tawes 
Theatre 

Speaker  -  Art  Buchwald 
5:30-6:30  Parents'  Day  Wine  &  Cheese 
Reception  for  families  and  their  guests 
-  Hynson-Ringgold  House 
6:30-8:30  SGA  "Luau" 


Security  brings  assault 
charges  against  student 


Group  responds 
with  petition 


By  HARRIS  WHITBECK 

A  recent  incident  involving 
a  student  and  a  campus 
security  guard  resulted  in  the 
county  court  system  getting 
involved  in  campus  life. 

Charged  with  assault  and 
battery  following  an  en- 
counter with  a  security 
guard,  senior  Steve  Beville 
was  served  a  summons  on 
Wednesday  to  appear  in 
court. 

According  to  Campus  Chief 
of  Security  Gerry  Roderick, 
Beville  approached  Sgt. 
Chuck  Kille  on  April  14th  and 
started  pushing  him  around 
following  an  incident  in  a 
dorm  room  where  Kille  broke 
up  a  party. 

"Ail  I  did  was  put  my  hand 
on  Chuck's  shoulder  without 
pushing  him  or  using  any  type 
of  violence,"  said  Beville, 
who  reportedly  has  six 
witnesses  who  back  up  his 
story. 

Roderick,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  matter  was 
brought  up  before  the  Kent 
County  Court  System,  said, 
'We  do  not  like  things  to 
come  to  this  point  where  we 
"eed  to  press  community 
eharges,  but  we  certainly  can 
not  tolerate  students  harass- 
■"g  security  officers." 


Beville  said,  "I  can  unders- 
tand that  Gerry  Roderick 
does  not  want  people  harass- 
ing his  employees,  but  when 
they  begin  to  overstep  their 
boundaries  and  begin  to 
violate  student  rights,  I  think 
something  should  be  said," 
referring  to  Kille's  alleged 
entry  into  a  dorm  room. 

Beville's  feelings  about  stu- 
dent rights  are  mirrored  by  a 
group  of  students  which  is 
currently  circulating  a  peti- 
tion around  campus  that  asks 
for  policy  changes  by  the 
Security  Office. 

""They've  overstepped  their 
boundaries,"  said  the  in- 
itiator of  the  petition,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified.  He 
added,  "Security  has  com- 
plete disrespect  for  students 
rights  —  it's  disgusting." 


PAVILION  DEDICATED  Leiia  Hynson,  in  whose  honor  the  new  Washington  College  open  air  boating  pavilion 
was  dedicated,  spoke  at  ceremonies  last  Saturday  afternoon.  With  her  are  Finn  Caspersen,  chairman  of  the 
Beneficial-Hodson  Trust.  State  Comptroller  Louis  Goldstein,  President  Cater  and  Christian  Havemeyer 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors.  ISee  related  anicle.  page  7) 


Library  gains  computer  search  service 


by  HARRIS  WHITBECK 
Macintosh's  relentless  in- 
vasion of  Washington  College 
has  scored  a  new  battle:  it 
has  taken  over  Miller 
Library. 

A  computerized 
bibliographic  data  base 
search  service  will  be 
available  for  students  to  use 
instead  of  the  old  periodicals 
indexes,  where  at  the  touch  of 
a  button  over  two  hundred 
reference  indexes  will  be 
available. 


"We  are  showing  the  cam- 
pus this  tool  and  making  sure 
it  is  available  to  those  who 
need  it,"  said  WiUiam  Tubbs, 
head  librarian. 

The  service,  which  is  con- 
nected to  a  DIALOG  com- 
puter in  California,  provides 
access  to  over  two  hundred 
data  bases  ranging  from 
"Oceanic  Abstracts"  to  "the 
U.S.  Public  School  Direc- 
tory." 

"I  see  a  great  amount  of 
use  for  it,"  said  Tubbs,  speak- 


ing  of  the  service  that  pro- 
vides access  to  periodicals 
and  literature  in  nearly  every 
discipline  WC  offers  and 
more;  such  as  the  UPI  and 
AP  news  wire  services. 

Although  the  computerized 
search  system  will  have  a 
large  impact  on  the  library, 
the  current  reference  books 
and  indexes  will  still  be 
available  tor  use.  "We  would 
be  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
students  if  we  let  them  com- 
plete    their    college    careers 


without  knowing  that  an 
alternative  (to  periodical  in- 
dexes) exists,"  said  Tubbs. 

Tubbs  pointed  out  the  fact 
the  service  is  not  free.  An 
average  period  of  usage  of  the 
service  is  approximately 
$25.00.  However,  Tubbs  added 
that  the  college  will  under- 
write the  expenses  of  students 
who  are  unable  to  afford  the 
service  and  have  the  ap- 
proval of  their  major  depart- 
ment head. 
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Housing  inequity 

Recently,  the  student  deans  released  the  special- 
interest  housing  plans  for  the  fall.  Among  the  many 
expected  allocations,  there  was  an  element  of  sur- 
prise: One  third  of  the  new  CuUen  dorms 
(Somerset  House )  had  been  given  to  fraternities. 

It  is  true  that  these  organizations  need  a  home  in 
order  to  function  well  as  a  cohesive  group;  being 
scattered  throughout  campus  and  town,  they  have 
lost  some  of  their  identity.  It  is  also  true  that  some 
of  the  frat  brothers  underwent  relocation  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  It  seems  that  a  definite 
change  is  needed  in  regard  to  these  groups  and 
their  housing  situation. 

The  chosen  route  of  atonement,  however,  is  a 
rather  inappropriate  one.  Cullen  dorms  have  been 
renovated  in  every  way:  there  are  now  new  walls, 
ceilings,  floors,  and  an  untouched  basement.  Given 
past  history  and  the  nature  of  frats  in  general, 
there  will  be  parties  —  perhaps  twice  as  many  as  in 
the  Hill  Dorms  because  there  are  two  fraternities 
in  the  building.  Frat  parties  are  an  important  fact 
of  campus  life  here,  and  they  are  expected  and 
needed,  but  they  are  not  very  clean  affairs.  When 
half  of  the  campus  students  gather  to  drink  beer 
and  release  their  week-long  tensions,  there  is 
bound  to  be  liquid  spilled,  dropped,  or  otherwise 
deposited  at  the  party  site:  Is  this  the  proper 
method  by  which  to  christen  our  newest  building? 

Furthermore,  the  center  position  of  Somerset 
means  that  there  will  be  neighbors  on  either  side  of 
the  fraternities.  These  students  will  inevitably  be 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  after-effects  of  these 
parties;  as  housemates,  they  will  become  a  part  of 
college  life  that  they  have  not  chosen,  and  may  not 
want. 

This  year  has  been  instrumental  in  depictmg  the 
importance  of  fraternity  housing,  because  it  has 
been  shown  that  even  the  strongest  brotherhood 
needs  unity  to  continue  its  strength.  There  are 
other  options  to  achieve  this  end:  Older  dorms, 
such  as  Kent  house,  could  be  given  to  the  frats. 
Allowing  the  fraternities  to  have  a  solitary 
building,  instead  of  the  center  of  a  complex,  will 
ensure  that  only  those  who  wish  to  participate  in 
their  social  function  will  do  so,  and  others  will  not 
be  bothered. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  Washington  College  to 
maKe  a  decision:  If  there  are  to  be  Greek  organiza- 
tions, there  should  also  be  more  traditional  sorori- 
ty/fraternity houses  so  that  this  type  of  problem 
can  be  obsolete.  It  is  not  fair,  to  either  the  Greeks 
or  non-Greeks,  to  continue  the  current  housing 
mixtures.  These  organizations  need  a  place  on 
campus  or  close  by,  but  Cullen  dorms  do  not  seem 
to  be  the  answer  to  anyone's  wishes. 

-CTB 
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Realm's  visit  and  the  German  questior 


Early  next  month  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  make  his 
historic  trip  to  West  Germany 
to  meet  with  Western  leaders 
to  mark  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  fall  of  the  Nazi  Third 
Reich.  After  a  period  of  con- 
fusion  labelled  as  a 
misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  White  House,  Mr. 
Reagan,  with  Western  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 
at  his  side,  will  lay  a  wreath 
at  the  Bitburg  Cemetery, 
where  a  small  contingent  of 
Nazi  SS  officers  are  interned, 
and  participate  in  ceremonies 
at  the  Bergen-Belsen  prison 
camp. 

His  trip  has  received  great 
criticism  from  all  sectors,  in- 
cluding veterans'  groups, 
Jewish  organizations  and  op- 
position on  Capitol  Hill,  yet 
the  president  is  resolved  to 
carry  out  his  plans.  These 
visits  signify  to  all  the  Ger- 
man people  that  though  the 
memories  of  the  World  War  II 
atrocities  can  never  be  eras- 
ed, the  time  has  come  to  build 
the  close  ties  necessary  for 
Western  security.  Further, 
they  send  a  message  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  that  the 
United  States  is  committed  to 
democratic  reforms 
throughout  Europe  and  the 
restof  the  World. 

Criticism  comes  primarily 
from  two  camps.  The 
American  Legion  and  other 
veteran  groups  are  outraged 
at  the  possibility  of  honoring 
German  soldiers  responsible 
for  the  deaths  of  American 
fighting  men.  They  are  joined 
together  with  Jewish  leaders 
to  lobby  the  White  House  for  a 
change  in  itinerary.  Elie 
Wiesel,  camp  survivor, 
author,  and  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  is  their 
most  outspoken  lobbyist. 

Wiesel  feels  that  the  ques- 
tion at  hand  lies  on  total  sup- 


port of  the  holocaust  victims 
or  none  at  all.  He  leaves  no 
room  for  debate  at  a  time 
when  full  support  of  West 
German  initiatives  is  im- 
perative. Their  concerns 
have  been  heard  on  Capitol 
Hill  where  53  senators  last 
week  signed  a  letter  to  the 
President  calling  on  him  to 
abandon  the  Bitburg  visit. 
Similar  resolutions  were 
floating  around  House  com- 
mittees. 


Steve  Meehan 


Yet  this  trip  is  important. 
Since  the  separation  of  Ger- 
many at  the  end  of  the  war,  a 
unification  movement  has 
grown  in  both  countries. 
Separated  by  a  political  boun- 
dary, the  German  people 
share  a  common  heritage  and 
culture  which  no  border  can 
destroy.  The  unification 
movement  needs  support 
from  the  United  States  to  pro- 
sper. The  growth  of  this 
movement  greatly  concerns 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Western  presence  in 
the  interior  of  East  Germany 
has  fanned  tension  in  the 
Kremlin  since  the  division. 
The  Berlin  Wall  and  heavy 
military  presence  along  the 
Berlin  Access  Road  are  ex- 
amples of  Russian  reaction. 
Hence,  the  presidential  visit 
adds  greater  pressure  to  an 
already  tight  situation,  for 
the  Soviets  feel,  and  rightly 
so,  that  if  Berlin  falls  to  the 
West,  the  rest  of  Eastern 
Europe  will  follow  —  the 
democratic  domino  effect. 

So  why  should  President 
Reagan  not  go?  West  Ger- 
mans are  enthusiastic  at  the 
prospect.  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  said  recently  while  over 
60%   of  the  population  was 


bom  after  the  war,  all  carry 
the  weight  of  the  war  costs 
with  grievance,  and  Germans 
of  all  ages  are  ready  to  kindle 
an  American  friendship. 

Hence  the  presidential  visit 
could  emerge  as  the  most 
significant  foreign  policy 
move  of  Mr.  Reagan's  tenure. 
By  drawing  the  West  Ger- 
mans close  and  symbolically 
supporting  their  development 
as  a  nation,  he  will  strengthen 
United  States  and  Western 
security  while  pressuring  the 
Soviets  to  bring  reform  in 
their  satellites.  Certainly 
there  are  risks  to  consider; 
the  Russians  could  react  in  a 
hostile  manner,  yet  neither 
superpower  is  interested  in  a 
direct  military  conflict  with 
the  other. 

The  critics'  concerns  are 
valid;  we  can  never  forget  the 
contributions  of  Americans  in 
the  war  effort  and  the  tragic 
fate  of  the  victimized  Jews,  to 
do  so  would  be  dangerous 
But  40  years  later,  the  United 
States  must  step  out  of  the 
past  and  deal  with  a  contem- 
porary Germany.  While  Bri- 
tain failed  to  show  support  for 
the  trip,  French  President 
Miterrand  recognizes  the 
need  for  a  strengthened 
alliance  with  West  Germany 
—  the  Eastern  border.  The 
opportunity  is  at  hand  to 
stimulate  a  change  and  it  iij 
reassuring  to  see  the  United 
States  is  taking  the  first  step 


Notice: 

There  is  a  great  demand  for 
Ubrary  materials  at  this  time 
of  year.  Students  are  remind- 
ed to  please  return  material! 
as  soon  as  possible  so  thef 
will  be  available  for  others 

All  materials  must  be 
returned  by  Saturday,  Ma) 
11. 

Graduating  seniors'  biW 
will  then  be  prepared  f"' 
materials  considered  lost  Ai 
(coatinued  on  page  3)^ 


letters  to  the  editor: 

Seminars  should  replace    lectures 


Dear  Editor, 

I  was  very  interested  in 
your  editorial  of  last  week 
(April  19)  entitled  Evaluating 
professors.  In  light  of  your 
leeling  that  students  should 
take  a  more  active  role  in 
evaluating  the  quality  of 
education  that  they  are 
receiving  at  Washington  Col- 
lege, I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement. 

Unfortunately  many  pro- 
fessors here  find  the  formal 
lecture  to  be  the  best  method 
of  teaching.  While  the  fine 
educators  at  this  college  are 
undoubtedly  scholars  in  their 
respective  fields,  and  have 
much  to  offer  through  their 
Insightful  talks,  I  still  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  is  the 
proper  method  for  teachers  of 
the  liberal  arts. 

A  lecture  is  a  very  effective 
method  for  giving  students 
answers.  Every  professor  I 
have  had  since  coming  to 
school  here  has  been  able  to 
offer     some     fascinating 


answers  to  very  complex 
academic  questions  concern- 
ing the  various  disciplines. 
However,  I  often  wonder  if 
answers  are  what  a  liberal 
education  is  meant  to  pro- 
vide. 

While,  I  am  not  trying  to 
minimize  the  importance  of 
data  I  am  trying  to  maximize 
the  importance  of  allowing  a 
person  to  come  to  his  or  her 
own  conclusions.  Simply, 
what  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
this:  I  do  not  believe  that 
what  one  knows  is  nearly  as 
important  as  the  thought  pro- 
cess one  uses  in  obtaining  the 
knowledge  that  they  have. 
The  real  danger  of  the  lecture 
format  is  that  if  students  are 
not  very  careful,  they  run  the 
risk  of  forming  the  habit  of 
allowing  others  to  do  their 
thinking  for  them.  Further- 
more, the  lecture  all  but 
strangles  creativity,  which  is 
an  important  aspect  of  the 
liberal  education. 

It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  students  are  not  the  only 


people  being  cheated  by  the 
lecture  format.  Faculty 
members  probably  gain  very 
little  from  this  one  sided 
discussion. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  lec- 
ture be  replaced  with  the 
seminar  format,  which  allows 
one  to  hear  a  variety  of  opi- 
nions. The  discourse  created 
by  this  environment  would 
not  only  be  stimulating,  but  it 
would  also  encourage  people 
to  come  to  class  with  all 
assigned  readings  carefully 
read  since  their  opinions 
would  now  be  recognized. 
Hearing  other's  thoughts  on  a 
piece  of  literature, 
philosophy,  or  science  would 
help  one  to  shape  and  hone  his 
own  feelings  on  the  work. 

I  sincerely  hope  thai  this 
criticism  will  be  accepted  in 
the  constructive  manner  in 
which  it  was  given.  We  have  a 
good  college  here  that,  with 
the  proper  changes,  could  be 
great. 

JackGilden 


Double  major  policy  questioned 


Upon  returning  from  a  one 
Semester  study  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, I  was  ecstatic  for  hav- 
ing completed  my  second  ma- 
jor. This  bubble  was  burst  on- 
ly two  weeks  ago  when  I 
found  out  the  school's  policy 
on  conferring  two  degrees. 

One  may  major  in  two  sub- 
jects at  Washington  College 
but  recognition  in  the  form  of 
a  diploma  and  mention  at 
commencement  will  only  be 
given  to  one  subject.  The 
Registrar's  office  tried  to 
console  me  by  saying  that  it  is 
written  on  the  transcript,  so 
technically  I  will  have  two 
degrees.  It  is  just  not  the 
school's  policy  to  have  both 
subjects  listed  on  the  diploma 
or  even  mention  the  second 
major  at  commencement  ex- 
ercises. I  understand  that  if 


classifieds 


WANTED 

ADOPTION  Happily  married,  erlucated  cou 
Piowishei  to  adopt  Will  provide  security,  lov 
inB  family  attrtoaphere.  (inast  education,  artd 
lovely  home  in  country  setting  Please  give 
yourself,  your  baby  and  us  a  better  future 
Strictly  legal.  CONFIDENTIAL  ftlodical  ex 
Penses  peid.  housing  possible    Call  collect    - 


ADOPTtON  -  Voung  prolesaional  couple  who 
csnt  have  children  wish  to  adopt  newborn, 
home    Will  pay 


legal  and  madical  expense* 
Jane  collect  13011366-6692 


if  imeiested  call 


TEACHERS  WANTED  Approx  200  teechers 
are  needed  to  fill  positions  in  the  midwest 
west  end  overseas  For  additional  informa- 
tion contact  the  Nailonal  Teacher  s  Placement 
Agency,  Universal  Teachers,  Box  5231 
Poriiand,  Oregon  97208, 


JIACHEBS  WANTED  »00  teachers  needed 
'0'  1535-86  For  details  contact  Prince 
UBorges  Couoty  Public  Schools,  Upper 
"oriftoro,  Md  20772  Proiectad  salary  range 
.il5^S26,368 


'f  onfinued  from  page  2) 

Grades  will  be  held  and  re- 
quests for  transcripts  will  not 
?«  honored  until  bills  have 
wen  paid. 

estimated  bill  will  first  be 
sent  which  includes  a  pro- 
?,essing  tee  of  $15.00  per  item. 
'hen  a  final  biU  wiU  be 
prepared  and  sent  which  in- 
cudes the  replacement  cost 
»'  each  missing  item  and  the 
processing  fee  for  each  item. 


one  is  to  come  back  for  one 
more  semester  of  study,  a  se- 
cond diploma  could  be  obtain- 
ed. With  school  costs  ex- 
ceeding $30,000  per  student 
for  four  years  of  study,  why 
does  the  school  charge  an  ex- 
tra $4,000  for  recognition  of  a 
major  that  has  already  been 
earned? 

Double  majors  must 
undergo  the  Senior  obligation 
in  both  subjects  and  take  the 
required  eight  upper  level 
courses,  yet  they  can  have 
acknowledgment  of  only  one 
major.  I  would  find  it  very 
impressive  to  walk  into  the 
English  Department  Chair- 
man's office  only  to  find  a 
diploma  on  the  wall  with  a 
B.A.  in  Business.  Other 
schools  give  two  diplomas  or 
at  least  list  both  subjects  on 


one  diploma,  why  does 
Washington  College  have  to 
be  so  different? 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to 
the  editor  to  inform  those 
students  who  wish  to  double 
major.  Most  likely,  you  too 
will  not  be  told  of  this  policy 
until  long  after  you  signed 
that  little  yellow  card.  Sur- 
prise! 

I  emplore  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  review  this 
out-dated  school  poUcy  and 
start  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  Those  students 
who  are  double  majors  speak 
out.  We  do  not  pay  tuition  and 
write  two  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations or  theses  in  order 
to  have  only  one  recognized  in 
May. 

Marc  Cooke,  Senior 
English/German  Major 


services 


SERVICES  -  Quality  typing  up  to  24  hours  in 
advonce  Rough  must  be  double  spaced 
COD'soniy   Sl.OOV.page    Room  213  Q  A 


personals 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  --  The  W.C,  Victorian  Ice 
Cream  Social  and  Band  Concert  in  the 
Chestertown  Path  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
Sunday,  May  5  at  3:00  p,m.  All  are  welcome. 
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/^notes  from  the  kitchen  S 

Luau  set  for  tomorrow 


by  DARRELL  JESTER 
This  Saturday,  April  27,  is 
Parents'  Day  and  also  the  an- 
nual Hawaiian  Luau.  Meal 
Hours  tor  Saturday  will  be  as 
follows:  Continental 
Breakfast  —  8:30  to  9:30, 
Lunch  11:30  to  1:30  and  Luau 
trom6:30to8:30. 

Lunch  will  feature: 
Eastern  shore  Crab  soup, 
W.C.  Homestyle  Hamburger 
Bar,  Scrambled  Eggs  and 
Ham.  Steak  Fries,  Fresh 
Fruit  Cup,  Cookie  Bar  and 
Salad  Bar. 

The  Luau  will  feature: 
Roast  Pig  —  on  display, 
Roast  Fresh  Pork  —  carved 
to  order.  Sweet  &  Sour 
Chicken,     Plain     Baked 


Chicken,  Baked  Hawaiian 
Fish  Filets,  Fried  Rice, 
Hawaiian  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Hawaiian  Vegetable  Medley, 
Fresh  Fruit,  and  Bread  Bar. 

Next  Thursday,  May  2nd, 
the  W.C.F.S.  wiU  be  having 
its  annual  end  of  classes, 
"Bull  on  the  Quad  Picnic." 

Also,  the  Wastiington  Col- 
lege Food  Service  has  air  con- 
ditioners to  rent  to  anyone  liv- 
ing in  Kent,  Queen  Annes  or 
Caroline  Dormitories.  These 
air  conditioners  are  5,000 
BTU  and  cost  $10  a  week  to 
rent.  Anyone  interested 
should  stop  in  and  see  Lor- 
raine Sexton  between  10:00 
a.m.  and  4:00  p.m. 


roving  reporter 


by  JOHN  CUMMINGS 


Question:  WHAT  DO  YOU 
THINK  ABOUT  U.S.  GIV- 
ING AID  TO  THE  CON- 
TRAS  IN  NICARAGUA  ? 


Ruth  Davidson - 
Freshman 
Miami,  Florida 

"I  think  that  Reagan  is  not 
acting  in  the  txst  interest  of 
the  Nicaraguan  people,  but 
in  the  interest  of  American 
business.  Who  is  he  to  say 
that  a  new  government 
under  the  Contras  will  be 
Democratic?" 


Jenni  Margin  - 
Junior 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

"As  much  as  I  disagree 
with  the  Communist 
ideology,  I  think  that  the 
U.S.  shouid  not  support  such 
a  radical  group  in  order  to 
fight  Communism  in 
Nicaragua.  I  am  not  sure 
which  group  is  more 
dangerous." 


LisaKosow- 
Senior 
Derwood,  Md. 

"The  U.S.  has  no  right  to 
overthrow  an  established 
government.  Also,  with 
escalation  of  military  in- 
tervention, it  could  become 
another  Vietnam  crisis. " 
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fine  arts 


Exhibition  featuring  student  art  opens  tonight 


byERICLORBERER 
Once  again,  the  Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center  will  house 
the  best  student  artwork  of 
the  year.  The  exhibition 
opens  tonight  with  a  reception 
from  5  p.m.  to  7  p.m. 

At  5:30  p.m.  the  Friends  of 
the  Arts  Committee  will  pre- 
sent the  Lynette  Nielsen 
Memorial  Award  for  painting 
for  the  best  single  work  in  the 
show.  Nielsen,  a  former  art 
teacher  and  college  trustee, 
established  the  award  last 
spring. 


Senior  Bill  Knight  works  on  a  studv  as  preparation  tor  his  Senior  Exhibition,  to  be  Included  in  the  Student  Art 
Show  that  opens  tonight. 

Forum  speaker  blasts  Reagan 


by  HARRIS  WHITBECK 
President    Reagan's    Star 
Wars  defense  proposal  was 
blasted  last  Sunday  afternoon 
at  Washington  College. 

Speaking  at  a  session  of 
President  Cater's  Student 
Forum,  ex-Under  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Townsend 
Hoopes  called  Reagan's  pro- 
posal "very  idealistic"  and 
technically  unfeasible. 


to  what  he  considers  a 
strategic  stalemate  between 
the  two  superpowers. 

"The  genie  is  out  of  the  bot- 
tle," said  Hoopes,  speaking  of 
the  tact  that  "we  can  not  rid 
the  world  of  nuclear 
weapons." 

Hoopes  said  he  feels  that 
communication  and  dialogue 
is  the  solution  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  adding  that  "the 
Soviets  seem  willing  to  stop 
the  (arms)  race  ...  (but) 
Reagan's  proposals  are  not 
negotiable  for  the  Soviets. " 

"The   arms   race)    is   fun- 


damentally a  political  pro- 
blem.  There  is  no 
technological  solution,"  he 
said. 

President  Cater  had  intend- 
ed Sunday's  Forum  to  be  a 
debate  between  supporters  of 
Reagan's  program  and 
Hoopes,  but  no  supporters 
were  available  tor  comment. 

The  Presidenrs  Fonmi  is  a 
program  designed  for  in- 
terested students  to  meet  and 
talk  informally  with  people 
who  have  formed  or  are  in- 
formed about  public  policy 
and  current  events. 


"Reflections  Tell  Nothing," 
a  pastel  by  present  senior 
William  Knight,  won  the 
award  last  year.  Knight,  an 
art  major,  will  fill  a  major 
portion  of  this  year's  exhibi- 
tion as  part  of  his  senior 
obligation. 

Knight  works  in  a  variety  of 
media :  Pastels,  acrylic  pain- 
tings, clay  sculptures,  et- 
chings, linoleimi  cuts  and  silk 
screens  fill  the  first  floor  of 
the  Tawes  Gallery.  Land- 
scapes tend  to  dominate  his 
work,  and  the  elements  of  the 


abstract  find  their  way  into 
most  of  his  creations.  His 
work  is  clearly  methodic,  of- 
fering to  the  viewer  an  in- 
triguing blend  of  classical 
methods  and  contemporary 
matters. 

Knight  comments  that  his 
greatest  influence  has  been  a 
liberal  arts  education:  "I've 
read  plays,  history... a  good 
background  enhances  artistic 
work.  Also,  we  get  a  lot  of  in- 
dividual attention  in  the 
department.  Ms.  Tessem  has 
had  a  huge  influence  on  me." 

Tessem,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Art  at  Washington 
College,  notes  that  works 
have  been  culled  from  all  tour 
years  of  Knight's  college 
career.  "It's  really  in- 
teresting to  see  the  develop- 
ment of  his  work . " 

The  second  floor  of  the 
gallery  presents  freshmen 
through  senior  works  in 
design,  drawing,  and  pain- 
ting. It  is  well  worth  the 
journey  upstairs  to  see  the 
story  of  the  labour  of  learn- 
ing. A  nimit)er  of  interesting 
silkscreens  are  presented  as 
the  result  of  a  recent  Special 
Topics  Course. 

The  exhibition  continues 
until  May  19.  Hours  are  Mon- 
day through  Friday  from  4 
p.m.  to  6 p.m.;  hours  for  com- 
mencement weekend  will  be 
announced  later. 


"There  is  a  profound 
distrust  between  the  super- 
powers," said  Hoopes,  who 
participated  in  a  one-sided 
debate  organized  by  Presi- 
dent Cater. 

Hoopes,  who  served  in  the 
Lyndon  Jotinson  Administra- 
tion, proposed  to  some  eight 
students  gathered  in  Hynson 
Lounge  a  policy  of  "political 
moderation,  sustained 
leadership  and  (a)  responsi- 
ble citizenry"  as  the  solution 


LIBRARY  HOURS 
FINAL  EXAM 
PERIOD 
LIBRARY 
HOURS 
FINAL  EXAM 
PERIOD 
Thursday,      May     2 
through      Friday, 
May  10:  8:15  a.m.  - 
2:00a.m. 

Saturday,    May    11: 
8:15a.m.  -2:00  p.m. 


W«tSlLMRa«SE 


Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun.,  7:30  p.m..  Bill  Smith  - 


/ 
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FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN.  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


Kitty  Knight ^ouse 


ON  THE  SASSAFRAS 


GEORGETOWN,  MARYLAND 


Enjoy  our  lunch  and  Friday 
night  seafood  buffet. 
We  also  offer  lodging. 


SUMMER 


Anne 
Arundel 

^°ES&'  SESSIONS 

Comprahantlv*  Ubaral  Aib  and  Coi»«r  Piogram* 


Twin  I :  May  28  -  July  3  (6  weeks) 
May  28  ■  July  1 8  (8  weete) 

T»ini  II:  June  24  -  August  1 3  (8  weelu) 
July  8  •  August  1 3  (6  weeks) 

APPITNOW 

Make  AACC  Port  o(  Youf  Summer 
Coll  26«-72Ai  or  atop  t>v  me 
Admissions  Odlc©  (Of  inlomxjtion  t>ij^| 
on  couraes,  schedules,  registro-      '" 
tion  and  tronslentng  credits 


Anna  Anindel  CommunHy  Collage 
101  College  Partcwoy,  Arnold,  MO  21012 


Sophie  Kerr  lives  on 
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by  ERIC  LORBERER 
The  [allowing  is  the  first 
part  of  a  two-part  article  on 
the  history  of  the  Sophie  Ken- 
fund  of  Washington  College. 

To  most  students  at 
Washington  College,  the 
name  Sophie  Kerr  is 
synonymous  with  a  room  in 
the  library,  the  lectures  that 
are  held  in  that  room,  and 
money  -  close  to  $40,000,  to  be 
precise.  Yet  most  people  at 
one  time  or  another,  ask 
themselves:  Who  was  Sophie 
Kerr? 

arts  forum 

Like  most  interesting  peo- 
ple, Sophie  Kerr  Underwood 
fulfilled  many  roles:  Eastern 
Shore  resident,  New  England 
wife,  New  York  socialite. 
Prolific  writer  and  ultimate- 
ly, Philanthrophist. 

Sophie  Kerr  was  born  on 
August  23,  1880  in  Denton, 
Maryland.  She  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  from 
nearby  Hood  College  in  1898. 
She  did  not  major  in  English, 
and  did  not  write  her  first 
story  until  the  age  of  21,  while 
a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

During  her  early  years,  she 
worked  as  an  editor  for  two 
Pittsburgh  papers,  the 
Chronicle  Telegraph  and  the 
Gazette  Times.  She  took  a 
short  reprieve  from  jour- 
nalism to  marry  (and 
divorce)  John  Underwood. 

After  the  separation,  Kerr 
moved  to  New  York,  became 


editor  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  periodical,  and 
continued  to  write,  once  again 
under  her  maiden  name.  She 
became  a  whirl-wind  socialite 
and  a  culinary  expert,  col- 
laborating with  another 
woman  on  a  successful 
cookbook.  She  was  a  governor 
of  the  Wine  and  Food  Society, 
a  governor  of  the  women's 
National  Republican  Club,  a 
member  of  Theta  Sigma,  and 
a  member  of  the  PEN  Club,  a 
writer's  association. 

This  last  role  -  that  of  writer 
-  best  characterizes  Sophie 
Kerr.  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  The  Woman's  Home 
Companion  each  published 
over  100  short  stories  during 
her  literary  career.  Serializ- 
ed novels  also  appeared  in  the 
Post,  and  stories  were 
published  in  McCall's,  Vogue, 
and  Women's  Day.  Her  play, 
Big  Hearted  Herbert,  was 
made  into  film  in  1934.  By  the 
time  of  her  death  on 
February  6,  1965,  she  had 
published  23  novels  and  over 
500  short  stories. 

All  of  these  writings  are 
light,  well-written  pieces; 
most  are  in  the  special  collec- 
tion of  Miller  Library. 
Although  Sophie  Kerr's  work 
was  popular  in  her  day,  it  was 
her  final  role  -  that  of  philan- 
thropy -  for  which  she  was  to 
enter  the  annals  of  literary 
history. 

Next  week's  conclusion  will 
focus  on  the  Sophie  Kerr  fund 
and  the  role  it  plays  at 
Washington  College. 


I3i99  Reg.  22.00 

Steven  Michaels  romper  savings 

Jusi  ihe  thing  tot  vacations  ana  tun-m-tne-sun,  energetic  rompers  by 
Steven  Michaels.  Stiown  are  two  styles  from  Ihe  collection,  in  muHi- 
slnpes  and  white  with  belt  or  white  with  multi-color  belt  and  brightly- 
colofed  shoulder  straps  5-13 

Kent  Plaza,  778-4500,  Chestertown 


"Six  Women,  Six  Authors" 
is  this  years  version  of  the  an- 
nual Senior  Reading,  to  be 
presented  next  Wednesday  at 
8  p.m.  in  the  Literary  House. 
>  The  Senior  Reading  is 
sponsored  by  the  Writer's 
Union  each  year  to  give 
graduating  fiction  and  poetry 
writers  a  chance  to  go  out 
with  a  band.  Bonnie  Garr, 
Sandy  Hiortdahl,  Sharon  Ja- 
qua,  Lisa  Kosow,  Laura 
Moorey,  and  Ultras  comprise 
the  list  of  readers  for  the  eve- 
ing. 

Fantasy  film 

This  semester's  Library 
Film  Series  on  "Writers  and 
Their  Works,"  co-sponsored 
by  the  Campus  Writers' 
Union,  rounds  out  the  year 
with  the  perennial  fantasy 
classic.  The  Hobbit. 

This  animated  film  version 
of  J.R.R.  Tolkien's  book  cap- 
tures the  vitality  and  magic^ 
of  Tolkien's  Middle  -  Earth 


adventures.  The  80  minute 
film  was  made  in  1977  and  is 
in  superb  quality. 

The  film  will  be  shown  at  7 
p.m.  in  the  basement  of 
Miller  Library  next  Thurs- 
day. 

Appearances 
deceive 

Two  Months  of  Mondays,  a 
series  of  talks  sponsored  by 
the  Writer's  Union,  will  close 
with  "A  Dramatic  Reading" 
this  coming  Monday  at  the 
Literary  House. 

Drama  Professors  Rick 
Davis  and  Tim  Maloney  will 
perform  Appearances  Are 
Deceiving,  a  new  play  by 
Austrian-born  playwright 
Thomas  Bemhard. 

Appearances  Are  Deceiv- 
ing is  about  an  old  circus 
clown  and  an  old  actor  who 
shared  a  common  lover.  She 
has  just  died  and  the  two  men 
gather  for  a  sort  of  requiem. 

Two  Monts  of  Mondays  has 
featured  discussions  on 
writers,  careers,  and  a  poetry 
reading.  This  dramatic 
reading  will  take  place  at  the 
Literary  House  at  4:30  p.m. 


Tea  and  conversation  will 
take  place,  as  always,  at  4 
p.m. 

Blue  Chesapeake 
released 

In  conjunction  with  L<e 
release  of  a  student 
publishing  project,  the 
Writers'  Union  will  host  a 
"Poetry  party"  at  the 
Literary  House  next  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

The  project,  titled  The  Blue 
Chesapeake,  is  a  progressive 
literary  journal  containing 
poetry,  prose,  and  essays. 

It  is  the  largest  of  the  small 
literary  publications  that 
have  been  funded  this  year  by 
the  Writers'  Union.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Robert 
Day,  Director  of  the  Literary 
House,  these  student-run 
publications  were  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Review  during  the  tran- 
sition period 

The  poetry  reading  on 
Thursday  will  celebrate  life, 
in  keeping  with  the  theme  of 
The  Blue  Chesapeake. 
Refreshments  will  be  provid- 
ed from  4:30;  the  reading  will 
take  place  at  5.  All  are  in- 
vited. 


Don't  Move  Until  You  Call  Us. 
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Master  plan  includes  new  facilities  for  artis^ 


by  CATHY  BECK  AND 
KELLY  LAMOREE 

When  plans  are  formalized 
and  matching  funds  are  in, 
construction  will  begin  on  the 
Gibson  Avenue  Project,  a 
concept  which  will  change 
more  than  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  the  College  -  it 
will  add  valuable  new 
resources  for  the  benefit  of 
the  W.C.  community. 

"We  have  already  ex- 
perienced a  taste  of  the  Gil>- 


son  plan  in  the  Casey  Swim 
Center,  completed  last  fall," 
said  Gene  Hessey,  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Finance.  What  lies 
ahead  in  the  ambitious  plan  is 
no  less  than  four  more  pro- 
jects: an  academic  resource 
center,  a  creative  arts  center, 
and  renovation  of  Bunting 
and  Dunning  Halls. 

"The  Academic  Resource 
Center  will  be  the  only  com- 
pletely new  building  and  may 


be  where  the  Git>son  Avenue 
right  of  way  is  now,"  Hessey 
explained.  The  Project  would 
mean  moving  the  Admissions 
Office  and  perhaps  the 
Bookstore  into  the  center, 
which  would  provide  many 
other  resources,  including 
audio-visual.  "The  student 
leadership  center  was  once 
considered  for  this  building, 
but  has  since  found  a  place  in 
West  Hall  due  to  the  Goldstein 
endowment,"  said  Hessey. 


Campus  life  captured  on  film 


by  CLAIRE  YANIGA 

To  increase  Washington 
College's  visibility  among 
high  school  across  the  coun- 
try, the  Admissions  Office,  in 
conjunction  with  Learning 
Resources  Network  (LRN), 
has  undertaken  the  produc- 
tion of  a  two  projector  sound 
show  about  life  at  W.C. 

The  show  will  encompass 
many  aspects  of  student  life, 
including  social  life,  faculty- 
student  interaction,  athletics, 
and  fine  arts  events. 

"We  hope  the  show  will  cap- 
ture the  spirit  of  the  college," 
commented  Kevin  Coveney, 
Director  of  Admissions. 

The  purpose  of  the  show  is 
to  aid  Admissions  in 
recruiting  students.  It  offers 
"an  inhouse  visibility  in  high 
schools  where  we  do  alot  of 
business  or  would  like  to," 
stated  Coveney.  Other  uses 
include  regional  interviews, 
recruiting  programs,  fund 
raising  for  the  Development 
Office,  and  viewing  by  pro- 
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spective  students  in  the  ad- 
missions office  itself. 

Students,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration alike  were  inter- 
viewed to  provide  narration 
and  dialogue  for  the  show. 
Jonathan  Adams,  Jennifer 
Leach,  Jobe  Jones  and  Sean 
Ireton  are  some  of  the 
students  interviewed.  Among 
the  faculty  and  administra- 
tion who  were  interviewed 
are  Dean  Maxcy,  Dean  Mcln- 
tire.  Dr.  Newell,  and  Dr. 
Munson.  Dean  Mowat  and 
President  Cater  will  be  inter- 
viewed over  the  summer. 

"I  don't  think  many  high 
school  students  have  heard  of 
W.C.  because  it's  very  small. 
Once  these  students  know 
about  Washington  College 
and  see  it,  they'll  be  impress- 
ed;" said  John  Musachio,  a 
sophomore. 

"I  think  the  film  will  help  to 
present  Washington  College 
as  it  really  is.  I  think  it  can 
only  attract  students;"  com- 
mented sophomore  Jennifer 


Leach  who  was  also  inter- 
viewed. 

Many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities employ  a  show  of  this 
type  in  their  recruiting  ef- 
forts. Two  of  Washington's 
competitors,  Hobart  and 
William  Smith  College  as  well 
as  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, have  engaged  LRN  to 
produce  a  show  for  them. 

■We  felt  that  the  lack  of  a 
show  was  putting  us  in  a  non- 
competitive situation;" 
stated  Coveney. 

LRN  is  the  pre-eminent 
company  in  this  field  and 
charges  a  flat  production  fee 
of  $12,500.  LRN  provides  high 
school  students  with  audio 
visual  presentations  of  the 
colleges  and  universities; 
helping  a  college  to  stand  out 
through  defining  and  clarify- 
ing its  image. 

After  a  critique  of  the  final 
cut  by  a  cross  section  of  the 
college  community,  the  show 
will  be  available  in 
September. 
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A  Creative  Arts  center  will 
be  housed  in  the  present 
Boiler  Room.  The  building  is 
actually  two  rooms;  an  old 
twiler  room  and  a  new  one. 
The  arts  center  will  have 
room  for  such  artistic 
endeavors  as  the  creation  of 
ceramics,  prints,  and  studio 
art.  The  present  arts  center, 
McAlpin  Studio,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Art  House,  will 
be  put  to  other  use. 

Art  students  are  in  agree- 
ment about  t>oth  the  benefits 
and  the  need  for  this  change. 
"It's  great,"  said  senior  Bill 
Knight,  speaking  for  his 
fellow  majors.  "It  will  be  nice 
to  be  in  the  center  of  campus, 
and  have  access  to  new 
faciUties,  workspace,  lockers 
—  we  don't  have  much  now." 
Offices  Renovated) 

Bunting  Hall,  which  houses 
administrative  offices,  is  to 
be  renovated.  The  back  part, 
which  used  to  be  the  Ubrary, 


will  be  cleaned  and  refurnish- 
ed. "This  will  l)egin  the  day 
after  commencement.  May 
20th,"  specified  Hessey,  "and 
will  be  completed  by 
September." 

Also  renovated  will  be  Dun- 
ning, and  a  new  department 
will  eventually  move  there: 
the  Psychology  Department. 
Dr.  George  Spillich,  chair- 
man of  the  department,  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  and  op- 
timism for  the  change. 

All  of  these  plans,  ac- 
cording to  Gene  Hessey,  "are 
still  very  much  in  the 
preliminary  stage."  The  col- 
lege has  until  1986  to  twgin  the 
developments,  although  a 
Master  Plan  has  been  in  the 
making  since  1982,  when  the 
Casey  Gift  was  received.  The 
College  applied  then  for  funds 
from  the  State  of  Maryland. 
"As  soon  as  we  receive  the 
matching  funds,"  added 
Hessey,  "we  are  ready  to  do 
any  of  the  projects." 
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Laxters  hang 
tough  to  hold 
onto  lead 


by  ERIC  LEE 

Last  Saturday  the 
Washington  College  Women's 
Lacrosse  team  hosted 
Baltimore's  College  of  Notre 
Dame.  In  a  fast  paced,  action- 
packed  contest,  the 
Sho'women  prevailed,  17-14. 

The  game  began  in- 
auspiciously  for  Washington 
College,  as  the  visiting  Gators 
netted  a  goal  just  15  seconds 
after  the  opening  face-off. 
But,  as  the  laws  of  Newtonian 
physics  dictate,  every  action 
is  accompanied  by  an  equal 
and  opposite  reaction.  W.C.'s 
reaction  to  the  opponents' 
first  goal  emerged  in  the  form 
of  Tiehel,  Farmer,  and 
DiChiara. 

These  key  players  made  up 
the  Sho'women's  offensive 
triad:  Tammy  Tiehel,  the 
always  dangerous  first  home; 
Amy  Farmer,  the  poised,  ex- 
perienced four-year  starter; 
and  DiChiara,  the  Garden 
State  product  admittedly 
more  skilled  in  converting 
scoring  opportunities  than 
granting  post-game  inter- 
views. The  trio  figured  pro- 
minently in  each  of  W.C.'s 
first  eight  goals. 

Marked  by  crisp  passing 
and  aggressive  stick  check- 
ing from  both  teams,  the  first 
half  was  a  seesaw  battle  in 
which  neither  team  was  able 
to  mount  a  commanding  lead. 
Daria  Hamlin's  goal  off  a  Liz 
Whelan  assist  late  in  the  half 
gave  the  Sho'women  a  9-7  ad- 
vantage at  halftime. 

It  was  an  exhausting  first 
half  for   all   players.    Satur- 


day's  unseasonably  warm 
weather  made  Farmer  com- 
ment: "You  could  just  feel 
the  heat  coming  up  from  the 
ground."  The  weather  was 
but  one  of  Coach  Dick's  con- 
cerns at  the  intermission. 
Other  questions  loomed:  Can 
W.C.  hold  on  to  the  lead?  Did 
the  squad  outplay  itself  in  the 
first  half?  Did  the  team  rely 
too  much  on  the  Tiehel- 
Farmer-DiChiara  show? 

The  early  indications  of  the 
second  half  were  not  good. 
The  Washington  bench  watch- 
ed nervously  as  Notre  Dame 
first  chipped  away  at  the  lead 
and  then  recaptured  the  ad- 
vantage 10-9  at  the  7:50  mark. 
Meanwhile,  W.C.'s  cannons 
fell  strangely  silent  for  a  full 
10  minutes.  Freshman  attack 
Whelan  finally  ended  the 
drought  when  she  sneaked  in 
from  behind  the  Gator  goal 
and  cracked  the  nets  with  an 
underhanded  shot. 

The  two  teams  then  battled 
to  tie  scores  at  11  and  12, 
before  the  Sho'women  made  a 
run  for  it.  Goals  by  Tiehel, 
Hamlin,  and  Whelan  within  a 
90-second  span  gave  the  hosts 
a  15-12  lead.  But  just  as  W.C. 
seemed  to  be  pulling  away, 
the  momentum  shifted  again 
to  Notre  Dame.  Playing  a  pa- 
tient, disciplined  game,  the 
visitors  pulled  to  within  one 
goal,  15-14,  with  just  over  four 
minutes  remaining. 

At  this  point,  the  twelve 
white  jerseyed  field  com- 
batants for  Washington  Col- 
lege were  well  aware  of  their 
task;  maintain  the  slim  lead 
and  prevent  any  Notre  Dame 
scores.  The  team  did  just 
that.  Farmer  and  Whelan 
whislted  in  insurance  goals  in 
the  final  stretch  while  the 
defense  held  the  opponents 
scoreless  in  the  final  four 
minutes.  Final  score,  17-14. 
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The  Men's  Varsity  eight  man  Crew  cruised  to  a  victory  over  Lafayette  and  Vitlanova  this  patt  Saturday. 

Crew  rows  past  Lafayette,  Villanova 


by  SHAEFFER  REESE 
On  Saturday,  April  20th  the 
new  Hynson  spectator 
pavilion  was  officially  opened 
by  Mrs.  Lelia  Hynson  amid  a 
great  deal  of  pomp  and 
ceremony.  To  mark  the  occa- 
sion the  program  included  a 
series  of  crew  races  t>etween 
the  Shoremen,  Lafayette  and 
Villanova. 

'The  day  started  with  the 
three  womens  races,  with  the 
Varsity  going  first.  Although 
they  put  in  a  tough  week  of 
practices,  the  Shorewomen 
weren't  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  Wildcats  and  suffered  a 
rather  tough  defeat. 

Neither  the  junior  varsity 
nor  the  novice  tared  any  bet- 
ter as  both  boats  also  were 
beaten.  "We  worked  hard  and 
one  of  our  rowers  was  sick," 
said  novice  stroke  Mary 
Courtney.  "We  were  really 
disappointed,"  she  added. 


After  the  women's  races, 
the  pavilion  and  the  men's 
new  eight  man  shell  were 
dedicated.  At  the  end  of  these 
ceremonies  the  Men's  varsity 
raced  Villanova  and 
Lafayette.  As  they  pushed 
away  from  the  dock  it  seemed 
as  though  another  defeat  was 
in  the  making  as  the  men 
splashed  about  on  their  way 
to  the  starting  line.  Said  one 
spectator,  "They  really  didn't 
look  that  hot,  they  were  row- 
ing pretty  rough." 

When  they  came  back  into 
view,  well  into  the  race 
though,  the  Varsity  looked 
like  a  different  team.  As  the 
boats  crossed  in  front  of  the 
crowd  at  the  pavilion,  the 
men  were  ahead  of  Villanova 
by  a  big  two  lengths  of  open 
water.  "They  tried  to  catch  us 
over  and  over"  said  seven 
man  Tom  Merrill,  "but  we 
were  too  strong,  and  felt  too 


good.  They  never  had  a 
chance." 

The  Sho'man  crossed  the 
finish  line  first  with  Villanova 
second  and  Lafayette  atraut 
15  seconds  behind  them.  Said 
six  man  Paul  Eichler,  "It  felt 
good  to  beat  them  that  sound- 
ly, we  would've  felt  pretty 
stupid  if  we  had  lost  after  that 
big  ceremony." 

The  men's  Novice  four  also 
did  well.  Although  coming  in 
second,  they  showed  a  good 
deal  of  promise.  As  they 
came  to  the  last  500  meters 
the  tour  was  in  third  but  they 
picked  up  the  stroke  rate  and 
sprinted  right  by  Lafayette  to 
capture  a  strong  second 
place. 

Saturday  the  men  travel  up 
to  the  Schuykill  for  the  Kerr 
Cup  Regatta.  This  will  surely 
be  the  toughest  test  for  the 
rowers  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
to  date. 


Shopmen  netters  lose  heartbreaker 


By  FRED  WYMAN 
The  dreams  of  the 
Washington  College  Men's 
Tennis  team  of  making  the 
trip  to  Lexington,  Virginia, 
the  site  of  the  Division  III  Na- 
tional Tennis  Championships 
were  shattered  Tuesday 
afternoon  as  South  Atlantic 
regional  foe  Salisbury  State 
College  dealt  the  Sho'men  a 
heartbreaking,  5-4  defeat. 

Trailing     4-2     after     the 
singles  matches,  the  Sho'men 


nearly  pulled  oft  the  impossi- 
ble task  of  sweeping  three 
doubles  matches. 

Ross  Coleman  and  Tim 
Gray  started  the  comeback 
by  knocking  off  Salisbury's 
numt>er  two  doubles  team,  6- 
1,  6-2.  Dulin  Clark  and 
Claudio  Gonzalez  then  edged 
Chris  Irvin  and  Jim  Dixon,  6- 
4, 7-6  to  deadlock  the  match  at 
4-4. 

The  nation's  29th  ranked 
'ioubles  team  of  Paul  Bress 
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and  David  Marshall  came 
within  three  points  of  making 
the  miraculous  comeback. 
The  hardserving  tandem  of 
Ray  Still  and  Tom  Porter  won 
the  first  set  easily,  6-2. 
However,  Bress  and  Marshall 
picked  up  their  game  to  win 
the  second  set,  6-4. 

Still  and  Porter  took  a  com- 
manding 4-1  lead  in  the  third 
and  deciding  set,  but  once 
again  Bress  and  Marshall 
rallied  to  tie  the  score  at  4-4. 

Both  teams  held  serve 
through  the  next  four  games 
to  send  the  match  into  a 
pressure-packed  tiebreaker. 
With  the  sec  e  5-4  in  favor  of 
Still  and  Porter,  Bress  netted 
one  volley  and  floated 
another  long,  thus  giving  the 
toughly  fought  match  to 
Salisbury. 

The  loss  was  WC's  third  in 
13  matches.  The  Sho'men  net- 
ters will  face  Shepherd  at 
home  tomorrow  at  10 :00  a.m. 
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Netherworld's  Explorers  trek  to  Seneca  Rocks 


by  DAN  GERSTENFELT 
The  WC  Netherworld's  Ex- 
plorers participated  in  its 
semi-annual  spelunking  ex- 
pedition. This  semester  the 
club  escaped  from  campus  to 
the  country  side  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  club  started  out  on 
Saturday,  at  6:00  a.m.  with 
machinery,  and  arrived  in 
Franklin  at  1:00  p.m.  in  the 
afternoon.  We  were  pretty  ex- 
cited when  we  pulled  up  to  the 
first  cave.  Strapping  on  our 
carbide  helmets,  we  proceed- 
ed   up    to    the    entrance    of 


Quary.  We  then  climbed  into 
the  depths  of  the  mountain. 

We  arrived  at  the  main 
cavern  and  diverged  into  a 
multitude  of  directions.  Jim 
Donahue,  Dan  Forzano,  and  I 
climbed  down  into  a  passage 
about  15  feet  below  the  main 
one  and  Sam  Senders  and 
Tony  Lazzaro  explored  other 
areas. 

After  almost  getting  lost  in 
another  cave,  we  explored 
and  exited  Hamilton,  another 
cave  on  the  outskirts  of 
Franklin.  We  then  proceeded 
back  to  the  showers  of  the 


motel  and  a  dinner  of  fine 
Washington  College  cold  cuts 
and  a  couple  sixes  of  ice  cold 
Coor's. 

The  sun  arose  over  the  West 
Virginia  landscape  on  Sunday 
as  we  awoke  and  we  proceed- 
ed to  pack  the  car,  and  set  out 
for  a  mountain.  Climbers 
Paradise,  Seneca  Rocks. 

We  started  out  across  the 
suspension  bridge  traversing 
a  rather  substantial  river  and 
up  the  hiking  path  to  the  top  of 
Seneca  Rocks.  We  sat  there 
for  a  few  hours  examining  the 
utter    brilliance     of     West 


Virginia.  It  was  a  sight  that 
was  both  breathtaking  and 
awe-inspiring. 


Next  year,  the  caving  club 
hopes  to  expand  its  original 
plan  to  include  some  repell- 
ing, white  water  rafting,  sim- 
ple hiking  and  camping  out  to 
attract  a  greater  number  of 
interested  students. 
Whatever  the  decision,  the 
caving  club  (or  next  years' 
Outdoors  Club)  will  always  be 
a  welcomed  escape  from  the 
W.C. 


Jim  Donahue.  Dan  Forzano.  Tony 
tazzaro  and  Sam  Senders  enjov 
the  view  from  Seneca  Rocks  wtijie 
on  a  caving  expedition  to  West 
Virginia. 


=athleteofthcweek= 


Softbalt  wins 
first  ganie 
of  seaso^ 

by  MARIA  LEONARD 
The  Women's  Softball  team 
won  its  first  game  on  Tuesday 
against  Gallaudet.  The  game 
ended  with  a  final  score  of  8-2. 
Unlike  many  df  their  past 
games,  Tuesday's  game  lack- 
ed that  typic^^SIto'women  ex- 
citement.      aRag! 

The  women  t<rtk  the  lead  in 
the  first  inning,  driving  in  five 
runs.  Immediately  after  that 
inning,  Gallaudet  attempted 
to  catch  up^but  could  only 
earn  two'YUns.  The 
Sho'women  proceeded  to  gain 
three  more  runs  in  the  fifth  in- 
ning. 


Yancey  contributes  much 
in  spite  of  injuries 


by  CHRIS  DOHERTY 

It  is  rare  in  any  sport,  in  any  NCAA  Division,  to  be  able  to 
transfer,  to  break  a  toe  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
and  still  make  a  vital  contribution  to  a  team.  That's  why  Bruce 
Yancey  is  this  week's  Budweiser  Athlete  of  the  Week. 

This  past  week,  Bruce  had  two  goals  and  two  assists  in  the 
Sho'men's  thriller  double-overtime  victory  over  Division  I 
Washington  and  Lee. 

Bruce  made  his  season  debut  sporting  #41  against  the  ex- 
champion  Statement  of  Hobart  on  March  24th  at  Kibler  Field, 
scoring  one  goal.  A  native  of  upstate  New  York,  this  was  one  of 
the  highlights  of  his  season,  seeing  as  how  he  is  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  Hobart  players.  Bruce  doesn't  rest  on  his 
laurels,  though,  he's  been  playing  100%  everytime  he's  on  the 
field,  whether  it's  an  assist,  or  one  of  his  trademark  lightning 
quick  goals  from  attack  specialist  Yancey. 

A  transfer  from  Hofstra  (where  he  was  one  of  the  team's 
high  scorers),  Bruce  says  the  team  atmosphere  at  W.C.  is 
what  makes  the  team  a  winner.  "At  Hofstra,  many  of  the 
players  were  commuters,  so  you  only  saw  them  on  the  play 
ing  field.  Here  at  W.C,  we  live  together,  study  together,  and 
play  together. ...it's  a  plus  when  everyone  is  there,  and 
everyone  cares  about  everyone  else,  and  everyone  cares  about 
the  team  as  a  whole." 

A  history  major,  Bruce's  interests  are  diverse.  He  enjoys 
camping,  boating,  skydiving,  marlin  fishing,  and  he  also  finds 
time  to  study  late  at  night  in  the  library. 


Coley        Charlie        Laura 
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Steven  Weinberg  to  speak 
at  Senior  Commencement 


World  renowned  concert  violinist  Isaac  Stern  will  receive  the  College's 
Award  for  Excellence  at  Commencement  exercises  on  Sunday.  May 
19th. 


by  HARRIS  WHITBECK 

As  Seniors  have  been  working  on  theses, 
comprehensive  exams  and  final  papers, 
college  officials  have  been  finalizing  plans 
for  Commencement  weekend,  which  is 
scheduled  for  May  18-19th. 

Commencement  will  be  a  "celebration 
(of)  human  achievement  in  science,  music, 
the  arts,  and  international  studies,"  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  released  by  Presi- 
dent Cater's  office. 

Scheduled  to  speak  at  the  exercises  on 
the  Campus  Green  is  Steven  Weinberg,  a 
Nobel  Laureate  considered  one  of  the 
world's  finest  physicists.  Weinberg,  who 
won  the  Nobel  prize  in  Physics  in  1979,  is 
the  author  of  The  First  Three  Minutes,  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  universe. 

"Weinberg's  appearance  at  WC  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  as  we  are  making  plans 
for  new  science  facilities  and  charting  the 
future  of  the  natural  sciences  (at  the  col- 
lege)," said  President  Cater. 

Also  present  at  the  ceremonies  will  be 
Isaac  Stern,  the  renowned  violinist  who  is 
chairman  of  the  American-Israel  Cultural 
Foundation.  Stern  will  receive  the  College's 
Award  for  Excellence. 


Sharing  the  platform  will  be  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  founder  and  chairman  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  tor  the  Performing  Arts 
in  Washington,  D.C.  and  A.  Doak  Barnett.  a 
professor  of  Chinese  Studies  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies.  Each  will  receive  an  Honorary 
Doctorate. 

Several  activities  are  scheduled  tor 
seniors  and  their  families  before  the  actual 
commencement  on  Sunday.  On  Saturday 
.  morning  the  seniors  will  participate  in  a 
graduation  rehearsal.  They  will  practice 
tiling  out  of  Dunning  Hall  to  the  graduation 
site  at  the  base  of  the  Hill  Dorms.  (In  case 
of  rain,  the  ceremonies  will  be  held  in  the 
Cain  Gymnasium. ) 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Cater's  will  host 
a  reception  for  seniors,  their  families  and 
the  College  faculty  and  staff  at  the  Hynson 
Ringgold  House.  The  day  will  end  with  a 
moonlight  dance  held  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Clifton  Miller  Library. 

Scheduled  to  coincide  with  the  Senior 
commencement  is  the  Reunion  weekend, 
which  will  consist  of  a  series  of  activities 
designed  to  give  returning  alumni  a  chance 
to  look  back  on  their  years  at  WC.  look  at 
the  changes  around  campus,  and  welcome 
the  Class  of  '85  to  the  ranks  of  Alumni. 


Pegasus  publication  date  set  for  September 

Organization 


cooperation 
a  problem 

by  THOMAS  SCHUSTER 

With  the  previously  in- 
complete 1984  Pegasus  set  for 
publication  after  months  of 
missed  deadlines  and 
mismanagement,  editor 
Phyllis  Proctor  and  staff 
members  have  been  concen- 
trating on  the  '85  yearbook  in 
recent  weeks.  Proctor,  in- 
dicating September  as  a 
delivery  date,  said  "we'll  pro- 
bably get  both  at  the  same 
time." 

Changes  in  the  '85  Pegasus, 
of  which  the  first  forty  pages 
were  sent  to  the  publishers 
this  past  week,  include  senior 
pictures  grouped  by  major 
and  the  addition  of  several 
pages  of  advertisements. 
Proctor  cited  budget  pro- 
blems as  the  reason  tor  the  in- 
clusion of  ads. 

"Senior,  club,  and  candid 
pictures  are  looking  good," 
said  Proctor,  as  is  the  sports 
section,  with  the  exception  of 
several  team  photos.  "The 
main  problem  is  getting  peo- 
ple together. ' '  she  added. 

Problems  have  arisen  as 
well,  said  Proctor,  in  arrang- 
ing to  photograph  the  Greek 
organizations  on  campus.  In 
one  case  involving  the  Laint>- 
das.  Proctor  "set  a  time,  a 


date,  and  nobody  came." 
Although   she   acknowledges 

the  importance  of  these 
organizations.  Proctor  stated 
that  "right  now  it  looks  like 
I'll  have  to  leave  them  out." 

Proctor  admits  that  the 
reputation  of  the  yearbook 
has  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  mismanagement  of  '84 
editor  Mike  Klein.  "One  of  the 
problems  is  not  enough  staff 
members,"  said  Proctor,  ad- 
ding that  Klein's  actions 
"discouraged  people." 

The  unfinished  '84  Pegasus 
resulted  in  Director  of 
Publications  Meredith  Davies 
becoming  the  first  faculty  ad- 
visor in  recent  years  to  the 
yearbook.  Said  Davies.  "I 
keep  up  with  it  as  much  as  I 
can." 

The  '85  Pegasus  will  be 
published  by  the  Herff  Jones 
Corp.,  a  switch  from  Jostans. 
the  previous  publisher.  The 
change  was  made,  according 
to  Proctor,  because  it  was  felt 
that  after  Klein  had  missed 
numerous  deadlines,  "the 
representative  should  have 
realized  what  was  going  on." 

Nimi  Natan  and  Jonathan 
Adams,  the  two 
photographers  the  '85 
Pegasus  is  relying  on,  ac- 
cording to  Proctor,  cited 
other  problems  with  the  year- 
iKiok  staff.  "I  think  the  main 
problem  is   a   lack  of   com- 


organiza- 


munication     and 
tion,"  said  Natan. 

The  editors  of  the  Pegasus, 
said  Adams,  "are  chosen  for 
all  the  wrong  reasons."  He 
blames  ''very  poor'' 
organization  on  their  part  tor 
many  of  the  problems  afflic- 
ting the  Pegasus. 


As  seniors,  Natan  and 
Adams  must  balance  year- 
book assignments  with  their 
comp  and  thesis  obligations. 
'I  can  name  m.  any 
photographers  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  a  few  pictures  but 
haven't  been  contacted."  said 
Adams. 


"It's  an  awful  lot  for  one 
person  to  handle."  said 
Meredith  Davies.  describing 
the  editor's  job.  Taking  into 
account  budget  problems  and 
lack  of  involvement,  Davies 
added  that  Proctor  "can  only 
put  out  as  good  a  yearbook  as 
people  will  allow." 


Class  elections  marked  by  low 
student  turnout  at  polls 


by  HARRIS  WHITBECK 

Class  officer  elections  were  held  Wednes- 
day with  a  low  voter  turnout  and  several 
candidates  running  virtually  unopposed. 

The  Senior  Class  elected  Tom  Moore  as 
president.  Alban  Sato  was  elected  vice- 
president,  edging  Richard  Gentry  by  only 
two  votes.  Paul  Eichler  won  the  position  of 
secretary-treasurer  on  a  write-in  ballot. 

Commenting  on  his  plans  for  the  Senior 
Class,  Moore  said,  "We're  going  to  con- 
tinue with  Senior  Day  and  get  a  speaker  to 
top  Art  Buchwald.  As  far  as  commence- 
ment goes,  plans  are  already  in  the  works 
to  get  a  top-notch  speaker." 

Junior  Class  President  Sue  DePasquale 
was  re-elected  for  another  term,  while 
Chris  DiPietro  will  serve  as  vice-president. 
Joyce  Jones  defeated  Walter  Cox  to  gain 
the  position  of  secretary-treasurer. 

"I  really  want  to  concentrate  our 
energies  on  the  BUSH  project  next  year," 
said  DePasquale,  adding,  "We  hope  to 
beautify  the  campus  with  modem  sculpture 
and  an  increased  number  of  shrubs,  plants 
and  flowering  trees." 


The  Sophomore  class  elected  Rene 
Jerome  as  president.  Jerome  defeated  in- 
cumbent Cecilia  Kosenkranius  and  former 
vice-president  Tim  Savin.  Jerome's  vice 
president  will  be  Charlotte  Post  and  her 
secretary-treasurer  will  be  Leslie  D'Able- 
mont.  . 

An  average  of  .35%  of  the  student  popula- 
tion  voted  in  the  elections. 

Student  Government  Association  of- 
ficials were  dismayed  by  the  small  voter 
turnout.  Bryan  Bishop,  Chairman  of  the 
Election  Conimittee  said,  "I  thought  the 
voter  turnout  was  very  poor  considering 
(the  fact  that)  the  polls  are  so  easily  ac 
cessible  (in  the  dining  hall).  Everyone 
walks  right  by.  I  cannot  understand  why 
they  didn't  take  the  time  to  vote." 

Bishop  was  also  disappointed  in  the  ap- 
parent student  apathy  towards  running  for 
office.  Out  of  nine  available  offices,  four 
were  uncontested  and  one  had  no  can- 
didate. "'I  think  more  people  need  to  get  in- 
volved and  run  for  offices"  said  bishop. 

The  elected  officers  will  assume  their 
duties  next  fall. 


l'ane2'TH6  ELM'MayS.  198S 


Missed  opportunity 

Humans  by  nature  are  creatures  of  complaint, 
and  not  a  day  goes  by  at  Washington  College 
without  gripes  abounding  on  subjects  ranging  from 
laundry  facilities  to  the  food  in  the  dining  hall.  Hop- 
ing to  channel  student  criticism  constructively,  the 
Department  of  Institutional  Research  issued  a 
"Survey  of  Student  Attitudes  and  Opinions"  to  all 
students  in  March.  It  seemed  a  perfect  opportunity 
to  air  pent-up  frustrations  in  order  to  effect  a 
positive  change  in  life  at  the  College. 

Unfortunately,  only  27%  of  the  student  body 
responded  to  the  survey. 

Institutional  Research  Director  Dr.  Dale 
Trusheim  is  understandably  disappointed  with  the 
low  response  rate.  He  had  planned  to  present  the 
Administration  with  generalizations  of  his  findings 
so  that  measures  could  be  taken  to  respond  to 
areas  of  dissatisfaction.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
broad  conclusions  when  the  opinion  of  only  one  stu- 
dent in  four  is  represented. 

The  survey  required  very  little  output  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  individuals.  Students  received  ques- 
tionnaires in  their  mailboxes,  and  SGA  dorm 
senators  were  on  hand  to  collect  the  completed 
forms  on  a  room-to-room  basis.  Participants  were 
asked  to  give  up  only  15  minutes  of  their  time  to 
rate  approximately  30  different  aspects  of  college 
life  and  answer  briefly  several  questions. 

The  failure  of  so  many  students  to  respond,  then, 
indicates  either  that  they  find  current  conditions 
perfect  or  simply  not  worthy  of  any  consideration. 
It  seems  hardly  plausible  that  the  former  could  be 
the  case. 

Trusheim  plans  to  try  again  with  another  survey 
early  next  fall.  Given  another  chance,  students 
should  resist  the  urge  to  throw  the  form  away  or  to 
allow  it  to  be  buried  beneath  the  clutter  on  their 
desks.  After  all,  if  Washington  College  is  going  to 
continue  on  the  steady  course  of  improvement  in- 
itiated by  the  administration  in  recent  years,  the 
input  and  cooperation  of  the  student  sector  re- 
mains vitally  important. 


Editor's  note:  Special  thanks  to  all  administrators,  faculty 
members,  staff  workers,  students  and  community  members 
for  your  encouragement  and  support  throughout  the  semester. 
We  hope  everyone  in  the  College  community  has  a  relaxing, 
but  productive  summer  break.  Look  for  the  first  issue  of  the 
Elm  during  Orientation  Weekend  next  semester. 

Thanks  also  to  typists  Marianna  Noll,  Cheryl  Claggett,  and 
Patti  Miller  who  will  graduate  in  one  week. 
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Commentary 


Reagan  should  not  forget  past 


Picture,  if  you  will,  what 
Hell  must  be  like  if  it  indeed 
exists.  What  a  terrible  place 
it  must  be;  horror  your  cons- 
tant companion.  Imagine 
Satan,  the  ruler  of  this 
nightmare  world.  His  only 
purpose  is  to  devise  new  ways 
of  making  his  victims  more 
miserable  than  they  ever 
believed  possible. 

If  this  Devil  who  rules  Hell 
was  as  cruel  as  is  humanly 
conceivable,  what  evil  could 
he  perform?  What  universal- 
ly disgusting  acts  could  he 
perpetrate  in  order  to  make 
Hell  the  most  feared  place 
imaginable? 

To  begin  with,  he  could 
separate  one  from  his  family. 
That  is  a  fairly  cruel  thing  to 
do  to  a  person,  but  compared 
to  what  he  could  do,  that 
might  not  be  so  bad.  How 
about  if  this  evil  monster  kept 
this  person  with  his  family 
and  friends  and  forced  him  to 
watch  as  they  were 
humiliated?  Say  he  did  not 
want  to  feed  them  { or  the  per- 
son), and  the  person  were 
forced  to  watch  as  he  and 
they  were  reduced  to  living 
skeletons.  To  add  to  the 
misery  he,  his  family,  and  his 
friends,  are  all  forced  to  do 
hard  labor  even  though  they 
are  not  being  properly 
nourished. 

Finally,  after  they  are  so 
worn  that  they  just  can't  do 
any  more  work,  the  devil 
takes  them  and  strips  them 
naked  in  front  of  a  bunch  of 
strangers.  Then  they  are 
either  forced  to  do  their  last 
bit  of  labor  as  they  dig  their 


own  graves  and  then  are  kill- 
ed and  buried  in  their  pit,  or 
they  are  tricked  and  falsely 
led  to  a  different  doom  like  a 
shower  that  is  really  a  gas 
chamber. 

Perhaps  one  won't  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  a 
member  of  the  above  family. 
Maybe  one's  family  is  sent 
somewhere  else  and  instead 
of  slow  agonizing  death  they 
get  torture.  In  this  part  of 
Hell  the  Devil  has  arranged  it 
so  that  females  have  dog 
sperm  implanted  in  their 
bodies,  and  males  have  their 
skulls  cut  open  with  little,  or 
no,  anesthesia. 

by 
Jack  Gilden 

We  have  imagined  a  Hell 
that  is  horrifying  enough  that 
we  probably  wouldn't  want  to 
wish  it  on  the  worst  sinner. 
The  place  is  so  terrifying  that 
it  is  scarcely  believable  that 
even  Hell  could  be  so  bad. 
Yet,  what  we  were  describ- 
ing, we  know,  was  not  either  a 
product  of  our  mind,  or  the 
real  Hell  (if  it  exists).  In- 
stead, we  were  describing  a 
world  that  is  vaguely  familiar 
to  us.  We  were  describing 
Nazi  Germany. 

Next  week  will  mark  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  end  of 
one  of  the  darkest  periods  in 
human  history.  That  period, 
known  today  as  the 
Holocaust,  was  not  (despite 
what  it  must  have  felt  like  to 
those    who    were    there) 


perpetrated  by  a  "Devil"  in  a 
•Hell."  Instead,  the 
atrocities  that  occurred  were 
the  actions  of  a  mere  man 
who  worked  his  evil  in  one  of 
the  most  culturally  advanced 
societies  in  the  west. 

Adolph  Hitler  and  his  Nazi 
regime  ruined  the  lives  of 
countless  people.  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, the  handicapped,  — 
hardly  anyone  in  the  world 
escaped  the  effects  of  this 
warped  man.  Yet,  if  it  is 
possible  to  say  that 
something  positive  can  come 
of  an  occurrence  like  the 
Holocaust,  it  is  that  maybe 
mankind  will  choose  to 
remember  the  events  and 
strive  to  avoid  them  in  the 
future. 

One  would  think  that  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  this  mass 
tragedy,  remembrance  and 
future  avoidance  would  be  the 
theme.  Instead,  Ronald 
Reagan,  the  president  of  a 
country  that  lost  many  lives 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nazi's,  is 
choosing  to  mark  the  occa- 
sion with  a  visit  to  a  German 
cemetery  in  which  many  Nazi 
S.S.  soldiers  are  buried. 
While  there  he  will  place  a 
wreath  at  the  site  as  a  gesture 
of  goodwill.  He  will  not  in- 
clude a  visit  to  a  concentra- 
tion camp  during  his  stay  in 
Germany. 

There  are  some  Americans 
who  support  the  President's 
visit.  These  few  Americans 
point  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  men  buried  at  this 
cemetery  were  very  young 
during  the  war  and  did  not 
(continued  on  page  3) 


letters  to  the  editor: 

Local  Editor  offers  praise  to  Elm 


With  the  school  year  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  I  want  to  con- 
vey to  the  people  who  put  the 
Elm  "to  bed"  each  week  my 
appreciation  for  the  great  im- 
provements during  1985. 

The  Elm  is  a  good  college 
newspaper  and  has  been  im- 
proving each  week.  I  know 
the  strains  of  weekly 
newspapering.  You  appear  to 
be  coping  well.  The  layout, 
writing,  editing,  photography 
and  advertising  get  better 
with  each  issue. 

I  now  look  forward  to 
reading  the  Elm  and  witness- 
ing the  responsible  way  the 
content  is  presented. 

Next  year  the  Kent  County 
News  will  offer  a  Washington 
College  internship  each 
semester.  A  student  will  work 
at  our  downtown  (High 
Street)  office  in  any  one  of 
'our  areas:  editorial,  adver- 
lising,  business  and 
photography. 

It  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
learn  how  a  small  town  week- 
ly goes  together  each  week.  It 
should  be  a  great  experience. 

Journalism  is  a  good  field. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  op- 
portunity for  all  of  you  after 


college.  But,  now  is  the  time 
to  learn  and  grow. 

My  office  is  always  open  to 
any  student  who  wants  to  talk 
about  newspapering  and  jour- 
nalism. I  hope  next  year  the 
Kent  County  News  and  the 
Washington  College  Elm  can 
develop  a  solid  relationship. 


Meanwhile,  the  very  best  to 
all  of  you  on  your  exams  and  I 
hope  your  summer  will  be  full 
of  sunshine  and  fun,  along 
with  a  little  work. 

Sincerely, 

H.  Hurtt  Deringer 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Kent  County  News. 


Editing  too  severe 


Pertaining  to  a  sports  arti- 
cle entitled  "Softball  wins 
first  game  of  season"  in  the 
Elm  last  Friday:  I  clearly 
understand  that  the  job  of  the 
editor  is  to  do  just  that  -  edit.  1 
would  deeply  appreciate  it  if, 
when  the  editor  takes  this 
liberty  to  add  or  delete  cer- 
tain lines  in  the  article, 
he/she  would  feel  obligated  to 
delete  the  byline.  I  feel  that 
the  article  for  which  I  was 
given  credit  was  not  my  arti- 
cle at  all  but  merely  a  con- 
densed version  of  something  I 
submitted  to  the  Elm  staff. 

Please  Understand  that  I 
have  nothing  against  the 
editor  selecting  the  contents 
of  my  publication  in  order  to 
stuff  a  2"x4'A"  article  next  to 


the  advertisements. 
(Perhaps  there  happened  to 
be  a  little  space  left  over  that 
the  Elm  needed  to  fill,  in  a 
quick  manner,  with  a  few 
words  about  Softball.)  I  just 
do  not  want  to  be  made 
responsible  for  this 
reconstruction.  To  me,  it  is 
frustrating  to  know  that  once 
I  submit  an  article,  which  is 
begged  for  in  the  first  place 
and  takes  up  my  valuable 
time,  I  have  no  control  over 
its  outcome.  What  is  even 
more  frustrating  is  that  the 
editor  has  the  tendency  to 
overlook  one  possible  deletion 
after  deleting,  as  well  as 
destroying,  my  work  -  my 
name. 

Marie  Leonard 
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Bitburg  visit  is  a  mistake— 


{Continued  from  page  2) 

necessarily  agree  with 
Hitler's  ideology.  That  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  The  point 
is  that  the  cemetery  visit  is 
symbolic  in  nature.  President 
Reagan  views  the  visit  as 
symbolic  of  the  good  relations 
between  the  U.S.  and  West 
Germany  today.  However, 
victims  who  still  lament  the 
losses  they  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis,  feel  that 
the  visit  instead  symbolizes 
the  start  of  a  trend  in  which 
the  unforgettable  will  be 
forgotten. 


What  Hitler  did  to  the  Jews 
(and  others)  is  not  unique. 
The  Turks  did  the  same  type 
of  things  to  the  Armenians, 
and,  lest  we  think  that  only 
foreigners  can  be  evil,  the 
Americans  did  the  same 
things  to  the  Indians.  The  sad 
truth  is  that  it  seems  as 
though  any  group  of  people  is 
capable  of  committing  the 
most  vile  acts  of  cruelty 
against  another. 

Still,  Hitler's  exploits  were 
the  most  well  documented 
and  therefore  the  easiest  to 
remember.  When  a  world 
leader   like   Ronald   Reagan 


chooses  to  ignore  the  tragedy 
of  the  Holocaust  he  is  more 
than  just  insensitive.  He  is 
commiting  his  own  sort  of 
crime.  We  of  the  present  have 
a  duty  to  both  the  past  and  the 
future  to  insure  against 
similar  occurrences.  If  we 
forget  the  past  then  we  cannot 
avoid  the  future. 

The  evil  men  do...  We  are 
capable  of  such  horrors  that 
some  day  sinners  may  be  sent 
from  Hell  to  Earth.  After  all, 
what  devil  could  possibly  be 
as  creatvely  cruel  as  man? 

Jack  Gilden 
Humanities  Major 
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roving  reporter 

by  JOHN  CUMMINGS 

Question:  How  do  you  feel 
about  President  Reagan 
visiting  Bitburg  Cemetery 
during  his  upcoming  trip  to 
Germany? 


Lela  Kempe  - 

Freshman 

Bermuda 

"He's  there  on  a  goodwill 
visit  —  he's  not  visiting 
Nazis,  he's  visiting  the 
tombs  of  famous  German 
people. " 


Chip  MacLeod  - 

Junior 

Salisbury,  Maryland 

"Reagan  as  Reagan;  it'sa 
noble  gesture,  Reagan  as 
President;  it  falls  prey  to 
major  political  criticisms. 
What  is  the  significance  of 
lOyears?" 


Alan  Piazi  - 
Senior 
Bologna,  Italy 

"Ronald  Reagan  knows 
what  he  is  doing.  I  don't 
think  it  is  up  to  anyone  to 
criticize  his  actions.  If  any 
relative  of  yours  was  buried 
there,  you  would  be  honored 
if  the  U.S.  President  visited 
his  grave." 


Steve  Gerber  - 
Freshman 
Towson,  Maryland 

"I  feel  Reagan's  visit  has 
merits  and  values  some 
haven't  thought  atmut.  He  is 
going  to  honor  Germany's 
war  dead,  something  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
does  every  year.  Regardless 
of  who's  buried  there,  I  feel 
they  should  be  honored  for 
their  sacrifice  to  their  coun- 
try." 


Melissa  Combes  - 

Senior 

Almost  Graduated 

and  Unemployed 

WildemessvWe,  N.  Y. 

"It  is  not  at  all  diplomatic 
to  visit  the  graves  of  the 
German  war  dead  and  not 
the  concentration  camps.  To 
honor  a  hero  and  not  a  vic- 
tim does  not  make  good 
sense  and/or  good  politics. 
Storm  Troopers  should  not 
be  honored  or  com- 
memorated, rather 
remembered  for  their 
atrocities. 
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Students  fined  for 
crew  launch  theft 


by  HARRIS  WHITBECK 

Three  Washington  College 
students  were  found  guUty  of 
stealing  two  launches  used 
for  coaching  the  crew  at  a 
Student  Judiciary  Board  trial 
Wednesday  night. 

Freshmen  Charles  Clark 
and  Paul  Denicken  and 
Junior  Brian  Martucci  admit- 
ted taking  the  two  launches 
"out  for  a  ride"  on  the  night 
of  April  23rd.  "We  thought  the 
boats  were  for  student  use 
(and)  meant  no  harm,"  said 
Clark  in  a  written  statement 
to  security  officers  and  the 
SJB. 

The  theft  was  discovered  by 
Sgt.  Lenny  Thompson,  who 
was  on  routine  patrol  near  the 
boathouse  when  he  saw  a 
small  craft  on  the  river  and 
noticed  the  launches  were 
missing.  After  questioning,  it 
was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
launches  had  become  tangled 
In  some  fishing  nets  and  was 
abandoned  while  the  students 
returned  to  shore  hoping  to 
find  something  to  dislodge  the 
boat. 

In  their  defense,  lawyer 
Steve  Gerber  said  of  the 
students  "They  know  what 
they  did  was  wrong...  they  ad- 
mitted guilt.  I  want  to  make  it 


clear  that  it  was  not  an  ( inten- 
tional) act  of  vandalism." 

Prosecutor  Sarah  Welch 
said,  "They  are  playing  with 
the  crew  program"  and 
recommended  a  fine  of  $100 
and  three  days  community 
service  as  punishment. 

After  deliberating,  the  SJB 
jury  decided  on  a  total  fine  of 
$300  and  nine  hours  of  com- 
munity service,  divided  bet- 
ween the  three  offenders. 
Gerber  said  the  decision  will 
be  appealed. 

"I  feel  that  this  penalty  is 
severe  and  it  denotes  a  head- 
hunting attitude  by  the  jury," 
said  Gerber,  calling  the 
punishment  "blatantly  ex- 
cessive." He  added,  "The  fine 
is  (harsh)  for  a  student  with  a 
limited  amount  of  finances  to 
have  to  pay." 

The  administration's  reac- 
tion to  the  incident  was  one  of 
concern  for  the  crew  pro- 
gram. In  a  statement  to  SJB 
Chairman  Chris  Doherty, 
Dean  of  Students  Ed  Macy 
said,  "The  unauthorized  use 
and  abandonment  of  a  boat 
might  seriously  have 
hampered  the  varsity  crew 
program." 

The  defendant's  appeal  has 
to  be  submitted  within  three 
days  of  the  trial. 


WHERE'S  THE  BUSH?  Washington  Colleges  First  Lady  Libby  Cater  helps  out  with  the  19B3  BUSH  pro|ect. 
Since  that  time  the  project  has  failed  in  gaining  student  response. 

BUSH  Project  needs  new  life 

Newly  elected 
juniors  have 
high  hopes 


in  brief ' 


Editors  selected 


The  Board  of  Publications 
has    selected    junior    Mary 
Helen  Holzgang  to  serve  as 
Editor-in-chief    of    the    WC 
yearbook,   Pegasus,    for  the 
1985-86  school  year.  Holzgang      .      . 
is  currently  completing  her  «"nnmg     Nan 
junior  year  abroad  at  Man-  writer    for    the 
Chester  College  in  England. 

Sophomore  Susan  DePas- 
quale  will  continue  in  her 
position  as  Editor-in-chief  of 
the  Elm. 


ticipate  in  all  aspects  of  Col- 
lege life  for  two  separate 
week-long  periods. 

Selecting  journalism  as  a 
theme  for  the  1985-86  school 
year,  the  College  will  host 
Senior  Editor  of  Newsweek, 
Jerry  Footlick,  in  the  fall 
semester.  Pulitzer-prize- 
Robertson, 
New  York 
Times,  will  arrive  in  the  spr- 
ing. 


by  AUDRA  PHIUPPON 

Washington  College  prides 
itself  in  its  green,  healthful 
appearance.  Certainly  the 
campus  grounds  are  main- 
tained adequately  and  due 
credit  must  be  given  to  the 
Maintenance  Department  for 
their  efforts,  but  who  handles 
the  decorative  shrubbery  and 
flowers  of  which  WC  is  so  pro- 
ud? 

Years  ago.  Registrar  Er- 
mon  Foster  began  planting 
flowers  and  evergreen 
shrubs  in  various  locales  on 
campus  —  all  out  of  his  own 
initiative  and  funding.  "It 
was  my  personal  contribution 
to  the  college,"  he  explained. 
Later  on,  Mr.  Foster  received 
aid  from  interested  students 
in  his  landscaping  pursuits. 

In  the  late  1970's,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  Student 
Government  Association 
decided  to  sponsor  Mr.  Foster 


in  his  work.  The  BUSH  Pro- 
ject (Beautification  Using 
Student  Help)  was  launched 
as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  SGA,  to  be  fimded  through 
a  percentage  of  the  Stu- 
dent/Faculty Auction. 

Unfortunately,  the 
organization's  zeal  waned, 
and  has  been  virtually  non- 
functional in  recent  years. 
Last  fall,  the  BUSH  Project 
was  handed  over  to  the  Junior 
class  in  hopes  that  the 
students  would  revive  it.  Rick 
Wheeler,  president  of  the 
Class  of  1986,  was  given  the 
committee's  modest  bank  ac- 
count, but  nothing  has  been 
done  this  semester.  Wheeler 
was  unavailable  for  com- 
ment. 

The  upcoming  juniors, 
however,  have  already  begun 
their  plans  for  a  variety  of 
beautiJEication  ventures.  Two 


enthusiasts,  Chris  Doherty 
and  newly-elected  Junior 
Class  President  Sue  DePas- 
quale,  have  suggested  the 
erection  of  a  modern  stone 
sculpture  surrounded  by  low, 
evergreen  bushes  near  Hod- 
son  Hall.  They  hope  to  trim 
the  sidewalks  more  neatly 
and  perhaps  plant  more  col- 
orful bushes  around  the  dor- 
mitories. 

Cooperation  with  the 
Maintenance  Department 
will  be  important,  although 
the  luxury  of  fine  landscaping 
is  not  within  their  realm  of 
responsibility. 

Registrar  Foster  is  pleased 
by  the  rekindled  interest  in 
the  campus'  appearance.  He 
continues  to  work  on  his  pro- 
posal to  the  administration 
that  a  full-time  gardener  or 
groundskeeper  be  hired  by 
the  college. 


White  awarded 
bio  scholarship 


Biology  major  Katy  White 
is  the  recipient  of  The  James 
B.  Engle  Scholarship  in 
Marine  Biology.  She  will  con- 
duct an  individual  research 
project  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service 
Pathobiology  laboratory  at 
Oxford,  Maryland  ui  an  eight 
week  program  this  summer. 

Biology  professor  Dr. 
Donald  Munson  said  that  this 
year  the  selection  process  for 
the  scholarship  was  "too 
close  for  comfort." 

Fellowship 
granted 

Washint"<.,in  College  has 
been  aci  ,;ed  into  the 
Woodrow  'Viison  Fellowship 
program,  which  brint;s 
figures  distinguished  in  cer- 
tain fields  to  campus  to  par- 
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Art  Buchwald  is  never  at  a  loss  for  material 


by  SUE  DE  PASQUALE 
AND  JACK  GILDEN 

Q.  Could  you  elaborate  on  the  Johnson 
Adminbtration.  Why  have  you  said  it 
was  so  much  fun  to  write  about? 
A.  Johnson  was  bigger  than  life.  He 
was  kind  of  fun  to  write  about  and 
everybody  was  sort  of  interested  in 
him,  and  a  little  frightened  of  him, 
which  made  it  easy  to  satirize  him.  He 
was  tall  and  that  always  helped;  like 
De  Gaulle  was  tall  and  that  always 
helped  when  you  wanted  to  make  fun 
of  De  Gaulle.  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  with 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  1  remain  fairly 
decent  friends  now  with  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Doug  (President  Cater),  and 
Jack  Valente  and  Bill  Moyers,  but 
when  Johnson  was  in  the  White  House 
I  don't  think  they  appreciated  me  as 
much  as  they  should  have. 


close  to  home  and  what  they  were  do- 
ing. I  heard  Johnson  was  very  angry, 
but  I  got  a  nice  letter  from  Barry 
Goldwater. 

Q.  What  is  it  about  President  Reagan 
that  makes  him  an  easy  target? 
A.  Well,  everybody's  interested  in 
him.  He's  doing  some  very  radical 
changes.  He  makes  news  every  day 
and  that's  all  a  newspaper  man  can 
ask  of  him;  to  be  interesting  and 
make  news. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  produce  a 
column  three  times  a  week?  Where  do 
you  get  your  material? 
A.  No.  I  get  it  from  the  newspaper. 
I've  been  very  much  involved  in  the 
Bitburg  thing  since  it  broke,  because 
you  can  write  as  many  stories  as  you 
want  on  that  sort  of  thing,  if  you  want 


Humorist  Art  Buchwald  enjoys  a  light  moment  with  Professor  Robert  Day. 


Q.  Do  you  find  it  a  conflict  of  interest 
to  satirize  your  friends,  (for  example 
Ethel  Kennedy)  and  other  notables 
with  political  ties? 

A.  Yes.  The  only  one  1  really  got  close 
to,  as  far  as  a  politician  goes,  and  I 
really  don't  know  how  it  happened, 
was  Bobby  Kennedy.  It  was  difficult 
when  Bobby  announced  he  was  going 
to  run.  I  sort  of  bowed  out.  I'm  not 
very  close  to  Teddy,  so  I  don't  have  a 
problem  there,  but  it  is  a  problem 
when  you  get  too  close  to  people  that 
you  write  about,  because  you  can't 
see  things  objectively.  Everybody  has 
a  story,  and  it's  always  a  sad  story, 
and  if  they  tell  it  to  you,  then  you  feel 
worse  about  writing  about  them. 

Q.  When  Bobby  Kennedy  first  entered 
the  race  for  President,  Vietnam  was 
still  a  big  problem.  He  did  an  about- 
face  and  came  out  against  McCarthy 
to  put  down  the  United  States'  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  Was  that  good 
material  to  write  about? 
A.  Yes.  The  Vietnam  war  went  on  for 
so  long,  and  I  kept  writing  about  it  and 
writing  about  it.  So,  when  President 
Johnson  ran  for  election  against 
Barry  Goldwater,  Barry  Goldwater 
was  the  hawk  and  Johnson  was  the 
peace-maker,  and  then  when  Johnson 
got  in  he  was  the  one  who  started  the 
bombing  in  the  Gulf  of  Tanka.  So,  I 
wrote  a  piece  about  having  a 
nightmare  in  which  Barry  Goldwater 
was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  and  he  was  bombing  Vietnam 
and  he  was  defoliating.  In  fact,  the 
nightmare  was  exactly  what  Johnson 
was  doing,  and  then  I  said  I  woke  up 
and  said,  "Thank  God  Johnson's  in 
the  White  House."  Well,  this  on^real- 
ly  got  them  mad,  because  it  waS-^so 


to.  I  clip  from  the  newspapers.  I  read 
where  Coca-Cola  has  changed  their 
formula  after  ninety-nine  years,  and  I 
just  considered  that  a  very  important 
story  and  I  did  my  own  thing  on  that. 
There's  so  much  going  on  now,  I  never 
find  myself  at  a  loss  for  material.  It 
doesn't  have  to  be  political  —  I  write 
non-political  columns,  too.  In  fact, 
sometimes  those  are  received  just  as 
well  as  the  political  ones...  Ted 
Turner  taking  over  CBS. 

Q.  When  you  have  something  like  Bit- 
burg, which  is  intrinsically  so  sad  a 
story,  do  you  find  it  hard  to  lampoon? 
A.  When  you're  writing  about 
something  like  Bitburg,  you  don't 
lampoon  the  people  or  what  happen- 
ed. What  you  do  is  satirize  and  lam- 
poon the  folly  of  the  people  of  today. 
For  example,  the  first  advanced  team 
that  went  over  there,  the  only  thing 
that  came  out  of  their  visit  was  that 
they  bought  BMW's.  That  was  the  big 
thing,  so  when  this  whole  thing  broke, 
I  did  a  column  that  they  were  so  busy 
buying  BMW's  they  didn't  have  time 
to  advance  the  cemetery  and  find  out 
what  was  going  on  there.  So  I  wasn't 
making  fun  of  the  cemetery,  I  was 
making  fun  of  the  guys  over  there  who 
screwed  up.  Then  I  wrote  an  article 
which  will  appear  tomorrow  (Sunday, 
April  28th)  about  President  Reagan 
hanging  tough  about  going,  even 
though  everybody  tells  him  not  to  go.  I 
laid  it  on  his  movie  career  where  he 
never  fought  too  hard  in  the  European 
war.  I  wrote  another  article  which 
says  the  reason  he's  going  is  not  to  of- 
fend the  Germans,  then  a  lady  called 
me  up  and  said,  "What  if  we  do  offend 
the  (iermans,  what  could  they  do  to 
us?". ..Give  back  Berlin  to  East  Ger- 


many  or   something,   I   don't   know 
what  they  could  do. 

Q.  How  do  you  respond  to  the  conser- 
vatives who  claim  that  the  press  suf- 
fers from  a  liberal  bias? 
A.  I  don't  even  answer  it.  We  probably 
do.  I  just  find  that  conservatives  are 
easier  to  make  fun  of  than  liberals. 
Don't  ask  me  why.  I  always  have, 
they're  very  uptight.  I  get  along  quite 
well  with  conservatives,  but  I  do  find 
they're  easier  to  make  fun  of,  and  I 
guess  I  was  brought  up  in  the  liberal 
tradition,  so  I  kind  of  enjoy  it. 


ly,  you  can't  say  much  in  thirty 
seconds  or  a  minute,  and  when  you  do 
say  it  no  one  ever  knows  about  it 
again.  It  just  goes  off  into  the  air.  At 
least  with  a  newspaper  column,  peo- 
ple read  it  or  they  take  it  to  the 
bathroom  with  them,  and  that's  nice. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  current 
educational  system?  Do  you  agree 
with  critics  who  maintain  that  em- 
phasis has  been  taken  away  from 
reading  and  writing? 
A.  Well  that's  what  they  say.  There 
seems  to  be  less  of  an  interest  in 


"At  least  with  a  newspaper  column, 
people  read  it  or  they  take  it  to  the 
bathroom  with  them,  and  that's  nice." 


Q.  What  journalists  had  the  biggest  in- 
fluence on  you  when  you  were  grow- 
ing up? 

A.  I'm  not  certain  any  particular  ones 
did.  When  I  was  a  kid,  I  read  Ring 
Larber.  James  Thurber.  Then  I  decid- 
ed that  I'd  better  stop  reading  them 
because  they're  the  ones  who  thought 
of  the  ideas  first.  So  I  stopped  reading 
them,  and  I  started  reading  George 
Will  and  Aaron  Znobach  because  they 
were  funnier  anyway. 

Q.  What  type  of  college  background 
would  you  recommend  for  students 
who  are  interested  in  a  career  in 
journalism? 

A.  If  I  had  my  druthers  I'd  just  take 
what  I  wanted  to  without  structuring 
any  courses,  but  that  isn't  the  way 
they  want  it  anymore;  they  want  you 
to  produce  a  degree  and  prove  that 
you've  done  it.  I  find  working  on  a 
paper,  on  a  magazine,  English 
courses.  History,  Philosophy...  they 
are  very  helpful  if  anybody  wants  to 
go  into  writing.  I'm  not  sure  jour- 
nalism courses  are  that  helpful,  but 
they  insist  on  them  for  journalism 
school.  I  find  the  ones  who  get  the  jobs 
and  stay  with  their  careers  in  jour- 
nalism, are  the  ones  who  worked  on 
the  magazines  and  the  newspapers, 
the  ones  who  did  a  lot  of  extra- 
curricular activities  on  campus.  The 
real  drones  who  stayed  in  and  studied 
all  the  time,  never  went  out  and  got  in- 
volved —  it's  very  rare  that  any  of 
them  became  journalists.  They  may 
have  become  professors. 

Q.  So  you  think  there's  a  value  in  a 
liberal  arts  education? 
A.  Yes.  I  also  think  there's  a  value  in 
working  in  the  outside  world,  like  in  a 
hotel.  It's  probably  one  of  the  best  ex- 
periences in  the  world.  You  learn 
about  human  nature,  you  learn  about 
people.  Anything  that  brings  you  in 
contact  with  people  is  very  helpful  for 
a  career  in  journalism,  because 
you're  going  to  have  to  learn  how  to 
deal  with  people,  and  you're  also  go- 
ing to  have  to  deal  with  people  who 
don't  want  to  talk  to  you;  people  who 
are  hurting  or  mean.  So,  if  you  have 
some  experience  in  handling  people, 
that's  the  best  experience  you  can 
have. 

Q.  Wbat  do  you  think  about  television 
journalism?  Do  you  think  television  is 
too  superficial  for  news? 
A.  It's  a  good  headline  service.  I  don't 
think  any  self-respecting  person  can 
get  all  the  news  off  television.  I  think 
it's  helpful  for  headlines,  and  I  guess 
that's  enough  to  satisfy  some  people.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  be  in  television. 
First  of  all  you  have  to  stand  around 
too  long,  and  second  of  all  the  equip- 
ment keeps  breaking  down,  and  third- 


reading  and  writing  and  spelling  and 
getting  it  rigiit  —  speaking  in  com- 
plete sentences.  The  fact  that  we  arc 
criticizing  each  other  about  it  means 
that  we  may  start  doing  something 
about  it.  We're  fairly  illiterate,  as  a 
nation. 

Q.  I  guess  that  makes  some  in- 
teresting articles  for  your  column? 
A.  Yes.  I  guess  so.  They  keep  cutting 
out  the  money  for  education,  and  you 
just  don't  get  the  feeling  that  they've 
made  much  of  a  commitment  to 
education.  I  was  in  World  War  II  and 
we  went  to  college  on  the  GI  bill.  The 
government  paid  for  us  because  we 
served  in  World  War  II.  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  would  agree  that  ours  was  the 
best  generation  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  because  everyone  had  a 
chance  to  get  an  education.  Now  with 
the  cutbacks  in  student  loan  pro- 
grams, it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for  a 
person  to  get  an  education.  For  one 
thing,  you  have  to  choose  your  profes- 
sional  career   based   on   how   much 


Buchwald's  visit  to  W.C.  began  with  a  stop 
at  the    Literary  House. 

money  you  owe  the  bank.  If  you  owe 
the  bank  $40,000  at  12%  interest  you're 
not  going  to  tiecome  a  school  teacher 
or  a  social  worker.  You're  going  to 
have  to  become  a  Yuppie,  go  down  to 
Wall  Street  and  make  a  lot  of  money 
just  to  pay  off  your  debt.  I  don't  think 
your  career  should  be  chosen  just  bas- 
ed on  how  much  money  you  owe  the 
bank  at  graduation. 

Q.  Do  you  get  interesting  fan  noail? 
A.  I'm  not  sure  it's  interesting.  I'd 
break  it  down  this  way:  Ten  percent 
say  they  love  me,  an  percent  say  they 
hate  me,  and  eight  percent  either 
want  me  to  do  their  term  paper  which 
they  need  by  Tuesday  or  they  want 
me  to  find  them  an  agent,  or  a  job,  or 
read  their  manuscript. 
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Commencement  will  honor  grad  students  as  well 


by  ERIC  LEE 

In  two  short  weeks, 
Washington  College  will  hold 
its  203rd  Commencement  ex- 
ercises by  conferring 
bachelor's  degrees  to  some 
150  members  of  the  Class  of 
1985.  Included  in  the 
ceremonies  will  be  about 
twenty  graduate  students 
who  will  earn  Master  of  Arts 
degrees.  The  presence  of 
these  students  will  likely  be  a 
surprise  to  some.  In  spite  of 
its  low  profile  there  is  a 
graduate  program  at 
Washington  College. 

The  College  awards  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  History, 
English,  and  Psychology,  and 
offers  graduate  level  courses 
in  Education.  In  all,  approx- 
imately 70-80  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  part-time, 
evening     program.     The 


students  earn  their  advanced 
degrees  by  completing  a  30- 
credit  curriculum  which  is 
taught  mostly  by  the  senior 
members  of  the 
undergraduate  faculty. 
Graduate  classes  meet  one 
night  per  week,  from  7;  00  to 
10:00  p.m.,  for  fourteen 
weeks,  corresponding  with 
the  undergraduate  semester. 

The  vast  majority  of  the 
students  entered  in  the 
graduate  program  are  secon- 
dary school  teachers  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  area  who  seek 
advanced  degrees  as  part  of 
their  job  advancement  goals. 
Having  settled  in  their  posi- 
tions, these  educators  return 
to  school,  five  to  ten  years 
after  earning  their 
bachelor's. 

The  graduate  program  also 
includes  a  group  of  middle  ag- 


ed, retired  or  semi-retired 
students  who  enroll  in  the  pro- 
gram for  more  personal 
reasons,  e.g.,  "to  keep  the 
mind  active."  Taking  a 
course  here  and  there,  they 
may  or  may  not  pursue  a 
degree.  Finally,  there  are  a 
few  students  who  view  their 
graduate  education  at 
Washington  College  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  advanced 
studies  in  their  fields. 

No  graduate  student  at  the 
College  can  be  persuaded  to 
think   that  he  is  taking   the 


than  in  the  classroom.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  such  a  com- 
muting student  in  the  parking 
lot  after  an  exhausting  lec- 
ture and  hear  him  mutter,  'I 
have  miles  to  go  before  I 
sleep." 

More  out  of  consequence 
than  design,  graduate 
students  seem  to  be  left  out  of 
the  special,  close-knit  com- 
munity spirit  that  has  become 
the  College's  trademark.  In  a 
setting  where  supposedly 
'everybody  knows  your 
name,"  a  student  can  earn  his 
Master's    degree    with   little 


No  graduate  student...  is  taking 
the  "easy  way  out"  of  earning 
a  Master's  degree. 


Last  wills  S-  testaments 


waniod  another  big  brother  Roxanne.  Ginger 
el  nl  il  was  o  groat  Issi  semester  P  S  Vos  I 
amasonlot   '  Mult    ILiltle-onnl 

Lisa  Griffith 

Undoiibtodly.  studftnis  now  and  in  the  future 
must  bo  willing  to  voice  Iheir  opinions  with 
regords  to  the  administration  and  the  college, 
Ihey  must  get  Involved. 

ThamiEIGI 


To  Laura  I  wish  to  leave  the  'precio 
and  the  Vern  To  Kevin,  his  computi 
the  catfood  aisle  in  the  Acme.  Ha 
time  guvsl 


li.  11 


Good  limes  to  my  Alpha  Chi  Omega  sisters 
Sun  ft  Fun  to  the  Bahama  Mama.  Patience  to 
L.P..  To  D.C.  the  will  (o  survive.  Hands  to 
wash  "dishes  '  to  Dr    Munson. 

Ellen  Davis 


I  do  hereby  leave  all  the  crap  that  I  have  col- 
lected at  WC  to  the  most  subjective'  prof 
Dr  Scout.  My  roommates  are  left  with  my  dir- 
ty laundry,  and  the  Death  Durter  '  goes  to 
Frank  and  Ross! 
■I  came,  I  saw,  MeH   E.J  C 

Edward  J.  Chessman 


"Two  roads  diverged  in  a  yellow  wood. 
And  sorry  I  could  not  tra  vel  both 
And  be  one  traveller,  long  I  stood 
And  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I  could 
To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth; 

I  shall  be  telling  this  with  a  sigh 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence: 
Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  andl  — 
I  took  the  one  less  tra  veiled  by, 
And  that  has  made  all  the  difference. ' ' 


**■******■*■■******♦**«*■ 


"easy  way  out"  of  earning  a 
Master's  degree.  Admittedly, 
the  graduate  program  at 
Chestertown  is  far  from  that 
of  an  Ivy  League  school,  but 
then,  Washington  College 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  major 
research  university.  The 
graduate  students  in  this  fully 
accredited  program  must 
face  the  same  pressures  and 
burdens  of  graduate  students 
anywhere :  endless  reading 
lists,  seemingly  endless  lec- 
tures, unpredictable  final  ex- 


W.C.  graduate  students 
must  take  on  another  unique 
responsibility,  that  of  long 
distance  driving.  Although 
most  students  live  in  the  sur- 
rounding counties,  several 
students  make  the  trek  from 
Delaware,  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  Maryland,  and  even 
places  across  the  Bay  Bridge. 
Some  of  these  people  can 
easily  spend  more  time 
behind    the    steering    wheel 


contact  with  the  College  per- 
sonnel. It  is  the  nature  of  the 
program. 

This  is  particularly 
frustrating  for  the  handful  of 
students  who,  after  having 
earned  their  bachelor's 
elsewhere,  choose  Chester- 
town  as  the  setting  for  their 
preliminary  graduate  educa- 
tion. These  students  tend  to 
view  their  non-teaching  jobs 
only  as  a  temporary  means  of 
support  and  would  like  to  say 
that  their  studies  at  W.C. 
make  up  their  primary  con- 
cerns. These  students  are 
several  years  younger  than 
the  average  graduate  student 
on  campus  and  are  not 
altogether  distinguishable 
from  the  undergraduates. 

Such  a  student  who  chooses 
to  become  more  involved  in 
campus  activities  will  not 
always  be  received  with  open 
arms.  He  is  likely  to  face  a 
barrage  of  questions  that 
may  appear  to  question  his 
student   status:    'Are  you   a 


Monday,  May  6 


CH  too  noat 

EN  202a  Cousineau 

MA  101a  Morrison 

MA  102  Brown 

PH112  Aun« 


CH102 
CH202 
EC«2 
EN  202b 
EN  202c 
EN20G 
FR102a 
GR102a 
GR202 
HI  202a 
HI  353 
MA  101b 
MA  261 
MA  371 
PHIOO 
PO202C 
PO<20 
PR  206 
PR  231 
PS  310 
SO  203 
SP102a 
SP202 


Bell 
Creegan 

McCall 


Gillin 

Tatuni 
Yon 
Salloch 

Scholz 
Fallaw 
Halslcad 

Briggs 

Morrison 

Brown 

Lin 
Renner 

Taylor 

Tapke 

MiUer 

Kirk 

Cades 
Pabon, T 

Pabon, C 


9:00-   12:00 


2:0^5:00 

D.109 
D311b 
MLb 

FA  10 

S.  26 


s.  u 

FAIOO 
S.  32 
S.  21 
S.  -22 
D.Slla 
S.  33 
S.  13 
D.203 
NJThr 
S.  30 
S.  25 
FA     9 
Foxwl 
S.  35 
S.  36 
S.  24 


Tuesday,  May  7 


9:00-12:00 


AR  2S1        Andrew 

EN202f  DeProspo 
MA  110        Briggs 
MA  203        HamUton 
HUlOO        Mills 

POam>  Taylor 

PR  314  Anderson 

SOS2D  Horsley 


S.  22 
D.311 
D.109 
FA  10 
S.  33 
S.  13 
S.  14 


Exam  schedule  :  Spring  '85 


Tuesday,  May  7 


2:00-5:00 


AR311  Janson-I^  Palme 

BM  1133  Bedell 

BM  IMbThomas 

BM  402b  Scout 

CH  404  Creegan 

DR  241        Davis 

EC  401  Turner 

EN  202g  Tatuni 

EN  309        DeProspo 

GR416        SaUoch 

MA  345        Hamilton 

MU405        Parcell.A 

P0411         An 

PR  102c  Newell 

PS  403  Siemen 

SO  211  Horsley 

WL202a  Scholz 


FA  9 
S.  21 
D.311 
Foxwl 
S.  35 
S.  24 


Wednesday,  May  8 
9:00-12:00 


BI202 

CH306 

EC112b 

EC  413 

EN202e 

EN  407 

FR102b 

FRIOa) 

HI  210 

MA  109b 

MU102 

P0493 

PR  102a 

PR  245 

FS3I9 

spxn 


Munson 

Roat 
M  alone 

McCall 
Wright,  R 

Cousineau 
Pabon.  C 
Yor 
Premo 

Morrison 

Clarke 

Renner 
ADderson 

Miller 

Pelchat 

Pabon. T 


D.203 
D.109 
S.  25 
S.  35 
S.  24 
S.  20 
S.  36 
S.  32 
S.  13 
DJll 


Wednesday,  May  8 
2:00-5:00 


AR200 

J  a  nson- La  Pa  Im  e 

MLb 

BI  402 

Munson 

D-109 

BI102 

eM302 

Scout 

DR1S2 

Maloney 

EC  112a 

Ma  lone 

EN  202k 

Howell 

EN  208 

EN  210 

Dickson 

EN  304 

Gillin 

FR302 

Yon 

HI  342 

Fallaw 

GR392 

Scholz 

HI  104a 

Rassweiler 

HI  336 

PS  400b 

Kirk 

MA  202 

Bnggs 

D.311b 

SO  411 

Cades 

MU204 

Parcell.  A 

PH212 

Lin 

P0  492 

An 

S-  14 

PR  210 

Tapke 

S.  33 

PS  202a 

Siemen/Pelchat 

D.203 

PS  316 
SP102b 

Spilich 
Shivers 

S.  35 
S.  36 

BM116 

Wright.  A 

Thursday,  May  9 

9:00-12:00 


AR  318        Janson-I^Palme 

BM301        Weirda 

DR214        Maloney 

EN  202j    Day 

EN  408        Wright.  R 

Yon 

Scholz 

Halstead 

Hamilton 

Clarke 


FR41B 
GR3a6 
HI  356 
MA  318 
MU305 
PH309 
P0382 
PRa2 
WL302 


Premo 
NeweU 
Kabat 


MLb 
S.  3S 

FAIOO 
S.  20 
S.  24 
S.  30 
S.  32 
S.  25 
D.109 

FA  9 
D. 

S.  13 
S.  14 
S,  26 


Thursday,  May  9 


2:00-5:00 


D.203 
FAIOO 
MLCcn 
S-  30 
S.  24 
S.  25 
S.  22 
S.  20 
D. 

S.  21 
Foxwl 
D.310 
S.  33 


7:00-10:00 


Friday,  May  10 


student  here?"  "Don't  you 
have  a  mailbox  on  campus?" 
"Who's  your  advisor?"  He 
must  qualify  his  answers  by 
saying  that,  yes  he  is  a  stu- 
dent, but  a  graduate  student 
who  lives  off  campus  and  is 
not  available  during  regular 
business  hours.  Graduate 
students  are  set  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  student  body  in 
other  ways.  They  have  un- 
pictured  identification  cards, 
are  not  listed  in  the  student 
directory,  and  are  not  includ- 
ed in  Dean's  list  honors.  (It 
has  not  been  made  clear 
whether  the  small  size  of  the 
graduate  program  warrants 
mention  of  scholastic  merit.) 
With  this  in  mind,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  most  spirited 
student  to  be  accepted  as  a 
bona  tide  Sho'man. 

These,  then,  are  the  people 
and  the  character  of  the 
graduate  program  at 
Washington  College.  The 
graduate  students  range  in 
age  from  early  twenties  to 
mid-sixties,  tend  to  take  a  lit- 
tle longer  to  find  out  who  or 
what  Miss  D's  is,  and  will  oc- 
casionally surpass  the  speed 
limits  of  the  roads  leading  to 
Chestertown.  Although  it  is  a 
small  and  little  known  pro- 
gram, those  who  take  part  in 
it  hold  a  special  feeling  of  ac- 
complishment. Undoubtedly, 
the  Washington  College 
graduate  program  will 
always  stand  in  the  shadows 
of  the  pride  and  tradition  of 
the  undergraduate  institu- 
tion. Yet,  on  graduation  day, 
it  would  truly  be  in  the 
Shoreman  spirit  to  extend  a 
hand  to  these  graduate 
students  and  welcome  them 
to  the  College  community. 
Editor 's  note :  The  a  uthor  is  a 
graduating  graduate  student 
from  Dover,  Delaware.  He 
will  attend  law  school  this 
fall. 


Friday,  May  10 

2:00-5:00 


9:00-12:00 


AR271 
AR360 
BM113b 
DR222 
ED  307 
EN3D2 
FR392 
GR102b 
HI  104b 
HI  202b 
PS  202b 
PS  390 
SO  312 
SP392 


Tessem 
Tessem 
BedeU 
Maloney 
Yon/White 
Tatuni 
E>ickson 
Salloch 
Rassweiler 
Goodfellow 
Siemen/Pelchat 
SpOicb 
Home 
Shivers 


McAlp 
McAlp 

S.  33 
FAIOO 

MLCcn 

S.  20 

S.  32 

S.  22 

S.  25 

S.  21 

D.203 

S.  13 

S.  35 


DR404         Davb 
£D203b    OConnor 


EN  409 
FR452 
HI  314 
MU302 
P0  374 
SO  314 
A0  41S 


Day 
Von 
Fallaw 
Mills 


FAIOO 
MLCcn 
S.  22 
S.  13 
S.  21 
FA  9 
S.  22 
S.  14 
S.  24 


Saturday,  May  11 

9:00-12:00 


BI305 
BMlHa 
BM315 
BM402a 
CH302 
EC112C 
ED203a 
HI  325 
MA  404 
ML  200 
PO202b 
PR  102b 


Gwynn 
Thomas 

Bedell 
Scout 

BeU 

OConnor 

Goodfellow 
Brown 
Shivers 

pFemo 

Miller 


2:00-5:00 


EN411  Day 

Ht262  Halstead 

HI  392  Rassweiler 

MA  1098  Bngg3 

SO  311  Home 

SO  342  BarreU 


S.  22 
S.  24 
S.  25 
DJll 
S.  36 
S.  2S 


Evening  courses  and  those  not  listed  on 
schedule,  will  have  the  exam  arranged  by 
tbe  faculty.  Usually  this  should  occur  during 
exam  week  oo  tbe  normal  evening  tbe  clasf 
meets. 


Seniors  reminisce.. 
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What  is  your  most  vivid  memory  of  WC? 


John  McDanolds,  Music  Major 

Rather  than  any  single  memory,  I  think 
what  I  am  left  with  is  an  impression,  one 
which  is  neither  new  nor  unique  to  this 
school.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
and  be  surrounded  by  people  who  possess 
the  ability  to  dream.  At  a  time  when 
cynicism  is  all  the  rage,  when  specializa- 
tion and  a  pervasive  practicality  are  make- 
or-break  qualifications  for  success,  it  is  a 
source  of  hope  to  know  that  there  are  those 
who  have  not  forgotten  the  importance  of 
the  occasional  lapse  into  impracticality.  It 
is  the  gracious  responsibility  of  institutions 
like  Washington  College  to  support  this 
dangerous  type  of  creative  fertility,  as 
much  as  to  provide  the  classic  education 
upon  which  creativity  feeds. 
John  describes  his  plans  as  follows:  "I 
want  to  try  and  regain  a  little  of  my  prac- 
ticality, and /find  a  job  that  will  support  at 
least  some  of  my  bad  habits. " 


Mike  Reilly,  Economics  major 

My  most  vivid  memory  is  rowing  with 
Rich  Kircher  and  Dave  Milne  at  George 
Washington.  Rich  and  Dave  were  behind 
me  and  Rich  had  just  caught  his  third 
"crab"  of  the  race,  only  this  time  he  had 
busted  the  oar  lock.  Rich  turned  to  Dave 
and  asked,  "Can  I  row  with  it?"  I  can  still 
see  Milne's  face,  red  and  the  veins  in  his 
neck  sticking  out  when  he  screamed  back. 
"You  better  God  damn  try!"  Milne  might 
have  used  stronger  language  I  think. 
Mike  plans  to  work  at  the  beach  this  sum- 
mer, and  he  has  no  definite  plans  as  of  yet 
for  the  future.  


A  letter  from  the  president... 

When  I  graduated  from  college  in  1947,  our  country  was 
entering  the  post-war  years  in  a  condition  of  grave  uncertainty 
about  the  future.  The  explosion  of  the  atomic  bomb  caused 
many  to  wonder  whether  there  would  be  any  future  at  all.  But 
my  classmates  and  I  soon  learned  that  the  world  needed  our 
best  work  and  our  determined  commitments. 

You  leave  Washington  College  at  a  time  which  is  no  less  fill- 
ed with  uncertainties.  Many  of  you  may  consider  that  your 
future  is  unimportant.  Let  me  assure  you  that  the  world  needs 
your  best  work  no  less  than  it  needed  our.  Washington  College, 
I  hope,  has  helped  you  to  mature  in  your  understanding  of  your 
responsibilities  as  citizens  of  planet  earth. 

I  also  hope  you  will  take  pride  in  your  alma  mater.  Please 
return  to  the  campus  frequently.  You  always  have  a  home  with 
us.  , 

My  wife  Libby  joins  in  extending  our  best  wishes  to  you,  the 
Class  of  '85.  Congratulations.  *  -- 

Sincerely  yours, 
Douglass  Cater 


Niml  Natan,  Chemistry  major 

It  you  need  a  specific  memory,  it  would 
have  to  be  the  Ladies'  Night  party  that  we 
Phi  Sigma's  threw  last  year.  Overall, 
however,  my  best  memory  would  be  my 
freshman  year,  which  was  the  year  of  the 
Bicentennial  Celebration.  The  whole 
freshman  experience  was  really  the  best; 
because  I  was  a  foreigner.  I  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  school.  The  cultural 
qualities  of  this  place,  coupled  with  the 
general  celebration  of  the  college's  200th 
year,  made  that  year  one  I  don't  think  I'll 
ever  forget. 

Nimi  is  beginning  graduate  studies  at  RTF 
institute  in  Rochester  this  summer. 


Philippe  Bourbon,  French  major 

The  number  of  classes  you  can  take  here 
surprised  me,  and  I  will  remember  them  - 
they  were  numerous  and  diversified.  There 
are  a  lot  of  choices  for  the  student  to  make. 
I  think  here  there  is  a  good  cultural  life: 
you  can  see  plays,  movies,  and  lectures 
whenever  you  want  to.  It  is  a  good  place  for 
students  here.  The  teachers  have  been  good 
-  the  ones  I've  had  have  taught  me  well.  The 
students  are  cool  here:  they  are  much  more 
relaxed  that  students  in  France  or  in 
Europe  in  general. 


Heather  McAlpine,  Biology/Education  ma- 
jor 

My  most  vivid  memory  pertaining  to 
Washington  College  is  more  a  part  of  my 
life  than  just  a  memory.  It  is  the  friends  I 
have  made  here.  Of  course  all  parts  of  my 
college  days  had  a  part  in  the  friendships 
but  the  people  are  far  more  prominent  than 
the  activities,  classes,  meals  and  parties. 
Because  I  have  been  here  I  met  people, 
students  and  professors,  who  will  always 
remain  a  part  of  me  and  my  life. 


Bonnie  Garr,  sociology  major 
There  is  no  one  real  memory  of 
Washington  College  which  is  most  vivid 
because  my  four  years  here  have  been  full 
of  memories.  I  don't  think  I  realized  how 
much  I  loved  the  campus  until  I  became  a 
tourguide.  Being  a  small  campus, 
Washington  College  has  much  to  offer  an 
individual,  and  I  feel  I  have  grown  as  a  per- 
son during  the  past  four  years.  I  used  to 
keep  to  myself,  not  really  getting  involved 
in  social  groups,  but  I  feel  a  person's  social 
life  is  just  as  important  as  an  academic  life. 
I've  seen  many  people  come  to  school  and 
not  remain  because  they  did  not  learn  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  their  social  and 
academic  lives. 

I  have  often  heard  of  Washington  CoUege 
as  a  country  club  with  little  emphasis  plac- 
ed on  academics.  I  think  it's  true  for  some 
people,  but  not  for  the  majority  of  the 
students.  Going  away  to  school  teaches  a 
person  responsibility,  so  I  guess  my  most 
memorable  feeling  about  W.C.  is  that  it  has 
taught  me  to  take  responsibility  for  my  ac- 
tions. 
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fine  arte 

Kerr  left  more  than  prize 


Sandy  Hiortdahl  and  UUras  perform  in  The  Stranger,  one  of  three  one 
act  plays  to  be  presented  by  Senior  Phyllis  Proctor  as  part  of  her  senior 
obligation  in  Drama.  The  plays  will  be  performed  tonight  and  tomorrow 
al  8  p.m.  in  Phoebes  Studio  Theatre.  


by  ERIC  LORBERER 
The  following  is  the  conclu- 
sion to  a  two-part  article  on 
the  Sophie  Kerr  Fund  of 
Washington  College.  The  first 
part  was  run  in  last  week's 
Elm. 

When  Shophie  Kerr  died, 
she  left  a  will.  That's  not  too 
unusual.  Her  gift  of  almost 
$500,000,  to  be  invested  in  the 
Washington  College's  invest- 
ment pool,  however,  is  quite 
unusual.  The  bequest  was  ac- 
companied by  a  will  which  set 
specific  terms  tor  the  use  of 
the  interest  income  on  the 
principal  investment,  terms 
which  have  become  legen- 
dary at  Washington  College. 

According    to    the    will,    a 
committee  consisting  of  the 
president  of  the  college  and 
the  members  of  the  English 
Department,     should     ad- 
minister the  income.  One-half 
of   the    income    is    awarded 
each   year   to   a   graduating 
s  senior  deemed  to  have  "the 
;  best  ability  and  promise  for 
I  future  fulfillment  in  the  field 
S  of  literary  endeavor   " 

The  other  halt  goes  toward 
maintaining  the  other  terms 
of  the  will,  including  $1000 
scholarships  awarded  to  in- 


The  year  in  review: 


coming  freshmen,  an  alloca- 
tion to  buy  books  for  the 
library,  a  stipend  for  Writers' 
Union  publications,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Lecture  Series,  which 
brings  creative  and  critical 
writers  to  campus. 

Yet  it  is  clearly  the  Sophie 
Kerr  prize  that  attracts  the 
most  attention.  The  terms  of 
the  bequest  began  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  1968,  when  the 
prize  totaled  $9,000.  Interest 
inflation  has  increased  that 
sum  by  over  $20,000  in  less 
than  20  years.  "This  year's 
prize  (actually  lower  than 
last  year's  because  of  a  drop 
in  interest  rates)  will  equal 
around  $33,000. 

The  award  is  open  to  all 
seniors,  not  just  English  ma- 
jors. There  is  no  formal  ap- 
plication process;  one  cannot 
formally  compete  tor  the 
award,  and  the  submission  of 
a  portfolio  is  not  required.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Nancy  Tatum, 
chairman  of  the  Sophie  Kerr 
Committee,  the  submission 
process  was  started  in  order 
to  give  people  an  opportunity 
to  show  their  written  work. 

Yet,  roughly  ten  people  sub- 
mit portfolios  each  year.  "It 


is  odd  that  people  in  other 
departments  don't  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to 
make  their  writing  known," 
said  Tatum.  Non-English  ma- 
jors have  won  the  prize  twice 
in  the  past. 


Each  manuscript  is  read  by 
the  committee  one  by  one  and 
"talked  over  carefully. 'v  The 
work  may  be  anything  literary 
-  creative,  critical,  or  jour- 
nalistic writing.  Grades  are  not 
a  factor  in  the  selection  pro- 
cess; neither  is  the  salability  of 
the  work. 

Many  people  who  feel  that 
the  prize  is  too  large  for  one 
person  wonder  why  it  cannot  be 
split.  Tatum  indicates  that  this 
has  been  mentioned  but  "simp- 
ly can't  be  done;"  the  terms  of 
the  will  are  explicit  in  this 
regard.  Although  the  commit- 
tee is  concerned  that  the 
amount  of  money  raises  tension 
among  students,  it  hopes  that 
this  destructive  element  is 
downplayed.  The  prize  may  of- 
fer a  lucky  chance  to  an  aspir- 
ing writer,  but  the  other  half  of 
the  yearly  interest  proves 
valuable  to  the  entire  college 
community. 


'84/85  rich  in  films,  concerts,  plays,  exhibits 


by  JEAN  STEIGLEMAN 

Since  the  school  year 
began,  the  Washington  Col- 
lege campus  has  been  con- 
tinuously busy  with  some 
type  of  activity  or  another. 
From  the  Library  Film  Series 
to  dramatic  presentations, 
there  has  always  been  some 
intellectual  or  social  event  to 
attend. 

The  Library  Film  Series 
provided  students  and  faculty 
with  a  rich  source  of  in- 
teresting films.  During  the 
first  semester  the  subject  of 
adventurers  was  emphasized. 
The  emphasis  shitted  in  the 
second  semester  to  writers 
and  their  works.  From 
Bernice  Bobs  Her  Hair  ( bas- 
ed on  the  Fitzgerald  story),  to 
portraits  of  Vonnegut  and 
E.E.  Cummings,  to  the  belov- 
ed Hobbit.  the  Library  Film 
Series  provided  the  campus 
with  characterizations  and 
rich  dramatizations  of  some 
of  literature's  most  respected 
writers. 

Many  interesting  films 
were  also  shown  in  the  Nor- 
man James  Theatre  on 
Fridays,  Sundays,  and  Mon- 
days. The  subjects  ranged 
from  a  British  hairdresser 
trying  to  improve  herself  in 
Educating  Rita  to  the  classic 
mystery  films  directed  by 
Alfred  Hitchcock,  all  films 
were  co-sponsored  by  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Associa- 
tion. 

Films  were  not  the  only 
arts  to  be  presented  on  the 


campus;  the  drama  and 
music  departments  also 
presented  a  variety  of  shows. 
Under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessors Tim  Maloney  and 
Rick  Davis,  the  Drama 
Department  presented  such 
classical  masterpieces  as  The 
Bakkhai  and  such  modern 
productions  as  Back  Bog 
Beast  Bait  and  Fool  for  iMve. 


The  Concert  Series  Com- 
mittee also  presented  some 
very  fine  presentations 
throughout  the  year.  Mark 
Clinton,  a  world  renowned 
pianist  performed  to  a  recep- 
tive audience. 

The  student  produced  opera 
La  Serva  Pedrona  also 
played  to  an  enthusiastic  au- 
dience with  its  musical  story 


:note$  from  the  kitchen: 


Activities  wind  down 


about  a  maid  wanting  to 
marry  her  master.  Brahms 
and  Bach  were  celebrated 
also  this  year. 

In  the  literary  field,  there 
was  a  continual  series  of  pro- 
grams presented  by  the 
Writers'  Union  Two  months  of 
Mondays.  Members  of  the 
faculty  talked  about  a  par- 
ticular subjects,  in  this  series 
of  informal  discussions. 

The  various  lecture  series 
on  campus  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent source  of  intellectual 
stimulation  for  those  who  at- 


by  DARRELL  JESTER 
Since  this  is  my  last  Elm 
article  for  this  semester  I  am 
going  to  make  it  short  so  it 
will  not  take  long  to  read.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  meal 
hours  for  exam  week  will  re- 
main the  same  as  always.  On 
the  last  day  of  exams,  Satur- 
day. May  11th,  breakfast  will 


be  from  7:30-9:30  and  lunch 
will  be  served  from  11:30- 
1:30.  Lunch  on  Saturday  will 
be  the  last  meal  served  for 
the  spring  semester. 

I  would  like  to  wish 
everyone  the  best  of  luck  on 
their  final  exams  and  I  hope 
everyone  has  an  enjoyable 
and  relaxing  summer. 


Ice  Cream  Social  set  for  Sunday 


The  Washington  College 
Band  will  present  a  Victorian 
Ice  Cream  Social  and  Band 
Concert  in  the  Chestertown 
Town  Park  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. May  5.  The  concert  will 
begin  at  3:00  p.m.  and  will  in- 
clude music  by  Eubie  Blake, 
Glenn  Miller,  and  George 
Gershwin. 

Before  and  during  the  con- 
cert,   refreshments    will    be 


available  from  the 
Washington  College  Food  Ser- 
vice. 

Bring  along  a  lawn  chair  or 
a  blanket  and  enjoy  an  old- 
fashioned  outdoor  band  con- 
cert and  social.  In  case  of  in- 
clement weather,  the  concert 
will  be  held  in  Tawes  Theatre 
of  the  Gibson  Fine  Arts 
Center. 


tended.  The  speakers 
presented  by  the  William 
James  Forum,  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Lecture  Series,  and  the 
WC  Lecture  Series,  spoke  on 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 

Throughout  the  1984-1983 
school  year  the  campus  has 
been  the  center  of  an  eclectic 
and  entertaining  group  of  ac- 
tivities. This  varied  mixture 
has  made  the  past  college 
year  an  exciting  one;  next 
year  promises  to  equal  it  in 
every  way. 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

—  OVERLOOKING  THE  SCENIC  CHESTER  RIVER  - 


CANNON  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN.  MD.  21620 


JOES  FLOS  STRONG 
301-778-3566 


HAIR  PORT 


KENT  PLAZA 


No  Appointment 
Necessary 


OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

Family  Haircutters  mon„  thur. and fri. open 
and  Styling  TILOOP.M. 
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Cannon  discusses 
Bitburg  incident 


(  women  read  at  the  annual  Senior  Reading  held  Wednesday  at  the  Lfterary  House.  From  left  to  right  are 
aron  Jagun,  Ulfras.  Sandy  Hiortdahl,  Laura  Mooney,  Bonnie  Garr  and  Lisa  Kosow  (seated). 


Library 
materials 
needed 

There  is  a  great  demand  tor 
library  materials  at  this  time 
of  year.  Students  are  remind- 
ed to  please  return  materials 
as  soon  as  possible  so  they 
will  be  available  for  others. 

All  materials  must  be 
returned  bv  Saturday,  May 
11. 

Graduating  seniors'  bills 
will  then  be  prepared  for 
materials  considered  lost.  An 
estimated  bill  will  first  be 
sent  which  includes  a  pro- 
cessing fee  of  $15.00  per  item. 
Then  a  final  bill  will  be 
prepared  and  sent  which  in- 
cludes the  replacement  cost 
of  each  missing  item  and  the 
processing  fee  for  each  item. 

After  commencement, 
undergraduate  bills  will  be 
made  up  and  sent  to  the  stu- 


lupcoming  events^ 


dent's  home  address.  Bills  not 
paid  directly  to  the  library 
will  be  sent  to  the  Business 
Office  and  deducted  from  the 
student's  deposit. 

Grades  will  be  held  and  re- 
quests for  transcripts  will  not 
be  honored  until  bills  have 
b'ien  paid. 


Secutiry  Dept. 

institutes 
key  program 


With  the  closing  of  the  year 
comes  the  departure  from 
your  rooms.  The  key  program 
is  being  handled  by  the 
Security  Department  and  a 
new  return  policy  will  be  used 
this  year. 

Instead  of  returning  your 
keys  to  the  Student  Affairs  Of- 


fice or  to  your  RAs,  the  keys 
should  be  dropped  off  at  the 
Security  office.  Office  hours 
will  be  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
and  5:30  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 
during  exam  week.  These  ex- 
tended hours  should  give  you 
ample  time  to  return  your 
keys.  If  the  office  is  not  open, 
you  may  leave  the  keys  by 
placing  them  inside  an 
envelope  which  will  be  on  a 
table  beside  the  door  to  the 
Security  office.  There  will  be 
a  sign  hanging  there  with 
complete  instructions.  You 
should  fill  out  the  necessary 
information  on  the  envelopes: 
Name,  Room  number,  and 
dorm.  Then  you  will  place  the 
filled-in  envelope  in  the  slot  in 
Security  office  door. 

Thank  you  for  your 
cooperation  in  this  matter. 
We  realize  that  packing  up 
and  moving  out  can  be  con- 
fusing, so  we  need  your  help 
in  making  this  new  system 
run  smoothly. 


by  TOM  MOORE 
President  Reagan's  plann- 
ed visit  to  a  German 
cemetery  at  Bitburg.  a  grave 
site  which  includes  graves  of 
Nazi  officers,  was  labeled  a 
mistake  caused  by  recent 
transitions  in  the  White 
House. 

Lou  Cannon,  White  House 
correspondent  for  The 
Washington  Post  and  author 
of  the  book  Reagan,  spoke  at 
the  final  session  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Forum  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Cannon  stated  that 
the  trip  has  been  poorly  plan- 
ned. "This  was  supposed  to  be 
Michael  Deaver's  parting 
assignment,  and  he  wanted  to 
.  leave  on  a  high  note." 

Cannon,  who  has  covered 
Reagan  from  the  beginning  of 
his  political  career,  believes 
that  the  bungling  of  the  Bit- 
burg affair  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  post-election  job  swap- 
ping between  now  Chief-of- 
Staff    Donald    Reagan    and 


Don't  Move  Until  You  Call  Us. 


Reserve  Early. 

Call  Bob  at 

Jim's  Trim 

Shop,  Inc., 

126  Philosopliers  Terr., 

Chestertown. 

778-0099 


Moving  bade?  Why 
not  share  a  Ryder 
truck  with  a  friend 
and  move  two  or 
more  for  the  price  of 
one.  Ryder  has  the 
right  trucic  for  you  - 
the  best  truck  money 
can  rent. 


«25.00  off         I 

Any  One  Way  Move      ; 


Secretary  of  Treasurj'  James 
Baker.  "If  Baker  were  still 
Chief-of-Staff.  he  would  have 
sent  a  letter  to  German 
Chancellor  Kohl  stating  that 
there  would  have  to  be  a 
change  in  the  schedule  before 
Reagan  could  attend."  Can- 
non believes  that  part  of  the 
problem  arises  when  staff 
does  not  allow  "Reagan  to  be 
Reagan."  Reagan,  Cannon 
stated,  has  a  way  of  making 
"Americans  believe  in 
themselves." 

When  asked  to  rate 
Reagan's  presidency.  Cannon 
said  that  it  is  loo  early  to  tell. 
Reagan  has  set  high  goals  for 
his  second  term,  which  if  at- 
tained would  put  him  high  on 
the  list.  Cannon  stated  that  he 
doubted  there  would  be  too 
many  more  nr^ishaps  like  the 
Bitburg  affair.  "Nancy  isn  t 
going  to  allow  staff  members 
to  ruin  her  husband's  chance 
to  go  down  in  history  as  a  suc- 
cessful president." 


_ou  Cannon,  White  House  Correspondent  for  the    Washington  Post, 
spolte  about  the  Bitburg  controversy  and  the  role  of  the  press  as  part  of 
a  President's  Forum. 


rt//f/f'wy 


Graduation  Weekend 
Special 

$3.00  off  per  person, 
with  this  coupon,  on 
our  Saturday,  May  18, 1985 
Beef  &  Seafood  Buffet. 

Dance  music  by  Dave  Brand. 

778-2100 
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sports 


Sho'men  Lacrosse 
fries  Salisbury 


Junior  George  Havilopolis  allows  a  pitch  which  is  low  and  outside  to  pass  by.  The  Sho'men  ended  the  season 
In  a  slump,  failing  to  recapture  the  MAC  title. 


by  CHRIS  DOHERTY 
The  Stickmen  of  WC  dined 
on  Hobart  Hog  this  week  as 
they  finished  out  a  spec- 
tacular season,  11-2.  The 
Sho'men  posted  their 
eleventh  win  of  the  season 
against  their  cross-shore 
nemesis  the  Gulls  of 
SALISBURY  STATE  on  Sun- 
day at  Salisbury. 

Number  five  Salisbury  was 
ready  for  the  Sho'men  as  they 
took  the  field.  It  was  the  most 
important  game  of  the  season 
for  Salisbury,  with  a  playoff 
seed  on  the  line,  and  they 
played  the  Sho'men  close,  4^, 
in  the  first  half.  It  looked  for  a 
while  as  if  the  Sho'men  had 
not  come  to  play. 

The  second  half  saw  the 
brand  of  lacrosse  that  has  put 
the  Eastern  Shore  on  the  map 
this  year.  Led  by  Ricky 
Sowell,  Tom  Gaines,  Mike 
Cranston,  Bruce  Yancey  and 
a  cadre  of  maroon  lacrosse 


n  a  Slump,  ,.,,mg  xo  recapture  ,no  ™«i.  tit...  Cranston,  Bruce  Yancey  and       be  cock; 

a  cadre  of  maroon  lacrosse       hard  sea: 

Crew  prepares  for  Cadle  Cup  Regatta  in  D.C. 

■  «_._    I ^_  This  was  Washineton's  first     about    Tanzi.    The    CoUeee.     and  Varsity  boats  have  been     "Cadle 


experts,  the  Sho'men  explod- 
ed in  a  display  of  sheer  offen- 
sive fire  power  to  crush,  kill, 
maul,  and  outscore  the  Gulls 
12-2  in  the  second  half. 

Larry  Boehm's  per- 
tormance  in  goals  was  what 
gave  the  team  the  spark  it 
needed  to  explode  offensive- 
ly- 

The  first  round  of  the 
playoffs  is  scheduled  in  the 
Kibler  Dome  for  Wednesday, 
May  8th.  Although  the  team 
does  not  know  who  its  op- 
ponents will  be,  the  Sho'men 
received  the  Number  One  na- 
tional ranking  again  this 
week,  ensuring  a  home  field 
advantage  throughout  the 
playoffs.  Even  with  the 
Number  One  seed,  "We  can't 
afford  to  look  by  anyone" 
noted  Rick  Cote.  "We're  con- 
fident, but  we  can't  afford  to 
be  cocky.  It's  been  a  long 
hard  season." 


Men  lose  to 
Georgetown 

by  THOMAS  EAKINS 
Saturday  the  men's  Varsity 
Eight  travelled  to 
Philadelphia  to  compete  in 
the  annual  Kerr  Cup.  The 
men  travelled  alone  as  the 
women  had  something  else  to 
do  and  elected  not  to  go. 

The  Sho'men  rowed  against 
Temple,  Georgetown, 
Lafayette  and  Drexel,  who 
sponsored  the  race.  River 
conditions  were  typical  for 
the  Schuylkill,  windy  and 
choppy  making  rowing  a  bit 
difficult. 

At  the  start  Temple  got  off 
to  an  early  lead  and  remained 
there  for  the  rest  of  the  race. 
Drexel,  Georgetown  and 
Washington  College  however 
were  more  evenly  matched 
and  stayed  together  until  the 
end  when  Georgetown  edged 
out  Drexel  and  the  Shoremen. 


LIBRARY  HOURS 
FINAL  EXAM 
PERIOD 
LIBRARY 
HOURS 
FINAL  EXAM 
PERIOD 
Thursday.      May     2 
through      Friday, 
May  10:  8:15  a.m.  - 
2:00a.m. 

Saturday,    May    11: 
8:15a.m.  -2:00  p.m. 


This  was  Washington's  first 
defeat  on  the  road  this 
season. 

This  weekend  the  Crew 
goes  to  Washington,  D.C.  to 
participate  in  the  Cadle  Cup, 
sponsored  by  George 
Washington  University.  This 
race  and  the  Dad  Vail  regatta 
the  following  weekend  will  be 
the  last  two  races  for  what 
has  to  be  the  most  successful 
crew  in  recent  memory. 

This  success  is  due  in  part 
to  the  efforts  of  Tom  Tansi. 
the  only  senior  on  the  men's 
squad.  Tom  has  rowed  on  the 
varsity  for  four  years  and 
rowed  before  that  at 
Simsbury  High.  It  is  this  ex- 
perience that  "Tanz"  brings 
to  the  boat,  helping  the  less 
experienced  rowers  to 
develop. 

Tom  also  contributes  his 
imfailing  good  humor  which 
is  certainly  his  best  known 
trait.  Few  people  on  campus 
can    say    anything    negative 


about  Tanzi.  The  College, 
especially  the  crew,  will  miss 
him. 

Women  to  lose 
experience 

by  CHARLOTTE  S.  POST 
Running  down  to  the 
boathouse  following  a  long 
day  of  classes,  the 
Washington  College  Women's 
Crew  adjust  their  thinking 
from  exams  and  term  papers 
to  stroke  rates  and  quick  cat- 
ches. After  taking  the  oars  to 
the  end  of  the  dock,  the 
Shorewomen  return  to  the 
boathouse  to  join  their  team- 
mates to  carry  the  400-pound 
shell  to  the  river.  Once  the 
boat  is  in  the  water  and  oars 
are  in  place,  all  eight  shove 
off  to  begin  their  next  two 
hours  of  rigorous  rowing. 

In  order  for  the  women  to 
adjust  mentally  to  having 
competition  within  their 
peripheral    vision,    the    J.V. 


and  Varsity  boats  have  been 
practicing  side  by  side;  a  new 
coaching  tactic  by  Johnny 
Wagner.  Having  the  boats  in 
tandem  gives  the  rowers  a 
sense  of  continuous  competi- 
tion, resulting  in  harder  work 
and  better  time  records. 

""Viewing  from  the  Varsity 
boat,"  said  coxswain  Katie 
White,  "J.V.  is  pulling 
stronger  than  ever  before. 
They'll  have  a  great  chance 
in  this  weekend's  race."  The 
J.V.  is  having  a  strong 
season,  forcing  the  Varsity  to 
work  even  harder.  Because  of 
this  hard  work,  the  W.C. 
Shorewomen  are  becoming  a 
team  to  be  feared. 

This  weekend's  regatta,  the 


'"Cadle  Cup,"  held  in 
Washington,  D.C,  should  pro- 
ve to  be  a  tough  race  for  both 
teams.  As  a  result  of  the 
crews'  new  training  pro- 
grams, both  boats  should  be 
crossing  the  finish  line  well 
ahead  of  their  competitors. 

Keeping  graduation  in 
mind,  the  crew  teams  for  next 
year  are  going  to  experience 
a  great  loss.  The  J.V.  boat 
holds  two  seniors:  (Bow) 
Mary-Kay  Keahon  and  (6) 
Polly  Goode,  and  the  Varsity 
boat  holds  six  seniors:  (Bow) 
Mary-Beth  Pohlman,  Amy 
D'Ablemont,  Genna  Maher, 
Molly  Hussman,  Teresa 
Porter  and  (Stroke)  Kristin 
Sichelstiel. 


reb«rl  panningten 

Q  Studio  for 

IHatr  OlraftEB 

lis  south  cress  st. 
778-4111  778-*llt 


Live  Entertainment 
at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 

"BACKSEAT  BOOGIE" 

Saturday,  May  4 
8:30-12:30 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


ICvl  lt>    V"«il 

if^llll  Smi 

Donuts.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls,  Pies.  Cooliies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfast  5  A.M.- 11  A.M. 

Lunch  -Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestettoun 

778-2228 

Mon.-Sal.5  A.M  .6P  M. 

SundavS  A.M.2P.M. 


For  All  Your  Partying  Needs 

JIM'S  LIQUORS,  INC. 

10  %  Discount  On  All  Wines  Every  Wed. 

We  Stock  Kegs 
Party  Discounts 

778-2988 
]mS|)  Ice  Cold  Beer  &  Wine 

^^i^^^         We  Cash  Student  Checks  with  Proper  l.D. 


/,- 


WHITE 
SWAN 
TAVERN' 


Chestertown,  Maryland 


Join  us  for  afternoon  tea  in  an  1 8tfi 
Century  setting.  Play  backgamm<  or 
chess  while  you  sample  our  spec  ?  lly 
blended  tea.  Traditional  tea  fare  rv- 
ed.  Open  daily  3  p.m. 

231  High  Street.  Chestertown,  Maryland  216: 
301/778-2300 
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Farmer,  Horine  first  four-year  lacrosse  starters 


Sophomore  Lisa  Ledwin  put  the  pressure  on  this  Western  Maryland 
player  on  Saturday  but  the  Sho'women  were  not  able  to  emerge  vic- 
torious in  their  last  game  of  the  season. 


^rdsticR 


FULL  LINE  OF 
FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 
KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 


325  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  •  778-0049 


Coley        Charlie        Laura 


Ye  Olde  Towne  Barber  &  Stylists 


A  &  P  Parking  Lot 
Chestertown.  Maryland  21620 


open 
Monday-Saturday 


^         phone 
778-4771 


KsnlPtinlingCotp. 

ALL  PRINTING 

from  business  cards  to  books 

from  block  and  white  to  full  color 

Cross  and  Cannon  Sts.  Phone  778-2012 

Chestertown,  MD  Weekdays  t-5  p.m. 


by  ERIC  LEE 
The  Shorewomen  lacrosse 
team  ended  its  1985  season 
last  Saturday  with  a  disap- 
pointing loss  to  Western 
Maryland  College.  Clearly 
not  playing  to  their  potential, 
the  lady  stickers  suffered 
from  their  own  mistakes  and 
were  greatly  frustrated  by  a 
swarming  WMC  defense.  The 
13-8  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
visiting  Green  Terrors  drop- 
ped W.C.'s  season  record  to  5- 
7,  2-4  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Conference. 

The    game     included     a 
bizarre   incident   which   will 
undoubtedly  be  much  talked 
about  in  the  years  to  come.  It 
took  place  midway  through 
the  second  half,  when  Junior 
Tammy  Tiehel  took  the  ball 
from    in   front   of   the   W.C. 
bench,    dashed   towards   the 
visitors'    goal,    and    fired    a 
shot    tor    a    score.     Or    so 
everyone   thought.    Accusing 
Tiehel  of  illegally  tampering 
her  equipment,  the  officials 
tossed  the   stick   out  of  the 
game,    and,    to    Washington 
gCoUege's     utter    dismay, 
idisallowed  the  goal. 
5     Coach     Dick     vehemently 
^protested,  pointing  out  that  it 
s  was  physically  impossible  for 
Sher  star  player  to  have  done 
I  what  she  was  accused  of  do- 
"■ing.  The  officials  agreed,  but 
held  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
rules  and  stood  by  their  deci- 
sion. One  team  follower  of- 
fered an  explanation  for  the 
incident:    "The  other  teams 
always  ask  for  a  stick  cheek 
because   Tammy   is   such   a 
skilled  ballhandler,"  Perhaps 
too  skilled  for  her  own  good. 

Tiehel,  for  her  part,  was  too 
classy  an  athlete  to  let  the 
controversial  call  get  the  best 
of  her.  The  Ridley  Park  ( Pa. ) 
native  played  tough  to  the 
end,  scoring  her  only  goal  of 
the  game  in  the  last  35 
seconds,  and  did  not  reveal 
her  true  emotions  until  well 
after  the  final  whistle. 

The  contest  against 
Western  Maryland  also  clos- 


ed out  the  collegiate  careers 
of  Amy  Farmer  and  Eleanor 
Horine,  the  team's 
graduating  seniors.  It  seemed 
only  fitting  that  these  two 
players  have  a  say  in  the 
course  of  the  game.  When  the 
Green  Terrors  controlled  the 
opening  face-off  and  worked 
the  ball  for  their  first  offen- 
sive charge,  it  was  Horine 
who  broke  it  up  with  a  timely 
interception.  Minutes  later, 
when  the  visitors  jimiped  out 
to  a  1-0  lead,  it  was  Farmer 
who  tied  the  score  with  a 
dramatic  shot  that  deflected 
off  the  left  post  and  into  the 
net. 

This  scenario  was  not  part 
of  a  master  plan  to  showcase 
W.C.'s  two  co-captains. 
Rather,  it  was  symbolic  of 
what  Farmer  and  Horine 
have  meant  to  the  team  in  the 
past  four  years:  they're 
always  there  when  you  need 
them. 

With  little  fanfare,  the  two 
seniors  became  members  of 
an  exclusive  club.  Farmer, 
the  svelte  blond  from  Bel  Air, 
and  Horine,  the  Baltimore 
County  product  of  pleasant 
disposition,  are  the  first  two 
players  in  the  College's 
history  to  have  played  varsity 
women's  lacrosse  as  tour- 
year  starters. 

The  one  time  high  school 
rivals  arrived  in  Chestertown 
tour  years  ago  when  women's 
lacrosse  was  a  club  sport.  The 
road  to  serious  varsity  com- 
petition saw  numerous 
obstacles.  The  veterans 
recall  the  early  years  when 
uniforms  were  hard  to  come 
by  and  conditions  of  the  play- 
ing field  were  barely  ade- 
quate. (This  season,  the  team 
played  its  home  games  on  a 
transformed  cornfield  that 
lies  between  the  town 
cemetery  and  a  treacherous 
ravine.) 

Playing  in  the  shadows  of 
the  nationally  recognized 
men's  team,  the  Sho'women 
had  to  struggle  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Over  the  years,  the 


team  has  managed  to  earn 
respect  and  gain  a  handful  of 
dedicated  fans. 

"The  program  has  come  a 
long  way,"  said  Farmer  in 
retrospect.  Although  they  are 
not  willing  to  admit  it 
themselves.  Farmer  and 
Horine  figured  prominently  in 
the  early  development  of  the 
team.  Coach  Dick  has  high 
praise  for  the  duo:  "  'Aimer' 
really  puts  the  wheels  on 
when  she  needs  to.  Eleanor 
has  been  the  mainstay  ot  our 
defense  for  the  past  tour 
years." 

As  they  look  back  on  the 
season,  the  thrilling  overtime 
victory  over  Dickinson  looms 
as  the  most  memorable 
game.  Recalls  Horine: 
"Everybody  just  went  wild." 
But  that  win  is  only  a  small 
part  of  a  personally  rewar- 
ding experience  for  both 
players.  They  speak  of  close 
friendships,  the  comraderie, 
the  fun  times. 


"Lacrosse  has  been  a  very 
important  part  ot  her  life." 
said  Mr.  Robert  Farmer,  the 
proud  father  of  the  senior  at- 
tack wing.  Over  the  past  four 
years,  the  Farmers  have 
made  the  one  and  a  half  hour 
drive  from  their  Harford 
County  home  to  support  their 
daughter's  team.  Before  the 
last  game,  a  somewhat  sad- 
dened Mrs.  Farmer  noted, 
"This  is  the  last  game  tor  us, 
too." 

But  old  lacrosse  players 
never  die,  they  just  fade 
away.  Farmer  hopes  to  apply 
her  biology  degree  towards  a 
medical  career;  Horine  has 
plans  for  employment  with 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

As  Farmer  and  Horine  bid 
farewell  to  Chestertown,  the 
College  will  remember  their 
leadership,  their  all-out  hus- 
tle, and  their  tree-spirited  ap- 
proach to  lite. 

They  will  be  sorely  missed. 


Men's  tennis  ends  with  two  sfiutouts 


by  TOM  FINNEGAN 
FREDWYMAN 

The  WC  Men's  tennis  team 
closed  out  its  regular  season 
with  two  more  9-0  victories, 
as  the  Sho'men  shutout  St. 
Mary's  College  for  the  second 
time  and  blanked  Galludet 
College  in  the  season's  finale. 
The  Shoremen  finished  with 
an  outstanding  17-8  overall 
record  and  a  12-3  mark 
following  spring  vacation. 
The  12  victories  established  a 
new  school  record  for  most 
wins  in  a  season. 

Spring  of  '85  was  a  season 
of  firsts  for  the  Shore  netmen. 
Not  only  did  the  netters  set  a 
new  school  record  for  wins, 
but  also  it  was  the  first  time 
Washington  College  had 
players    nationally     ranked 

(Paul  Bress,  David  Marshall 
were  99th  in  the  nation  in 
doubles). 

The  team  was  the  first  to 
play  as.  many  as  twenty-five 


matches  in  a  campaign,  and 
the  first  team  to  take  a  spring 
trip  (South  Carolina  -  8  mat- 
ches). Lastly,  every  member 
of  the  eight-man  squad  has  a 
winning  record  for  singles. 
The  various  players  records 
were;  Paul  Bress  15-7,  Tim 
Gray  15-6,  David  Marshall  19- 
3,  Ross  Gleman  15-5,  Claudio 
Gonzalez  19-3,  David  Dill  10-5, 
Dulin  Clarke  6-3,  and  Brian 
Bishop  1-0. 

In  doubles  competition, 
Bress  and  Marshall  were  15-6, 
Gray  and  Gleman  were  11-3, 
and  Clarke  and  Gonzalez 
stood  at  9-3.  Four  players 
were  picked  to  represent 
Washington  College  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Conference 
tournament  held  this 
weekend  in  Gettysburg,  Pen- 
nsylvania. The  players 
selected  were  Tim  Gray  and 
Qaudio  Gonzalez  tor  singles 
and  Paul  Bress  and  David 
Marshall  tor  doubles. 


Transfer  natter  David  Maishall 
achieved  national  ranking  this 
season. 
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College  sports  are  falling  prey  to  hungry  coaches 


"Good  wombs  have  borne  bad 

sons." 

William  Shakespeare 

One  could  say  that  fun,  ex- 
ercise, and  good  spirited  com- 
petition are  the  mothers  of 
college  athletics.  One  could 
also  say  that  college  sports 
have  grown  up  to  be  the 
bastard  children  that  every 
parent  dreads. 

There  was  a  time  when 
sports  on  campus  meant  that 
students  who  wanted  some 
relaxation  and  a  diversion 
from  academic  pressures 
joined  a  team  to  get  the 
recreation  they  craved. 
However,  that  innocent  world 
of  fun  has  long  since  been 
murdered  by  win  hungry 
coaches  and  alumni. 

The  sad  state  of  affairs  in 
college  sports  was  very  ap- 
parent over  the  last  basket- 
ball season.  This  past  season 
saw  the  Chris  Washburn 
fiasco  take  shape  at  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

Chris  Washburn  was  the 
most  highly  recruited  basket- 
ball player  in  the  nation  two 
years  ago.  A  gifted  athlete 
from  the  time  he  was  3  small 
boy,  Washburn  started 
receiving  letters  from  college 
basketball  coaches  while  still 
in  the  ninth  grade.  Maryland 
coach  Lefty  Driesell  was  even 
quoted  in  one  of  those  letters 


playing  the  field 

b>y    jack  gilden 


as  writing,  "you  are  my 
reason  for  living."  That 
quote,  printed  in  an  article  by 
Sports  Illustrated  several 
months  ago,  was  typical  of 
the  ridiculous  mail  that 
grown  men  were  sending  a 
high  school  boy  that  they 
didn't  even  know. 

The  eventual  winner  in  the 
Chris  Washburn  sweepstakes 
was  Jim  Valvano  and  North 
Carolina  State.  This  was  the 
school  that  reportedly  sent 
him  the  most  (and  probably 
the  most  ridiculous)  mail. 
The  Wolfpack  got  more  than 
they  bargained  for  when  they 
got  Washburn.  Not  only  did 
the  school  get  an  outstanding 
young  basketball  player,  but 
they  got  an  outstanding  young 
criminal  as  well.  Soon  after 
the  basketball  season  started, 
Washburn  was  caught  and 
convicted  of  stealing  another 
student's  stereo  system. 

Not  only  was  Washburn  a 
thief,  but  as  the  story  balloon- 
ed it  became  known  to  the 
public  that  Washburn  was  one 
student  who  never  belonged 
in  college  in  the  first  place. 
He  was  a  below  average  high 


school  student  who  scored  a 
combined  score  of  480  on  his 
S.A.T. !  Why  was  this  young 
scholar  allowed  into  college? 

Before  you  answer  the 
above  question  consider  what 
has  transpired  in  New 
Orleans  over  the  past  three 
weeks.  Several  members  of 
the  Tulane  basketball  team 
have  allegedly  been  shaving 
points  for  drugs  and  money. 
Furthermore,  when  the 
players  were  brought  to  jail 
on  the  charges,  at  least  one  of 
them  could  not  read  his 
rights. 

These  problems  are  not  uni- 
que to  basketball  and  it  is 
disgusting  that  people  who 
call  themselves  educators  are 
allowing  things  like  this  to 
continue. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  sports  like  football  and 
basketball  the  colleges  are 
being  used  by  the  profes- 
sional leagues  as  farm 
systems.  Owners  in  the 
N.F.L.  and  the  N.B.A.  do  not 
want  to  pay  the  money  to  set 
up   a   minor   league   system 


similar  to  what  is  in  baseball 
so  they  take  what  the  colleges 
are  offering  them  for  free. 

Because  the  athletic  tradi- 
tion is  so  deeply  imbedded  at 
the  nation's  universities,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  they  will 
ever  be  ride  of  this  cancer, 
even  though  it  is  spreading 
and  threatens  to  make  the  pa- 
tient terminal.  Perhaps  one 
solution  to  the  problem  would 
be  to  take  the  hypocrisy  out 
of  the  games. 

Instead  of  the  universities 
running  the  athletic  pro- 
grams, professional  sports 
francises  could  take  over. 
The   players  would  then   be 


Softball  team  will  miss  Cupka,  Leonard 


by  HOLLY  WALBERT 

The  W.C.  Women's  Softball 
team  ended  its  season  with 
two  losses  against  Western 
Maryland  in  last  Saturday's 
double-header.  Though  the 
Sho'women  played  ag- 
gressive  defense,  they  could 
not  keep  Western  Maryland 
off  the  bases  as  run  after  run 
was  scored.  The  W.C.  offense 
managed  to  get  a  few  runs  but 
not  before  W.M.  took  an  im- 
pressive lead. 

The  team  is  disappointed 
with  its  record  this  seaspn  but 
team  members  are  more  con- 
cerned   with    the    upcoming 

Awards 

dinner 

planned 

The  Washington  College 
Athletic  Department  will  hold 
its  annual  Athletic  Awards 
presentation  and  dinner  on 
Wednesday,  May  8,  beginning 
at  6.00  p.m.  The  affair,  honor- 
ing Washington  College's  top 
athletes,  will  be  held  in  the 
Lelia  Hynson  Pavilion  at  the 
Washington  College  Boating 
Park,  unless  foul  weather 
prevents  it.  In  case  of  rain, 
the  event  will  be  held  in  Hyn- 
son Lounge. 

All  athletes  are  urged  to 
check  with  their  coaches  to 
determine  whetlier  they  are 
eligible  to  attend. 


loss  of  two  excellent  players. 

Kelly  Cupka,  who  has  pitch- 
ed for  the  Softball  team  for 
four  years  will  be  graduating 
this  year. 

Kelly  has  been  involved 
with  Softball  for  11  years  and 
regrets  having  to  leave  the 
team.  Apart  from  sports,  she 
has  also  been  a  W.C. 
cheerleader  for  tour  years. 
Majoring  in  psychology,  Kel- 
ly has  been  workmg  hard  and 
plans  to  attend  graduate 
school. 

Maria  Leonard's  absence 
will  also  be  felt  as  she  leaves 
W.C.  to  major  in  physical 
education.  Maria,  one  of  the 


team's  most  valuable 
players,  has  been  catcher  for 
the  Sho'women  since  her 
freshman  year. 

The  strength  and  size  of 
next  year's  Softball  team  will 
partly  depend  on  incoming 
freshmen  and  transfer 
recruits.  Leadership  has  now 
been  handed  down  from  the 
two  departing  captains  to  the 
capable  members  of  the  re- 
maining team.  The  last  time 
this  year's  softball  team  will 
meet  will  be  on  Wednesday, 
at  the  sports  banquet,  where 
Most  Valuable  Player  and 
Most  Improved  Player 
honors  wiU  be  awarded. 
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professionals  on  the  minor 
league  level,  with  their 
salaries  being  payed  by  the 
club  they  belong  to.  and  not 
the  college.  They  also  would 
no  longer  have  to  mas- 
querade as  students,  unless 
they  wanted  to.  The  colleges 
themselves  would  be  af- 
filiated only  to  the  point 
where  their  fields  would  be 
providing  the  teams  with  a 
place  to  play. 

Some  people  might  say  that 
one  should  not  throw  the  baby 
out  with  the  bathwater.  Col- 
lege athletics  is  one  baby  that 
may  have  been  best  aborted 
while  still  an  embryo. 


^athleteoftheweek: 


Cupka  demonstrates 
consistent  excellence 


by  CHRIS  DOHERTY 

This  week's  Budweiser  Athlete  of  the  Week  is  none  other 
than  the  Women's  Softball  team's  Kelly  Cupka. 

Kelly's  performance  against  the  tenacious  softball  squad  of 
Galludet  College  earned  her  the  honor.  The  team's  principal 
pitcher,  Kelly  has  been  playing  ball  since  she  was  in  pigtails  at 
age  eleven  in  her  hometown  of  South  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

The  only  senior  on  the  team,  Kelly  has,  amazingly  enough, 
pitched  in  every  game  in  her  four  years  here  at  W.C.  With  only 
one  senior,  junior,  and  sophomore  on  the  team,  Kelly  predicts 
the  makings  of  a  dynasty  for  WC  Women's  softball:  "The  team 
is  young,  new,  and  they've  come  a  long  way  (under  Coach 
Diane  Giunan)  so  far  this  season."  She  added,  "For  me,  soft- 
ball  is  a  philosophy,  you  know,  the  competitive  factor  and  all... 
it's  almost  like  a  religion  for  me."  This  is  especially  true,  if 
you  happen  to  see  her  deliver  her  fast-pitch  curve  ball.  It's 
almost  like  a  "sermon  from  the  mount." 

A  cheerleader  for  four  years  here,  and  a  member  of  Zeta 
Tau  Alpha,  Kelly  enjoys  writing  her  Senior  thesis,  camping, 
boating,  and  she  insists  that  she  wasn't  one  of  the  ZTA's  seen 
streaking  in  the  wee  hours  on  May  Day. 
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Campus  alcohol 
policy  tightened 


by  Sue  De  Pasquale 

Student  Dean  Maureen 
Mclntire  predicts  that  the 
1985-86  school  year  will  be  the 
dryest  one  in  recent  WC 
history. 

But  she's  not  referring  to 
the  weather. 

"This  is  the  first  year  that 
virtually  the  entire  student 
body  is  not  of  legal  drinking 
age,"  said  Mclntire.  Since 
most  of  the  school's  students 
are  under  21,  the  Student  Af- 
fairs Office  has  implemented 
a  tougher  alcohol  policy, 
designed  to  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  beer  and  wine 
available  at  campus  func- 
tions. 

The  frequency  of  social 
functions  will  also  be  limited. 
Fraternities  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  host  rush  parties  for 
freshmen     on    weekenights. 


According  to  Mclntire  these 
traditionally  beer-laden 
events  had  a  "negative  effect 
on  freshmen  that  first 
semester  who  went  to  one  of 
these  after  another. ' ' 

The  student  dean  con- 
tinued, "There  is  no  question 
there's  a  direct  correlation 
between  excess  partying  and 
lack  of  reasonable  progress 
academically  ...  (freshmen) 
do  nowhere  near  as  well  as 
they  should  have  been  able  to 
do." 

Though  the  campus'  four 
frats  may  hold  their  rush  par- 
ties on  weekends,  the  new 
alcohol  policy  requires  these 
events  to  be  completely 
"dry"  -  no  beer  or  wine  may 
be  available. 

WC  isn't  the  first  to  curb 
alcohol  at  rush  parties.  Mcln- 
tire said  that  nationally,  "the 
(continued  on  page  4) 


Freshmen  arriving  on  campus  yesterday  found  many  renovation  projects  underway,  like  this  one  at  Bun....„ 
Hall.  The  construction  causes  a  change  of  venue  for  the  Business  Office,  now  located  in  the  Board  of 
Education  building  on  Route  213. 


Jobs  abound  for  Industrious  freshmen 


by  Sue  De  Pasquale 

Most  parents  left  their 
fledgling  freshmen  yesterday 
with  kisses,  tears,  and  words 
of  advice...  but  not  an 
unlimited  expense  account. 
Notebooks,  toothpaste  and 
late-night  pizzas  can  quickly 
add  up,  so  finding  a  part-time 
job  is  almost  a  necessity. 

Working  just  a  few  hours 
each  week  won't  interfere 
with  your  studies,  but  it  will 


^tiHng  Supervisor  Darrcll  Jsstcr 

*^ys  there  are  plenty  of  jobs  avail- 
"»•  with  the  WC  Food  Sarvice. 


supply  spending  money  and 
liter  you  the  chance  to  make 
"ew  friends  on  the  job. 
^  Sijice  the  semester  is  just 
""inning,  there  are  dozens  of 


jobs 


on  campus  waiting  to  be 


hatched  up.  Finding  one  to 
"latch    your    interests    and 


your  schedule  shouldn't  be 
difficult. 

Casey  Swim  Center  Direc- 
tor, Dennis  Berry,  is  hiring 
students  to  do  light 
maintenance  work  around  the 
poolside,  primarily  during 
the  evening  hours  when  the 
pool  is  closed.  No  experience 
is  necessary  and  the  salary 
starts  at  $3.50  an  hour. 

Lifeguard  positions  are  not 
quite  so  plentiful.  Berry  said 
he  lost  only  one  senior  guard 
to  graduation  last  spring. 
However,  he  urges  qualified 
freshmen  to  submit  applica- 
tions since  he  anticipates 
lifeguard  openings  in  the  spr- 
ing. 

Applicants  must  be  cer- 
tified in  advanced  lifesaving, 
CPR  and  first  aid,  and  be  will- 
ing to  work  10-15  hours  each 
week  at  an  hourly  wage  of 
$3.50. 

If  you'd  like  a  job  where 
you  can  start  today,  yoiu'  best 
bet  is  the  Washington  College 
Food  Service.  Laughs  Cater- 
ing Supervisor  Darrell 
Jester,  "We  hire  anybody." 

Students  need  no  ex- 
perience to  work  behind  the 
line  serving  meals,  or  in  the 
dishroom.  Upperclassmen 
act  as  meal  leaders  and  it's 
not  uncommon  for  WCFS 
workers  to  engage  in  an  oc- 
cassional water  battle  or 
jokefest.  Commented  Jester, 
"Working  here...  divides  up 
your    day    and    gives    you 


something  to  look  forward  to, 
like  a  relaxation  period." 

If  you  do  decide  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  WCFS,  you  will 
receive  a  free  T-shirt  and 
painter's  cap  and  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  your  own 
schedule.  Dishroom  workers 
can  choose  from  19  time  slots 
each  week,  while  line  workers 
are  needed  only  for  dinners 
and  weekend  brunches. 

Under  a  new  incentive  pro- 
gram, students  begin  working 
at  $3.00  an  hour  and  receive  a 
ten-cent  raise  after  passing 


each  125-hour  milestone  dur- 
ing a  semester. 

For  a  slightly  higher  wage, 
talk  to  Jester  about  working 
with  Food  Service  catering. 
You  need  no  experience  to  be 
a  waiter,  w:>itress  or 
beverage  server  at  the  formal 
receptions  usually  held  on 
campus. 

Sign-up  sheets  appear 
about  a  week  in  advance  in 
the  Main  Dining  Hall.  The 
salary  starts  at  $3.50  an  hour, 
and  caterers  are  always  paid 
within  48  hours  of  any  event. 


If  getting  your  hands  dirty 
isn't  your  style,  take  a  trip  to 
the  Admissions  Office.  Direc- 
tor Kevin  Coveney  currently 
has  7,000  pieces  of  mail  that 
must  be  stuffed  into 
envelopes.  Though  no  ex- 
perience is  necessary, 
Coveney  joked  that  freshman 
stuffers  "have  to  be  immune 
topapercuts." 

Giving  campus  tours  is  one 
sure  way  of  meeting  new  peo- 
ple. Since  many  tourguides 
graduated  last  spring,  said 
(continued  on  oaee  4) 


Class  of  1989  arrives 


Every  freshman  class  brings  new  faces 
to  campus  but  this  year  there  will  be  more 
than  usual. 

"With  237  men  and  women,  the  Class  of 
1989  is  the  second  largest  entering  class  in 
Washington  College  history,"  said  Kevin 
Coveney,  Director  of  Admissions. 

Coveney  was  pleased  last  spring  by  the 
number  and  caliber  of  the  students  who  ap- 
plied to  the  College.  "The  quality  of  the  ap- 
plicant pool  was  stronger  than  the 
preceeding  year.. .we've  noted  im- 
provements in  the  class  rank  distribution 
and  increases  in  both  the  mean  SAT  verbal 
and  math  scores. " 

More  high  school  seniors  applied  because 
Washington  College  has  encountered  a 
surge  of  media  coverage  in  the  past  several 
years.  Coveney  says.  "The  higher  visibility 
the  College  has  enjoyed  coincides  with  Mr. 
eater's  arrival  on  campus,"  Coveney  ex- 


plained,  adding  that  since  President  Cater 
took  office  in  1982,  "the  perception  among 
families  and  counselors  in  the  middle 
states  region  is  that  we're  a  place  where 
something  good  is  happening." 

Though  the  majority  of  the  freshmen  who 
arrived  here  yesterday  traveled  from 
homes  in  Maryland,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  there  are  members  of  the  Class  of 
1989  representing  19  states,  the  District  of 
ColumlDia  and  five  foreign  countries. 

Coveney  said  that  60%  of  the  freshmen 
attended  a  public  high  school,  and  of  this 
number  80%  ranked  in  the  top  half  of  their 
class. 

Coveney  is  confident  the  freshmen  class 
wiU  adjust  well  to  WC.  "Without  question, 
this  year's  class  is  an  outstanding  group  of 
men  and  women  who  will,  I  think,  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  academic, 
creative,  social,  and  athletic  life  of  the  Col- 
lege." _ 
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The  Elm's  1985-86  Greek  preview 


by  Tom  Schuster 


Pledge  pranks,  beer  blasts, 
comraderie,  and  fun-all  are 
images  likely  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  freshmen  to  whom 
the  terms  fraternity  and 
sorority  remain  mysterious 
facets  of  college  life.  In  past 
years,  with  four  frats  and 
three  sororities  on  campus  at 
WC,  newly  arrived  students, 
thirsty  for  the  lowdown  on 
Greek  life,  would  trek  in 
droves  to  parties  and  ex- 
change brain  cells  to  learn,  as 
one  Zeta  put  it,  "what  the 
point  of  it  is." 

What  is  the  point?  That  is  a 
question  that,  ultimately,  you 
will  have  to  answer  for 
yourself.  Nobody  can  say  that 
it  won't  cost  you  a  number  of 
brain  cells,  either.  But  if  you 
begin  the  year  with  some  idea 
of  what  it's  all  about,  then 
you'll  be  better  off  than  many 
■  freshmen  who  have  come 
before  you. 

Only  twenty  percent  of  the 
students  at  WC  are  members 
of  the  Greek  letter  organiza- 
tions. The  social  and 
charitable  activities  they  per- 
form, however,  allow  campus 
wide  involvement.  While 
many  freshmen  will  choose  to 
remain  only  peripherally  in- 
volved, there  are  those  who 
arrive  determined  to  join  one 
of  the  organizations. 
Whatever  category  you  are 
in,  here  are  the  fraternities 
and  sororities  as  you  will  in- 
evitably come  to  know  them 
this  year. 

Fraternities 

Kappa  Alpha  —  (KA's)  Mid- 
dle Hall 

President  —  Rick  Wheeler 
Active  Members  —  32 
Parties  —  Beach   Bash,  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  Last  Day  of 
Classes 

We  are  ^'a  very  diverse 
group,  many  different  types 
of  people..." 

"Anyone  will  appeal  to  the 
KA's." 


Frats  and  sororities  gear  up  again 


Theta  Chi  —  (Theta's)  CuUen 

Dormitories 

President  — N/A 

Active  Members  —  22 

Parties  —  Heineken   Party, 

Christmas 

We    are    "sports    oriented... 

diverse-we're    not    all    the 

same...  we'll  be  friends  for  a 

long    time    after    we    leave 

school." 

Lambda  Pi  Delta  —  (Lamb- 
da's) Cullen  Dormitories 
President  —  Lee  Ogden 
Active  Members  —  30 
Parties  —  Key  West,  Spring 
Fling 

Looking  for  "a  fun  loving  per- 
son that  likes  to  have  a  good 
time." 


Phi  Sigma  —  (Sigs)  East  HaU 
President  —  Paul  Eichler 
Active  Members  —  20-25 
Parties    —    Halloween, 
Bahamas,  Apres  Luau.  Toga 
"We're   a   really   laid   back 
fraternity,   nobody's  caught, 
really  caught  up  in  the  formal 
structuredness  you  might  ex- 
pect from  a  f  rat." 

Sororities 


Zeta  Tau  Alpha  —  (Zeta's) 
4th  floor  Minta  Martin 
President  —  N/A 
Active  Members  —  30 


Parties  —  Post  New  Years, 
sponsors  first  band  of  the 
year  in  C-House 
"We  don't  look  for  any  par- 
ticular characteristics...  we 
have  a  variety  of  people  in 
our  sorority— that's  what 
makes  it  work." 


Alpha    Omicron    Pi    — 

(AOPi's)  3rd  floor  Minta 
Martin 

President  —  Katy  White 
Active  Memt>ers  —  35 
Parties    —    sponsor    DJ's, 
crush  parties,  co-sponsor  par- 
ties w /frats 

Looking  for  a  girl  who's  "well 
rounded,  someone  who's 
academic  but  wants  to  have 
fun— an  all  around  person." 


Alpha  Chi  Omega  —  (Alpha 
Ci\\'s)  2nd  floor  Minta  Martin 
President  —  Laura  Paul 
Active  Members  —  35 
Parties  —  Casino  Night,  Box- 
er Party 

We  want '  'a  girl  who  is  smart, 
not  a  dummy,  pretty  outgoing 
and  likes  to  take  part  in  all 
the  activities  on  campus." 


Located  in  the  center  of  campus,  fret  row  is  the  gathering  point  from  many  frat  brother*.  While  Mid- 
dle Hall  houses  the  KA's,  East  Hall  is  the  home  for  the  Sigs. 


The  majority  of  new 
students  seeking  memt>ership 
will  begin  the  process  at  their 
mailbox,  where  they  will 
receive  invitations,  sent  to  all 
freshmen  and  transfers,  to 
rush  parties  given  by  the 
frats  and  sororities.  Though 
freshmen  men  are  rushed  in 
the  fall,  the  process  begins  for 
women  in  February.  Rush 
parties  allow  potential 
pledges,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  only  curious,  the  chance 
to  get  to  know  the  members  of 
each  organization.  After  an 
aspiring  pledge  has  been 
"rushed"  by  the  organiza- 
tions open  to  him  or  her,  sup- 
posedly they  will  know  which 
is  for  them. 

One  caution,  though.  With 
membership  comes  upwards 
of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year 
in  dues.  "The  money  is  no 
thrill,"  commented  one 
sorority  member.  There  are 
other  drawbacks  as  well. 
Several  organizations,  much 
to  their  chagrin,  have  stained 
reputations  across  campus 
for  various  misdeeds.  Stated 
one  frat  member,  "The  ac- 
tions of  the  group  sometimes 
negatively  reflect  against 
you." 

Of  course  the  best  way  to 
check  out  the  Greek  scene  at 
WC  is  to  meet  those  students 
involved  and  ask  them  some 
hard  questions.  If  it's  for  you, 
membership  in  a  frat  or 
sorority  can  be  a  great  ex- 
perience. One  Sig  summed  it 
up  this  way.  "You  meet  a  lot 
of  people  and  it  really  makes 
school  more  enjoyable." 
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Tired  of  watching  corn  grow? 


by  Neil  Riikind 

It's  Friday,  and  you've  worked  hard  all 
week  so  what  can  you  do  to  unwind  on  the 
weekends?  There's  plenty  to  do  in  and 
around  Chestertown  or  if  you  have  a  car 
several  major  cities  are  within  a  two  hour 
drive. 

The  College  itself  offers  many  weekend 
activities  beyond  the  obvious  fraternity  and 
sorority  parties.  The  Drama  department 
stages  many  productions  throughout  the 
year.  The  Washington  College  Concert 
Series  also  provides  high  quality  entertain- 
ment on  weekends.  SGA  sponsored  events 
in  the  Coffee  House  usually  include  live 
entertainment. 

The  Washington  College  Film  Series 
shows  movies  every  Friday,  Sunday,  and 
Monday  night  at  7:30.  Admission  is  $1  for 
students,  $2  for  non-students.  The  FUm 
series  often  offers  Avante  Garde  and 
foreign  films.  The  Chestertown  Movie 
Theater  on  High  street  shows  popular 
movies  and  the  selection  changes  every 
Friday.  The  cost  is  only  $3.  (The  advantage 
of  living  in  a  small  town ! ) 

With  the  opening  of  the  Casey  Swim 
Center  last  year,  swinmilng  and  water- 


sports  are  otner  opportunities.  The  swim 
center  is  heated  and  changing  rooms  are 
available.  Pool  hours  will  be  posted.  The 
Boathouse  and  new  Pavillion  on  the 
Chester  River  also  offer  weekend  fun 
Several  sailboats  are  available  from  the 
Boathouse. 

The  more  adventurous,  interested  in  long 
distance  fun  will  find  Chestertown's  unique 
location  very  satisfying.  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Salisbury,  and  Washington 
D.C.  are  all  within  a  two  hour  radius.  Each 
of  these  cities  offers  concerts,  movies  and 
lectures.  Annapolis,  Wilmington,  and 
Dover  are  just  an  hour  away.  Wilmington 
has  an  Opera  House  as  well  as  a  train  sta- 
tion. Dover  offers  movies,  lectures  and  a 
shopping  mall.  Annapolis'  downtown  har- 
bor is  known  for  it's  shopping  opportunities 
and  boat  shows. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  to  do 
and  places  to  go  on  weekends  and  as  you 
settle  into  W.C.  you'll  disesver  more.  The 
important  thing  is  to  take  advantage  of  the 
activities  offered  by  the  college  and  com- 
munity. 
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DO... 
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Be  careful  at  frat  and  hall 
parties.  Dress  for  a  hot  room 
and  a  crowd  that   likes  to 
throw  beer. 


" ■ ByR«UyUirioreeiid    "" " 

Susan  Browo 
A  common  problem  among  new  students  at  Washington  Col- 
lege is  avoiding  tlie  label  of  "stupid  freshman."  By  following 
these  simple  rules  you  can  avoid  humiliation,  heartache,  and 
embarrassment.  , 

DO  speak  to  everyone  you  meet-force  yourself. 
DON'T  sit  by  yourself  in  the  Dining  HaU-sit  with  a  stranger 
and  make  a  new  friend. 

DO  go  tp  the  Coffee  House  at  night  when  you  have  time. 
DO  speak  in  class  if  you  have  anything  to  say. 


n 


Do's  and  don'ts  j 

DONT  party  yourself  out  the  first  two  weeks,  you'll  find 

yourself  burned  out  and  behind  in  class  all  semester 

DO  see  your  professor  if  you  have  a  problem . 

DON'T  assume  that  cars  will  stop  at  the  crosswalk  for  you 

simply  because  they  arequired  by  law. 

DO  put  up  with  your  roomate.  The  first  few  weeks  of  the 

semester  are  always  stressful  and  you're  probably  being  just 

as  obnoxious  as  he  or  she  is. 

DON'T  be  obnoxious  to  an  upperclassman.  You  wiU  pay. 

DO  try  someof  the  exotic  Dining  Hall  dishes,  you  just  might 

like  them. 

DON'T  take  all  the  easy  courses  now-you'U  be  taking  all  the 

difficult  ones  later. 

DO  relax  and  catch  some  rays  on  a  nice  day  on  the  pool  patio 

orthe  town  dock. 

DON'T  skip  classes  to  relax  and  catch  some  rays. 

DO  park  your  car  in  an  RA  parking  space.  The  fines  will  add 

up  and  you  will  have  to  remove  your  car  from  campus  tor  good 

after  the  fifth  violaUon.  ^ 

DO  be  careful  at  trat  and  hall  parties.  Dress  for  a  hot  room  and 

a  crowd  that  likes  tothrow  beer. 

DON'T  drink  anything  at  a  party  that  you  can't  identity. 

DO  get  involved  in  extra-curricular  activities  such  as  The 

Elm,  The  Pegasus,  clubs,  organizations,  athletics,  and  in- 

tramurals.  DON'T  conform  simply  to  fit  in.  Be  yourself 


DONT... 


Drink  anything  at  a  party 
that  you  can't  identify. 


Former  freshman  offers  insights,  advice 


by  Tom  Schuster 

So,  you're  finally  at  college. 
A  freshman,  but  at  college 
nonetheless.  The  anxiety  you 
experienced  when  you  arriv- 
ed is  beginning  to  fade  and 
you've  discovered,  much  to 
your  relief,  that  your  room- 
mate really  isn't  a  tattooed 
ex-con  or  a  geek  who 
associates  the  word  party 
with  warm  mUk  and  cookies. 
Your  luggage  is  in  the  corner 
of  the  very  small  and  very 
empty  looking  dorm  room. 
Both  you  and  your  roommate 
are  wondering  the  same 
thing.  "What  the  heck  do  we 
do  now?" 

Last  May,  when  we  were 
planning  this  issue,  the  Elm 
staff,  for  good  or  ill,  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  answering 
that  very  question.  College 
survival,  we  said,  that's  what 
freshmen  should  read  about. 
How  to  make  it  through  your 
first  year  at  WC.  How  to  get 
along  with  your  roommate. 
How  to  get  involved  in 
campus  activities.  How  to  do 
this  and  how  to  do  that. 

As  the  Elm's  rookie 
Features  Editor,  as  well  as 
former  freshman,  this 
weighty  assignment  fell  upon 
my  shoulders.  As  the  summer 
progressed  and  the  Orienta- 
tion Issue  became  in- 
escapeable,  I  forced  myself  to 
think  about  any  advice  I  could 
pass  on  to  the  freshman  class 
about  sur\'iving  at  WC. 

But  a  problem  arose.  I  grew 
critical  of  my  assignment. 

College  survival  is 
something  every  freshman 
will  hear  about  from  day  one 
of  Orientation  to  final  exams. 
Where  do  I  get  off  trying  to 
add  to  the  confusion?  I  got 
through  my  freshman  year,  I 


told  myself,  but  so  what? 
What  do  I  know? 

Besides,  freshmen 
shouldn't  have  to  read  about 
college  survival  on  the 
Features  page  of  the  Elm. 
Students  should  be  able  to 
turn  to  the  Features  page  of 
the  Elm  to  escape  such  mor- 
bid subjects.  Then,  one  sum- 
mer afternoon,  it  hit  me.  I 
could  write  about  college  sur- 
vival and  really  help  some 
freshmen  at  the  same  time. 
The  topic?  How  to  survive  a 
college  survival  lecture,  of 
course. 

As  I  said  before,  college 
survival  is  a  subject  that  wUI 
haunt  you,  like  a  tenacious, 
drooling  beast,  all  year.  If  you 
aren't  prepared,  the  average 
college  survival  lecture  can 
leave  you,  at  best,  hopelessly 
neurotic.  Remember,  the 
goal  is  to  get  through  the  year 
in  good  shape  with  as  little 
mental  anguish  as  possible. 
To  do  this,  I've  come  up  with 
the  ten  suggestions  below  to 
help  the  freshman  class  keep 
their  sanity  intact. 

1.  Know  your  abilities.  If  you 
know  how  much  time  you 
need  to  study  for  tests,  write 
papers,  and  get  up  in  the  mor- 
ning, you  can  separate  the 
good  suggestions  at  a  college 
survival  lecture  from  the  bad. 

2.  Don't  believe  eve^ythi^lg 
you  read.  One  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  a  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion. Many  professors  will  be 
happy  if  you  leave  their 
course  with  only  this  basic 
skepticism.  For  instance,  the 
folks  hired  by  the  College  to 


teach  freshmen  academic 
survival  may  not  believe  this 
article. 


3.  Don't  believe  everything 
you  hear.  Many  professors 
are  fond  of  telling  students 
that  for  every  hour  they 
spend  in  class,  they  should 
spend  three  hours  studying.  If 
you  need  to,  fine,  but  every 
year  a  fair  number  of  seniors 
who  have  never  heeded  this 
"rule"  do  graduate  from  this 
fine  institution. 

4.  Remember  where  you  are. 
This  is  Washington  College, 
not  Beirut,  Lebanon.  If  you 
miss  a  couple  reading 
assignments  during  the 
semester,  don't  worry.  Your 
professor  will  not  reach  into 
his  coat,  pull  out  a  .44 
magnmn,  point  it  at  your 
nose,  and  say,  "Well  punk, 
I've  got  a  question  to  ask  you. 
Did  you  read  your 
philosophy?" 

5.  Don't  go  overboard  with 
weekly  schedules.  In  college 
survival  lectures  they  like  to 
tell  you  to  write  down 
everything  you  have  to  do 
during  the  course  of  a  week. 
They  even  go  as  far  as  to  hand 
out  blank  schedule  sheets. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with 
writing  down  your 
assignments,  but  scheduling 
trips  to  Miss  D's  and  the 
bathroom  is  too  much.  Don't 
reduce  your  life  to  a  piece  of 
paper. 

6.  You.don't  necessarily  have 
to  study  in  the  library.  Study 
where  you  are  comfortable. 
They  wUl  tell  you  that  the 
dorms  are  lousy  for  studying. 
Remember  suggestion  one.  If 
you  can  study  effectively 
with  music,  do  it.  If  someone 
who  can't,  tells  you  to  study  in 
the  library,  ignore  them.  I've 
found  that  studying  in  my 
room  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
music  beats  falling  asleep  in 
the  library  by  a  million  miles. 


7.  Don't  be  overzealous. 
You'll  be  told  that  the 
students  who  do  the  best  are 
the  ones  who  make  an  effort 
to  be  involved.  This  is  true. 
But  remember  that  it's  better 
to  commit  yourself  to  one  or 
two  activities  and  make  a  dif- 
ference 

8.  Relax.  You'll  receive  the 
usual  motherly  advice  about 
eating  a  good  breakfast, 
dressing  for  success,  and 
others.  Once  again,  do  what's 
best  for  you.  It  the  thought  of 
eating  breakfast  makes  you 
gag,  don't  eat  it.  You're  not 
graded  on  making  it  to 
breakfast.  Besides,  before  an 
eight-thirty  class,  your  best 
friend  in  the  world  is  a  cup  of 
coffee,  not  four  food  groups. 

9.  Remember  that  everyone 
is  different.  Your  classmate 


may  have  to  study  five  hours 
for  the  A  you  got  after  ten 
minutes  of  review. 


to.  Remember  that  this  isn't 
the  real  world.  Those  of  you 
who  find  yourselves  in  a  Dr. 
Anderson  philosophy  course 
will  have  this  tact  driven 
home.  In  the  real  world  peo- 
ple work  at  jobs  that  a  lot  of 
them  hate  and  when  they  pick 
up  the  mail  it's  mostly  bills. 
You'll  work  at  college  but  it's 
a  far  cry  from  the  real  world. 
Here  you'll  learn  interesting 
things,  meet  interesting  peo- 
ple,  and  experience 
something  new  everyday. 
College  is  something  you'll 
remember  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  so  work  hard  at  making  it 
worth  remembering. 
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IT'S  MORE  THAN  A  JOB.  IT'S  AN  ADVENTUREI  Join  the  Elm  Staff 
for  the  semester's  first  meeting  this  Sunday  evening  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Queen  Anne's  Lounge,  and  discover  what  the  Elm  "adventure"  is  all 
about.  Pictured  above:  Tom  Schuster,  Features  Editor,  top:  from  left 
to  right;  John  Cummings,  Sports  Editor;  Audra  Philippon.  News 
Editor;  Sue  De  Pasquale,  Editor-in-Chief;  J.M.  Fragomeni, 
Photography  Editor:  bottom,  Neil  Rifkind,  Fine  Arts  Editor.  Not  pic- 
tured; Jack  Gilden,  Assistant  Editor. 


(continued  from  page  1) 
Coveney.  'I'm  not  at  all 
adverse  to  putting  a 
freshman  on  the  tourguide 
rotation."  In  addition  to  in- 
quiring high  school  students, 
you  will  guide  visiting 
guidance  counselors  and 
senior  citizens  around  cam- 
pus at  $3.00  an  hour. 

Using  ol'  Ma  Bell  can  also 
be  profitable.  Beginning  this 
year,  Coveney  will  pay 
freshmen  $5.00  an  hour  to 
telephone  students  at  their 
former  high  schools  to 
discuss  Washington  College. 
If  you  agree  to  host  an  in- 
terested applicant  overnight, 
the  ante  is  raised  to  $lu, 
Coveney  said. 

Working  behind  the 
library's  circulation  desk  is  a 
popular  job  for  up- 
perclassmen,  but  the  time  to 
submit  an  application  is  when 
you're    a     freshman,     says 


librarian  Halstead.  Since  cir- 
culation desk  workers  are 
faced  with  dozens  of  inquiries 
about  the  College,  she  usually 
waits  at  least  a  semester 
before  hiring  freshmen. 

Halstead  said  she  looks  for 
students  who  have  had  past 
library  experience  and  are 
"academically  talented." 
Positions  are  also  available  in 
the  cataloguing  and  process- 
ing section  of  the  library.  The 
starting  salary  for  any 
library  job  is  $3.00  an  hour. 


If  tending  children  appeals 
to  you  more  than  tending 
books,  take  heart.  The  Col- 
lege's professors  are  always 
looking  for  babysitters.  Try 
placing  a  classified  in  The 
Elm  advertising  your  ser- 
vices, or  simply  talk  to  your 
professors  after  class. 


What  better  way  to  get  to 
know  your  English  instructor 
than  by  seeing  his  taste  in 
bathroom  fixtures? 


Chestertown  Movie  Theater 

presents 

"Return  of  the  Living  Dead"  (R) 

September  6  •  12 

Hours:  Fri.-Sun.  7  &  9  p.m. 

Mon.-Thurs.  7:45  p.m. 

778-1575 


Alcohol  crackdown  calls  for  dry  frat  rush 


(continued  from  page  1 ) 
mood  is  definitely  to  dry 
rush. ..it's  been  very  suc- 
cessful." At  a  meeting  last 
spring  with  fraternity  and 
sorority  leaders,  she  tried  to 
emphasize  the  advantages  of 
having  a  "sober  population" 
at  rush  parties. 

When  frat  brothers  are  try- 
ing to  size  up  prospective 
freshmen,  alcohol  can  only 
act  as  a  stumbling  block,  said 
Mclntire.  She  added  that  frat 
brothers  often  say  to  her, 
"You   know,    I    spent   three 


hours  at  that  rush  party  talk- 
ing to  this  guy  and  I  saw  him 
the  next  day  and  he  didn't 
even  remember  me,  he  was 
so  drunk." 

Freshmen  and  campus 
Greeks  won't  be  the  only  ones 
affected  by  the  toughened 
alcohol  policy. 

Beer  and  wine  served  at  all- 
campus  SGA  functions  or 
frat/sorority  parties  must  be 
purchased  through  the  WC 
Foodservice  (WCFS)  instead 
of  area  liquor  stores.  Food  Ser- 
vice    representatives     will 


restrict  party  organizers  to 
buying  one  keg  of  beer  for  40 
legal  aged  drinkers,  with  a 
four  keg  maximum  for  any 
function. 

Since  partiers  in  the  past 
usually  tapped  into  at  least 
ten  kegs,  Mclntire  said  the 
four  keg  limit  will  mean  a 
"big  cutdowm...(the  beer)  is 
not  going  to  go  very  f ar. " 

To  further  neutralize 
alcohol's  effects,  organizers 
must  purchase  "party  packs" 
of  snack  food  from  the  WCFS 
with  each  keg  of  beer.  Mcln- 


tire said  that  sodas  will  be  of- 
fered "at  a  cost  so  attractive 
to  organizations  they'd  be 
better  off  buying  soda  than 
trying  to  wheedle  more 
beer." 

The  WCFS  has  pledged  to 
offer  beer,  wine  and  snacks 
"as  close  to  cost  as  possible," 
Mclntire  said.  Though  prices 
have  not  yet  been  finalized, 
Sharon  Crew,  new  Food  Ser- 
vice Supervisor,  emphasized, 
"We've  always  been  cheaper 
than  anywhere  else." 


In  the  Coffee  House,  beer 
will  no  longer  be  sold  by  the 
pitcher.  This  policy  is  intend- 
ed to  make  it  more  difficult 
for  legal  age  drinkers  to  buy 
beer  for  underaged  friends. 


All  of  the  changes  in  the 
campus'  alcohol  policy  this 
year  are  supposed  to  shift  the 
focus  of  drinking,  making  it  a 
"part  of  a  function  rather 
than  its  purpose,"  Mclntire 
concluded. 
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Security  cracks  down  on  alcohol 


"This  is  a  time 
of  change..." 

by  Audra  Philippon 

Alcohol  and  the  new  alcohol 
policy  are  by  far  the  hottest 
topics  on  campus  this  week. 
Students  argue  and  question 
Ihc  administration;  the  ad- 
ministrators argue  and  ques- 
tion each  other;  but  the  col- 
lege law  enforcement  agency- 
■the  security  department- 
deserves  its  turn  too. 

The  college  administration 
spent  plenty  of  time  over  the 
vacation  months  haggling 
over  their  new  policy.  Not 
everyone  agrees  with  the  col- 
lege's legal  obligations  or 
with  their  role  in  enforcing 
the  Maryland  State  law;  no 
one  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  can  legally  imbibe 
alcoholic  beverages. 

However,  the  Security 
Department's  job  is  to  en- 
force college  regulations  no 
matter  what  they  are. 

The  new  policy  is  intended 
to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
legal  drinkers  to  consume 
alcohol  on  campus,  while  con- 


trolling the  alcoholic  con- 
sumption by  minors  (the  vast 
majority  of  WC  students ) . 

Washington  College  is  not 
only  subject  to  state  laws,  but 
the  college  must  also  comply 
with  the  regulations  here  in 
Kent  County  and  Chestertown 
itself.  "The  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity are  upon  us,"  Gerry 
Roderick,  head  of  security  ex- 
plainer". 'The  city  of  Chester- 
town  will  write  a  citation  and 
an  immediate  $25  fine  for  any 
18-21  year  old  carrying  an 
open  container  of  alcohol. 
And,  Roderick  warns,  "They 
are  enforcing  it  strongly." 

"This  is  a  time  of  change 
and  people  resist  change,"  he 
continued,  as  evidenced  by 
the  several  violations  of  WC's 
new  policy  already  written  up 
in  the  first  few  days  of  school. 
"They've  just  got  to  realize 
that  the  underage  drinker  is 
violating  a  state  law." 

No  one  in  the  Security  staff 
was  willing  to  comment  on 
any  of  the  offenses  that  have 
taken  place  thus  far,  but 
there  have  been  claims  of 
overzealous  enforcement. 
One  junior  complained,  "I 
was  walking  into  a  private 
room  with  one  sealed  beer 
can,  and  I  was  asked  for  my 
ID!" 


Given  the  time  frame,  the 
Security  staff  is  reasonably 
confident  that  they  can  ease 
the  tension  and  correct  these 
enforcement /cooperation 
problems.  "No,  we're  not  ac- 


tually going  out  and  seeking 
violations...  but  we're  work- 
ing hard  so  that  the  individual 
offenders  better  understand 
the  rules." 

Roderick  urges  all  students 
to    familiarize     themselves 


with  the  campus  policy, 
which  is  provided  in  the  stu- 
dent handbook.  Continued 
resistance  from  the  students 
to  cooperate  could  result  in 
even  stricter  law  enforce- 
ment, he  said. 


Fraternity  and  sorority  leaders  discussed  tiie  ramificatiions  of  the  new  alcoliol  policy  with  the  Student  Dean 
on  Wednesday,  hoping  to  maximize  student  cooperation. 


Yearbooks  set  for  fall  distribution 


By  Sue  De  Pasquale 

The  1984-85  WC  yearbook, 
the  Pegasus,  should  be  ready 
lor  student  distribution  by 
November,  according  to 
gratuated  editor  Phyllis  Pro- 
ctor. Proctor's  staff  also  com- 
pleted the  1983-84  edition  left 
unfinished  by  editor  Mike 
Kline  ('84)  and  plans  to 
distribute  both  books 
together. 

Proctor  blames  the 
pressure  of  producing  two 
yearbooks  for  the  late 
distribution  of  the  84-85  edi- 
tion, but  she  said  that  both 
books  are  completed  and  are 
In  the  process  of  being 
printed. 

Herff  Jones  Publishing 
fopresentative.  Doug  Martin, 
"as  full  of  praise  for  Proc- 
'or's  efforts.  "Phyllis  was  a 
^^ry  impressive  and  cons- 
cientious person.  Trying  to  do 
two  yearbooks  in  one  year 
and  juggle  a  G.P.A.,  well,  I 
Sive  her  a  lot  of  credit,"  he 
said. 

However.  Martin  added. 
At  this  point  the  yearbook 
"as  not  been  completed  and 
Jubmitted  for  printing...  only 
the  cover  has  been  submit- 


ted." he  said,  in  a  telephone 
interview,  Proctor  expressed 
surprise  at  Martin's  assertion 
and  said  that  she  intends  to 
investigate  the  matter  fully. 

Despite  the  uncertainty  of 
its  distribution,  "It's  going  to 
be  a  good  book,"  promised 
Proctor. 

Senior  portraits  are 
grouped  according  to  majors, 
together  with  departmental 
teachers,  and  a  senior  direc- 
tory in  the  back  of  the  year- 
book includes  the  addresses 
of  the  members  of  the  Class  of 
'85.  However,  over  70  seniors 
will  not  be  pictured.  Proctor 
said  that  because  the  Kline 
yearbook  never  materialized, 
many  seniors  simply  lost 
faith  and  "didn't  take  time 
out  to  have  their  pictures 
taken." 

Assistant  editor  and  pre- 
sent senior.  Steve  Bergenholz 
commented,  "There's  not 
much  copy  in  this  year's 
yearbook.  I  spent  most  of  the 
year  writing  copy  for  last 
year's  yearbook." 

Bergenholz  said  that  Kline 
left  "only  one  usable  copy 
sheet  out  of  ten."  When  Proc- 
tor and  Bergenholz  came  on 
the  scene  last  fall,  they  found 


no  pictures  of  the  '83-'84  stu- 
dent organizations,  a 
haphazard  file  of  sports 
photos,  and  only  a  dozen  shots 
of  faculty  members. 

Despite  these  setbacks, 
Bergenholz  is  pleased  by  the 
final  83-84  product,  which  was 
completed  over  the  summer. 


It  includes  a  "WANTED" 
poster  picturing  Mike  Kline. 

Even  before  these  two  year- 
books are  distributed,  current 
Pegasus  editor  Mary  Helen 
Holzgang  and  assistant  editor 
Sharon  Himmanen  have 
begun  work  on  the  85-86  edi- 
tion. Holzgang  plans  to  rely 


on  her  four  years  of  high 
school  yearbook  experience 
to  create  "a  more  creative 
book  using  a  more  uniform 
approach." 

IN  a  departure  from  recent 

years,  the  85-86  Pegasus  will 

be   published    in   the   spring 

with  a  senior  supplement  to 

{continued  on  page  5) 


Dean  Baer  impressed  by  WC 


by  Brian  Lang 

When  Barbara  A.  Mowat 
resigned  as  Dean  to  become 
director  of  academic  affairs 
at  Folger  Shakespeare 
Library.  President  Douglass 
Cater  was  left  with  110  ap- 
plicants seeking  to  become 
the  new  Dean  of  Academic 
Affairs. 

Elizabeth  R.  Baer's  ex- 
perience in  academic  ad- 
ministration, which  includes 
being  the  Associate  Dean  of 
student  academic  affairs  at 
Sweet  Briar  College  in 
Virginia,  brought  her  to  the 


forefront  of  the  list  of  ap- 
plicants. 

Dean  Baer  graduated  sum- 
ma  cum  laude  from  Manhat- 
tanville  College  with  a  B.A. 
Later,  she  attended  Indiana 
University  where  she  earned 
her  doctorate  in  20th  Century 
Literature. 

Dean  Baer  arrived  on  the 
job  on  August  19.  At  her  inter- 
view in  June,  her  first  im- 
pression of  Washington  Col- 
lege filled  her  with  en- 
thusiasm. She  said,  "I  was 
impressed  by  the  friendliness 
and  the  professionalism  of  the 
faculty  members."  She  felt 


that  the  Georgian  architec- 
ture brings  an  intimate  feel- 
ing to  the  campus  and,  she  ad- 
ded, was  very  impressed  by 
President  Cater  at  their  first 
meeting. 

The  Dean  is  very  excited 
about  working  at  WC, 
especially  having  the  chance 
to  work  with  President  Cater 
and  the  other  faculty 
members.  Baer  said,  "I  will 
continue  to  support  the 
academic  initiatives"  of  the 
school  throughout  the  upcom- 
ing year.  She  is  excited  about 
working  with  the  Apple 
Macintosh  network,  the 
t  continued  on  page  5)  J 
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Ready  and  refreshed 

The  summer  months  were  a  time  for  most  of  the 
students  on  campus  to  escape  the  academic 
rigours  of  college  life,  whether  by  sweating  away 
at  mindless  jobs  or  relaxing  beneath  the  sun's  rays 
on  a  crowded  beach. 

We  at  The  Elm  have  returned  from  our  summer 
hiatus  refreshed  and  committed  to  making  con- 
tinual changes  and  improvements  this  year  in  the 
way  we  both  cover  and  present  College  news. 

Perhaps  the  most  visible  change  will  occur  in  the 
opinion  section  of  the  paper.  In  order  to  offer  more 
in-depth  coverage  of  current  national  and  campus 
issues,  page  three  of  The  Elm  will  be  devoted  to  a 
single  topic  each  week.  The  topic  will  be  announced 
in  the  preceeding  issue  so  that  students,  faculty 
and  community  members  may  submit  personal 
commentaries  or  letters  to  the  editor  for  use  in  the 
new  opinion  forum. 

To  capture  a  variety  of  reactions  more  briefly 
and  candidly.  Campus  Voice  has  been  created. 
Fashioned  after  the  former  Roving  Reporter  col- 
umn, CV  will  serve  as  a  succinct  barometer  of  the 
student  opinion  of  the  pre-announced  weekly  issue. 

On  the  features  page,  the  Elm  Advisor  will  make 
its  debut.  Tom  Schuster,  writer  of  this  bi-weekly 
column,  will  research  and  answer  questions  from 
our  readership  on  topics  ranging  from  best  stereo 
buys  to  the  effects  of  suntanning.  Questions  may  be 
submitted  through  campus  mail  or  delivered 
directly  to  the  Elm  office. 

In  the  news,  sports,  and  fine  arts  sections  of  the 
paper,  our  writer  will  be  placing  a  special  em- 
phasis on  advance  coverage  of  events.  Visiting  lec- 
turers will  be  interviewed  before  they  arrive  on 
campus  so  that  students  and  community  members 
know  what  to  expect  before  attending  the  lecture. 
And  important  sports  games  will  be  previewed  in 
an  effort  to  bring  more  spectators  out  to  see  W.C. 
teams  in  competition. 

The  quality  of  The  Elm  should  get  a  further 
boost  from  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows  Program, 
dedicated  this  year  to  journalism.  Renowned  jour- 
nalists such  as  New  York  Times  Nan  Robertson 
and  Washington  Post's  Charles  Cordry  will  spend 
several  days  on  campus,  advising  Elm  staffers  and 
contributing  to  the  actual  weekly  production  of  the 
newspaper. 

Professional  advice  is  valued  but  we  also 
welcome  your  input  in  every  aspect  of  the  paper 
and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to  offer  the  support 
and  cooperatiion  so  necessary  in  making  The  Elm 
an  effective  voice  on  campus. 
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Growing  up  has  its  advantages 


December  may  mean 
Christmas,  and  October, 
Halloween,  but  the  month  of 
September  will  go  down  in 
history  as  The  Month  That 
School  Starts. 

Musing  over  my  elemen- 
tary school  days  while  sitting 
beneath  the  boughs  of  the 
revered  elm  tree  during  my 
first  day  back  on  campus,  I 
thought  about  how  school  life 
has  changed  in  a  decade. 

Take  the  simple  act  of  din- 
ing in  the  school  cafeteria. 

My  third-grade  lunch  hours 
were  moments  of  sheer  terror 
due  to  the  iron-gripped  reign 
of  cafeteria  aide  Miss  Polly 
"Patton."  At  four-toot  eight 
and  240  pounds.  Miss  Polly 
made  it  her  personal  mission 
to  ensure  that  we  ate  every 
single  morsel  on  our  trays. 

In  their  size  seven  Levi's, 
the  third  grade's  "cool"  gang 
of  boys  tried  to  circumvent 
Miss  Polly's  inspection  by 
catapulting  peas  and  brussel 
sprouts  across  the  room  when 
her  back  was  turned.  Par- 
ticularly daring  ringleaders 
further    raised    her    ire    by 


busting  air-filled  paper  bags 
with  ear-splitting  "Pop!"s. 

Today  ol'  Miss  Polly  has 
been  replaced  by  "Dinner 
Darrell"  Jester.  Instead  of 
forcing  us  to  injest  peas  and 
brussel  sprouts,  he's  pushing 
broccoli  quiche  and  seafood 
salad. 

The  food  throwers  of 
yesteryear  have  grown  into 
strapping  young  men.  We  call 
them  Thetas. 

And  the  same  kids  who 
were  busting  paper  bags  in 
the  third  grade  are  now  the 
ones  getting  bust-ed  for  sell- 
ing the  white  powder  they 
store  in  those  bags. 


off  the  cuff 

bySuedePasquale 


student/teacher  relations 
have  also  undergone  a 
transformation  since  grade 
school.  For  me  and  other 
seven-year-old  wide-eyed  in- 
nocents, teachers  were  plac- 


ed high  on  a  pedestal, 
somewhere  just  above  Mister 
Rogers  and  a  few  notches 
below  God. 

Eating  was  something  that 
teachers  like  fourth  grade 
Miss  Rosenblatz  never  did, 
and  when  the  last  bell  rang  at 
3;  30,  she  remained  in  Room 
10  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation  until  the  next  day 
at  nine.  To  our  young  minds 
then,  teachers  didn't  have 
homes  and  families...  just  a 
desk  and  a  blackboard. 

Not  anymore. 

Now  we  can  walk  into  Miss 
Dee's  any  night  of  the  week 
and  see  our  favorite  professor 
chomping  into  a  meatball  sub 
and  French  fries.  We  trip 
over  his  kids  in  the  cafeteria 
and  babysit  them  in  his  home 
on  the  weekends. 

Professors  not  only  eat  with 
students,  they  party  with 
them  in  the  Coffee  House  and 
in  some  cases  (gasp!)  even 
marry  them. 

I  guess  growing  up  does 
have  its  advantages.  After 
all,  I'd  take  Dinner  Darrell 
and  his  broccoli  quiche  over 
ol'  Miss  Polly  anyday. 


WC  food  worthy  of  praise 


Dear  Editor: 

I  am  writing  this  in 
reference  to  the  Washington 
College  Dining  Service,  and 
its  quality  of  food.  This  sum- 
mer I  had  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing a  counselor  at  a  center  for 
gifted  and  talented  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students, 
held  on  a  college  campus.  I 
will  not  disclose  which  cam- 
pus because  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  discovering  how 
deplorable  their  food  service 
was. 

I  was  completely  appalled. 
I  had  not  realized  until  then 
just  how  grateful  we  should 
be  for  our  food  here. 

First,  we  have  variety! 
That    word    does    not    exist 


when  describing  the  food  I  ex- 
perienced. Never  once,  in  six 
weeks,  did  we  have  anything 
worth  resembling  steak;  nor 
seafood  ( except  dry  fish ) ;  nor 
cereal  (other  than  Rice 
Krispies,  Raisin  Bran, 
Cheerios,  and  Corn  Flakes  - 
not  available  at  lunch  or  din- 
ner i;  nor  ice  cream;  nor  real 
and  whole  fruit! 

Breakfast  consisted  of 
"ash"  browns  everyday,  and 
one  other  food  -  alternating 
between  liipp  waffles,  pan- 
cakes, or  rubbery  eggs.  When 
they  served  turkey  for  dinner, 
you  were  guaranteed  turkey 
salad  tor  lunch  the  next  day, 
and  turkey  noodle  soup  the 
following    lunch. 


Do  you  realize  how  lucky 
we  are  to  have  such  variety, 
and  excellent  quality?  Steak 
and  Shrimp  every  Saturday. 
Shoreman's  Snack  Shop. 
Cereal  (and  lots  of  it)  at 
every  meal.  Variety  at 
breakfast  (omelette  bar, 
bagels,  pop  tarts,  cheese 
blintzes,  baked  items).  Ice 
cream  every  night  -  Brcyers 
on  Sunday.  Seafood.  Whole 
fruit.  Stop  and  think  about  it. 
You  could  be  attending  a  col- 
lege that  uses  that  food  ser- 
vice. 

If  you  can't  find  anything  to 
eat  here  that  pleases  you, 
don't  complain  when  I'm 
around ! 

Laura  Brown,  junior 
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Proposed  resolution  takes 
issue  with  alcohol  policy 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 

.  The  Executive  Board  of  the 
SGA  presented  the  following 
resolution  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration's new  alcohol 
policy,  which  has  drastically 
altered  the  social  patterns  of 
campus  life. 

At  a  rare  all-canipus 
meeting  of  the  SfJA  last 
Thursday  night,  attended  by 
many  concerned  WC 
.students,  the  resolution  was 
considered  for  ratification. 
The  petition  will  be  presented 
to  the  administration,  asking 
to  reconsider  .several  specific 
clauses  of  the  new  policy ; 


SGA  RESOLUTION 


The  Student  Government 
Association,  in  its  efforts  to 
represent  the  wishes  and  con- 
cerns of  its  constituents,  is 
obliged  to  request  further 
consideration  on  the  ad- 
ministration's new  alcohol 
policy,  allegedly  designed  in 
accordance  with  Maryland 
State  Law. 

The  SGA  recognizes  the  ad- 
ministration's legal  respon- 
sibilities and  liabilities  con- 
cerning the  consumption  of 
alcohol  by  minors,  however. 


as  the  students  affected  by 
these  regulations,  we  deserve 
consideration  and  input  in  the 
formulation  of  the  new 
policies. 

Several  clauses  in  the  of- 
ficial document,  we  believe, 
infringe  upon  the  students' 
right,  stretching  the  state  law 
beyond  what  is  necessary. 
The  specific  clauses  to  which 
we  are  opposed  are  as 
follows: 

"2a.  No  all  campus  events 
at  which  alcohol  is  to  be  serv- 
ed may  be  held  during  the 
week. 


'2c.  Any  beer  and  wine  to 
be  served  must  be  provided 
by  the  Student  Center.  Quan- 
tities to  be  provided  will  be 
limited  (e.g.  One  keg  of  beer 
for  each  50  legal  drinking  age 
students  with  a  maximum  of 
four  kegs  at  any  event ) . 

"6c.  In  accordance  with  col- 
lege policy,  we  will  respect 
the  privacy  of  student  rooms. 
However,  there  are  to  be  no 
large  gatherings  (parties)  in 
student  rooms  or  suites  and 
there  will  be  no  multi-quart 
(keg)  containers  of  beer  per- 
mitted in  student  rooms  or 
suites..." 


Furthermore,  we  ask  that 
the  administration  shift  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for 
misconduct  from  the  sponsor- 
ing organization(s)  serving 
alcohol  to  the  individual,  pro- 
vided that  proper  notification 
of  such  personal  responsibili- 
ty is  made  and  proper  control 
procedures  (e.g.  carding!  are 
followed  at  every  event 
wherein  alcoholic  beverages 
are  served. 

The  enforcement  of  the  new 
alcohol  policy  by  the 
Washington  College  Security 
Department  is  questionable 
so  far.  rhe  current  mode  of 
handling  the  new  regulations 
has  made  campus  life  under 
this  policy  intolerable. 
Securitj  has  previously 
played  a  passive  role  on  cam- 
pus, not  as  an  active  police; 
and  this  should  remain  status 
quo,  without  exception  for  the 
alcohol  policy.  _ 


As  delegates  elected  to  pro- 
tect the  students'  interests, 
we  demand  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  Student 
Government  Association  be 
included  in  reviewing  and 
revising  the  newly  instated 
alcohol  policy. 


SGA  comer 


Senator  elections  slated 


By  Bryan  Bishop 

This  school  year  marks  a 
new  beginning  for  the  Student 
Government  Association  here 
at  Washington  College.  Not 
only  is  the  SGA  under  the 
guidance  of  a  revised  and  up- 
dated constitution  (adopletl 
by  the  '84-'85  student  bodv 
the  student  Judiciary  S\  stem 
has  also  had  several  struc- 
tural and  orocedural  chanys 
implemented  as  well. 

SGA  President  Chip 
MacLeod  looks  for  this  yetjr 
to  be  a  "rebuilding"  one  for 
the  SGA:  a  year  in  which  tne 
SGA  will  regain  the  respect 
and  professionalism  that  it 
should  naturally  possess. 

As  stated  in  the  SGA  Con- 
stitution, all  full-timi' 
undergraduate  students  at 
Washington  College  are 
members  of  the  SGA  and  are 
entitled  to  representative 
vote  in  all  of  its  proceedings  ' 
(Art.  I,  Sec.  I). 

Any  member  of  the  SGA 
may  run  for  a  Dorm  Senator 
position.  The  number  of 
senators  per  dorm  depends  on 


its  number  of  --esidents,  as  ex 
plained  in  ho  handbook.  Petr 
tions  for  office  are  alread> 
availaolc  in  Student  Affair^ 
office  and  are  due  by  Wednes- 
day, Sept.  18. 

Elections  for  on-campus 
Dorm  .Seiiaiors  wili  oc  'leld  m 
the  Dini.ig  Hall  durini;  ;iiKh 
and  dinner  nn  ThursrCi  Sept. 
19.  Oft-i:am|)ii-i  students  wiil 
receive  their  ballots  through 
Student  Mail  and  can  rctun 
them  to  the  Student  Affairs 
office  on  111-'  .siime  da.\ 

Students  are  encouraged  I  j 
participate  and  become  ac- 
tive in  the  SGA.  Becoming  a 
Uorm  Senatu  ■  is  only  one  wav 
of  doing  this.  The  first  .S(;.\ 
meeling  will  be  held  Monday. 
September  ?::■  at  7:00  p.m.  in 
the  Sophii'  Kerr  Room  in 
Miller  Library. 

Chip  looks  for  this  to  be  an 
exciting  and  beneficial  year 
for  the  SGA,  but  he  stresses 
that  the  SGA  can  only  be  "as 
potent  and  productive  as  its 
members;  that  is  every  WC 
student." 


The  Loch  Haven 

Unisex  Styling 


778-6900 


Open  Monday-Saturday 


Food  survey  gets  results 


by  Sarah  Pyle 

Thanks  to  suggestions 
made  in  last  spring's  food 
survey  as  well  as  Dining 
Supervisor  Darrell  Jester's 
constant  consideration  of 
student-food  service  rela- 
tions, the  college  will  adopt 
several  dining  improvements 
for  this  year,  among  them: 
all-you-can-eat  steak  and  fish 
dinners  and  expanded  hours 

Administered  by  now- 
Senior  Susan  Kolls.  the 
survey  was  answered  by  75% 
of  the  college  community. 
Most  recommended  Sunday 
breakfast  hours  be  extended 
to  accommodate  church- 
goers and  that  unlimited  ser- 
vings be  allowed  at  the 
popular  Friday  steak  and  fish 
dinners. 

In  response,  a  new  con- 
tinental breakfast  will  not  be 
available  from  10:00  a.m.  to 
11:00  a.m..  at  which  point 
regular  breakfast  service  will 
be  served  through  12:30  p.m. 
In  addition,  daily  lunch  hours 
have  been  lengthened  '2  hour. 
All-you-can-eat  steak  and  fish 
dinners  will  also  be  on  the 


Dining  Service  agenda,  but 
only  two  or  three  times  per 
semester. 

Unpopular  ham  and  oyster 
dinners  will  not  be  on  the 
menus,  however,  nor  will 
many  batter-dipped  or  greasy 
meals. 

Added  to  the  program  is  the 
breakfast  option  of  having 
eggs  cooked  in  one's  prefer- 
red style,  a  fruit  juice  bar, 
serving  lines  for  hot  food,  and 
specially  designed 
Washington  College  china. 

Beginning  Monday, 
September  16  students  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  new 
"Winning  Choice"  iWC)  pro- 
gram. Introductory  in- 
formatioin  sheets  regarding 
healthy  eating  at  the  WCDS 
will  be  distributed  and  RA's 
will  highlight  low  calorie 
meals  listed  on  Dmmg  Ser- 
vice menus  already  regularly 
posted  on  dorm  bulletin 
boards. 

Supervisor  Jester  decided 
not  to  open  the  Shoremen 
Snack  Shop  during  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights  as  many 
requested.  He  explained,  "On 
Fridays     we     customarily 


serve  fast  food  and  on  Satur- 
days students  are  already 
provided  with  a  special  din- 
ner." 

While  Jester  and  his  staff 
have  tried  earnestly  to 
recruit  students  to  work  for 
the  food  service  through  let- 
ters and  bulletin  board 
displays,  many  shifts  have 
not  been  tilled.  "We  are  good 
people  to  work  for,  with  pay 
incentive  programs  and  ac- 
commodating schedules," 
Jester  explains,  "but  many 
students  either  do  not  need 
the  money,  saved  enough  dur- 
ing the  summer,  or  prefer  to 
work  at  jobs  in  other  depart- 
ments." 

SGA  President  Chip 
McLeod  commented,  "It's 
not  easy  satisfying  the  tastes 
of  750  different  people  and  I 
think  the  ( WCDS )  does  a  real- 
ly good  job."  With  the  im- 
provements and  continued 
communication  between 
students  and  WC  food  ad- 
ministrators this  year  may 
well  prove  to  be  one  of 
"quicker  service  and  nicer  at- 
mospheres." 


Writers'  Block  Cured 

Send  $2  for  catalog  of  over  16,000 
topics  to  assist  your  writing  efforts 
and  help  you  defeat  Writers'  Block. 
For  info.,  call  TOLL-FREE  1-800- 
621-5745.  (In  Illinois,  call  312-922- 
0300).  Authors'  Research,  Rm.  600- 
N.  407  S.  Dearborn.  Chicago,  IL 
60605. 


PHIL'S  FARM  MKT. 

T/A  Michaels  Mkt. 

"Come  See  Our 
Liquor  Specials" 

Liquor  •  Wine  •  Beer 
Subs,  Deli,  Groceries,  Bakery 

OPEN  20  HOURS  DAILY 
7DAYS  A  WEEK 

Hand  Dipped  Ice  Cream  •  24  Flavors 
Having  a  Party?  Call  Now. 


Flotland  Rd. 


778-1893 


Chestertown 


campus  voices 
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Looking  at  it  from 
their  point  of  view  it 
will  make  everyone 
here,  especially  the 
freshman,  more 
responsible 
students,  but  of 
course  I'm  not  look- 
ing at  it  from  their 
point  of  view. 

Susan     Brown,    Tammy     Tiehel, 
sophomore  senior 

Washington,  D.C.  Ridley  Park,  Pa. 


As  an  RA,  I  can  see 
why  the  policy  has 
had  to  be  changed... 
as  a  student  of  legal 
drinking  age,  I  think 
it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  have  to  have  our 
social  lives 
monitored. 


by  bill  fassctt 


I  think  it's  a  shame 
that  the  up- 
perclassmen  are 
forced  to  break 
tradition.  The  stu- 
dent body  is  small 
enough  that  blanket 
policy  should  not  be 
necessary. 


Karen  Durm,  senior 
Annapolis,  MD. 


It  is  my  God  given 
right  to  drink  if  I 
want  to.  It  is  my 
responsibility  to 
take  care  of  myself. 
The  school  and  the 
state  should  not  be 
my  babysitter. 

Charles    Wilcox, 

sophomore 

New     York,     New 

York 


The  school  really 
doesn't  have  a 
choice  in  the  matter, 
besides  there's 
more  than  one  way 
to  skin  a  cat. 


Bob    Cumiskey, 
senior 
Reisterstown,  MD. 


ISSUE: 


What  is  your  reaction  to  the  provisions 
of  the  new  campus  alcohol  policy? 


point 


"...  it  must  be 
recognized  that 
there  are 
tenents  of  the 
new  policy  that 
are  effective 
measures  in  the 
insurance  of 
successful 
education. " 


By  J.M.  Fragomeni 

The  provisions  of  the  new  campus  alcohol 
policy  have  met  with  almost  immediate 
outrage.  This  is,  of  course,  not  a  surprising 
reaction.  After  the  abandon  of  several 
years,  the  radical  change  occasioned  by  the 
new  policy  is  an  uneasy  oneai  bast 

Note  that  J  do  not  intend  to  exonerate  the 
policy  entirely.  There  are  measures  which 
clearly  place  too  much  control  in  the  hands 
of  the  administration  and  there  are 
ramifications  which  allow  enforcement 
branches  of  the  college  community  too 
much  freedom  in  interpreting  their  role  in 
upholding  this  policy. 

However,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
there  are  tenets  of  the  new  policy  that  are 
effective  measures  in  the  insurance  of  suc- 
cessful education,  in  whose  patch  nothing 
should  stand  at  this  institution.  Foremost  of 


by  Tom  Schuster 

Let's  face  it.  Alcohol  is  the  drug  of  choice 
for  the  majority  of  the  students  at  WC.  All 
kinds  of  students.  Whether  you're  on  AP  or 
the  Dean's  List,  a  writer  or  a  lacrosse 
player,  an  SGA  officer  or  an  Elm  editor  - 
for  good  or  ill,  chances  are  you  like  to 
drink.  But  as  everyone  is  now  painfully 
aware,  things  are  different  this  year. 

After  all,  the  law  is  the  law.  This 
semester  has  seen  the  large,  multi-keg 
Greek  parties  of  past  years  pronounced 
dead.  Drastic  changes  at  the  Coffee  House 
have  accompanied  security  guards  using 
Gestapo-hke  tactics  to  break  up  private 
parUes,  confiscate  booze,  and  in  some 
cases,  harrass  students.  Yet  students,  be 
they  of  age  or  not,  seem  determined  to 
drink  anyway.  Does  anyone  reahsticallv 
expect  them  not  to? 

The  Administration  knows  that  students 
*ill  continue  to  drink  on  campus.  Alas,  a 
stiff,  new  policy.  It  every  underage  drinker 
on  campus  was  to  adhere  to  the  law,  there 

NEXT  WEEK'S  ISSUE: 


these  is  the  stricture  against  organized  par- 
ties (the  only  type  of  gathering  over  which 
the  administration  has  control)  occurring 
on  weekday  evenings.  It  is  precisely  this 
kind  of  indulgences  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  descending  grade  point  averages  and 
ascending  attrition  rates  in  the  past. 

In  examining  the  alcohol  policy  for 
oneself,  though,  one  should  keep  one  ques- 
tion in  mind;  ■■  Why  am  I  really  here  ?"In99 
cases  out  of  100  the  answer  will  probably  be 
that  you  are  here  to  secure  for  yourself  an 
education  of  some  degree,  whatever  it  may 
be.  The  social  atmosphere  for  the  college, 
only  in  conjunction  with  the  alcohol  policies 
of  the  past  years,  has  proven  to  be  an 
obstable  to  this  pursuit  particularly  in  what 
has  proven  to  be  a  very  effective  means  of 
education  -  going  to  class.  Especially  dur- 
ing  the  season  of  rush  parties  in  the  fall,  at- 


tendance  sheets  offer  evidence  of  the  con- 
nection between  weeknight  partying  and 
weekday  hangovers  resulting  in  missed 
classes,  academic  probation,  and  in  some 
cases,  withdrawal  from  the  college. 

If  the  new  policy  can  be  said  to  have 
brought  about  a  positive  effect  within  the 
community,  then  surely  it  must  be  the 
halting  of  this  process.  Other  tenets  of  the 
policy  have  also  come  under  derision.  Some 
of  this  dissent  is  not  unfounded.  Some  of  it 
is,  however,  in  that  several  aspects  ot  the 
new  policy  are  merely  an  observance  of  the 
state  law  of  Maryland.  Like  it  or  not,  any 
entity  from  a  private  citizen  to  a  private 
college,  must  respect  the  laws  of  this  state. 
The  real  issue  lies  not  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington  College,  but  with  our 
elected  representatives  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Maryland. 


wouldn't  be  any  need  for  a  stricter  policy. 
The  problem  facing  the  Administration  is 
that  underage  students  tend  to  consume 
alcohol  as  casually  as  many  drivers  exceed 
the  speed  limit.  The  problem  facing  many 
students  is  that  their  favorite  vice  is  no 
longer  tolerated  by  the  state  and  the  Col- 
lege The  coming  year  looks  to  be  one  of 
confrontation,  fines,  arrests,  and 
confiscation-which  no  one,  administration 
or  students,  desires. 

What  is  needed  is  a  gentleman's  agree- 
ment between  the  CoUege  and  the  students. 
An  agreement  that  allows  the  College  to 
stay  within  the  boundaries  of  the  law,  yet 
respect  the  privacy  of  rooms,  apartments, 
and  suites  as  well  as  the  right  of  students 
who  conduct  themselves  in  a  responsible 
manner  to  move  about  the  campus  free 
from  harrassment.  A  few  feasible  changes 
in  the  alcohol  policy  are  possible  on  the  part 
of  the  College  and  more  discreet  weekend 
partying   is   possible   on   the  part  of  the 


counterpoint 


students. 

The  college  must  realize  that,  in  the  eyes 
of  legal-age  students,  giving  the  Student 
Center  a  monopoly  on  the  supply  of  beer 
and  wine  for  campus  events  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights  as  consumers.  Second- 
ly, an  adequate  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  "party"  or  "social  gathering" 
and  thus  requires  a  permit,  should  be  made 
available  to  students.  Thirdly,  security 
guards  should  be  made  aware  of  the  limits 
of  their  powers  in  enforcing  the  alcohol 
policy. 

Students  must  understand  that  the  Col- 
lege has  no  other  choice  but  to  crack  down 
due  to  the  new  state  law.  The  overly  visible 
presence  of  alcohol  as  seen  in  the  past  will 
not  be  tolerated  this  year.  If  it  is  a  student's 
choice  to  drink  illegally,  and  many,  if  not 
most,  will  make  this  choice,  then  it  is  up  to 
them  to  do  it  as  privately  and  as  unob- 
trusively as  possible. 


"...  most  of 
the  country ... 
has  concluded 
that  the  18  to 
21  year  old 
crowd  doesn't 
possess 
significant 
responsibility 
to  drink 
alcohol. " 


How  do  you  feel  about  the  sanctions  against 
South  Africa  President  Reagan  has  proposed? 


notes  from  the  kitchen 
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Hours  extended  to  ease  crowding 


by  DarreU  Jester 

The  Washington  College 
Dining  Service  sends  out  a 
warm  welcome  to  all  return- 
ing students  and  incoming 
freshmen  and  transfers.  We 
here  at  the  WCDS  wish  all  of 
you  the  best  of  luck  in  the  up- 
coming school  year. 

By  now,  everyone  has  seen 
our  new  serving  line  set  up. 
We  feel  that  once  we  get  some 
of  the  kinl<s  worked  out,  we 
will  be  able  to  serve  meals 
much  quicker  and  in  a  nicer 
atmosphere,  some  other 
changes  that  the  WCDS  has 
implemented  this  year  are  as 
follows:  A  new  china  pattern  - 
this  was  done  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  china.  Longer 
serving  hours  -  The  new  serv- 
ing hours  are  as  follows : 

Monday-Friday: 

Breakfast  7:30-8:30 

Continental  8:30-  9:30 

Lunch  11:15-  1:30 

Dinner  4:45-6:30 


Sunday: 
Continental 
Breakfast 
Dinner 


10:00-11:00 
11:00-12:30 
4:15-  5:45 


Saturday: 

Brunch 

Dinner 


10:30-12:30 
5:00-  6:00 


One  other  change  that  the 
WCDS  has  made  this  year  is 
ID'S.  You  must  bring  your  ID 
with  you  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Dining  Hall.  No  ID,  no  admit- 
tance. 

The  WCDS  is  also  proud  to 
announce  that  it  was  the  win- 
ner of  two  national  food  ser- 
vice awards  over  the  sum- 
mer. These  awards  were 
given  to  us  by  NACUFS  -  The 
National  Association  of  Col- 
lege and  University  Food  Ser- 
vices. Awards  won  by  the 
WCDS  were:  First  Place  in 
the  category  of  "Menus- 
Residence  Dining  Hall/Small 
Colleges"  and  third  place  in 
the  category  of  "Special 
Events-Residence  Dining 
Hall/Small  Colleges." 

The  WCDS  would  like  to  an- 
nounce two  new  additions  to 
its  management  team.  Mary 
Lorraine  Sexton,  formerly  a 
Secretary /Supervisor  for  the 
WCDS,  is  the  new  Food  Pro- 
duction Manager  and  Sharon 
Crew,     formerly     Assistant 


Director  of  the  Student  Union, 
is  the  new  Food  Service 
Supervisor. 

If  anyone  is  looking  for  a 
job,  there  are  still  positions 
available  in  either  the 
dishroom  or  the  serving  line. 
If  anyone  is  interested  in 
working  in  the  Dining  Hall, 
contact  Sharon  Crew  to  sign 
up. 

Also,  if  anyone  is  interested 
in  working  for  the  catering 
department  of  the  Dining  Ser- 
vice, please  feel  free  to  sign 
up.  Sign  up  sheets  for  various 
catering  events  will  be  posted 
on  the  Job  Opportunity  Board 
in  the  Main  Dining  Room 
throughout  the  semester. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  management  and 
staff  of  the  WCDS  are  all  pro- 
fessionals and  because  of  this 
we  are  one  of  the  top  col- 
legiate food  services  in  the 
country.  We  are  also  excep- 
tional because  we  try  to  com- 
municate with  the  students.  If 
you  ever  have  a  comment  or 
suggestion  please  drop  a  note 
in  the  suggestion  box.  Also, 
feel  free  to  talk  with  the 
Supervisor  on  Duty  to  discuss 
any  problems  that  you  have. 


in  brief  ■ 


Dance  announced 

The  Graduate  Management 
Admission  Council  has 
released  its  testing  schedule 
for  the  GMAT  tests,  used  by 
over  800  graduate  schools  to 
predict  academic  per- 
formance. The  1985/86  dates 
include:  October  19,  January 
25,  March  15,  and  June  21. 
The  registration  fee  in  the 
United  States  is  $30,  and 
™^ea^n^3j^Fji[^eO^ 


formation  on  the  GMAT  can 
be  obtained  through  the 
Career  Development  Center. 

Violators  warned 

The  Washington  College 
Security  Department  has  an- 
nounced that  after  Tuesday, 
September  17th,  any  illegally 
parked  vehicles  on  campus 
will  be  ticketed.  The  ticket 
fines  will  vary  according  to 
the  indiviriiial  nffoncoc 


Dunning  doors  open 

The  new  academic  dean, 
Elizabeth  Baer,  welcomes  all 
students  to  stop  by  her  office 
with  their  problems,  sugges 
tions  or  just  to  talk  and  get  ac 
quainted.  "Open  hours"  tor 
the  new  dean  and  the 
associate  dean,  Alice  Berry 
will  be  1-3  p.m.  on  Fridays 
Students  are  also  free  to  call 
for  an  appointment  to  discuss 
issues  of  concern  to  them. 


Yearbook  delivery  due 


(Continued  from  page  1 ) 

follow  in  the  summer. 

Holzgang  intends  to  include 
photos  of  Chestertown  to 
capitalize  on  the  college's  pic- 
turesque small-town  locale. 
"You  tend  to  think  the  WC 
world  extends  no  further  than 
Washington  Avenue  ...  that's 


a  beautiful  little  town  we  have 
here,"  she  said. 

Though  Holzgang  and  Him- 
manen  must  deal  with  an 
$8,000  deficit  accrued  by  the 
Pegasus  during  the  last 
decade,  they  are  pleased  by 
the  number  of  freshmen  who 
have  expressed  an  interest  in 
working  on  the  staff. 


HAIR  PORT 


KENT  PLAZA 


No  Appointment 
Necessary 


OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 
Family  Haircutters  MON.,  THUR.  AND  FRI.  OPEN 
and  Styling  til  7:00  p.m. 


PAUL  MITCHELL 


REDKEN 


EMILY  HAIRDRESSER 

Call  us  or  come  by  today... 

Custom  Cutting  "  Perming  &  Coloring  '  Hair  Removal 

by  Wax  '  Manicures  '  Ear  Piercing 

(Across  from  Queen  Anne's  Bowling  Centre) 

778-2686 

Hour§  ,  :  ri    ,,.  c 

Moh./Tues.,  Fri. -9'a.rn'.-5p.'m"'    ■ 
Wed.  &Thurs. -9a.m.-8p.m. 
Sat.  -9a.m. -12  noon 

Keep  Tliat  Summer  Tan  Glowing  Into  The  Fall.  Come  By  Today  To 
See  Our  New  SunTana  Sun  System -"' 


Elizabeth  Baer  succeeds  Mowat 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
writing    program,    and    the 
credibility  of  the  fine  science 
program. 

She  feels  a  deep  respect  for 
WC's  fellow  faculty 
members.  "They  are  bright 
and  articulate  and  there  ex- 
ists a  good  combination  of 
both  experienced  and  young 


professors  who  share  new 
ideas,"  said  the  new  dean. 
During  her  interview  in  June, 
the  Dean  was  touched  by  the 
deep  caring  that  each  faculty 
member  expressed  to  her  and 
to  each  other. 

Baer  plans  to  adopt  no  new 
concepts   into   academic   af- 


featuring 

Weeltend  Entertainment 
by  Dave  Brand 


"Halloween  Costume  Party" 

Saturday,  October  26 
5  p.m.  -  midnight 

prizes  awarded 

entertainment  by  Dave  Brand 

,   no  admission/no  cover  , 

-Dinner  by  reservation 

-778-2100- 

Call  for  your  holiday  party  plans. 


fairs  during  this  semester, 
but  will  try  instead  to  get  her 
"bearings  straight."  She  will 
continue  to  study  and  unders- 
tand the  procedures  of  the 
school  until  she  is  satisfied 
that  she  can  make  a  few 
changes  that  will  contribute 
to  everyone. 

In  the  spring  semester,  she 
would  like  to  focus  her  atten- 
tion on  improving  the 
academic  advising  program. 

As  Dean  of  the  College, 
Baer  is  responsible,  in  a 
broad  sense,  for  the  academic 
life  of  the  campus,  working 
with  60  faculty  members,  and 
providing  the  necessary 
equipment  for  the  successful 
teaching  of  each  class. 

Many  services  are  required 
to  report  directly  to  the  Dean, 
including  the  Library,  the 
Registrar,  and  the  Director  of 
Institutional  Development. 
Dean  Baer  and  Assistant 
Dean,  Alice  Berry,  work  very 
hard  to  make  campus  life  an 
enjoyable  and  educational  ex- 
perience. 

Dean  Baer  encourages 
students  to  stop  by  the  Dean's 
Office  (Bunting  Hall,  open 
■hours  on  Friday  from  1  p.m. 
to  3  p.m.)  to  introduce 
themselves  and  become  bet- 
ter acquainted. 
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fine  arts 


The  Royal  Court  leads  the  way  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  stroll  through 
the  streets  of  a  simulated  16th  cen- 
tury London  Village  at  the 
Maryland  Renaissance  Festival. 


Reliving  days  of  old 


Experience  the  rebirth 
of  the  Renaissance 


Mmmmmmm! 
Johnny  Fox    calls 
sword-swallowing 
a  "dying  art." 


by  Sue  DePasquale 

Walking  through  the  stone 
gates  of  the  Maryland 
Renaissance  Festival  near 
Annapolis  transports  you 
back  to  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  men  were 
men  and  women  were...  uh, 
well...  wenches. 

Wizards,  town  criers  and 
court  jesters  drift  through  the 
crowded,  hay-lined  streets  of 
the  simulated  Renaissance 
village,  announcing  the  ap- 
proach of  the  regal  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  Royal 
Court,  or  urging  visitors,  con- 
spicuous in  their  20th  century 
Yuppie  attire,  to  sit  in  on 
hourly  shows  and  per- 
formances. 


The  Renaissance  may  have 
been  the  enlightened  age,  but 
many  of  the  shows  depict  the 
bawdier  side  of  the  period. 

In  the  village's  center 
arena,  the  Bedlam  Beggars 
perform  hourly  antics  in  the 
Mud  Pit.  "We've  all  heard  of 
theatre  in  the  round.  Well, 
this  is  theatre  in  the  ground," 
quips  the  group's  ringleading 
beggar,  "William  the 
Regurgitator,"  just  seconds 
before  he  performs  the 
stomach-turning  act  from 
whence  his  title  originates. 

Not  to  be  upstaged, 
William's  cohort,  "Spiney 
Nodules"  passes  around  a 
hat,  promising  the  audience 
he'll  recite  a  "filthy" 
limerick  while  standing  on  his 
head  in  the  muck  if  they  con- 
tribute enough  to  the  cause. 

The  recitation  is  worth  the 
extra  change  it  costs. 

If  you'd  like  to  get  even 
with  a  male  friend,  he  sure  to 


rent  "Ruby  the  Kissing 
Wench."  For  a  small  tee.  the 
voluptuous,  loud-mouthed 
Ruby  accosts  the  unsuspec- 
ting man  and  forces  him  to 
the  ground,  taking  off  his 
shirt  as  a  crowd  begins  to 
gather.  Sitting  astride  his 
stomach,  she  showers  him 
with  lipsticky  kisses  designed 
to  leave  their  mark,  and 
cracks  crude  jokes  for  the 
crowd. 

Not  all  the  attractions  are 
quite  to  ribald.  Just  over  the 
hill  from  the  Mud  Pit,  the 
mustachioed  Johnny  Fox 
touts  his  "Most  Amazing 
Sword-Swallowing  Act  on 
Mirth"  as  a  "dying  act."  Urg- 
ing the  crowd  assembled  on 
haybales  to  shout  "Eat  it!" 
Johnny  elicits  squeals  of  ter- 
ror by  swallowing  three 
swords  of  different  lengths... 
then  allows  a  white-knuckled 
volunteer  from  the  audience 
to  remove  them  from  his 
esophogeal  airway. 

The  Elizabethan  code  of 
chivalry  is  aptly 
demonstrated  at  the 
Newmarket  Horse  Arena, 
where  armored  knights  com- 
bat joust  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
directs  a  human  chess  match 
using  child  visitors  as  pawns. 

The  adult  ticket  price  of 
$7.50  allows  you  to  watch  all 
of  these  performances  for 
free.  With  more  than  25  dif- 
ferent attractions  lasting 
about  thirty  minutes  each,  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  see 
everything  in  one  afternoon. 

Of  course  you'll  also  need 
time  to  browse  through  the 
dozens  of  wooden  shoppes 
where  artisans  display  their 
hand-made     wares. 


Glassware,  leather  goods, 
jewelry,  sculpture,  pottery, 
candles,  and  wooden  wind  in- 
struments are  all  displayed 
invitingly. 

If  your  feet  grow  weary, 
visit  the  Gypsy  Camp,  where 
costumed  female  gypsies 
give  foot  and  back  massages 
starting  at  $5. 

And  when  your  stomach 
begins  to  rumble,  take  a  walk 
along  "Fyne  Feasting"  row 
and  sample  16th  century 
delicacies  like  "Steak  on  a 
Stake,"  turkey  drumsticks 
and  "Knave's  Sandwich" 
made  of  barbequed  sausage, 
each  averaging  about  $2.50. 

Desserts  like  "Ye  Applye 
Dumplings' '  ($2.25) 
smothered  in  ice  cream,  and 
"Italian  Fruit  Ices"  ($1.00) 
served  in  fresh  naval  orange 
caps  make  an  authentic  com- 
plement to  the  meaty  sand- 
wiches. To  wash  everything 
down,  try  a  glass  of  London 
meade,  a  light  white  wine 
sweetened  with  honey. 

In  its  ninth  year,  the 
Maryland  Renaissance 
Festival  has  moved  from  Col- 
umbia to  a  permanent  loca- 
tion in  Crownsville,  outside 
Annapolis.  The  70-acre  site  is 


about  a  fifty-minute  drive 
from  the  WC  campus,  (see 
map).  The  Festival  will  run 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  this 
weekend  as  well  as 
September  21,  22,  and  28,  29. 
Doors  open  at  10:30  a.m.  and 
close  at6:00  p.m. 

The  costumed  actors  and 
performers  who  fill  the 
village  are  all  professionals 
trained  in  the  art  of  im- 
provisation, and  many  strike 
up  conversations  as  they  pass 
by  in  the  street.  If  simply 
reading  about  Chaucer  is  not 
enough  for  you,  visit  the 
Maryland  Renaissance 
Festival  to  experience  the 
sights,    sounds,    smells    and 


tastes  of  Queen   Elizabeth's 
"golden  age"  firsthand. 

For    information    call 
301-224-3150. 


The  Elm  is 

"accepting 

applications 

for  sports 

editor. 

Call  ext.  321 


THEPflNHflNDLCR 


A  World  of  Exciting 
Gift  Ideas 


-  Telephone:  (301)  778-5612 

Kent  Plaza  Shopping  Center  -  Chestertown,  MD  21620 


Roundtable  discussion 
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Freshman  Common  Seminar  starts  up  again 


Pilot  program's  success  leads 
to  permanent  place  in  curriculum 


by  Michael  Rudln 

The  Freshman  Common 
Seminar  is  an  informally 
structured  discussion  group 
of  approximately  fifteen 
students  and  one  faculty 
member  who  acts  as  a 
moderator,  stimulating 
discussion. 

The  moderator,  however, 
does  not  invoke  authority  or 
lecture  in  any  way.  The 
seminar  meets  once  a  week 
for  the  first  seven  weeks  of 
each  semester  to  discuss  con- 
troversial, ethical  questions. 

For  example,  last  year's 
seminar  discussed  thought- 
provoking  such  as 
euthanasia,  mercy  killings, 
the  famine  in  Ethiopia,  and 
the  deterrent  of  nuclear  war. 

The  small  size  of  the  group 
allows  ample  opportunity  for 
members  to  express  their 
views  and  debate  with  others. 
These  are  a  series  of  intellec- 
tual exchanges  during  which 
the  moderator  guides  the 
students  beyond  rationaliza- 
tion and  emotionally-charged 
argument  to  the  search  for 


good  and  fair  bases  for  judge- 
ment about  complex  issues. 

The  Freshman  Common 
Seminar  began  two  years  ago 
as  a  result  of  an  evaluation  of 
opportunities  available  for  in- 
tellectual activity,  and  from  a 
search  for  a  new  approach, 
aside  from  lectures,  to  learn- 
ing. 

The  seminar  has  been  so 
successful  in  its  pilot  years 
that  it  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  regular  curriculum  of 
the  college.  All  freshman 
students,  as  well  as  faculty 
members,  are  invited  to  at- 
tend. 

Aside  from  the  chance  to 
exchange  opinions  on  contem- 
porary world  problems  and 
the  enduring  questions  of 
human  life,  the  seminar  of- 
fers other  results  that  help  its 
participants  grow  as  in- 
dividuals. 


1.  It  develops  the  critical 
abilities  of  the  whole  person 


and  provides  training  in  the 
style  of  rational  discourse 
that  is  characteristic  of  the 
'berally-educated  person. 

2.  It  sharpens  the  skills  ot 
effectively  formulating  and 
articulating  one's  views  on 
complex  issues  in  informal, 
as  well  as  formal,  settings. 


3.  It  provides  the  ex- 
perience of  growth  in  learn- 
ing to  listen  and  to  evaluate 
the  views  of  others. 


4.  It  develops  intellectual 
initiative  by  helping  students 
overcome  the  fear  ot  failure 
and  ridicule  that  may  inhibit 
them  from  testing  their  ideas 
in  a  more  traditional 
classroom  setting. 


The  Freshman  Comnion 
Seminar  is  strictly  voluntary 
and  open  to  all  freshmen.  It  is 
an  intellectual  extra- 
curricular activity  which, 
although  it  carries  no  credit, 
will  benefit  any  student  who 


enjoys  meeting  new  people 
and  sharing  ideas  in  an  in- 
formal, but  structured,  en- 
vironment. 

Any  freshman  who  is  in- 
terested in  participating  in 
the  Freshman  Common 
Seminar  should  contact  Dr. 
Premo,  the  tentative  direc- 
tor, as  soon  as  possible.  His 
office  is  located  in  Ferguson 
Hall,  or  he  can  be  reached  by 
dialing  the  central  operator 
(778-2800)  and  asking  for  Dr. 
Premo's extension  (262). 


New  fare  at  Bach's  Lunch 


by  Professor  Garry  Clark 

Each  year  the  Music 
Department  presents  an  out- 
door lunchtime  concert  on  the 
Library  Terrace  entitled,  ap- 
propriately, "Bach's  Lunch." 

For  the  first  Bach's  Lunch 
this  year,  just  one  work  will 
be  performed.  In  C  by  Terry 
Riley  was  composed  in  1964. 
The  piece  consists  of  53 
musical  fragments  which  are 
played  by  the  performers. 
Each  fragment  may  be 
played  one  or  many  times, 
the  choice  being  left  to  the 
players.     The     work     in- 


corporates certain  elements 
of  chance,  and  it  emerges  as  a 
study  in  minimilism. 

Terry  Riley  has  explained 
In  C  as  well  as  his  music  in 
general:  "What  I'm  trying  to 
do  in  my  music  is  to  fill  what  I 
see  as  a  need.  Call  it  a  need 
for  unity,  centeredness.  inter- 
nal balance,  whatever." 

I  just  know  that  I  couldn't 
find  it  in  the  musical  forms 
that  were  handed  to  me...  My 
music  doesn't  jump  around 
full  of  contrast  from  one  idea 
to  the  next...  but  tries  to  let 
the  thread  unwind  in  the  most 
organic  way  possible.  I  think 
more  of  that  feeling  and  that 


way  of  thinking  is  what  a  lot 
of  people  need  today." 

Alfred  Frankenstein, 
writing  about  In  C  in  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  said 
the  following:  "You  feel  you 
have  never  done  anything  all 
your  life  long  but  listen  to  this 
music,  and  as  if  that  is  all 
there  is  or  ever  will  be. . . " 


In  C  will  be  performed  by  a 
group  of  faculty  and  students 
on  Wednesday,  September  18 
at  12:30  p.m.  The  concert  is 
free  and  everyone  is  welcome 
to  attend  this  example  of 
minimilism 


Welcome  Back 

to  all 

Students,  Faculty  &  Staff 

of 
Washington  College 

Please  pay  us  a  visit. 

Brambles 

MENSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

DOWNTOWN 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620 

PHONE 
(301)778-6090 
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JIM'S  LIQUORS 


^Everybody  over  there 
has  been  so  great  and 
such  good  friends.'^ 


Sale  of  "Jim's"  is  end  of  an  era 


Jim  to  start 
secret  business 
venture 

by  Thomas  Schuster 

Most  folks  know  that  it  isn't 
very  often  in  life  that  a  tiuly 
great  friend  comes  along.  If 
the  Washington  College  com- 
munity were  to  sit  down  and 
think  about  who  they  can 
count  among  their  best  of 
friends,  Jim  Smith,  the  owner 
of  Jim's  Liquors,  would  be 
high  on  the  list.  This  Monday, 
however,  the  well  known 
package  store  will  begin 
anew  as  'C-Town  Liquors" 
under  new  ownership  in  what 
Jim  appropriately  calls  'the 
end  of  an  era." 


Jim  has  several  reasons  for 
selling  the  business  to  new 
owners  Dave  and  Sandy 
Eason,  a  young  married  cou- 
ple from  Grasonville, 
■Economic  reasons  and 
changing  trends  in  the  liquor 
industry,"  he  said,  are  a  fac- 
tor. 

What  about  the  new  drink- 
ing age? 

"That's  part  of  it,"  he  said, 
adding,  "I  can't  understand 
why  we  can't  allow  our  18 
year-olds  to  drink."  Jim  has  a 
problem  with  the  drinking 
age  being  21  when  "a  person's 
asked  to  assume  all  the  legal 
responsibilities  at  18." 

Asked  what  students  could 
expect  from  the  new  owner, 
Jim  said  that  "he'll  be  fair 
enough  to  deal  with"  and 
described  the  Easons  as  "ac- 
commodating." Bill  Knopf,  a 
local  liquor  salesman  and 
supplier  to  Jim,  said, 
"They're  decent  people." 


Although  he's  leaving  the  li- 
quor business,  Jim  is  excited 
about  a  new,  and  as  yet, 
secret  business  venture  that 
will  provide  "a  product  the 
college  will  love,"  Students 
should  expect  to  hear  more  in 
coming  weeks.  In  addition  to 
continuing  contact  with  the 
College,  Jim  is  also  exploring 
opportunities  in  waterfront 
development. 

Serving  the  drinking  public 
in  Chestertown  since 
February  of  1980,  Jim  sees 
himself  not  as  a  businessman, 
but  as  "a  local  fellow  with 
ambition."  He  and  his  store 
manager  Jim  Swavely,  who 
began  work  at  the  store  in 
1983,  have  enjoyed  not  only  a 
thriving  business,  but  a  stead- 
fast friendship  with  many  of 
the  students  at  WC. 

Swavely.  who  has  a  passion 
for  Harley  Davidson's  and 
can  hoist  a  half  keg  into  the 
trunk  of  a  car  with  amazing 
ease,     said,     "The    fondest 


Don't  Move  Until  You  Call  Us. 


Reserve  Early. 
Call  Bob  at 
Jim's  Trim 

Shop,  '"Cm     ,v,Hr 

126  Pfiifosop)iers  tern,' 

Chestertown. 

778-0099 


Moving  back?  Why 
not  share  a  Ryder 
truck  with  a  friend 
and  move  two  or 
more  for  the  price  of 
one.  Ryder  has  the 
right  truck  for  you  ■ 
the  best  truck  mqney 
can  rent. 


memories  are  of  after  vaca- 
tions when  everybody  comes 
back  with  bubbly  faces."  Jim 
added,  "It's  their  first  stop 
and  it  shows  their  loyalty  and 
their  long-term  friendship," 

Often  Jim  can  be  seen 
behind  the  counter  sporting  a 
T-shirt  commemorating  the 
defeat  of  Hobart  last  season. 
"Defeating  Hobart,"  he  said, 
"was  the  greatest  moment  in 
the  sports  end"  of  his  ex- 
perience with  WC. 

The  bicentennial  Birthday 
Ball  and  the  May  Day 
streakers  of  past  years  hold  a 
special  place  in  his  heart  as 
well.  It  is  clear  that  WC 
students  have  been  more  than 
customers  to  Jim. 
"Everybody  over  there  has 
been  so  great  and  such  good 
friends,"  he  said. 


Jim,  who  has  lived  in 
Chestertown  all  his  life,  en- 
joys the  outdoor  activities  of 


hunting,  fishing,  sailing,  and, 
of  course,  lacrosse.  "The  ■ 
most  relaxing  is  hunting,"  he 
said.  ""I  can  kick  my  feet  up, 
lean  against  a  tree,  and  go  to 
sleep." 

What  does  Jim  think  about 
the  new  rule  requiring  that  all 
beer  and   wine   for   campus 
parties  be  purchased  through 
the  Student  Center? 
""I    have    a    very    strong 
premonition  that  it's  illegal," 
he  said.  It  is,  he  stated,  "an 
individual  licensee  dictating 
policy    and    they    have    the 
same  license  that  every  other 
liquor  store  has." 

In  the  past,  according  to 
Jim,  he  hasn't  received 
"much  cooperation  from  the 
Administration.'' 
Regardless,  he  attributes  his 
success  to  his  ""ability  to  deal 
with  people."  His  popularity 
with  students  at  WC  attests  to 
that.  "You're  selling  yourself 
in  this  business,"  he  conclud- 
ed. 


WRITERS  UNION  MEETING  AND  BAR-B-QUE 

Wednesday.  September  18th.  6  p.m. 
The  Literary  House, 
Agenda: 

Election  of  Officers 

Payment  of  Dues  ($10  per  year). 

Review  of  Literary  House  Programs. 

Applications  for  editors  of  publications. 

Tour  of  The  Literary  House 

Volleyball 

Horseshoes 

Dinner 


Sailing  Club 
Meeting 

Wed.,  Sept.  18th,  8  p.m. 
Bill  Smith  Rm.35 
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Chestertown   has 
much  to  offer 
new  students 


by  Thomas  Schuster 

New  students  on  campus 
may  have  alreydv  discovered 
that  there  is  iilt  beyond  the 
campus,  hut  for  those  who  are 
stil'  aii.'-:ure.  here  is  a  list  of 
ten  pop  iJar  stores,  shops  and 
services  that  are  not  only 
useful  but  downright 
necessary. 

The  Newsstand  on  High 
Street  is  where  everyone 
turns  for  this  month's  issue  of 
their  favorite  periodical. 
Hard-to-find  newspapers  and 
trashy  novels  are  also 
available 


Buzz's  Restaurant  north  of 
campu;  an  Rt  2i;i  runs 
circles  jruund  the  competi- 
tion Not  only  costs  less  but 
the  food  is  great  Best  deal  in 
town  for  that  special  date. 


Stam  Drugs  on  High  Street  is 
an  old  time  drugstore  straight 
out  of  a  Norman  Rockwell 
painting.  Super  milkshakes 
and  a  soda  fountain  set  it 
above  the  rest. 

Drug  Fair  in  Kent  Plaza 
stocks  everything  from 
aspirin  to  shotgun  shells.  Stop 
here  the  next  time  you  are  on 
your  way  to  hunt  geese  with  a 
hangover. 

Corsica  Bookshop  on  High 
Street  is  a  quaint  little  store 
with  a  marginal  selection  that 
should  satisfy  most  bored 
readers. 

Price's  Music  Center  in  Kent 
Plaza  allows  you  to  make 
your  own  music  or  buy  it. 
Stop  by  when  you  can't  stand 
your  tapes  anymore. 


A  Positive  Point 
A  bout  Breast  Cancer. 

Now  we  can  see  it  before  you  can  feel  it.  When 
it's  110  bigger  than  the  dot  on  this  page. 

And  when  it's  90%  curable.  With  the  best  chance 
of  savii.j  i'lc  breast. 

The  tuck  is  catching  it  early.  And  that's  exactly 
what  a  mammogram  can  do. 

A  m,<'-imogram  is  a  simple  x-ra\  that's  simply 
t!ic  best  news  yet  for  detecting  breast  cancer.  And  ' 
saving  lives. 

!i  you're  over  35,  ask  your  doctor  about 
iiiammoj'  aphy. 

Give  \    urself  the  chance  of  a  lifetime."' 


k 


AMERICAN 
>CANCER 
?  SOCIETY 


Ad  No.  0285-E  (2  col.  x  130  lines) 

This  space  contributed  as  a  public  service 


Buzz's  Steak  House  offers  reasonable 


Procolino's  in  Kent  Plaza. 
Call  778-5900,  the  magical 
number  on  campus.  You'll 
know  when  you  need  it. 

Towne  Sporting  Goods  in 
Kent  Plaza  carries 
everything     from     lacrosse 


prices,  good  service,  and  great  food. 

sticks  to  jock  straps.  After 
bookstore  prices  have  driven 
you  insane,  this  store  will 
seem  like  a  godsend. 
Friendly  Video  directly  op- 
posite the  airport.  If  you've 
got  a  T.V.,  these  folks  will 
rent   you   a   VCR   and   your 


favorite  movies  for  a 
reasonable  price. 
Laundromat  in  Kent  Plaza 
will  help  you  avoid  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  use  the 
machines  on  your  hall.  The 
price  is  higher  but  who  wants 
dirty  clothes? 


elm  advisor 


Q.  With  all  the  Ulk  about  AIDS,  I  have  a 
pressing  question.  Is  it  possible  to  pick  up 
the  virus  from  the  toilet  seats  or  carpets  of 
homosexuals  on  campus? 

Name  withheld 

A.  AIDS,  or  Acquired  Immune  Deficien- 
cy Syndrome  is  one  of  the  most  feared,  and 
most  misunderstood  health  problems  of  re- 
cent years.  One  of  its  scariest  aspects  is 
that  a  victim  may  be  infected  with  the  virus 
for  up  to  five  years  without  knowing  it. 
Once  thought  to  be  found  only  among 
homosexuals,  it  is  now  recognized  to  be  a 
threat  to  anyone  regardless  of  their  sexual 
preference.  The  virus  has  been  found  to  be 
present  in  the  bodily  fluids  of  its  victims  — 
blood  and  teardrops,  for  example.  The 
disease  is  spread  when  the  bodily  fluids  of  a 
victim  come  into  contact  with  a  person  who 
does  not  have  AIDS  —  thus  implicating  sex- 
ual contact  and  blood  transfusions  as 
sources.  Dirty  needles,  be  they  syringes  or 
needles  used  for  ear  piercing  or  tattooing, 
can  also  spread  the  disease  if  they  carry 
the  virus.  Normal  contact  with  the  victim, 
however,  or  contact  with  objects  in  a  vic- 
tims environment,  has  been  determined  not 
to  pose  a  danger. 


Q.  I  am  inquiring  about  which  type,  size 
and  brand  of  small  refrigerator  would  pro- 
vide me  with  the  greatest  reliability  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

R.L. 

A.  When  shopping  for  a  small 
refrigerator  for  my  dorm  room  this  sum 
mer.  I  was  generally  looking  for  two  thing;. 
—  quality  and  a  size  that  would  com- 
fortably hold  a  case  of  beer.  Since 
refrigerator  lingo  is  basically  a  world  uf 
cubic  footage  and  yearly  operating  costs, 
familiarity  with  both  is  helpful  when  yoii  rp 
ready  to  put  out  the  money.  Among  small 
dorm  refrigerators  three  cubic  feet  of 
storage  is  about  as  big  as  you'll  need.  The 
smaller  ones,  down  to  1.5  cubic  feet,  can 
hold  only  enough  food  or  drink  for  one  per- 


son. Generally  speaking,  2  to  2.5  cubic  feet 
is  sufficient  to  provide  you  and  your  room- 
mate with  adequate  storage  and  will  hold 
enough  party  beverages  to  send  you  and 
friends  to  the  land  of  the  great  refrigerator 
on  a  weekend  night. 

If  you  are  concerned,  a  refrigerator  of 
this  type  will  cost  you  about  $25  in  energy 
costs  per  vear,  depending  upon  the  cost  per 
kilowatt  hour  you  are  charged.  When  buy- 
ing, look  for  a  good  warranty  that  covers 
the  compressor  parts,  general  parts,  and 
labor  costs  for  repairs.  Good  models,  such 
as  Sears,  or  Whirlpool,  should  have  at  least 
five  years  on  the  compressor  parts,  two 
years  on  the  others. 


Recently  I  was  shopping  for  a  stereo 
equalizer  and  soon  found  that  I  knew  very 
little  about  this  type  of  component.  Could 
you  please  find  out  more? 

CD. 

A.  A  stereo  equalizer,  in  simple  terms 
allows  you  to  adjust  the  various  frequen- 
cies in  the  music  you  listen  to  —  either  ac- 
centuating or  subduing  them  to  suit  your 
tastes.  An  equalizer  can  also  be  useful  in 
subduing  recording  imperfections  that  may 
bother  the  sensitive  ears  of  the  con- 
noisseur. 

Obviously,  equalizers  are  more  useful  for 
some  types  of  music  than  others.  A  person 
who  listens  to  Bach  or  Tchaikovsky  will  ap- 
preciate an  equalizer  more  than  someone 
who  Ustens  to  Twisted  Sister.  You  must 
consider  that  expensive  components  such 
as  equalizers  largely  affect  a  range  of  fre- 
quencies imperceptable  to  many  adult 
ears.  Equalizers  look  good  in  your  cabinet 
and  do  allow  the  listener  to  experiment 
with  different  sounds,  Liiir  they  are  hardly 
essential. 

The  Elm  Advisor  i.s  .<  new  bi-weekly  col- 
umn offered  on  the  Features  page  to 
research  and  answer  responsible  questions 
on  all  topics.  Questions  may  be  sent 
through  the  campus  mail  to  Tom  Schuster 
or  dropped  off  at  the  Elm  Office. 
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Men's  soccer  takes  off 


Men's  soccer  co-captain  George  Halivopoulos  dribbles  a  ball  downfieliJ 
during  practice  last  weel<  in  the  sweltering  heat. 


by  Dave  Puska 

Washington  College  Soccer 
and  success  were  not  very 
synonymous  during  the  1984 
campaign.  I.ast  fall,  the 
Sho'men  limped  to  a  4-11 
record  and  a  dead  last  finish 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  Con- 
ference's South  division.  The 
'84  Sho'men  got  off  to  what 
appeared  to  be  a  decent  start 
but  lack  of  depth  and  an  ex- 
tremely tough  conference 
schedule  proved  eventually  to 
be  too  much  to  handle. 

The  1985  season  could  prove 
to  be  a  different  story.  Gone  is 
four  year  starter  and  three 
year  captain  midfielder  Dan- 
ny Brumsted,  but  the 
Sho'men  will  return  four 
starters,  all  defensemen. 


Senior  co-captain  George 
Halivopoulos  and  Pete  Mur- 
ray will  play  sweeper  and 
fullback  respectively.  The 
other  returning  fullbacks  are 
sophomore  Frank  Davis  and 
junior  Pat  McMenamin. 
These  four  should  create  a 
strong  defensive  shield  to  aid 
freshmen  goalkeeper  Joe 
Bucci.  Bucci  is  steadily  im- 
proving and  should  prove  to 
be  an  important  factor  to  the 
success  of  this  year's  pro- 
gram. 

However,  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  to  this  year  will  be 
the  progress  of  the  freshmen. 
Coach  Bowman  had  an  ex- 
cellent year  of  recruiting  and 
may  very  well  start  up  to 
seven  freshmen  this  season. 
Several    key    freshmen     he 


mentioned  were  midfielder 
Jon  Larsson,  forward  Rich 
Brasser,  forward  Scott 
Beeler,  Alan  Lurch,  and  Dave 
Daley.  Another  key  player 
should  be  freshman  Tommy 
Bowman,  a  former  local  stu- 
dent, who  incidentally  is  the 
coach's  son. 


Coach  Bowman  is  not  pro- 
mising any  miracles.  He  does 
feel  the  team  could  be  very 
competitive  if  the  freshmen 
begin  to  jell  together  with  the 
veterans.  The  team  opens  its 
season  this  weekend  in  a  tour- 
nament at  Drew  University 
then  returns  for  the  home 
opener  next  Wednesday 
against  Lebanon  Valley, 


Women 's  volleyball  lacks  necessary  numbers 


by  Steph  Milton 

Although  womens' 
volleyball  has  been  a  varsity 
sport  for  twelve  years  now, 
this  season  could  prove  to  be 
an  impossible  one  if  the  team 
roster  does  not  continue  to 
grow. 

Penny  Fall,  the  head  coach, 
and  Tami  Schauber,  her 
assistant,  originally  expected 


nine  returning  veterans. 
However,  they  are  left  with 
only  three,  due  to  medical 
complications.  The  meeting 
with  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment, held  for  incoming 
freshmen  and  transfers  on 
September  8,  yielded  twelve 
prospects,  yet  the  tally  at 
practices  has  not  correspond- 
ed with  the  original  interest 
thought  to  be  there. 


Coach  Fall  feels  that  the 
scorching  heat  has  proven  to 
be  the  culprit  and  could  be 
killing  the  possibility  of  a 
strong  team  this  fall. 
Understandably,  no  one  feels 
up  to  knocking  around 
volleyballs  in  a  viciously 
humid  gym,  although  the 
sooner  the  coaches  are  able  to 
work  with  the  players,  the 
more  of  a  headstart  they  can 


Lacrosse  earns  honors 


Washington  College  men's 
lacrosse  coach.  Terry  Cor- 
coran, was  awarded  Coach  of 
the  Year  honors  in  Division 
in,  and  five  of  his  players 
brought  home  national  honors 
from  the  Lacrosse  Ail- 
American  banquet  held  in 
Baltimore  last  June. 

Corcoran,  a  1978  graduate 
of  Hobart  College,  has  led  the 
Shoremen  to  the  NCAA  Divi- 
sion in  playoffs  in  each  of  his 
three  seasons  of  coaching  at 
Washington  College,  The 
Shoremen  were  runners-up  to 
Hobart  for  the  national  cham- 
pionship for  the  second  con- 
secutive year.  He  was 
presented  with  the  Francis 
(Babel  Kraus  Award  by  the 
USILA  for  his  coaching  ef- 
forts. Corcoran  also  received 
collegiate  Coach  of  the  Year 


honors  from  Heroes,  Inc.,  a 
Baltimore  lacrosse  organiza- 
tion. 

Midfielder  Rick  Sowell, 
who  led  the  Shoremen  in  scor- 
ing with  60  points,  received 
the  USILA's  award  for  best 
midfielder  in  Division  III, 

Defenseman  Steve  Seville 
received  the  William  C.  Stile 
Award  as  the  outstanding 
defenseman  in  Division  III.  It 
was  Beville's  second  such 
award. 

Junior  attackman  Bruce 
Yancey  and  junior  midfielder 
John  Nostrant  were  second- 
team  picks.  Yancey  totalled 
45  points  despite  an  early 
season  injury.  Nostrant 
totalled  32  points. 

Defenseman  Mike  Cranston 
was  a  third-team  Ail- 
American  selection. 


Campus  Christian  Fellowship 
Wednesday    9:30  p.m. 

Caroline  Lounge 


develop    on    their    upcoming 
season. 

Coaches  Fall  and  Schauber 
especially  encourage  those 
without  experience,  as  well  as 
seasoned  players  to  come  out 
for  the  team  in  order  to  ex- 
pand it  for  the  future,  as  well 
as  to  give  this  season  the 
boost  it  needs.  All  that  is  be- 
ing asked  of  the  players  is  an 
open,  positive  attitude  and  in- 


.to  a  year  'round,  beautiful  tan! 


Our  SunTana  SunSystem  guarantees  you  a  glorious,  radiant  tan  that 
you  can  keep  all  year  long.  A  tan  you  achieve  with  soft,  comfortable  and 
SAFE  ll.V.A.  light  and  without  all  the  burning,  peeling  and  flaking  you 
get  in  natutai  sunlight.  Our  SunSystem  is  GUARANTEED  to  tan  anyone 
who  tans  in  the  sun. ..while  you  relax  in  cool  comfort. 

We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about  this  exciting  new  way  to  tan.  A  single 
visit  will  convince  you. 


Phone:  778-2635 


September  Specials 

10  visits  for$50 


$6  per  visit 

Complai*  Hair  C 


MidtownMall 
Chestertown,  MO  21620 

nicurss  *  Sculptured  Nsll! 


Call  us 
or  come 

by 
today... 


terest  in  learning  the  sport. 
Both  coaches  possess  the 
knowledge  and  the  skills  to 
pass  on  if  only  the  numbers 
can  be  available. 

In  recent  years,  Coach  Fall 
has  taken  on  virtual  begin- 
ners in  the  sport  and  molded 
them  into  top  athletes,  such 
as  Cheryl  Loss,  Ann  Most, 
and  Mandy  Schorgr,  who 
have  been  elected  to  the  All 
Star  Team  tor  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Conference  and  the 
Maryland  State  Team, 

Coach  Fall  is  also  ac- 
credited for  helping  to  con- 
struct a  sturdy  foundation  on 
which  Polly  Goode,  a  virtual- 
ly non-athletic  freshman, 
could  build  her  skill  until  it 
ultimately  resulted  in  two  co- 
titles;  MVP  and  Senior 
Woman  Athlete  for  the  1984-85 
school  year. 

Coach  Fall  is  confident  that 
she  and  Coach  Schauber  can 
reconstruct  those  victories  in 
future  years.  Coach  Fall  pro- 
poses, "You  don't  have  to  be  a 
star,  just  attend  the  practices 
and  we  will  work  with  you." 
What  more  could  you  ask  for? 


Practices:    5:30    during    the 

week. 

First     Varsity     Womens' 

Volleyball  game:  Sept.  19  at 

St.  Mary's. 


tfiQ  yardstick 


FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  <.  ACCESSORFES 


325  High  Street 

Chestertown,  Md,  21620 

778-0049 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


Post  makes  her  goal 
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by  Elizabeth  Rezon 


Being  an  active  member  of 
any  sports  team  takes  a  lot  of 
hard  worl«  and  dedication. 
Sophomore  Charlotte  Post 
gets  a  double  dose  of  difficult 
training  everyday  at  seven  in 
the  morning  and  four  in  the 
afternoon  as  a  member  of  the 
Washington  College  soccer 
team. 

Charlotte  is  the  first  woman 
in  the  soccer  team's  history  to 
choose  to  join  this  team.  The 
physical  demand  of  the  sport 
and  the  idea  of  being  different 
doesn't  .stop  her  though.  Run- 
ning, kicking,  and  dribbling 
on  the  field,  Charlotte  fits 
right  in  with  the  guys. 

The  simple  fact  that  the  col- 
lege offers  no  woman's  soccer 
is  the  reason  why  Charlotte 
had  to  join  the  men's  team. 
Although  she  is  also  a 
member  of  the  spring  crew 
team,  Charlotte  doesn't  want 
to  row  year  around.  Being 
very  fond  of  soccer  and  wan- 
ting a  fall  sport  gave 
Charlotte  the  boost. 


It  may  be  surprising  what 
the  men  think  of  a  woman  in- 
vading their  team.  The  other 
team  members  are  very  sup- 
portive and  encouraging,  and 
they  respect  her  for  what  she 
is  doing. 

An  unidentified  team 
member  said  that  seeing  her 
working  as  hard  as  they  do 
pushes  him  to  want  to  work 
harder.  Her  drive  and  posi- 
tion of  mid-field  make  the 
men  take  a  second  look  at 
what  she's  all  about. Coach 
Bowman  also  rallys  her  on, 
giving  her  a  fair  chance  at 
everything.  However, 
Charlotte  expects  to  play  in 
only  a  couple  of  games  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time. 
Charlotte  says  it  may  cause 
opposing  team  members  to 
shy  away  because  she  is  a 
woman.  But  having  a  woman 
on  a  men's  team  is  not 
against  NCAA  rules. 

it  is  unclear  whether  or  not 
Charlotte  will  participate  in 
her  junior  and  senior  years 
too.  She  says  she  is  going  to 
take  it  one  step  at  a  time  and 
see  how  things  go  this  year. 


Fewer  in  numbers  than  last  season,  the  croas-country  learn  is  looking  loward  a  tough  seanon 

Cross-country  few  in  numbers 
but  strong  in  competitive  edge 


by  Tina  Brumbley 

Strength  in  numbers  will  be  the  strategy 
of  this  year's  cross  country  team.  The 
number  of  runners,  however,  is  smaller 
this  season  than  in  seasons  past.  The 
strength  of  the  team  will  lie  in  the  competi- 
tion among  the  runners. 

Last  year's  third  position  runner,  Sean 
Ireton,  and  second  positioin  runner,  John 
Cummings,  will  both  be  returning.  Return- 
ing seniors  will  be  Vic  DeSantis,  Lars 
Henrik.son  and  Greg  Anderson.  Cummings 


will  be  the  captin  and  the  team  will  be 
coached  by  Coach  Chatellier 

Enthusiasm  and  participation  have  been 
increasing  over  the  past  years  and  this  in- 
crease has  been  beneficial  to  the  team.  One 
freshman  commented  that  his  reasons  for 
joining  the  team  were  diversified.  "IWy 
part  in  the  success  of  the  team  will  be  satis- 
fying to  me  individually  because  of  the  size. 
The  area  here  also  is  beautiful:  running 
will  be  satisfying  mentally  a.«  well  as" 
physically." 


classifieds 


wanted 


Wanted:  Restaurant  Host/Hostess.  Ki 
perience  preferred.  Hours  nei^otiablu.  Coi 
tactinperson  Great  Oak  LandintjE.OE. 


Wanted:  Bartender.  Kxpenence  preferred 
Hours  negotiable-  Contact,  in  person,  Great 
Oak  Landing.  E.OE 


Wanted:  Dead  or  Alive.  Exciting,  intelligent 
individuab  interested  in  helping  out  with  the 
\986  Pegasus.  Writing,  sorid  jobs  (some  pay- 
ing! available  See  Mary  Helen  Holzgang, 
Talbot  216.  or  Sharon  Himmahen.  Talbot  217 

Wanted:  The  Elm  is  now  taking  applications 
for  a  Sports  Editor.  See  Sue  DePasquale  for 
applications.  This  is  a  paid  position. 


tOF 


Wanted:  The  WC  Concert  Band  will  soon 
t>egin  rehearsals  for  their  December  per- 
formance. Anyone  interested,  please  contact 
A.  Parcell  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building. 


13-11  rt>  ASii 
£i  lift  Smi 

Donuts,  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfasts  A.M.    11  A.M. 

Lunch  ■  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestertouin 

778-2228 

Mon,:Sat.5  AM  -6  P.M.  .  . 
'■■Stfn-davaA.M.-2P.M.      .  , 


Kryptonlte  K4  Locks 
Available  At 


CHESTERTOWN'S 
BICYCLE  SHOP 


339 'A  HIGH  STREET 

CHESTERTGWN,  MO  21620 

(3011778-6940 


Queen  Anne's 

Bowling  Centre 

Rt.213So. 

Student  Special: 

after  9  p.m.  Mon.  thru  FrL 

^1""  per  game 

with  College  I.D. 

(includes  Shoe  Rental) 

FBI.  NITES  9:30-12:30  Rock  n'  Bowl 
D.J.  -  '4*°  per  person 

Come  try  our  19-hole  Mini-Golf. 


301-778-5800 

Route  l,Box668A 

Chestertown,  Maryland  21620 


J 
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Rose,  like  Cobb,  feisty  on  the  field  and  off 


by  Jack  GUden 


It  really  isn't  very  in- 
teresting that  Pete  Rose 
broke  Ty  Cobb's  all  time  hit 
record  Wednesday  evening  in 
Cinc'nnati.  In  the  past  three; 
years  almost  everyone  con- 
nected with  baseball  has 
speculated  that  it  would  hap- 
pen sooner  or  later.  After  all, 
records  are  meant  to  be 
broken. 

The  truly  fascinating 
aspect  of  "Charlie  Hustle's" 
quest  for  baseball  immortali- 
ty is  not  so  much  in  the  doing 
of  the  deed,  ?.s  it  is  in  how  the 
deed  is  done.  Just  what  kind 
of  a  man  does  it  take  to  safely 
hit  a  baseball  over  forty-one 
hundred  times?  That,  to 
paraphrase  Shakespeare,  is 
the  question. 

To  understand  Tyrus  Ray- 
mond Cobb,  which  many 
believe  is  an  impossibility, 
one  would  have  to  spend  a 
lifetime  in  the  study  of 
psychology.  "The  Georgia 
Peach,"  as  he  is  known,  is  not 
only  the  greatest  baseball 
player  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  but  he  is  also  a  truly 
complex  and  intriguing 
figure. 

As  an  athlete  Cobb  had  few 
equals.  He  was  the  con- 
sumate  ballplayer  who  could 
beat  a  team  at  the  plate,  run- 
ning the  bases,  or  patrolling 
the  outfield.  Rose  was  able  to 
break  but  one  of  his  records, 
dozens  more  still  stand  over 
six  decades  after  his  retire- 
ment. He  dominated  the  sport 
lor  more  than  twenty  years  in 
a  way  that  no  other  player, 
with  the  exception  of  Babe 
Ruth,  could.  He  was  true 
greatness  on  a  baseball  dia- 
mond. 


playing  the  field 

l>y    jack  gilden 


Unfortunately,  Cobb  was 
not  nearly  as  successful  with 
human  relations  as  he  was 
with  a  bat.  He  considered 
every  man  an  enemy  and 
never  went  to  sleep  a  night  in 
his  life  without  a  gun  by  his 
side.  Over  the  course  of  his 
long  career  he  found  occasion 
to  fist  fight  with  players,  um- 
pires, and  fans. 

In  one  notable  scuffle  Cobb 
went  into  the  stands  and  pum- 
meled  a  man  who  had  called 
him  the  son  of  a  "nigger."  Be- 
ing from  the  south  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  Cobb 
found  the  remark  particular- 
ly offensive.  After  the  game 
someone  pointed  out  to  Cobb 
that  the  man  he  thrashed  was 
sitting  in  a  wheel  chair. 
Cobb's  reply:  "Next  time  the 
bastard  will  keep  his  mouth 
shut." 

Time  did  little  to  mellow 
the  feisty  competitor.  On  the 
golf  course  he  was  just  as  nas- 
ty as  on  any  ballfield.  ac- 
cording to  News  American 
sports  columnist  John  Stead- 
man,  who  related  the  follow- 
ing story  in  an  August  article. 

One  day  on  the  golf  course  a 
group  of  men  were  moving 
much  too  slowly  for  the  impa- 
tient Cobb.  At  the  ninth  hole, 
as  the  men  ahead  were 
preparing  to  tee  off,  Cobb  had 
had  enough.  "Get  the  hell  out 
of  my  way,"  he  shrieked. 
"I'm  coming  through."  The 
first  two  times  he  shouted  his 
warning     he     was     ignored. 


'^TTe^^hethT^^beTTow , 
however.  President 
Eisenhower  and  his  guards 
moved  aside  to  let  the  red- 
faced  man  through. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  only 
three  people  from  Major 
League  baseball  bothered  to 
show  up  for  Cobb's  funeral. 
Despite  being  the  sport's 
greatest  performer  no  one 
could  stand  to  be  near  the 
man,  if  even  to  pay  last 
respects. 

What  does  Rose  think  about 
the  man  with  whom  his  name 
has  been  so  closely  linked? 
Evening  Sun  columnist  Kevin 
Cowherd  quoted  Rose  Tues- 
day as  saying,  "From  what  I 
have  read,  he  can't  be  that 
bad  of  a  guy,  can  he?...  You 
can't  be  that  bad  a  guy  and 
get  4,191  hits."  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Rose  is  not  shock- 
ed by  Cobb's  behavior.  At  last 
check  no  one  was  nominating 
Pete'  Rose  for  sainthood 
either. 

Like  Cobb,  Rose  is  a  com- 
petitive person  who  would 
bowl  over  his  own  mother  to 
win  a  ballgame.  In  fact  in  the 
1972  All-Star  game  Rose  did 
collide  with  American 
League  catcher  Ray  Fossey 
on  a  close  play  at  the  plate. 
Fossey  injured  his  throwing 
shoulder  on  the  play  and 
never  recovered.  Rose's  reac- 
tion: "I'm  sorry  he's  hurt,  but 
I'm  glad  we  won." 

Rose  did  not  do  anything  il- 
legal when  he  slammed  into 
Fossey,    and    yet    one    still 


wonders  about  the  arrogance 
of  a  man  who  would  mention 
winning  a  ballgame  as  if  it 
could  compare  in  importance 
with  a  person's  health. 

Rose  is  a  self -centered  per- 
son who  doesn't  mind  admit- 
ting that  he  spends  long  hours 
studying  his  own  statistics. 
Baseball  is  probably  the  only 
thing  he  loves  as  much  as 
Pete  Rose.  He  lives  to  play 
and  plays  to  live. 

Rose's  fascination  with  the 
sport  of  baseball  has  taken  its 
toll  on  his  personal  life.  He 
has  gone  through  a  messy 
divorce  in  which  Questions 
about  his  fidelity  (or  lack 
thereof)  were  brought  into 
the  public  eye  (he  was  even 
sued  for  paternity  on  one  oc- 
casion). 

The  two  children  from  his 
first  marriage  have  not 
always  found  it  easy  being  the 
offspring  of  a  superstar.  His 
daughter  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  she  "gave  up  a 
lot"  by  being  his  daughter. 


Women's  soccer  team  planned 


By  Stephanie  Milton 
This  fall  marks  ihe  second 
attempt  at  starting  a 
women's  soccer  program. 
T-ast  year  the  interest  was 
modest  and  nothing  evolved. 
Ho«  '^r,  the  incoming 
freshman  class  has  respond- 
ed more  enthusiastically. 

Athletic  Director,  Ed 
Athey,  said  that  he  "would  be 
thrilled  to  see  a  women's  soc- 


cer program  originate  here  at 
the  College."  Several  small  in- 
stitutions have  inquired  about 
competing  with  Washington 
College  if  a  team  does 
materialize.  The  best  policy 
for  the  budding  club  sport  is 
to  get  visibility  and  recogni- 
tion. 

There  will  be  an  organiza- 
tional meeting  Monday, 
September  16  at  7:00  p.m.  in 


the  Minta  Martin  lounge.  In- 
terested students  should  con- 
tact Chris  at  778-9892  or  Linda 
at  778-9875,  with  any  ques- 
tions or  information  that  you 
might  have.  It  is  essential  for 
interested  students  to  make  a 
showing.  Once  sufficient  in- 
terest is  expressed,  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to 
organize  a  team  or  club.  No 
experience  is  necessary. 


The  Gold  Mine 

Specializing  in  14-carat 
and  fashion  jewelry. 

GRAND  OPENING  ON 
September  20th  and  21st 

Bring  this  coupon  and  receive  10%  off 

606  Washington  Ave. 

(next  to  Roy  Roger's)  778-3121 

ALSO  specializing  in  palm  brokerage 


His  son  (also  an  excellent 
ballplayer)  used  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  ballpark. 
One  day  one  of  Rose's  team- 
mates remarked  that  he 
didn't  believe  that  the  boy 
was  really  a  child,  but  instead 
a  "robot."  When  asked  to 
elaborate  the  player  remark- 
ed, "He  would  have  to  be  a 
robot.  No  child  could  be  that 
obnoxious." 

Rose  has  never  seemed  to 
be  motivated  by  anger  the 
way  Cobb  was,  yet  there  is  no 
denying  that  there  are 
similarities  between  the  two 
men.  They  share  that  certain 
something  that  separates  the 
great  from  the  merely  good. 
That  something,  whatever  it 
is,  has  effects  both  good  and 
ill.  It  has  made  them  abrasive 
and  abusive,  famous  and  fan- 
tastic. It  has  taken  them  to 
the  very  top  of  their  profes- 
sion. 

Everyone  knows  where  the 
top  is.  That's  the  place  where 
it's  lonely. 


'athlete  of  the  week" 


Coach  Guinan  brings 
enthusiasm  to  job 

by  Ted  Kendrik 

The  1985  field  hockey  club  begins  the  new  year  with  high 
hopes.  Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  this  issue's  coach  of  the 
week  Diana  Guinan,  the  women  expect  a  season  of  highly 
competitive  play.  Facing  new  adversaries  such  as  Salisbury 
State,  Catholic  University,  and  Essex  Community  College,  will 
be  a  group  of  twenty  girls.  ,     „   .        .»      t  m„,h, 

Guinan  comes  to  Chestertown  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  where  she  taught  physical  education.  She  admits 
that  she  has  more  experience  with  soccer,  bu  says  hat  the 
sports  are  similar  enough  that  she  will  have  little  difficulty 
making  the  transition. 


jMcohql  policy 


Cater  offers  students  a  chance  to  air  complaints 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 

Tuesday  afternoon,  President 
Douglass  Cater  summoned  eleven  top 
student  leaders  to  his  office  for  un- 
precedented negotiations. 

There  were  two  phases  to  the 
meeting.  The  first  phase  was  to 
brainstorm  ways  in  which  to  improve 
the  quality  of  student  life  at  WC;  and 
the  second  was  the  President's  reac- 
tion to  the  SGA  Resolution  protesting 
the  alcohol  policy. 

Alban  Sato,  RA  for  Worcester,  sum- 
med up  everyone's  concerns  about 
campus  life;  "We've  got  to  get  people 
out  of  their  rooms  and  be  a  part  of 
what's  going  on."  More  creative 
publicity,  more  funds,  a  greater 
variety  of  pastimes,  a  better  in- 
tramural sports  program,  and  more 
activities  in  the  Lelia  Hynson 
Boathouse    and     the     Casey    Swim 


Center  were  suggested  to  achieve 
this. 

President  Cater  spoke  for  the  entire 
administration;  "We're  here,  we're 
ready.  But  at  college,  it  (activity) 
must  be  a  result  of  student  initiation." 

The  friendly  banter  ceased  and  the 
tension  surfaced  as  Cater  opened  the 
alcohol  discussion,  "I'm  just  trying  to 
be  a  president  that  cares  for  his 
students...  but  what  d  /ou  want  me  to 
do?"  Then  he  askei  the  SGA  Ex- 
ecutive Board  meml  rs  to  explain 
their  reasoning  behind  the  Resolution. 

The  Board  began  by  complaining 
about  Security's  strict  crack-down. 
"They're  a  police  force  bent  on  in- 
vading students'  rights...  and  their  at- 
titude is  intolerable"  lamented  Ted 
Ewing,  SGA  Secretary. 

Rick  Cote,  SGA  Social  Committee 
Co-chairman,  attacked  the  alcohol 
policy's    purchasing    clauses:    "The 


Student  Center  is  really  unorganized 
and  they  are  unprepared"  for  this 
new  responsibility...  "Their  prices 
aren't  nearly  as  low  and  their  ser- 
vices aren't  as  convenient"  as 
available  at  the  local  liquor  shops.  If 
you  can  give  me  written  proof  of  that, 
I'll  wipe  it  (the  clause)  out,"  Cater 
replied. 

"I  call  upon  the  SGA  to  draft  a  new, 
consistent  and  workable  alcohol 
policy  that  we  can  review  together 
and  bring  before  the  administration," 
the  president  concluded. 

Cater  then  explained  his  point  of 
view  toward  the  recent  violations  of 
the  alcohol  policy.  "Freshmen  Week 
was  a  virtual  showdown  between 
students  and  faculty,  testing  this  new 
policy.  I  think  the  state  law  was 
misconceived...  but  they  are  the  peo- 
ple we  elected.  They  did  it  and  now  we 
have  to  live  with  it,"  he  continued. 


Then  President  Cater  began  his  pro- 
posal: "If  you  are  under  21.  and 
choose  to  defy  the  prohibition,  that  is 
your  right.  We're  not  going  to  tell  you 
what  to  do.  We're  only  concerned 
when  (someone)  disturbs  the  peace. 

"I  will  sit  down  and  have  a  good, 
long  talk  with  Security  and  Student 
Affairs;  and  I'm  asking  the  students 
for  a  "period  of  amnesty."  where  the 
students  don't  put  us  on  the  spot  and 
we  don't  pester  them  to  death." 

President  Cater  closed  with.  "I'd 
love  to  give  all  400  plus  people  who 
signed  your  petition  a  chance  to  air 
their  specific  complaints." 

The  SGA  Executive  Board  will  an- 
nounce the  date  set  for  a  second  All- 
Campus  Meeting,  this  time  to  talk 
with  the  President  himself.  "I  want  to 
hear  what  they  have  to  say,"  he  said. 
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Astronaut  talks 
on  "Star  Wars" 

By  Brian  Lang 

Ten  years  ago  astronaut 
Michael  Collins  visited 
Washington  College  and 
found  that  he  "enjoyed  the 
setting  and  the  style  of  the 
campus."  So  when  Dr.  Peter 
Tapke  asked  the  54-year-old 
Collins  to  return  to  speak 
about  "Star  Wars"  policy,  he 
readily  agreed. 

Dr.  Tapke  and  Collins  were 
classmates  at  St.  Albans,  an 
independent  high  school  in 
Washington,  D.C..  and  have 
"remained  good  friends  ever 
since,"  Takpe  explained. 

Michael  Collins  was  com- 
mander of  the  Apollo  XI 
spaceship  that  landed  the 
first  man  on  the  moon.  Col- 
lins' career  blossomed  later 
>vhen  in  1974  he  published  his 
autobiography  Carrying  the 
Fire. 

Collins  has  also  served  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
and  as  Director  of  the  Na- 
nonal  Air  and  Space  Museum 
'"  Washington,  D.C.  After  the 
museum  became  the  most 
Jeavily  visited  in  the  world, 
1e  Was  promoted  to  the  post 
»t  Under  Secretary  of  the 
'"nithsonian  Institution. 

In  the  past  year,  Collins  left 
"i«  government  to  establish 
™s  own  aerospace  consulting 
"rm  in  Washington. 

Tile  astronaut  is  married 
*"<i  has  three  children.  Kate. 
^.  and  Michael,  all  in  their 
™snties.  Collins  and  his  wife, 
^continued  on  page  2} 
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Roy  Hoopes  to  head 
Relations  Department 

"We  recruited  a  winner..." 


LendinO  ^'^  ^y  Stcve  Bowman  vigiUntly  watched  the  action 

^  on  the  field  during  Wednesday's  home  opener  soccer 

a   hand  game.  For  S-year-oldSteve,  being  the  nephew  of  Coad 

Bowman  doea  have  its  advantages. 

f . 


ByMattKeUer 

■'Washington  College 
recruited  a  winner  when  Roy 
Hoopes  agreed  to  join  us.  I 
look  forward  to  active  col- 
laboration with  him  in  the 
years  ahead." 

This  was  the  comment 
made  by  President  Douglass 
Cater  upon  naming  Roy 
Hoopes  to  head  the  College 
Relations  Department  at  the 
College. 

A  free-lance  journalist  and 

author   for   the   past   eleven 

years,  Hoopes  has  occupied 

many  positions  and  is  very 

well  suited  as  "a  man  to  deal 

with     others."     Among     his 

many  past  jobs.  Hoopes  has 

been  editorial  representative 

for    Playboy    magazine     in 

Washington,     editor     of 

National    Geographic 

Magazine,     and    an    editor- 

_^  writer  in  the  public  affairs  of- 

I  fice    of    the    Department    of 

?  Health,     Education,     and 

j  Welfare. 

.,  Asked  what  excited  him 
^  about  his  new  position  here  at 
I  Washington  College,  he 
replied,  "It  is  certainly  a 
change  of  pace  from  the  past 
eleven  years,  but  more  im- 
portantly I  will  tie  promoting 
something  I  very  much 
believe  in,  this  college." 

Hoopes  said  he  is  impress- 
ed with  the  present  state  of 


public  relations  at  WC  but 
feels  information  should 
reach  a  much  wider  scope  of 
people  and  organizations. 
"You  have  a  wonderful 
liberal  arts  college  here 
which  needs  only  to  be  expos- 
ed more  to  the  public.  After 
people  know  of  the  College,  it 
sells  itself." 

The  new  College  Relations 
director  stated  that  he  is  im- 
pressed with  the  program  of 
academics  with  President 
Cater  is  instituting.  "I  have 
known  President  Cater  for 
years  and  am  immensely  im- 
pressed with  what  he  is 
achieving  here  at  Washington 
College.  The  concept  of  a 
small  liberal  arts  college 
dedicated  to  preparing 
literature,  clear-thinking  and 
well-educated  young  men  and 
women  for  the  American  ex- 
perience is  one  that  dates 
back  to  George  Washington's 
time.  It  is  a  concept  that  has 
become  part  of  our  heritage, 
but  one  that  is  often  overlook- 
ed in  an  age  of  specializa- 
tion." 

Hoopes  plans  to  comple- 
ment Cater's  initiative  in  his 
own  capacity.  "I  will  try  to 
publicize  the  efforts  of  the 
students  and  faculty,  and  in 
this  way,  attract  more  en- 
dowments and  contributions 
to  the  college,"  he  said. 
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Filling  the  void 

No  matter  what  outcome  is  finally  reached  between 
the  Administration  and  the  student  body  regarding  the 
campus  alcohol  policy,  the  simple  fact  remains  that 
drinking  alcohol  is  now  illegal  for  all  but  about  forty  \yC 
students. 

The  era  of  all-campus  beer  bashes  has  come  to  an  end. 
It  is  time  for  the  SGA  to  take  the  lead  in  establishing 
social  functions  that  do  not  focus  solely  on  alcohol.  With 
a  little  creativity,  events  can  be  planned  that  will  allow 
Friday  and  Saturday  night  partiers  to  have  fun  and 
release  the  week's  accumulated  tensions  in  a  safe  and 
legal  manner.  Though  students  who  really  want  to 
drink  will  continue  to  do  so  in  their  rooms,  a  shift  toward 
non-alcohol  related  functions  will  offer  a  viable  alter- 
native to  others  who  are  simply  looking  for  something  to 
do. 

Weekend  entertainment  in  the  Coffee  House  must 
become  more  diverse.  In  addition  to  bands,  videos,  and 
DJ's,  comedians  and  magicians  could  be  booked,  and 
Trivial  Pursuit  tournaments  organized.  Currently,  the 
WC  movie  series  is  considered  early  evening  entertain- 
ment. Perhaps  by  showing  late-night  features  on  both 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights,  the  films  would  become  the 
focal  point  of  an  evening's  entertainment  rather  than  its 
prelude. 

For  expending  physical  energies,  party  planners 
should  turn  to  the  Cain  Gymnasium  and  Casey  Swim 
Center.  A  midnight  swimming  party  or  a  coed  "Open 
Gym"  night  would  allow  revelers  to  unwind  in  a  friend- 
ly, yet  structured  atmosphere.  Dining  might  also  help  to 
fill  the  void  left  by  the  all-campus  beer  parties.  On 
Saturday  nights  at  Swarthmore  College,  students  have 
the  option  of  paying  a  few  extra  dollars  to  attend  a  more 
formal  campus  dinner  with  their  dates  or  friends.  The 
flexibility  and  catering  capability  of  the  WCDS  could 
make  these  dinners  a  reality  here  at  the  College.  In  the 
liberal  arts  tradition,  President  Cater  has  urged  faculty 
members  to  open  their  homes  for  small-group  gather- 
ings and  casual  discussions  on  weekend  nights.  The  sug- 
gestion is  a  good  one.  Weighty  topics  and  convoluted  lec- 
tures would  best  be  left  in  the  classroom,  but  give-and- 
take  exchanges  before  a  blazing  fire  would  be  relaxing 
for  both  faculty  and  students.  Instead  of  destroying 
brain  cells,  these  gatherings  would  offer  a  forum  for 
cerebral  growth. 

The  full  burden  tor  alternative  social  planning  cannot 
fall  solely  on  the  SGA  social  committee  or  on  the  faculty. 
In  the  weeks  ahead,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  fraternities, 
sororities  and  class  officers  to  draw  on  their  creativity 
and  organizational  ability  to  promote  evenings  that  are 
both  fun  and  "dry."  Of  course,  if  the  functions  are  to  be 
successful,  the  student  body  must  turn  out  and  support 
them. 

In  the  words  of  President  Cater,  student  social  life  at 
WC  has  entered  "a  new  age."  Before  summarily 
dismissing  the  new  era,  we  must  first  give  it  a  fair 
chance. 
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"  sophisticated  men...  insist  that  His  home  in  the  celestial 
spaces  would  make  an  excellent  battleground  from 
which  to  defeat  the  evil,  the  godless,  Russians." 


/n  /coking  to  the  heavens 
Reagan  leading  us  to  hell 


Hektor...     hold    straight 

against    Patroklos    your 

strong-footed    horses.    You 

might  be  able  to  kill  him. 

Apollo  might  give  you  such 

glory. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer 


Whether  at  the  "windy 
shores  of  Illion"  or  the  "Halls 
of  Montezuma."  men  have 
always  believed  that  with 
heaven's  help,  glory  in  battle 
would  indeed  be  theirs. 

Even  now,  little  has  chang- 
ed. In  the  United  States  of 
America  sophisticated  men 
no  longer  believe  that  God 
himself  is  a  recruitable 
mercenary,  but  insist  that  His 
home  in  the  celestial  spaces 
would  make  an  excellent  bat- 
tleground from  which  to 
defeat  the  evil,  the  godless, 
Russians. 

Under  President  Reagan's 
leadership,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  begun  work  on  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
(SDI ),  a  trillion  dollar  system 
in  space  which  is  designed  to 
stop  nuclear  weapons  before 
they  can  do  their  horrible 
destruction. 

SDI,  or  "Star  Wars"  as  it  is 
also  known,  is  as  yet  a  mere 
idea.  A  supposition  that  a  net- 
work of  satellites  armed  with 
lasers  would  be  able  to  quick- 
ly and  efficiently  avert  a 
Soviet  strike.  On  the  surface, 
at  least,  an  excellent  idea. 

In  theory,  Star  Wars  does 
give  the  impression  that  a 
logical  solution  to  a  dreaded 
problem  has  been  found. 
However,     is     the     idea     a 


workable  one?  Many 
respected  scientists  say  no, 
the  research  is  a  monumental 
waste  of  time  and  money. 

In  fact  i'  does  seem  that 
any  laser  system  designed  to 
stop  a  strike  would  have  to  be 
much  more  complex  than 
anything  like  it  that  now  ex- 
ists. This  system  would  have 
to  be  able  to  stop  some  2,000 
land  based  missiles  within 
five  minutes  after  they  are 
launched.  If  the  missiles  are 
not  destroyed  quickly  enough 
then  they  would  be  able  to 


insights 

by  jack  gilden 


release  as  many  as  ten 
separate  warheads  a  piece. 
The  defense  system  would 
then  be  facing  20,000  targets. 
Not  included  in  that  enor- 
mous figure  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  decoy  warheads 
that  would  confuse  the  situa- 
tion even  more. 

Assuming  the  Star  Wars 
system  is  plausable,  is  it 
desirable?  That,  of  course,  is 
a  tremendously  complex  pro- 
blem that  cannot  be  con- 
fidently answered.  But  one 
must  at  least  consider  what 
the  system  would  do  to  the 
deterrence  method  that  now 
exists. 

The  old  method  depends  on 
a  theory  known  as  Mutual 
Assured  Destruction  (MAD). 


MAD  operates  under  the 
assumption  that  neither  side 
would  consider  a  first  strike 
since  the  other  is  quite 
capable  of  destroying  the  ag- 
gressor with  a  retaliation.  If 
the  U.S.  was  successful  in 
creating  this  "protective" 
system  that  method  of  deter- 
rence would  no  longer  exist. 

The  United  States  would 
now  possess  first  strike 
capability  since  it  would  no 
longer  fear  repercussions.  As 
for  the  Soviets,  they  will  pro- 
bably begin  to  feel  like  lions 
backed  into  a  corner  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  will  allow 
such  a  scenario  to  go  on 
without  pouncing  out  in  fear. 

President  Reagan  and  his 
ghoulish  group  of  scientists 
seem  to  be  leading  us  down  a 
path  to  Hell  paved  with  their 
good  intentions,  which  is 
quite  ironic  considering  that 
the  trek  began  by  looking  to 
the  heavens. 


Astronaut  speaks 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
Patricia,  make  their  home  in 
downtown  Washington,  D.C. 

His  purpose  at  last  night's 
lecture  was  "to  present  both 
sides  of  the  "Star  Wars"  issue 
to  the  students  at  WC  and  let 
them  decide  which  viewpoint 
to  take."  He  claims  he  is 
neutral  on  the  issue,  himself. 
Collins  runs  the  D.C.  Marine 
Marathon  each  year  to  keep 
in  good  shape  and  yesterday 
led  a  lO-mile  run  around 
Chestertown  before  his  lec- 
ture. 


campus  voices 
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by  bill  fassett 


"I  feel  they  are  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but 
only  a  first  step.  Reagan 
really  has  no  interest  in 
combatting  oppression, 
unless  that  oppression 
eminates  from  com- 
munist regimes." 


Ed  Conrad 
Sophomore 
Alexandria,  Va. 


"Given  the  effec- 
tiveness of  past  sanc- 
tions imposed  on  other 
countries  such  as  Iran, 
Poland  and  Nicaragua, 
I  don't  think  it  matters 
whether  they  are  impos- 
ed or  not." 


Matt  McLounghlin 
Senior 
Wilmington,  Del. 


"I  think  the  sanctions 
are  a  move  in  the  right 
direction  though  much 
remains  to  be  done 
toward  establishing 
racial  equality,  not  only 
in  South  Africa  but  in 
other  areas  as  well. ' ' 


Mary  Helen  Holzgang 

Senior 

Towson,  Md. 


"While  the  racist 
policies  of  the  South 
African  government  are 
abominable,  more 
public  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  strategic 
importance  of  this  na- 
tion and  the  idealogy  of 
internal  groups  seeking 
power,  before  it  is  at- 
tacked on  a  platform  of 
cliche  liberalism." 

David  M.  Joyce 

Senior 

Severna  Park,  Md. 


ISSUE: 


"As  controversial  as  the 
issue  is  and  as  far 
reaching  as  the  implica- 
tions are,  I  still  believe 
that  sanctions  against 
the  government  of  P.W. 
Botha  are  the  correct 
thing  to  do." 


Perry  Finney 
Freshman 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 


How  do  you  feel  about  the  sanctions  President  Reagan 
has  levelled  against  South  Africa? 


The  action 
itself 

represents 
a  presiden 
tial  retreat, 
not 

aggressive 
leadership. 


by  Tari  Renner 

Ronald  Reagan  recently  modified  his  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  'constructive 
engagement"  by  announcing  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  resistance  to  limited  economic 
sanctions  against  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

While  it  is  clear  that  this  shift  will  pre- 
vent a  humiliating  presidential  defeat  in 
Congress,  it  is  far  less  apparent  that  the  ac- 
tion will  accomplish  anything  substantive. 

The  Administration  was  caught  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  was  forced  to  do  something. 
The  action  itself  represents  a  presidential 
retreat,  not  aggressive  leadership. 

The  "old"  policy  of  constructive  engage- 
ment is  actually  rather  typical  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's positions  and  actions  on 
domestic  issues  including  civil  and  voting 
rights,  equality  of  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities,  child  nutrition,  health 
care,  mass  transportation,  and  consumer 


and  environmental  protection. 

The  President  espouses  a  verbal  commit- 
ment to  very  general  imprecise  goals  and 
then  does  virtually  nothing  to  accomplish 
them.  Only  when  the  balance  of  power  in 
congressional  and  public  opinion  shifts 
dramatically  is  the  Reagan  "politics  of 
osmosis"  disturbed. 

However,  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Administration  limps 
rather  than  leaps  forward.  The  sanctions, 
for  instance,  which  it  reluctantly  recom- 
mends against  South  Africa  are  very 
modest.  The  Democrat's  proposal,  which 
was  tabled  in  the  Senate,  was  considerably 
stronger.  This  latter  measure,  to  date  op- 
posed by  the  President,  contained  an 
outright  ban  on  the  krugerrand  and  re- 
quired even  stiffer  sanctions  within  12  mon- 
ths in  the  absence  of  significant  racial  pro- 
gress. 
Consequently,  both  the  timing  and  inten- 


sity of  the  Reagan  proposal  may  do  more  to  I 
harm  than  to  help  our  "image"  in  world 
World)  "'"""'"    '^^P''"^"^   '"    "le   Third 

The  sanctions  do  not  represent  a  sudden 
realization  of  the  plight  of  South  Africa's 
blacks  by  the  President.  They  also  do  not 
represent  a  modification  of  the  Administra- 
tion s  policy  on  human  rights.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  support   "our"  repressive  regimes 
and  oppose  those  with  ties  to  the  Soviet 
Union    The  shift  toward  limited  sanctions 
does,  however,  demonstrate  that  Reagan's 
lip  service"  policy  making  can  be  altered 
This    should    provide    both    Democrats 
(who  hope  to  recapture  the  Senate  and 
White  House)  and  moderate  Republicans 
(who  hope  to  recapture  their  party)  with 
some  glimmer  of  hope.  Reaganism  is  NOT 
a  permanent  fixture  of  American  public 
policymaking! 


In  typical  shortsighted  fashion  and  in  an 
effort  to  appease  public  outcry,  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  offered  up  eight  sanc- 
tions aimed  at  ending  the  racial  inequality 
that  has  plagued  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  for  over  one  hundred  years. 

Peaceful  change  is  spoken  of  not  only  by 
'rnite  opposition  but  also  by  the  United 
uemocratic  Front,  the  umbrella  organiza- 
tion of  many  different  anti-apartheid 
groups.  Finally,  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  has 
caUed  for  a  return  to  civil  disobedience  and 
non-v,olent  protest.  This  is  the  path  for 
i^bange  in  South  Africa,  but  there  are  two 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles  block- 
ing that  path. 

The  government  of  South  Africa  has  con- 
sistently and  effectively  silenced  black  pro- 
test for  twenty-five  years  through  disband- 
raent  and  imprisonment  of  opposition.  The 
osnning  of  the  African  National  Congress 
«d  Pan-AfricanUst  Congress  in  1960  and 


the  imprisonment  of  its  leaders  are  one  of 
the  primary  reasons  for  the  failure  of  civil 
disobedience  in  South  Africa. 

The  violent  actions  of  the  ANC  and 
SWAPO  (the  South  West  African  People's 
Organization)  have  not  only  failed  to 
change  policy  but  have  actually  hardened 
the  resolve  of  the  white  government  as  well 
as  drawn  them  into  the  internal  politics  of 
bordering  na  tions,  most  notably  A ngola . 

The  second  obstacle  blocking  the  path  to 
peace  in  South  Africa  is  what  can  only  be 
termed  the  •■sanctions  myth. "  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  has  passed 
resolutions  calling  for  sanctions  against 
South  Africa   since  1948. 

c  ^^I'^l'^"^  *^  "^  consistently  failed  to  dent 
!>outb  Africa  s  economy  or  racial  policies  in 
the  past  twenty  years.  While  it  is  true  that 
tills  failure  is  w  large  part  due  to  the  lack  of 
participation  in  such  endeavors  by  the  U  S 


and  Western  Europe,  the  United  States  only 
accounts  for  18%  of  South  Africa's  total 
foreign  trade. 

The  United  States  should  be  trying  to  per- 
suade South  Africa  as  an  ally,  not  coerce 
them  into  changing  their  racial  policies. 
Has  President  Reagan  forgotten  the  civil 
rights  battle  that  occupied  American 
politics  in  the  60's  and  70's?  The  tension  and 
delicate  balance  of  violence  and  non- 
violence that  left  American  cities  burning? 

Sanctions  are  clearly  not  what  is  needed 
in  South  Africa. 

Reform  is  what  is  needed  and  these  sanc- 
tions will  fail  to  produce  reform  as  all  sanc- 
tions have  failed  for  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury. Diplomacy,  something  the  Reagan 
Administration  seems  a  little  rusty  on,  is 
what  is  needed  to  produce  reform  in  South 
Africa  and  restore  general  stability  in  the 
region. 


counterpoint 

^'"■:-"  ■  '  .  '■am 

The  United 
States  should 

be  trying   to 

persuade 

South  Africa 

as  an  ally, 

not 

coerce 

them 
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.  in  brief . 


Literature  discovery 

Wednesday,  in  his  British 
Literature  class,  Dr.  Richard 
Gillin  stumbled  upon  a  most 
unique  relic  of  great  literary 
value.  The  treasure  is  now  the 
property  of  the  English 
Department  and  Dr.  Gillin 
plans  to  display  this  amazing 
find  on  his  office  wall. 
Anonymously,  the  entire 
Beowulf  legend  has  been 
transcribed  on  a  scroll  of  bath 
tissue! 


previous  credit  rating.  Call 
their  24-hour  College  Credit 
Card  Hotline  to  apply.  1-800- 
824-4000,  ext.  421. 


New  faculty 

Washington  College  greets 
twelve  new  faculty  members 
to  its  staff  this  fall.  Said  Dr. 
Elizabeth  R.  Baer,  the  new 
Dean  of  the  College.  "I  look 
forward  to  working  with  all  of 
them.  They  are  a  diverse 
group  who  bring  a  wide  range 
of  education  and  experience 
to  the  college." 


Upperclassmen  credit 

Juniors,  Seniors  anu 
Graduate  Students  now  can 
receive  the  credit  they 
deserve.  Citibank  now  offers 
Mastercard/Visa  cards  to 
college    students    without    a 


Dr.  Joel  Bennet 
(Psychology! 

Dr.  James  Locker 
(Chemistry) 

Dr.  Yon-Dong  Tsai  (Math) 

Dr.  Kathleen  Verville 
(Biology) 


by  Darrell  Jester 

I  hope  everyone  enjoyed  the 
■•meet  the  WCDS"  Crab 
Feast  held  last  Thursday.  As 
I  mentioned  in  my  article  last 
week,  the  WCDS  encourages 
students  to  communicate 
with  the  Dining  Services 
about  problems  or  sugges- 
tions that  they  have. 

Students  should  feel  free  to 
stop  in  and  talk  with  the 
management  team  or  drop  a 
note  in  the  suggestion  box. 
Our  motto  for  this  school  year 


classifieds 


notes  from  the  kitchen  = 

is  "Award  Winning  and  Get- 
ting Better,"  and  one  way  of 
getting  better  is  with  student 
input. 

Phase  one  of  the  serving 
line  renovation  is  now  com- 
pleted with  the  opening  of  the 
snack  shop.  Several  names 
were  submitted  in  the  "Name 
the  Snack  Shop"  contest  and 
the  winner  of  tne  contest 
should  be  announced  within  a 
week. 

So  far,  the  set-up  of  the  new 
serving  line  has  worked  very 
well.  Phase  two  of  the  serving 
line  should  be  ready  by  the 
beginning     of    the     second 


Dr.  James  L.  White 
(Philosophy) 

Mrs.  Annetta  H.  Kushner 
(English) 

Ms.  Katherine  E.  Wagner 
(English) 

Mr.  William  F.  Andrews 
(Art) 

Mr.  E.  George  Stook 
(Business! 

Mr.  Joseph  McCann 
(Business) 

Mr.  Jerry  Waterson 
( Economics ! 

Mrs.  Gail  Tubbs  (Writing 
Tutorial) 

Concert  series 

Flutist  Paula  Hatcher  is 
joined  by  Bill  Biesecker  on 
guitar,  Mark  Bradshaw  on 
bass,  Willie  Barber  on  drums, 
and  special  guest  pianist, 
Charles  Covington.  Season 
tickets  are  tree  to  all  students 
and  have  been  distributed 
through  the  campus  mail 


Swim  Center  offers  classes 


The  Casey  Swim  Center  at 
Washington  College  is  offer- 
ing swim  classes  to  adults 
and  children  throughout  the 
fall  semester. 

Saturday  swim  classes  for 
children  begin  September  21. 
Pre-School  11.  Beginner  I,  and 
Beginner  11  classes  all  start 
at9:00a.m. 

Weekday  swim  classes  tor 
children  begin  September  24. 
Pre-School  is  offered  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at 
9:00  a.m.  Pre-School  II 
follows  at  10:00  a.m.  Com- 
petitive diving  is  offered  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at 
^:00  p.m.  Junior  lifeguard 
training  is  offered  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  at  4 :00  p.m. 

Adult  Beginner  classes 
meet     on     Mondays, 


personals 


Desperately  Seeking  Susan:  Saturday,  12ni. 
Art  House  slep.s.  Signed.  Stranyer. 

Bxcusc  mc  Freshmen.  One  of  you  looks  like 
Hurrison  Ford.  I  have  a  crush  on  you. 

HI  All! 

Hope  you  ull  had  a  greal  sunimcr  no  mai- 
ler where  you  were!  Even  II  you  didn't,  visit 
mo!  Hi  Val,  Deb,  Elaine,  .lill,  Karen.  Ruth, 
Uuth,  Sharon,  Klni,  Cindy.  l.aura.  Mary 
Helen.  Marciii.  Janet.  Scott,  J  P..  Joe.  Bill, 
Jack.  Cheiic,  Otictte.  Barbara.  Barbara,  and 
everybody  else.  If  I  run  this  any  longer...  Me. 


announcements 


Reminder:  Wn.shinnlori  College  Campu.s 
Christian  Fellowship  meets  9:30  p.m. 
Wednesdays  in  the  Caroline  Hall  Lounge.  All 
students  and  faculty  are  welcome- 
Attention  all  musicians  ■  the  WC  Concert 
Band  is  looking  for  interested  musicians 
The  band  meets  each  Monday  evening  at 
6:30  in  Tawes  Theatre.  For  more  details  see 
Dr  A,  Parcell. 

Anyone  interested  in  advertising  in  the  Elm 
Classifieds  write  your  message  down  and 
return  it  along  with  your  payment  to  either 
of  the  Elm  mailboxes,  or  send  to  Sue  DePas- 
qualc  or  Bill  Faust  through  campus  mail 
The  cost  is  J2-00  for  the  first  twenty  ivonls 
and8r  for  each  additional  word. 

Anyone  mtcrested  in  joining  the  WC  Com- 
munity Concert  Choir,  rehearsjils  arc  Thurs- 
day evenings  at  7:00  in  the  James  Theatre, 
Contact  Kathy  Mills  at  ext,  358  if  interested 


wanted 


Wanted:  Restaurant  Host/Hostess.  Ex- 
penenccd  preferred.  Hours  Negotiable.  Con- 
tact, in  person.  Great  Oak  landing.  EOE. 

Wanted:  Bartender.  Experience  preferred. 
Hours  negotiable.  Contact,  in  person.  Great 
Oakl^imling-EOE. 

Wanted:  f^EAD  OR  AIJVE.  Exciting.  In- 
icliigeiit  mdividuals  interested  in  helping  out 
with  the  1986  Pegasus-  Writing, 
Photography.  Layout,  busines."..  t\ping,  aiid 
njany  other  sorid  jobs  (some  paying  i 
available.  See  Mary  Helen  Holt/gang.  Talbot 
216.  or  Sharon  Htmmanem.  Talbot  217  for 
details. 

Openings  available  in  Student  Center.  Must 
be  ■>!  years  of  age  or  older.   If  interested 
please  see  Pete  Dugan  or  Eleanor  Horini 
[the  Student  Center. 


semester.  A  door  will  be  put 
in  the  hallway  leading  to  the 
lounge  and  that  will  be  the  en- 
trance into  the  serving  line. 
The  glass  doors  presently  in 
use  will  serve  as  the  exit  out 
of  the  dining  hall. 

Catering  sign-up  sheets  are 
now  posted  in  the  MDR. 
Anyone  interested  in  working 
please  feel  free  to  sign  up. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Laura  Brown  for  her 
well  written  letter  about  the 
Food  Service  in  last  week's 
Elm.  Your  nice  comments 
were  greatly  appreciated. 


Writers'  Block  Cured 

Send  $2  for  catalog  of  over  16,000 
topics  to  assist  your  writing  efforts 
and  help  you  defeat  Writers'  Block. 
For  info.,  call  TOLL-FREE  1-800- 
621-5745.  (In  Illinois,  call  312-922- 
0300).  Authors'  Research.  Rm.  600- 
N,  407  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  IL 
60605. 


FINE  FOOD  and  SPIRITS 


337'/:  High  Street,  Chestertown,  MD 


778-4900 


Serving  Breakfast,  Lunch, 
Dinner  &  Cocktails 

Lounge  Specials 

Daily  Happy  Hour  5-7  p.m. 
Tuesday,  Shooters  75' 

Wednesday,  Ladies'  Nite 
2for1 

Thursday,  Men's  Nite 
2  fori 

Friday,  Complementary  hors  d'oeuvres 
with  happy  hour 

—  We  Have  M.T.V.  — 


Wednesdays  and  Fridays  at 
10:00  a.m.  beginning 
September  30.  An  arthritis 
program  will  meet  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
beginning  in  October. 

Special  programs  have  also 
been  scheduled.  The  Sho'men 
Aquatics  Swim  Clinic  will  be 
held  on  October  26  and  27,  and 
the  NSPF  Pool  Operator 
Course  will  be  offered  on  Oc- 
tober 11, 12  and  13. 

American  Red  Cross  Ad- 
vanced Lifesaving  classes 
meet  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays  at  6:00  p.m., 
beginning  September  24. 

To  register  for  any  of  these 
tall  swim  classes,  contact 
Denny  Berry  at  the  Casey 
Swim  Center,  778-2800,  ext. 
335. 


THE  PANHANDLER 


A  World  of  Exciting 
Gift  Ideas 


Telephone:  (301)  778-5612 
Kent  Plaza  Shopping  Center  -  Chestertourn,  MO  21620 


t/tQ  yardstick 


FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  b  ACCESSORIES 


325  High  Street 
Chestertown,  Md.  21620 
'  778-0049 


SUMMERSALE 

AT 
THE  BOOKSTORE 

AIIT-Shirts,  Shorts, 
Shades,  and  Suntan  Stuff 

20%  OFF!! 

Only  Sept.  23-30 

******************** 

Special  Notice 

STUDENTS 

Charge  your 

season  tickets  to 

the  movies 

$10  Semester 

$18Year 


features 
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Archives  give  time  travel  new  meaning 


by  Thomas  Schuster 

This  summer  many  of  you 
spent  one  evening  of  your 
vocation  enjoying  Back  to  the 
Future,  the  hit  movie  comedy 
of  the  season.  It  you  were  Ulte 
me,  you  came  out  of  the 
theater  asking  yourself  a  few 
questions.  Deep  questions,  a 
little  on  the  weird  and  crazy 
side.  What  would  it  be  like  to 
travel  back  in  time?  Sure,  it 
was  only  a  movie,  but  it  made 
you  think  about  such  tar- 
fetched  concepts,  even  if  it 
was  only  secretly. 

Recently,  however, 
photography  editor  J.M. 
Fragomeni  and  I  were 
privileged  to  discover  that  it 
is,  in  fact,  possible  to  travel 
back  in  time.  You  need  not 
possess  an  atomic  Delorean 
to  do  it  and  no  unusual  ability 
is  required.  The  secret  of  our 
discovery  lies  behind  an 
anonymous,  unmarked  door 
in  Miller  Library. 

In  this  room,  which  is  easi- 
ly mistaken  for  a  broom 
closet,  one  finds  not  brooms, 
but  the  gateway  to  over  two 
hundred  years  of  this  institu- 
tions' history.  It  was  here,  at 
the  Washington  College  ar- 
chives, that  our  journey 
began. 

The  archives,  found  next  to 
the  Sophie  Kerr  room,  seem 
rather  small  for  their  pur- 
pose. The  floor  is  cluttered 
with  boxes  and  the  walls  are 
lined  with  filing  cabinets, 
shelves,  and  cupboards. 
Jackie  Onassis  probably  has 
closets  larger  than  this  room. 
All  available  space  is  loaded 
down  with  everything  from 
the  Sophie  Kerr  book  collec- 
tion and  a  key  to  Ocean  City, 
Maryland,  to  records  that 
various  administrators 
hesitated  to  throw  away. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  ar- 
chives as  the  College's  attic, 
and  like  attics  everywhere, 
there  are  plenty  of  op- 
portunities for  exploration. 
Not  for  just  anyone,  though. 
The  room  is  kept  locked  and 
to  gain  access  you  need  a 
good  reason.  We  had  come  to 
find  old  photos  of  the  campus 
for  a  possible  E7m  story.  J.M. 
^ot    the    pictures    —    aerial 


George  Washington's  letter  of  regret 
foonil  In  WC  archives.  Be  and  Martha 
were  busy  that  night. 

shots  of  WC  from  the  1920's 
when  much  of  the  campus  as 
we  know  it  today  was  part  of 
some  farmer's  cornfield,  but 
I  came  away  with  something 
more. 

During  the  few  hours  I 
spent  there  among  the  stacks 
of  old  catalogues,  yearbooks, 
yellowed  Elm  issues,  hand- 
books, photographs,  and  the 
myriad  other  treasures,  the 
world  beyond  the  walls  and 
1985  itself,  disappeared.  My 
random  inquiries  into  the  by- 
products of  two  centuries  of 
WC  history  gave  me  a  view  of 
this  college  that  would  have 
otherwise  been  impossible. 
You  see,  the  archives  aren't  a 
place  that  tip  toes  up  to  you. 
Its  contents  grab  your 
curiosity  by  the  throat  and  de- 
mand attention.  It  was  truly  a 
trip  into  the  past. 

Coincidence?,  Rules, 
and  Weirdness 

It  was  necessary  to  limit  all 
detailed  exploration  to  the 
last  fifty  years.  This  campus 
has  a  history  of  being  amaz- 
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ingly  fire  prone  and  many 
records  earlier  than  this  pro- 
bably went  up  in  smoke  long 
ago. 

I  first  turned  to  a 
September,  1935  issue  of  the 
Elm.  To  my  amazement,  I 
found  a  familiar  headline  — 
"Freshman  Class  is  Largest 
in  History."  Sure  enough, 
that  year  112  freshmen  enroll- 
ed at  WC,  making  a  record 
325  students  on  campus.  Are 
cosmic  forces  at  work?  Coin- 
cidence? 

Students  fifty  years  ago.  I 
discovered,  had  to  pay  a  dime 
for  an  Elm.  Think  about  that 
the  next  time  you  blow  your 
nose  in  an  issue.  The  paper's 
staff  featured  such  positions 
as  Society  and  Exchange 
editors.  If  you  held  a  party  in 
1935  it  was  the  Society 
editor's  job  to  cover  it.  If  you 
verbally  insulted  someone  it 
was  the  Exchange  editor's 
job  to  know  what  you  said. 

Rules  are  a  fascination  of 
mine,  so  I  next  turned  to  the 
1935    "YMCA    Handbook    of 


Washington  College."  Still 
applicable  bits  of  wisdom 
such  as  "read  the  Elm"  were 
accompanied  by  mandatory 
church  service  on  Sunday  and 
the  ominous  warning  you  only 
had  to  read  once  —  "men 
may  be  received  only  in  the 
drawing  room  of  Reid  Hall."  I 
decided  that  if  any  guy  was 
found  in  a  Reid  bathroom  in 
1935  he's  probably  up  for 
parole  this  year. 

Leaving  the  Depression 
era,  I  picked  up  WC  thirty 
years  later  with  an  October, 
1955  issue  of  the  Elm.  Know- 
ing that  many  students  this 
year  are  unhappy  with  new 
campus  policies,  it  was  in- 
teresting to  see  that  similar 
sentiments  existed  in  '55  at 
WC. 

Under  the  headline  "So 
You've  Got  It  Tough,"  a  stu- 
dent commented  that  "the 
wholly  unreasonable  and 
ridiculous  regulations  set  up 
by  the  administration  concer- 
ning college  life  are  all  choice 
bits  of  conversation  among 
students  at  WC."  No  kidding. 

What  kind  of  regulations? 
Students  put  up  with  such 
gems  as  "beds  are  to  be  made 
by  ten  o'clock  a.m.  daily," 
and  "the  possession  of  intox- 
icants or  their  containers  on 
campus  is  strictly  forbidden. 
This  includes  beer."  WC  had 
a  simple  alcohol  policy  then 
—  no  alcohol. 

A  result  of  this  was  the  ap- 
propriate roving  reporter 
question;  "what  activities 
would  you  suggest  that  would 
liven  up  the  campus  on 
weekends?"  Answers  ranged 
from  "more  stag  parties  in 
Reid  Hall"  to  "shutfleboard" 
in  the  snack  bar.  Golly. 
Flower  children 

This  is  all  great  stuff,  I  told 
myself,  but  I  was  interested 
in  WC  history  within  my 
lifetime.  Moving  ahead  to 
1971,  I  got  a  glance  of  chaos 
and  student  radicals  on  cam- 
pus. The  Elm  carried  news  of 
drug  busts  and  headlines  such 
as  "The  Sex  Life  of  the  Single 
Washington  College  Student" 


and  "Elusive  Motorcyclists 
Roam  Fearlessly  Over  the 
Campus."  The  SGA  carried  a 
Sex  Committee  and  the  presi- 
dent had  hair  down  to  his 
shoulders. 

Perhaps  the  campus  mood 
m  '71  was  captured  by  "Cap- 
tain January"  in  his  weekly 
Elm  column  'You  Don't 
Say,"  which  contained  the 
following  excerpt!  "Licking 
my  Ups,  I  girded  up  my 
tenderloins  and  snorted  some 
gris  gris  powder  that  had 
been  given  to  me  by  an  eight- 
year-old  necromancer  and 
psychedelic  chemist  from 
Bangor,  Maine.  Far  out!" 

Regrets  from  George 
While  perusing  the  many 
cabinets  in  the  archives,  I 
came  across  a  truly  unique 
relic.  Buried  underneath 
photos,  old  land  deeds  and  a 
heavy  silver  platter,  I  located 
a  framed  letter  from  the  man 
himself  —  George 
Washington.  Written  at 
Mount  Vernon  in  1799,  the  let- 
ter expresses  regret  at 
Washington's  inability  to  at- 
tend a  social  occasion. 

Now,  I'm  not  overly  sen- 
timental, but  here  I'll  make 
an  exception.  From  a  very 
young  age  we  are  taught 
about  George  Washington  — 
Valley  Forge,  the  defeat  of 
the  British  at  Lexington,  the 
first  President  —  the  man  is 
the  esence  of  America.  I 
found  holding  something  he 
once  wrote  and  signed,  no 
matter  how  trivial  it  was  to 
Washington,  to  be  a  shocking 
experience. 

■The  moment  I  left  the  ar- 
chives and  re-entered  1985, 
the  ways  in  which  my  percep- 
tion had  been  altered  were 
immediately  apparent.  Bill 
Smith  was  now  encircled  by 
flower  gardens  and  hedge, 
not  standing  alone  as  it  had  in 
the  brown  photographs.  The 
Elm  tree  was  now  fully 
grown,  no  longer  the  sparse 
sapling  I  had  seen.  It  was  an 
experience  as  close  to  time 
travel  as  I'll  ever  know. 


WC  In  the  ISXOs.  Aerial  pboto  shows  campus  prior  to  the  addlUon  of  many  newer  buildings. 
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Writer's  Union  has  new  focus 


by  Mike  Rudin 

I  remember,  as  a  freshman 
last  year,  asking  a  student 
how  one  goes  about  joining 
the  Writers'  Union.  He,  in 
turn,  asked  me  if  I  had  ever 
written  or  wrote  poetry  or 
prose.  I  answered  "yes,"  and 
he  said  that  I  was,  then,  a 
member  of  the  Writers' 
Union.  I  walked  away  saying, 
"Gee,  thanks  for  telling  me." 

Students  who  are  members 
of  the  Writers'  Union  should 
have  a  sense  of  identity  and 
common  cause.  In  the  past, 
this  has  not  been  the  case, 
partly  due  to  the  lack  of  any 
formal  structure,  which 
typifies  most  other  clubs. 
The  Writers'  Union  members 
never  really  had  a  place  or 
reason  to  meet,  except  at 
literary  events,  lectures, 
workshops,  and  poetry 
readings. 

New  identity 


The  spring  semester  saw 
the  beginning,  however  slow- 
ly, of  the  conversion  of  the 
Literary  House.  The  paper- 
back library  was  set  up,  pic- 
tures were  framed  and  hung 
on  the  previously  bare  walls, 
a  computer  was  installed  for 
writers'  use,  and  an  office 
was  set  up  for  Kathy  Wagner, 
Assistant  Director  of  the 
Literary  House. 

Writer's  refuge 

This  is  only  the  beginning. 
Although  students  are  still 
housed  in  the  building,  the 
work  of  converting  it  to  a  true 
refuge  for  those  who  enjoy 
literature  and  writing  con- 
tinues. 

There  is  a  lounge  on  the  se- 
cond floor,  an  expanded  len- 
ding library,  incl-uding 
several  periodicals,  and 
"several  tons  of  coffee  in  the 
kitchen  for  those  who  fre- 
quent the  House,"  says  Kathy 
Wagner. 


Wagner,  together  with  Bob 
Day,  Director  of  the  Literary 
House,  have  still  more  plans 
for  the  House.  Future  addi- 
tions and  renovations  will  in- 
clude more  computers,  the 
conversion  of  present 
students'  rooms  to  lounges 
and  study  carrels,  the  expan- 
sion and  better  organization 
of  the  lending  library,  and  a 
hand  printing  press. 

How  will  the  completion  of 
the  Literary  House  be  fund- 
ed? In  addition  to  the  funds 
received  by  the  Writers' 
Union  from  the  SGA, 
members  must  pay  dues  of 
ten  dollars  per  year,  or  five 
dollars  and  fifteen  paper- 
backs  for   the   library. 

The  Writers'  Union  is  final- 
ly developing  a  concrete  per- 
sonaltiy  on  campus,  and  the 
Literary  House  is  an  addition 
which  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  anyone,  whether  he  or  she 
is  a  member  of  the  Writers' 
Union  or  not. 


by  Neil  Rifkind 

"350  Years  of  Maryland  Ar- 
chitecture," a  large  signifi- 
cant  collection  of 
photographs,  floor  plans,  and 
engravings,  is  on  display  in 
the  lobby  of  Tawes  theatre  in 
the  Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 
through  October  2. 

The  exhibit  is  part  of  a 
larger  display  organized  by 
and  originally  exhibited  at 
the  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park.  Sponsored  by 
the  Art  Exhibits  Committee 
of  Washington  College,  the 
display  is  open  weekdays  1  -.00 
p.m.  until  5:00  p.m.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

Originally  compiled  tor  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  foun- 
ding of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
this  exhibit  is  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  architecture  in 
Maryland  from  the  colonial 
period  to  the  present.  The  ex- 
hibit concentrates  on  being 
representative  of  architec- 
ture in  these  periods  instead 
of  dealing  only  with  the 
familiar  architectually 
significant  buildings  in 
Maryland. 

Buildings  of  such  famous 
and  important  architects  as 
Benjamin  Latrobe, 
America's  first  great  ar- 
chitect; Stanford  White;  and 
Robert  Long  can  be  found  in 
the  exhibit.  Modern  ar- 
chitects such  as  Hugh 
Jacobsen,  a  favorite  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  are  also  in- 
cluded. 


The  nebulous  Writers' 
Union  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  Literary  House 
(also  known  as  Bell  House), 
added  to  the  campus  last 
year,  was  intended  to  be  used 
by  students  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  literature  and 
writing  as  A  place  to  work, 
talk,  compare  notes,  read, 
and  relax.  However,  the 
House  was  used  more  to 
house  students,  hold  a  few 
receptions  and  poetry 
readings,  and  serve  as  Pro- 
fessor Bob  Day's  office. 

In  short,  the  House  wasn't 
used  to  its  intended  capacity, 
basically  because  it  was  a 
brand  new  addition  to  the 
campus.  It  was  a  warehouse 
for  past  college  publications, 
which  were  piled  in  stacks  in 
one  room.  Bob  Day's  office— 
which  was  essentially  a  desk— 
a  typewriter,  a  phone,  and  a 
few  chairs. 
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As  well  as  a  representative 
sampUng  of  Maryland  Ar- 
chitecture from  1634  to  the 
present,  the  exhibit  is  also 
geographically  represen- 
tative of  Maryland  Architec- 
ture. Many  of  the  colonial  and 
Federal  period  buildings  may 
be  found  in  Annapolis,  while 
the  more  modern  examples  of 
Maryland  architecture  can  be 
found  in  Baltimore.  Ex- 
amples from  all  across  the 
state,  including  the  Eastern 
Shore,  are  found  in  the  ex- 
hibit. 

Several  buildings  in  the  ex- 
hibit are  found  in  the 
Chestertown  area  including 
the  now  familiar  engraving  of 
Washington  College  that  ap- 
pears in  the  Student  Hand- 
book. The  River  House  in 
Chestertown,  Godlington 
Manor,  and  Readbourne  are  a 
few  of  the  architectually 
significant  houses  from  this 
area  that  appear  in  the  ex- 
hibit. The  House  in  Tidewater 
is  a  post  modern  house  in 
Talbot  County  by  Hugh 
Jacobsen  and  represents  an 
attempt  at  an  idiom  for 
Eastern    Shore     living. 

A  full  length  book  entitled 
350  years  of  Art  &  Architec- 
ture in  Maryland  detailing 
the  original  exhibit  will  be 
available  in  the  Washington 
College  Bookstore.  Architec- 
ture ranging  from  churches 
to  bungalows,  from  the  col- 
onial to  the  post-modern 
period  are  all  represented  in 
this  very  fine  exhibit. 
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I^resbmaD  field  hockey  defeoseperson,  Cheryl  Dabea,  No.  12,  bustles  after  a  comer  shot  made  by  Catholic  Uolveraity's 
attack  person  In  Wednesday's  game. 

Field  hockey  falls  to  Catholic  U. 


by  Stephanie  Milton 
Field  hockey  originated  at 
Washington  College  through 
an  interest  and  desire  ex- 
pressed by  the  Administra- 
tion and  admissions  staff  for 
a  fall  womens'  field  sport. 
The  idea  was  initiated  after 
the  students  left  for  the  sum- 
mer break  in  1984,  and  the 
actual  decision  as  to  what 
sport  (soccer  was  also  con- 
sidered) would  be  chosen, 
was  not  made  until  late  in  the 
fall  athletic  season.  However, 
once  a  sport  was  chosen,  the 
administration  backed  the 
program  and  was  supportive 
of  it. 

Coach  Guinan  is  very  op- 
timistic about  the  future  of 
her  team  and  the  potential 
that  has  been  demonstrated 
thus  far.  "This  team  is  much 
stronger  than  last  year's 
because  we  started  sooner. 
The  base  talent  of  the  group 
as  a  whole  is  superior  to  last 
year's,"  and  because  of  the 


youth  of  the  team  and  the  fact 
that  "we'll  be  together  for  the 
next  three  to  four  years, 
we've  got  a  serious  amount  of 
potential." 

This  year,  the  women 
hockey  puckers  will  be  facing 
a  tougher  schedule.  Coach 
Guinan  said,  "I  don't  know 
how  we  will  fare  in  the  win- 
loss  column,  so  to  the  naked 
eye  you  may  not  see  a  better 
team,  but  we  are  a  better 
team." 

Coach  Guinan's  feelings 
concerning  the  hockey  team's 
first  game,  last  Wednesday 
against  Catholic  University 
was  generally  favorable,  con- 
sidering the  final  score  of  3-0, 
in  favor  of  Catholic  Universi- 
ty. "Of  course,  there  are  of- 
fensive and  defensive  pro- 
blems, but  they  can  be  cor- 
rected. We've  got  potential.  If 
we  can  tap  that  potential, 
we'll  be  tough." 

Coach  Guinan  would  have 
preferred    a   scrinimage    for 
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Womens  volleyball 
loses  varsity  status 


by  Elizabeth  Rexon 

Coach  Penny  Fall  hoped 
that  last  week's  article  in  the 
Ehn  would  stir  up  new 
women's  volleyball  players. 
Unfortunately  the  story  didn't 
change  the  situation.  There 
have  been  no  additions  to  the 
team  roster. 

The  lack  of  numbers  has 
caused  the  college  to 
designate  women's  volleyball 
as  a  club  sport.  This  designa- 
tion is  for  only  one  year.  This 
will  help  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  program 
which  Coach  Fall  feels  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  It  will 
also  give  her  a  year  to 
develop  the  players  she 
already  has  and  to  pick  up  a 
few  newcomers.  Although  it 
is  a  big  disappointment  for 
the  members  of  the  team, 
they  still  have  the  enthusiasm 
to  compete. 

The  major  difference  in  be- 
ing a  club  sport  is  that  the 


team  is  no  longer  eligible  for 
the  NCAA.  Consequently, 
some  past  rivals  may  not 
want  to  play  Washington  Col- 
lege because  it  won't  count  on 
their    national    record. 

Normally,  the  volleyball 
squad  has  ten  to  twelve 
players.  This  year  there  are 
only  eight.  The  team  can't  af- 
ford any  injuries  with  so  few 
players.  I^st  weekend  the 
eight  team  members  played 
well  in  scrimmage,  beating 
Wibnington  and  Essex  in  two 
games,  but  were  closely 
beaten  by  Hagerstown. 

Coach  Fall  remarked  that 
by  the  time  the  squad  faced 
Hagerstown,  they  were  get- 
ting quite  tired.  But  she  was 
pleasantly  surprised  at  how 
well  the  team  worked 
together  after  only  seven 
days  of  practice. 

Despite  a  rough  start  to  the 
season,  there  remains  a 
positive  attitude  for  the 
future. 


the  first  game  situation 
because  it  would  have  allow- 
ed the  girls'  some  "pre- 
season experience"  in  which  I 
to  "work  out  the  kinks  early 
on  and  play  together  as  a  ■ 
unit."  However,  that  could 
not  be  arranged. 

Outstanding  players  in  the 
Catholic  match  were  Cathy 
Kilroy,  who  "held  the  team 
together  defensively  during 
its  weakest  moments"  and 
was  ""in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time."  Stephanie 
Milton,  one  of  the  "energetic 
sparks"  on  the  team 
demonstrated  good  stickwork 
and  made  transitions  easily 
from  offense  to  defense. 

Lisa  Chasanov,  another 
smart  player,  maintained 
good  field  position  and  played 
aggressively.  An  especially 
bright  spot  on  the  1985  hockey 
squad  is  Kate  Falconer,  who 
plays  goalie  and  has  13  well- 
calculated  saves. 


^ampus  calendars 


Friday,  September  20 
Kappa  Alpha  Beach  Bash 
Middle  HaU  9:30  p.m. 
Saturday,  September  21 
Cross  Country  Invitational 
Cain    Athletic     Center     1:30 
p.m. 

Soccer  vs.   Muhlenburg  Col- 
lege 
Kibler  Field  1:30  p.m.      " 

Candlelight  Tour  of  Historic 

Chestertown 

6:00-10:00  p.m. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  for 

$10  from  10:00  a.m.  until  8:00 

p.m.  on  the  corner  of  Queen 


and  High  Streets  and  in  frorii" 
of  the  Emmanuel  Church 


^ 


Alpha     Omicron     Phi    DC 
Rockin'  Rupe 
Coffeehouse  9:30  p.m. 
Monday,  September  23 
S.G.A.  Senate  Meeting 
Sophie    Kerr    Room,    Miller 
Library  7:00  p.m. 
Thursday,  September  26 
Field  Hockey  vs.   Maryland 
College 

Women's    sports    field    4:00 
p.m. 

Concert  Series 
Paula  Hatcher  Jazz  Quintet 
Tawes  Theatre,  Gibson  Fine 
Arts  Center8:00  p.m. 
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Players  learn  from  "Fall  Ball" 


by  Lisa  Chasanov 
This  year's  fall  baseball  team 
is  young  but  experienced. 
Coach  Athey  said  "if  the  pit- 
chers develop,  we  will  be  a 
strong  team.  A  great  deal  will 
depend  on  the  strength  of  the 
pitching  staff.  If  we  can  build 
up  our  pitching  staff  now.  it 
may  be  the  determining  fac- 
tor of  the  success  of  the  spr- 
ing season." 

By  the  time  spring  season 
rolls  around,  the  team  will 
have  developed  two  ex- 
perienced players  per  posi- 
tion, and  it  hopes  to  have  a 
very  strong  pitching  staff. 

With  a  record  ot  12-10  last 
year,  the  tall  ball  players  are 
striving     to     improve 


themselves,  by  breaking  the 
new  players  into  the  regular 
routine  now  so  that  they  feel 
comfortable  when  the  spring 
season  rolls  around. 

Returning  to  the  squad  for 
the  Sho'men  are  sophomore 
catcher  Mike  Hearn,  junior 
pitcher  Charlie  Joiner,  junior 
pitcher  and  first  baseman 
Larry  Brandt,  sophomore  se- 
cond baseman  Bob  Kuhn, 
senior  third  baseman  Sandy 
Vajanic,  and  sophomore  out- 
fielders Chip  Bailey  and 
Steve  Gross! 

The  freshmen  newcomers 
to  the  squad  are  outstanding 
outfielder  and  pitcher  Dave 
Puskar,  infielder  and  out- 
fielder Greg  Johnson,  out- 
fielder   and     pitcher    Andy 


Men's  tennis  win  tourney  honors 


by  Fred  Wyman 

After  saving  five  match 
points  in  a  quarterfinal 
match,  Shore  Shophomore 
David  Marshall  went  on  to 
capture  the  singles  cham- 
pion.ship  at  the  Haverford  In- 
vitational Tennis  Tourna- 
ment held  at  Haverford  Col- 
lege over  the  weekend. 

In  addition  to  Marshall's 
singles  triumph,  the 
Shoremen  won  the  unofficial 
team  championship  by  edg- 
ing Division  II  power.  West 
Chester  State  University. 
Lehigh  University  was  third 
and  host  Haverford  College 
finished  fourth. 

Ross  Coleman,  Conor 
Cquan,  and  Claudio  Gonzalez 
each  posted  three  victories 
during  the  two  day  event. 
These  wins,  coupled  with 
Marshall's  tour  victories 
and  a  doubles  win  by  Sebas- 
tian Graf  Von  Kortf  and  Joe 
Hutchinson  enabled 
Washington  to  gain  the  team 
title.  The  team  victory  was 
especially  significant  since 
Washington  was  playing  with 
three  freshmen  (Conor  Egan, 
Dave  Pikus,  and  Joe  Hutchin- 
son! and  without  the  services 
of  senior  stalwart  Tim  Gray. 

To  win  the  coveted  singles 
crown,  Marshall  had  to  defeat 


the  tourney's  top  two  seeds. 
The  W.C.  netter  edged 
Lehigh's  Eric  Galcher 
(number  two  seed)  6-4,  7-6  in 
the  semifinals  and  then  upset 
the  top  seed  Mike  Schably  ot 
West  Chester  State  6-2,  6-3  in 
the  finals.  Schably  was  rank- 
ed number  11  nationally  in 
Division  II  last  year. 

While  Marshall's  triumphs 
in  the  semifinals  and  finals 
were  indeed  "big  wins,"  his  3 
set  (4-6,  7-6,  6^1  win  over 
West  Chester's  Tom  Carter  in 
the  quarterfinals  was  pro- 
bably his  most  important 
triumph.  The  Shore  netman 
saved  five  match  points  in  the 
second  set  before  winning  in  a 
tiebreaker.  Play  was  then 
suspended  because  of 
darkness,  thus  necessitating 
the  completion  of  the  match 
the  next  morning.  Marshall 
grabbed  an  early  service 
break  and  held  on  tor  a  6-4 
victory  in  the  third  and 
decisive  set. 

Claudio  Gonzalez  reached 
the  semifinals  while  Ross  Col- 


eman won  the  consolation 
championship.  Freshman 
Conor  Egan  from  Dublin, 
Ireland,  also  contributed 
significantly  to  the 
Washington  team  victory  as 
he  reached  the  quarterfinals. 
Gonzalez  nipped  Phi!  Sawyer, 
Haverford 's  number  1,6-4,  7-5 
in  the  first  round  then  stopped 
Jeff  Fogel  ot  West  Chester 
State  6-3,  7-5  in  the  quarter- 
tinals.  Gonzales  also 
registered  a  win  over  another 
West  Chester  State  player, 
Scott  Stanton,  6^,  7-6  in  a  con- 
solation match. 

This  was  the  fourth  tourna- 
ment in  as  many  weeks  that 
Washington  College  tennis 
players  walked  off  the  courts 
with  the  top  prizes.  Ross  Col- 
eman and  Tim  Gray  won  the 
doubles  championships  at 
Pennsville,  N.J.  and  Mid- 
dleburg,  Vt.  While  Gonzalez 
and  Marshall  won  the 
Miltord,  Delaware,  doubles 
crown,  defeating  teammates 
Egan  and  Gray  in  the  finals. 


Chestertown  Movie  Theater 

presents 


Houra:Fri.'Sun,7{r9p.fn 
Mon.-Thurj. 7:45p.m. 


"Cocoon" (PG) 

September  20-27  778-1575 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


Cai  h'»  am 
iftiiti  Shi 

Donuts,  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order- 

BreaklaslSA.M.llA.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Mon  -Sat. 5  A.M. -6P.M. 

Sunday  5  A.M. -2  P.M. 


to  a  year  'round,  beautiful  tan! 

Out  SunTana  SunSystem  guarantees  you  a  glorious,  radiant  tan  that 
you  can  keep  all  year  long,  A  tan  you  achieve  with  soft,  coinfortable  anii 
SAFE  U  V  A.  light  and  without  all  the  burning,  peeling  and  flaking  you 
get  in  natural  sunlight.  Our  SunSystem  is  GUARANTEED  to  tan  anyone 
who  tans  in  the  sun. ..while  you  relax  in  cool  comfort. 

We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about  this  exciting  new  way  to  tan.  A  single 
visit  will  convince  you. 


The  Beauty  Lounge 

September  Specials     Phone:  778-2635 

10  visits  for  $50 

or 

$6  per  visit 


Midtown  Mall 
Chestertown,  MD  21620 


Caff  US 
or  come 

by 
today... 


:  ■       .|f- 


Webb,  infielder  Mark 
Bradley,  infielder  John 
Flaven.  and  outfielder  Win 
Rodemer. 

Members  of  the  team  who 
are  not  playing  fall  baseball, 
but  will  join  the  rest  of  the 
squad  in  the  spring  are: 
sophomore  catcher  Chris 
Rostelder.  sophomore  pitcher 
Frank  Davis,  sophomore  first 
baseman  Tom  Auvail.  senior 
second  baseman  George 
Halivapoulas.  jtmior  shoit 
stop  Dave  Repko,  junior  third 
baseman  Mike  Amey, 
freshman  pitcher  Eric 
Becker,  freshman  infielder 
and  first  baseman  Scott 
Jones,  and  freshman  catcher 
and  infielder  Alan  Lerch. 


Sophomore  Chip  Bailey  hones  hla  fleltUng  technique. 


=athleteofthcweek= 


Marshall  nets  victory 

by  Chris  Doherty 

This  week's  Athlete  of  the  Week  is  none  other  than  David 
Marshall  of  the  men's  tennis  team 

After  finishing  last  season  rated  29th  in  the  nation  (Doubles 
Division  III)  with  teammate  Paul  Bress,  Dave  struck  out  on 
his  own  this  year.  Summer  was  no  vacation  for  Dave.  He  spent 
it  working  on  all  aspects  of  his  game.  The  test  of  that  hard 
work  paid  off  last  week  at  the  Haverford  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment. Seeded  fourth,  Dave  played  against  the  best  that  Haver 
ford,  Lehigh,  and  Westchester  Universities  had  to  offer. 

Crushing  his  early  opponents,  Dave  advanced  easily  to  the 
final  match  against  a  player  in  the  Top  10  ot  the  NCAA  Divi- 
sion III  tennis.  At  the  start,  Dave  had  a  shaky  serve  and  went 
down  five  matches  quickly,  "and  it  didn't  help  when  the  match] 
was  halted  for  darkness,"  Dave  added. 

The  next  day,  it  was  all  Dave  as  he  came  back  and  overcame 
his  opponent. 

Dave  attributes  most  of  his  on-court  successes  to  Coach 
Wyman  and  the  rest  of  the  squad,  saying,  "We  may  be  alone  on 
the  court,  but  we're  a  team...  we  draw  from  that  inner 
strength." 

Dave  is  a  sophomore  majoring  in  political  science.  When 
not  filming  Bic  razor  commercials,  he  can  be  found  rootmg  tor 
his  favorite  team,  the  Redskins,  or  hanging  out  at  the  dentist's 
office. 


Complflls  Hair  Can 


*  Sculptured  Naila 
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Strong  to  speak  on  famine  relief 


Maurice  Strong,  Executive  Coordinator  (or  Emergency  Operations  In  Africa 
nil]  speak  to  students  about  the  starving  milliona  in  his  kesmote  address  at  Tues- 
day's Fall  Convocation. 


SGA  plans  campus-wide 
lunchtime  fast  Tuesday 


by  Sue  DePasquale 

Canadian  bom  Maurice  Strong  will  speak 
about  the  desperate  drought  and  famine 
conditions  in  Africa  at  Tuesday's  Fall  Con- 
vocation ceremonies. 

In  his  role  as  Executive  Coordinator  of 
the  United  Nations  Office  tor  Emergency 
Operations  in  Africa  (OEOA),  Strong  has 
seen  the  tragic  effects  of  famine  firsthand. 
According  to  Salim  Lone,  editor  of  the  UN's 
Africa  Emergency  report,  Strong  "is  very 
energetic...  he  travels  a  lot  and  visits  the 
camps."  In  late  August,  Strong  returned 
from  a  two  week  trip  to  Sudan,  where  he  in- 
vestigated ways  to  mobilize  national  and 
international  resources  to  aid  the 
estimated  ten  million  Africans  who  face 
starvation  in  that  region. 

"There  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  in- 
deed millions,  in  desperate  need  who  are 
not  being  reached  yet...  the  corner  has  not 
been  turned  and  will  not  be  turned,  until  the 


next  harvest  in  a  couple  of  months,"  Strong 
said,  in  an  African  Emergency  report. 

During  the  time  he  spent  in  Sudan,  he  ac- 
companied CBS-TV  joumaUst  Bill  Moyers 
and  a  news  team  across  the  drought- 
stricken  countryside,  collaborating  on  a 
series  of  special  reports  aired  on  the  CBS 
Nightly  News  early  in  September. 

In  the  spring.  Strong  played  a  major  role 
in  the  UN  Conference  on  the  African 
Emergency  in  Geneva  where  Italy's  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  Francesco  Forte,  pledg- 
ed almost  a  billion  dollars  in  Italian  aid  to 
the  desolate  African  region. 

Editor  Lone  said  that  Strong  is  "a  very 
articulate  man"  and  a  popular  speaker. 
"People  are  after  him,  all  the  time,  all  over 
the  world,"  Lone  said. 

Strong  will  receive  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Humanities  degree  before  his  keynote 
speech  at  Convocation. 

In  conjunction  with  Strong's  visit  to  cam- 
pus, the  SGA  has  launched  a  college-wide 
lunchtime  fast  for  Tuesday  afternoon.  WC 
Dining  Service  director  Dave  Knowles  has 
agreed  to  donate  $1.50  to  the  SGA  for  each 
boarding  student  who  foregoes  lunch. 

Said  SGA  president  Chip  MacLeod, 
"We're  hoping  for  300  to  400  students.  What 
I  plan  on  doing  is  presenting  it  (the  money) 
to  Strong  at  Convocation. " 


Symington  donates  a  piece  of  history 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 

The  1985  Fall  Convocation 
will  include  its  usual  guest 
speaker  and  its  honorary 
degree  ceremonies,  but  this 
year  the  students  will  be 
given  a  "bit  of  history." 

Former  Missouri  Con- 
gressman James  Wadsworth 
Symington  will  officially  give 
Washington  College  Colonel 
Alexander  Hamilton's  per- 
sonal copy  of  President 
George  Washington's 
Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  leatherbound,  faded 
antique  is  dated  January  19, 
1797.  It  is  President 
Washington's  presentation  to 
Congress  regarding  con- 
troversial Franco-American 
Relations  at  that  time. 

Symington  believes  the 
relic  has  been  in  his  family 
since  the  turn  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. "The  family's  history  is 
fnurky  around  that  time,"  he 
e.xplained.  Apparently, 
Hamilton  gave  his  copy  to 
James  Jeremiah  Wadsworth. 
S.vmington's  grandmother's 
great,  great  grandfather.  He 
served  as  the  Commissary 
General  of  the  Continental 
Army  and  was  a  close  friend 
of  both  George  Washington 
and  Alexander  Haniilton 

The  book  itself  has  never 
*ieen    appraised    for     its 


monetary  value,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  to  its  sentimental 
value.  "I  have  kept  it  in  my 
special  nook  for  treasured 
books,"  sighed  Symington. 
"To  hold  such  a  piece  of 
history  in  your  hand,  to  see  it, 
to  feel  it...  to  read  its  eloquent 
writing  is  just  so  inspiring." 

Why,  after  over  150  years  of 
preserving  the  book's  163 
pages,  give  it  to  Washington 
College?  "WC  is  like  coming 
home.  It's  fondly  named  after 
the  first  father  of  our  country. 


I  ptioto  by  Sarah  E.  Letav 
Former    CoDgressman    Symlogton 
doesn't  want  this  priceless  book  "to  be 
Inaccessibly    buried    in    some    dark 
closet." 


But  an  institution  is  more 
than  its  name,  it's  people,  and 
I  have  no  higher  respect  for 
an  education  than  I  do  for 
Doug  Cater.  These  three 
reasons  triangulated  and 
there  was  no  question  where 
the  book  should  go." 

Douglass  Cater  and  Con- 
gressman Symington  met 
decades  ago  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  while  President  Cater 
was  serving  under  the 
Johnson  Administration. 
"We're  both  Democrats  and 
we're  old  friends,"  said  the 
former  congressman. 

Symington  continued:  "I 
admire  this  as  a  small  college 
with  its  accent  on  humanities 
and  the  classics.  It  is  the 
basic  education  that  fortified 
our  forefathers  and  WC  ex- 
emplifies  the  whole 
(historical)  process." 

SjTnington  comes  from  a 
long  family  line  of  politicians, 
especially  in  the  state  of 
Maryland.  "Looking  back  at 
this  kind  of  tradition,  it 
makes  you  wonder  what  you 
can  do  to  carry  on  the 
baton..." 

Although  the  yellowed 
document  has  no  home  yet  in 
the  Miller  Library,  its 
donator  hopes  it  will  be 
available  for  serious  students 
to  study.  It  is  surprisingly 
sturdy  still  —  "I  don't  want  it 
to  be  inaccessably  buried  in 
some  dark  closet,"  concluded 
Symington. 


CONVOCATION  SCHEDULE 
Tuesday,  October  1 

Campus-Wide  Fast:    Lunchtime 

Fall  Convocation:   2:00  p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre 

Gift-giving:    Honorary  Doctorate: MiuriceSuong.Extcutive 

Coorilinator  for  EniSfgency  Operations 

in  Africa 
Honorary  Doctorate:  Judge  George  B.  Rasjn,  Jr. 
Cullen  Dedication:  3:30  p.m.,  Cullen  Complex  (Reception  aftenvardsl 


Dedication  planned  for 
"Hyatt  Regency^of  dorms 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 

Washington  College's 
Cullen  Hall,  renovated  last 
year  at  a  cost  of  $1.4  million, 
will  be  dedicated  at  3:30  p.m. 
on  Tuesday  following  the  Con- 
vocation ceremony. 

Previously  known  as  the 
Somerset  complex,  the 
largest  men's  dormitory  on 
campus  will  be  renamed  in 
honor  of  Thomas  W.  Cullen,  a 
former  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Hodson 
Trust.  Funding  for  the 
building's  original  construc- 
tion in  1949  and  for  the 
renovation  were  provided  by 
the  Beneficial  Corporation,  a 
Delaware-based  financial 
services  holding  company 
with  a  philanthropic  agency 
known  as  the  Hodson  Trust. 

President  Douglass  Cater 
wiU  preside  over  the  ribbon- 
cutting.  Guests  of  honor  will 
include  Finn  M.W. 
Caspersen,     Beneficial- 


Hodson  Trust  chairman,  and 
four  of  Cullen's  five 
daughters:  Mary  Anne  Mann- 
ing, Eileen  Blake,  Kathleen 
Pratt  and  Suzanne  Riebling. 
Members  of  the  community 
are  invited  to  both  the  dedica- 
tion ceremony  and  the  recep- 
tion that  will  follow. 

Insulated  glass  windows, 
updated  electrical  and 
heating  systems,  and  new 
bathrooms  and  laundry 
rooms  have  been  added  to 
Cullen  Hall.  Rooms  in  the  dor- 
mitory's three  .sections 
(Somerset,  Worcester,  and 
Wicomico)  have  been 
remodeled  and  the  hallways 
carpeted. 

Former  residents  claim 
that  the  renovation  was 
necessary. 

"They  were  very  imcomfor- 

table  living   conditions.   The 

bathrooms    weren't    modem 

and  the  hallways  weren't  kept 

(continued  onpage2) 
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Questions  anyone? 

1  ne  Elm  Advisor  is  a  new  bi-weekly  col- 
umn offered  on  the  Features  page  to 
research  and  answer  responsible  questions 
on  all  topics.  Questions  may  be  sent 
through  the  campus  mail  to  Tom  Schuster 
or  dropped  off  at  the  Elm  Office. 
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Even  in  an  American  society  in  which  microwave 
ovens  and  VCR's  are  virtual  necessities,  most  college 
students  agree  that  "growing  up"  is  no  easy  task.  Yet 
the  typical  crises  of  suburban  childhood  and 
adolescence  pall  embarassingly  when  we  consider  the 
plight  of  millions  in  drought-stricken  Africa  —  a  place 
where  survival  is  a  daily  struggle  and  "growing  up"  is  a 
nearly  unattainable  dream... 

...where  75%  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  dy- 
ing of  malnutrition  are  under  the  age  of  five. 

...where  the  "lucky"  toddlers  subsist  on  gruel,  beans 
and  vegetable  oil  and  the  not-so-lucky  ones  endure  cons- 
tant diarrhea,  bloated  bellies  and  goiters. 

...where  most  teenage  girls  never  go  through  puberty. 

...where  those  who  do  menstruate  and  become  preg- 
nant suffer  "lethal  torture"  during  childbirth  due  to 
their  brittle,  malnourished  bone  structures. 

...where  a  Marxist  regime  holds  up  emergency  food 
supplies  in  ports  for  weeks,  allowing  Soviet  ships  equip- 
ped with  military  equipment  to  unload  first. 

The  situation  in  Ethiopia,  Chad  and  Sudan  seems 
almost  hopeless,  but  thankfully,  there  are  people  who 
are  trying  to  make  a  difference.  At  Tuesday's  Fall  Con- 
vocation, executive  coordinator  of  the  United  Nations 
Office  for  Emergency  Operations  in  Africa  (OEOA), 
Maurice  Strong,  will  discuss  just  what  his  office  is  doing 
to  ease  the  tragedy. 

In  honor  of  Strong's  visit,  the  SGA  has  called  for  a 
College-wide  lunchtime  fast  this  Tuesday,  with  the  pro- 
ceeds going  to  benefit  the  United  Nations  African  Relief 
Fund.  It  is  trpe  that  the  fasting  campaign,  dubbed 
"WAC  AID,"  will  probablj'  raise  only  several  hundred 
dollars  —  hardly  enough  to  curb  the  famine  in  Africa. 
However,  simply  by  signing  up  to  fast,  student  par- 
ticipants are  demonstrating  their  willingness  to  stop  ig- 
noring the  hardships  of  hunger  ...  and  to  confront  the 
problem  head-on. 

Technically,  the  SGA  lunchtime  fast  will  be  labeled  a 
"success"  if  the  cafeteria  remains  quiet  and  em-jity  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  But  it  will  be  truly  effective  only  if 
WC  participants  avoid  running  to  Miss  D's  or  Roy 
Rogers,  and  use  their  free  hour  (and  grumbling 
stomachs)  to  focus  their  thoughts  on  a  distant  land;  a 
land  where  "starving"  means  a  whole  lot  more  than 
missing  a  single  meal. 


notes  from  the  features  desk: 


Student  hinders  sheriff's  patrol 


Many  people  only  deal  with 
a  cop  when  they  drive 
through  a  speed  trap  too  fast. 
They  are  detained  for  fifteen 
minutes  tor  a  license  check, 
given  a  fine,  and  drive  off 
mumbling  a  unique  combina- 
tion of  the  seven  words  you 
can't  say  on  TV. 

I  confess  that  in  high 
school,  I  too,  thought  cops 
were  the  enemy.  Plain  and 
simple.  When  your  weekend 
leisure  activities  are  largely 
illegal  you  tend  to  think  that 
way.  In  my  mind,  the 
headlights  in  my  rearview 
mirror  at  night  were  a  patrol 
car,  the  guy  behind  me  in  the 
liquor  store  was  undercover, 
and  the  tree  my  girlfriend 
and  I  parked  next  to  was  a 
police  tree. 

No  one  ever  said  life  in  the 
fast  lane  doesn't  come 
without  its  share  of  paranoia. 

Last  Friday  night, 
however,  while  on  patrol  with 
the  Kent  County  Sheriffs 
Department  researching  yet 
another  on-the-scene  feature 
story  (see  related  story),  my 
attitude  toward  cops  was  set 
straight.  The  deputies  I  met 
and  rode  with  were  not  only 
stand-up  guys,  but  they  were 
genuinely  concerned  about 
helping  people  in  trouble. 

Luckily  for  myself, 
photographer  J.M. 
Fragomeni,  and  good  jour- 
nalism, it  was  a  night  of  non- 
stop action  -  arrests,  ac- 
cidents, and  general 
mayhem.  One  of  the  more  in- 
teresting events  involved  an, 
as  yet,  unidentified  WC  stu- 
dent. 

Lights  flashing,  we  were 
screaming  down  Gibson 
Avenue  to  get  to  an  accident 


torn  Schuster 


on  Calvert  Street.  A  town 
patrol  car  was  right  on  top  of 
us.  Suddenly,  the  student, 
having  left  his  brain  in  his 
beer  bottle,  started  to  cross 
the  street  in  front  of  us. 

At  the  wheel,  chief  deputy 
LaMonte  Cooke  leaned  on  the 
brakes  of  the  big  Ford  but 
still  came  close  to  sending 
this  poor  slob  home  to  mom 
and  dad  in  a  sack.  The  deputy 
immediately  turned  to  me 
and  said,  "He  did  that  on  pur- 
pose." 

Which  was  obvious.  It's  im- 
possible not  to  see  two  full- 
sized  sedans  with  flashing  red 
and  blue  lights  coming  at  you 
at  60  MPH.  This  guy  was  out 
trying  to  cause  problems. 

I  was  only  sUghtly  embar- 
rassed that  a  fellow  student 
would  do  something  so  stupid. 
My  real  beef  is  that  officers 
coming  to  the  aid  of  a  man  ly- 
ing injured  on  the  street  after 


his  motorcycle  collided  with  a 
car  were  almost  prevented 
from  reaching  him. 

The  student  may  have 
thought  he  was  going  to  put 
one  over  on  the  police  in  this 
instance.  My  point  is  that  tlie 
deputy  and  town  police  in- 
volved are  good  people  and, 
they  don't  need  that  kind  o(i 
trouble. 

The  student  involved  knows 
who  he  is.  My  suggestion  to 
you  is  this:  if  you  want  to  gel 
yourself  killed,  strap  yourseD 
to  a  rock  and  jump  into  the 
Chester  River.  Don't  try  to 
make  yourself  a  scar  on  the 
conscience  of  an  innocent 
cop.  The  members  of  the 
community,  and  the  College, 
value  the  services  they  pr» 
vide  too  much  for  that  to  hap 
pen. 


Cullen  to  be 
dedicated 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
neatly.  It  was  just  very  old,' 
said  senior  Kevin  Conlon,  ad- 
ding that  the  building  once 
had  a  problem  with  mice. 

Conlon,   a   resident  in  the 
Somerset     complex     as 
freshman,  chose  not  to  live 
there  again  until  the  renova- 
tion. 

Perhaps  freshman  Mike 
Fullen's  statement  best  sums 
up  the  feelings  of  Culleu 
Hall's  104  residents: 

"It's  the  Hyatt  Regency  of 
dorms." 
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ISSUE:       What  is  the  American  dream  today? 


point 


A  convict  might 
feel  that  the 
American  Dream  is 
to  be  free." 


campus  voices 


Trying  to  write  on  the  "American 
Dream"  and  remember  that  I  would  like 
someone  else  besides  myself  to  read  this 
opinion  is  not  the  easiest  tasit  I've  had  this 
semester. 

First  of  all,  in  writing  about  the 
"American  Dream,"  one  must  define  what 
this  means.  Overall,  the  "AD."  might 
seem  to  be  looking  aLthose  people  who  have 
worked  themselves  out  of  mediocrity  into  a 
high  social  status  and  most  likely  a  high 
tax  bracket. 

But  the  "A.D."  should  not  be  limited  to 
just  those  people  who  society  sees  as  fulfill- 
ing some  monumental  achievement.  To  tell 
someone  who  just  arrived  in  this  country 
that  in  order  to  fulfill  the  "A.D."  he  must 
invent  something  that  will  change  mankind 
or  turn  a  few  dollars  into  a  few  con- 
glomerates, would  be  entirely  unfair  to  that 
person  who  is  just  looking  to  t^et  a  clear 


start.  I  would  feel  disillusioned  if  I  was  told 
that  if  I  did  not  make  a  million  dollars  by 
the  tune  I  was  thirty,  I  just  won't  make  it 
here. 

On  the  contrary,  the  "A.D."  cannot  be 
seen  as  something  specific  to  be  fulfilled 
such  as  making  it  into  the  Fortune  500.  The 
"A.D."  has  to  be  an  individual's  ideal  situa- 
tion for  himself,  keeping  in  mind  his  own 
restrictions. 


PaulW.Eichler 

And  the  "A.D."  does  not  have  to  be  the 
most  glorious  thing  that  one  can  think  of  A 
convict  might  feel  that  the  "A.D."  is  to  be 
free.  A  sport's  legend  may  think  that  being 
remembered  for  past  achievements  is  the 
highest  (honor  for  him).  Maybe  for  some 


people  the  "A.D."  is  not  having  any  goals 
but  just  living  one  day  at  a  time 

But  so  much  for  philosophy.  Anyone  is 
eligible  to  fulfill  the  "American  Dream  "  U 
IS  not  something  that  someone  can  take 
away  unless  that  person  allows  it  to  be 
done.  And  one  can  not  be  turned  down  by 
others  who  feel  that  his  achievements  are 
not  worth  merit.  One  does  not  have  to  apply 
to  be  accepted  into  the  "A.D."  fulfillment 
category^  Only  the  individual  can  decide 
whether  he  has  fulfilled  his  goals  or  not 

I  have  no  intentions  of  making  this  an  in- 
spirational soapbox,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  goals  are  attainable  when  properly 
considered,  and  the  "American  Dream"  is 
not  something  that  becomes  outdated 
because  society  changes. 
Success  has  never  been  out  of  style 
Paul  Eichler  is  a  senior  majoring  in 
economics.  * 


To  be  successful. 


Ullie  Targut 
Freshman 
Annapolis,  Md. 


In  my  estimation  the 
American  dream  would  con- 
sist of  owning  my  own  dive 
shop,  living  in  a  grass  hut  in 
Key  Largo  and  sipping  down 
marguaritas  after  dinner 
with  my  not  ugly  blonde,  blue- 
eyed  wife. 

Walter  Spence 
Freshman 
Richmond,  Va. 


I  want  to  have  2.5  children 
(blonde  hair,  blue  eyes),  live 
in  a  lime  green  house  in  a 
suburbia,  and  be  able  to  af- 
ford our  Coors  Light  every 
night. 


Odette  Powers 

Senior 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


The  meaning  of  the  'American  Dream" 
iepends  on  the  imagination  as  well  as  the 
■alues  of  the  dreamer.  Historically  the 
emi  has  acquired  a  range  of  definitions 
'hich  reflect  both  our  highest  ideals  and 
ne  basest  perversion  of  them.  At  its 
Wariest  and  least  attractive,  the  American 
Jrcum  can  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
™.v  Loman's  brother  Ben,  who  tells  Wil- 
y:  -When  I  was  seventeen,  I  walked  into 
"e  jungle,  and  when  I  was  twenty-one  I 
^nlkedout.AndbyGod,!  was  rich. ' ' 

Ben's  choice  of  words,  and  their  double 
'teaning,  reflects  an  old.  deepiv  ingrained 
mencan  idea  that  prosperity  serves  as 
sngible  evidence  of  God's  favor.  On  the 
'urface.  at  least.  Ben's  whole  approach  to 
Jf  seems  to  embody  basic  American 
Oeals:  independence,  self-reliance,  will- 
«gness  to  confront  the  unknown.  He  thinks 
'Ihfe.  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
's  entitlements  and  uses  his  freedom  to 
ifmeie  his  version  of  the  Dream. 

But  Ben  also  represents  the  underside  of 
"s  American  Dream.  To  Ben,  wealth,  for 

Dr.  Linda  Cades 

^»»n  sake,  is  all  that  matters.  The  money 
^accumulates  is  utterly  cut  off  from  an'v 
*ise  of  the  worth,  to  him  or  to  anvone  else 
"tne  work  needed  to  earn  it.  Indeed  while 


The  American  dream  of  to- 
day consists  of  money  and 
personal  satisfaction,  with 
emphasis  on  being  financially 
well-to-do. 


Chris  Foley 
Sophomore 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 


the  ends  Ben  seeks  are  quite  clear,  the 
means  he  uses  to  achieve  them  remain  a 
mystery. 

Brave,  independent,  self-reliant,  Gertie 
works  hard  as  a  share-cropper  to  save 
money  to  buy  her  own  land.  Like  Ben.  she 
strives  to  accumulate  wealth.  But  there  are 
crucial  differences  between  them. 

closer  to  the  ideals  set  forth  in  our  earliest 
literature.  The  writers  of  those  early 
essays  and  political  documents  understood 
that  the  most  significa  '  thing  about  the 
■'American  Dream"  w  j  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  have  a  dream  of  your  own  and  the 
freedom  to  pursue  it.  If  that  idea  seems  so 
obvious  as  to  not  need  stating,  it  is  worth 

He  doesn't  tell  us  how  he  earned  his 
money,  or  if  he  "earned"  it  at  all.  His 
vagueness  on  that  point  gives  us  an  uneasv 
sense  that  his  prosperity  results  from  the 
unwilling  sacrifices  of  other  people 
Whether  or  not  the  ends  justify  the  means 
IS,  m  Ben 's  mind,  beside  the  point.  For  him 
accumulating  wealth  is  life's  only  purpose 
and  Its  own  reward.  He  doesn't  tell  us  to 
what  use.  if  any.  his  money  will  be  put. 

Ben's  definition  of  the  American  dream 
IS  hardly  unique.  But  I'd  like  to  think  that 
for  most  of  us.  the  American  Dream  means 
something   more   substantial,    something 

If  Ben  Loman,  who  achieves  his  dream 
represents  the  American  Dream  at  its  least 
noble,  Gertie  Novels,  the  heroine  of  Har- 
riette  Arnow's  novel  TheDollmaker  comes 


Dr.  Linda  Cades  is  the  Assistant  Director 
of  the  College's  Career  Development 
Center. 


First   off  I   would   like   to 
marry    somebody     from 
Hawaii,  live  on  Maui  in  an 
ocean    front    mansion,    and 
every  night  at  6:30  sit  on  my 
back  porch  and  drink  Coors 
Light  and  listen  to  Bird  Dog 
and  the  Road  Kings. 
Laura  Kerbin 
Sophomore 
Pocomoke,  Md. 


closer  to  achieving  what  is  best  in  the 
American  Dream  even  though,  in  the  end, 
her  dream   remains   beyond  her  reach. 

remembering  that  it  remains  an  idea 
whose  time  has  not  yet  come  for  much  of 
humanity. 

For  Gertie,  work  itself  has  instrinsic 
value.  Because  the  work  she  does  literally 
sustains  her,  her  family,  and  her  communi- 
ty, she  does  it  well,  earning  self-respect 
along  with  her  living.  Moreover,  to  Gertie, 
wealth  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  the  price  of 
independence  for  her  children.  The  work 
she  does  has  dignity  because  it  has  purpose 
beyond  the  money  it  earns:  it  enables  Ger- 
tie to  give  her  children  what  she  most 
values-the  freedom  to  pursue  their  own 
dreams. 

The  people  who  fought  a  revolution  so 
that  others  could  pursue  the  American 
Dream  had  something  loftier  than  Ben 
Loman's  dream  in  mind.  Our  most  impor- 
tant dreamers  knew  that  the  freedom  to 
pursue  life,  liberty  and  happiness  carries 
with  it  certain  obligations.  Among  the  most 
important  is  a  responsibility  to  choose  a 
dream  which  is  worthy  of  whatever  efforts 
and  sacrifices  you,  and  others,  must  make 
to  achieve  it. 


counterpoint 


"The  people  who 
fought  a  revolu- 
t  i  0  n  .  .  .  had 
something  loftier 
than  Ben  Loman's 
dream  in  mind." 


^EXT  WEEK'S  ISSUE:  Can  the  censorship  of  art  be  justified? 
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Renovation  headaches 
very  nearly  over 

"You  had  to  keep  laughing 
in  order  to  survive..." 


by  Sarah  Pyle 

Financed  by  a  state  capital 
grant  and  institutional  mat- 
ching funds,  the  $400,000 
renovation  of  Bunting  Hall 
will  provide  better  office 
facilities  for  most  of  the  Col- 
lege Administration.  Con- 
struction has  dislocated  and 
frustrated  the  business  and 
registrar's  office,  and  has 
caused  some  to  question  why 
the  funds  were  not  used  to  im- 
prove dormitories. 

Washington  College  was 
given  a  $3.2  million  capital 
state  grant  in  June  of  1984  by 
the  state  of  Maryland,  and 
Bunting  Hall  is  one  of  four 
construction  projects  for 
which  the  funds  will  be  used 
The  three  others  are  the 
Academic  Resources  Center, 
The  Art  Studio,  and  Dunning 
Hall.  Monies  from  the  state 
and  the  college  were  raised  in 
conjunction  with  the  WC 
Capital  Campaign,  the  fun- 
draising  project  tor  President 
Douglass  eater's  "Five  Year 
Plan." 

"In  Bunting  we  are  taking 
out  the  first  five  floors  of  the 
West  wing  where  the  old 
library  stacks  used  to  be  and 
we  are  putting  in  three  floors 
of  administrative  offices  with 
higher  ceilings  and  better 
ventilation,"  explained  Vice 
President  tor  Finance  Gene 
Hessey,  Coordinator  of  the 
Bunting  renovation. 

Due  for  completion  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  the  project  will  move 
the  Business  and  Registrar's 
office  to  the  second  floor  and 
the  President  and  the  Dean 
will  occupy  offices  on  the 
third  floor.  Admissions  and 
Development  will  both  re- 
main on  the  third  floor,  each 
with  expanded  facilities. 

Access  for  the  handicapped 
will  be  installed  as  required 
by  the  state  in  all  public 
buildings,  though  not  a  direct 
result  of  the  state  grants. 
There  will  be  a  new  ground 
level  entrance  on  the  south 
side  and  an  elevator  will 
serve  the  existing  three  floors 
of  the  front  section  of  the 
building. 

The  October  4  date  of  com- 
pletion tor  major  construc- 
tion is  "Two  weeks  later  than 
originally  planned,"  but  as 
Vice    President    Hessey    ex- 


plained, "two  weeks  later  for 
construction  is  not  too  bad." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  is 
"anxious  to  get  the  Business 
and  Registrar  offices  back 
where  they  belong." 

Business  office  staffers  are 
even    more    anxious    to    get 
back  to  Bunting.  Temporarily 
located  on  the  bottom  floor  of 
the     Board     of     Education 
Building,    across    from    the 
alumni  house  on  Washington 
Avenue,  the  Business  office 
has   experienced   difficulties 
with  limited  working  space, 
computer  access,  and  travel 
time  since  its  move  there  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  July. 

"It  was  an  interesting  sum- 
mer," explained  Bonnie  Van- 
sant.  Director  of  Financial 
Aid.  "As  many  as  fifteen  peo- 
ple were  working  in  the  office 
at  one  time."  During  their 
yearly  audit  last  July,  the 
auditors  from  Arthur  Young 
Inc.  of  Baltimore  "were  in- 
convenienced, but  they  did 
the  best  that  they  could,"  con- 
tinued Vansant.  According  to 
bookkeeper  Doris  Oakley, 
"You  had  to  keep  laughing  in 
order  to  survive." 

Said  one  business  office 
employee,  "With  all  of  the 
moving  around  its  difficult 
knowing  where  things  are." 
But  the  most  difficulty  was 
caused  by  the  computers. 
"The  move  has  meant  a  lot  of 
extra  hours  setting  up  the 
system,"  said  Oakley. 

Although  the  Kent  County 
Board  of  Education  "has 
gone  out  of  its  way  to  ac- 
commodate the  College's 
Business     Office,"     Oakley 
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PUumers  hope  that  Booting  Hall  wUl  resemble  this  sketch  when  constructloD  Is  completed. 


believes  the  electric  currents 
in  the  building  are  "not  big 
enough  for  all  of  the  equip- 
ment." While  the  new  loca- 
tion also  forces  them  to  go 
back  and  forth  to  Bunting 
Hall  for  supplies.  Business  of- 
fice employees  are  enjoying 
at  least  one  part  of  their  four 
month  stay  —  their  view  of 
Washington  Avenue  —  a  view 
they  did  not  have  in  their 
basement  offices  in  Bunting. 

Also  enjoying  a  view  of 
Washington  Avenue  is  Ermon 
Foster,  Registrar  of  the  Col- 
lege. Although  Foster 
described  the  experience  in 
the  office's  temporary  loca- 
tion which  is  "right  in  the 
middle  of  the  Career  Develop- 
ment Office"  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Spanish  House  as  a 
"farce,"  his  desk's  location 
docs  allow  him  to  see  his 
flower  garden  nearby. 

Not  only  is  space  extremely 
limited    for    Foster,    but    he 


must  also  make  at  least  five 
trips  to  Bunting  daily  to  find 
records  that  are  specifically 
requested,  as  well  as  sup- 
plies. 

Telephones  are  also  a  pro- 
blem. The  Spanish  House's 
first  floor  has  two,  one  being 
used  by  the  Career  Develop- 
ment Office,  the  other  by  the 
Registrar's  computer.  Ac- 
cording to  Foster,  "The  Col- 
lege would  not  put  out  another 
$150.00  for  another 
telephone."  Thus,  he  must 
answer  the  more  than  thirty 
calls  his  office  receives  daily 
in  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Career  Development  Center, 
across  the  hall.  As  Foster 
said,  "It  breaks  into  work." 


While  all  of  the  college's 
development  attention  is  be- 
ing paid  towards  administra- 
tion offices,  many  students, 
particularly  those  in  Reid 
Hall,  are  wondering  why 
work  is  not  being  done  to  im- 
prove the  dormitories. 

Christine  Fischer,  a 
freshman  living  on  Reid's 
third  floor  complained, 
"There  are  many  holes  and 
discolorations  in  the  walls 
and  the  ceilings,  which  often 
cause  leaking.  Also,  there  are 
many  torn  screens  and  shod- 
dy telephone  jacks,  while  the 
plaster  is  peeling  and  the 
dryer  has  not  worked  since 
the  beginning  of  school." 
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SGA  comer 


Voter  turnout  was  skimpy 


by  Bryan  BUhop 

Contratulations  to  all  newly 
elected  dorm  senators: 
Minta  Martin: 

—Mary  Brown 

—Veda  Gresser 

— Cate  Lucas 

— Erika  Swartzkopf 
Reld 

—Erika  DelPriore 

— Pam  Loughman 
Queen  Anne: 

—Cecilia  Kosenkranius 

—Sara  Welch 
Caroline: 

-J. P.  Albert 

—Michael  Rudin 

— Dianne  Treuth 
Bel  House : 

—Nancy  Gillio 
Kent: 

—Steve  Leary 

-Tom  McDonald 
Wicomico: 

—Jim  Spencer 
Somerset : 

—Chip  Bullen 
Worcester: 

-Tom  Steele 
Talbot: 

—Perry  Finney 
Dorchester: 

—John  Cummings 
Cecil: 

—Catherine  linger 
West  Hall: 

—Kevin  McM^on 
Middle  Hall: 

—Robert  Chmiel 
East  Hall: 

— Sheaffer  Reese 
Off-Campus: 

—Charlotte  Post 
Voter   turnout   was   disap- 
pointingly  poor,   only   a   low 


47%.  This  skimpy  percentage 
hurts  the  election  since  the 
results  don't  reflect  the 
choices  of  the  majority  of 
students. 

This  is  even  more  disap- 
pointing considering  that 
voting  takes  place  right  in  the 
dining  hall.  Students  walk 
right  by  and  do  not  take  the 
few  moments  it  takes  to  vote 
for  their  own  senators. 

President  Chip  MacLeod 
welcomed  the  new  senators  to 
their  first  SGA  senate 
meeting  this  past  Monday.  He 
reminded  them  that  all  full- 
time,  undergraduate  students 
are  invited  to  attend  these 
meetings,  held  on  alternate 
Mondays  at  7:00  p.m.  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room. 

The  issue  of  the  alcohol 
policy  brought  forth  heavy 
discussion.  The  Executive 
Board  has  called  a  second  all- 
campus  meeting  for  Wednes- 
day, October  2,  at  7 :  30  p.m.  in 
the  Norman  James  Theater. 

At  this  meeting,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  will  propose  to 
the  student  body  a  revised 
alcohol  policy.  One  main  pro- 
posed change  will  switch  the 
responsibility  of  drinking 
from  the  event  sponsor  to  the 
individual. 

President  Cater  will  be  pre- 
sent at  this  meeting,  so  he 
may  listen  to  student  con- 
cerns and  answer  any  ques- 
tions. All  students  are  asked 
to  attend.  The  SGA  is  hoping 
that  attendance  will  be  good, 
or  greater  than,  the  first 
meeting. 


SGA  presents 

"Junior  Cline  and  the  Recliners" 

FRIDAY  NITE,  OCTOBER  4th 

in  the  C-House 

$3.00 


The  Finishing  Touch 

Select  Gifts  Fine  Framing 

Artists  Materials 

(in  stock  or  will  order) 

Dull  Dorm  Room? 
We  are  the  answer! 

Posters,  Prints,  Frames 
and  Novelties 

We  will  even  mount,  shrink  &  wrap 
your  posters  -  ready  to  hang. 


311  High  Street 
Chestertown 


778-5292 


The  standing  committees 
tor  the  SGA  now  being  formed 
are:  Organizations,  Publici- 
ty, Social,  Elections,  Student 
Facilities,  and  Food  Service. 
A  description  of  each  commit- 
tee is  given  in  Article  4  of  the 
SGA  Constitution. 

Students  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate on  any  committee 
should  contact  a  member  of 
the  SGA  Executive  Board  or  a 
Senate  member.  Suggestions 
and  criticisms  are  always 
welcome  by  anyone. 

Social  Chau-man  Rick  Cote 
and  Mark  Darwin  iiave  book- 
ed Jr.  Cline  and  the  Recliners 
in  the  coffeehouse  for  Friday, 
October  4.  The  band  will  play 
from  9:00  p.m.  to  1:00  a.m. 
and  the  cover  charge  will  be 
$3.00. 

Plans  for  Homecoming 
Weekend  are  already  under- 
way. This  year  events  are  be- 
ing organized  to  center 
around  an  Octoberf  est  theme. 
Anyone  wanting  to  help  put 
this  big  weekend  together 
should  contact  Rick  Cote  or 
Mark  Darwin. 

Don't  forget  that  Tuesday, 
October  1,  is  Fall  Convoca- 
tion. Good  student  turnout  is 
always  needed  at  events  such 
as  this.  Everyone  should 
make  an  effort  to  attend. 

This  is  only  the  third  week 
of  school  and  already  the  SGA 
has  been  very  active.  For  this 
year  to  be  a  great  year  for  the 
SGA,  everyone's  support  and 
contribution  of  time  and  ef- 
fort is  needed. 
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Stolen  Blue  Goose 
raises  owner's  gander 


by  Brian  Lang 

On  Tuesday,  September  17, 
between  the  hours  of  11:00 
p.m.  and  1:00  a.m.,  a  Blue 
Goose  replica  was  stolen 
from  the  Newtowne  Pub  in 
Chestertown.  The  goose  is  one 
of  four  replicas  in  the  pub  and 
this  particular  goose  is  worth 
more  than  $100. 

Manager  Dudley  Bostic 
believes  that  it  was  stolen  by 
Washington  College  students. 
The  goose  was  apparently 
taken  from  the  pub  through  a 
side  door,  and  Bostic  noticed 
that  only  students  came 
through  that  door  between 
11:00  and  1:00  a.m. 

"At  first,"  Bostic  explain- 
ed, "I  thought  that  it  was  only 


a  prank,  but  now  I  feel  as 
though  it  has  gone  too  far." 
Bostic  would  like  the  Ad- 
ministration to  "ask  around" 
and  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  the  goose.  He 
would  like  to  have  the  goose 
back,  otherwise  he  feels  as 
though  he  will  be  forced  to  go 
to  the  police. 

"If  the  goose  is  returned  in 
its  original  condition,"  he 
says,  "charges  will  not  be 
pressed  against  those  respon- 
sible." Bostic  doesn't  want  to 
cause  any  trouble,  not  for  the 
school,  the  community,  or  his 
pub,  but  he  would  like  to  have 
the  Blue  Goose  back  on  the 
shelf  with  the  other  similar 
replicas  as  soon  as  possible. 


'  notes  from  the  kitchen 


by  Darrell  Jester 

After  requests  from  the 
students,  the  WCDS,  as  in 
previous  years,  is  giving 
students  the  opportunity  to 
pick  up  steaks  on  Saturdays. 
This  service  will  be  provided 
even  on  Saturdays  when 
steak  is  offered  on  the  menu. 

Steaks  will  be  available  to 
be  picked  up  between  3:00 
and  3:30  p.m.  on  Saturday. 
Please  remember  that  you 
must  have  your  student  ID 
with  you  to  pick  up  your 
steak.  Also,  if  you  pick  up  a 
steak  in  the  a'ternoon  you  can 
not  eat  dinnei      -■t  evening. 

Next  Tuesday,  October  1, 
the  WCO§,  in  support  of  the 
SGA,  will  contribute  $1.50  for 


every  boarding  student  who 
signs  up  not  to  eat  lunch  that 
day.  The  money  will  be 
presented  to  the  keynote 
speaker  at  Convocation, 
Maurice  F.  Strong,  executive 
coordinator  of  the  United 
States  Office  for  Emergency 
Operations  in  Africa. 

The  winner  of  the  Name- 
The-Snack-Shop  Contest  was 
Tim  Rohs.  The  winning  entry 
was  "George's."  Thanks  to 
everyone  for  taking  the  time 
to  submit  an  entry. 

Next  Wednesday,  October 
2,  at  4 :  45  p.m. ,  the  WCDS  will 
have  the  ribbon  cutting 
ceremony  tor  the  successful 
completion  of  Phase  I  of  the 
serving  line  renovation. 
Everyone  is  invited  to  attend. 


:  notes  from  the   C-house= 


by  Kevin  Conlon 
The  Coffee  House  has  a  lot 
planned  for  the  upcoming 
weeks.  There  are  a  lot  of 
changes  that  have  taken 
place  and  a  lot  of  new  things 
on  the  way.  The  C-House  has 
many  things  to  offer  students 
with  a  diversity  of  activities 
and  events  that  will  appeal  to 
everyone. 


Once  again  this  year  the  C- 
House  will  be  sponsoring  At- 
titude Adjustment  Hour  on 
Friday  Afternoons  between 
5:00  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m.  This 
time  allows  students  to  come 
to  the  C-House  either  before 
or  after  dinner  and  relax  with 
friends  to  unwind  from  a 
week  of  classes.  At  Attitude 
Adjustment,  food  is  served 
with    Uttle    or    no    charge. 


Tomlhiff 

featuring 

Weekend  Entertainment 
by  Dave  Brand 


"Halloween  Costume  Party" 

Saturday,  October  26 
5  p.m.  -  midnight 

prizes  awarded 

entertainment  by  Dave  Brand 

no  admission/no  cover 

Dinner  by  reservation 

-  778-2100  - 

Call  for  your  holiday  party  plans. 


Tonight,  mozarella  sticks  will 
be  served  at  no  charge. 

The  C-House  will  also  be 
sponsoring  tournaments  such 
as  ping  pong,  pool,  soccer, 
and  trivial  Pursuit.  There  will 
be  appropriate  prizes  award- 
ed to  the  winners  of  each  tour- 
nament. This  Thursday  there 
will  tie  a  ping-pong  tourna- 
ment. For  those  who  want  to 
sign  up,  the  sign-up  sheet  is  in 
the  C-House. 

The  C-House  has  also  seen  a 
change  with  the  wide  variety 
of  food  it  has  to  offer.  Some 
new  items  have  been  added  to 
the  menu,  including  hot  dogs 
and  a  selection  of  assorted 
personal  size  pizzas. 

This  month  the  C-House 
will  be  sponsoring  an 
"Ugliest  Bartender"  contest, 
with  proceeds  going  toward 
Angels  Haven  charity,  which 
is  a  home  for  the  mentally 
disturt>ed.  For  only  .25  per 
vote,  one  can  cast  a  ballot  for 
the  "Ugliest  Bartender"  and 
also  help  a  good  cause.  We 
hope  to  have  good  support  in 
this  program. 

Planned  for  the  rest  of  the 
semester,  the  C-House  will 
sponsor  an  amateur  night,  at 
which  the  students  and  facul- 
ty will  have  a  chance  to 
display  their  hidden  talents. 
Also  planned,  is  the  popular 
Bingo  Night,  which  allows  the 
college  community  to  share 
in  the  fun  and  thrill  of  com- 
petition. 
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by  Tom  Schuster 
What's  it  like  inside  a  squad  car' 
Just  what  does  a  cop  experience  on 
the  job?  Last  Friday  night,  I  set  out  to 
answer  these  questions.  I  found  the 
answers  by  riding  with  car  37-07,  Kent 
County  Sheriff's  patrol  and  by  ex- 
periencing the  job  m.vself  for  a  night. 

Chief  Deputy  LaMonte  Cooke  show- 
ed me  police  work  up  close.  As  chief 
deputy,  he  is  the  ranking  officer  when 
the  Sheriff,  Allan  H.  Blizzard,  is 
unavailable.  He  is  also  the  jail  ad- 
ministrator. He  is,  in  a  word,  a  profes- 
sional. Watching  him  work  last  Fri- 
day night  convinced  me  of  that. 

The  Sheriff's  Department  has 
several  jobs.  Essentially  they  are  of- 
ficers of  the  court.  Deputies  provide 
court  security,  handle  court  papers 
and  serve  civil  process  —  claims, 
suits,  and  subpoenas.  Their  duties  in- 
clude administration  of  the  jail  and 
patrolling  Kent  County  as  well. 

The  county  jail,  which  is  also  the 
sheriff's  headquarters,  is  directly  in 
front  of  the  courthouse  on  Cross 
Street.  It  is  the  oldest  accredited  jail 
(101  years)  in  the  state. 

Ten  deputies  are  employed  here  by 
the  department.  One  deputy  and  a 
dispatcher  must  be  in  the  jail  at  all 
times.  Last  Friday,  three  deputies,  in- 
cluding LaMonte,  and  a  dispatcher 
were  on  duty.  This  is  a  lot,  surprising- 
ly, for  one  shift. 

6:00  P.M. 
1  began  the  evening  by  examining 
the  dispatcher's  console  —  the  com- 
munications heart  of  emergency  ser- 
vices in  Kent  County.  Our  calls 
throughout  the  night  would  come 
from  here.  Everything  from  the 
senior  citizens'  medical  alert  system 
to  WC  security  has  a  line  into  this  of- 
fice. 

LaMonte  showed  me  a  patrol  car  as 
well.  A  full  size  Ford  clocked  tor  140 
mph.  Impressive.  A  radio,  repeater, 
and  scanner  under  the  dash  made  get- 
ting in  a  little  tricky. 

6:45  P.M. 
Once  on  the  road,  we  drove  through 
town,  stopping  often  to  talk  with  peo- 
ple LaMonte  recognized.  This  is  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  patrolling.  "Most  of 
your  time  is  spent  riding  and  talking 
to  people,"  said  Cooke.  "It  helps  to 
have  a  rapport  on  the  street." 

Leaving  the  town  limits,  we  turned 
onto  Flatland  Road,  past  Phil's  Mar- 
ket and  into  Washington  Park,  a 
lower    to     middle     class     black 


Kent  Co.  Sheriff's 
patrol  offers 
nonstop  action 


CoOiBioD  00  the  300  block  of  Calvert  Street.  Paramedics  kneel  over  victim  in  background. 


neighborhood.  Almost  immediately, 
LaMonte  spotted  a  suspect  wanted  for 
violation  of  probation. 

Because  he  was  "known  to  fight" 
and  because  I  was  along,  LaMonte 
returned  to  the  jail  and  sent  out  two 
deputies  to  make  the  arrest.  Later, 
back  with  the  suspect,  one  deputy. 
Sergeant  Kelly,  couldn't  get  him  to 
cooperate.  When  Kelly  asked  a  ques- 
tion, the  man's  answer  was  either  "I 


ain't  telling  you  nothing"  or  "Look  in 
the  records." 

Later,  the  sergeant  commented, 
"That  was  an  example  of  a  man  who 
is  his  own  biggest  enemy."  LaMonte 
concurred.  "You're  gonna'  have  peo- 
ple that  you  can  not  reason  with  —  you 
just  have  to  show  them  who's  boss." 
8:15  P.M. 

While  at  the  jail,  a  call  reporting  an 
accident  on  Quaker  Neck  Road  came 


The  dispatcher's  console.  The  commonlcations  heart  of  emergency  services  in  Kent  Cooaty. 


in.  Running  out  the  door  at  LaMonte's 
heels,  I  soon  found  myself  pushed 
back  into  my  seat  as  we  raced  to  the 
scene.  "You'd  never  do  this  in  a 
regular  car."  said  LaMonte  as  he 
negotiated  high  speed  turns  and 
avoided  vehicles  ahead. 

At  the  scene,  LaMonte  jumped  out 
and  ran  to  help.  I  soon  found  out  what 
had  happened.  A  pick-up  had  broken 
down  in  the  roadway.  The  driver  was 
under  the  hood  attempting  repairs 
wliile  his  passenger  watched.  They 
had  no  emergency  lights  warning 
other  drivers. 

A  woman  in  an  Audi  had  approach- 
ed the  pick-up  from  the  rear,  saw  it 
too  late,  and  couldn't  go  around  due  to 
oncoming  traffic.  She  hit  the  pick-up 
from  the  rear,  sending  it  forty  yards 
down  the  highway.  The  man  under  the 
hood  was,  luckily,  knocked  to  the  side 
with  an  arm  injury.  The  woman  in  the 
Audi  had  struck  the  windshield  with 
her  forehead  and  was  unconscious. 

The  rescue  squad,  fire  department, 
and  state  police  arrived  soon  after. 
None  of  the  victims  had  serious  in- 
juries. "It  could  have  been  a  lot 
worse,"  said  Cooke  later.  The  guy 
under  the  hood  of  the  truck  "could 
have  just  as  well  been  knocked  down 
and  run  over." 

9:00  P.M. 

Moving  back  into  town,  we  got  a  call 
reporting  "a  car  with  kids  in  the  back 
driving  without  Ughts  near  the  foot  of 
High  Street."  On  High  Street 
ourselves,  LaMonte  responded  and 
drove  down  to  the  dock  but  found 
nothing.  "I  think  once  he  saw  me,  he 
put  those  lights  on,"  he  said. 

We  proceeded  next  to  Ames  depart- 
ment store  to  escort  a  store  employee 
on  a  night  deposit.  This  practice 
began  seven  years  ago  when  a  7-11 
owner  was  robbed  at  knife  point  mak- 
ing such  a  deposit.  Said  LaMonte,  the 
stores  request  the  escort  and  "it  takes 
only  about  15  minutes  to  do  it." 
10:00  P.M. 

Back  on  the  road  after  a  coffee 
break  at  the  jail,  we  joined  the 
Chestertown  police  in  an  effort  to 
clear  out  the  teenage  beer  drinkers 
hanging  out  in  Kent  Plaza.  The  store 
owners  had  complained  about 
customers  being  harassed,  and  about 
broken  bottles  on  the  lot. 

LaMonte  and  another  deputy  were 
along  to  back-up  the  town  officers. 
One  town  car  went  into  the  Plaza  to 
check  on  the  situation.  We,  and  two 
other  cars,  waited  in  Buzz's  parking 
lot  for  the  order  to  move  in.  Over  the 
radio  we  heard:  "All  units  can  move 
in  at  this  time,"  and  drove  over. 

LaMonte  checked  cars  outside  Drug 
Fair  with  the  spotlight.  "Understand 
we're  not  trying  to  hassle  anybody," 
he  said.  "We're  just  trying  to  break 
up  this  beer  and  stuff  because  it's  not 
legal." 

10:15  P.M. 

We  weren't  at  the  Plaza  for  five 
minutes  before  another  accident  call 
came  in,  followed  by  the  eerie  tones 
alerting  the  rescue  squad  and  fire 
department.  Outside,  the  town's  siren 
could  be  heard.  LaMonte  hit  the 
Ughts,  stomped  the  gas  and  we  raced 
into  town  toward  the  300  block  of 
Calvert  Street.  A  town  car  followed. 

On  Gibson  Avenue  we  almost  collid- 
ed with  a  WC  student  who  walked  in 
front  of  us.  "Do  you  believe  that?!" 
LaMonte  said.  He  had  practically 
driven  off  the  road  to  avoid  the  stu- 
dent. 

On  the  scene,  a  camaro  had  pulled 
out  in  front  of  a  man  on  a  motorcycle. 
The  man  had  been  thrown  over  the 
hood  of  the  car  and  down  the  street, 
where  he  was  lying  next  to  a  parked 
car.  A  crowd  watched  from  both  sides 
of  the  street.  (continaed  on  page  7) 
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Pierre  Gaudlon  works  on  a  bicycle  In  bia  shop  on  High  Street. 


Bicycling  enjoys  newfound  interest 
and  opportunity  in  Chestertown 


by  John  A.  Buettner 

A  sporting  phenomenon  is 
sweeping  across  our  land.  As 
recent  popular  sporting 
pastimes  such  as  weight  lif- 
ting and  jogging  seem  to  be 
waning,  a  sport  from  Europe 
waxes  in  the  light  of  resurg- 
ing  interest:  bfcycling  as  a 
means  of  transportation,  en- 
joyment, exercise,  and  spor- 
ting competition  on  an 
amateur  scale. 

This  interest  in  cycling  is  a 
fairly  recent  social  occurrence 
in  the  United  States.  In  the 
past  fifteen  years,  cycling  in 
the  States  has  become  more 
than  just  the  paperboy  riding 
his  bright-red  Schwinn 
Cruiser  on  his  morning  and 
evening  paper  rounds. 

When  European  and 
Japanese  bicycle  manufac- 
turers found  an  American 
market  for  their  products  in 
the    early    seventies,     they 


brought  not  only  their  then 
superior  cycling  technology 
but  also  created  a  romance 
with  bicycle  racing  and  tour- 
ing. 

Surprisingly,  America  is 
beginning  to  surpass  both 
Japan  and  Europe  in  the  area 
of  high-tech  bicycles.  The 
owner  of  Chestertown's  Bike 
Works  on  High  Street, 
Pierre  Gaudion,  believes  the 
Europeans  are  receiving 
some  tough  competition  from 
the  American  firms  of  Can- 
nondale  and  Trek. 

Even  the  United  States' 
Olympic  cycling  team  per- 
formed extremely  well  in  1984 
and  proved  America's 
readiness  to  compete  and  win 
in  a  typically  European 
dominated  sport.  This  year 
also  saw  America's  Greg  Le- 
Mond  place  second  in  the 
grueling  Tour  de  France. 

The  bicycle  craze  has  hit 
home  and  created  a  society  of 


14K  Gold  Earrings  from  $19.50 

Ray  Ban  Sunglasses 

Fraternity  &  Sorority  Jewelry 

Kodak  Film  &  Processing 

FORNEY'S  JEWELERS 

106  Cross  St. 

Chestertown 

778-1966 


The  Loch  Haven 

Unisex  Styling 

778-6900 

Open  Monday-Saturday 


bicyclists  which  stretches 
across  the  land.  Chestertown 
offers  several  opportunities 
tor  the  cyclist.  ' 

On  Sunday  mornings  at  6 :  45 
a.m.,  several  cyclists  gather 
at  the  town  square  to  begin  a 
slow,  leisurely  tour  of  about 
twenty  miles  with  a  stop  for  a 
hot  breakfast  along  the  ride. 

At  7:00  a.m.  a  group  of 
more  experienced  cyclists 
converge  on  High  Street  to 
begin  a  fifty  to  seventy  mile 
tour  of  the  region  at  an 
average  pace  of  22  MPH. 

Gaudion  is  pleased  with 
the  surge  of  popularity  bicycl- 
ing is  receiving  in  this  coun- 
try, and  has  hopes  of  one  day 
having  an  organized  associa- 
tion of  this  area's  bicyclists  in 
order  to  plan  races,  time 
trials,  and  other  cycling 
events. 

Gaudion,  who  began  bicycl- 
ing during  his  youth  in  the 
French  Alps,  encourages  any 
Washington  College  student 
with  a  cycling  interest  to  visit 
his  shop  and  to  participate  in 
the  Sunday  tours. 


Q.  Is  there  a  new  policy  concerning  the  WC  maU  room'  I 
th^'^r  ^«n  .'^f  ,n '^^  ^  '^*"'  y«"«'  ^'"'J«'"s  '^""Jd  pick  up 
M^r  ^^*'  "^  n  ^■^■■J^^y  "'"'  "«'*  ">  '«"•  ofteS.  untU 
they  used  to°  "  '"'"  "''*"  *'  *  '"'""  "™*  "•"" 

A.  No.  Central  Services  doesn't  have  a  new  policy  con«rn- 
mg  when  the  mail  room  is  to  be  open.  They  do  have  a  number 
of  new  problems  this  fall,  however,  which  have  prevented 
hem  from  opening  the  mail  room  at  11:30  a.m.  It  seems  that 
the  mail,  which  arrived  every  day  last  year  at  9:00  a  m  now 
arrives  at  9:30  a.m.  this  year.  Secondly,  new,  inexperienced 
workers  haven  t  grown  used  to  sorting  the  mail  and  putting  it 
n  hundreds  of  httle  boxes.  Thirdly,  the  junk  mail  everyone 
hrows  away  takes  even  more  time  to  put  in  the  boxes  -  twen- 
ty rninutes  for  each  set  of  notices.  Now  you  know  what  you're 
wfliting  tor. 

AUh.'^.ah'Jh"^''"!^  "'''"^  facilities  avaUable  to  WC  students? 
Although  this  sport  IS  mentioned  in  the  catalog,  I  can  not  seem 
to  fmd  a  ndmg  stable  or  'dude  ranch'  facility  anywhere  ta  S? 
near,  Chestertown.  Does  any  such  place  exist  around  here'  If 
so,  where  is  it,  and  what  are  the  prices  and  hours? 

A.  Although  no  such  College  facilities  are  availabl^'"a 
private  facihy.  Seven  Hills  Farm  in  Worton,  offers  pr  vkte 
essons  for  both  mdividuals  and  groups.  The  hours  are  flexib  e 
win^'"^  ^^"  1^  ""^^  ""'  "■y  '»  "'  >"""•  schedule.  Group 
nZZ  h  "'"^"Z  ^"'^"  '"  "'^  ^^«"'"6-  '''"•  information  on 
gjlrty'Mo°ranio°;ig.'mM'e°"er.'°  '"^  ^""^  ^'"'  "°-°^"-  ^^'^  '"^ 

Sheriff's  patrol— 


(continued  from  page  6) 

LaMonte  helped  the  man 
until  the  rescue  squad  arriv- 
ed. Meanwhile,  a  town  officer 
interviewed  the  woman  who 
was  driving  the  eamaro. 
Nobody  was  seriously  in- 
jured. 

Later,  LaMonte  mentioned 
that  he  had  "gotten  after  him 
(the  victim)  two  weeks  ago 
atjout  that  motorcycle.  "He'll 
learn  now,"  he  added. 
10:50  P.M. 

We  returned  to  the  Plaza. 
Finding  nothing  unusual  we 
headed  out  to  MiUington  and 
a  tour  of  the  County.  LaMonte 
noted  that  usually  he  was  out 
in  the  County  before  this 
time.  "This  is  a  busy  night," 
he  said. 

Along  the  way,  we  stopped 
to  check  on  bars  and  other 
businesses.  LaMonte  pointed 
out  a  store  that  had  been  rob- 
bed recently  and  drove 
around     it,     checking.     At 


another  bar  in  Betterton  he 
stopped  to  chat  with  a  state 
trooper.  Things  were  quiet. 

11:30  P.M. 

Driving  along  a  back  road, 
LaMonte  spotted  a  blue 
Chevette  parked  in  a  private 
driveway.  We  pulled  up 
behind  it  and  turned  the 
spotlight  on.  The  Chevette's 
windows  were  foggy.  Once 
out  of  the  car,  LaMonte  kept  a 
hand  on  his  revolver  and  told 
the  suspects  to  put  their 
hands  out  the  window.  Just 
two  kids  parking.  They 
cleared  out. 

We  continued  to  Galena, 
where  we  checked  more 
businesses.  It  was  close  to  the 
end  of  the  shift.  LaMonte 
turned  the  car  south  and 
toward  home.  Turning  to  me 
he  said,  "and  you  thought  this 
was  a  quiet  little  county. 
Well,  now  you  know  better." 


HAIR  PORT 


KENT  PLAZA 


No  Appointment 
Necessary 


OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

Family  Haircutters  MON.,  thur.  and  fri.  OPEN 
and  Styling  til7:O0P.M. 


Live  Entertainment 
at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 
"Benny  Smith  and  Company" 

Saturday,  September  28 
8:30-12:30 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


Women's 

Bible  Study 
and 

Breakfast 
Wed.  7;45  a.m. 

Hynson  Lounge 


lae  Gold  Mine 

Specializing  In  14-carat 
and  fashion  jewelry 

10%  offwith  this  Coupon 
778-3121 

Next  to  Roy  Roger's 
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fine  arts 


Chevalier's  workshops 
focus  on  photography 


byNeURifkind 

The  literary  house  workshops  in 
journalism  and  student  publications 
will  open  the  year  with  a  two  day  visit 
by  Douglas  Chevalier,  noted  photo- 
journalist.  Chevalier  will  hold  in- 
formal photography  workshops  with 
interested  students  Thursday  after- 
noon and  Friday  morning  as  well  as  a 
question-and-answer  talk  entitled, 
"News  and  Photography"  at  the 
Literary  House  at  2;30n.m.  on  Friday. 

His  photographs  wiU  be  on  exhibit 
in  Miller  Library  from  September 
30th  until  October  2nd  and  in  the 
Literary  House  October  3rd  and  4th. 

Chevalier  has  been  a  photographer 
with  the  Washington  Post  for  thirty 
years  and  has  covered  general  news, 
served  as  Photo  Assignment  Editor, 
and  managed  feature  photography  for 
the  Washington  Post  Magazine,  He 
has  also  won  many  awards  and 
recognition  in  the  field  of  news 
photography. 


Photographer  Douglas  Chevalier  wUl 
be  coDdactlng  workshops  Thursday 
•ttarnooD  and  Friday  morning. 


350  yrs.  of 
Maryland 

architecture 
at  Tawes 

Theater  until 
Oct.  2 


Chevalier's  experience  and  will- 
ingness to  work  with  students  makes 
him  an  invaluable  source  of  otherwise 
unavailable  information  to  student 
photographers.  In  defining  the  art  of 
news  photography  Chevalier  said, 
"Unlike  word  journalists, 
photographers  have  to  be  there  when 
something  is  happening.  We  can't 
play  catchup  on  the  phone.  Being 
there  is  50%of  news  photography;  the 
other  50%  is  the  skill  needed  to 
translate  an  event  into  graphic 
terms." 

The  Gannett  fellowship,  which  is 
responsible  tor  bringing  Chevalier  to 
campus,  is  one  project  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  Gannett  fund.  The 
fellowship  will  sponsor  four  two-day 
seminars  with  experienced  in- 
dividuals in  journalism  or  non-fiction 
fields.  Other  possible  projects  that 
have  not  yet  been  officially  establish- 
ed could  include  Prizes  in  Journalism, 
a  journal  fund  (used  for  subscriptions 
to  non-fiction  journals),  and  an  intern- 
ship fund. 

The  focus  of  the  Gannett  fellowship 
is  in  response  to  vocal  student  interest 
in  journalism  and  non-fiction.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Gannett  fellowship  will 
compliment  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellowship  which  provides  tor  two 
fellows  per  year  for  three  years. 

The  Fellows  are  experienced  men 
and  women  in  a  number  of  fields  who 
conduct  seminars  with  students  tor 
one  full  week.  The  first  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellows  to  conduct  workshops 
will  be  Jerold  K.  Footliek  and  Cecil 
Cleveland  beginning  on  October  27th 
through  November  1st. 

The  entire  project  of  bringing  in- 
dividuals with  experience  in  Jour- 
nalism and  non-fiction  writing  who 
are  interested  in  working  with 
students  has  been  organized  under  the 
1985-86  Literary  House  Workshops  in 
Journalism  and  Student  Publications. 


One  of  the  many  photographs  by  Douglas  Chevalier  on  exhibit  In  the  library  and  the  House. 
"Being  there  Is  50%  of  news  photography;  the  other  50%  is  the  skill  needed  to  translate  an  event 
into  graphic  terms,"  explains  photojoumalist  Chevalier. 
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tfi&  yardsHoS 


Ftn-L  LINE  OF 

FABRICS,  PATTERNS.  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  4  ACCESSORIES 


325  High  Stieet 

Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

778-0049 


-M 


Chesteiix)wii^ 

3S7  High  Street  'T^AClV'31 

Chestertown  _B  „ 

^  Carol  Wagner 

^y  ^y  ^J      ^^  ^y  ^y  ^\        Joan  McCown 
/    /0*0/    i  \3         Virginia  Allen 

JudieWillock 
Centreville  Representative/Harriet  Gearhart 


Airlines  •  Steamship  •  Railroad  •  Hotels 
Tours  *  Car  Rentals  •  Travel  Insurance 


FRIDAY.  SEPT.  27 
^  SUNDAY.  SEPT.  29 

MONDAY.  SEPT. 30 

NORMAN  JAMES  THEATER 
7:30  P.M. 
STUDENTS  -  $1.00  * 


Blue  Turtles  marks  departure 


Seplamber  26.  ISgS-THE  ELM-P«a«  i 


by  Melissa  FlUlng 
We  share  the  same 
biology  regardless  of 
idealology  —  what  might  save 
us  is  if  the  Russians  love  their 
children  too." 

The  lyrics  from  "Russians" 
exemplifies  the  political  and 
social  viewpoints  that  Sting 
has  brought  into  his  music  on 
his  new  album  "The  Dream 
of  the  Blue  Turtles. 

The  album  which  contains 
Ihe  hits  "If  You  Love 
Somebody  Set  Them  Free" 
and  "Fortress  Around  Your 
Heart"  deals  with  subjects 
ranging  from  materialism 
and  nuclear  war  to  the  plight 
of  British  coal  miners  and  the 
ever  popular  cantos  on  love, 
possession  and  abandonment. 

Why  such  a  mixture? 
It's  a  cold  world.  It's  get- 
ting very  late  for  be-bop-a-lu- 
la  songs,"  says  Sting  in  a  re- 
cent interview  with  Rolling 
Stone  Magazine. 

"Blue  Turtles,"  which  has 
been  on  the  top  50  chart  for 
six  weeks,  is  a  combination  of 
reggae,  jazz,  and  blues  with 


the  distinct  drum  and  syn- 
thesizer beat  of  the  "Police" 
in  the  background. 

Other  songs  on  the  album, 
include  songs  such  as 
"Shadows  in  the  Rain"  which 
is  a  dense,  changed  version  of 
a  "Police"  original  and  which 


Sti, 


^ecorrfs 


"^Tu, 


'•■ties- 


"ig 


utilizes  the  freest  use  of  the 
bands  talents.  "Love  Is  the 
Seventh  Wave"  is  an  upbeat 
reggae  tune  and  sequel  to 
"Every  Breath  You  Take" 
from  Synchronicity.  "Moon 
Over  Bourbon  Street,"  a  jaz- 
zy trumpet  tune  that  sounds 
like  a  theme  song  to  a  classic 
movie,  rounds  out  the  album. 

Sting,  who  is  on  a  band 
hiatus  from  the  "Police  "  and 
is  currently  starring  in  two 
movies:  The  Bride  with  Jen- 
nifer Beals  and  Plenty  with 
Meryl  Streep,  is  also  in  the 
process  of  making  a  film 
about  his  current  personal 
and  career  transits  called 
Bring  Out  The  Night. 

Even  though  the  "Police" 
sound  can  still  be  heard  in 
most  of  his  songs,  his  lyrics 
have  improved  to  the  point  of 
being  better  than  the  music 
itself.  Sting's  music  has 
definitely  grown  from  mean- 
ingless to  moralistic,  and  has 
captured  this  theme  in  his 
songs,  making  The  Dream  of 
the  Blue  Turtles  an  asset  to 
his  solo  career. 


campus  calendar 


fri.  27 


5:30  pjn.:  Phi  Sigma  Crab 
Feast,  East  Hall 

7:30  pjn.:  Film  Series, 
Adventures  of  Buckaroo 
Banzai,  Norman  James 
Theatre 


sat  28 


1:00  p.in.:  Theta  Chi  Fall 
Classic  Softball  Open,  Cullen 
Commons 

1:30  p.m.:  Cross  Country 
vs.  Washington  &  Lee  and 
Mary  Colleges 

9:00  p.m.:  Theta  Chi  Fall 
Classic  Bash,  Cullen  Com- 
mons 


Applications  available  for  research 


by  Anne  Lindenbaum 

Would  you  like^to  spend  the 
summer  creating  the 
ultimate  humanities  project? 
Then  you  should  consider 
what  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities 
Younger  Scholars  Projects 
for  youth  has  to  offer. 

In  applying  through  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  you  could 
receive  a  $2,200  grant  from 
the  Younger  Scholars  Pro- 
jects for  Youth  toward  a  sum- 
mer of  independent  research. 
Receiving  the  grant  would  in- 
volve spending  nine  weeks  of 
the  summer  working  full- 
time  on  an  independent  pro- 


ject, under  the  supervision  of 
an  advisor  who  is  a 
humanities  scholar. 
However,  the  idea  for  the  pro- 
ject must  be  conceived  totally 
on  your  own.  No  academic 
credit  is  given. 

Technically,  the  term 
"humanities"  includes  the 
study  of  history,  philosophy, 
languages,  linguistics, 
literature,  archaeology, 
jurisprudence,  criticism  of 
the  arts,  ethics,  comparative 
religion,  and  those  aspects  of 
the  social  sciences  that 
employ  historical  or 
philosophical  approaches. 

To  be  eligible  to  apply,  you 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age   or   younger   throughout 


the  entire  calendar  year  in 
which  the  application  is  sub- 
mitted, and  not  have  received 
a  bachelor's  degree  by  Oc- 
tober 1, 1986. 

If  you  are  over  age  21,  you 
must  be  a  full-time  college 
student  pursuing  an 
undergraduate  degree  at  the 
time  of  application.  You  must 
also  t>e  a  U.S.  citizen  or  a 
foreign  national  who  has  lived 
in  the  U.S.  for  at  least  three 
consecutive  years. 

An  important  part  of  the  ap- 
plication involves  explaining 
how  the  idea  tor  the  project 
was  conceived,  and  how  it 
would  enhance  your  intellec- 
tual  development.    You   arc 


also  expected  to  discuss  the 
way  in  which  the  project 
engages  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas;  The  Inter- 
pretation of  Cultural  Works, 
The  Study  of  Historical  Ideas, 
and  Understanding  the 
Disciplines  of  the 
Humanities.  Also  necessary 
with  the  application  are  let- 
ters of  recommendation  from 
the  advisor  involved,  the 
Dean,  and  a  foreign  language 
professor  if  a  foreign 
language  is  involved. 

Interested?  More  informa- 
tion and  applications  are 
available  in  the  Dean's  office. 
The  application  deadline  is 
November  1st. 


Chestertown  Movie  Theater 

prtttntt 

"Rambo"(R) 


H«n:M.4al.7klpja. 
MM.'niirt.  7:11  tM. 


September  27  -October  3 


778-1575 


Rt.  213  South 

Across  irom  Bowling  Alley 

Phone:  778-26S6 


Hours: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Fri.:  9-S 

Wecl.-Thurs.:4-8 

Sat.:9-U 


EMILY  HAIRDRESSER 

Call  or  Stop  by  for  our 
"Suntana  Sun  System" 

10  Sessions  —  $45.00  S  Sessions  —  $25.00 

1  Session  —  $6.00 


A  full  service  salon  featuring 
Redkin  •  Paul  Mitchell  -  Matrix 


SENIORS  - 

YEARBOOK  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHS 
will  be  taken  In  the  Coffee  House 

TUESDAY, 0CT.8       12noon-8p.m. 

WED., OCT. 9  10a.m. -5  p.m. 

Please  use  sign-up  sheet  near  dining  hall  entrance. 
Please  dress  nicely. 

PROBLEMS  OF  QUESTIONS:  Contact  M.H.  Holzgang,  Talbot  216 
or  Sharon  Himmanen,  Talbot  217 


Attitude  Adjustment 

Tonight  5-7:30  p.m . 

in  the  C-House 

Mozareiia  Stici<s 

Vote  for  the  Ugliest 

Bartender  in  the  C-House 

.25^  a  vote.  All  proceeds 

go  to  Angel's  Haven. 

Ping  Pong  Tournament. 

Oct.  3  in  C-House 

Sign  up  in  C-House 

Prizes  to  Winners. 


To  place  info  in 

Campus  Calendar 

contact 

Neil  R  if  kind  by 

Tuesday  ,  7  p.m. 


sun.  29 


1:00  p.m.:  Theta  Chi  FaU 
Classic  Softball  Finals, 
Cullen  Commons 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series, 
Adventures  of  Buckaroo 
Banzai,  Norman  James 
Theatre 


mon.  30 

Photography  Exhibit: 
Works  of  Douglas  Chevalier, 
Miller  Library  until  October  2 

7:30  pjn.:  Film  Series, 
Adventures  of  Buckaroe 
Banzai,  Norman  Jame 
Theatre 


tues.  1 


2:00  pjn.:  Fall  Convoca- 
tion, Tawes  Theatre,  Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center 


wed.  2 


S:00  p.m.  -  7:00  p.m.: 
Junior  Class  Picnic,  Leila 
Hynson  Boating  Pavillion 

7:30  p.m.:  All  Campus 
S.G.A.  Meeting,  Norman 
James  Theatre 


thurs.  3 


7:00  p.m.:  Library  Film 
Series,  The  Swarming 
Hordes,  Miller  Library  TV 
Room 

7:00  p.m.:  Volleyball  vs. 
Wilmington  and  Catonsville, 
Cain  Athletic  Center 


Gym  schedule 


The  Washington  College 
Athletic  Dept.  in  cooperation 
with  the  college  Security 
Dept.,  is  malting  the  Cain 
Athletic  Center  available  for 
free  recreational  play  every 
evening  of  the  week  and  also 
at  special  times  on  .Saturday 
and  Sunday  unless  there  are 
official  activities  scheduled 
for  the  building  at  those 
times. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows: 
Monday  thru  Friday  even- 
ings,   6   p.m.    until    10   p.m. 
Saturday   and   Sunday,    1:30 
p.m.  until 4:30 p.m. 

(continued  on  page  101 
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Sports  — 

Soccer  ties  Muhlenberg,  1-1 


by  John  Bodnar 
Washington  College  soccer 
is  definitely  on  the  rise. 

According  to  head  coach 
Tom  Bowman,  the  young, 
hard-working  squad  has 
clearly  shown  signs  of  im- 
provement. The  team  has 
come  a  long  way  in  the  past 
two  weeks. 

Coach    Bowman    and    his 

staff  have  worked  extremely 

hard     this     past     winter 

recruiting.  They  are  carrying 

21  freshmen  and  sophomores 

on  the  roster  which  includes 

1  three    All-State    First-Team 

jl  selections.    Assistant    coach 

|i  Peter    Allan    stated,    "With 

I'  quality   recruiting  this  year 

and  for  the  next  few  years. 

|1  soccer  here  at  W.C.   should 

develop   into   a   strong   con- 

^ - tprificr 

Fresbman  forward,  AUen  Lerch,  leaps  to  head  a  ball  In  last  Saturday's  1-1  Ue         ^^^  sho'men  started  their 
with  Muhlenberg.  season  off  with  their  backs  to 

the  wall.  They  lost  to  Drew  in 
:he  opener,  followed  by  a  loss 
,0  Stony  brook. 

Both  of  these  teams  are  ex- 
tremely   powerful.    Drew 


Field  hockey  falls  to  Hood 


by  Tina  Bnimbley 

Last  Saturday  in  a  game  at 
Hood  College,  the  field 
hockey  team  showed  great 
improvement  over  their  past 
performances.  The  women 
lost  5-0,  but  Coach  Guinan  ex- 
pects the  team  to  start  work- 
ing together  and  winning 
soon.  "The  girls  all  have  in- 
dividual skills,  and  each  com- 
ing from  different  programs, 
it's  hard  to  put  them  all 
together,"  the  coach  said. 

Some  standouts  in  the  Hood 
game  were  goalie  Kate 
Falconer  with  ten  saves  and 
Kathy  Kilroy  with  a  good 
defensive  game.  Commented 
Coach  Guinan,  "Once  we  get 
all  the  talent  together,  the 
team'U  be  a  strong  move- 
ment." 


The  main  block  the 
Sho'woraen  encountered  in 
the  game  was  Hood's  ex- 
perience. The  Hood  team  is 
older  on  the  field  than  the 
W.C.  team.  Last  year's  team 
was  only  a  club,  but  this  year 
field  hockey  is  a  varsity 
sport. 

This  young  team,  with  a 
main  line-up  of  freshmen 
makes    a    collage    of    talent 


which  needs  only  time  to  get 
organized.  Hood,  however, 
has  a  veteran  field  hockey 
team;  that  was  the  dif- 
ference. 

Within  the  team,  expecta- 
tions are  high.  Commented 
Sarah  Pinney,  co  team  cap- 
tain, "For  a  young  team 
we've  got  potential.  We're  in- 
finitely better  than  we  were 
last  year." 


currently  ranked  12th  in  the 


nation,  while  Stonybrook  is  a 
well-experienced  team  com- 
ing off  a  12-3  record  last 
season. 

The  Sho'men  turned  it 
around  this  past  week  on  their 
home  turf.  They  combined  for 
7  goals  to  defeat  their  oppo- 
nent Lebanon  Valley  7-0,  and 
played  to  a  1-1  tie  with 
Muhlenberg  on  Saturday. 

The  tie  with  Muhlenberg 
marked  the  first  time  W.C. 
has  not  lost  to  the  team  in  the 
past  three  seasons.  Even 
though  Muhlenberg  was  miss- 
ing a  key  player,  W.C.  put 
together  several  series  of 
solid  teamwork.  Through  the 
early  part  of  the  first  half  the 
Sho'men  dominated  the 
game. 

They  came  out  playing  in- 
tensely and  received  ex- 
cellent midfield  defense  by 
freshman  Jon  Larson.  The 
Sho-men  scored  first  on  an 
unassisted  goal  by  attacker 
Tom  Bowman.  Muhlenberg 
scored  shortly  after  that  on  a 
mix-up  in  the  defensive  zone 
of  W.C.  The  game  was  tied  1-1 


and  there  it  remained. 

In  the  second  half  both 
teams  had  some  excellent  op- 
portunities to  score,  but 
neither  capitalized. 

W.C.  was  supported  by 
some  strong  defensive  plays. 
Senior  (Captain)  George 
Halivopoulus  and  Junior  Pat 
McMenamin  provided  the 
Sho'men  with  several  key 
defensive  plays.  Joe  Bucci 
made  some  big  saves  in  net 
from  W.C. 

Other  players  deserving 
credit  are  junior  Mark 
Nasteff  and  freshman  Alan 
Lerch.  The  two  teams  played 
two  ten-minute  overtimes, 
but  neither  team  succumbed. 

The  Sho'men  have  a  big 
home  game  against  Franklin 
and  Marshall  this  Saturday, 
September  28,  at  1:30  p.m. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  traditionally 
strong  team  and  defeated 
W.C.  last  year  7-2.  The 
Sho'men  need  tan  support. 
Remember,  they're 
undefeated  at  home  this 
season  1-0-1. 


Gymnasium  schedule  codified 


(continued  from  page  9) 
Should  groups  of  students 
desire  to  use  the  gym  at  times 
when  the  gym  is  not  schedul- 
ed to  be  supervised  and  is  not 
being  used  for  official  func- 
tions, the  following  procedure 
should  be  followed : 


Theta  Chi  Fall  Classic 

SOFTBALLTOURNEYSAT.&SUN. 

Party  Sat.  Nite  Mullen  Commons 

Roast  Beef  &  ■■Shirts4-Sale 


1.  Secure  the  services  of  one 
of  the  approved  Student 
Security  Guards.  The  names 
of  the  guards  are  posted  in  the 
lobby  of  Cain  Athletic  Center. 
The  guard  will  be  paid  for  his 
services.  You  must  have  one 
of  the  guards  from  the  list. 

2.  Request  from  Mr.  Don 
Chatellier  permission  to  use 
the  building  giving  the 
desired  date,  time  and  sup- 
plying the  name  of  the  guard 
as  well  as  the  name  of  the  in- 


dividual who  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  group. 

3.  It  should  be  determined 
at  the  time  of  the  request 
whether  the  building  should 
be  open  for  all  students  who 
desire  to  take  advantage  of 
the  open  building. 

4.  The  Student  Security 
representative  will  be  in' 
charge  of  opening,  closing 
and  operating  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  does  when  on 
regular  duty  for  the  Security 
Deot. 


Boxing  a  "manly  art" 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


...to  a  year  'round,  beautiful  tan! 

Our  SunTana  SunSystem  guarantees  you  a  glorious,  radiant  tan  that 
you  can  keep  all  year  long.  A  tan  you  achieve  with  soft,  comfortable  and 
SAFE  U  V  A  light  and  without  all  the  burning,  peeling  and  flaking  you 
get  in  natural  sunlight.  Our  SunSystem  is  GUARANTEED  to  tan  anyone 
who  tans  in  the  sun...vyhile  you  relax  in  cool  comfort. 

We'd  like  to  tell  you  mote  about  this  exciting  new  way  to  tan.  A  single 
visit  will  convince  you. 

The  Beauty  Lounge 

September  Specials        Phondl  778-2635 

10  visits  for  $S0 

or  Midtown  Mall 

$6  per  visit  Chestertown.  MD  21620 

Complsli  Hair  Cara  •  Manicuraa  •  Sculpturad  Nails 


(continued  from  page  12) 
wonders  tor  having  homosex- 
uals    accepted     into    the 
mainstream  of  society." 

Champion-Joe  Louis,  Black 
Hero  in  White  America  of- 
fers a  fascinating  perspective 
on  history.  However,  the  book 
unintentionally  also  shows  us 
a  sad  reality;  boxing  is  here 
to  stay.  People  seem  to  be  in- 
explicably drawn  to  the 
sport's  violent  elements.  As 


Mead  writes,  Louis  was  suc- 
cessful in  giving  blacks  digni- 
ty, because  he  was  "a  black 
man  who  trounced  white  men 
in  hand-to-hand  conflict 
before  a  national  audience.' 
No  doubt  Mead  was  right- 
those  beatings  probably  did 
start  blacks  on  the  road  to 
equality.  One  is  only  left  to 
ponder  the  age  old  question: 
Do     the     ends     justify     the 


classifieds 


wanted 


Call  us 
or  come 

by 
today... 


Wanted;  Student  Union  workers.  Must  be  21 
years  of  age  or  older  For  applications, 
please  see  Pete  Dugan  or  Eleanor  Honne  in 
the  Student  Center 

Wanted:  Restaurant  Host/Hostess-  Ex- 
perience preferred.  Hours  negotiable.  Con- 
tact, in  person.  Great  Oak  Landing.  E.O.E, 


announcements 


lUminder:  The  Washington  CoUege  Campus 
Christian  Fellowship  meets  9:30  pm 
Wednesdays  in  the  Carloine  HaU  Lounge.  AD 
students  and  faculty  are  welcome. 


The  Washington  College  Concert  Band  is 
looking  for  interested  musicians.  The  band 
meets  Monday  ni^ts  at  6:30  p.m.  in  TawM 
Theatre 


personals 


Anyone  interested  in  the  W.C-  Community 
Choir,  rehearsals  are  Thursday  evenings  al 
7:00  m  the  James  Theatre.  Contact  Kathy 
Mills  at  Ext.  358  if  interested. 
Anyone  interested  in  advertising  m  the  Elm 
Classifieds  wnte  your  message  down  and 
return  it  along  with  your  payment  to  either 
of  the  Elm  mailboxes  or  to  Sue  DePasqiwW 
or  Bill  Faust  through  intercampus  mad.  The 
cost  is  J2.00  for  the  first  twenty  words  and  U 
for  each  additional  word. 
DESPERATELY  SEXKING  STRANGEB 
Where  were  you  Saturday.  12  Art  House 
steps???  Desperately  Seeking  Stranger. 
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Tank  completed  at 
sum  of  $40,000 


by  Chris  Doherty 

When  I  think  of  WC  soccer, 
Images  of  George 
Halivopoulos  streaking 
across  Kibler  Field  dance 
through  my  head.  After  three 
years  on  the  Varisty  squad, 
George  has  evolved  into  a  one 
man  powerhouse  of  Division 
111  soccer.  That's  why  George 
is  this  week's  Budweiser 
Athlete  of  the  Week. 


A  co-captain,  George  swit- 
ched from  forward  to 
sweeper,  a  tough  adjustment, 
but  not  too  tough.  The  dif- 
ference has  been  a  stronger, 
more  experienced  defense  for 
the  WC  squad. 

"We're  off  to  a  slow  start 
this  year,  but  by  midseason 
we'll  be  looking  better  than 
we  have  in  years,"  says 
George.  He  attributes  a  lot  of 
the  team's  potential  to  Coach 


Bowman,  and  a  recruiting  ef- 
fort that  has  brought  on  "a  lot 
of  high  caliber  talent  that  can 
help  this  team  for  the  next 
four  years." 

Believe  it  or  not,  soccer 
isn't  everything  to  George.  A 
Business  major  in  his  senior 
year,  George  also  enjoys  ice 
hockey,  rugby,  shark  hun- 
ting, and  trapping  big  game 
in  his  ancestral  homeland. 
New  Jersey. 


by  Joseph  Stewart 

The  time  is  5:30  a.m.  The 
sport  is  crew.  Five  days  a 
week  the  story  is  the  same,  as 
the  dedicated  team  practices 
for  its  first  seasonal  race, 
scheduled  tor  distant  March. 

This  year  is  a  particularly 
important  one  at  Washington 
College.  It  marks  the  beginn- 
ing of  a  "true"  training  facili- 
ty made  specifically  with  the 
crew  in  mind...  the  rowing 
tank. 

Costing  $40,000,  the  rowing 
tank  will  be  utilized  by  the 
team  to  teach  novices  how  to 
row,  and  to  get  in  some  prac- 
tice time  when  the  weather  is 
too  brutal  to  allow  rowing  on 
the  river.  The  availability  of 
the  rowing  tank  is  enhancing 
the  potential  of  the  newer 
rowers  and  is  a  sure  asset  for 
the  future. 

Fourth  year  men's  crew 
coach  Don  Chattelier  pointed 
out  that  not  only  will  the  tank 
help  train  freshmen,  but  will 
also  help  to  attract  high 
school  students  who  have 
rowed  and  are  interested  in 
rowing  with  the  Sho'men. 

Chattelier  also  noted  that 
this  year's  freshmen  class  is 
one  of  the  strongest  entering 


the  sport  in  recent  years.  In 
ergometer  testing  (a  stress 
test  which  measures  en- 
durance and  strength),  three 
freshmen  broke  nine  minutes 
in  the  five-mile  workout,  the 
fastest  being  Sean  Kennedy 
with  a  striking  8M1. 

There  will  be  three  dif- 
ferent boats  on  the  water  this 
year  representing 
Washington  College.  The  var- 
sity eight  will  be  trying  to  im- 
prove on  a  •l-S  record  which 
was  highlighted  by  a  major 
win  in  the  Baltimore  Regatta 
last  spring. 

The  Juniors  varsity  eight 
could  well  be  the  focus  of  a 
great  amount  of  attention. 
Many  members  of  the  team 
are  poised  to  take  positions 
away  from  the  varsity  and 
almost  all  will  certainly  be  on 
the  varsity  team  eventually. 

Perhaps  the  most  focus 
should  be  put  on  the  light- 
weight novice  class  which  is 
mainly  composed  of 
freshmen.  This  novice  team 
is  indeed  the  future  of 
Washington  College  crew.  If 
they  perform  and  use  the  tank 
well,  the  next  four  years 
could  be  the  most  exciting  in 
the  history  of  Washington  Col- 
lege crew . 


Welcome  Back 

to  all 

Students,  Faculty  &  Staff 

of 
Washington  College 

Please  pay  us  a  visit. 

Brambles 

MENSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  CompTet&Tttxedo  Service 

DOWNTOWN 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620 

PHONE 
(301)778-6090 
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Book  sheds  new  light  on  sport  of  boxing 


by  Jack  GUden 

Vivid  images  of  punch 
drunk  ex-fighters  slurring 
and  stammering  through  the 
simplest  of  sentences  have 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
conscience  of  the  American 
sports  scene.  People  seem  to 
be  both  embarrassed  of,  and 
unwilling  to,  drop  boxing, 
which  leaves  many  wonder- 
ing if  it  might  not  have  some 
hidden  value  that  is  the 
source  of  its  staying  power. 

Nationwide,  prominent 
journalists  have  been  deman- 
ding reforms  in  the  game  that 
the  American  Medical 
Association  insists  should  be 
banned  all  together.  And  yet, 
the  sport  hangs  on.  Like  a  bat- 
tle weary  champion  coming 
off  the  ropes  to  retain  his  title, 
boxing  beats  back  the 
challenge. 

There  are  even  people  who 
insist  that  the  "manly  art"  is 
a  sport  with  a  great  amount  of 
dignity  that  has  done  more 
than  its  share  of  good  for  this 
country.  One  of  those  people 
is  Chris  Mead,  a  Rockville 
resident  and  recent  graduate 
of  the  Yale  University  L^w 
School.  He  is  the  author  of 
( Champion-Joe  Louis,  Blacli 
Hero  in  White  America,  a 
book  to  be  published  in  late 
October  l»y  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 
($18.95). 


playing  the  field 

l>y    jack  gilden 


The  book,  which  Sport's 
Illustrated  has  published  in  a 
condensed  version  both  this 
week  and  last,  shows  boxing 
in  a  completely  different 
light.  Instead  of  being  the 
game  of  barbarians  who  are 
too  crude  to  make  their  living 
in  any  other  fashion.  Mead 
shows  the  sport  as  something 
"beautiful,  like  a  work  from 
Shakespeare."  The  book 
itself,  he  says,  is  a  "celebra- 
tion of  human  excellence." 

More  importantly,  Mead 
shows  the  historical  aspect  of 
boxing,  and  even  claims  that 
it  is  the  rallying  point  behind 
which  American  blacks  gain- 
ed dignity  and  finally  social 
equality.  In  a  recent 
telephone  interview  he  reaf- 
firmed that  belief . 

"In  my  opinion  Joe  Louis  is 
the  second  most  important 
black  figure  in  American 
history,"  he  said.  "Only  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.  has  been 
more  influential  in  achieving 
equality  for  blacks  in  this 
country." 

Mead's  book,  which  is  ex- 
tremely well  researched  and 
written,  tells  the  story  of  pre 
and    post    war    America,    a 


place  that  still  considered 
blacks  as  something  out  of  the 
jungle,  one  step  above 
animals  and  unfit  to  live  in 
the  mainstream  of  society. 
He  quotes  some  of  America's 
most  prominent  sports 
writers  of  the  day  making 
written  comments  that  would 
be  considered  disgraceful  in 
the  liberal  world  of  the 
eighties. 

Davis  Walsh  of  the  Interna- 
tional News  Service  is  quoted 
by  Mead  as  calling  Louis 
"something  sly  and  sinister 
and  perhaps  not  quite 
human.''  Similarly, 
Grantland  Rice,  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  respected 
sports  writers  that  this  coun- 
try has  ever  known,  calls 
Louis  a  "bushmaster"  in 
print,  and  in  private  refers  to 
him  as  "that  nigger." 

No  matter  what  white 
America  thought  of  Louis  he 
could  do  no  wrong  in  the  eyes 
of  the  majority  of  the  nation's 
blacks.  He  was  almost 
godlike  in  the  way  in  which 
many  of  them  perceived  him. 
One  story  that  the  book 
relates  is  especially  telling. 

This  account,  quoted  from 


Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
makes  one  realize  just  what 
"The  Brown  Bomber"  meant 
to  some  black  people:  "More 
than  25  years  ago,  one  of  the 
Southern  states  adopted  a 
new  method  of  capital  punish- 
ment. Poison  gas  supplanted 
the  gallows.  In  its  earliest 
stages,  a  microphone  was 
placed  inside  the  sealed  death 
chamber  so  that  scientific 
observers  might  hear  the 
words  of  the  dying  prisoner  to 
judge  how  the  human  reacted 
in  this  novel  situation.  The 
first  victim  was  a  young 
Negro.  As  the  pellets  dropped 
into  the  container,  and  gas 
ctu"led  upward,  through  the 
microphone  came  these 
words:  'Save  me,  Joe  Louis. 
Save  me,  Joe  Louis.  Save  me, 
Joe  Louis...'  " 

Mead's  work  continues  in 
much  the  same  vein.  He  gives 
many  more  powerful  ac- 
counts of  how  blacks  rallied 
around  their  greatest  cham- 
pion. However,  the  book  real- 
ly doesn't  comment  (at  least 
in  "Sports  lUustrated's"  con- 
densed version)  on  the 
morality  of  Ihe  spurt  in  which 
Louis  participated.  Although, 
IT  aslicd.  Mead,  who  is  both 
white  and  middle  class, 
leaves  no  doubt  in  one's  mind 
as  to  what  are  his  feelings  on 
the  subject. 

"Boxing  is  a  great  sport," 
he  said.  "A  true  test  of  human 


strength  and  courage.  People 
say  that  it  is  too  brutal,  but  in 
my  opinion  it  is  not  any  more 
violent  than  either  football  or 
hockey.  There  is  a  risk  involv- 
ed for  the  boxer,  but  it  is 
disgusting  the  way  so  many 
middle  class,  white  liberals 
feel  that  poor  blacks  or  Puer- 
to Ricans  are  too  stupid  to 
make  decisions  for 
themselves. 

In  light  of  the  racial  pro- 
blem boxing  was  the  best 
sport  in  which  Louis  could 
have  participated.  In  the  ring 
there  are  only  two  men, 
therefore  he  was  able  to  show 
the  world  that  in  an  even 
match  a  black  man  could  be 
as  good,  or  in  Louis'  case  bet- 
ted, than  a  white.  That  senti- 
ment spread  to  all  aspects  of 
society." 

Even  though  Mead  feels  no 
reason  to  apologize  for  boxing 
he  does  believe  that  the  sport 
has  outgrown  some  of  its 
usefulness. 

"Blacks  definitely  have  no 
more  need  to  rely  on  the  sport 
of  boxing,"  he  said.  "As  a 
group  they  have  proven 
themselves  as  athletes  and 
have  adjusted  well  in  other 
parts  of  society. 

Boxing  can  still  be  useful  to 
others.  I  would  love  to  see  an 
admitted  homosexual  win  the 
heavyweight  championship. 
A  gay  champion  would  do 
(continued  on  page  20) 


Non-smoking  travel  minded  roommate 
seeks  same  for  fun  and  adventure. 


Tills  semester,  move  in  with  ;i  Macintosh™ 
For  starters,  it's  incredibly  lij;ht  and  compact.  So 
you  can  take  it  places. 

And  more  important.  Macintosh  can  take 
you  places.  From  Biolof^'  101  to  ad\'anced  ph\^ics. 
From  heginning  Frencli  to  tlie  Italian  Renaissance. 
From  an  average  student  to  a  Magna  Cum  Laude. 

The  point  heing,  Macintosh  helps  saidents 
work  better  quicker  and  more  creatively. 

And  the  beauty  of  Macintosh  is,  you  don't 
have  to  know  diddley  about  computers  to  use  one. 

So  if  you're  going  to  have  a  _^ 

roommate,  why  not  have  one  willing 
to  help  you  mih  your  homework? 
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FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CONTACT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 
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Policy  revised! 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 

SGA  President  Chip 
MacLeod  once  again  welcom- 
ed "a  diverse  group  united  for 
a  common  cause,"  calling  to 
order  the  semester's  second 
All-Campus  meeting. 

The  meeting  had  been  sug- 
gested by  President  Cater 
who  wished  to  give  all  400- 
plus  students  who  signed  the 
SGA's  petition,  protesting  the 
new  alcohol  policy,  a  chance 
to  air  their  concerns  per- 
sonally and  directly  to  the 
head  of  the  college.  Not  even 
half  of  the  petition-signers  did 
attend,  but  those  that  were 
present  were  ready  and  will- 
ing to  voice  their  opinions. 

All  of  the  questions  con- 
cerned the  SGA's  proposed 
revisions  to  the  campus 
alcohol  policy.  Basically,  the 
revisions  included: 
eliminating  the  stipulation 
that  all  beer  and  food  for 
social  events  must  be  pur- 
chased through  the  Student 
Center;  eliminating  the  four- 
keg  limit  for  all-campus  par- 
ties; eliminating  the  restric- 
tion of  large  gatherings  and 
kegs  in  private  rooms;  and 
further  defining  the  burden  of 
responsibilities  in  the  event  of 
misconduct  -  the  sponsoring 
organization/individual 
maintains  responsibility  for 
student  behavior  while  they 
are  in  a  party,  but  once  a  stu- 
dent leaves  the  official  party, 
he/she  is  entirely  accoun- 
table for  his  own  actions. 

On  the  whole.  Cater  was 
receptive  to  the  SGA's  revi- 
sion, although  he  still  needs  to 
discuss  the  exact  legal 
ramifications  of  the  changes 
with  a  lawyer  as  well  as  the 
Deans  of  Students.  "I  greet 
these  with  a  general  mood  of 
accommodation,"  Cater  said. 

He  continued,  "We're  all 
trying  to  design  a  policy  by 
which  we  can  all  live."  More 


of  his  remarks  revolved 
around  students'  responsibili- 
ty; "Since  your  room  is  your 
castle,  we  will  not  violate 
your  privacy  unless  there  is 
something  conspicuously 
wrong  to  others  (outside  your 
room)." 

Conspicuous  violations  in- 
clude raucous  activity, 
destruction,  and  annoying 
other  dorm  residents.  Such 
abuses  are  subject  'to  pro- 
mpt retributive  actions  star- 
ting at  the  President's  of- 
fice," Cater  said. 

Utilizing  the  student 
Judiciary  Board  as  much  as 
possible,  "punishments  to  fit 
the  crimes"  will  be  designed, 
starting  with  physical  labor 
around  campus  and  "party 
probation"  tor  guilty  party 
sponsors.  Vandalism  to  col- 
lege lawns  with  car  tires  will 
involve  "heart-to-heart  con- 
versations with  the  President 
about  one's  future!"  said 
Cater. 

The  President  is  "prepared 
to  go  more  than  half  way  in 
adopting  a  policy  showing 
(students')  maturity  and 
ability  to  follow  these  rules... 
we  can  achieve  a  spirit  of 
understanding." 

"I  declare  a  period  of  good 
faith,  that  we  accept  the  spirit 
of  these  guidelines  (the  pro- 
posed revisions)  and  lean 
back  as  far  as  we  can  to  see 
how  well  they  can  work." 

President  MacLeod  of- 
ficially accepted  Cater's  state 
of  good  faith  and  reminded 
students  that  President  Cater 
is  "always  happy  to  receive 
the  concerns  of  students  on 
any  campus  issue  regarding 
student  life." 

Further  investigations  will 
proceed  about  actually  accep- 
ting the  SGA's  proposed  revi- 
sions and  the  SGA  will  be 
hearing  from  President 
Cater,  the  Student  Affairs  Of- 
fice and  the  College's  legal 
advisor  soon. 


-^1  .      I        The  same  torrents  of  rain  and  high  winds  that  put  emergency  workers  on  Rt.  213,  put  students  In  a 

(j|Ori3 !        5'='s  "'  jubilee.  Anticipating  the  cancellation  last  Friday  morning,  parlies  were  rampant,  and 

mud  slinging/dancing  contests  displaced  academics. ..at  least  for  a  few  hours. 


World  diplomats  convene  here 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 

Washington  College 
students  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  Congress  and 
foreign  affairs  when  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  on  Foreign 
Diplomats  held  a  conference 
on  campus  last  weekend. 

Sixteen  diplomats,  new  to 
working  in  Washington,  D.C. 
embassies,  attended  the 
briefing  on  U.S.  foreign  policy 
formation  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day. The  program  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, a  non-profit  educational 
organization  formed  in  1962  to 
introduce  foreign  diplomats 
to  the  impact  of  the  American 
private  sector  on  govern- 
ment. 


"They're  a  very  bright,  in- 
teresting and  exciting 
group,"  Sherry  Magill,  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, said  of  the  diplomats. 

see  related  story 
page  7 

Magili  greeted  them  on 
behalf  of  the  College  when 
they  arrived  at  the  Old  Wharf 
in  Chestertown  Saturday 
night.  They  crossed  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  from  An- 
napolis in  sailboats  and  were 
accompanied  by  local 
families. 

While  in  Chestertown,  the 
diplomats  stayed  at  the  Im- 
perial Hotel  and  Hill's  Inn. 
President     Douglass     Cater 


SGA  fast  raised  $555  for  relief  fund 


by  Sarah  Pyle 

Initiated  by  SGA  President  Chip 
MacLeod  and  Junior  Class  President 
Sue  DePasquale,  last  Tuesday's  one 
meal  fast  raised  $555.00  for  African 
famine  relief,  but  some  students  ques- 
tion what  effectiveness  the  donation 
will  actually  have. 

According  to  Dining  Services 
Supervisor  Sharon  Crew  and  Food 
Production  Manager  Lorraine  Sex- 
ton, "over  300  names"  were  listed  on 
the  fast  sign-up  sheet  made  available 
to  students  last  Sunday  and  Monday. 

For  each  student  who  participated 
Sl-30  went  to  famine  victims.  A  check 
w  a  total  of  $555.00  was  written  by 
Dining  Services  secretary  Lorraine 


Taylor  and  given  to  the  SGA. 

Tuesday,  SGA  President  MacLeod 
presented  the  sum  to  Convocation 
Speaker  Maurice  F.  Strong,  Ex- 
ecutive Coordinator  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Office  for  Emergency  Opera- 
tions in  Africa  ( OEOA ) . 

In  his  presentation,  MacLeod  said 
the  fast  was  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  "awaken  from  apathetic 
slumber." 

Some,  however,  believe  the  fast  will 
be  of  little  benefit.  "Yes,  I  did  par- 
ticipate," said  freshman  Melanie 
Wade,  "but  only  because  of  peer 
pressure." 

Wade  explained.  "There  are 
millions  in  tlie  United  States  who  are 


hungry,  but  we  are  helping  those  in 
Ethiopia,  while  that  (country's) 
government  is  not  taking  any  positive 
action  to  relieve  the  hunger.  Our 
responsibility  is  first  to  our  coun- 
trymen." 

Many  students  who  gave  up  a  meal 
in  the  dining  hall  bought  lunch 
elsewhere.  Miss  D's,  the  college 
snackbar,  and  nearby  Procolino^ 
Pizzaria  were  "unusually  crowded." 

Junior  Irene  Nicholaidis,  "went  out 
and  bought  some  bagels, "  summed  up 
the  sentiment  of  most  students  who 
participated  in  the  fast.  "I  don't  do 
community  works  when  I  am  at 
school  and  this  is  a  good  way  for  me  to 
help  my  neighbors." 


met  them  at  a  reception  in  his 
home. 

Seminar  leaders  for  the 
conference  included  Dr.  Jef- 
frey Bergner  and  Casimir  A. 
Yost,  staff  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  Dr.  Stanley 
J.  Heginbotham  and  Dr. 
Richard  F.  Grimmett, 
specialists  from  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service's 
division  of  foreign  affairs  and 
national  defense. 

Students  and  faculty  were 
invited  to  attend  the  discus- 
sions, which  ranged  in  topic 
from  "How  a  Bill  Becomes  a 
Law"  to  "Congress  and  Arms 
Sales." 

"What  they  (the  diplomats) 
learned  could  affect  their 
countries'  policies  in  some  in- 
direct way.  It's  kind  of  ex- 
citing to  think  that  world 
politics  were  going  on  in  the 

Sophie  Kerr  Room,"  said 
Kevin  McMahon,  a  senior  in- 
ternational studies  major. 

Similar  conferences  are 
organized  by  the  Executive 
Council  around  the  country  in 
an  effort  to  acquaint  foreign 
diplomats  with  areas  of 
America  other  than  New 
York  and  Washington,  D.C. 

"We  wanted  the  diplomats 
to  see  an  American  college 
they  might  not  ordinarily 
see,"  said  Council  President 
James  Stoutenberg.  "They're 
very  interested  to  know  what 
(continued  on  page  2) 
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opinion 


Wake  up: 


SGA  President  Chip  MacLeod  stated  in  his  greeting 
from  the  students  at  Fall  Convocation  that  the  WaC  Aid 
fast  shows  that  "students  have  awoken  from  their 
apathetic  slumber."  Have  they?  Many  Washington  Col- 
lege students  could  not  point  out  Ethiopia  on  a  map,  ex- 
plain what  system  of  government  it  has,  or  describe 
relations  between  Ethiopia  and  the  United  States. 
Washington  College  students  are  simply  not  aware  of 
the  larger  world  around  them  and  it's  about  time  they 
become  familiar  with  it,  because  sooner  or  later  they 
are  going  to  be  forced  to  live  in  it. 

Any  student  who  doesn't  believe  that  what  happens  in 
Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  and  especially  Latin  America  af- 
fects him  directly  is  deceiving  himself.  In  an  increasing- 
ly interdependent  world,  those  who  are  completely  ig- 
norant of  the  world  situation  and  America's  place  in  it 
are  going  to  be  left  behind  in  the  job  market.  Will  that 
wake  students  from  their  apathetic  slumber? 

If  not,  perhaps  the  dependence  of  the  American 
economy  on  foreign  trade  will  rouse  them.  When  Con- 
gress passes  protectionist  legislation  to  protect 
American  jobs  and  to  drive  up  the  prices  of  the  watches, 
clothes,  shoes,  and  cars  made  overseas  that  we  are  so 
fond  of,  will  that  wake  them?  Or  when  President 
Reagan  cuts  aid  to  college  students  to  raise  the  defense 
budget  to  catch  up  with  the  Soviets,  will  this  illustrate  to 
them  that  students  more  than  any  other  group  of 
Americans  should  be  aware  of  the  world  situation?  If 
not  there  is  something  sorely  wrong. 

Students  are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  The  tomorrow 
that  students  face  today  is  a  complex,  interdependent 
one  where  the  awareness  of  our  leaders  will  determine 
our  foreign  and  economic  policy. 

How  can  students  at  Washington  College  increase 
their  awareness  of  the  world  situation  and  just  as  im- 
portantly their  cultural  maturity?  Read  a  daily 
newspaper;  besides  the  sports  section.  Read  a  general 
magazine  like  Time  or  Newsweek,  or  watch  the  T.V. 
news. 

This  is  just  a  modest  beginning  but  if  each  student 
does  something  to  increase  his  own  awareness  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  perhaps  the  next  time  President 
Reagan  invades  a  small  Latin  American  nation  they'll 
know  where  it  is  and  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  in  America's  best  interests. 

-N.R. 


Editor's  note 

In  last  week's  issue  of  the  Elm,  Dr.  Linda  Cades  wrote  an  opi 
nion  piece  on  "The  American  Dream,"  printed  on  page  3.  Un- 
fortunately, errors  made  in  laying-out  the  article  made  it 
hopelessly  scrambled  and  impossible  to  read.  The  Elm  regrets 
the  mistake- 
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Suggestion  for  future  AID  projects 


WaCaid?  Ironically,  this 
word  sounds  more  nauseating 
than  rhetorical.  But  it  is 
characteristic  of  a  popular 
(and  all-too-commonly- 
known)  trend.  Just  as  words 
such  as  "awesome!"  or 
"bad!"  or  "gnarley!"  have 
graced  the  speech-patterns  of 
the  American  populace,  so, 
too  LiveAID,  FarmAID,  (and 
now )  WaCaid  follow  suit. 

These  words  do  possess  a 
particular  importance, 
however,  and  it  would  be 
most  improper  to  belabor  the 
issue  of  this  tiresome  sutfLx. 
So,  then,  presented  here  are 


suggestions   for   future   AID 
projects. 

Those  companies  in  favor 
of  reduced  trade  with  Japan 
could  sponsor  BLOCKAID, 
just  as  scientists  attempting 
to  save  the  metric  system 
could  coin  CENTIGRAID. 
Americans  attracted  to  world 
isolation  would  favor  BAR- 
RICAID,  while  those  in- 
terested in  financial  invest- 
ment would  organize 
STOCKAID.  Citrus  growers 
would  want  LEMONAID,  jel- 
ly companies  would  want 
MARMALAID,  and  of  course, 
jewelry  companies  would 
want  INLAID. 


Some  words  work 
ways.  BANDAID  could  app 
to  either  musicians  or  phy 
cians;  dairy  farmers  ai 
South  American  governmen 
would  want  their  loai 
DELAID.  Julia  Child  willpr 
bably  start  a  new  TV  sho 
called  MARINAID, 
there'll  be  a  re-make 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  call 
SERENAID.  Talks  in  Gene 
will  stress  PERSUAI 
leather  companies  wi 
finance  SUAID  (Congress a 
quired  money  to  support  tl 
Nicaraguan  rebels  throuj 
INVAID). 

Name  withheli 


Too  much  confusion  in  Gloria 


We  are  writing  to  express 
our  concern  about  the  fiasco 
that  occurred  last  Friday  due 
to  Hurricane  Gloria.  Who  ex- 
actly was  in  charge  of  inform- 
ing students  about  emergen- 
cy plans?  No  instructions 
(verbal  or  written)  were 
given  to  our  floor  about  what 
t6  do  in  case  Hurrican  Gloria 
became  a  serious  threat. 

Also,  why  did  the  emergen- 
cy generators  in  Minta  Mar- 
tin burn  out  in  mid-afternoon, 
while    electricity     was     not 


Internships 


Any  students  interested  in 
participating  in  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly  Internship 
Program  should  contact  Pro- 
fessor Tari  Renner  by  Oct.  8, 
1985.  This  program  is  open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors  with  a 
grade  point  average  of  3.0  or 
better.  It  allows  students  to 
gain  first  hand  knowledge  of 
the  legislative  process  in 
Maryland  politics.  Students 
spend  two  days  a  week  in  An- 
napolis from  early  January 
through  April  working  for  a 
state  legislator.  Students  also 
meet  regularly  in  a  seminar 
held  on  campus  which  in- 
cludes reading  assignments 
and  written  work. 


restored  until  much  later  that 
night?  Candles  are  not  safe  in 
an  old  dorm,  but  there  are  not 
many  alternatives  for  light  in 
the  pitch  dark. 

Lastly,  who  is  in  charge  of 
cancelling  classes?  Is  there 
one  administrator  officially 
in  charge?  Or  are  there 
several  administrators  who 
think  they  are  in  charge?  The 
question  over  whether  we  had 


afternoon  classes  last  Frida 
was  very  confusing  an 
frustrating  to  students.  Foi 
tunately,  W.C.  is  rarely 
with  such  weather  problem 
as  Hurricane  Gloria;  but  thi 
is  no  excuse  for  not  bei« 
prepared.  Hopefully, 
situation  will  improve  if  tha 
is  another  Hurricane  Gloria 
Linda  Kenned 
Stephanie  Ridgel 


Diplomats  meet  at  WC 


(Continued  from  page  1 
American  students  are  hke  - 
to  see  the  next  generation  of 
leaders." 

Though  it  receives  no 
government  funding,  the 
Council  is  endorsed  by  each 
succeeding  Secretary  of  State 
and  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  as  the 
only  non-partisan  program 
that  specializes  in  familiariz- 
ing diplomats  with  the 
business  and  education  com- 
munities of  America.  Con- 
tributions from  corporations  - 

-  including  the  Beneficial  Cor- 
poration, which  donates 
scholarship  and  renovation 
funds  to  Washington  College  - 

-  make  up  the  group's  annual 
budget  of  $850,000. 

In  addition  to  working  with 
foreign  diplomats, 
Stoutenberg  said,  the  Council 


a 


holds    conferences   ( 
members    of    Congress 
special     hearings    for 
Senate     Foreign     Relatio 
Committee. 

"This  is  a  progra 
Americans  can  be  proud  ol 
Stoutenberg  said.  "It  stw 
American  ingenuity 
private  initiative." 

The  diplomats,  too,  findl 
program  to  be  worthwhile. 

Said  Francisco  VillagraO 
minister-counselor  fro 
Guatemala,  "It's  very,  v« 
helpful.  I  don't  have  anyolt 
chance  to  meet  my  coUeags 
from  other  countries." 

Algerian    first     secrets 
Benehaa  Dani  said  the 
ference    was    important 
"the  love  of  peace.  We  5 
give    a     contribution 
understanding     betwe' 
peoples  in  the  world.' 


( 


M'Paaa? 


lOoUti:    Can  the  censorship  of  art  be  justified? 


fjpint 


Rating  albums  would  help  to  guide  the  consumer 


The  proposal  to  rate  and  label  albums  is  a 
good  one,  but  should  not  be  employed  or 
looked  upon  in  a  radical  way.  My  support  of 
the  proposal  lies  in  simple  rationality,  and 
in  fairness  to  the  concerned  consumer. 

The  purpose  of  rating  records  should  not 
be  used  to  prompt  parents  to  forbid  their 
ing...  should  be  for  the  ^^hildren  to  listen  to  certain  ones.  The 
children  eventually  hear  songs  of  that  type 
anyway  —  whether  on  the  radio  or  around 
other  children  (or  adults).  It  is  not  up  to 
parents  to  dictate  what  their  children  can 
listen  to  simply  on  the  basis  of  a  rating 
system. 

That's  naive  of  parents  and  demeaning  to 
youth.  It  is  up  to  parents  to  raise  their 
children  with  a  set  of  values,  to  be  living  ex- 
amples, and  to  show  them  that  responsibili- 
ty is  important  at  every  age. 

This  set  of  values  is  the  basis  for  deciding 
if  a  particular  album  is  desirable  or  ap- 


^"Rating  and   label- 


purpose     of     inform- 


ing.' 


propriate  to  buy  Each  person  is  responsi- 
ble for  his/her  decision  and  for  living  with 
the  consequences.  The  rating  and  labeling 
system  would  simply  give  some  much 
needed  guidelines,  especially  for  con- 
sumers who  would  not  be  othenvise 
familiar  with  the  specific  group  or  music 
style. 


Laura  Brown 


Morality  cannot  be  legislated,  nor  can 
maturity  be  rated;  the  system  of  rating  and 
labeling  should  not  attempt  to  do  such.  It 
should  be  for  the  purpose  of  informing. 

After  all,  there  are  those  of  us  who  prefer 
not  to  spend  money  on  songs  about  mastur- 
bation,    murder,     Satan,     adultery,     sex 


without  love,  sacrilege,  and  drugs.  There 
are  more  desirable  topics  available,  and 
more  constructive  ways  to  spend  money. 

If  albums  were  labeled  using  a  sort  of 
rating  system,  it  would  give  guidelines  to 
those  who  care  to  benefit  from  them.  It 
should  not  forbid  anyone  to  buy  lor  radio 
stations  to  play)  certain  songs.  It  should  on- 
ly support  those  people  who  are  concerned 
about  what  they,  their  family,  and  their 
friends  listen  to. 

To  employ  this  rating  system  is  a  way  of 
demonstrating  that  we  are  not  indifferent 
or  apathetic  to  whafs  on  the  shelves  to 
buy;  that  we  care  about  what  our  children 
grow  up  with;  that  we  want  to  be  informed 
so  that  we  can  make  responsible  decisions. 

If  the  rating  and  labeling  is  done  with 
these  goals  in  mind,  then  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  for  rejecting  it.  Its  benefits  would 
largely  outweigh  its  disadvantages. 


campus  voices 


by  bill  fassett 


1^ 


"Absolutely  not.  Art  is  an 
expression  of  the  individual 
artist's  feelings  and 
therefore,  censorship  can  not 

be  justified." 


Lynne  Attias,  senior 
Towson,  MD 


"Art  is  a  means  of  human 
experience  and  learning.  Cen- 
soring art  would  not  comply 
with  the  personal  freedoms  of 
our  culture." 


Ace  Cool-transfer 
Dover,  DE 


"I  feel  that  under  the  First 
Amendment  we  are 
guaranteed  freedom  of 
speech.  Since  art  is  so- 
meone's form  of  speech,  it 
should  not  be  censored. ' ' 


John  Flavin-Junjor 
Ridgefield 


"Even  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  art,  such  as  fine  arts, 
journalism,  television,  and  so 
forth,  censorship  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the 
freedom  of  expression  and 
human  conceptualization  of 
their  environment  and  im- 
agination." 

Sharon  Himmanen-Jiinior 
Ocean  City,  MD 


"Art  censorship  should  be 
executed  by  each  individual. 
No  one  requires  that  you  view 
or  attend  "art."  The  decision 
is  left  entirely  up  to  you.  If 
you  find  something  offensive, 
don't  look  at  it." 


Mark  Rappold-Junior 
Baltimore,  MD 


Individuals  must  make  own  decisions 


The  question  concerning  censorship  of 
art  has  found  new  vitality  of  late.  Most 
recently,  the  rights  at  stake  have  been  infr- 
inged upon  by  an  unlikely  gathering  of  so- 
called  "Washington  Wives"  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  P.M.R.C.  (Parents 
Music  Resource  Center ) . 

It  is  their  goal  to  effectively  censor  art  in 
'he  form  of  rock  music  lyrics  by  attaching  a 
system  of  ratings  to  all  materials  produced 
bv  the  rock  industry,  thereby  filtering  cer- 
tain materials  from  public  exposure  and 
thus  undermining  them  entirely  within  the 
industry  an<.  the  consumer  public. 

Beyond  this  specific  issue,  however, 
there  is  a  greater  question  that  is  always 
relevant.  Does  anyone  ever  have  the  right 
to  decide  for  a  thinking  person  what  he  will 
put  into  his  mind?  The  reply  is  a  resounding 
no. 


In  this  nation,  our  government,  economy, 
and  Constitution  are  foundPd  upon  an  in- 
dividual right  which  dicta, cs  that  every 
citizen  has  the  right  for  the  attainment  of 
his  personal  satisfaction,  'ertain  conces- 
sions have  been  made.  A  .ersonal  choice 
cannot  harm  another  citizen. 


J.M.     Fragomeni 


otherwise,  an  individual  is  tree  to  make 
his  ovvr  choices  and  accept  the  personal 
responsibilities  of  that  choice.  A  choice  to 
listen  to  rock  music,  to  read  Penthouse 
magazine,  or  study  the  tenets  of  Com- 
munism is  an  action  which  wil  affect  only 
the  individual.  Whether  the  choice  is  a  wise 


one  or  a  wrong  one  is  a  risk  that  the  in- 
dividual must  accept.  It  is  this  right  and 
responsibility  that  censorship  groups  seek 
to  revoke. 

The  P.M.R.C,  the  Moral  Majority,  and 
similar  organizations  exist  for  one  basic 
cause.  It  is  not  to  protect  themselves,  for 
no  harm  can  come  to  them  from  an  action 
of  personal  preference.  Their  impetus  is 
that  they  do  not  care  for  the  manner  in 
which  given  individuals  have  chosen  to  live 
and  would  therefore  alter  lifestyles  to  their 
own  satisfaction. 

Therefore,  the  censorship  of  art  is  not  a 
question  of  good  taste  or  public  safety.  It  is 
instead  an  ignorant  and  misdirected  strike 
at  the  roots  of  our  rights  and  powers  as  in- 
dividuals. 

"Censorship  is  a  strike  at  our  rights  and 
powers  as  individuals." 


counterpoint 


"Censorship  is  a 
strike  at  our  rights 
and  powers  as  in- 
dividuals." 


NEXT  WEEK'S  ISSUE: 


How  can  the  honor  code 
play  an  integral  role  at  WC? 


p.r,.a.THF  FIM'OcloberS.  1985 

Interview 

by  Sue  DePasquale 

and  Neii  Rifkind 
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Mr.  Strong,  from  what  you've  seen 
in  your  travels,  have  the  millions  of 
dollars  raised  by  Band  Aid,  Live  Aid 
and  other  rock  organizations  reached 
the  starving  Africans  in  the  form  of 
food? 

No  question.  Mind  you,  the  money 
they  have  raised  is  important  but  it  is 
relatively  modest  in  terms  of  a  total 
worldwide  money  raising  effort. 
What's  even  more  important  is  that 
they  have  given  the  public  a  heighten- 
ed awareness  of  the  African  famine. 
They  have  used  the  unique  power  they 
have  to  reach  them.  To  bring  the 
message  of  Africa  —  to  the  people. 

Now,  they  are  being  very  sensible  in 
spending  it.  We're  very  closely 
cooperating  with  them  and  that,  of 
course,  is  very  good.  The  money  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  and  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  relief  effort  was 
generally  slowing  up,  so  they've  given 
the  whole  relief  effort  in  Africa  a  new 
surge  of  life.  The  money  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  it,  but  the  renewed 
public  interest  understanding  and 
support,  is  unique  to  their  effort. 

When  you  were  in  Sudan  in  August, 
did  you  actually  see  the  people  in  the 
villages,  and  camps?  Can  you 
describe  what  they  looked  like? 

Yes,  already  in  August  it  was  begin- 
ning to  look  more  hopeful.  But  it  was 
absolutely  heart  wrenching  to  see 
young  people,  children,  youths,  and, 
of  course,  mature  adults  who  were 
reduced  to  living  skeletons,  who  real- 
ly look  as  though  they  were  coming 
out  of  Buchenwald  or  Daccau  —  Peo- 
ple who  are  going  through  the  most 
unimaginable  suffering,  struggling 
into  a  camp  or  a  place  where  they  can 
get  some  help. 

One  man,  for  example,  managed  to 
come  700  kilometers,  which  is  about 
400  miles,  with  his  wife  and  three 
children.  Each  time  they  were  so 
weak  that  he  had  to  carry  each  one, 
kilometer  by  kilometer,  mile  by  mile. 
Just  imagine  what  a  will  to  survive 
that  represents,  and  that's  just  one 
example. 

There  are  many  tough,  self-reliant 
people  —  people  who  have  not  had 
help  in  the  past,  not  asked  for  it,  not 
expected  it.  It  has  taken  four  or  five 
successive  crop  failures  to  knock 
them  out.  They  have  their  own 
reserves,  thev  keep  bread  in  storage. 


They  are  used  to  having  to  deal  with 
droughts,  but  they  are  not  used  to  hav- 
ing it  four  or  five  years  in  a  row. 

They  lost  everything,  the  animals 
died,  they  had  to  sell  their  posses- 
sions, and  it  was  only  after  they  had 
been  absolutely  reduced  to  zero  that 
these  people  went  out  and  tried  to 
seek  some  help,  because  they  had  no 
alternative. 

So  when  you  see  them,  you  are  see- 
ing survivors.  Many  of  them,  didn't 
survive.  Some  of  them  just  didn't 
make  it  on  the  way.  And  those  who 
made  it  are  in  desperate  condition, 
but  they  are  tough  survivors. 

Now  on  the  other  side,  I  went  to 
other  camps  where  I  had  been  before 
some  months  earlier  where  some  peo- 
ple had  been  in  the  same  desperate 
condition.  After  several  months  of  de- 
cent, very  minimal,  reasonable  diets, 
and  access  to  rudimentary  health 
care  —  it  showed  in  them.  They  had 
the  feel  for  survival,  bubbling  with 
life  and  enthusiasm  and  hope  for  the 
future.  This  is  the  real  answer  to  the 
question;  it  is  all  worthwhile?  You 
can  see  those  people  with  renewed 
spirit  and  looking  like  healthy,  nor- 
mal kids  —  still  in  desperate  poverty, 
but  with  a  feeling  of  hope  in  their 
eyes.  It  is  worth  our  help. 

What  kind  of  logistic  bottlenecks 
have  you  come  up  against.  Is  there 
food  being  held  up  in  the  ports? 

Yes,  it  is  being  held  up  in  the  ports, 
but  it  is  moving  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  well.  Many  ships  come  in 
at  once  and  inconvenience  the  port 
capacity.  We  have  been  very 
resourceful  on  the  whole  —  the  U.N., 
the  African  government,  increasing 
the  capacity  of  those  ports, 
sometimes  by  a  factor  of  six.  Increas- 
ing the  factor  by  six  is  no  easy  trick  to 
do  overnight  and  a  lot  of  food  has 
been  moving  in.  The  rains  which  br- 
ing hope  and  prospects  of  a  better 
crop  tremendously  compound  the  pro- 
blems of  transport.  The  bridges  and 
trails  are  being  washed  out  and  the 
roads  make  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
those  supplies  moving. 

They  have  overcome  these  pro- 
blems. The  United  States  has  sent  in 
helicopters  to  reach  the  areas  that 
can   not   be   reached   by  truck.   The 


European  common  market  has 
mounted  an  airlift  and  additional 
trucks  have  been  moved  in.  The 
members  of  Band  Aid  and  other 
organizations  have  done  a  good  job  to 
till  those  gaps. 


Executive  assistant  to  the  President,  Sherry  MagiU,  converses  with  Maurice  Strong  minutes 
before  he  delivered  his  speech. 


"It's  heart-wrenching 
to  see  young  people 

reduced  to  living 
skeletons..." 

Will  there  be  a  continued  need,  right 
now,  for  more  cash  and  for  more  aid? 

Aljsolutely.  Although  the  prospects 
are  brighter,  the  people  who  have  sur- 
vived are  in  a  weakened  and 
debilitated  condition.  They  have  lost 
everything.  They  must  sustain  help 
during  the  recovery  period  and  go 
through  a  period  of  development 
where  they  are  going  to  have  to  get 
back,  with  the  drought  broken,  to  pro- 
ducing their  own  food.  And  they  will 
need  help. 

It  is  not  only  the  loyal  thing  for  us  to 
do  but  it  is  also  cost  effective,  because 
it  is  better  to  have  these  people  back 
on  their  feet  rather  than  undertaking 
another  rescue  operation  in  a  few 
years  because  droughts  occur 
regularly.  In  fact,  we  know  that, 
droughts  will  be  a  continuing  factor. 
Therefore,  there  needs  to  be  constant 
preparedness.  The  best  preparedness 
is  to  increase  the  food  supply  and  to 
get  people  to  respond  to  future 
droughts. 

Development  of  reserves,  develop- 
ment of  trained  people  who  can  an- 
ticipate and  prepare  for  these 
emergencies,  better  roads  and  in- 
frastructures so  that  surplus  food  pro- 
duction can  be  moved  to  an  area  of  the 
country  where  there  are  deficits  —  all 
of  this  will  permit  future  problems  to 
be  dealt  with,  at  least  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  local  people 
themselves. 


How    do   you   respond   to   the 
American  critics  who  say  that  there 
must  be  a  massive  birth  con  trol 
campaign  in  Africa?/ 

Well,  its  very  simple,  AU  through 
history  when  the  people  have  had  the 
ambition  to  control  their  family  size, 
they've  done  it.  The  important  thing  is 
motivation.  When  Africans  decide  to 
have  more  children,  from  their  point 
of  view,  it  is  not  a  bad  decision.  It  is  a 


time  again  that  when  people  are  mak- 
ing progress,  have  hope  for  the  future 
—  hope  for  the  survival  of  their 
children  —  education,  and  employ- 
ment; when  that  happens,  people 
have  the  motivation  to  reduce  the 
population,  knowing  that  their 
children  will  prosper. 

So  to  say  to  people  'limit  your  fami- 
ly size,  then  maybe  we'll  help  you"  — 
it  just  doesn't  work.  You  have  to  help 
them  with  their  economic  growth, 
while  at  the  same  time  diminishing 
the  population. 

Some  scientists  are  saying  that  the 
young  generation  in  Africa  right  now 
has  been  irreparably  damaged,  both 
mentally  and  physically.  They  predict 
it  will  put  Africa  in  a  crisis  thirty 
years  from  now. 

Well,  that  is  one  of  the  risks  in  the 
present  situation.  The  whole  genera- 
tion has  been  in  danger,  but  not 
destroyed.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  im- 
pediment on  the  future  of  Africa,  but 
'  it  is  not  a  decisive  impediment, 
because  the  international  relief  effort 
has  avoided  the  worst  of  that. 

We  think  of  Africans  always  having 
their  hand  out,  not  being  self-reliant 
or  industrious,  but  that  just  isn't  true. 
In  fact,  where  they  are  less  energetic 
there  are  simple  physical  reasons  — 
they  are  very  malnourished  and  sick- 
ly. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  role  the 
United  States  has  played  in  the  relief 
effort? 

America  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
the  relief  effort.  I  am  not  an 
American,  but  I  am  an  American  tax 
payer.  America  is  very  generous  with 
food  aid,  less  generous  with  cash,  and 
'  frankly,  at  this  point,  much  less  sup- 
portive of  programs  of  recovery  and 
long  term  development,  which  are  the 
final,  the  real,  answers  to  these  pro- 
blems. 

There  has  got  to  be  a  more  final  and 
effective  long  term  development.  The 
U.S.  did  not  support  the  World  Banks, 
which  was  a  very  special  program  to 
help  rehabilitate  these  countries.  The 
U.S.  does  provide  development 
assistance,  but  at  the  moment  the  pro- 
spects do  not  look  very  good  because 
the  U.S.  is  stepping  back  on  it.  I  am 
apprehensive  about  the  U.S.  role  in 
long  term  development.  We  need  the 
U.S. 

...  The  other  thing  is  that  about  10- 
12%  of  the  population  in  America  has 
roots  in  Africa.  Just  to  give  you  an  ex- 
ample, a  little  less  than  3%  of  your 
people  have  ties  with  Israel.  It's  fine, 
it's  great,  but  look  at  what  the  U.S. 
spends  on  that  little  country.  And  yet 
four  times  as  many  people  have  ties  in 
Africa.  What  Africa  needs  is  not 
miniscule.  They  need  a  continuous, 
sustained,  sensitive  U.S.  commitment 
to  its  long  term  development  and  that 
should  be  a  very  superb  investment 
for  the  U.S. 

What  nations  do  you  see  as  follow- 
ing the  best  policy  right  now? 

Well,  the  countries  whose 
assistance  to  Africa  is  most  objective- 
ly motivated  by  real  commitment  to 
supporting  the  Africans  in  their  quest 
for  better  development,  are  the  Nor- 
dic countries,  (the  Scandinavians, 
and  Netherlands)  and,  the  European 
community,  and,  to  a  degree,  my  own 
country,  Canada. 

I'm  not  pronouncing  judgment  on 
America.  America  has  done  a  super 
job  during  the  emergency.  I  am  just 
saying  that  it  is  very  important  to 
Africa,  and  I  think  tn  .<Vmerica.  that 
the  U.S.  takes  the  ledu  in  helping  the 
world  community  to  provide  the  kind 
of  sustained  assistance  to  Africa  that 
is  needed  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
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Fall  Convocation 
kicks  off  '85-'86 


Fall  Convocation  marked  the  formal 
opening  of  Washington  College's  204th 
academic  year.  As  this  academic  year 
opens,  there  are  many  physical  im- 
provements on  campus  as  well  as  a  new 
Dean  of  the  College,  Elizabeth  Baer. 

This  year's  Convocation  speaker  was 
Maurice  Strong,  Executive  Coordinator  of 
United  Nations  Office  for  Emergency 
Operations  in  Africa.  Following  his  speech 
came  the  Mandamus,  by  Louis  L.  Golds- 
tein, Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and 
Governors  of  Washington  College,  and  then 
the  conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees. 

Judge  George  B.  Rasin  received  a  Doctor 
of  Laws  and  Maurice  Strong  received  a 
Doctor  of  Humanities.  The  conferring  of 
Honorary  Degrees  was  followed  by  a 
greeting  from  the  student  body,  delivered 
by  SGA  President  Chip  MacLeod.  James 
W.  Symington  then  honored  Washington 
College  with  the  presentation  of  a  rare  gift; 
Alexander  Hamilton's  personal  copy  of 
George  Washington's  report  to  Congress  on 
the  state  of  relations  with  France. 

Next  President  Cater  delivered  his  State 
of  the  College  address.  There  was  one  sad 
moment  during  this  very  happy  occasion 
when  Cater  announced  the  retirementof 
Ermon  Foster,  Registrat  of  the  College, 
Academic  Marshal  and  dedicated  servant 
of  Washington  College  for  over  30  years. 

Convocation  ceremonies  concluded  with 
the  dedication  of  the  .CuUen  Dormitory 
Complex.  Thomas  W.  CuUen's  five 
daughters  were  present  to  honor  their 
father's  40  years  of  service  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors  and  aided  Presi- 
dent Cater  and  Louis  Goldstein  in  the  rib- 
bon cutting. 

—Neil  Rifkind 
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Mozart 
arrives  on 
campus 
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— campus  calendar 

fri.  4 

2:30  p.m.:  "News  and 
Photography,"  A  Question 
and  Answer  talk  with  Douglas 
Chevalier.  Literary  House. 
7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series 
Amadeus.  Norman  James 
Theatre 

9:30  p.m.:  ".lunior  Oline  and 
the     Recliners."     C-House 

sat  5 

1:00  p.m.:  Greek  Day  (Pan- 
Helenic  Games ) ,  Kibler  Field 
9:30  p.m.:  Lambda  Party, 
East  Hall 

sun.  6 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series 
Amadeus,  Norman  James 
Theatre 

mon.  7 

4:00  p.m.:  "LA  Politique  Col- 
turelle  Francais  Aujord'hui," 
by  Nobert  Blanc,  Sophie  Kerr 
Room,  IWiller  Library 
6:30  p.m.:  Performance 
Preview  Talks  "An  Introduc- 
tion to  Mozart"  by  Gary 
Clarke,  Literary  House 
7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series 
Amadeus,  Norman  James 
Theatre 


tues.  8 


4:45  p.m.:  Food  For  A  Better 
World,  Hynson  Lounge 

wed.  9 

12:30    p.m.:    Bach's    Lunch, 

Miller  Library  Terrace 

3:00  p.m.:  Cross  Country  vs 

Loyola 

7:00    p.m.:     Volleyball     vs 

Goucher,     Cain     Athletic 

Center 

thurs.  10 

3:00    p.m.:     Soccer    vs 

Maryland,  Kibler  Field 

7:00  p.m.:    Conquest  of  the 

Waters,  Miller  Library  T.V. 

Room 

7:30     p.m.:     "The     Current 

Political    Situation     in 

Guatemala''     by     the 

Honorable  Eduardo  Palomo, 

Hynson  Lounge 


fine  arts 


by  Neil  Rifkind 

Mozart  is  commg  to  Washington 
College.  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
portrayed  by  Tom  Hulce  in  Orion  Pic- 
ture's Amadeus  will  be  playing  Fri- 
day, Sunday  and  Monday  in  the  Nor- 
man James  Theater  at  7:30  p.m.  "An 
Introduction  to  Mozart,"  a  per- 
formance preview  talk  will  be  given 
by  Professor  Garry  Clarke  in  the 
Literary  House  on  Monday  at  6:30 
p.m. 

Produced  by  Saul  Zaentz,  Amadeus 
has  won  eight  Academy  awards  in- 
cluding Best  Picture,  Best  Director 
(Milos  Forman),  Best  Actor  (F.  iWur- 
ray  Abrahms  as  Salieri)  and  T3est 
Screenplay  Adaptation  (Peter  Shaf- 
fer). Tom  Hulce  also  received  a  Best 
Actor  nomination  for  his  humanistic 
interpretation  of  Mozart. 


The  film  is  a  brilliant  adaptation  of 
Shaffer's  hit  play  which  opened  in 
1979.  Shaffer,  in  writing  the 
screenplay,  found  it  wiser  to  forego 
some  of  his  favorite  bits  to  make  the 
story  conform  to  good  cinematic  laws. 

The  story  remains  a  fictionalized 
rivalry  between  two  18th  century 
composers  of  Vienna,  Mozart  and  An- 
tonio Salieri.  The  film,  like  the  play, 
however,  has  more  to  it  than  that.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  frustrated  Salieri  who 
only  wishes  to  exalt  God's  glory 
through  his  music. 

God,  however,  chooses  Mozart,  an 
"obscene  child,"  as  the  composer 
through  whom  to  speak.  Realizing 
this,  Salieri  sets  out  to  thwart  God. 
The  film  is  also  a  subtle  characteriza- 
tion of  the  interaction  of  politics  and 
art,  as  Salieri  is  an  Italian  and 
Mozart,  a  German. 


F.  Murray  Abrahms  is  spellbiiu 
as  Salieri  and  has  an  Academy  Aw 
to   show    for   it.    Tom   Hulce's 
formance    is    warm    and   his    \.i 
echoes  throughout  the  movie  tin- 
and  the  minds  of  viewers.  Marn 
porting  actors  add  greatly  to  the  I 
including     Elizabeth     Berridgi- 
Mozart's  wife  and  Jeffery  Jone 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  the  enligliter 
ed  despot. 

Above  all  it  is  the  music  —  Mo 
music  —  performed  by  the  Acai 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  under  Ih 
direction  of  Neville  Mariner  thi 
makes  the  movie. 

Amadeus  is  not  for  classical  musj 
lovers  only,  but  will  make  classic: 
music  lovers  out  of  its  viewers.  Th 
beauty  of  Mozart's  music  is  a  eenlr: 
theme  of  the  film.  Although  over  t\i 
hours  in  length,  the  movie  nevi 
seems  to  drag  as  Salieri  narrates  h 
meticulous  plan  to  kill  Mozart. 


supcoming  events: 


Ambassador 
to  speak 

by  Chris  Fascetta 

In  keeping  with  the  interna- 
tional theme  of  this  past 
weekend  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Lecture  Series  and  the 
Washington  College  Interna- 
tional Relations  Club  will  host 
a  lecture  by  the  honorable 
Eduardo  Palomo, 
Guatemalan  ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

The  lecture,  entitled  "The 
Current  Political  Situation  in 
Guatemala,"  will  Be  held 
next  Thursday  evening  in  the 
Hynson  Lounge  at  7:30  p.m. 

Ambassador  Palomo  is  a 
lawyer  and  over  the  course  of 
his  career  he  has  served  the 
Guatemalian  government  in 
various  posts.  Besides  his  ap- 
pointment as  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  in  January, 
Palomo  has  held  the  posts  of 
Under  Secretary  and  later 
Secretary  of  Economy  as  well 
as  Vice-chairman  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  of  Guatemala. 

The  focus  of  Palomo  s  lec- 
ture will  be  the  elections 
scheduled  to  take  place  in 
Guatemala  this  November. 
He  will  discuss  the  present 


political  atmosphere  as  well 
as  the  effects  of  the  possible 
outcome.  Palomo's  lecture  is 
part  of  an  effort  by  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Club  to 
promote  greater  awareness 
of  the  current  situation  in  the 
world  through  lectures  and 
discussions. 

French  Club 
lecture 

by  Melissa  Filling 

On  Monday  October  7,  the 
French  Club  will  sponsor  a 
lecture  on  French  Cultural 
Policy. 

The  lecture,  which  begins 
the  college's  lecture  series, 
will  take  place  at  4:00  p.m.  in 
the  Sophie  Kerr  Room. 

Norbert  Blanc,  the  Deputy 
Cultural  Attache  for  the 
French  Embassy  in 
Washington  D.C.  will  be  the 
speaker. 

Monsieur  Blanc,  who  has 
visited  the  college  before,  will 
speak  on  topics  ranging  from 
the  shape  of  French  cultural 
products  to  the  Green  Peace 
Incident. 

"He  is  a  brilliant,  low  key 
speaker;  a  very  ap- 
proachable  figure,"  says  Pro- 


Student  Judicial  Board 

Applications  Due  Today 

by  8:00  p.m. 

in 

West  Hall  Basement 

(interviews  to  be  held  Monday  &  Tuesday  Evening) 


Writers'  Block  Cured 

Send  $2  for  catalog  of  over  16,000 
topics  to  assist  your  writing  efforts  and 
help  you  defeat  Writers'  Block.  For  in- 
fo., call  TOLL-FREE  1-800-621-5745. 
(In  Illinois,  call  312-922-0300). 
Authors'  Research,  Rm.  600-N,  407  S. 
Dearborn,  Chicago,  IL  60605. 


fessor  Dickson. 

Monsieur  Blanc  has  taught 
Philosophy  and  French 
Literature  in  France,  Moroc- 
co, Cambodia  and  Ethiopia. 

Following  the  lecture,  there 
will  be  a  reception  where 
students  may  meet  and 
discuss  various  topics  with 
the  lecturer. 

Bach's 
Lunch 

A  free  outdoor  concert  of 
music  ranging  from  Mozart 
to  Copland  will  be  presented 
on  the  Miller  Library  Terrace 
on  Wednesday,  October  9,  at 
12:30  p.m. 

This  second  "Bach's 
Lunch"  of  the  season  will 
feature  a  program  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  A 
joint  effort  among 
Washington  College  faculty 
and  students,  "Bach's 
Lunch"  offers  musical  ac- 
companiment to  picnic  lun- 
ches brought  to  the  concert  or 
purchased  from  the 
Washington  College  Dining 
Service. 


Insanity 
defense 

by  Dr.  David  Newell 

When  law  and  psychiali 
join  hands,  do  they  work 
shield  the  guilty  rather  tli 
protect  the  innocent?  Do 
the  law  err  by  permitli 
psychiatrists  to  testify  as  i 
pert  witnesses  when  the  iss 
is  really  one  of  moral  respi 
sibility?  Are  some  offendt 
literally  getting  away  wi 
murder  in  our  court  system 

These  are  some  of 
issues  to  be  discussed  at  t 
William  James  Fori 
meeting  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Tin 
day,  October  8  in  the  Sop 
Kerr  Room.  The  forum  ' 
feature  Dr.  William 
Winslade  speaking   on  the 

insanity  defense. 

As  a  psychiatrist,  law) 
philosopher,  Winslade  is 
the  best  possible  position 
address  the  problems  i 
promises  of  the  insanity  pi 
A  discussion  of  actual  cas 
such  as  the  Hinckley  to 
will  be  featured. 


Chestertown  Movie  Theater    presents 
"Volunteers"  (R) 


Hours;  Fri.-Sun.7&9p.ni. 
Mon.-Thurs.  7:45  p.m. 


October  4-10 


778-15: 


SENIORS  - 

YEARBOOK  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHS 
will  be  taken  in  the  Coffee  House 


TUESDAY,  OCT.  9 
WED., OCT. 9 


12noon-8p.m. 
10  a.m. -5  p.m. 


Please  use  sign-up  sheet  near  dining  hall  entrance 
Please  dress  nicely.  Beginning  FRIDAY. 

PROBLEMS  OR  QUESTIONS:  Contact  M.H.  HolzganS. 
Talbot  216,  or  Sharon  Himmanen,  Talbot  217. 

In  orderto  be  pictured  ifn  the  1986  Pegasus,  pleas' 
be  photographed  atthe  specified  times. 


The  following  are  excerpts 
from  interviews  held  with  six 
foreign  diplomats  attending 
the  Executive  Council  on 
Foreign  Diplomats  Con- 
ference held  at  Washington 
College  last  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day.  Related  article  page  1. 


Mr.  Roberto  Jimenez  Ortiz, 
Minister-Counselor  DCM,  El 
Salvador 


El  Salvador 


Q:  How  has  EI  Salvador 
evolved  into  its  present 
system? 

A:  El  Salvador  gained  in- 
dependence in  1821,  but  has 
throughout  her  history  been 
linked  with  other  Central 
American  nations  by  the 
same  history,  culture,  and 
language.  Any  waves  in  one 
country  effect  every  other 
country.  In  the  thirties  and 
forties  there  were  dictator- 
ships in  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  and  they  all 
cooperated.  Every  country 
got  rid  of  their  dictators  in 
time;  Costa  Rica  became  a 
democracy  in  1948, 
Guatemala  had  a  pro- 
gressive,    anti-communist 


military    coup     in     1955, 
Nicaragua     had     their 
revolution    in    1979,    and    El 
Salvador  threw  out  their  dic- 
tator   in    1945    and    had    an 
authoritarian     regime     until 
1980.     This     period     was 
characterized  by  little  power 
or  freedom  for  the  opposition. 
In  October  of  1979  we  had  a 
revolution  to  get  rid  of  the 
generals  and  colonels  and  to 
implement  needed  reforms. 
Q:  What  can  be  done  to  con- 
tain Nicaragua's  exportation 
of  revolution  in  the  region? 
A:     Why     do     we     have     in 
Nicaragua     a     totalatarian 
state  and  in  El  Salvador  a 
free   state   with  freedom   of 
press  and  no  secret  police? 
The     radical     left     in     El 
Salvador  is  trying  to  follow 
the     Nicaraguan     example, 
well  after  five  years  the  left 
has  completely  failed.  It  has 
isolated     itself     in     radical 
guerilla  and  terrorist  groups. 
These     groups     survive 
because  of  four  reasons: 
1)  Financial  support 
2)Logistical     operations 
support 

3 )  Sanctuary  operations 

4)  very  powerful   interna- 
tional propaganda  machine 


Where  do  thev  receive  all  thir 
from?  Nicaragua  and  Cuba. 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  are  the 
ones  who  keep  the  fire  alive. 
The  Solution  is  for  El 
Salvador  and  the  west  to  sup- 
port the  democratic  forces  in 
Central  America,  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras. 
Nicaragua  had  a  broad  bas- 
ed, popular  revolution  in  1979 
but  the  radical  left  pushed  all 
other  elements  out  and  now 
its  only  objective  is  to  keep 
power.  We  must  isolate 
Nicaragua  through  the  Con- 
tadora  process  because  they 
have  put  a  worse  regime  than 
Somoaza.  They  must  open  up 
and  caU  for  truly  free  elec- 
tions, allow  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  get  rid  of  the  8,000 
Cuban  military  advisors.  The 
heavy  role  of  Cuba  has  led  to 
a  more  aggressive  policy  by 
Nicaragua  that  has  led  to  ter- 
rible problems  between  them 
and  Guatemala.  Costa  Rica, 
Columbia.  Honduras  as  well  as 
El  Salvador.  All  nations 
should  support  the 
democratic  forces  in 
Nicaragua  for  them  to  pro- 
duce their  own  political 
system  with  the  basic  condit- 
ions for  democracy. 


October  5,  IjSS-THF  Fl  M.p„„.  ^ 


China 


Mr.  Liang  Yuhua,  counselor, 
China 

Q:  What  is  the  Goal  of  Deng 
Xiaoping's  Four  Economic 
Modernizations  ? 

A:  The  goal  is  to  improve  our 
national  economy  and  double 
our  output  of  industry  and 
agriculture  in  terms  of  value, 
by  the  end  of  this  century 


Zimbabwe 


through  the  Four  Moderniza- 
tions Plan. 

We  have  encountered  some 
problems  as  our  economy 
was.  comparatively  speak- 
ing, very  backward  but  after 
independence  in  19-19  we 
made  some  progress. 

We  also  committed  some 
mistakes,  especially  during 
the  Cultural  Revolution,  but 
since  1978  have  tried  to  over- 
come these  mistakes.  China, 
however,  is  a  bi.g  country  and 
it  is  a  gigantic  task  for  anyone 
to  change  such  a  large  nation 
in  such  a  short  time. 

We  are  now  entering  a 
period  of  reform  in  urban 
areas  and  our  joint  ventures 
have  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful. I  believe  we  will 
eventually  overcome  our  dif- 
ficulties and  achieve  our 
goals. 

Q:  Can  you  explain  the  princi- 
ple of  "One  country,  two 
systems"  and  its  relation  to 
the  future  of  Hong  Kong  ? 

A:  The  agreement  between 
China  and  the  U.K.  has  been 
reached,  very  successfully 
and  has  been  very  well 
received  worldwide.  China 
will  carry  out  faithfully  her 
part  of  that  agreement.  After 
1997,  when  the  sovereignty  of 
Hong  Kong  will  be  returned  to 
China,  the  present  system 
there  will  not  change  for  fifty 
years. 

The  disparity  between  the 
systems  will  remain,  because 
of  the  provision  in  the  treaty. 
We  will  stick  by  our  word  and 
the  treaty.  Hong  Kong  will  be 
ruled  by  an  elected  council 
from  among  Hong  Kong's 
citizens.  China  will  not 
change  the  system.  This  prin- 
ciple of  one  country,  two 
systems  will  be  enacted  and 
will  not  affect  the  present 
system  in  Hong  Kong. 


Syria 


Mr.  Jonathan  Wutawunashe, 
Counselor  DCM,  Zimbabwe 

Q:  How  has  Zimbabwe  chang- 
ed since  the  Revolution  of 
1980? 

A:  First  of  all,  let  me  start 
with  what  Zimbabwe  hopes  to 
achieve  and  what  we  have 
achieved.  Zimbabwe  is  only 
five  years  old  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  Before  we  were  a 
British  colony,  and  then  after 
a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence ruled  by  Ian 
Smith  and  the  ruling  Rhode- 


sian  front  until  1980.  At  that 
time,  at  the  Lancaster  con- 
ference the  Constitution  was 
negated  and  we  gained  in- 
dependence as  the  new  Zim- 
babwe. Coming  out  of  this 
war  situation  there  was 
widespread  displacement  of 
community  and  homes  were 
destroyed  by  Smith's  forces. 
The  rational  for  this  was  that 
the  guerillas  had  support  in 
the  rural  areas  so  the  govern- 
ment had  to  fight  the 
guerillas  at  their  base.  Many 
people  fled  or  were  relocated 
to  camps,  with  no  home  and 
no  land  to  live  off  Many 
refugees  fled  to  neighboring 
countries  and  are  now  coming 
back.  This  is  one  of  the  pro- 
blems Prime  Minister 
Mugabe  had  to  address. 
Another  has  been  the  fear 
that  had  been  built  into  the 
system  under  Smith.  He  had 
to  use  fear,  how  else  could 
250,000  whites  control  7 
million  blacks  in  a  country 
where  the  whites  had  more 
and  better  land.  We  have 
tried  to  correct  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  in  a  way  coherent 
with  government  policy, 
which  is  not  recrimination. 


but  equal  opportunity  for  land 
acquisition.  This  is  continu- 
ing, and  the  government  has 
been  buying  land  from  willing 
sellers  in  an  active  program 
to  bring  land  under  govern- 
ment control  to  give  to 
landless  people. 


Q:  What  is  the  state  of  rela- 
tions between  Zimbabwe  and 
theU.S.? 


A:  We  have  received  quite 
substantial  assistance  from 
the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  Development  programs.  I 
would  characterize  our  rela- 
tions as  good  and  I  see  no 
reason  at  this  time  or  any 
other  moment  to  describe 
them  as  anything  less  than 
good.  The  U.S.  has  come  in 
with  very  generous 
assistance  programs  to  aid 
the  economic  development  of 
Zimbabwe.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  in  which  we  could 
not  talk  to  each  other  and  I 
think  this  is  a  good  indicator 
of  the  way  things  are  going. 


Mr.  Mohammad  Adib  Khani, 
First  Secretary,  Syria 

Q:  How  would  you 
characterize  relations  bet- 
ween the  United  States  and 
Syria? 

A:  Syria  would  like  to  nor- 
malize relations  with  the  U.S. 
and  we  hope  to  have  good 
relations  with  the  United 
States.  Syria,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute sent  a  collection  of 
museum  pieces  from  Ebla  to 
Damascus.  It  is  now  in  the 


Walters  Art  Galliry  in 
Baltimore,  Marylaml  They 
are  items  from  the  .incient 
history  of  Syria,  about  2,000 
years  before  Christ  and  it  is 
the  first  such  exhibit  sent 
from  Syria  to  the  U.S. 


Q:  What  do  you  see  as  the 
solution  to  the  Palestinian 
Question? 

A:  We  are  100%  with  the 
Palestinian  people  for  their 
right  to  self-determination 
and  a  homeland  in  their  own 
country.  We  support  United 
Nations  resolutions  242  and 
338.  Syria  also  supports  an  in- 
ternational conference  on  the 
issue,  including  both  super- 
powers, held  under  U.N. 
auspices. 

We  support  the  two  Arab 
League  summits  in  Rabat, 
Morocco  and  the  'Fa.splan" 
developed  there.  Any  solution 
must  be  according  to  the 
Arab  consensus  at  this  sum- 
mit. The  Palestinians  must 
return  to  their  hon  eland  in 
Palestine  under  the  Right  of 
Return. "They have  lis right 
according  to  U.N.  rt     lutions. 
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Rating  professors  might  be  fie/pful 


Back  in  the  1950's  when  Elvis  "the 
Pelvis"  Presley  rocked  onto  the 
music  scene,  mothers  across  the 
country  were  appalled  by  his  sug- 
gestive croonings  and  erotic  gyra- 
tions. When  the  King  of  Rock  'n  Roll 
performed  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show, 
cameras  filmed  him  only  from  the 
waist  up,  chalking  up  a  resounding 
victory  for  '50's  Moral  Consciousness. 

The  teens  of  that  generation  are 
now  mothers  themselves  -  and  in 
some  cases  the  wives  of  senators.  A 
few  of  them  are  having  problems  with 
musical  artists  like  Prince,  who 
melodizes  about  women  mastur- 
bating in  hotel  lobbies,  and  Frankie 
Goes  to  Hollywood,  who  sings  the 
praises  of  gay  sex  Parents,  these 
women  say,  should  be  warned  about 
the  evils  that  await  their  children 
when  they  buy  best-selling  albums. 

And  what  better  way  to  offer  warn- 
ing than  by  using  a  rating  system? 
When  Johnny  comes  home  proudly 
bearing  his  new  record.  Mom  need  on- 
ly look  at  the  jacket  to  see  if  its  lyrics 
advocate  violence  (V),  drug  or 
alcohol  use  (D/A),  or  explicit  sex  (X). 


Needless     to    say,     the     nation's 
bleeding  heart  liberals  immediately 

off  the  cuff 


jumped  on  the  ACLU  bandwagon,  cry- 
mg  "censorship."  Before  reacting 
with  such  fervor,  the  leftists  should 
have  given  some  thought  to  the  good 
women's  proposal...  they  just  might 
be  onto  something.  Rating  lables 
could  become  a  helpful  tool  for 
avoiding  corruption  in  every  part  of 
life,  especially  here  at  college. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  bi-annual 
process  of  class  registration. 
Freshmen  and  transfer  students  have 
no  idea  what  evils  they  will  face  once 
they  get  in  the  classroom.  Some 
literature  professors  delight  in  identi- 
fying all  trees  and  fence  posts,  no 
matter  how  innocuous,  as  phallic 
symbols.  The  average  volcano 
becomes  an  image  of  sexual  awaken- 
ing and  the  normally  harmless  word, 
"quaint,"  derives  a  new  and  unsavory 
connotation. 

Hoping  to  avoid  such  obscenity, 
some  young   innocents   sign   up   tor 


Children's  Literature  class,  only  to 
learn  that  something  kinky  was  going 
on  between  Little  Red  and  the  Wolf, 
and  that  Gretyl  was  pretty  tight  with 
'ol  Hansel.  Few  college  students  are 
stout-hearted  enough  to  endure  these 
devastating  revelations. 

That's  where  the  rating  system 
comes  in  handy. 

In  the  College  catalogue,  professors 
who  are  consistent  phallic  symbol 
finders  would  have  a  telling  "P"  plac- 
ed next  to  their  names.  Courses  like 
Children's  Lit,  that  deal  with  rape,  in- 
cest, and  other  sexually  explicit  mat- 
ters, would  get  an  "A"  rating,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  label  established  so  long 
ago  by  Nathanial  Hawthorne. 

Of  course,  sex  isn't  the  only 
dangerous  topic.  Classes  dealing  with 
the  nuclear  arms  race  can  be  very 
upsetting.  An  "M,"  (for  mushroom 
cloud )  would  properly  warn  sensitive 
students.  As  most  McCarthy  ad- 
vocates would  agree,  allowing  young 
adults  to  discuss  Marxist/Lenin 
theory  in  the  classroom  could  put  the 
very  future  of  the  Great  Land  of  Ours 
in  jeopardy.  A  resounding  "R"  label 
(for  "Commie  Red")  is  the  best 
answer. 


bySuedePasquale 

There's  no  need  to  stop  at  class  and 
professor  ratings.  Walking  into  an  un- 
familiar dorm  room  here  on  campus 
is  often  like  crossing  the  Great  Divide 
into  uncharted  territory.  Patterned 
after  the  system  used  with  movies, 
ratings  placed  above  each  student's 
door  could  prove  informative. 

The  gentle  "G"  rating  would  be 
reserved  for  those  innocent  Minta 
Martin  dwellers  who  love  frilly 
bedspreads,  pink  and  the  Care  Bears 
(in  that  order).  For  the  more  risque 
women  who  insist  on  giving  Chippen- 
dale's posters  prominent  spots  on 
their  walls,  a  "PG-13"  label  might  be 
in  order. 

The  "R"  rating  would  appear  most 
frequently  on  the  Writer's  Floor  in 
Caroline  Hall,  where  inhabitants 
seem  to  take  an  inordinate  amount  of 
pleasure  in  displaying  original  verse 
of  a  pornographic  and  politically 
subversive  nature.  The  dreaded  "X" 
would  be  bestowed  on  those  moral 
degenerates  who  flaunt  Playboy 
centerfolds  on  their  closet  doors  and 
wittily  disguise  their  giant  bongs  as 
flowerpots. 


Security  holds  down  campus  theft 


byMattKeUer 

Imagine  returning  to  your 
room  after  a  long  day  of 
classes  and  a  tough  practice, 
you  find  your  door  ajar  but 
take  no  notice  figuring  your 
roommate  is  in.  You  enter  the 
room  and  find  your  belong- 
ings pilfered,  valuables  gone, 
and  life  in  a  shambles. 

This  is  a  scenario  played 
out  all  too  frequently  on  col- 
lege campuses  nationwide. 
But  what  about  here  at 
Washington  College?  Gerald 
Roderick,  head  of  security 
has  good   news.   So  far  this 


semester  there  have  been  on- 
ly two  reported  incidents  of 
theft.  Both  were  of  personal 
property  and  occurred  in  dor- 
matories. 

One  freshman  lost  a  ring  of 
considerable  personal  and 
monetary  value.  "I  feel  very 
disturbed  that  I  could  not  set 
down  something  for  a  matter 
of  minutes  without  it  being 
picked  up, "  said  the  student. 

Another  student,  who  lost 
nearly  $100,  said  "I  have 
become  so  suspicious  of 
everyone,  even  my  roommate 
and  close  friends.  What  has 


society  sunk  to?  Is  anyone 
trustworthy  anymore?" 

Security,  "after  getting  all 
the  relevant  facts,"  said 
Roderick,  will  "immediately 
contact  the  Chestertown 
Police  Department.  The  town 
police  then  take  over  the  in- 
vestigation, with  W.C.  securi- 
ty assisting  when  needed. 

Roderick  pointed  out  that 
the  number  of  thefts  has  drop- 
ped dramatically-  in  the  past 
five  years.  He  attributes  this 
to  the  development  of  a  full- 
time  security  service  at  the 
College. 
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Kentronics 

Cross  Street 

Chestertown,  Md.  21(20 

Phone:  778-54M 


tJ^  Brambles 

MENSWEAR 


"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

PHONE 
(301)778-6090 


DOWNTOWN 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620 


Under  New  Management 

C-Town  Liquors,  Inc. 

Dave  and  Sandy  Eason 

Formerly  Jim 's  Liquors 

511  Washington  Avenue 

Chestertown,  Md.  •  778-2988 


Come  See  New  Addition 
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e< 


Liquor  l/\/i 

Coldest  Beer  in  Town! 
We  Stock  Kegs! 


'^e 


Every  Wednesday  Save  10%  Off  On 

750  ml.  Wine 

Case  Discount 

IMo  Party  Too  Big  or  Small 


Rt.  213  South 

Across  from  Bowling  Alley 

Phone:  778-26S6 


Hours: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Frl.:9-5 

Wed.-Thurs.:  f-S 

Sot.:  9-12 


EMILY  HAIRDRESSER 

Call  or  Stop  by  for  our 
"Suntana  Sun  System" 

10  Sessions  —  $45.00  5  Sessions  —  $25.00 

1  Session  —  $6.00 


A  full  service  salon  featuring 
Redkin  -  Paul  Mitchell  -  Matrix 


'    WINNER  OF 

ACADEMY 
AWARDS 

;[i'  ■  — /\(  /(  ni\i,—    - 

II      BEST  PICTURE 


V\     ALSO  INCLUDING  f     ^' 

Best  Actor       Best  Director 

F.  Murray  Abraham 


MUoa  Forman 


..SWJLZAENT2, ,„  .  MJ LOS  TORMAN  -  PETER  SHAITZirS  AMACfUS 

F  MURRAY  ABRAHAM      TOM  HULCE      ELEABETH  KRJUIXX 

SIMDNCAIXOV     XrtDOTUa     GHRJSTTNE  EBERSCLE     jaTlEVJCKES    OUXLU  KAV 

SZ  MICHAEL  HAUSMAN  .  BESTHL  CKLSSON  SS  MgOSLff/  CtOStlCEK 

Ji^gqWFVH  I  F  MAHRTVyB  SZl  PKHtlZlA  "^^l  BRANEEN5TEIN  ita^i^ TTYIA  THAJtf 

..JSX^P^TER  SHATTER  .-_.  SULX  2A£>rrz  -_  MILOS  fOMW 


Bill  Smith  •  Fri.,  Sun.,  Mon. 
Students  »1. 00 


v.v.-vmnwMMrMunMvnviwwtvwv. . 


'/'.xxt»A<.».^^jfcr.v*.i'*^'«i«'«'*4.v 
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Magician's  book  collection  holds  tricks  of  trade 


by  Jack  Gilden 

Perhaps  the  most  intrigu- 
ing figure  in  the  entire  realm 
of  ttie  entertainment  world  is 
the  magician.  He  defies 
physics,  offends  philosophy, 
and  fools  people  who  are  try- 
ing not  to  befooled. 

The  subject  of  magic  is 
surely  fascinating.  The  idea 
that  one  can  control  and 
manipulate  nature  by  simply 
uttering  a  word  or  waving  a 
wand  is  incredible.  While  we 
watch  the  magician  we 
believe  that  he  performs 
miracles,  not  because  we 
think  he  can,  but  because  we 
like  to  think  he  can. 

Unfortunately,  the  magi- 
cian has  recently  lost  much  of 
his  popularity.  With  a  few 
notable  exceptions  the  art  of 
performing  magic  has 
become  increasingly  more 
rare,  which  is  quite  sad  con- 
sidering that  magicians  have 
deep  roots  in  western  culture 
(and  eastern),  having  been 
mentioned  in  books  dating  as 
far  back  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Luckily,    Washington    Col- 

ge  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
preserve  the  ancient  art.  Dr. 
A.  J.  Delario  (also  known  as 
Mr.  Magic)  a  semi-retired 
radiologist  in  Chestertown, 
and  an  amateur  magician 
since  the  1930's,  has  been 
quietly  donating  some  of  his 
magic  books  to  the  Miller 
Library. 

Since  1976  Dr.  Delario  has 
been  giving  several  volumes 
a  year  from  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  "one  of  the  better 
collections  of  magic  books  in 


Restricted  access  to  volumes  in  Miller  Library 


the   country."    However,    he' 
says   that  what   Washington 
College  now  possesses  is  just 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

"1  have  a  library  of 
( magic )  books  that  is  over  400 
volumes  strong,  and  I  would 
like  to  donate  all  of  them  to 
the  school,"  he  said.  "Fur- 
thermore, I  have  a  large  col- 
lection of  magic  tricks  and  I 
would  like  to  give  those  items 
as  well.  Washington  College 


could  house  an  entire 
museum  of  magic 
memorabilia." 

Are  magic  books  and  tricks 
something  the  college  would 
want  to  possess?  Do  they 
have  any  academic  value? 
According  to  Professor  Rick 
Davis  of  the  drama  depart- 
ment, the  acquisition  could  be 
invaluable. 

"You  cannot  talk  about  the 
American     theatre     without 


mentioning  the  magician," 
said  Davis.  "People  like 
Houdini  were  excellent  per- 
formers and  actors.  Magic  in 
this  country  is  no  longer  as 
popular  as  it  once  was,  but  it 
is  no  doubt  an  art  form  that 
needs  to  be  preserved  and 
remembered." 

The  general  feeling  is  that 
accepting  Dr.  Delario's  offer 
would  be  an  excellent  idea. 
The  memorabilia  would  add 


J.C.  Dodd 
Dist.  Co. 

East'  ^Maryland 


The  Loch  Haven 

Unisex  Styling 

778-6900 

Open  Monday-Saturday 


tiiiiilhiif 

featuring 

Weekend  Entertainment 
by  Dave  Brand 


"Halloween  Costume  Party" 

Saturday,  October  26 
5  p.m.  -  midnight 

prizes  awarded 

entertainment  by  Dave  Brand 

no  admission/no  cover 

Dinner  by  reservation 

-778-2100- 

..Q.?.!.l?j9.r..Y.9..y/.t'5?i''*!iY  p?.''*y  p'^j?®i^ 


something  unique  to  a  school 
that  prides  itself  on  being 
unusual.  Unfortunately,  the 
idea  also  has  a  fair  share  of 
problems. 

Professor  Davis  is  quick  to 
note  that  there  are  "definitely 
problems  in  regard  to  where 
the  equipment  would  be  hous- 
ed," but  feels  that  "the  pro- 
blem is  not  insurmountable." 

Another  problem  would  be 
that  of  the  magician's  code; 
that  is  keeping  secret  how  the 
tricks  operate.  If  the  collec- 
tion were  housed  here  the 
code  would  create  a  paradox 
of  sorts:  How  could  students 
benefit  from  material  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  use? 

Dr.  Delario  answers  that 
problem  by  suggesting  that 
only  those  with  an  expressed 
and  serious  interest  actually 
be  allowed  to  see  the  inner- 
workings  of  the  tricks,  or 
read  the  books.  However,  the 
tricks  should  be  displayed  so 
that  those  with  a  casual  fancy 
can  see  magic  closely  and 
perhaps  increase  their  in- 
terest. 

Bringing  the  memorabilia 
here  is  still  merely  an  idea. 
However,  if  the  College 
chooses  to  accept  the  offer 
than  a  fascinating  piece  of 
Americana  will  be  preserved. 
An  entire  chunk  of  history 
will  be  saved  and  time  will  be 
defied  without  so  much  as  ut- 
tering  a  single 
"abracadabra." 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


The  Gold  Mine 

Specializing  in  14-carat 
and  fashion  jewelry 

10%  off  with  this  Coupon 
778-3121 

Next  to  Roy  Roger's 


gallery 
5 

Baskets  Paintings 
Pottery  Sculpture 
Classes    Jewelry 


117  South  Cross  Street 

Chestertown,  MD  21620 

.....3ftWJ.8..34S3..-..s. 
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"Dangerous"  lyrics, 
prose  on  display 


by  Thomas  Schuster 

Looking  for  a  new  album? 
How  about  a  book  that  con- 
tains "sick  words  from  the 
mouths  of  demon-possessed 
people?"  Yes  folks,  the  forces 
of  paranoia,  naivete,  and 
frigidity  are  upon  us. 

This  week  the  Elm  is  proud 
(?! )  to  list  just  some  of  the 
albums  and  books  whose  con- 
tent is  considered  either  too 
obscene,  too  violent,  or  too 
dangerous  by  some  members 
of  our  society.  We  wish  you 
plenty  of  reading  and  listen- 
ing enjoyment. 

Song  Lyrics 
The  following  excerpts  are 
from  songs  targeted  by  The 
Parents  Music  Resource 
Center  (PMRC)  for  objec- 
tionable lyrics.  The  group 
proposes  the  following  rating 
system:  (X)  profane  or  sex- 
ually explicit,  (O)  occult, 
(D/A)  drugs  or  alcohol,  and 
(V)  violent. 

group:  Motley  Crue 
song:  "Bastard" 

rating :  V 

"Out  go  the  lights 

In  goes  the  knife 

Pull  out  his  lite 

Consider  that 

bastard  dead..." 


group:  Def  Leppard 

song:  "Highn'  Dry" 

rating:  D/A 

"I  got  my  whiskey 

I  got  my  wine 

I  got  my  woman 

and  this  time  the 

lights  are  going  out..." 

group:  Twisted  Sister 
song:  "We're  Not  Gonna 
Take  It" 

rating:  V 
"...we're  right 
we're  free 
we'U  fight 
you'Usee 
we're  not  gonna 
take  it..." 

group :  Prince  and 

The  Revolution 

song:  "Darling Nikki" 

rating:  X 

"I  knew  a  girl 

named  Nikki 

I  guess  you  could 

say  she  was 

a  sex  fiend 

I  met  her  in 

a  hotel  lobby 

Masturbating  with 

a  magazine" 

Books 

The  following  titles  were 
taken  from  a  list  of  books  that 
various  people  across  the  na- 
tion    have     described     as 


W 


Wanted:  $60.00  PER  HUNDRED  PAID  for 
remaiUng  letters  from  home'  Send  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  informa- 
tion/application Associate.'?,  Box  95-B. 
Roselle,  N.J.  07203. 


classifieds 


anted 


Wanted:  Student  Union  workers.  Must  be  21 
s  o(  age  or  older  For  applications, 
pleasr  see  Pete  Dugan  or  Eleanor  Horine  in 
the  Student  Center 


Wanted;   P;irl  time  work  available  at  local 

ina,-Mo  esperience  neues.sary.  flexible 
hou^^■  Cull  64B-57fl9  from  9-5:00  p. m 


Help  Wanted:  Child  care  in  home  for  two 
children  aucs  5  and  12.  Need  c;ir  Call  Libby 
348-5800.  


Wanted:  ResUurant  Hosl/llostess.  Ex- 
perience preferred.  Hours  necotiiihlc.  Con- 
tact, inpe 


i.Great  Oak  I^ndint;  EOE. 


announcements 


The  Wit^liuiKlii"  Ciillct;i-  Campus  Christian 
Fellowship  ineel^  9:30  p  m.  Wednesdays  in 
the  Caroline  Hall  lounge.  All  students  and 
faculty  welcomi 


The  W  C  Concert  Band  is  looking  for  i; 
lercsted  musicians.  Contact  Or.  Parcell  i 
the  Fine  Arts  lluildinK  for  more  inlormajim 


Need  a  ride  somewhere"  Why  not  advertise 
here.  Over  lOOO  editions  of  the  ElM  go  out 
weekly.  People  do  read  the  classifieds.  Vi 
ustdid! ^^^^^^^—^^^ 


Anyone  interested  in  joining  the  College 
Community  Concert  Choir  contact  Kathy 
Mills  at  cxt-  35a  i\Ieml>ership  is  open  to  all 
interested  sinners.  


To  advertise  in  the  Elm  Classifieds,  write 
your  message  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  place 
it  along  with  your  payment  to  either  of  Uie 
Elm  mailboxes,  or  send  to  Sue  De  Pasquale 
or  Bill  Faust  through  the  campus  mail.  Ads 
must  bv  m  the  Wednesday  before  the  desired 
Fridiiv  publication  by  7:00  p.m  The  cost  is 
JJ.OO  for  the  first  Iwenlv  wonLs  and  8c  for 
cJ^jJditmnaUio^^^^^_^^^^^^^ 


ICvl  ll'»    VNI 

Donuts.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breikfasl  5  AM   ■  1 1  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Mon  -Sal.5  A.M  -6P  M. 

Sundav5  A.M  -2P.M 


Banned  books  on  display.  Shown  are  some  of  the  censored  volumes  found  in  Miller  Library. 


everything  from  "por- 
nographic" to  "communi.";!" 
The  complete  list  is  on 
display  in  Miller  Library. 

title: 

The  Rolling  Stone  Illustrated 
History  of  Rock  and  Roll 
editor: 
Jim  Miller 

"it  will  cause  our  children  to 
become  immoral  and  inde- 
cent" 

tiUe: 

The  Diary  of  Ann  Frank 

author: 

Ann  Frank 

termed  "a  real  downer" 


The  Elm  Advisor  is  a  new  bi-weekly  col- 
umn offered  on  the  Features  page  to 
research  and  answer  responsible  questions 
on  all  topics.  Questions  may  be  sent 
through  the  campus  mail  to  Tom  Schuster 
or  dropped  off  at  the  Elm  Office. 


Live  Entertainment 
at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 

"Rugged  Country" 

Saturday,  October  S 
8:30-12:30 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


tiUe: 

The  Hite  Report  on  Male  Sex- 
uality 
author: 
Shere  Hite 

"inappropriate    for    the 
development    of    moral 
character    in    children    or 
anyone  for  that  matter" 
UUe: 

American    Heritage    Dic- 
tionary 
publisher: 
Houghton  Mifflin 
cited    for     ■objectionable 
language" 
title: 
Steppenwolf  


author: 

Hermann  Hesse 
cited  for  "references  to  les- 
bianism,    hermaphroditism, 
sexual  perversion,  drug  use. 
murder  and  insanity" 

title: 

The  Headless  Horseman 
Rides  Tonight  and  Other 
Poems  to  Trouble  Your  Sleep 

author: 

Jack  Prelutsky 

cited  "because  it  was  too 
frightening  for  young 
children  to  read" 


m^  yardstick 


FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS.  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 


325  High  street 

Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

778-0049 


...to  a  year  'round,  beautiful  tan! 

Ou:  SunTana  SunSystem  guarantees  you  a  glorious,  radiant  tan  that 
you  can  keep  all  year  long.  A  tan  you  achieve  with  soft,  comfortable  and 
SAFE  U.V.A,  light  and  \«ithout  all  the  burning,  peeling  and  flaking  you 
get  in  natural  sunlight.  Our  SunSystem  is  GUARANTEED  to  tan  anyone 
who  tans  in  the  sun.  .while  you  relax  in  cool  comfort. 

We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about  this  exciting  new  way  to  tan.  A  single 
visit  will  convince  you. 

The  Beauty  Lounge 

September  Specials       Phono:  778-2635  or  CO  me 


10  visits  for  $50 

or 

$6  per  visit 


Midtown  Mall 
Chestertown.  MD  21620 

la  Hair  Care  •  Manlcotei  *  Sculptured  Nafls 


by 
today. 


337y2  High  Street,  Chestertown,  MD  •  778-4900 

Serving  Brealifast,  Lunctt, 

Dinner  &  Coclitails 

Lounge  Specials 

Daily  Happy  Hour  5-7  p.m. 

Monday  Night  Football, 

.40'  Drafts 

$1.00  Shooters 

Tuesday,  Shooters  75° 

Wednesday,  Ladies  Nite 

2  fori 

Thursday,  Men's   Jite 

2  fori 

Friday,  Complementary  hors  d'oeuvres 

with  Happy  Hou 

-  WehaveM.T.V.  - 
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sports 

Volleyball  triumphs  in  tourney 


Coach  Fall  is  pleased  with  the  spirit  shown  by  her  sho'women  on  the  volleyball 
squad.  Good  teamwork  led  to  their  resounding  victory  in  Tuesday's  tournament. 


by  Stephanie  Milton 

■We  are  going  at  it  because 
that's  what  it's  all  about  - 
competing."  These  are  the 
wise  and  experienced  words 
of  the  women's  volleyball 
coach.  Penny  Fall. 

Coach  Fall,  who  has  seen 
her  teams  win  and  lose,  in- 
sists that  the  most  integral 
part  of  being  an  accomplish- 
ed athlete  is  wanting  to 
prepare  to  win,  which  is  more 
important  than  winning  itself. 
That  philosophy  is  best  ex- 
emplified by  the  current  con- 
dition of  the  women's 
volleyball  team  which  has 
been  changed  from  varsity  to 
club  status.  Coach  Fall  stated 
emphatically.  "The  change  is 
merely  a  technicality.  The  on- 
ly difference  is  that  we  are  no 
longer  eligible  tor  the  NCAA 
championships." 

The  shift  in  status  has  in  no 
way  affected  the  team's 
_  schedule.  Neither  has  it  had 
I  any  noticeable  affect  on  the 
»  intensity  of  the  girls'  play. 
5  "The  girls  seem  to  be  work- 
|g  ing  as  hard  in  practice  and  in 
s  games  as  in  previous  years," 
«  said  Coach  Fall.  "If  anything, 
I  they  are  working  harder." 
°-  Coach  Fall  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  dedication  that 
the  girls  have  been  showing  is 
not   a   sign   that   they    have 


taken  a  win-at-all  costs  at- 
titude. Instead,  the  girls  have 
been  following  Coach  Fall's 
philosophy  that  the  complete 
devotion  of  the  player  is  the 
most  important  thing  when 
competing. 

Even  if  the  players  do  not 
find  winning  very  important, 
they  have  become  quite  good 
at  it.  The  team  is  sporting  a  7- 
4  record  so  far  this  season 
having  "played  nothing  but 
tough  teams,"  Fall  said. 

In  a  tournament  played  last 
weekend,  the  Sho'women 
finished  third,  defeating 
rivals  Franklin  and  Marshall, 
Swarthmore,  and  Wilkes  Col- 
leges. The  competition  at  the 
tournament  was  considered 
to  be  of  respectable  caliber. 

Despite  the  team's  com- 
petitive play  they  have  drawn 


relati\  Iv  f<>\i  fans. 
Freshmai  Dawn  Dams  feels 
that  the  team  could  perform 
even  better  in  front  of  a 
crowd.  "If  people  would  come 
and  watch  our  games  it  would 
inspire  us  to  play  well  for  the 
school,"  she  said. 

Coach  Pall  believes  that  the 
squad  is  "playing  a  brand  of 
volleyball  that  is  worth  see- 
ing." 

On  October  llth  and  12th. 
Washington  College  will  be 
sponsoring  the  10th  Annual 
Washington  College  Invita- 
tional Volleyball  Tourna- 
ment. The  competition  for- 
mat is  round  robin.  The 
favorite  to  win  the  touma- 
m  e  n  t  is  currently 
Elizabethtown.  and  the  rest  of 
the  field  is  expected  to  be 
very  strong  as  well. 


Runners  lacked  steam 


Last  Saturday,  on  their 
home  course,  the  WC  cross- 
country team  lost  to  both 
Washington  and  IVIonroe  and 
Washington  and  Lee, 
although  narrowly  to  the  lat- 
ter. 

The  Sho'men's  per- 
formance  was  hindered  by  in- 
juries, however  those  who 
were  fit  run,  Sean  Ireton, 
29:22,   and   Victor   DeSantis, 


33:10,  took  the  twu  top  spots 
for  the  squad,  with  Lars 
Henrikson  and  Chris  Dodson 
in  the  next  two  positions. 

WC  alumnus  ani  veteran 
runner,  Chris  Buchheister  is 
the  new  assistant  coach.  He 
feels  the  team  will  have  four 
strong  lead  runners  when 
Charles  Foster  and  John 
Cummings  return  for  next 
week's  dual  meet  against 
Loyola. 


Word  Processing  101. 


There  Ls  a  grim  re:ilit\-  of  colles^e  life  that  voii 
may  or  may  not  be  acquainted  with. 

l\piiiR.  No,  make  tliat  lioiirs  of  t\]iiiii;.  ItelseK 
\\li\  yoii  should  consider  a  Macintosh™ 

With  programs  like  MacW'rite™  and  Microsoft " 
Word, yon  can  compose, edit,  move  paragraphs. and 
change  t>pe  sizes  and  st\'les  with  one  finger  Which 
can  come  in  ver\'  hand\.  (Especiallv  if  thats  the 
way  yon  txjie. )  And  thats  just  one  example  of  how- 
Macintosh  helps  suidents  work  smarter,  quicker  and 
more  creati\ely. 

Tlie  good  newN,  is,  with  Macintosh  vou  don't 
ha\'e  to  know  anything  about  computers 
to  use  one.  Tlie  better  news  is,  you  donf     _g_ 
ha\'e  to  know  anything  about  wliite 
out,  either 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CONTACT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 
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Sho'men  soccer  frustrated 


by  Joseph  Stewart 

Pressure,  frustration,  and 
pain  are  ample  adjectives  to 
de.scribe  the  feelings  surroun- 
ding the  Sho'men  soccer  team 
this  season.  "I.ucl^y"  could 
also  be  a  good  description  of 
an  underconfident  team 
which  has  thus  far  scrambled 
to  a  3-3-1  record  against  the 
easy  part  of  this  year's 
schedule...  with  the  killer 
games  yet  to  come. 

Coach  Bowman  has  been 
extremely  critical  towards 
the  Sho'men's  play,  calling 
the  team  psychologically  un- 
proven  and  "unable  to  per- 
form fundamental  plays"  on 
the  field.  Bowman  was  ob- 
viously not  shouting  untrue 
criticisms  as  he  went  on  to 
say  that  ho  was  also 
"dis.satisfied  with  the  job  the 
coaches  have  done,"  in- 
cluding himself. 

Although  a  Wednesday  win 
over  St.  Marys  (1-0)  could 
prove    to    be    a    confidence 


builder,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Washington  College  play- 
ing St.  Marys  is  like  the  New 
York  Yankees  playing 
baseball  against  a  church 
Softball  team.  Bowman 
pointed  out  that  the  win  eeked 
out  by  the  Sho'men  was 
lucky;  it  should  have  been  a 
massacre. 

Perhaps  the  weak  win  is 
most  likely  the  aftermath  of  a 
maiming  last  Saturday  at  the 
hands  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall. In  losing  6-0,  the 
Sho'men  proved  that  inex- 
perience and  a  porous 
defense  will  cause  a  blowout. 
Behind  1-0  at  the  end  of  the 
first  halt,  the  flood  gates 
opened  as  the  Sho'men  not  on- 
ly lost  physical,  but  also  men- 
tal, control  of  the  game. 

On  Saturday,  the  team  will 
play  away  against  Swar- 
thmore,  a  team  which  Coach 
Bowman  has  described  as 
"superior."  A  close  loss 
would  be  very  encouraging. 


Center  halfback  Cathy  Kilroy  baUles  a  Notre  Dame  opponent  tor  [he  ball  as  teammate  Lisa  Chasanov  (141  looks  on 
The  Sho'women  went  on  to  win  Tuesday's  contest  I-Q  — 


Sailing  club  welcomes  novices 


By  John  Owen 

The  1986  Washington  Col- 
lege Sailing  Club  is  making  a 
rapid     recovery    from    last 


Theta  softball  tourney  a  big  hit 


The  Theta  Chi  fraternity  in- 
troduced the  "Theta  Fall 
Classic"  to  Washington  Col- 
lege for  the  first  time  last 
Saturday,  September  21). 

It  consisted  of  an  elaborate 
Softball  tournament  involving 
twelve  teams:  each  fraterni- 
ty sponsored  a  team  (the 
Thetas  had  two  teams),  one 
off-campus  team,  two  SGA 
teams,  the  'King  James' 
team,  the  W.C.  Fielders,'  one 
team  headed  by  John 
Nostrant,  and  the  Surf  and 
Turf'  team. 


The  first  and  second  rounds 
of  the  tournament  were  held 
Saturday,  and  the  semi-finals 
and  final  rounds  on  Sunday. 
In  the  semi-finals,  'Surf  and 
Turf  won  over  the  Thetas, 
and  John  Nostrant's  team 
won  over  the  Sigmas.  It  came 
right  down  to  the  wire  during 
the  final  round,  but  the  'Surf 
and  Turf'  team  finally  beat 
out  Nostrant's  team. 

Much  of  the  credit  goes  to 
Tom  McVan,  captain  of  the 
winning  Surf  and  Turf'  team, 
and  to  pitchers  Irene 
Nicholaidis  and  Sara  Welch. 


During  the  games,  the 
Thetas  sold  beer,  coke,  and 
roast  beef  sandwiches,  and 
played  music  continuously. 
"A  special  thanks  goes  to  the 
administration  and  to  Securi- 
ty for  letting  us  serve 
alcohol,"  cited  Theta  Presi- 
dent Richard  Bagby.  The 
weekend  went  off  without  a 
hitch. 

The  Theta  Fall  Classic  will 
be  annual  from  now  on.  Next 
year,  the  Thetas  not  only  hope 
to  see  more  people  involved, 
but  a  faculty  team  playing  as 
well.  


/ 


otes  from  the  kitche 


\ 


by  Darrell  Jester 
The  Washington  College 
Dining  Service  will  sponsor  a 
lecture/action  series  this 
Tuesday,  October  8  in  Hynson 
Lounge,  entitled  "Food  For  a 
Better  World."  It  will  feature 
a  vegetarian  dinner  from  4:45 
p.m.  to6:30p.m. 

The  buffet  will  feature: 
Salad  Bar,  Hot  Chicken 
Salad,  Special-K  Loaf,  Baked 
Potato  Bar,  Fresh  Steamed 
Broccoli,  cheese  and  fruit. 
The  buffet  is  free  of  charge  to 
boarding  students  and  costs 
?3.75  for  guests. 

From  6:30  to  7:00  p.m., 
Maryann  Miernick,  the  Dieti- 
tian at  Princeton  University 
will  talk  on  nutrition.  Some  of 
the  highlights  of  her  talk  will 
be  on  how  to  evaluate  nutri- 
tion information,  the  nutri- 
tional aspects  of  the  W.C.D.S. 
menu  cycle  and  the  "W( inn- 
ing) C(hoice)  Menu,"  and 
also  the  NACUFS  Region  II 
•■Nutri  Network."  All  boar- 
ding students  are  encouraged 
to  attend  the  dinner  and  lec- 
ture. 

Help  wanted  sheets  are  now 
posted  for  the  upcoming 
catering  events.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  working  please 
feel  free  to  sign  up. 


Coley  Charlie  Laura 


Ye  Olde  Towne  Barber  &  Stylists 


A&P  Parking  Lot 
Chestertown,  Maryland  21620 


open 
Monday-Saturday 


phone 
778-4771 


year's  lack  of  leadership. 
There  is  a  new  crew  on  board 
-  Joe  Dubose,  president; 
John  Owen,  vice-president; 
Kathy  Fricke,  treasurer;  and 
Patty  Wiencke,  secretary. 
All  of  the  officers  are  very  en- 
thusiastic about  the  plans  for 
this  year's  club. 

For  all  those  people  who 
are  about  to  turn  the  page 
because  you  don't  know  how 
to  sail,  sailing  lessons  are  be- 
ing offered  tor  beginners. 
Those  who  already  know  how 
to  sail,  but  have  never  raced 
are  in  luck  also.  There  will  be 
races  almost  every  weekend 
as  long  as  weather  permits. 

The  club  has  at  its  disposal 
a  27-foot  sloop  called  "The 
Alacrity."  Interested  in  cruis- 
ing at  night?  "The  Alacrity" 
will  be  making  weekend 
voyages  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  This  boat  will  also  be  the 


Congratulations 
Kristin  and  Mark  Ritchie 


Love, 
YourZeta  Sisters 


Tonight 

Attitude  Adjustment  Hour 

in  the 

C-House,  5:00-7:30 

Serving  Mozzarella  Sticks 


site  for  some  of  the  picnics 
and  parties  the  club  is 
scheduling. 

Aside  from  the  activities 
being  scheduled,  is  the 
material  side  of  the  club.  To- 
day the  club's  facilities  in- 
clude a  fleet  of  tour  lasers 
(small,  quick  sailboats),  a 
Sunbird  (16-foot  sloop),  and 
"The  Alacrity."  The  club  has 
more  boats  coming,  including 
at  least  one  more  big  boat. 
Both  indoor  and  outdoor  hous- 
ing tor  sailboards  will  soon  be 
available. 

All  the  club  needs  now  is 
student  support!  Anyone  in- 
terested in  sailing  at  all, 
(even  those  who  don't  know 
how)  are  invited  to  talk  to 
Joe,  John,  Kathy,  or  Patty. 
Joe  and  John  can  be  found  in 
Talbot  112,  usually  after  9:00 
p.m.  on  weeknights.  Kathy 
lives  in  Queen  Anne's  House 


ihe  survivor  ins'iino' 


It's  surviving  in  style. 

Herman  Survivors  know  how  to  live  on  city  streets, 
country  roads,  just  about  everywhere.  They're  guaranteed 
waterproof.  And  have  a  special  ^t^ 
Insole  designed  for  moisture     ^^^g^M^ 
absorption  and  easy  removal     ^rm  TIM  rrsif  Ml  tj'^ 
for  washing  This  year,  3|J  |%f  1  ftflit^ 

Survival  Is  In 


Paul's  Shoe  Store 


Complete  Footwear  Service  and  Supplies 

P.O.  Box  654-227  High  Streef 

Chestertown,  Moryland  21620 

Phone  778-2860 


Greeks  have  fun 
without  a  party 


Heave-ho! 


Zetas  show  Iheir  strength  at  last  Saturday's  Greek  festivities.  The  fraternities  and 
sororities  ail  competed  to  demonstrate  their  spirit  in  their  traditional  fall  games. 


by  Wendy  Clarke 

"Greek  Day  brings  unity  to 
fraternities  and  sororities 
and  stiows  that  we  Icnow  how 
to  have  fun  without  a  party." 
This  statement,  made  by 
Panhellenic  President  Jobe 
Jones  sums  up  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Greelt  week 
Celebration  held  on  Saturday, 
October  5th. 

AOii's,  AXO's,  ZTA's,  KA's 
and  Theta's  turned  out  to 
compete  for  their  respective 
I  fraternities,  and  as  expected, 
the  KA's  placed  first  in  the 
overall  competition.  The 
women  of  ZTA  placed  second, 
and  the  AXO's  took  third 
place.  Reflecting  on  his 
fraternity's  win,  KA  presi- 
dent Rick  Wheeler  said  "It 


was  a  hard  fought  battle,  but 
we  enjoyed  sharing  the  spoils 
of  victory  with  the  other 
Greeks." 

Among  the  events  held  this 
year  were  the  sack  race, 
obstacle  course,  piggy-back 
race,  waterballoon  toss  and 
egg  toss.  The  annual  tug-of- 
war  was  modified  this  year  to 
Men  against  Women,  and  the 
women  won  by  a  large 
margin. 

The  "pie  assassins"  kept 
everyone  looking  over  their 
shoulder  waiting  for  a  pie  in 
the  face,  but  as  in  past  years, 
they  went  over  well. 

The  prediction  for  the  1986 
Greek  Games  is  that  one  of 
the  women's  teams  will  win, 
but  that  remains  to  be  seen. 


Typewriters  becoming  obsolete 


Macintosh  computers  growing  popular  on  campus 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 

Along  with  the  traditional  pencils, 
pens  and  paper,  Washington  College 
students  now  have  a  new  academic 
tool  available  to  them  -  the  Macintosh 
Computer. 

Since  the  Academic  Computing 
Committee,  chaired  by  Dean 
Elizabeth  Baer,  formed  last  year  to 
encourage  faculty  and  students  to  use 
the  machines  in  their  work,  use  of  the 
Apple  Macintosh  has  increased  at  the 
Computing  Center  and  some  have 
been  purchased  tor  Miller  Library. 

"Twice  as  many  people  come  here 
to  use  them  as  came  last  year,"  said 
Rebecca  Smith,  a  senior  business  ma- 
jor who  has  worked  at  the  Center 
since  last  January. 

In  addition  to  the  microcomputers 
and  printers  that  students  can  use  to 
Write,  edit  and  print  their  papers,  the 
Center  sponsors  periodic  workshops 
'"explain  software  programs  such  as 
MacWrite  (word  processing)  and 
MacPaint  (graphics).  A  lease  line  to 
Dartmouth  College  allows  students  to 
t'e  in  to  the  computer  services  and 
eommunicate  with  other  Macintosh 
owners  at  the  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire College. 

'We're  trying  to  allow  people  to 
connect  to  the  system  here  from 
"orms,  faculty  offices  or  ad- 
JJiJiistrative  offices."  said  Computing 
Center  Director  Paul  Bishop.  The 
newly  renovated  CuUen  Hall  is  the 
tirst  dorm  to  be  "hard-wired,"  or  ac- 
i^essible  to  the  Center  through  a  plug 
"I  the  wall. 

Miller  Library,  the  latest  link  in  the 
'feation  of  a  campus  wide  computer 


network,  received  six  Macintosh  128's 
and  software  programs  (MacWrite, 
MacPaint  and  Thinktank  tor  outlines ) 
this  summer.  They  are  available  for 
student  use  when  the  library  is  open. 

An  introductory  packet  consisting 
of  an  audio  cassette  disk  and  a 
manual  to  word  processing  on  the 
Macintosh  are  on  closed  reserve  at 
the  circulation  desk.  The  library  also 
houses  copies  of  magazines  for 
Macintosh  and  IBM  computers. 

"It's  not  just  for  computer 
geniuses;  it's  for  everyone,"  said 
Miller  Library  Director  Bill  Tubbs  of 
the  Macintosh. 

Another  member  of  the  Academic 
Computing  Committee,  sociology  pro- 
fessor Steven  Cades,  also  praised  the 
simplicity  of  operating  a  Macintosh, 
saying,  "You  can  learn  to  use  it  as 
easily  as  you  learn  to  drive  an 
automobile." 

Cades,  a  long-time  user  of  com- 
puters, began  word  processing  on  the 
Macintosh  six  years  ago  and  en- 
courages his  students  to  write  their 
papers  on  the  machines. 

"I  quote  President  Cater  to  my 
students.  He  says,  'There  are  no  great 
writers,  only  great  rewriters.'  The 
Macintosh  makes  rewriting  easier," 
Cades  said. 

Senior  Paula  Miller,  a  psychology 
major,  claimed  she  wiU  never  return 
to  typing  her  papers. 

"Everything  you  have  is  on  one 
disk.  You  don't  have  a  bunch  of  rough 
copies  everywhere.  It  helps  you  to  be 
more  organized,"  she  explained. 

The  Apple  Macintosh  5-12  computer 
and  a  "bundle"  -  external  disk  drive, 
printer,  software  and  carrying  case  - 


are  sold  through  the  bookstore  for 
under  $2,500.  This  price,  which  in- 
cludes a  student  discount  from  Ap- 
ple's University  Purchase  Program, 
is  expected  to  remain  through 
December.  Payments  can  be  spread 
over  the  duration  of  the  purchaser's 
years  at  WC,  but  parents  must  sign  a 
letter  accepting  financial  respon- 
sibility. 

According  to  manager  Martin 
Rabat,  the  bookstore  has  sold  about  35 
Macintoshes  since  last  year.  Owners 
can  pay  $30  to  join  a  club  through  Ap- 
ple and  select  from  nearly  a  thousand 


pieces  of  software  created  by  other 
students. 

All  students  will  receive  further 
purchasing  information  about  the 
Macintosh  soon,  said  Dean  Baer,  who 
feels  that  the  computer  is  as  vital  a 
tool  as  an  electric  typewriter. 

•Students  at  Washington  College 
will  graduate  and  go  out  into  a  world 
where  knowledge  of  the  computer  is 
almost  assumed,"  she  said.  "It  begins 
both  aiding  them  to  learn  while 
they're  here  and  gives  them  a  skill 
after  graduation. " 


Junior  Will  Hayes  i,i  among  the  countless  students  Uking  advantage  of  new  computer  facilities  on 
campus,  making  teim  papers  less  of  a  headache. 
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Students  on  committees 


Washington  College  was  not  immune  to  the  social  unrest  so 
prevalent  among  college  campuses  in  the  late  '60s  and  early 
'70s.  In  keeping  with  the  national  mood,  our  Sho'men 
forefathers  passed  a  sweeping  student  Bill  of  Rights  in  May, 
1969,  vastly  expanding  the  rights  we  take  tor  granted  today. 
One  of  the  most  effective  amendments  gave  students  a  voting 
voice  on  standing  faculty  committees;  prior  to  1969,  students 
were  granted  only  limited  representation  and  non-voting 
status  on  most  committees. 

The  amendment  was  a  logical  one,  based  on  the  premise  that 
students,  as  responsible  adults,  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
forge  the  social  and  academic  policies  that  will  directly  affect 
them.  The  SGA  president  was  given  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
pointing students  to  serve  on  such  committees.  Under  the  new 
constitution,  certain  executive  board  members  are  expressly 
required  to  be  on  specified  committees. 

Recently,  some  college  staff  members  have  urged  the  ex- 
amination of  students  on  committees  such  as  Admissions  and 
Academic  Standing,  Financial  Aid,  Academic  Council  and 
Honors  Program,  arguing  that  students  should  not  be  privvy  to 
the  private  financial  records  of  classmates  and  that  student 
decisions  on  curricular  matters  may  be  misguided  and/or  of- 
fensive to  professors.  The  removal  of  students  from  these,  or 
any  committees,  is  entirely  unwarranted  and  would  set 
students  rights  gains  back  at  least  fifteen  years. 

It  is  understandable  that  students  have  never  been 
represented  on  the  Appointments  and  Tenure  Committee, 
since  the  personal  lives  of  faculty  members  are  sometimes 
subjects  of  conversation  -  and  student  evaluation  forms  fill  in 
as  an  effective  voice.  But  there  seems  no  equally  logical 
reason  for  prohibiting  students  from  voting  on  the  Academic 
Council  and  the  Honors  Program  Committee.  The  Academic 
Council  deals  with  topics,  such  as  advising  and  curriculum, 
that  affect  students  on  a  daily  basis.  Disturbing  the  currently 
equal  student/faculty  vote  (6-6)  on  the  committee  would  un- 
fairly skew  effected  policies.  As  for  the  Honors  Program  Com- 
mittee, a  well-informed  student  can  give  an  accurate  indica- 
tion of  how  his  peers  will  receive  proposed  honors  seminars.  It 
is  probably  better  for  professors  to  discover  problems  at  this 
initial  stage  than  to  offer  courses  whose  appeal  will  ultimately 
flounder. 

Legal  precedent  nullities  the  argument  that  students  on  Ad- 
missions and  Academic  Standing  and  Financial  Aid  should  not 
see  their  classmates'  private  files.  The  Buckley  Amendment 
prohibits  such  invasion  of  privacy.  To  comply  with  the  law, 
these  committees  have  made  it  a  practice  in  the  past  to 
schedule  record  review  sessions  between  semesters  when 
students  are  not  on  campus.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  prac- 
tice can't  continue,  allowing  student  representatives  to  remain 
on  the  committees. 

Of  course,  responsibility  is  a  two-way  street.  If  student 
leaders  are  going  to  fight  to  retain  their  voting  status,  they 
must  be  willing  to  attend  committee  meetings  regularly  and 
deliberate  with  level-headedness  and  insight. 
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Thefts  made  at  local  establishment 


I 


I  would  like  to  address  this 
letter  to  a  few  individuals 
rather  than  the  entire  student 
population.  In  the  past  week, 
"Danny's"  has  been  witness 
to  several  thefts. 

To  be  specific :  four  butterf- 
ly decorations  from  the  lady's 
bathroom,  one  potted 
cyclomenia  plant,  17  stemm- 
ed bar  glasses,  two  salt  and 
pepper  sets,  three  ashtrays, 
two  coffee  cups  and  saucers, 
six  pieces  of  silverware  and 
several  packages  of  Lance 
crackers.  These  thefts  oc- 
curred on  Monday  night, 
September  30th,  and  on 
Thursday  night,  October  3rd. 


Washington  College  students 
were  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  customers  on 
these  two  nights. 

As  an  alumnus  of 
Washington  College,  I  have 
always  enjoyed  an  excellent 
rapport  with  the  students  and 
faculty.  However,  I  must  be 
honest  and  say  that  this  past 
week  was  the  absolute  worst 
outbreak  of  theft  and  van- 
dalism that  I  have  seen.  It  is 
always  unfortmiate  that  a  few 
classless  individuals  will 
always  ruin  a  good  thing  for 
the  majority. 

\  As  of  this  writing,  a  few  of 
our  "butterflies"  flew  in  the 


front  door.  I  thank  the  in- 
dividual for  returning  our 
"butterflies."  However,  it 
'would  have  been  a  much 
gutsier  performance  if  our 
butterflies  had  returned  with 
an  apology.  I  would  certainly 
have  more  respect  for  her. 
'  In  the  next  week,  I  would 
Appreciate  the  return  ot  all 
our  property.  Replacement  of 
these  items  is  very  costly, 
Someday  many  of  you  will 
operate  your  own  business 
and  will  appreciate  my  view- 
point. Thank  you  for  taking 
the  time  to  read  this  letter. 

Dan  Jankelunai 


Soccer  article  draws  fire 


As  statistician  for  the 
men's  soccer  team,  1  was 
furious  when  I  read  the  Elm 
article  "Sho'men  soccer 
frustrated."  The  author  of 
this  article  was  not  only  rude 
but  misinformed  as  well. 

I  have  watched  the  soccer 
team  play,  and  I  hardly  feel 
that  'unconfident"  and 
"lucky"  are  fair  words  to 
describe  them.  This  year's 
team  is  young  and  inex- 
perienced, but  everyone  out 
there  works  hard,  and  they 
are  learning  to  play  together 
as  a  team. 

This  is  not  an  easy  thing  tor 
people  who  just  met  a  month 
ago  to  do.  They  are  good  soc- 
cer players,  and  the  games 
they  have  won  were  done  with 
skill  -  not  luck.  The  article 
was  also  wrong  in  implying 
that  the  games  we  have  lost 
so  far  were  the  easy  part  of 
the  schedule. 

Both  Drew  and  Franklin 
and  Marshall  are  excellent 
soccer  teams  with  the  records 
to  prove  it.  Yet  this  year's 
soccer  team  held  the  far  more 
experienced  Franklin  and 
Marshall  team  to  1-0  in  the 


first  half.  I  would  hardly  call 
that  luck.  Last  year's  soccer 
team  won  four  games  all 
season.  This  year's  team  has 
already  won  three  games  and 
tied  one. 

The  men's  soccer  team  has 
taken  nothing  but  abuse  from 
the  school.  How  can  we  ex- 
pect our  soccer  team  to  do. 
well  when  the  school  doesn't 
stand  behind  them?  This  arti- 
cle is  just  one  more  example 


of  the  school's  poor  attituiJe 
It  amazes  me  that  anyone 
could  write  an  article  so  rude 
derogatory  and  Inaccurate 

Since  ihe  author,  Mr 
Stewart,  is  so  quick  to  put  the 
soccer  team  down,  I  would 
like  personally  to  invite  him 
to  come  to  Kibler  Field  and 
show  us  all  how  the  game  t 
played. 

AmyMalkus 


Fan  support  needed 


We  are  frustrated ! 

To  those  ot  you  that  read 
the  article  saying  that 
Washington  College's  soccer 
team  is  frustrated,  WE  ARE. 
It  is  frustrating  to  practice 
day  in  and  day  out  and  get  no 
fan  support.  Not  only  is  there 
no  fan  support,  but  a  writer, 
although  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  game,  decided  to  write 
a  very  critical  article  on  soc- 
cer. 

In  his  article,  he  displayed 
his  frustration,  not  the 
frustration  ot  a  team  that  is 


beginning  to  play  good  ball. 

"A  young  team  with  a  lot  o' 
talent"  is  a  better  way  to 
describe  a  team  that  he  called 
"underconfident  and  badly 
coached."  This  year's  team 
has  turned  around  a  soccer 
program  that  was  goifl? 
nowhere.  We  will  be  a  team  to 
reckon  with  in  the  very  near 
future.  A  wiiming  season  ^ 
just  around  the  comer.  Com* 
out  and  see  the  next  hornf 
game.  You'll  see  an  exciting 
team  that's  on  the  move. 

A  WC  soccer  player 
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Honor  code  must  start  with  freshmen  orientation 


Incoming 
freshmen 
ffould  have  to 
be  informed  of 
the  policy  and 
expected     to 

now  its 
r  a  m  i  f  i  c  a- 
tions." 


In  a  discussion  of  an  honor  code,  it  seems 
that  three  questions  arise.  What  value  does 
an  honor  code  have?  How  does  an  honor 
cod-r  become  enforcible?  Is  such  a  system 
feasible  for  this  school? 

The  first  question  is  fundamental  to  the 
understanding  of  such  a  system.  One's 
honor,  no  matter  how  abstract,  is  an  in- 
tregal  part  of  a  person.  An  honor  code  is 
simply  a  basic  game  rule  that  allows 
everyone  to  participate  equally  in  the  lear- 
ning experience  at  Washington  College.  It 
IS  a  simple  rule  to  follow,  for  one's  honor  is 
assumed  until  it  is  openly  broken. 

There  has  been  an  apathetic  attitude  sur- 
rounding the  honor  code  at  W.C.  because 
discretions  are  easily  overlooked  when 
they  are  relatively  small  (i.e.  copying  a 
computer  program ) .  However,  these  minor 
mfractions  are  harmful.  Those  who  cheat 
are  huring  themselves.  They  lessen  their 
own  learning  experience,  which  is  an  injury 
that  IS  self-inflicted,  and  the  opinion  others 
hold  of  them. 

Secondly,  such  actions  affect  every  stu- 
dent; whether  by  making  unwilling  ac- 
cessories  of  surrounding  students  or  by 


lessening  the  value  of  others  education 
Once  a  student  abuses  the  honor  code  it 
becomes  harder  to  promote  that  student  or 
the  institution  academically:  a  stigma  is 
placed  upon  every  student. 

How  can  the  honor  code  be  effective' 
From  a  discussion  with  Jeff  Chaffin,  there 
seems  to  be  two  prerequisites  for  an  effec- 
tive system.  The  first  is  that  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  honor  code  must  be  a  concerted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  students,  faculty 
and  administration.  There  could  be  no 
phase-in  period  for  such  a  project.  Incom- 
ing freshmen  would  have  to  be  informed  of 
the  policy  and  expected  to  know  its 
ramifacations.  The  learning  of  the  honor 
code  would  have  to  become  part  of  the 
orientation  process 


ampus  voices 


Tom  Moore 

The  second  criteria  would  be  that  the  mo- 
tion for  a  more  effective  honor  code  would 
have  to  come  from  within  the  student  body. 
This  has  to  be  a  statement  of  the  students 
_saying  that  honorable  actions  are  expected 


from  all  Washington  College  students 
academically  as  well  as  sociallv.  A  dictuni 
trom  the  administration  would  only  lead  to 
a  similiar  mediocrity  that  now  exists  Such 
a  reform  would  necessitate  an  end  to  the 
student  apathy  that  presently  surrounds 
the  issue. 

Can  such  a  system  exist  at  WC  There 
are  no  good  arguments  against  such  a 
system.  The  system  keeps  the  quality  of 
ther  school  at  a  high  level.  It  also  leads  to  a 
better  education  of  better  people  The  fire 
IS  lost  in  the  hearts  of  many  people,  faculty 
and  students  alike,  when  learning  is  no 
onger  the  main  goal  of  those  who  come  to 
W.C 

The  college  years,  although  com- 
paratively short,  are  important,  for  it  is  not 
only  a  time  of  academic  learning,  but  a 
time  to  learn  how  to  act  as  a  responsible 
member  of  society.  A  well-established 
honor  code  is  essential  in  preparing  for  the 

Tom  Moore  is  a  senior,  majoring  in 
chemistry,  and  a  member  of  the  Student 
Academic  Board,  currently  considering  the 
honor  code. 
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oSU  Er  How  can  the  honor  code    play  an  integral  role 


by  bill  fassett 


Unfortunately,  we  only 
;ar  about  the  honor  code 
hen  somebody  violates 
Look,  you  might  as  well 
ake  a  habit  of  being 
)nest  because  someday 
m'll  be  golfing  alone,  and 
)u'll  hit  a  hole-in-one.  If 
mesty  hasn't  been  in- 
gral,  you  might  as  well 
ive  three-putted." 
Mp  MacLeod -Senior 
llisbury,  MD. 


"If  people  knew  there  was 
an  honor  code  and 
understood,  then  maybe 
the  honor  system  would  be 
something  other  than  a 
good  thought.  So  I  say,  tell 
the  student  body  what  the 
honor  code  is." 


Richard  Bagly  -  Senior 
Santa  Cruz,  CA. 


"I  didn't  know  there  was 
an  honor  code  at  W.  C. " 


E.B.  Harris  -  Freshman 
Ruxton,  MD. 


"I  think  the  enforcement 
of  the  honor  code  would  en- 
courage students  to  pro- 
duce a  higher  quality  of 
work  and  promote  a  sense 
of  pride  and  self  esteem. ' ' 


Kristin  Wilhelm  -  Senior 
Cambridge,  MD. 


"I  don't  even  know  what 
the  honor  code  is." 


Loma  Moloney  -  Junior 
Hyde  Park,  NY. 


Ire  we  here  to  get  a  diploma  to  market  ourselves? 


Honestly  in  academic  work  is  necessary 
»  for  Wie  effective  intellectual  develop- 
■"'  ot  the  student  and  for  the  evaluation 
^ll,".^'^"""^"'^^-  Washington  College 
'^f  tolerate  academic  dishonesty" 
J-Jrom  the  Washington  CoUege  Honor 

'wy  student  at  Washington  College 
>  not  be  familiar  with  the  specifics  of 
•Honor  Code,  but  all  know  that  cheating 
exams  plagiarism,  theft  from  the 
'>■  and  handing  in  someone  else's  old 
er  are  wrong.  Despite  this  knowledge, 
,»r  Lode  violations  occur  aU  too  often  at 

j'  other  institutions,  such  as  West  Point 

we  Naval  Academy,  the  Honor  Code  is 

ot  a  legal  commitment,  rather  than 

another  rule.  Cadets  and  midshipmen 

'o«  that  they    ■will  not  lie  cheat  or 


steal,  nor  tolerate  those  who  do; "  quite  a 
different  approach  than  at  WC. 

This  year's  Student  Academic  Board  has 
decided  that  the  role  of  the  Honor  Code  on 
our  campus  needs  to  be  evaluated.  Seniors 
find  that  materials  vital  to  their  senior 
obUgations  are  missing  trom  the  library  at 
an  alarming  rate,  while  freshmen  find  out 
how  easy  it  is  to  alter  someone  else's  com- 
puter programming  homework  to  make  it 
look  like  their  own. 

Christopher  Doherty 

The  question  that  faces  us  is  not  only 
"how  do  we  discourage  academic  dishones- 
ty and  how  do  we  enforce  the  Honor  Code 
more  stringently?,"  but  it  is  also  a  question 
of  how  we  view  ourselves  and  our  own 


educational  process. 

Do  we  need  a  new  Honor  Code?  No.  Do  we 
need  stronger  enforcement  of  the  Honor 
Code  by  professors  and  the  All-Campus 
Judiciary?  The  answer  to  this  is  yes,  but 
the  problem  does  not  end  there. 

We  need  to  collectively,  and  individually 
look  at  ourselves.  Are  we  here  to  get  a 
diploma  and  then  market  ourselves  in  the 
real  world,  or  are  we  here  to  get  an  educa- 
tion that  can  just  be  the  beginning  of  the 
rest  of  our  lives?  Can  we  cheat  and  steal  in 
the  business  world,  in  law,  in  medicine,  in 
education?  Can  we  afford  not  to  have  an 
Honor  Code?  These  are  questions  we  have 
to  ask,  but  more  importantly,  these  are 
questions  we  must  answer. 

Christopher  Doherty  is  a  junior  majoring 
in  poUtical  science  and  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Academic  Board. 


"Can  we  cheat 
and  steal  in 
the  business 
world,  in  law, 
in  medicine,  in 
education?" 


, m 


JCVT  lA/Fpi/^'Q   IQQI  IC.       Should  minors  be  able  to  procure 
^JVIVV  CCI\  O   lOOU  t.      birth  control  without  parental  consent? 
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Visiting  photographer  Douglas  Chevallier  (kneeling)  advises  student  J.  M.  Fragomeni  on  portrait-taking;  the  smiling 
subjects  are  William  Tubbs  and  Roy  Hoopes  (right). 

SGA  comer 

Plans  are  being  made  for  Homecoming 


by  Bryan  Bishop 

The  second  meeting  of  the 
SGA  Senate  was  held  this  past 
Monday.  The  following  SGA 
Standing  Committee 
Chairmen  were  approved  by 
the  Senate:  Organizations  - 
Dan  Armitage;  Social  -  Rick 
Cote  and  Mark  Darwin; 
Publicity  -  Ted  Ewing;  Food 
Service  -  Kevin  McMahon; 
Elections  -  Cecilia 
Kosenkranius ;  Student 
Facilities  -  Tom  Steele. 

President  Chip  MacLeod 
thanks  all  students  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  "Fast  for 
Relief"  and  those  who  attend- 
ed the  2nd  annual  all-campus 
meeting.  Both  events  were  a 
great  success. 


Plans  for  the  Homecoming 
weekend  are  progressing 
well.  "Tom  Larson's  Blues 
Band"  will  play  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 18  in  the  Coffee  House, 
from  9  p.m.  -  1  a.m.  The 
Social  Committee  is  still  plan- 
ning an  all-campus,  inter- 
fraternity  event  for  Saturday 
night.  Anyone  wishing  to  help 
with  the  weekend  should  con- 
tact Rick  Cote  or  Mark  Dar- 
win. 

Vice-President  Chris 
Doherty,  Chairman  of  the 
Student  Academic  Board 
(SAB)  reminds  all  students 
that  the  SAB  Meets  every 
other  Monday  opposite  that  of 
the  Senate  meetings.  The 
meetings  are  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  basement  of  West  Hall. 


Meetings  are  open  to  all 
students. 

Treasurer  Dan  Armitage, 
Chairman  of  the  Organiza- 
tions Committee,  announced 
that  this  committee  will  meet 
Monday,  October  14.  All  clubs 
that  applied  for  SGA  funding 
_should  attend  this  meeting. 

Finally,  the  Sophomore 
Class  is,  again,  organizing  the 
bi-annual  Blood  drive.  On  Oc- 
tober 24,  from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.,  the  Red  Cross  will  be 
stationed  in  the  basement  of 
Minta  Martin  Hall.  During 
the  week  before  the  24th, 
there  will  be  a  sign-up  table 
set  up  in  the  Dining  Hall.  As 
in  the  past,  the  goal  for  this 
drive  is  at  least  100  pints. 


"Icf  Ihc  'BroMier'  mrk  ih  unique 
refreshing  magic  on  you...an 

tmtzing  and  amusingly  original 

movie'.'  -Dintiis  Cunninjluni,  WCBS-IV 

"'BROTHER' IS  JOHN  SAYIES' BEST 
FILM  YET.  It's 'Mars  On  Tlie  Hudson; 

'Cheers  Goes  To  Harlem)  and  'E.T. 

Rides  The  Underground  Railroad' 
rolled  Into  one!' 

-Cim«  Riiluv,  SoitonHiulil 

HllARIOUS...Ioaded  with  funny 
scenes  and  entertaining  characters... 
among  the  year's  most  offtieat  films'.' 

-Willitm  Wolf,  Ginnitt  Nm!  Seme« 

'OFFBEAT  AND  0RI6INAL.an 

urban,  underground  answer  to  'E.T." 

-Bnice  Williflmion,  Playboy 

"'THE  BROTHER'  HAS  REAL 

VOLTAGE,  the  kind  that  keeps  you 

energized  long  after  you've  left  the 

ttieatre'.'  -Prt«T™«is,  Poofio 


f  ritOM  AHOTHIR  PIAHIT* 


ANewFllmbyJOHNSAyLES 


Bill  Smith,  Fri.,  Sun.,  Mon. 
7:30,  Students  $1.00 


Larrimor&'s  Store 

Serving  breakfast 
subs  and  sandwiches 
Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 
„.     .  Chicken 

Kingstown  r^,  ■    ,  m 

778-6022  Chicken  Nuggets 


Photographer  shares 
expertise  with  students 


by  J.M.  Fragomeni 
Douglas  Chevalier,  retired 
photojournalist  from  the 
Washington  Post  visited 
Washington  College  last  week 
to  conduct  a  series  of 
workshops  with  student 
photographers. 

Chevalier  worked  with  the 
Posf  as  a  photojournalist  for 
over  thirty  years.  In  this  time 
he  also  served  as  general 
news  photographer,  photo 
assignment  editor,  and 
manager  of  feature 
photography  of  the 
"Potomac,"  the  Washington 
Post  magazine. 

In  his  experience  with  the 
Post  Chevalier's  subject  has 
primarily  been  the 
Washington  DC.  area,  which 
he  has  captured  in  varying 
moods  and  states  throughout 
30  years  of  history  in  the  na- 
tion's capital. 

In  Chevalier's  own  estima- 
tion of  himself,  he  is  "More  a 
jounalist  than  a 
photographer."  As  such  he 
merely  relates  an  event  with 
a  camera  rather  than  with 
words.  However,  within  such 
a  framework.  Chevalier's 
photography  portrays  an  evi- 
dent mastery  of  the  technical 
skills  involved  in  the  art. 

In  a  sampling  of  his  work 
exhibited  in  Miller  Library 
and  the  Literary  House,  his 
subjects  covered  general 
news  events  such  as  the  Air 
Florida  crash  of  1982,  feature 
photographs  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  watermen,  and  candid 
news  protraits  of  Richard 
Nixon,  and  Alexander  Haig. 
In  all  of  these,  the  artistic 
value  was  high,  but  so  was  the 


journalistic  value  of  the 
photograph  as  a  news  story 
within  itself. 

While  on  campus. 
Chevalier  worked  with  stu- 
dent photographers  from 
several  campus  publications. 
In  informal  workshops  con- 
ducted both  on  campus  and  in 
town.  Chevalier  aided 
photographers  in  the  art  of 
creative  newspaper 
photography.  Subjects  of  in- 
terest and  experimentation 
included  candid  portraiture, 
enterprise  or  feature 
photography,  and  the 
development  of  creative 
photo-essays. 

Instructing  in  the  art  of  the 
photo-essay.  Chevalier  drew 
heavily  from  his  own  work 
and  his  personal  experience 
in  this  field.  Past  photo- 
essays of  Chevalier's  have  in- 
cluded one  portraying  a 
journey  through  Maryland's 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
essay  on  Montreal's  subway 
system.  Both  of  these  essays 
were  published  in  the 
"Potomac"  magazine. 

For  the  future.  Chevalier 
has  plans  for  another  photo- 
essay of  his  own,  taking  for 
his  subject  the  Washington 
D.C.  Metro  system. 

ChevaUer  was  brought  to 
the  college  as  a  fellow  of  the 
Gannet  Foundation  which,  in 
cooperation  with  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation, 
has  endowed  the  college  with  a 
grant  for  instruciton  in  jour- 
nalistic and  non-fiction 
writing.  Through  the  grant, 
two  more  seminars  are  plann- 
ed this  semester  by  visiting 
journalists. 


The  Finishing  Touch 

Select  Gifts  Fine  Framing 

Artists  Materials 

(in  stock  or  will  order) 

Dull  Dorm  Room  ? 
We  are  the  answer! 

Posters,  Prints,  Frames 
and  Novelties 

We  will  even  mount,  shrink  &  wrap 
your  posters  -  ready  to  hang. 


311  High  Street 
Chestertown 


778-5292 


Writers'  Block  Cured 

Send  $2  for  catalog  of  over  16,000 
topics  to  assist  your  writing  efforts  and 
help  you  defeat  Writers'  Block.  For  in- 
fo., call  TOLL-FREE  1-800-621-5745. 
(In  Illinois,  call  312-922-0300). 
Authors'  Research,  Rm.  600-N,  407  S. 
Dearborn,  Chicago,  IL  60605. 


Rt.  213  South 

Across  from  Bowling  Alley 

Phone:778-2686 


Hours: 

Mon.,  Tuet.,  FrI.:  4-5 

Wed.-Thurt.:9-8 

Sot.:  4-12 


EMILY  HAIRDRESSER 

Call  or  Stop  by  for  our 
"Sunfana  Sun  System" 


10  Sessions  —  $45.00 

1  Session  - 


5  Sessions—  $25.00 
$6.00 


A  full  service  salon  featuring 
Redkin  -  Paul  Mitchell  •  Matrix 
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Juniors  digging 
up  new  ground 


The  Junior  Class  Picnic  succeeded  in 
discuss  student  life.  President  Cater 
on  Wednesday, 


Next  Wednesday,  October 
t,  1985,  the  Washington  Col- 
;ge  Dining  Service  will  be 
taturing  a  Pennsylvania 
lutch  Dinner.  This  dinner  is 
^e  WCDS's  theme  dinner  for 
le  fall  semester.  The  dinner 
liil  be  served  from  4:30  to 
00  p.m.  and  the  menus  will 
>ature:  Dutch  Chicken  Soup, 
liicken  Stotlzfug,  Smoked 
oimlry  Ham,  Diced  Pork  and 
auerkraut,  Sauerbraten, 
omemade  Scalloped 
datoes.  Yams  and  Apples, 
Ireamed  Mushrooms, 
chnitzelbeans  and  Corn  Frit- 
irs. 


providing  an  opportunity  for  students  to  meet  informally  with  administrators  and 
and  Dean  Mclntyre  enjoyed  their  meal  with  Juniors  at  the  Lelia  Hynson  Pavilion 


=^otes  from  the  kitcheir 

Assorted  salads  featurmg: 
chow  chow,  cole  slaw,  red 
beet  eggs,  with  celery  sticks, 
com  relish,  pickled  beets, 
bread  and  butter  pickles,  pep- 
per relish,  and  com  bread 
with  apple  butter.  Shoo  fly  pie 
and  apple  dumpling  and 
cheesecake  will  be  served  for 
dessert. 

Also,  on  the  agenda  tor  the 
evening  will  be  Mel  Horst  and 
his  alter  ego,  "Jakey  Bud- 
derscnip."  In  real  life 
"Jakey"  is  Mel  Horst,  a  well- 
known  and  widely  published 
photographer  who  lives  and 
works  in  the  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty VUlage  of  Witmer. 


As  "Jakey  Budderschnip" 
Mel  Horst  portrays  an  old- 
time  Pennsylvania  Dut- 
chman who  will  be  telling 
stories  of  Pennsylvania,  Ger- 
man with,  humor  and 
folklore.  He  will  be  making 
two  appearances  in  Hynson 
Lounge  on  Wednesday.  The 
times  are  at  5:30  p.m.  and 
again  at  6:30  p.m.  I  hope 
everyone  enjoys  the  food  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Din- 
ner and  I  also  hope  that 
everyone  stops  in  the  lounge 
to  hear  Mel  Horst  talk,  so  that 
they  can  learn  about  the  life 
and  culture  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. 


When  Sunday  morning 
dawns,  following  next 
weekends  Homecoming 
celebration,  students  won't  be 
in  bed  nursing  hangovers  ... 
they'll  be  out  on  campus  plan- 
ting bulbs  and  pruning 
bushes. 

At  least  that's  what  Junior 
Class  BUSH  project  coor- 
dinators have  planned.  Tradi- 
tionally sponsored  by  the 
junior  class,  the  BUSH  pro- 
ject (Beautification  Using 
Student  Help)  has  remained 
dormant  in  recent  years,  but 
Junior  Class  President  Susan 
DePasquale  believes  next 
Sunday's  "Autumn  BUSH 
Project  Kick-Off"  will 
"breathe  new  life  into  it." 

"We  plan  to  start  off  with 
refreshments  around  1:30 
p.m.,  then  give  students  and 
community  volunteers  dif- 
ferent jobs  to  do,  like 
transplanting  azaleas  and 
planting  tulip  bulbs. 
Everyone  is  welcome  to  lend 
a  hand.  It  should  be  a  lot  of 
fun,"  De  Pasquale  said. 

Project  co-chairperson 
Jackie  Loughman  explained 
that  the  Autiunn  Kick-off  is 
only  the  begiiming.  "We  envi- 
sion the  BUSH  project  as  be- 
ing on  a  monthly  basis,  with 


us  tackling  a  different  area  on 
campus  each  month." 

Loughman  said  that  she 
and  co-chairperson  Paula 
Carlson  have  targetted  the 
Minta  Martin  fountain  and 
Ferguson  Hall  as  two  spots 
that  will  get  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

The  Junior  Class  officers 
also  have  big  plans  for  Hallo- 
ween night.  Once  again,  W.C. 
dorm  dwellers  will  play  host 
to  Chestertown's  small  trick- 
or-treaters. 

"Last  year,  students  really 
got  a  kick  out  of  handing  out 
candy  to  the  kids  of  Chester- 
town  ...  including  professors' 
children.  Some  college 
students  even  decorated  their 
rooms  and  got  dressed  up 
themselves,"  said  Class  of 
1987  vice-president, 
Christopher  DiPietro. 

Students  who  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Halloween 
Trick-or-Treat  night  should 
sign  up  on  the  lists  currently 
posted  on  each  dorm  floor. 
DiPietro  explained  that  par- 
ticipants are  expected  to  pur- 
chase their  own  candy  and  re- 
main in  their  rooms  from 
5:15-6:45  p.m.  on  Halloween 
night. 


Bring  order  to  the  Middle  Fast 


If  your  term  paper  on  The  Middle  East 
Crisis  is  suffering  its  own  border  skirmislies, 
we  recommend  a  Macintosh™ 

Witli  programs  like  Think Tank~you 
c:ui  build  exhaustively  detailed  oudines  that 
prevent  the  rewriting  and  retyping  diat  can 
tuni  a  six  day  war  into  a  three  month  project. 

Anotiier  example  of  how  Macintosh 
lielps  students  work  smarter,  quicker  and  more 
creatively 

And  die  beaut}'  of  Macintosh  is,you  don't 
have  to  know  diddley  about  computers  _^ 
to  use  one.  If  only  Kissinger  had  it 
diis  easy 
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fine  arts 


A  writer's  eye:  Morgan  comes  to  Washington  College 


McCullough 
to  speak 

by  Neil  Rlfklnd 

"It  only  takes  one  great 
man  to  create  a 
renaissance,"  writes  Paul 
Horgan  in  Approaches  to 
Writing.  He  may  have  writ- 
ten this  resounding  truth 
about  Bishop  Lamy  or  great 
men  in  general,  but  in  any 
case  Paul  Horgan  is  one  such 
great  man  who  has,  through 
his  tireless  pursuit  of  art  in  all 
its  forms,  created  a 
renaissance. 


Washington  College  will  be 
the  site  for  a  celebration  of 
Paul  Morgan's  work  next 
Tuesday  with  a  symposium  at 
4;00  p.m.  in  the  Tawes 
Theatre  of  Gibson  Fine  Arts 
Center  and  the  opening  of  "A 
Writer's  Eye  -  An  Exhibition 
of  Field  Study  Drawings;" 
Morgan's  traveling  exhibition 
of  water  color  and  India  ink 
drawings. 


The  exhibition  began  tour- 
ing the  nation  in  1984  and  has 
been  displayed  in  museums 
and  universities  in  New  Mex- 
ico, Texas,  and  Connecticut 
before  coming  to  the  Eastern 
Shore  and  Washington  Col- 
lege, its  eighth  and  final  stop. 
"A  Writer's  Eye"  will  be  on 


"It  only   takes 
one      great 

man  to  create 
a  renaissance." 


display  in  the  Tawes  Theatre 
of  the  Gibson  Fine  Arts 
Center  through  November  1. 

The  forty-nine  drawings 
represent  field  studies  done 
by  Horgan  dated  from  1947  to 
1973  (sometimes  to  the  exact 
time  of  day)  for  three  novels; 
Great  River:  The  Rio  Grande 
in  North  American  History 
(1954),  Conquistadors  in 
North  American  History 
(1%3),  and  Lamy  of  Sants 
Fe:  His  Life  and  Times 
(1975). 


Horgan  explains  the  idea 
behind  these'  drawings, 
stating,  "My  purpose  is  to 
make  a  record  of  what  I  see, 
as  clearly  as  1  can  set  it 
down. . .  My  main  concern  is  to 
have  a  graphic  note  of  a  place 
or  object  which  later  on  not 
only  will  show  me  what  I  saw 
but  will  remind  me  of  what  I 
felt  when  I  saw  it.  It  is  in  the 
revival  of  this  feeling  that  the 
value  of  my  preparatory 
drawings  exists  tor  me." 


David  McCullough,  noted 
author  and  expert  on  Horgan, 
will  conduct  the  symposium 
at  which  Horgan  will  be  the 
honored  guest,  and  President 
Douglass  Cater  will  serve  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Horgan  the 
transcontinentalist 

Born  in  Buffalo,  New  York 
in  1903,  Horgan  moved  to 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
with  his  family  at  the  age  of 
eight.  He  attended  the  New 
Mexico  Military  Institute  in 
Rosewell  and  wrote  for  the 
Albuquerque  Journal.  In  1923 
Horgan  enrolled  in  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  in 
Rochester,  New  York, 
primarily  to  study  voice.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  also  pursued 
an  interest  in  poetry,  art, 
writing,  and  drama. 


Horgan  returned  to  Resell 
and  the  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute  as  a  librarian  in 
1926.  At  this  time  the  library 
consisted  of  2,000  volumes 
During  Horgan's  sixteen  year 
tenure  as  Librarian  at  NMMI 
he  increased  the  number  of 
volumes  by  tenfold  while  ac- 
ting as  teacher,  tennis  coach, 
and  advisor  to  student 
publications.  When  the 
Horgan  Library  at  NMMI 
was  dedicated  in  1970  it  con- 
tained 52,000  volumes. 


Of  all  his  diverse  interests 
and  different  forms  of  expres- 
sion, it  is  Horgan's  writing 
that  has  gained  him  the  most 
recognition  beginning  with 
The  Fault  of  Angels  which 
earned  him  the  Harper  Prize 
in  1933.  In  1942  Horgan 
enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Army  as  a  Captain.  He  was 
discharged  a  Lt.  Colonel  and 
was  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Merit. 


Horgan  continued  his  pro- 
lific and  prophetic  writing 
career  which  so  far  has  led  to 
the  publishing  of  seventeen 
novels  and  four  volumes  of 
short  stories  and  two  Pulitzer 
prizesj  Great  River:  The  Rio 
Grande  (history)  and  Lamy 
of  Santa  Fe:  His  Life  and 
Times  (Biography). 


While  President  ot  tne  San- 
ta Fe  Opera  (he  was  Presi- 
dent twelve  years)  Horgan 
met  Igor  Stravinsky,  a 
fascinating  interlude  related 
in  Encounters  with 
Stravinsky.  In  1962  Horgan 
became  a  professor  of 
English  and  head  of  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Studies 
at  Wesleyan  University,  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut,  where 
he  remains  an  author  in 
residence.  He  has  also  taught 
at  Yale  and  the  University  of 
Iowa,  despite  having  never 
graduated  college. 


This  return  to  the  east  has 
enabled  him  to  combine  his 
experiences  in  the  southwest 
with  an  appreciation  of  the 
east  concentrating  on,  but  not 
limiting  himself  to,  themes 
like  the  Indian,  Spanish,  and 
Anglo-American  presence; 
fictive  and  historical  ways  of 
recreating  the  past;  and  an 
awareness  of  the  east. 


Thinker  and  entertamer 

As  David  McCullogh  nas 
put  it,  "Human  society  needs 
both  the  thinker  and  the 
entertainer,  he  (Horgan)  is 
plainly  saying,  as  we  need  the 
artist,  the  Stravinskys.  And 
Mr.  Horgan  himself,  as  plain- 
ly, has  been  all  of  these 
through  his  long,  extraor- 
dinarily   productive    career. 


combining  scholarship  ij 
mind  "always  at  work")  and 
As  a  novelist,  short  story 
writer,  biographer,  essayist, 
critic,  poet,  artist,  amatucr 
musician,  teacher,  librarian, 
humanist,  historian,  and  lec- 
turer Paul  Horgan  has,  hke 
Lamy.  created  nothing  less 
than  the  beginnings  of  a 
renaissance. 


President  and  Mrs-  Douglass  Cater 
cordially  invite  you 

to 
"A  WRITER'S  EYE" 

to  celebrate 

the  life  and  works  of 

PAUL HORGAN 

OctoberlS,  1985 

4:00  P.M. 

Featured  Speaker: 
David  McCullough 

Tawes  Theatre 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 

Reception  immediately  following 
at  the  Literary  House 


Above,  Paul  Horgan,  novelist,  short 
story  writer,  biographer,  essayist, 
critic,  poet,  artist,  amatuer  musician, 
teacher,  Ubrarian,  and  lecturer. 

Betoir,  Oid  Liglithouae.  Port  Isabel, 
Texas.  One 'of  Horgan's  field  drawings 

on  display  in  "A  Writer's  Eye,  an  Ex- 
tiibition  of  Field  Study  Drawings. ' ' 
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Lecture  series  opens  new  season 


by  Michael  Rudin 

Rick  Davis  relinquished  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the 
Lecture  series  committee 
during  the  summer  to  pursue 
a  professional  honor,  which 
requires  vast  amounts  of 
work,  says  Dr.  SpUich,  head 
of  the  psychology  department 
and  successor  to  Davis. 

On  Sept.  1,  President  Cater 
asked  Dr.  Spilich  to  assume 
the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  Lecture  series.  Despite 
such  late  notice.  Dr.  Spilich 
has  undertaken  the  task  with 
great  enthusiasm,  if  his  ac- 
tions are  any  indication. 

The  series  has  already 
helped  the  French  Club  and 
International  Relations  Club 
sponsor  lectures. 

Also,  the  Lecture  series  will 
present  Pillti  Heiskanen  on 
Oct.  17,  who  will  present 
"Kalevala,  Finland's  Past, 
Opens  Up  A  Future." 


In  addition,  the  series  is  at- 
tempting to  schedule  two 
other  lectures;  one  dealing 
with  ecological  problems  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the 
other  would  concern  the  AIDS 
epidemic,  presented  by  a 
reputable  scientist  from  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control. 

For  the  future,  Dr.  Spilich 
is  giving  serious  thought  to 
such  contemporary  lecturers 
as  Robert  Bellard,  who 
located  the  Titanic,  and  Dr. 
Ruth  Westheimer,  "one  in- 
dividual who  the  campus 
doesn't  know  about,"  Spilich 
adds  with  a  smile. 

Dr.  Spilich  states  that, 
although  the  college  doesn't 
have  the  funds  to  attract 
"major"  celebrities,  as 
larger  colleges  do,  he  feels 
that  he  can  recruit  in- 
teresting, contemporary 
speakers  by  advertising 
Washington     College's 


benefits  as  a  small  institu- 
tion. He  points  out  that  the 
aesthetic  beauty  of  the  cam- 
pus, as  well  as  the  ability  to 
talk  informally  with  the 
students,  are  advantages  that 
will  attract  speakers:  "No 
speaker  goes  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  to  soak  up  the 
culture." 

Despite  his  sudden  appoint- 
ment to  the  Lecture  series. 
Dr.  Spilich  is  vigorously  pur- 
suing the  responsibilities  of 
chairman.  The  committee  is 
open  to  any  suggestions  that 
the  students  or  faculty  may 
have  and  strongly  urges 
anyone  with  an  idea  to  con- 
tact him  with  a  note  through 
campus  mail. 

Dr.  Spilich  concludes:  "I 
feel  a  responsibility  to  the 
students,  faculty,  and  the  rest 
of  the  community,  and  I'll  try 
to  do  the  best  that  I  can." 


campus  calendar 


fri.  n 


Friday,  October  11, 1985 
6:00  p.m.:  Washington  Col- 
lege Volleyball  Tournament, 
Cain  Athletic  Center 
7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series  The 
Brother  From  Another 
Planet.  Norman  James 
Theatre 


sat  72 


Saturday,  October  12, 1985 
10:00  a.m.:  Washington  Col- 
lege  Volleyball   tournament. 
Cain  Athletic  Center 
1:30  p.m.:  Soccer  vs  Albright 
Kibler  Field 

9:08  p.m.:  Guatemalian  In- 
dependence Celebration, 
East  Hall 


mon.  14 


Monday,  October  14, 1985 
7:30  p.m.:   Film  Series    The 
Brother    From    Another 
Planet,      Norman     James 
Theatre 


tues.  15 

Tuesday.  October  15. 1985 
4:00  p.m.:  Symposium  of 
Paul  Horgan,  David  Mc- 
Cullough  Keynote  speaker, 
Paul  Horgan  Honored  Guest, 
and  President  Douglass  Cater 
Master  of  Ceremonies.  Tawes 
Theatre 

Beginning  -  "A  Writer's  Eye 
-  An  E.\hibltion  of  Field 
Study  Drawings"  The  Art- 
work of  Paul  Horgan.  Tawes 
Theatre  until  November  1. 

wed.  16 


Wednesday,  October  16, 1985 
5:00    p.m.:     WCD.S     Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  DinjHT,  Main 
Dining  Room 


thurs.    17 


Thursday,  October  17,  1985 
7:00  p.m.:  Lecture  Series 
"Kalevala  Finland's  Past 
Opens  Up  A  Future"  by  Tillti 
Heiskanen,  Sophie  Kerr 
Room  of  Miller  Library 
7:00  p.m.:  Library  Film 
Series  The  Invasion  of  the 
Land,  Miller  Library  T.V. 
Room 


Winslade  debates  insanity  plea 


by  Rebecca  Jewsbury 
Dr.  William  J.  Winslade 
spoke  this  week  at  the 
William  James  Forum  on  the 
uses  and  the  abuses  of  the  in- 
sanity plea.  Winslade  said 
that  the  insanity  plea  is  the 
most  overwritten  topic  in 
legal  analysis.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  insanity  plea  is  rare- 
ly used  and  that  when  it  is  us- 
ed it  is  rarely  successful. 


337%  High  Street,  Chestertown,  MD  •778-4900 

Serving  Breakfast,  Lunch, 

Dinner  £t  Cocli  tails 

Lounge  Specials 

Daily  Happy  Hour  5-7  p.m. 

Monday  Night  Football, 

.40°  Drafts 

$1.00  Shooters 
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2  fori 

Thursday,  [Men's  Nite 

2  fori 

Friday,  Complementary  hors  d'oeuvres 

with  Happy  Hour 


We  have  M. T.V.  - 


Piano  recital 


Kathleen  Mills,  a  member 
of  the  music  department 
faculty  will  present  a  piano 
recital  of  classical  and  con- 
temporary music  ranging 
over  250  years  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 18,  at  8:00  p.m.  The  pro- 
gram includes  works  by 
"Domenico  Scarlatti,  Johan- 
nes Brahms,  Maurice  Ravel 
and  George  Rochberg.  This 
tree  concert  will  be  in  Tawes 
Theatre,  and  the  public  is  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend. 

Two  major  works  included 
in  Mills'  program  are  "Varia- 
tions and  Fugue  on  a  Theme 
by  G.  F.  Handel"  by  Johan- 
nes Brahms  and  "Carnival 
Music"  by  the  American 
composer  George  Rochberg. 
The  latter  piece  was  written 
in  1971  and  features  in- 
digenous American  idioms 
such  as  ragtime  and  blues. 
Mills  also  will  play  two 
sonatas  by  Domenico  Scarlat- 
ti, an  Italian  composer  whose 
300th  birthday  is  being 
celebrated  this  year.  "Jeux 
d'eau,"  Maurice  Ravel's  first 


lupcoming  events: 


truly  impressionistic  piano 
piece,  will  round  out  the  pro- 
gram. "It  is  really  challeng- 
ing to  play  music  for 
keyboard  that  spans  250 
years."  said  Mills. 


House  rededication 


by  Anne  Lindenbaum 

The  small  white  house  on 
the  Washington  College  cam- 
pus known  as  the  Literary 
House  will  soon  have  a  new 
name. 

It  will  be  dedicated  as  the 
O'Neill  House,  in  memory  of 
Rose  O'Neill  Casey,  the 
mother  of  Eugene  Casey. 
Eugene  and  Betty  Casey,  the 
same  people  who  gave 
Washington  College  its  swim 
center,  generously  donated 
the  house  to  the  college.  The 
former  Literary  House  fell  in- 
to  disrepair  and  was 
demolished  a  few  years  ago. 

A  brief,  simple  ribbon- 
cutting  ceremony  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  October  15 
at    two    o'clock. 


Winslade  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
courts  to  rely  on  experts  who 
aren't  really  experts.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  reconstructing 
past  events  is  not  for 
psychiatrists.  Psychiatrists 
are  not  trained  to  reconstruct 
events.  He  argues  that 
"psychiatric  testimony  is 
couched  in  jargon,"  and  that 
psychiatric  jargon  does  not 
have  a  place  in  the  cour- 
troom. He  also  said  that  in- 
sanity cases  tend  to  develop 
into  a  circus  atmosphere. 

Winslade  pointed  out  that 
psychiatrists,  not  the  defen- 
dant as  in  the  Hinkley  case 
become  the  main  focus  of  the 
trial.  He  believes  that 
psychiatrists  influence  the 
jury  instead  of  letting  them 
come  to  their  own  conclu- 
sions. 

The  case  most  mentioned 
was  the  Hinkley  case. 
Winslade  discussed  whether 
Hinkley  really  had  delusional 
beliefs  concerning  Jodi 
Foster  or  if  John  Hinkley  con- 
veniently made  up  the  alibi. 
He  brought  up  the  question 
that  crazy  or  not,  should  we 
hold  people  legally  and 
morally  responsible  for  their 
actions?  Winslade  believes 
that  an  individual  should  be 
held  responsible. 

Hinkley  was  found  guilty. 
Winslade  believes  that 
because  of  a  person's  inten- 
tional behavior  regardless  of 
the  mental  state,  a  person 
should  be  held  morally 
responsible.  Society  is, 
however,  responf  ble  for 
removing  the  crazi  I  person 
from  society. 
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Registrar  plans  to 
work  on  despite 
announced  retirement 


by  Tom  Schuster 
After  a  recent  class,  where 
concepts  zipped  past  you  Uke 
bullets,  you  may  have  sought 
the  aid  of  Registrar  Ermon 
Foster  —  the  man  whose 
magical  drop-add  and 
withdrawal  slips  allow  you  to 
escape  the  madness  of  God- 
zilla math  courses.  Despite 
last  week's  announcement  of 
his  retirement  in  June, 
however,  Ermon  wants  it 
known  that  he  will  "still  be 
around"  to  save  hapless 
students. 

"You  can't  work  tor  thirty- 
seven  years  and  just  stop," 
said  Foster,  who  plans  to  con- 
tinue working  part-time  in 
coming  years.  President 
Cater  sized  up  the  situation, 
commenting  that  "in  the 
work  we  plan  ahead,  there 
will  be  a  lively  role  for  Mr. 
Foster." 


Registrar  Foster  leads  faculty  proces- 
sion. 


Indeed,  i 
that  a  mi. 
nearly  four 
could  one  i 
Registrar's 
Foster's  car 
a  period  u. 
seen  six  p 
teen  dean? 
once  has 


is  inconceivable 
who  has  spent 
decades  at  WC 
y  walk  out  of  the 
Office  for  good, 
eer  has  spanned 
time  which  has 
asidents  and  fif- 
ome  and  go.  Not 
taken  a  leave  of 
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absence  or  gone  on  sab- 
batical. Ermon  Foster  is  as 
enduring  and  as  constant  as 
the  Elm  tree  itself. 

But  what  is  a  registrar? 
For  students  whose  only  con- 
tact with  this  office  comes 
from  shuffling  through 
registration  once  a  semester, 
this  is  a  valid  question. 
Basically,  Foster  and  his  peo- 
ple work  behind  the  ad- 
ministrative scene.  They  are 
imsung  heroes  who  dive  head- 
first into  an  unglamorous 
paper  jungle,  get  their  hands 
dirty,  and  make  the  place 
work. 

The  Registrar's  Office 
maintains  records  of  all 
types,  arranges  schedules 
and  course  selections,  com- 
piles statistics,  aids  govern- 
ment research,  plans  con- 
vo  cations  and  com- 
mencements,  and  registers 
students  and  keeps  track  of 
their  academic  progress.  In 
other  words,  it  performs 
tasks  that  would  cause  mere 
mortals  to  tear  out  their  hair 
and  froth  at  the  mouth. 

The  Foster's  came  to  WC  in 
1949  when  Ermon  was  hired 
to  teach  education.  After  five 
years  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  the  couple  liked  what 
they  saw.  Wife  June  com- 
mented that  Chestertown 
"just  seemed  like  a  little  bit 
of  Heaven." 

Appointed  Registrar  and 
Marshall  of  the  College  in 
1950,  Foster  continued  to 
teach  part-time  as  well  as 
carry  out  other  duties.  "For  a 
number  of  years  I  was  also 
Director  of  Admissions,"  he 
said.  As  well  as  continuing  to 
teach,  he  was  an  advisor  to 
the  Lambda  Pi  Delta  fraterni- 
ty and  helped  with  many 
campus  maintenance  pro- 
jects, including  landscaping. 
His  fondness  for  flowers  and 
shrubs  is  still  his  trademark 
today. 

One  memory  of  Foster's 
with  a  humorous  twist  involv- 
ed the  time  he  was  helping  to 
renovate  the  Theta  Chi  trat 


Ermon  Foster  among  the  azaleas  and 
Registrar  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 

house,  which  no  longer  exists. 
"We  were  tearing  out 
walls.. .and  we  found  (beer) 
containers  inside  from  the 
parties,"  he  said.  On  a  dry 
campus,  students  didn't  dare 
leave  their  beer  bottles  in  the 
trash  for  fear  of  discovery. 
Instead  they  mastered  the  art 
of  discreet  partying  and  hid 
them  in  the  walls.  As  Foster 
said,  "that  was  our  insula- 
tion." 

Being  Marshall  of  the  Col- 
lege, J^oster  discovered  over 
his  career,  has  its  unique  ad- 
vantages. He  has  met  and 
honorably  hooded  many 
famous  people,  including 
President  Eisenhower, 
Maryland  governors  and 
senators,  and  numerous  col- 
lege presidents. 

The  WC  campus  Foster 
first  saw  when  he  arrived  in 
Chestertown  is  virtually 
imrecognizeable  from  the  one 
today  —  both  physically  and 
academically.  Fifteen  new 
buildings  have  been  added  to 
the  campus,  the  four-course 


rhododendrons  that  occupy  the  front  yard  of  his  house.  The  green-thumbed 
landscaping  and  gardens  that  cover  the  WC  campus. 


plan  was  instituted  in  the  60's, 
and  course  offerings  and  ma- 
jor fields  of  study  have 
mushroomed. 

"I've  enjoyed  my  time  here 
at  Washington  College," 
stated  Foster.  Yet  after  years 
of  toying  with  the  idea  of 
retirement,  he  has  finally 
decided  to  take  the  big  step. 
"I've  been  wanting  him  to  do 
it  for  a  number  of  years 
now,"  said  his  wife. 


The  Foster's  look  forward 
to  an  abundance  of  free  tiitie 
and  plan  to  travel,  with  "New 
England,  Canada,  or  abroad" 
all  being  possible  destina- 
tions. However,  as  June 
Foster  said,  we  "have  a  very 
close  relationship  with  the 
College."  It  is  likely  that 
Foster's  plants  will  continue 
to  decorate  the  Dunning 
greenhouse  and  the  campus 
for  years  to  come. 


14K  Gold  Earrings  from  $19.50 

Ray  Ban  Sunglasses 

Fraternity  &  Sorority  Jewelry 

Kodak  Film  &  Processing 

FORNEY'S  JEWELERS 

106  Cross  St. 

Chestertown 

778-1966 


r<indinjf 

featuring 

Weekend  Entertainment 
by  Dave  Brand 


"Halloween  Costume  Party" 

Saturday,  October  26 
5  p.m.  -  midnight 

prizes  awarded 

entertainment  by  Dave  Brand 

no  admission/no  cover 

Dinner  by  reservation 

-778-2100- 

Call  for  your  holiday  party  plans. 
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and  GREENHOUSES 


RD  1.B0X675 

CHESTERTOWN.  MARYLAND  21620 

(301)778-2200 

Flowers  for  all  occasions 

Balloon  Bouquets 

balloons  of  all  different 

sizes  and  shapes. 
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Students  chew  tobacco 
despite  health,  social  risks 


by  David  Healey 

Imagine  that  you're  thirsty 
and  go  to  the  water  fountain 
in  your  dorm.  You  bend  over 
to  get  a  drink,  and  there  in  the 
fountain  you  notice  a  mushy 


library,  and  he  is  not  overly 
concerned.  "We  trust 
students  to  police 
themselves." 

Richard,  the  janitor  in 
William  Smith,  said  that 
chevvers   don't   make   a   big 


"Excaliber"  is  new  social  option 


brown     glob     of.,      chewing  mess,     but,      '1     wish    they 
tobacco.  Suddenly  you're  not  wouldn't    leave    their    half- 
thirsty  anymore,  filled    paper    cups    lying 
Tobacco    chewing     is     a  around.' 


by  Tom  Schuster 

Last  year,  when  WC  in- 
itiated its  computer  hook-up 
with  Dartmouth,  a  unique 
new  social  opportunity 
became  available  to  students. 
X'yz,  or  Excaliber,  is,  as 
senior  Paula  Brittingham  put 
it.  a  chance  to  get  to  know 
people  "through  the  com- 
puter," 

Once  a  WC  student  enters 
the  network,  he  or  she  can 
"talk"  with  students  at  other 
schools  which  are  also  con- 
nected to  Dartmouth.  People 
are  identified  by  a  special 
name,  or  "handle"  that  they 
select.  "It's  like  a  CB  radio 
except  it's  on  a  computer," 
said  one  student. 


Unofficially  dubbed  "com- 
pusex,"  the  Excaliber  option 
offers  the  individual  a  chance 
to  lose  inhibitions  and  be 
remarkable  candid  -  an  easy 
transition  while  sitting  in 
front  of  a  keyboard  and 
monitor.  "Some  people  are 
really  bizarre,"  commented 
an  anonymous  Excaliber 
user."  It  depends  on  how  sug- 
gestive your  name  is." 

Up  to  thirty-six  people  can 
be  on  an  Excaliber  network  at 
once.  Individuals  have 
numbers  ranging  from  0-35. 
The  person  possessing  zero 
becomes  the  "master"  of  the 
game  and  enjoys  the  ability  to 
"kill"  undesirable  par- 
ticipants whose  sleaziness 
may  have  annoyed  them. 


...to  a  year  'round,  beautiful  tan! 

Our  SunTana  System  guarantees  you  a  glorious,  radiant  tan  that 
you  can  keep  all  year  long.  A  tan  you  achieve  with  soft,  com- 
fortable and  SAFE  U.V.A.  light  and  without  all  the  burning,  peel- 
ing and  flaking  you  get  in  natural  sunlight.  Our  SunSystem  is 
GUARANTEED  to  tan  anyone  who  tans  in  the  sun. ..while  you 
relax  in  cool  comfort. 

We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about  this  exciting  new  way  to  tan,  A 
single  visit  will  convince  you. 

One  free  use  of  Sun  Bed  with  a 
haircut  when  you  present  this  ad. 

The  Beauty  Lounge 

September  Specials  PhOne:  778-2635 

10  visits  for  $50 

0''  Midtown  rviall 

56  per  visit  Chostertown.  tWD  21620 


Call  us 
or  come 

by 
today... 


tRaifcirdsHcg 


FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS.  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORIES 


325  High  street 

Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

778-0049 


:ii 


tJ^  Brambles 

^^  MENSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

DOWNTOWN  PHONE 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  (301)  778-6090 


students  have  the  ability  to 
communicate  with  all  par- 
ticipants or  only  the  ones  they 
want,  "ou  socialize  through 
it,"  said  Brittingham.  The 
capability  also  exists  to  send 
computer  mail  through  the 
printers  of  those  electronic 
acquaintances  you  find  ap- 
pealing. 

The  WC  computer  center 
allows  a  maximiun  of  four 
students  to  use  it 
simultaneously.  Students 
need  the  easily  acquired  user 
identifications  for  both  the 
WC  and  Dartmouth  systems. 
Interested  students  may  con- 
tact Paul  Bishop  in  the  com- 
puter center  for  further  in- 
formation. 

elm  advisor 


popular  habit  nowadays,  but 
what  could  possibly  motivate 
someone  to  put  in  their  mouth 
what  you  can't  stand  looking 
at  in  the  water  fountain? 

Jeff  Downer  said,  "You  just 
gotta'  chew.  It  beats  smoking 
and  it  keeps  your  mouth 
wet."  Don  Giblin  likes  it 
because  it  helps  him  to  stay 
awake.  Bruce  Yancey,  who 
has  been  chewing  since  high 
school,  said,  "I  enjoy  it.  It's 
something  to  do  and  it  keeps  a 
flavor  in  my  mouth." 

What  then,  besides  brown 
wads  in  water  fountains,  is  so 
bad  about  chewing?  Mr. 
Tubbs,  the  librarian,  said, 
"Spitting  -  in  trash  cans,  in 
corners,  in  cups."  He  noted 
that  the  chewing  related  pro- 
blems   have    abated    in    the 


Q.  I  am  in  the  market  for  a  dictionary.  Could  you  please  tell  me 
which  publisher  has  the  best  on  the  market?  L.B . 

A.  When  asked  which  dictionary  enjoyed  the  best  reputation, 
the  consensus  of  the  Miller  Library  staff  was  that  Webster's 
Collegiate  version  was  far  above  the  rest.  A  second  choice,  Ox- 
ford's pocket  version,  was  also  recommended. 


Q.  After  viewing  Amadeus  over  the  weekend  I  wondered  if  the 
movie  gave  an  accurate  account  of  Mozart's  life  and  relation- 
ship to  his  wife?  Also,  was  Salieri  accurately  portrayed?  D.S. 
A.  Peter  Shaffer,  the  writer  of  both  the  original  play  and  the 
screenplay  for  Amadeus,  uses  his  own  interpretation  of 
Mozart's  life  in  many  instances.  The  story  is  historically  bas- 
ed, yet  many  historical  details  are  unavailable,  such  as 
Mozart's  relationship  with  his  wife.  Shaffer,  as  a  result,  por- 
trays events  as  he  sees  them.  Salieri's  character,  also,  was 
changed  to  add  to  the  film's  drama. 

The  Elm  Advisor  is  a  new  bi-weekly  col- 
umn offered  on  the  Features  page  to 
research  and  answer  responsible  questions  i 

on    all   topics.    Questions    may    be    sent  ^j^ 

through  the  campus  mail  to  Tom  Schuster  Zt^ 

or  dropped  off  at  the  Elm  Of  f  ice. 


The  Loch  Haven 

Unisex  Styling 

778-6900 

Open  Monday-Saturday 


ilAlKrUKl     No  Appointment 

Necessarv 
KENT  PLAZA 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

Family  Haircutters  MON.,  THUR.  AND  FRl.  OPEN 

and  Styling  ™7:00P.m. 


While  chewers  aren't  mak- 
ing a  mess  of  campus 
buildings,  they  may  be  harm- 
ing themselves.  Nurse 
Schauber's  advice  to  them  is, 
"Don't.  Like  smoking,  it's 
just  another  way  of  doing 
your  body  in." 

It  also  happens  that  girls 
dislike  the  habit  of  chewing. 
Richard  commented,  "The 
girls  I  know  on  campus  .say  its 
horrible  to  watch  a  guy  spit 
into  a  cup."  Jeff  Downer  ad- 
mitted that  he  gets  dirty  looks 
from  girls  when  he  chews. 

Kristin  Welton  expressed 
the  female  opinion.  "They 
say  that  kissing  a  guy  who 
smokes  is  like  kissing  an 
ashtray.  I  can't  even  imagine 
what  kissing  a  guy  who  chews 
is  like." 


classifieds 


wanted 


Wanted :  Student  Union  Workera. 
Must  be  21  years  of  age  or  older.  For 
applications,  please  .see  Pete  Dugan 
or  Eleanor  Horine  In  the  Student 
Center. 


J60.00  PER  HUNDRED  PAID  for 
remailinij  letters  from  home!  Send 
self-acldresscd,  stamped  envelope  for 
information/application.  Associate.s. 
Box  95-B.  Roselle.  N.J.  07203. 


Wanted;  Part  time  work  available  at 
local  marina.  No  experience 
necessary,  flexible  hours.  Call  648- 
5709  from  9-5:00  p-m 


Help  Wanted:  Child  care  in  home  for 
two  children  ages  5  and  12,  Need  car. 
Call  Libby  346-5800. 


announcements 


O.K.  Seeker  of  Susan.   Same  placi 
same  time.  lie  there.  Be  ready ! 


Dear  L.  How's  the  war  of  the  Chips? 
Good  Luck! 


Todd  Carr:  Sue  K.  from  Hersey  Mills 
says  -  you  know  what. 


The  WC.  Campus  Christian 
Fellowship  meets  9:30  p.m 
Wednesdays  in  the  Caroline  Hall 
Lounge,  All  students  and  faculty 
welcome. 


Attention  Musicians:  The  W.C.  Con- 
cert Band  is  always  looking  for  in- 
terested musicians.  Contact  Dr. 
Parcell.  second  floor  Fine  Arts 
Buildmg  for  more  information 


Pegasus  -  The  Washington  (liollege 
Yearbook  meets  every  Thursday 
evening  at  7:30  in  Minta  Martin  Base- 
ment. All  are  welcome  to  join.  We 
need  writers,  photographers,  layout 
technicians,  proofreaders,  and  YOU! 
For  more  information,  contact  Mary 
Helen  Holzgang  or  Sharon  Him- 
manen.  Talbot  216.  217. 


To  advertise  in  the  Elm  Classifieds, 
write  your  message  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  place  it  along  with  your 
payment  to  either  of  the  Elm 
mailboxes,  or  send  loSue  DePasquale 
or  Bill  Faust  throutjh  the  campus 
mail.  Ads  must  be  in  the  Wednesday 
before  the  desired  Friday  publication 
by  7:00  p.m.  The  cost  is  $2.00  for  the 
first  twenty  words,  and  8<  for  each  ad- 
ditional word. 
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Crew  battles  choppy 
waters  in  Baltimore 


sports 


Women  stroke 
to  victory 

by  Tina  Bnunbley 

White  water  and  high  winds 
couldn't  stop  women's  crew 
last  Saturday.  In  a  meet  held 
at  the  Baltimore  Middle 
Branch  Park,  the  Sho'woraen 
came  in  first  out  of  five  shells. 

Three  teams  from  George 
Mason  College  and  one  from 
Loyola  College  were  entered. 
Next  to  the  fastest  George 
Mason  shell  in  the  water,  the 
Washington  College  rowers 
finished  ahead  of  it  by  14 
seconds. 

The  weather  was  a  definite 
complication.  The  race  had  to 
be  changed  from  2000-meters 
to  lOOO-meters  due  to  pro- 
blems with  water  turbulence 
and  winds.  Postponements 
were  made  for  some  races  un- 
til later  in  the  day. 

Even  though  the  team  was 
successful,  the  practice  and 
warm-up  were  rushed  and  the 
weather  was  a  factor  in  the 
Sho'women's  harried  start, 
according  to  some  team 
members. 

The  team's  workmanship 
was  better  than  usual.  Ac- 
cording to  Amy  Lane,  a 
member  of  the  crew,  33 
strokes  per  minute  is  the  best 
time  the  team  has  had  yet. 
even  though  the  effort  was  not 
sustained.  During  the  race, 
however,  the  team  started  out 
with  35  strokes  per  minute 
and  averaged  33  throughout 
the  race. 

The  members  of  the  team 
were  given  medallions  to 
honor  their  performance,  in 
the  event  sponsored  by  the 
Baltimore  Rowing  Club. 


The  highlight  of  the  day 
was  the  tradition  of  throwing 
the  coxswain  into  the  water. 
Patty  Wienecke  was 
ceremoniously  tossed  into  the 
water  while  Channel  2  News 
of  Baltimore  caught  it  on 
film. 

Men  lose 
close  race 

In  a  close  race  on  Saturday, 
the  men's  crew  battled  rough 
weather  to  race  George 
Mason  University.  Only  los- 
ing by  nine  seconds,  the  crew 
was  pleased  with  its  per- 
formance. 

According  to  crew  captain, 
Brian  McLelland,  the  race 
was  just  for  fun.  The  crew  is 
now  practicing  for  an  "even 
stroke  rate  to  develp  en- 
durance and  consistency 
within  the  boat." 

The  crew  consists  this  year 
of  three  seniors,  two  juniors, 
and  three  sophomores. 

The  shortage  of  coxswains 
this  season  has  created  inex- 
perience and  last  year's  var- 
sity coxswain  is  this  year's 
assistant  coach  -  Geoff  Gib- 
bins. 

In  Saturday's  race  the  crew 
was  outstroked  by  George 
Mason  in  the  start  but  caught 
up  with  them  by  the  500-meter 
mark.  The  race  was  reduced 
from  2000  to  1000  meters  due 
to  inclement  weather.  The 
crew's  average  stroke  rate 
was  32  strokes  per  minute. 

The  crew  is  now  preparing 
for  a  November  2  race  which 
will  be  three  miles  long.  The 
crew  is  expected  to  do  much 
better  in  the  longer  race. 


Soccer  hangs  tough 


Despite  losses  in  the  last 
two  games  the  Sho'men  soc- 
cer team  remains  optimistic. 

Wednesday  afternoon  in  a 
tough  1-0  loss  to  Salisbury  the 
men  rallied  to  a  fine  per- 
formance despite  playing 
without  the  service  of  the 
starting  goalie.  Instead, 
freshman  Alan  Lerch  took 
control  of  the  net  and  turned 
in  a  marvelous  effort. 

"We  played  Salisbury  very 
tough,"  said  senior  captain 
George  Havilopilos.  "Today's 


play  implies  that  we  will  be 
tough  for  the  rest  of  the 
season." 

The  Sho'men  have  already 
proven  that  they  can  be  tough 
on  defense,  losing  to  powerful 
Swarthmore  last  Saturday  by 
a  score  of  only  4-0. 

"The  scoring  just  wasn't 
there  against  Swarthmore," 
said  Havilopilos.  However, 
offense  will  have  to  be  im- 
proved to  be  able  to  compete 
in  the  Maryland  State  Soccer 
Invitational  at  the  end  of  the 


Cross-country  runs  well 


On  Wednesday,  the  WC 
cross-country  team  lost  to 
Loyola  38-20.  Sean  Ireton 
placed  third  in  the  race  with  a 
time  of  28:27,  and  John  "The 
Sheik"  Cummings  finished 
fifth  in  29: 19. 

Russel  Hertler  (31:37),  Vic- 
tor EeSontis  (31:541,  and 
Lars  Henrikson  (33:27)  were 
the  remaining  top  five  run- 
ners for  the  squad.  Gre;> 
Anderson  and  Rob  Chmiel  im- 
proved greatly  and  finished 
with  the  times  of  33:48,  and 
34 :  17  respectively. 


"Everybody  ran  really  well 
today,"  said  assistant  coach 
Chris  Buchheister.  "Our  run- 
ners passed  a  lot  of  Loyola's 
in  the  last  two-mile  stretch 
because  of  continued  interval 
training  on  the  course." 

The  WC  home  course  is  on 
five  miles  of  country  roads 
and  it  ends  at  the  Truslow 
Boat  House.  The  team  would 
like  to  thank  the  many  people 
who  cheered  them  on.  'The 
next  meet  is  on  Saturday, 
against  Widener  and  Drew, 
and  once  again  it  is  at  home. 


photobyJ.M.  Frngomcnl 

He's  out!  Albin  Sato  is  tagged  out  at  third,  but  his  K.A.'s  were  crowned  champions  of  this  year's  Intramural  Sottboll 
League. 

KA's  triumph  in  softball  intramurals 


by  Steph  Milton 

If  good-natured  cheering 
and  widespread  participation 
is  any  indication,  the 
semester's  intramural  sports 
program  started  off  with  a 
bang. 

The  Softball  intramurals 
were  played  with  a  double 
round  robin  format;  that  is, 
every  team  played  eight 
games.  The  game  schedule 
stretched  to  three  weeks  dur- 
ing which  "there  was  a  good 
time  to  be  had,"  according  to 
Don  Chatellier,  the  organizer 
of  the  intramurals. 

The  teams  included  the  WC 
Fielders,  the  KA's,  the 
Theta's  and  King  James, 
composed  of  members  of  the 
Campus  Christian 
Fellowship. 

Before  the  playoffs  this 
week,  each  team  possessed  a 
4-3  record.  The  KA's  came  out 
on  top,  winning  both  playoff 
games. 

This  year  marks  the  second 
time  that  the  softball  in- 
tramurals have  been  held  in 
the  fall.  Chatellier  stated,  "It 
is  less  stressful  on  the 
students  to  play  in  the  fall 
because  they  haven't  got 
comprehensives  on  their 
minds.  Daylight  Savings 
Time  also  interferes  in  the 


spring,  as  does  the  fact  that 
school  ends  in  the  first  week 
of  May.  By  having  the  softball 
intramurals  in  the  fall,  we 
can  squeeze  in  more  time  and 
it  is  conducted  in  a  more 
relaxed  manner." 

Chatellier  is  also  satisfied 
with  the  publicity  of  the  in- 
tramurals. Because  the  up- 
perclassmen  are  entered  and 
ready  to  start,  only  the 
freshmen  need  to  be  inform- 
ed, so  that  they  can  organize 
their  players  if  they  wish  to 
do  so. 

"The  school  is  small 
enough  that  notices  posted  on 
all  of  the  bulletin  boards  pro- 
vides stifficient  coverage  in 
two  to  three  days.  We've 
never  tried  to  dovetail  it  into 
the  Elm  because  the  news 
travels  faster  without  it  and 
we  don't  have  to  meet  their 
deadlines." 

Student  supervisors  and  co- 
ed teams  were  first  for  the 
College's  intramurals.  "One 
team  of  four  played  women," 
said  Chatellier.  The  student 
supervisors  did  an  "excellent 
job.  They  were  aware  of  all 
the  teams'  standings.  They 
organized  the  playoffs  in- 
dependently and  the  players 
responded  to  them  with 
cooperation  and  accepted 
their  leadership." 


The  intramurals  were  safe 
when  Hurricane  Gloria  went 
whipping  through  and  the 
games  were  played  on 
schedule.  This  year,  rain 
days  were  obsolete  and  the 
sun  shone  brightly  for  the 
Softball  league. 

The  tentative  plans  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year's  in- 
tramurals are  to  pick  up 
volleyball  after  football, 
which  started  on  October  7, 
and  then,  after  the  Christmas 
break,  resume  with  basket- 
ball, volleyball  a  second  time, 
and  lastly  water  basketball, 
which  will  fill  in  the  time 
usually  allotted  for  softball. 

Chatellier  is  optimistic 
about  water  basketball.  "It 
will  occur  at  the  right  time  in 
the  spring  when  students  will 
want  to  be  in  the  water.  It  is 
strictly  co-ed;  there  is  to  be 
an  equal  number  of  males 
and  females  in  the  water  at 
all  times.  It  is  a  game  that 
lends  itself  to  both  men  and 
women  playing  on  an  equal 
basis  because  the  points  the 
woman  scores  will  be  worth 
more  than  a  man's." 

Finally,  Chatellier  stressed 
the  essence  of  intramurals. 
"The  idea  is  to  play  and  have 
some  fun  out  of  it.  Any  group 
of  gregarious  people  can  get 
together  and  play. " 


WHITE 

TAVERN    Chestertown,  Marvland 


Join  us  for  a  cozy  afternoon  tea  in  an  18tti 
century  setting.  Enjoy  a  game  of  backgam- 
mon or  chess  while  you  sample  our  hot 
cider  or  a  specially  blended  tea  with  your 
choice  of  home  baked  breads  and  sweets. 
Open  Mon.-Thurs.,  3:00  to  5:00  p.m.  $4.00 
per  person. 

231  High  Street  •  Cbesterioaa.  Maryland 2162O'301/778-23OO 


WANT  TO 
SAIL? 

Sailing  Races 

and  Lessons 

every  Sat.  at 

the  Boat 

House 

Contact  Joe  DuBose 

or  John  Owen,  Talbot  112 

or  Patty  WIencke,  218 


Sho'men  tennis  has 
mixed  results  at  Salisbury 
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by  Fred  Wyman 

Following  a  two  week  layott 
from  the  rigors  of  tournament 
tennis,  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Men's  Tennis  team 
returned  to  action  this 
weekend.  Ten  W.C.  players 
competed  in  the  seventh  an- 
nual Salisbury  Open  Tennis 
Tournament  held  at  Salisbury 
State  College. 

The  Shoremen  experienced 
mixed  results.  David  Mar- 
shall and  Claudio  Gonzalez 
nearly  pulled  off  the  upsets  of 
the  tournament.  Both  lost 
tough  three  setters  to  the 
number  1  and  2  seeds  respec- 
tively. Marshall  tell  to  the 
tournament's  top  seed  even- 
tual champion  Nick  Mant- 
souris  7-6,  1-6,  6-2  in  the 
quarterfinals  while  Gonzalez 
bowed  to  former  University 
of  Miami  netter  and  second 
seed  Ken  Barnas  5-7,  6-1,  6-3 
in  the  roundoff  16. 

After  receiving  a  first 
round  bye  and  a  second  round 
default  Marshall  advanced  to 
the  quarterfinals  by  edging 
teammate  Ross  Coleman  7-6, 
6-3.  Gonzalez  blanked 
Salisbury's  Sammy  David  6- 
0. 6-0  before  meeting  Barnas. 

Freshman  Conor  Egan  also 
advanced  to  the  round  of  16  by 
winning  2  matches.  Egan 
defeated  Till  Jones  of 
Washington,  D.C.  4-6,  6^,  6-0 
and  Brian  Ruppell  6-3,  6-2 
before  losing  to  Salisbury 
State's  number  2  player  Tom 
Porter  6-3,  6-1. 


Ross  Coleman  and  Tim 
Gray  registered  first  round 
victories  before  being 
eliminated  in  the  2nd  round. 
Coleman  whipped  Morgan 
White  6-3,  6-0  and  Gray  was  a 
straight  set  victor  over  Tom 
Herman  6-3,  6-4.  Danny  Cant- 
well,  a  nationally  ranked 
junior,  upset  Gray  6^,  7-6. 

In  the  doubles  competition 
the  Shore  duo  of  Claudio  Gon- 
zalez and  Ross  Coleman 
reached  the  semifinals  before 
succumbing  to  the  number  1 
Barnas  and  Porter  7-6,  6-3. 
Gonzalez  and  Coleman  stop- 
ped the  Salisbury  team  of 
Mike  Horvath  and  Sammy 
David  6-3, 6-1  in  the  round  and 
the  fought  of  Lonnie  Adams 
and  John  Anderson  6-2,  6-7,  6- 
1  in  the  quarterfinals. 

Washington's  other  two 
doubles  teams  of  Gray- 
Marshall  and  Clark-Egan 
were  defeated  in  opening 
round  play.  Gray  and  Mar- 
shall were  upended  by  Peter 
Hall  and  Tom  Herman  6-4, 6-4 
while  Clark  and  Egan  were 
walloped  by  Barnas  and 
Porter  6-0, 6-2. 

Other  Sho'men  players 
competing  in  the  2  day  event 
were  Dave  Pikas,  Dulin 
Clark,  Sebastian  Graf  Von 
Korff,  Joe  Lingo,  and  Bryan 
Bishop.  After  suffering  a  first 
round  defeat  Bishop  won  two 
consolation  round  matches. 
Bishop  posted  wins  over  Sam- 
my David  6-2,  6-4  and  John 
Cueuo  1-6, 6-2, 6-2. 


Chestertown  Movie  Theater  presents 
'Pee  Wee's  Great  Adventure"  (PG) 


October  11-17 


Hours:  Fri.-Sun.  7  &  9  p.m.     ___     _  ___ 

Mon.-Thurs.  7:46  p.m.         778-1575 


STACK  n TOTE 

STORAGE  CONTAINERS 


I 


■  Designer  colors  ■ 
■  Heavy  duty  plastic  I 

Create  a  storage  wall - 
Perlect  for  books,  toys, 
clothing,  etc. 

#3024  (19'Lx13"Wx11"H) 

$15/setof  3  +  $3/set 
shipping  charges 
(S18/set  total) 

#3016  (13'j'Lx13V4"Wx11"H) 
S10/set  of  3  +  $3/set 
shipping  charges 
(SI  3/set  total) 

COLORS: 

RED,  WHITE,  BLACK,  BLUE 
YELLOW  &MARBLEIZED 

TMV  Industries 

PO  Box  35 
Shrewsbury.  NJ  07701 

NAME 


Industrial  strength 
■  In  2  sizes/6  colors 


'  ADDRESS- 
I 

I  CITY 


-STATE . 


_ZIP_ 


Hem  #_ 


Quantity. 


!  D  Check  enclosed 

I  Total  Payment: 

I  N  J  lesiaents  ado  sales  lax 


(sold  insets  Of  3  only  I 


Colof(s)_ 


-  (includes  S3  set  shipping  &  handling) 
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Volleyball  looks  to  "big  weekend" 


by  Dawn  Damas 

This  weekend  the  women's 
volleyball  team  will  host  its 
10th  annual  tournament. 
Coach  Penny  Fall  said,  "This 
will  be  the  biggest  weeltend 
the  girls  will  have,"  since 
stiff  competition  is  invited. 

Among  the  teams  coming  to 
WC  are  two  of  the  strongest  in 
the  division,  Elizabethtown 
and  GaUavdet.  The 
Sho'women  lost  to 
Elizabethtown  at  the 
Elizabethtown  tourney  on 
September  27  and  28,  and  the 
team     has     not     yet     faced 


GaUavdet  this  season.  Other 
teams  invited  to  the 
Washington  College  tourna- 
ment include  Hood  College, 
Essex  Community  College, 
and  Wilmington  College. 

The  volleyball  women  beat 
Essex  and  Wilmington  during 
scrimmages  earlier  this 
season.  However,  the  women 
lost  to  Wilmington  at  a  home 
tri-match,  and  lost  to 
Catonsville  Community  Col- 
lege last  Thursday. 

Fall  stated  that  illness  was 
a  contributing  factor  to  the 
team's  defeat  against  Wilm- 
ington. "We  should  do  great 


in  the  tournament  if  no  one  is 
sicic  this  weekend,"  she  said. 

Coach  Fall  is  also  excited 
about  the  buffet  that  will  t>e 
served  after  the  games  on 
Friday  night.  This  buffet  is 
unique  in  that  WC  is  the  only 
school  to  have  one  of  these, 
and  can  help  make  the 
tourney  more  enjoyable. 
"The  Buffet  brings  opposing 
teams  together"  which  leads 
to  good  fellowship  among  the 
players.  Volleyball  alumni 
return  to  see  the  women  play, 
and  help  out  with  this  buffet. 

The  girls  play  on  Friday, 
and  Saturday. 


Tonight  in  tlie 

C'House  Attitude 

Adjustment 

Serving  tater  tots 
Monday  night  football 

special 

Hot  dog  and  Soft  drink 

.65^ 


Happy  Birthday, 
ALPHA  CHI  OMEGA 

100  Years  of  Excellence 
October  15, 1985 

^  ^  ^ 
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Sports  drug  abuse  is  a  symptom,  not  a  problem 


Once  upon  a  time,  drug 
abuse  was  romanticized  in 
big  time  sports. 

Stories  about  great  athletes 
breaking  curfews  in  order  to 
carouse  in  bars  with  beautiful 
women  were  part  of  the 
legend  that  made  ballplayers 
near  deities  to  the  American 
public. 

Why  shouldn't  these  stories 
have  made  the  players 
superhuman  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fans?  After-all,  the  "average 
joe"  couldn't  hit  a  baseball 
thrown  at  ninety  miles  per 
hour  if  his  life  depended  on  it, 
so  it  does  seem  quite  divine 
when  a  Babe  Ruth  can  crawl 
to  the  plate  after  a  night  of 
booze  and  broads  (not  to  men- 
tion a  morning  of  hangover) 
and  smack  two  homers  and  a 
double. 

Somewhere  along  the  line, 
however,  drugs  lost  their  sen- 
timental quality.  Football 
player's  heads  were  now  spin- 
ning even  before  a  single 
tackle,  and  to  call  a  basket- 


ball player  "high"  was  not  to 
refer  to  his  height. 

To  this  very  day  drugs 
haunt  sports  like  a  spector, 
and  nobody  seems  either  will- 
ing or  able  to  perform  an  ex- 


sports  of  this  cancer  is  to 
begin  by  examining  why  it 
has  arisen  in  the  first  place. 
One  reason,  that  must  be 
recapitulated,     is     the 


playing  the  field 

t>y    jack  gilden 


orcism.  All  that  anyone  is 
capable  of  doing  is  moralizing 
with  the  ballplayers  (like 
most  fans  and  members  of 
the  press  have  done)  or  else, 
and  perhaps  worse,  baby  the 
players  and  insist  that  there 
is  nothing  that  terrible  about 
the  problem  (like  the  owners 
have  done). 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  calling  a  player  a  spoiled 
and  overpaid  bastard  (even  if 
it  is  true)  because  he  is  using 
drugs  does  little  to  solve  the 
problem. 

The   first   step   in   ridding 


aforementioned  romanticiz- 
ing of  drugs  and  sports. 
Another  reason  would  have  to 
be  the  acceptance  of  both 
drug  use  and  abuse  by  the 
Establishment.  For  years 
sports  organizations  have 
been  pushing  "legal"  drugs 
on  the  athlete.  Team  physi- 
cians and  trainers  show  less 
regard  in  giving  players 
powerful  pain  killers  than  a 
mother  does  in  giving  her 
child  an  aspirin.  Further- 
more, in  the  win  at  all  costs 
world  of  pro  sports  "helpful" 
drugs,  like  steroids,  are  used 


by  a  large  percentage  of 
players  to  improve  their 
strength,  even  though  no  one 
knows  what  the  long  term  ef- 
fects may  be. 

Teams,  over  the  years, 
have  time  and  time  again  pro- 
ven that  athletes  count  as  lit- 
tle more  than  meat  to  them. 
In  fact,  the  Dallas  Cowboys, 
long  considered  the  class  of 
the  National  Football  League, 
were  caught  in  an  embarrass- 
ing moment  several  years 
ago,  which  typifies  the 
prevailing  attitude. 

Kicker  Rolph  Benerschke 
went  to  the  team  physician 
complaining  of  severe 
stomach  pains.  Tests  showed 
that  he  had  suffered  a  hernia, 
but  the  team  chose  not  to  tell 
him.  The  Cowboys  had  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  going  to  the 
Super  Bowl  that  season  and 
did  not  want  it  ruined  by  an 
important  player  worrying 
about  his  health. 

Living  in  an  atmosphere 
where  no  one  cares  about  .you 


js  a  person  seems  to  be  a 
depressing  way  to  go  throush 
life.  When  others  show  little 
regard  for  your  well  being, 
then  it  follows  that  you  will  do 
the  same,  and  thus  it  is  not 
surprising  that  players  have 
become  addicts. 

What  is  here  suggested  is 
that  the  problem  of  drugs 
may  not  be  a  problem  at  all, 
but  rather  a  symptom.  There 
is  too  much  of  an  emphasis  of 
winning  and  losing  in  our 
society.  That  is  our  real  pro- 
blem, not  drugs. 

"Win  fever"  is  not  only  giv- 
ing us  drug  addicts,  but  it  also 
gives  us  college  students  who 
can't  read  and  a  closetful  of 
anxieties  for  children  who  are 
unsuccessful  Little  League 
participants. 

Finally,  it  should  not  be  sur- 
prising that  in  a  society  of  im- 
mense pressures  and  startl- 
ing contradictions  that  our 
sacred  and  prized  heroes  are 
little  more  than  common  ad- 
dicts. 


Field  hockey  works  together  to  edge  Notre  Dame,  1-0 


by  Mary  Widifield 

The  lady  Sho'men  field 
hockey  team  finally  came 
together  and  "worked  well  as 
a  unit"  said  coach  Diane 
Guinan  of  last  Tuesday's  vic- 
torious (1-0)  game  against 
Notre  Dame.  The  lady 
Sho'men  offensively 
dominated  during  the  first 
half,  with  freshman  Claressa 
Wilraerding  assisting 
freshman  Sandie  Coulter  with 
the  only  goal  of  the  game. 


Slight  position  changes 
were  made  for  this  game  to 
get  "the  right  combination" 
said  Coach  Guinan.  "The 
team  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of 
talented  individuals  and  we 
are  just  now  learning  to  work 
together."  Some  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  game  in- 
cluded aggressive  drives  by 
sophomore  Liz  Whelan,  who 
in  the  second  half,  helped  to 
"pull  things  together"  ac- 
cording to  Coach  Guinan. 
Freshman  Kathy  Kilroy  was 


"consistently  strong" 
throughout  the  game  as 
usual.  Wilmerding  was  also 
notably  aggressive. 

Defensively,  freshman 
goalie  Kate  Falconer 
"dominated  in  her  circle"  by 
blocking  16  attempts  in  the 
first  half  and  11  in  the  second, 
achieving  a  total  shutout.  But 
Guinan  stresses  that  the  team 
worked  together  as  a  single 
"unit."  The  lady  Sho'men 
hustled  as  a  team  to  offen- 
sively dominate  the  game. 


Unfortunately,  the  lady 
Sho'men  were  defeated  last 
Friday,  in  a  close  2-1  game 
against  Essex  Community 
College  (4-1-1)  in  Baltimore. 
Washington  College  defense 
held  ECC  scoreless 
throughout  the  first  half,  aid- 
ed by  strong  net  play  by  Kate 
Falconer  who  blocked  31 
shots  and  21  in  the  first  and 
second  halves  respectively. 

Liz  Whelan  scored  the  only 
goal  for  W.C.  in  the  second 
half. 


The  lady  Sho'men  played 
Johns  Hopkins  Wednesday 
night  at  seven.  Guinan 
acknowledges  that  "we  still 
have  problems,"  but  hopes 
that  in  upcoming  games,  "we 
will  have  a  continuation  of 
what  we  did  today  with  more 
consistency  throughout  the 
game."  Guinan  added  that 
the  team  as  a  whole  is  learn- 
ing to  interact  with  one 
another  and  is  developing 
"trust  and  confidence"  about 
each  others'  style  of  play. 


Live  Enterfainment 
at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 

"Back  Seat  Boogie" 

Saturday,  October  12 

8:30-12:30 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


J.C.  Dodd 
Dist.  Co. 

Eastc      Maryland 


-  Leading  Edge  Model  D  selected  as  a 

■'BEST  BUY"  in  Consumer  Reports 

"EDITOR'S  CHOICE"  in  PC  Magazine. 

Available  from  Kentronics  now: 

Model  D  wit)i  2  DS  /  DD  Disl(  drives,  monitor,  Keytronics  keyboard, 

serial  &  parallel  ports.  256K  (expandable  to  640k),  Hercules 

Graphics  emulation  -  all  4  expansion  slots  open, 

battery  backed  clock/  calendar.  Monochrome.  $1495.00 

10%  off  on  all  software  and 
accessories  to  WC  students. 

Kentronics 

Cross  Street 

Chestertown,  MD  21620 

Phone:778-5466 


Chestertown  Newsstond 

313  High  street 

phanei77B-5B6S 

160  titles  of  magazines 

reserved  newspapers  ovailable 

poperback  books 

Open  7  day* 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


WANTED 

Fifteen  people  who 
wish  to  ski  in  Austria 
in  early  January.  Ap- 
proximate cost  for 
airfare,  hotel, 
breakfast  &  lift  ticket 
for  seven  nights  will 
be  $1,000.  If  in- 
terested, see  Mr. 
Maxcy  in  the  Student 
Affairs  Office. 


the 
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VOLUMES?,  NUMBER? 
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Campaign 
requests 

$26,000,000 

by  Audra  M.  Philippon 
Last  Friday,  the  W.C. 
Board  of  Visitors  and  Gover- 
nors approved  a  motion  to 
^  public"  with  its  massive 
CAMPAIGN  FOR 
EXCELLENCE  Dave 
Wheelan,  Director  of 
Development,  explains,  "It  is 
a  monumental  undertaking, 
but  the  benefits  are  tremen- 
dou-s  ...  this  could  keep 
|Wa.shington  College  going  for 
decades." 

This  campaign  will  attempt 
lo  raise  approximately  $26 
million  over  the  next  five 
i'ear.s.  This  figure  includes: 
p. 040, 000  for  the  new 
\cademic  Resource  Center  to 
louse  Admissions,  Student 
)eans,  key  faculty  advisors, 
iTiling  tutors,  Graduate  and 
ronlinuing  Education  head- 
luarters,  honors  seminar 
ooms,  exhibition  space,  an 
mdio-visual  center,  com- 
inler  terminals  and  the  Cam- 
»us  Post  Office;  and 
2,480,000  to  modernize  pre- 
ent  science  facilities  and  to 
onduct  a  new  Science 
Jbciratory  Center  adjacent 
nDunningHall. 
The  campaign  also  entails 
190,000  to  convert  the  old 
oiler  room  into  a  Creative 
rls  Center;  $710,000  to 
enovate  Bunting  Hall- 
1.040.1)00  to  enhance  the 
cademic  Computing  Pro- 
ram;  $4,192,362  to  boost  the 
'ashington  College  Fund- 
UdO.OOO  to  expand  the  En- 
Dwment  Fund;  $6,520,000  for 
ampus  facilities  (especially 
"rni  renovations  and  the 
foposed  All-Weather  Field 
ousel. 

A  similar  undertaking,  the 
Third  Century  Campaign," 
as\nitiated  in  1980-81,  but  its 
"npletion  was  hindered  by 
le  death  of  Joseph  McLain, 
irnier  President  of  the  Col- 


photoby.l.M.  Fragomeni 


Tuesday  afternoon.  Karin  Dize,  a  visiting  teacher  from  Kent  County  High  School,  jumped  out  of  (ler  1969  Volkswaeen  as 
It  started  to  smoke  in  the  BiU  Smitli  parking  lot.  Apparently,  it  was  a  leak  in  the  gas  line  that  caused  the  lire  Volunteer 
Fire  Department's  Engine  number  67  responded. 


Board  approves  fund  transfer 


Budget  overrun 
contributed  to 
College  growth 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 
Due  to  unexpected  costs  in 
the  business  management 
program,  student  recruit- 
ment and  in  the  creation  of  a 
development  organization, 
Washington  College  transfer- 
red $310,000  from  endowment 
funds  reserved  for  invest- 
ment to  balance  last  year's 
budget. 

"Obviously,  one  wants  to 
run  a  college  without  using 
reserve  funds,  but  it's  not  at 
all  unusual  for  a  college,  par- 
ticularly one  moving  forward 
and  growing,  to  experience 
cost  overruns,"  said  Director 
of  Finance  Gene  Hessey . 


The  budget,  which  usually 
is  around  $9  million,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Finance 
Committee,  he  said. 

"All  the  vital  signs  of  the 
College's  finances  are 
positive,"  said  Hessey,  poin- 
ting out  that  the  endowment 
is  up  from  $10  million  to  $12 
million. 

President  Douglass  Cater 
said  the  budget  overage  will 
not  hurt  the  college's  at- 
tempts to  gain  private  con- 
tributions and  that  the  expen- 
ditures will  be  beneficial. 

"I  think  that  Washington 
College  needs  to  reach  out  as 
far  as  effectively  as  it 
possibly  can  in  calling  itself 
to  the  attention  of  students. 
This  is  not  an  inexpensive  op- 
tion," Cater  said. 

The  Admissions  Office 
budget  of  $181,135  in  1982-83 
rose  to  $303,965  the  following 
year  and  then  to  $358,595  in 
1984-85. 


HOMECOMING  SCHEDULE 

Friday  -  Saturday  -  Sunday 


Tom  Larson's  Blues  Bond; 

Friday  9  p.nn.-l  a.m. 
Coffee  House 
Sponsored  by  SGA 

1985  Homecoming  Mixer; 

Saturday  7-9  p.m. 
Semi-Formal,  Hynson  Lounge 
Sponsored  by  SGA 
All  students  ond  alumni  welcome 


Theta  Chi  Porty: 

Saturday  9  p.m. -I  o.n 
Cutlen  Commons 

BUSH  Kick-OH: 

Sunday  2  p.m. 
Front  Hodson  Hall 
Refreshments 


Director  of  Admissions 
Kevin  Coveney  said  the  ex- 
penditures are  necessary  to 
improve  the  size  and  quality 
of  entering  classes.  The  addi- 
tional costs  resulted  from  the 
computerization  of  the  Ad- 
missions Office,  an  unan- 
ticipated rise  in  postage,  and 
an  increase  in  mailing  to  high 
school  students  through  the 
College  Board's  Student 
Search  Service. 

Also,  an  increase  in  ap- 
plicants drove  up  the  cost  of 
school  visits,  long  distance 
calls,  open  house  and  pre- 
freshman  day. 

"One  of  the  prices  you  pay 
for  success  is  excess,  in  terms 
of  budget,"  he  said. 

Though  he  hopes  the  growth 
will  be  more  controlled  in  the 
future,  Coveney  said  the 
result  —  the  Class  of  1989  was 
the  second  largest  in  WC 
history  and  showed  im- 
provements in  class  rank  and 
SAT  scores  —  made  the  ex- 
penditures worthwhile. 

The  Admissions  Office 
sends  publications  to  approx- 
imately 12-15,000  seniors,  500 
high  schools,  and  100  other 
schools  and  scholarship  foun- 
dations. State  legislators,  in- 
dependent counselors  and  WC 
alumni  also  receive  informa- 
tion. 

"It's  a  very  broad,  expan- 
sive and,  as  a  restUt,  expen- 
sive ventiu-e,"  Coveney  con- 
cluded. "We're  feeling  some 
growing  pains." 


Plagiarism 
charges 

dismissed 

by  Jack  GUden 
The  Washington  College 
Judicial  Screening  Board  has 
decided  that  charges  of 
plagiarism  brought  against 
Chip  MacLeod,  a  senior  and 
an  editor  of  The  Shoreman's 
Advocate,  were  un- 
substanitiated,  and  do  not 
warrant  that  the  case  be 
heard  by  the  All-County 
Judiciary. 

Charges  of  Honor  Code 
violations  were  brought 
against  MacLeod  Monday 
afternoon,  in  connection  with 
an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  October  1985  issue  of  The 
Shoreman's  Advocate,  a  stu- 
dent publication. 

The  article  in  question  was 
entitled  "A  Generation  Lost," 
and  was  first  circulated  on 
Thursday,  October  10.  That 
first  circulation  of  the  Ad- 
vocate was  limited  in  the 
nuunber  of  issues  which  were 
distributed. 

In  that  issue,  a  disclaimer 
appeared  at  the  bottom  of 
MacLeod's  article,  which 
stated:  "The  author 
acknowledges  the  thoughtful 
insights  of  Bret  E.  Ellis  and 
Lance  Morrow."  Ellis 
published  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Rolling  Stone,  and 
Morrow  is  a  writer  for  Time. 

That  issue  of  the  Advocate 
was  recalled  the  same  even- 
ing it  was  distributed,  and 
reappeared  on  Monday  Oc- 
tober 14.  MacLeod's  article 
was  included  under  the  same 
headline,  but  with  several 
notable  changes: 
A  new  disclaimer  appeared  at 
the  top  of  the  article,  stating: 
"The  following  is  a  composite 
of  works  by  Bret  E.  Ellis  of 
Rolling  Stone  and  Lance  Mor- 
row of  Time."  Furthermore, 
the  article  now  contained 
quotation  marks  and  textural 
references  to  the  other 
writers,  where  previously 
there  had  been  none. 

Neil  Rifkind,  a  sophomore, 
filed  the  charges  on  Monday 
October  14.  "I  read  Chip's  ar- 
ticle and  then  I  read  Brett 
Ellis'  article  ( Rolling  Stone, 
September,  1985)  and  found 
the  two  to  be  extremely 
similar,"  he  said.  "I 
suspected  that  Chip  had 
plagiarized  and  I  reported 
what  I  feit  was  an  infraction  of 
the  Honor  Code." 

TvliKina  s  complamt  was  fil- 
ed before  the  revised  issue  of 
the  Advocate  was 
distributed;  however  he  says 
that  the  new  edition  makes 
very  little  difference. 

frnnffnripfi  an  naee  4 ) 
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The  grapevine 

In  his  futuristic  novel,  1984,  George  Orwell  depicts  an 
omniscient  "Big  Brother"  who  continually  monitors 
every  thought,  word  and  action.  This  unique  ability 
might  seem  far-fetched.  But  it  only  takes  a  few  weeks  of 
living  at  Washington  College  to  learn  that  Big  Brother 
has  an  even  more  effective  counterpart  here  on  campus 
-  the  W.C.  "grapevine." 

Nearly  all  of  us  experience  the  "grapevine" 
phenomenon  at  one  time  or  another.  You  spend  several 
hours  at  the  side  of  someone  at  a  Friday  night  party  and 
by  Saturday  morning  you've  become  a  "couple."  Or  you 
make  a  joking  remark  over  lunch  with  a  few  friends  and 
by  dinnertime  find  you've  offended  dozens.  Or  you  have 
a  lover's  quarrel  within  the  confines  of  your  own  room 
and  discover  your  words  being  replayed  at  mealtime 
conversations  an  hour  later. 

Gossip  is  not  unique  to  Washington  College  but  it 
seems  to  be  especially  pervasive  here  because  nearly 
all  of  us  have  at  least  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  each 
other.  The  College's  hottest  stories  would  die  quickly  at 
large  universities  since  rumors  and  scandals  take  on  in- 
terest only  when  you  know  the  parties  involved. 

Unfortunately,  accounts  often  grow  distorted  as  we 
pass  them  along,  and  fallacies  thus  become  accepted  as 
the  truth.  As  victims  of  campus  talk,  we  understandably 
feel  hurt,  angry  and  ultimately  violated.  Instead  of  en- 
joying the  advantages  of  an  intimate  college  communi- 
ty, we  begin  to  chafe  at  life  in  a  tishbowl. 

Putting  an  end  to  senseless  gossip  is  in  everyone's 
best  interest.  And,  it  is  easy  to  do  by  making  a  conscious 
effort  to  avoid  focusing  our  conversations  on  the  exploits 
of  others.  Talking  about  the  crisis  of  terrorism  or  the 
state  of  American  education  is  much  safer...  and  in- 
finitely more  constructive.  If  a  spicy  bit  of  gossip  does 
inadvertantly  fall  our  way,  we  should  think  twice  before 
passing  it  on.  Damaging  another's  reputation  is  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  the  momentary  excitement  we  deprive 
when  enlightening  others  with  undergrounded  "news." 

Privacy  is  very  precious.  If  we  want  to  enjoy  it 
ourselves,  we  must  first  safeguard  it  for  others.  "Big 
Brother  might  be  indomitable,  but  the  W.C.  grapevine 
can  be  squelched  if  we  simply  stop  feeding  it. 


LIBRARY  HOURS 

FALL  WEEKEND 
Thursday,  October  24:  8:15-4:30 
Friday, October 25:  8:30-4:30 
Saturday,  October  26:  CLOSED 
Sunday.  October  27 :  Noon  -  Midnight 


Due  to  Fall  Break  the  Elm  will  not  be  published  next 
week.  The  Elm  staff  wishes  the  College  Community  a  safe 
and  restful  tall  weekend.  The  next  issue  of  the  newspaper 
will     be     published     on    November  1. 
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opinion 


Support  urged  for  Homecoming 


With  the  tide  of  student 
awareness  and  involvement 
on  the  rise,  I  urge  you,  the 
students,  to  be  a  part  and  to 
take  advantage  of  this  week's 
Homecoming  celebration. 
The  alumni's  pilgrimage 
back  to  campus  is  our  call  to 
remind  these  fellow  Sho'men 
of  why  graduation  from 
Washington  College  is  ac- 
companied by  a  sense  of 
devotion  and  pride. 

We  are,  in  fact,  alumni  to 
be.  (Knock  on  wood.)  In 
celebrating  Homecoming,  we 
honor  the  tradition  of 
Washington  College  and 
welcome  back  those  who  lead 
our  way  through  the  hallowed 
halls  of  Bill  Smith. 


Tonight,  the  Student 
Government  Association  will 
kick-off  the  Homemcoming 
weekend  with  The  Tom  Lar- 
son's Blues  Band  in  the  Coffee 
House. 

On  Saturday,  after  a  full 
day  of  athletic  events  at 
Kibler  Field,  the  SG  A  will  for- 
mally welcome  back  the 
alumni  with  its  un- 
precedented  "1985  Homecom- 
ing Mixer"  in  Hynson 
Lounge.  Students  won't  want 
to  miss  this  semi-formal  af- 
fair in  honor  of  our  alumni. 
The  Theta  Chi  fraternity  will 
accent  our  celebration  with 
an  all-campus  extravaganza  to 
follow. 

On  Sunday,  I  urge  you  to 


come  out  and  help  the  Juniii 
class  and  SGA  "dig  up  oljj 
ground"  with  the  B.U.S 
project.  Inactive  for 
years,  Beautification  Usii 
Student  Help  was  organizi 
to  take  "maintenance"  oi 
step  further  towards  improi 
ing  the  campus  of  Washingti 
College.  Fun  n'  green  thuml 
will  begin  at  2  p.m 
refreshments  in  front  of  Hi 
son  Hall. 

Again,  your  participation 
key.  Together,  let's  celebral 
this  weekend's  return 
alumni  and  I,  with  shovel 
hand,  hope  to  see  you  Sunda] 

Chip  MacLeoi 
SGA  Presidei 


College  responds  to  survey  results 


Last  spring,  the  Office  of 
Institutional  Research  con- 
ducted a  survey  of  student  at- 
titudes about  Washington  Col- 
lege's  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Only  27  percent 
returned  the  survey.  Despite 
these  low  returns,  we  do  not 
want  to  ignore  the  opinions  of 
one  out  of  every  four 
students. 

Many  of  the  survey 
responses  were  positive: 
eighty-one  percent  indicated 
they  would  recommend 
Washington  College  to  a 
friend.  Seventy-eight  percent 
rated  their  1984-85  experience 
very  or  fairly  good.  Students 
were  highly  satisfied  with 
their  overall  academic  ex- 
perience, noting  particularly 
the  faculty's  subject-matter 
knowledge  and  teaching  abili- 
ty, the  size  of  the  school,  and 
opportunities  for  personal 
contact  with  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

Students  also  noted 
weaknesses.  Disappoint- 
ments included  campus  hous- 
ing, particularly  over- 
crowding and  students'  at- 
titudes in  the  dorms, 
transportation  to  and  from 
the  CoUege,  and  academic  ad- 
vising system,  the  food  ser- 
vice, and  the  security  depart- 
ment. Finally,  manv  students 


pointed  out  that  the  President 
was  not  highly  "visible"  on 
campus. 

We  wish  now  to  address 
these  criticisms.  This  sum- 
mer, an  ad  hoc  committee 
reviewed  last  spring's  stu- 
dent survey,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  im- 
provements in  the  freshman 
year.  I  would  note  that  many 
recommendations,  if 
adopted,  will  improve 
academic  and  social  life  for 
all  students.  For  example, 
the  committee  recommended 
that  the  Dean's  Office  review 
the  advising  system.  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Baer,  the  new  Dean 
of  the  College,  has  had  exten- 
sive  experience  with 
academic  advising  and  will 
be  addressing  the  commit- 
tee's proposals. 

The  newly  renovated  Cullen 
complex  will  ameliorate  last 
year's  overcrowding.  New 
residence  hall  policies  should 
help  make  dorm  life  more 
civilized.  We  are  exploring 
ways  to  improve  laundry 
facilities  in  the  dorms,  and 
transportation  to  and  from 
Chestertown. 

To  improve  my  "visibili- 
ty," I  have  established  a 
student-President  dialogue 
called,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Eastern    Shore,     "Open- 


Season."  These  sessions  wil 
allow  us  to  meet  together  if 
an  informal  forum.  The  firr 
session  was  held  in  Hynso: 
Lounge  on  October  2.  Ihopei' 
this  way  to  promote  free  e; 
change  between  the  ac 
ministration  and  student 
Let  us  get  to  know  each  othe 
better. 

We  will  conduct  anottie 
survey  of  student  opinion  tti. 
year.  I  hope  all  students  wi 
take  advantage  of  this  of 
portunity  to  make  the: 
voices  heard. 

Douglass  Cate 

Watch  for 


flying 
objects 


There  is  a  golf  class,  P.E 
101,  which  meets  on  Monday 
and  Wednesdays  from  12:30 
1:30  p.m.  in  the  area  of  tb 
soccer  field/track.  This  is  I 
dangerous  area  at  that  tin" 
because  of  flying  golf  ball* 
You  are  advised  not  to  run  * 
the  track  or  play  in  that  arel 
during  those  hours. 

Golf  class  members  will  nn 
stop  hitting  in  order  for  youK 
pass  safely  by.  Be  advised 
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The  youth  of  country  must  have  chance  to  mature 


"^e 

should 

worry    more 

a    b 

out 

educating 

our 

children 

than 

holding 

their 

hands 

and 

leading 

t     h 

e     m 

t  h  r 

0  u  g  h 

life." 

There  are  more  than  enough  unwanted 
teenage  pregnancies  in  this  country 
without  well-meaning  lawnnakers  increas- 
ing the  problem.  To  legislate  the  need  of 
parental  consent  for  minors  to  obtain  con- 
traceptives will  not  decrease  teenage  sex, 
but  herald  a  rise  in  pregnancy.  In  addition, 
this  will  limit  the  freedom  of  these  young 
people. 


Christopher     Swanson 


However,  not  only  is  there  a  freedom  in 
sexual  activity,  but  a  great  responsibility. 
We  will  be  robbing  from  the  youth  of  this 
country  the  opportunity  to  mature  and 
develop  a  mentality  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  accountable  for 
their  actions.  We  should  worry  more  about 
educating  our  children  than  holding  their 
hands  and  leading  them  through  life. 


A  decrease  in  the  sexual  activity  of 
minors  is  sought.  Would  limiting  access  to 
contraception  limit  teenage  sexuality?  The 
two  groups  we  should  worry  about  most  are 
unaffected  by  such  restriction:  those  whose 
pregnancies  result  from  lack  of  knowledge 
about  pregnancy  and  contraception;  and 
those  who,  despite  their  education,  cast 
aside  caution.  This  latter  group  is  clearly 
irresponsible  in  its  attitudes. 

Those  mature  couples  who  do  use  birth 
control  should  be  commended.  Yet,  some 
people  want  to  make  contraceptives 
unavailable  to  teenagers  lacking  parental 
consent.  First  of  all,  it  is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect all  these  adolescents  who  wish  to  be 
sexually  active  to  abstain. 

Secondly,  part  of  growing  into  mature 
adulthood  is  having  and  meeting  respon- 
sibilities. Special  interests  groups  that  seek 
to  restrict  the  actions  of  Americans  fail  to 
realize  that  by  restricting  the  rights  of  peo- 
ple, responsibilities  are  also  removed. 

Through  sex  education,  teenagers  should 


be  taught  the  chances  of  pregnancy  and 
shown  that  they  can  greatly  reduce  the 
possibility  of  pregnancy.  They  are  then  out 
of  the  control  of  others  and  forced  to  make 
personal  decisions. 

There  will  be  two  results  of  such  educa- 
tion: some  minors  will  recognize  their 
responsibilities  and  act  accordingly,  while 
sadly,  some  will  make  the  wrong  decision 
and  then  face  the  results.  These  mistakes 
though  tragic,  will  teach  the  invaluable 
lesson  that  the  responsible  group  already 
knows:  with  power  and  privilege  goes 
responsibility. 

Again,  the  irresponsibly  sexually  active 
are  not  the  issue.  But  they  should  be  We 
must  protect  the  rights  and  responsibiUties 
of  those  mature  enough  to  use  contracep- 
tives, and  also  deal  with  the  uneducated 
and  the  immature  adolescents  who  are  ig- 
norant in  their  approach  to  sexual  activity. 

Christopher  Swanson  is  a  sophomore 
planning  to  major  in  psychology  and 
philosophy. 


IQQI  I  p.  Should  minors  be  able  to  procure 
I^O  v^  C"    birth  control  without  parental  consent? 


campus  voices 


by  bill  fassett 


Melanie  Wade 
Freshman 
Tucson,  Az. 


I  think  every  person,  no 
matter  their  age  has  the  right 
to  use  birth  control.  It  is  not 
within  the  government's 
jurisdiction  to  limit  the 
private  lives  of  anyone  in  this 
manner.  If  minors  were  not 
allowed  to  purchase  and  use 
birth  control,  there  would  be 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
teenage  pregnancy  rate. 


Yes.  I  think  birth  control 
should  be  available  to  minors 
without  parental  consent,  but 
that  proper  planning  and 
education  should  also  be 
available. 


Harrison  Beck 
Freshman 
Geneva,  Switzerland 


Yes,  of  course. 


Ned  Massengill 
Freshman 
Bay  Head,  N.J. 


Yes,  I  feel  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  purchase  birth  control 
devices  without  the  consent  of 
their  parents,  if  they  feel  they 
are  old  enough  to  make  the 
decision  to  have  sex. 


Jackie  Loughman 

Junior 

Miller  Place,  NY 


Yes.  I  think  that  it  is  more 
important  for  a  minor  to  be 
protected  from  pregnancy 
than  it  is  for  a  parent  to  give 
consent  to  birth  control. 


The  family  would  disintegrate  as  a  cohesive  unit 


For  many  individuals,  minors  need  not 
have  parental  consent  to  obtain  birth  con- 
trol because  they  are  self  determining  in- 
dividuals whose  privacy  would  be  violated 
if  such  a  requirement  were  to  be  im- 
plemented. However,   the  more  realistic 


Jean     Stigelman 


Md  proper  belief  is  one  where  minors 

should  have  to  obtain  parental  consent 
because  without  it  the  family,  as  a  cohesive 
""'f.  will  disintegrate  and  young  people  win 
"ot  learn  correct  beha  vior. 

The  breakup  of  the  family  is  a   very 
serious  possibility  if  consent  is  not  re- 


quired. Young  people,  up  until  the  age  of  18 
are  the  responsibilites  of  their  parents.  If 
children  are  then  allowed  to  easily  aquire 
contraceptives  at  any  clinic,  then  what  in- 
centive will  there  be  for  parents  to  involve 
themselves  in  their  child's  life  ? 

There  are:  of  course,  some  individuals 
who  would  say  that  the  young  person  should 
,  have  control  over  his  or  her  own  life,  but 
with  more  than  600,000  girls  per  year  under 
18  going  to  federally  supported  clinics  for 
contraceptives,  it  is  obvious  that  more  in- 
tervention by  the  parents  is  needed. 

.Another  aspect  that  many  well-meaning. 
but  uninformed  individuals  ignore  is  the 
greater  chance  for  proper  attitudes 
towards  sex  on  the  part  of  teenagers  whose 
parents  were  informed.  If  birth  control  is 
dispensed  freely  to  under-age  girls,  then 


how  will  they  be  able  to  have  any  sense  of 
morality  or  restraint  ? 

Since  the  individuals  in  general  are  under 
18  there  maturity  level  is  probably  not  of  a 
high  enough  level  where  they  could  take  on 
the  responsibility  that  contraceptives 
would  entail. 

At  least  with  parental  consent,  the 
parents  who  endorse  it  could  help  their 
child  in  taking  on  the  great  responsibility. 
If  the  parents  denied  their  child  contracep- 
tive devices  then  the  child's  best  interest 
should  be  served. 

Dispensing  birth  control  to  minors 
without  parental  consent  would  lead  to  a 
society  where  the  value  of  the  family  is 
lowered,  as  well  as  teenagers  having  to 
cope  too  early  with  a  responsibility  as  great 
as  birth  control. 


"Since  the 
individuals 
in  question 
are  under  18 
their  maturi- 
ty level.,  is 
not  high 
enough...  to 
take  on  the 
responsibili- 
ty tliat  con- 
traceptives 
would  e  n- 
tail." 
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SJB  members  approved  by  Senate 


=notes  from  the  kitchen; 


by  Chris  Doherty 

In  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Student  Government  Associa- 
tion Senate  October  10,  the 
1985-1986  Student  Judicial 
Board  was  approved  by 
unanimous  vote. 

This  marks  the  first  time  an 
SJB  has  been  selected  for  a 
tail-to-spring  term,  and  the 
first  time  the  SJB  chairper- 
son is  a  member  of  the  SGA 
executive  committee, 
because  of  the  new  judicial 
codes  adopted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  SGA  last 
spring. 

The  committee  recom- 
mended the  following  people 
for    appointment:     Wendy 


Clarke,  Brenda  Connor,  Chris 
Brown,  Skip  Middleton, 
Jackie  Loughman,  and  Mona 
Brinkley.  All  were  approved 
by  the  Senate.  Librarian  Jeff 
Chaffin  agreed  to  serve  as 
SJB  advisor  for  the  year. 

The  new  judicial  codes 
designed  the  SJB  to  be  a  hear- 
ing board  composed  of  four 
SJB  members,  the  SJB  chair 
and  Ombudsman,  eliminating 
the  elaborate  courtroom-style 
SJB  that  was  used  in  years 
past. 

"The  best  thing  about  this 
year's  SJB  is  the  caliber  of 
people  that  applied  and  were 
selected,"  said  SJB  Chairper- 
son Sara  Welch.  "They  repre- 
sent a  vast  array  of  opinions 


which  will  be  invaluable  to 
the  SJB  this  year."  She  add- 
ed, "Student  Affairs  and 
Security  realize  that  they  can 
be  held  accountable  to  the 
SJB  (in  disciplinary  mat- 
ters), which  is  a  healthy  rela- 
tionship for  everyone  at  the 
College." 

SJB  Ombudsman  Chris 
Fascetta,  whose  job  is  to 
make  sure  defendants'  rights 
are  upheld  said,  "I  hope  the 
SJB  this  year  will  be  able  to 
expand  our  involvement  in 
campus  life  with  our  new  set- 
up." Fascetta  also  stated  that 
fairness  to  all  parties  will 
take  first  priority  over  all 
SJB     business. 


by  Darrell  Jester 
I  hope  everyone  enjoyed  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Dinner 
held  Wednesday.  I  hope 
everyone  enjoyed  the  food 
that  was  offered  for  the  even- 
ing. 1  also  hope  everyone  had 
a  chance  to  stop  in  Hynson 
Lounge  and  enjoy  the  enter- 
tainment provided  by  Mel 
Horst.  Thanks  are  in  order  to 
the  fine  staff  of  the  WCDS  for 
another  job  well  done.  Thanks 
are  also  extended  for  the 
WCDS  for  their  fine  work. 
Thanks  also  to  Mel  Horst  who 


took  the  time  to  come  down 
from  Lancaster,  Pa.  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  entertain- 
ment. " 

Lunch  next  Thursday  will 
be  the  last  meal  before  fall 
break.  Breakfast  on  Monday, 
October  28,  will  be  the  first 
meal  served  after  break. 

If  anyone  is  looking  for 
work,  there  are  still  some 
shifts  available  in  the 
dishroom  and  on  the  line. 
Anyone  interested  in  working 
please  stop  by  and  see  Sharon 
Crew. 


!  notes  from  the  C-house: 


Screening  Board  dismisses  case 


(continued  from  page  1 

"What  The  Shoreman's  Ad- 
vocate did  was  still  not  legal. 
I  think  that  they  did  not  call 
either  one  of  those  publica- 
tions for  permission  to  use  the 
material,"  said  Rifkind. 

In  his  own  defense 
MacLeod  stated  that  he 
doesn't  feel  as  though  he  pur- 
posefully committed  an  act  of 
plagiarism.  "There  was  a 
conscious  effort  on  my  part, 
right  from  the  beginning,  to 
give  credit  where  credit  was 
due,"  he  said.  "Whether  I 
gave  enough  (credit)  or  not  is 
a  question  of  judgment  and 
not  ethics. 

"Upon  learning  that  there 
was  a  judgmental  error  the 
Advocate  took  all  measures 
to  remedy  the  situation  quick- 
ly and  internally.  I  would 
have  nothing  to  gain  by 
plagerising  in  the  Advocate," 


said  MacLeod. 

Stephen  Meehan,  Ex- 
ecutive Editor  of  The 
Shoreman 's  Advocate,  ad- 
mits that  there  was  initially 
■'a  question  of  the 
thoroughness  of  the  editors  in 
the  giving  of  credit  of  the 
sources  of  the  article." 

Meehan  is  also  quick  to 
point  out  that  "from  the  start. 
Chip  clearly  stated  who  His 
sources  were,"  and  that  the 
Advocate  republished  only  to 
"carry  credidation  a  step  fur- 
ther." 

The  /Idvocafe's  faculty  ad- 
visor is  Dr.  Tari  Renner  of  the 
Political  Science  department. 
He  feels  that  MacLeod  pro- 
bably did  not  plagiarize 
maliciously. 

"While  I  can't  possibly 
know  exactly  what  Chip's  in- 
tentions were,  I  suspect  that 
they    were    honorable,"    he 


stated.  "However,  I  do 
believe  that  the  first  copy  of 
the  Advocate  was  not  accep- 
table because  the  disclaimer, 
in  my  opinion,  was  not  une- 
quivocal. The  reprint  might 
not  havi;  rectified  the  situa- 
tion, but  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  the  editors  could  have 
done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.  I  believe  that  the 
credit  given  in  the  reprint 
was  adequate." 

Had  the  Screening  Board 
found  there  were  reasons  to 
send  the  case  to  the  All- 
Campus  Judiciary,  and  if 
MacLeod  were  found  guilty  of 
violating  the  Honor  Code  by 
the  ACJ,  he  could  have  been 
subject  to  a  number  of 
punishments,  the  most  severe 
of  which  would  have  been  the 
expulsion  from  Washington 
College. 


by  Kevin  P.  Conlon 

The  Coffee  House  would 
like  to  thank  everybody  who 
participated  in  the  ping-pong 
tournament  on  October  3. 
Everybody  played  a  good 
game  and  had  a  good  time  do- 
ing so.  The  winner  was  Rick 
Davis,  who  received  a  new 
ping-pong  paddle  as  his  prize. 
We  look  forward  to  seeing 
everyone  at  the  next  ping- 
pong  tournament.  Coming  up 
after  Fall  Break,  the  C-House 
will  sponsor  a  soccer  tourna- 
ment and  the  winner  of  that 
will  receive  a  soccer  ball. 

The  C-House  is  sponsoring 
Jack  Foraceker,  a  comedian 
who  uses  puppets  in  his  act. 
These  puppets,  sometimes 
known  as  the  "dirty  mup- 
pets,"  are  not  only  funny  but 
perverted  as  welL  The  act  is 
extremely  humorous,  and 
well  worth  seeing. 

The  C-House  continues  to 
sponsor  Attitude  Adjustment 
hour  every  Friday  afternoon 
from  5:00  p.m.  to  7:30  p.m.  It 


has  been  very  successful,  and 
we  hope  that  students  con- 
tinue to  take  advantage  of 
this.  This  week's  special  is 
Buffalo  Wings,  a  great  way  to 
kick  off  Homecoming 
Weekend. 


New  items  are  currently 
being  introduced  in  the  food 
and  beverage  line  at  the  C- 
House.  Next  week,  many 
assortments  of  Yoplait 
Yogurt  will  be  introduced, 
along  with  seven-ounce  bot- 
tles of  Tropicana  orange  and 
grapefruit  juices.  Remember 
that  the  C-House  has  Cherry 
Coke  and  Sprite  to  please 
everyone's  soft  drink  tastes. 

Don't  forget  to  vote  for  the 
Ugliest  Bartender.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  a  success, 
with  Lincoln  Karnoff,  Alan 
Sato,  and  Pete  Dugan  in  the 
lead  with  the  most  votes. 
Thank  you  to  those  who  have 
supported  this  program  so 
far.  Proceeds  have  gone 
toward  Angel  Haven  charity. 
Keep  the  votes  coming ! 


Tonight 

Attitude  Adjustment  Hour 

in  the 

C-House,  5:00-7:30 

Serving  AAozzarella  Sticks 


iSbeauiXvjl  classic  casual  by  Setjago  Featui- 
ing  a  cnrome  leaine'  sole  and  palerited  wen  construe- 

ol    the    sKilled    Maine   cratismen    wno    lasiionM    il 
AvaiiaDle  in  a  wiQetange  q>  sue^ 

Paul's  Shore  Store 

Complete  Footwear  Service  and  Supplies 
P.O.  Box  654-227  High  Slieet,  Chestertown,  Md.  21S20 
Phone;  778-2860     


d/^^r; 


Won-Sat.      9:30-6:00 

%iJa^    9:30-8:00 

Jienl  PLa 

778-3292 


ilatural  and  yjourmei   ^oodi 
Jbomeitic,  3mf>orted,   and  Sipecialltf   L-heeiei 


—  ZJru  our  JlJeli  —    Soupi,  Sandwlcnei,  ialadi    — 
—  oLarae   varietu   of  natural  S^oaai   and  ^uicei  — 

J°  ll/lunchiei    -    cracheri,   cooliiei,   inacki  — 

—    i/ltamind,   oookS,  perionat  caie  proaucti  — 

10%   Off    your  Purckase 

Wiik    Okls  M  aJ  StuJent  J.^bJ 
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Innovative  new  clubs  seek  SGA  funding 


by  Sarah  Pyle 

By  the  end  of  next  week's 
SGA  Organizational  Commit- 
Ice  meeting  more  than  nine 
jew  clubs,  among  them  the 
Business  Club  and  the  Radio 
Station  Club,  will  have  ap- 
plied tor  and/or  received  fun- 
ding for  the  fall  semester. 

Clubs  must  complete  ap- 
plitations  which  ask  for  the 
amount  of  money  each  club 
ivill  need  and  why.  A  list  of 
members,  the  club's  dues, 
other  income  sources  besides 
the  SGA,  and  activities  "of 
benefit  to  the  entire  student 
body"  it  plans  to  sponsor. 
Following  a  review  by  the 
organizational  committee  of 
the  SGA,  reconmiendations 
arc  presented  to  the  Student 
Senate  for  a  full  vote. 

The  Business  Club,  whose 
prime  function  is  to  "promote 
student  interest  in  business," 
requested  $400  "for  capital  to 
start  a  school  business,  spon- 
sor lectures,  and  pay  tor  trips 
to  business  sights." 

The  committee  decided  to 
hold  its  recommendation  for 

funding  until  the  12-member 
club  arranges  speakers  and 
decides  the  sort  of  business  it 
will  start. 

The  Radio  Station  Club, 
started  by  Kevin  Laurecella 
and  John  Bodner,  "would  like 
to  set  up  a  radio  program  of- 
fering students  a  chance  to 
select  music  to  hear,  and 
other  items  such  as  news  and 
weather." 


The  club  currently  has 
eight  members  who  pay  $10  in 
dues  each  semester.  Its  re- 
quest for  $200  from  the  SGA  is 
slated  for  review  on  October 
21,  when  the  Organizational 
Committee  will  have  its  se- 
cond funding  review  meeting. 

Also  up  for  consideration 
are  proposals  made  by  the 
Drama  Club  and  the  Outdoors 
Club.  With  10  members,  the 
Drama  Club  is  requesting 
$300  so  its  members  may  pro- 
duce more  shows  on  their  own 
and  cure  what  they  term,  "a 
definite  lack  of  participation" 
in  regular  drama  produc- 
tions. 

The  Outdoors  Club,  in 
which  over  25  people  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest,  has  ask- 
ed for  $600  for  "small  groups 
of  students  spending  a  day  or 
a  weekend  exploring  caves, 
hiking,  rock-climbing,  etc." 

The  Travel  Club,  "for  in- 
terested students  wishing  to 
travel  and  enhance  their 
education  of  the  surrounding 
area,"  has  requested  $50  to 
cover  publicity  costs.  The 
organizational  committee 
will  recommend  that  the  re- 
quest be  fulfilled. 

Also  granted  the  commit- 
tee's funding  recommenda- 
tion are  the  "Young 
Democrats  of  Washington 
College,"  formed  by  Chris 
Doherty  and  Ted  Ewing,"  to 
raise  campus  political 
awareness  through  "a  series 
of  debates  and/or  forums  in 
conjunction     with     campus 


republicans."  The  Democrats 
asked  for  $25  to  cover  publici- 
ty expenses. 

The  "Young  Republicans  of 
Washington  College,"  whose 
officers  include  President 
Monte  F.  Bourjosly  IV  and 
Committee  Chairman  Gate 
Lucas,  also  want  "to  spark 
activity  and  concern  within 
the  student  body."  The  club 
has  plans  for  "major  fun- 
draisers, many  speeches,  all- 
campus  debates,  discussions 
on    the    issues,     a    trip    to 


Washington,  D.C.,  and  par- 
ties," but  their  application  for 
funding  has  not  been  submit- 
ted to  SGA  Treasurer  Ar- 
mitage. 

Also  headed  by  Monte  F. 
Bourjosly  IV  is  the  Hunting 
Club.  Its  17  members  will,  ac- 
cording to  treasurer  Becky 
Brown,  "be  hunting  upland 
game,  goose,  duck,  and  deer, 
starting  soon  —  possibly  this 
month." 

In  addition  to  hunting,  the 
group     looks     forward     to 


hosting  a  game  dinner  and 
camping  and  fishing  trips 
when  the  hunting  season  is 
over. 

The  28-member  Psychology 
Club  will  sponsor  open  cam- 
pus lectures,  special  guest 
speakers,  and  weekly  lec- 
tures. Their  financial  officer. 
Valerie  Shepard,  asked  tor 
$200  to  cover  speaker  fees, 
but  no  allocation  will  be 
recommended  by  the 
Organizational  Committee 
because  no  concrete  plans  or 
speaking  dates  had  been  set. 


Sorority  celebrates  centennial 


What  has  seventy  legs,  one 
hundred  balloons,  and  sings 
Happy  Birthday? 

Wrong! 

It's  Alpha  Chi  Omega's 
centennial  party.  This  past 
Tuesday,  Alpha  Chi  actives 
and  alumni,  as  well  as  faculty 
and  guests  met  in  the  Hynson 
Lounge  to  celebrate  the  AX- 
O's  "100  Years  of  Ex- 
cellence." 

Founded  in  1885  at  DePauw 
University  in  Indiana,  Alpha 
Chi  was  the  first  sorority  on 
that  campus,  and  our 
founders  were  afraid  that  it 
would  be  the  last  group  of  its 
kind.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
founders  chose  the  name. 
Alpha  Chi  Omega,  "The 
Beginning  and  the  End." 

Alpha  Chi  was  established 
at  Washington  College  in  1937 
and  Charter  members  Helen 


Mead  and  Ann  McClain  were 
among  those  in  attendance 
Tuesday. 

Among  the  festivities,  one 
hundred  balloons  were 
released  both  here  at  W.C. 
and  at  colleges  all  over  the 
country. 

AXO  Wendy  Clarke,  who  at- 
tended the  national  celebra- 


tion   this    past    summer, 
stated : 

"Although  we  tend  to  think 
that  the  celebration  was 
limited  to  our  campus,  being 
at  convention  made  me 
realize  that  thousands  of  our 
sisters  were  also  celebrating 
with  us." 


O'Neill  House  dedicated 


by  D.M.  Rose 

At  2:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
the  big  white  house  with  blue 
trim  (which  has  suffered  con- 
tusion of  appelations  since  it 
was  acquired  by  the  college 
two  years  ago)  was  finally 
given  a  name.  The  O'Neill 
Literary  House  was 
dedicated  in  memory  of  Rose 
O'Neill     Casey,     mother     of 


Eugene  Casey,  who  con- 
tributed funds  for  the  pur- 
chase. 

Such  dignitaries  as  Mrs. 
Betty  Casey  and  her  children, 
as  well  as  President  and  Mrs. 
Cater,  author  Paul  Horgan, 
and  Professor  Robert  Day, 
Director  of  the  O'Neill  House, 
were  present  for  the  ribbon- 
cutting  ceremony. 


Draw  attention  to  yourself. 
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Draw  a  chart;  Draw  a  building.  Draw 
a  conclusion. 

^X'hatever  you  need  to  draw,  a  Macintosli™ 
can  lielp  you  do  it.  With  programs  like 
MacDraw™  MacPaint™  and  MacDraft™  you  can 
combine  text  and  graphics  to  illustrate  your 
ide;Ls  like  they've  never  been  illustrated  before. 

Another  example  of  how  Macintosh 
lielps  students  work  smarter,  quicker  and 
more  creatively  And  die  beaut)'  of  Macintosh 
is,  you  don't  have  to  know  diddley  about 
computers  to  use  one.  _^ 

What  does  Macintosh  draw 
best?  Attention  to  \'our  work. 
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FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CONTACT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 
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Small  campus  life  places  unique  pressures  on  relati 


by  Sue  De  Pasquale 

The  scenario  is  a  common 
one  played  out  continually  at 
W.C. 

Two  people  meet  and  em- 
bark on  a  relationship, 
whether  for  one  night  or 
several  months.  The  relation- 
ship either  ends,  or  they  even- 
tually get  married. 

Simple  as  the  process  may 
seem,  the  paths  that  relation- 
ships take  are  as  divergent 
and  complex  as  the  two  in- 
dividuals who  engage  in 
them.  No  other  aspect  of  col- 
lege life  —  not  tests,  papers 
nor  lacrosse  games  —  can  lift 
feelings  or  crush  them  quite 
the  way  a  relationship  can. 

Though  dating  is  not  a 
sociological  phenomenon  uni- 
que to  Washington  College, 
students  here  are  affected  by 
the  campus'  small  size  and 
limited  student  population. 
Some  find  that  the  close 
quarters  enhance  their  en- 
counters with  the  opposite 
sex,  while  others,  agree  with 
one  junior  who  contends,  "It's 
rare  to  see  a  couple  survive  at 
W.C." 

Singles  scene 

Dating  can  pose  a  problem 
on  a  campus  where  everyone 
knows  everyone  else.  "You 
can't  really  date  ...  if  you  see 
someone  twice  in  a  week, 
everyone  thinks  they're  your 
boyfriend,"  commented 
junior,  Suzanne  Kuppert.  The 
business  major  added  that 
dating  two  people  at  one  time 
is  virtually  impossible. 

Women  aren't  the  only  ones 
who  worry  about  labels.  One 
out-going  male  junior  said 
emphatically,  "I'd  never  hold 
a  girl's  hand  in  public  at  W.C. 
...  (for  fear)  of  being 
stereotyped  as  a  couple." 


Finding  "Mr.  Right"  is  dif- 
ficult with  only  350  men  to 
choose  from,  one  freshman 
woman  has  already  conclud- 
ed. "There's  a  very  small 
selection  ...  within  the  first 
three  weekends  you  pretty 
much  meet  everyone  you'll 
see  all  year, "  she  said. 

Business  major  Chris 
DiPietro  said  the  limited 
population  is  compounded  by 
another  problem.  'When  you 
do  find  a  girl  that  you  like,  she 
most  Ukely  already  has  a 
boyfriend." 

Weekend  gatherings  at  frat 
parties  or  the  Coffee  House 
are  the  most  popular  spots  to 
meet  prospective  boyfriends 
or  girlfriends.  Lisa 
Wunderlich,  junior,  still 
remembers  the  night  last 
year  when  she  first  met 
former  WC  basketball  player. 
Bob  Fornoff,  ('85).  Some 
other  guy  was  bothering  me, 
sol  went  over  to  talk  to  Bob  ... 
(eventually)    he   walked   me 


PEfOONAlCOMPUTtRS, 

WORD  PROCESSING, 

SPREADSHEETS, 

DANGER. 

EXCITEMENT. 

ADVENTURE. 


You'll  get  a  lol  more  than  compuler  hardware 
and  softw'are  when  you  walk  through  our  iJoor. 
Here  there's  excitement— and  a  bit  ol  danger. 

Take  Infocom  ■"  prose  computer  games  for 
stance.  This  is  compuler  soft\vare  thai  does  some- 
thing completely  different.  Games  that  challenge 
>DUr  wits  and  turn  on  your  imagination.  Not  \ideo 
games,  but  prose  games.  "Participator}'  Novels." 

Of  course,  we  sell  and  ser\nce  the  finest 
computers  and  compuler  software  that  you'll  fiid 
any\shere.  And  no  matter  what  you  use  >-our  com- 
puter tor.  we're  got  people  and  pnxiucts  that  can 
help  >-ou  use  it  better.  Hardware  and  software  that 
will  let  you  do  things  with  your  computer  that  you 
nerer  imagined  possible.  Come  in  and  we'll  show 
how  to  really  unleash  the  powers  of  your  mind. 


25%  Off  All 
Infocom  Games 

(Until  Octobet  31) 


KENTRONICS 

CROSS  STREET 

CHESTERT0WN.(«D. 21620 
PHONE:  778-5468 


Brief  encounters 

Not  all  relationships 
develop  into  long-term  com- 
mitments. Some  students 
meet,  chat  and  consummate 
their  union  ...  all  in  one  even- 
ing. Campus  observers  say 
such  "one-night  stands"  are 
common  here,  as  they  are  on 
many  college  campuses. 

"There's  nothing  wrong 
with  two  people  hitting  it  off 
in  the  Coffee  House,  then  get- 
ting together  and  spending 
the  night,"  maintained  one 
male  political  science  major. 

"That  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  guys  on  campus," 
countered  a  pretty  senior 
English  major.  Recently 
freed  from  a  hometown 
romance,  she  was  disap- 
pointed to  discover  this  at- 
titude when  she  entered  the 
dating  scene. 

Even  if  everyone  doesn't 
share  this  young  woman's 
distaste  for  waking  up  "next 
to    a    stranger,"    many    do 


"It's  rare  to  see  a  couple 
survive  at  W.C. " 


home,  kissed  me  goodnight 
and  left,"  she  recalled.  The 
couple  now  has  been  dating 
seriously  for  almost  a  year. 

All-campus  parties  may 
work  well  as  a  meeting  place, 
but  once  a  couple  is  establish- 
ed the  loud  music  and  free- 
flowing  alcohol  can  lose  their 
appeal.  While  some  couples 
turn  to  local  restaurants,  bars 
and  the  sole  movie  theater 
downtown,  others  look 
beyond  Chestertown  taking 
day  trips  to  Georgetown, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia. 

After  dating  over  a  year, 
senior  Duncan  Wells  and 
sophomore  Marnie  Cumm- 
ings  have  found  that  these  ex- 
cursions are  a  welcome 
release  on  the  weekends.  Ex- 
plained Marnie,  "Sometimes 
we  really  get  bored  at  the  Cof- 
fee House.  We  like  to  travel ... 
to  get  off  campus  for  a  change 
of  pace." 


agree  that  the  campus'  small 
size  can  lead  to  some  pretty 
"awkward"  situations  "the 
day  after."  Even  more  pro- 
blematic is  the  gossip  that 
casual  encounters  generate. 

"When  you  see  a  guy  and  a 
girl  walk  out  of  a  party  (at 
night)  it's  generally  assumed 
that  they're  going  to  sleep 
together,"  said  junior,  Laura 
Brown.  Whether  or  not  such 
assumptions  are  true,  they 
quickly  become  the  topic  of 
mealtime  conversations. 
Noted  one  male  bitterly,  "The 
sorority  girls  all  get  together 
and  cackle  like  a  bunch  of 
game  hens  and  ruin 
everything  for  everybody." 

Sorority  members  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  only  ones  who 
contribute  to  the  W.C.  gossip. 
And  no  matter  where  the  idle 
talk  originates,  it  can  cause 
lasting  damage.  Revelling  in 
their  newfound  freedom  dur- 


ing the  first  weeks  of  school, 
freshmen  sometimes  develop 
reputations  that  can  never  be 
shaken.  According  to  one 
male  junior,  "The  concept  of 
a  clean  slate  is  completely 
alien  to  W.C."  Agreed  a  bub- 
bly freshman  women  after 
just  six  weeks  on  campus, 
"You  can  get  a  bad  reputa- 
tion here  so  easily  ...  and 
■  that's  something  very 
precious  to  me." 

Rites  of  romance 
While  there  are  drawbacks 
to  becoming  involved  with  so- 
meone, romance  is  one 
favorable  aspect  that  seems 
to  outweigh  all  others.  Cam- 
pus sorority  women  have  a 
unique  way  of  celebrating  the 
joy  of  realized  love... 
"candlelights."  In  this 
custom,  a  woman 
anonymously  requests  a  mid- 
night gathering  of  her 
"sisters"  to  announce  a  new 
romantic  milestone  in  her 
life.  Speculation  runs  high  as 
a  candle  is  passed  around  a 
darkened  circle  until  the  in- 
itiator blows  it  out. 

Marnie  Cummins 
remembers  with  fondness  the 
night  she  announced  her  "  pin- 
ning" to  KA  boyfriend,  Dun- 
can. "It  makes  the  girl  feel 
special,"  she  said,  adding 
laughingly,  "I  didn't  like  be- 
ing thrown  in  the  shower 
afterwards  but  I  guess  it  was 
better  than  the  river." 

While  Duncan  managed  to 
escape  the  fraternity  custom 
of  being  tossed  into  the  mud- 
dy Chester,  senior  Bill  Allen 
did  not  fare  so  well.  Several 
days  passed  after  his  Alpha 
Chi  girlfriend,  Karen  Yonko, 
announced  her  "lavaliering." 
He  thought  he  was  safe,  and 
was  surprised  a  week  later 
when  ten  brothers  carried 
him  into  a  car  and  down  to  the 
Chester's  shores.  "They  just 
said,  'one,  two  three!'  and  (I) 
was  gone,"  he  remembers. 

Allen  believes  that  belong- 
ing to  frats  and  sororities 
really  "enhances"  relation- 
ships. "It's  like  having  a  lot  of 
in-laws,"  he  explained.  Even 
when  his  Greek  friends  "try 
to  interfere,"  he  "appreciates 
their  concern." 


featuring 

Weekend  Entertainment 
by  Dave  Brand 


"Halloween  Costume  Party" 

Saturday,  October  26 

5  p.m.  -  midnight 

prizes  awarded 

entertainment  by  Dave  Brand 

no  admission/no  cover 

Dinner  by  reservation 

-778-2100- 

Call  for  your  holiday  party  plans. 


Tears  and  heartache 
Breaking  up  is  a  pa 
reality  of  adult  life.  T; 
who  have  endured  tlie  h 
tache  of  a  split  say  the 
lege's  small  size  makes 
experience  infinitely 
difficult  to  bear.  Avoidn 
"ex"  is  virtually  impos 
when  every  student  eats 
single  cafeteria  and 
classes  in  the  same  t\ti 
three  buildings. 

"You  see  them  all  thet 
and  you  see  them  with  i 
(partners)  and  it  just  b 
the  hell  out  of  you,"  said 
male  psychology  senior, 
broke  up  with  his  long- 
girlfriend  last  year. 

Junior  Suzanne  Ru| 
sympathized  with  this  se 
but  said  that  she  doesn'tl 
how  to  avoid  the  situ 
"You  feel  bad  for  there 
you  don't  want  to  rub 
new  relationship  in  their 
...  but  the  campus  is  soi 
you  can't  avoid  them." 


fe 


Abortion  found  to  be  at 


by  David  Healey 

The  issue  of  abortion  is  one 
of  the  most  controversial  on 
campus.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent opinions,  both  for  and 
against  abortion. 

First  of  all,  what  is  an  abor- 
tion? Most  agree  that  abor- 
tion means  the  termination  of 
a  pregnancy  by  medical 
means.  Some  people  call  it 
murder,  while  others  say  it  is 
a  choice  that  has  to  be  made. 

Since  1973,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  legalized 
abortion,  over  11  million 
women  liave  chosen  to  ter- 
minate their  pregnancies.  To- 
day, one-third  of  all  pregnan- 
cies end  in  abortion,  and  one- 
half  of  all  pregnancies  in 
Maryland  are  now  ter- 
minated. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Middleton, 
a  technical  secretary  in  the 


library,  is  one  of  tho^c  111 
believe  that  these  aboi'*' 
are  wrong.  "Abortion  shift 
be  outlawed  in  all  but  cas™ 
extreme  medical  probi* 
It's  just  killing  childr* 
said  Middleton.  ^ 

She  added,  "God  do* 
create  life  by  mistake  A-'*^ 
wanted  pregnancy  ma; « 
sorrow  at  the  time,  bii^"- 
meone  will  take  the  child  J 

Freshman  Ken  Winkle 
also  against  abortion, 
against  it  for  three  reas 
he  said.   "First  of  all,  * 
against  my  religious  beli*' 
also  think  that  the  fetus"' 
living  individual.  Aborti    ' 
allowed  because  it  is  a  v^ 
nient  solution  to  the  pw* 
of  being  pregnant,  w'^rj' 
wrong."  P' 

There  are,  however,  ^ 
people  who  believe  th 
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ships 


One  male  junior  who 
fecently  split  with  his 
girlfriend  of  a  year,  described 
ihe  experience  as 
jnbearable.  "You  almost 
,ant  to  go  away  ...  transer. 
Bul  that's  not  possible." 

A  senior  who  endured  a 
painful  break-up  two  years 
ago  believes  now  that  it  was  a 
growing  experience.  "Even 
Itiough  you  hate  it  at  first  ... 
(being  on  a  small  campus  I 
helps  you  to  deal  with  situa- 
tions like  that, ' '  she  said . 

Relationships  are  never 
free  of  problems,  but  W.C.  life 
can  compound  normal 
pressures,  contend  many 
veterans  of  campus  love  af- 
fairs. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  these 
Iribulations  is  to  abstain  com- 
pletely   ...    or    abandon    the 

irnpus  for  a   long-distance 

romance. 


by  Thomas  Schuster 

You  can't  print  that!  In  the  Elm?  These  are  the  Reagan  years,  by 
gosh !  These  and  similar  comments  surfaced  across  campus  this  week, 
accompanied  by  heart  palpitations  and  migrane  headaches  at  the 
discovery  of  the  Elm's  sex  and  relationships  survey.  Yet  here  it  is 
before  you,  in  black  and  white,  bruised,  but  not  beaten. 

One  hundred  WC  students  received  these  surveys  in  their  mailboxes. 
They  were  selected  through  the  use  of  a  random  numbers  table  after 
every  WC  undergraduate  who  lives  on  campus  had  been  assigned  a 
three  digit  number.  None  of  the  selections  were  arbitrary.  Every  stu- 
dent who  was  included  in  the  sample  was  selected  scientifically. 

Out  of  the  original  hundred,  thirty-six  surveys  were  returned  to  the 
Elm.  I  had  hoped  to  receive  more,  but  these  thirty-six  surveys  provid- 
ed me  with  an  adequate  age,  sex,  and  class  distribution  of  WC 
students.  Although  the  survey  is  not  conclusive,  I  feel  that  the  results 
below  are  a  valuable  index  of  the  attitudes  and  experiences  of  WC 
students  in  general  regarding  sex  and  relationships. 

The  results  below  are  presented  as  an  attempt  to  chart  changing  stu- 
dent attitudes  and  experiences  in  the  wake  of  the  so-called  Sexual 
Revolution.  This  survey  is  meant  to  inform,  not  to  offend. 

sex:M39%F56%N/A5% 

age:  17:  2%  18:  19%  19:  22%  20:  11%  21:  27%  22:  8%  N/A:  11% 
class:  F  25%  So  19%  J  11%  Se  36%  N/A  9% 
Relationships 

Where,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  place  to  meet  a  prospective 
boyfriend  or  girlfriend  at  WC? 

all-campus  party:  41%  MissDee's:8% 

Coffee  House:  27%  campus/club  activity:  11% 

local  bars:  8%  library /classes:  16% 


no:  89% 


no:  11% 


Sexual  Experiences  and  Desires 
Are  you  a  virgin? 

yes:  11% 

Do  you  believe  in  pre-marital  sex? 

yes:  83% 

Do  your  parents  approve  of  pre-marital  sex? 

yes:  47%  no:  44%    don'tknow:8% 

Do  you  feel  that  you  should  be  in  love  with  a  person  to  engage  In  sexual 

intercourse  with  them? 

yes:  44%  no:  52%    sometimes:  5% 

Do  you  enjoy  pornography? 

yes:  44%  no:  56% 

If  so,  what  types? 

magazines:  33%  films:  25% 

books:  11%  live  sex  acts:  11% 

Do  you  feel  that  pornography  is  a  sexual  "turn  on?" 

yes:  47%  no:  53% 

What  do  you  look  for  in  a  potential  date  or  sex  partner? 

appearance:  61%  physical  build:  33% 

sense  of  humor:  69%  intellect:  56% 

money/status:  8%  other:  13% 

Do  you  use  birth  control? 

yes:  67%  no:  19%    sometimes:  3% 

If  so,  which  partner  is  responsible  for  it? 

you:  25%  yourpartner:  11%     both:  33% 

What  type  of  birth  control  do  you  use? 

condoms:  33%  diaphragm:  14%     sponge:  11% 

pill:  17%  lUD:  0%     spermicides:  5% 

Do  you  become  physically  intimate  when  under  the  influence  of  drugs 

or  alcohol? 

yes:  39% no:  19%    sometimes:  42% 


The  Elm's  survey  on  student  sex  and  relationships 


What  is  your  favorite  activity  on  a  date? 

dinner:  22%  small  gathering  of  friends:  27% 

movies:  13%  sex:  25%    casual  fast  food:  5% 

party/band:  22%  Bar/night  club:  2% 

Are  you  in  love  with  your  boyfriend/girlfriend? 

yes:  30%  no:  19%     maybe:  30% 

What  do  you  feel  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  a  relationship? 

emotional  support:  33%  Physical  support:  0% 

emotional/physical  support:  50%  intellectual  stimulation:  16% 

How  much  time  do  you  spend  with  your  boyfriend/girlfriend? 

one  weekend  night:  19%  all  weekend:  8% 

everyday:  11%  a  few  hours  each  day:  27% 

What  is  the  longest  lasting  relationship  you've  ever  had? 

one  day:  0%  One  week:  0% 

one  month:  0%  several  months:  27%     a  year  or  more:  69% 

Do  you  have  a  boyfriend/girlfriend  at  home? 

yes:  36%  no:  58% 

If  yes,  have  you  ever  dated  anyone  here  at  WC? 

yes:  33%  no:  25% 

Do  you  and  your  present  boyfriend/girlfriend  have  plans  to  marry? 

yes:  25%  no:  22%     not  applicable:  41% 

When  on  a  date,  who  pays  for  your  activities? 

you:  22%  date:  13%     both:  65% 

bo  you  favor  dating  people  of  the  same  faith  as  yourself? 

yes:  25%  —-- no:  75% 


Do  you  worry  about  contracting  a  sexually  transmitted  disease? 

yes:  31%  no;  58% 

Where  do  you  usually  have  sexual  intercourse? 

your  room :  58%  your  partner's  room :  47%     local  motel:  2% 

car:  8%  bathroom:  2%     outside:  8% 

Have  you  ever  had  a  one  night  stand? 

yes:  58%  no:  39% 

Do  you  engage  in  casual  sex  (without  emotional  ties  to  your  partner)? 

If  so,  how  often? 

yes:  39%  no:  50% 

rarely:  30%  often:  11% 

Have  you  ever  had  homosexual  intercourse  or  contact  with  someone? 

yes:  11%  no:  86% 

Have  you  ever  had  sexual  intercourse  with  a  prostitute  (men)  or  a 

gigolo  (women)? 

yes:  6%  no:  89% 

Have  you  ever  engaged  in  sexual  activities  with  more  than  one  partner 

at  the  same  time  (group  sex)? 

yes:  14%  no:  83% 

Do  you  ever  have  sexual  fantasies  about  your  professors  or  any 

member  of  the  administration  or  faculty  here  at  WC? 

yes:  19%  no:  78% 

Are  you  a  practicing  bisexual  or  homosexual? 

yes:  2%  no:94%     bisexual:  2%     homosexual:  0% 


Video  pornography  popular  in  Chestertown 


by  David  Healey 

While  Debbie  may  do 
Dallas  and  Wanda  might 
whip  Wallstreet,  both  of  the 
local  video  rental  stores 
agree  that  pornographic 
movies  are  popular  in 
Chestertown. 

Ross  Rhodes,  of  Friendly 
Video,  said  that  x-rated 
movie  rentals  make  up  about 
18%  of  his  business,  or  150 


movies  each  week.  At 
Movieland  in  Kent  Plaza,  Col- 
leen Perry  said  that  she  rents 
between  200-250  x-rated 
movies  weekly  out  of  their 
1,500  movies-a-week  average. 
"Most  of  our  customers  are 
middle-aged,"  said  Perry. 
"We  don't  get  too  many 
young  people."  She  added, 
"The  videos  are  rented  for 
entertainment  —  people  like 


to  show  them  at  parties." 

Rhodes  said,  "Our 
customers  for  x-rated  movies 
run  the  gamut.  Everyone 
from  young  to  old  people  rent 
them.  There's  no  set  group, 
but  some  customers  rent  x- 
rated  movies  exclusively." 

However,  which  x-rated 
movie  they  rent  doesn't  seem 
to  be  important.  Said  Perry, 
"There's   no  set  group,   but 


some  customers  rent  x-rated 
movies  exclusively . " 

Rhodes  finds  this  to  be  true 
at  Friendly  Video.  "The 
movies  with  the  better 
packages  are  rented  the 
most.  Another  trick  is  giving 
the  x-rated  movie  a  title 
similar  to  a  recent  popular 
movie.  People  make  the 
association  and  rent  the 
video." 


troversial  issue  among  students 


Wrtion  is  the  choice  of  the 
■lividual.  Sophomore  Heidi 
illier  said,  "A  woman  has 
e  right  to  do  what  she 
ants,  regardless  of  what 
•lers  think.  If  she  wants  to 
'>'e  an  abortion,  then  that's 
if  business." 

Is  everyone  either  for  or 
'3inst  abortion?  Freshman 
sther  Diamondstone  said, 
"  only  it  were  as  simple  at 
'"  —  pro  or  con.  Abortion 
»uld  not  be  a  method  of 
1h  control,  but  it  should  not 
'illegal,  either.  I  am  in 
*<>r  of  pro-choice.  It's  up  to 
'*«oman." 

•^reshman  Travis  Aldous 
'■■i^ed  that  abortion  should 
"  be  regulated  by  the 
'>ernment.  "The  govern- 
'*"!  does  not  have  the  right 
'l^ontrol  the  individual's  life 
"Ws  matter.  It  should  be  up 


to  the  individual.  After  all, 
what  about  a  case  of  rape  or  if 
you  know  ahead  of  time  that 
your  child  will  have  birth 
defects?  This  is  why  it  must 
be  up  to  the  individual  to 
decide." 

Agreeing  with  the  pro- 
choice  position  does  not 
always  mean  that  a  person 
agrees  that  abortion  is  a  good 
idea.  Freshman  Anne  Linden- 
baum  commented,  "I  don't 
condone  it,  but  everyone  has 
a  choice." 

Information  from  the  Crisis 
Pregnancy  Center  says  that 
the  embryo  has  all  the  genetic 
qualities  of  a  human  as  well 
as  the  charateristics  of  a  liv- 
ing organism.  At  18-25  days 
from  concept' jn  the  heart 
begins   to   b^at,   and   in   six 


weeks  brain  waves  can  be 
recorded.  The  fetus  is  also 
able  to  feel  pain.  Within  eight 
weeks  the  organs,  limbs,  and 
skeletal  structure  are  pre- 
sent, and  fingerprints  exist. 

Two  local  places  help  preg- 
nant women  to  make  deci- 
sions. The  closest  is  the  Kent 
County  Health  Clinic,  right 
across  the  street  from  the 
Cullen  Dormitories.  Nancy 
Dick,  supervisor  of  clinical 
services,  (and  women's 
lacrosse  coach)  said,  "In- 
quiries can  be  made  here 
about  both  family  planning 
and  sexually  transmitted 
diseases." 

There  is  also  the  Upper 
Shore  Crisis  Pregnancy 
Center,  a  "...  locally  organiz- 
ed and  funded  ministry  which 
provides  alternatives  to  abor- 
tion." 


COMPLIMENTARY  GLASS  OF  WINE 

With  the  Purchase  of  Any  Regular  Dinner  S  Proper  I.D. 

STEAKS  •  SEAFOOD  •  COCKTAILS 

BUFFET  EVERY  SUNDAY  12-5 
HAPPY  HOUR -DAILY 4:30-6 

AIR  TAXI  SERVICE  AVAILABLE 
SCHEELER  FIELD 

778-1222 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD.  Rt.213&291  (coupon  eeouireoi 


BWZZ'S 

RESTAURANT 


ifiQ  yardstick 


FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS.  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 

_KNITTING  WOOL  &  ACCESSORfES 


325  High  Street 

Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

778-0049 
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iHealth  service  offers 
Three  for  Free" 


Dr.  Ruth's  Game  of  Good  Sex  offers  couples  a  chance  to  achieve  a  new  understanding  of  each  other. 

Dr.  Ruth  markets  sex  game 


pholobyJ.M.  Fragomeni 


'I 


by  John  A.  Buettner 
The  growing  awareness  in 
the  nation  concerning  the 
spread  of  sexually  transmit- 
ted diseases  has  spawned  a 
new  service  from  the 
Washington  College  Health 
Service.  Begun  this  Fall  is  a 
service  providing  three  free 
condoms  to  those  who  might 
need  them. 

"This  seems  to  us  to  be 
more  a  concern  for  disease 
prevention  than  conception," 
says  Mrs.  Betty  Schauber, 
R.N.  The  genesis  of  the 
Health  Service's  idea  lies  in  a 
special  college  health  con- 
ference held  back  in  June,  the 
Maryland  College  Health 
Nurses  Workshop.  The 
Washington  College 
employees  who  attended 
noted  that  many  colleges  of- 
fer this  condom  availability 
service. 

Being  relatively  inexpen- 
sive in  large  quantity,  con- 


doms seemed  an  intelligent 
and  logical  step  toward  the 
prevention  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  sexually  transmitted 
diseases.  "It's  not  sometliing 
remote."  asserted  Schauber. 

The  three  free  condoms, 
Trojan  lubricated,  come  in  a 
wliite  envelope  accompanied 
with  two  xeroxed  papers  in- 
tended to  help  the  student: 
one  instructs  on  the  proper 
use  of  condoms  and  the  other 
is  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle intended  to  increase  the 
students'  awareness  of  the 
hazards  and  real  dangers  of 
the  many  forms  of  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  and  il- 
lnesses. 

Mrs.  Schauber  reports  that 
many  students  have  used  the 
service,  but  she  finally  notes, 
"We  encourage  females  as 
well  as  males  to  use  this  ser- 
vice." 


by  Thomas  Schuster 
The  one  thing  Trivial  Pur- 
suit  will  always  be 
remembered  for  is  the  unique 
ability  it  had  to  make 
everyone  who  played  it  feel 
stupid  at  one  time  or  another. 
So  maybe  you  don't  know  how 
many  pints  of  ice  cream  Ozzie 
and  Harriet  used  to  eat  every- 
day or  who  starred  in  a 
forgetable  1920's  flick.  So 
what?  The  game  industry,  I 
am  happy  to  report,  has  mov- 
ed on  to  a  more  popular  con- 
test subject  —  sex. 

Yes  folks.  Dr.  Ruth's  Game 
of  Good  Sex  has  hit  the  stores. 
Game  afficionados  as  well  as 
occasional  players  can  throw 
away  their  trivia  books. 
From  now  on  it's  G-sports, 
not  the  Galapagos  Islands. 
Say  goodbye  to  Babe  Ruth 
and  hello  to  birth  control. 
Relationships  are  in  and 
Rhett  Butler  is  out  today  in 
the  world  of  board  games. 

Dr.  Ruth's  game  can  ac- 
commodate a  minimum  of 
two  couples  and  a  maximum 
of  four,  or  eight  people  all 
together.  The  objective?  You 
and  your  partner  must  build 
up  your  individual  levels  of 
arousal  by  successfully 
negotiating  the  correspon- 
ding stages  of  "Isn't  It 
Romantic,"  "In  the  Mood," 
"Preliminaries,"  and  "The 
Act"  itself.  A  couple  wins 
when  both  partners  reach 
"Mutual  Pleasure"  in  the 
center  of  the  board  —  literally 
the  climax  of  the  game. 

Dr.  Ruth's  Game  of  Good 
Sex,  it  should  be  noted,  is  not 


a  new  version  of  strip  poker. 
It  is  informative,  fun,  and 
likely  to  give  couples  an  in- 
creased understanding  of 
each  other  —  while  everyone 
keeps  their  clothes  on. 

The  game  does  this  suc- 
cessfully without  bringing  too 
much  of  the  participant's  per- 
sonal life  into  the  contest.  At 
the  end  of  each  game,  a  cou- 
ple's sexual  knowledge  and 
understanding  will  have  in- 
creased, yet  their  private 
lives  will  not  have  been 
overemphasized. 

The  educational  op- 
portunities are  numerous 
during  play.  When  an  in- 
dividual lands  on  the  square 
labeled  "Ask  Dr.  Ruth"  for 
instance,  a  question  is  posed 
that  must  be  answered  cor- 
rectly in  order  to  advance. 
The  queries  are  either  true  or 
false.  "Fertility  drugs  have 
proven  very  safe  and  effec- 
tive and  are  available  over 
the  counter"  is  one  such  ques- 
tion. This  is  only  one  type, 
however. 

"Sex  Clinic"  cards  are  bas- 
ed on  actual  inquiries  made 
by  listeners  to  Dr.  Ruth's 
radio  show  Sexually  Speak- 
ing. Here  players  are  put  in  a 
therapist's  position  and  must 
deal  with  a  specific  problem. 
Partners  learn  about  one 
another  through  the  use  of 
"Interaction  Cards,"  which 
compare  each  individual's 
view  of  the  relationship.  One 
card  asks  tor  "the  title  that 
best  describes  (yourl  last  ses- 
sion of  love  making."  Title 
choices  are  "The  Sad  Sack," 


"Once  Is  Not  Enough,"  "Ear- 
thquake," and  "A  Hard  Day's 
Night."  As  you  can  imagine, 
things  really  get  interesting 
when  both  partners  disagree. 
Priced  between  $25  and  30, 
Dr.  Ruth's  Game  of  Good  Sex 
isn't  cheap.  The  fun  and 
benefits  it  offers,  however, 
make  it  worth  the  money.  If 
you  are  involved  in  a  sexual 
relationship  or  ever  plan  to 
be,  the  game  is  a  sound  in- 
vestment. After  all,  folks  can 
take  or  leave  trivia,  but  sex  is 
a  subject  that  turns 
everyone's  head. 


Weston  &  Wayne 

Kent  Plaza  Shopping  Center 

The  latest  in  fashions 

in  sizes  Petite  4 
up  to  Women's  size  46. 

Open  Mon.-Wed.:  9:00-6:00 

Thurs.,Fri.:  9:00-9:00 

Sat.:  9:00-5:00 

Phone:778-5116 


Coley 

Charlie 

Laura             Q 

Yc 

Olde  Towne  Barber  &  Stylists 

A&PF 
Chcstertown. 

arking  Lot 
Maryland  21620 

open 
Monday-Saturday 

phone 
778-4771 

Chestertown  Movie  Theater  presents 

"E.T.'MPG) 

Hours:  Fri.-Sun.7{r9p.m.         October  18-24         i-io    ICTE 
Mon.-Thurs.  7:45 p.m.  l/O-tO/O 


337y2  High  Street,  Chestertown,  MD  •  778-4900 

Serving  Breakfast,  Lunch, 

Dinner  B-  Coclitails 

Lounge  Specials 

Daily  Happy  Hour  5-7  p.m. 

IVIonday  Night  Football, 

.40'  Drafts 

$1.00  Shooters 

Tuesday,  Shooters  75° 
Wednesday,  Ladies'  Nite 

Thursday,  Men's  Nite 

Friday,  Complementary  hors  d'oeuvres 
with  Happy  Hour 

-  WehaveM.T.V.  - 


By  popular  request... 

Washington  College 
Concert  Series 

preserits 

Douglas 
Niedt 

guitarist 

in  a  return 
engagement. 

Featuring  Mr.  Niedt's 
own  arrangements  of 
works  by  Bernstein, 
Gershwin  and 
Brubeck  as  well  as 
traditional  works  for 
guitar. 

Tuesday,  October  22 

8:00p.m. 

Tawes  Theater 

Admission  free  for 
W.C.  students  with 
yellow  ticket. 


fine  arts 
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Reno  wned journalists 
will  spend  week 

with  students 


by  Neil  Rifkind 
The  Managing  Editor  of 
Neivsivee/c  on  Campus  will 
soon  be  on  the  Washington 
College  campus  through  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Visiting 
Fellows  Program  as  part  ot 
the  continuing  O'Neill 
Literary  House  Program  in 
Journalism  and  Non-Fiction 
Writing. 

Jerrold  Footlick,  Senior 
Editor  of  Newsweek  and 
Managing  Editor  of 
Newsweek  on  Campus  and 
wife,  Ceil  Cleveland,  Editor- 
in  Chief  of  Columbia 
Magazipe  and  Senior  Public 
Relatinis  Officer  tor  Colum- 
bia University,  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  number  of 
workshops,  seminars  and 
classes  during  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 27  -  November  1. 

Footlick,  who  holds  a  law 
degree  from  Harvard  Law 
School  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Bar,  has  been  with 
Newsweek  tor  fifteen  years. 
In  that  time  he  has  served  as 
Senior  Writer,  Education 
Editor,  and  has  instituted  the 
"Justice"  section.  Recipient 
of  many  awards  for  writing 
and  two-time  recipient  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's 
Silver  Gavel  Award,  Footlick 
is  the  author  of  two  books, 
Education  -  A  New  Era  and 
The  College  Scene  Now,  as 
well  as  being  the  editor  of  two 
other  books. 


Imperial  BiHiie  Boom 

SUNDAY  BUFFET  BRUNCH 

10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
$12.50 


Lunch  11  A.M.  to  2:30  P.M. 

Dinners  P.M.  to  10P.M. 
Cocktail  Lounge 

For  Reservations  Call  778-5000 

Closed  Sunday  Evenings  & 

All  Day  Monday. 

778-5000 

208  HIGH  STREET 

CHESTERTOWN 


of  the  fellows'  activity 
Wednesday.  They  will  also 
work  with  the  Editors  and 
Staff  of  the  Ehn  on  Wednes- 
day night,  the  day  before  the 
paper  goes  to  press. 

On     Thursday,     Cleveland 
will     again     attend     Kathy 


Wagner's  'Forms  of 
Literature"  class,  and 
Footlick  will  attend  Taylor's 
"Law  and  Society"  class 
Thursday.  Both  will  attend 
Fallaw's  'U.S.  History  since 
1945"  class.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  visit  will  oc- 


Ceil  Cleveland  abandoned  a 
singing  career  to  pursue  a 
career  in  academic  publica- 
tions and  mothering.  She  has 
excelled  in  both,  raising  three 
children  and  creating  the 
Columbia  Magazine,  which, 
since  its  inception  in  1977,  has 
won  over  25  awards.  Of  these 
many  awards,  perhaps  the 
highest  honor  has  been  the 
fact  that  a  Columbia 
Magazine  cover  has  been 
displayed  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  as  one  of  the  best 
magazine  covers  in  the  world. 

Footlick  will  attend  pro- 
fessor Goodfellow's  "The 
Black  Experience  in 
America"  class  while 
Cleveland  will  attend  Kathy 
Wagner's  "Forms  of 
Literature"  class  and  give  a 
career  development  talk  en- 
titled "Career  Opportunities 
in  the  Fine  Arts"  at  4  p.m.  on 
Tuesday  in  room  9  of  the  Gib- 
son Fine  Arts  Center.  Footlick 
will  attend  the  h'onors 
seminar,  "The  Constitution: 
That  Delicate  Balance,"  led 
by  Dr.  Taylor  and  President 
Cater.  Cleveland  will  lead  a 
workshop  for  student  jour- 
nalists beginning  at  7:30  p.m. 

"Careers  in  Journalism 
and  Public  Relations,"  a 
career  development  talk  by 
both  Footlick  and  Cleveland 
at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Room,  will  be  the  focus 


Gerrold  Footlick.  managing  editor  of 
Newsweek  on  Campus  and  visiting 
Wilson  Fellow. 


Ceil  Cleveland,  editor-in-chief  of 
Columbia  Magazine  and  visiting 
Wilson  Fellow. 


cur  that  evening  at  7:30  as 
they  participate  in  a  public 
forum  entitled  "Why  Do  They 
Hate  Us?  The  Press  versus 
the  Public"  in  Hynson 
Lounge.  President  Cater  will 
be  the  moderator  ot  this 
public  fortun. 

On  Friday  before  they 
depart,  the  fellows  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  career  develop- 
ment symposium  on  two 
career  marriages  with  Dean 
and  Mr.  Baer  and  President 
and  Mrs.  Cater,  entitled 
"Mine,  Yours,  Ours"  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  the  Sophie  Kerr 
Room. 

Footlick  and  Cleveland  are 
unique  Wilson  Fellows  in  that 
they  are  a  husband  and  wife 
team  in  similar  fields.  Think- 
ing ahead  to  her  Washington 
College  visit,  Cleveland 
remarked,  "I  enjoy  being  on 
campus,  and  I'm  looking  tor- 
ward  to  being  on  a  different 
kind  of  campus  rather  than 
the  one  I  inhabit  every  day." 
Washington  College's  campus 
is  as  different  from  Columbia 
University's  as  it  is  beautiful. 


Phantom  Lady  arrives 


by  Anne  Lindembaum 

Do  you  enjoy  intrigue? 
Romance?  Then  you  should 
definitely  put  "The  Phantom 
Lady"  on  your  list  of  things  to 
see.  "The  Phantom  Lady"  is 
this  fall's  drama  production 
at  Washington  College.  A  play 
originally  written  by  Caldero 
DelaBarca,  it  is  being 
engineered  by  seniors  Claire 
Batthany,  Bill  Hewett  and 
Doug  Rose,  and  will  be  per- 
formed November  1  and  2  at  8 
p.m. 

"The  Phantom  Lady"  is  a 
17th  Century  comedy/drama 
of  intrigue  that  entails  the 
story  of  a  young  man  named 
Don  Manuel.  Don  Manuel 
comes  to  Madrid  to  receive  a 
commendation  from  the 
King.  While  he  is  staying  with 
his  friend,  Don  Juan,  he  en- 
counters a  mysterious 
woman  whose  honor  he 
defends.  Don  Manuel  is  then 


wooed     by    her,     without 
meeting  her. 

Don  Manuel  will  be  por- 
trayed by  John  McDanolds, 
and  Tanya  Angela  (the 
mysterious  woman)  will  be 
portrayed  by  ZoeLynne  Weil. 
Claire  Battfiany  will  direct. 
Bill  Hewett  will  act  as 
Designer,  and  Doug  Rose  will 
Stage  Manager/Dramaturg. 

This  play  is  a  'capa  y 
espada, '  or  a  cloak-and- 
dagger  play.  According  to 
Doug  Rose,  it  is  very  much  in 
the  baroque  style,  because  of 
its  flowery,  high-toned 
language,  its  wit,  and  the  con- 
stant themes  of  honor  and  the 
defense  of  honor. 

"The  Phantom  Lady"  will 
be  presented  in  Tawes 
Theatre.  Seating  is  limited 
and  reservations  will  be 
necessary. 


Auditions 

Auditions  for  the  Drama 
Department's  production  of 
Great  Expectations  will  be 
held  on  Friday,  October  18,  at 
4  p.m.  in  the  Green  Room  of 
the  Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center. 
Readings  will  be  distributed 
at  the  auditions. 


ID.vi  rt>  /iNi 
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Donuts,  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls,  Pies.  Cookies, 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfast 5  A.M.  -It  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chesterlown 

778-2228 

Mon.-Sat.S  A.M. -6P.M. 

Sundays  A.M. -2  P.M. 


Larrimore's  Store 

Serving  breakfast 
subs  and  sandwiches 
Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 
Chicken 
Chicken  Nuggets 


Kingstown 
778-6022 


The  Loch  Haven 

Unisex  Styling 

778-6900 

Open  Monday-Saturday 


Coupon 

$1.00  Off 
Pizza 

New  Towne  Square 

Side-Door  Cafe 

Washington  Ave, 

Bring  Coupon  and 

Show  Washington 

College  I.D. 

Offer  Expires  10/22/85 
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Orson  Welles 
1915-1985 


by  Charles  Roddy 
Last  week  the  entertain- 
ment world  lost  a  maverick. 
Orson  Welles  died  on  Thurs- 
day of  a  heart  attack  at  the 
age  of  70. 

Welles  is  best  remembered 
for  Citizen  Kane  (1941),  the 
movie  that  many  consider  to 
be  the  zenith  of  American 
Cinema.  It  marked  the 
Hollywood  debut  for  the  26 
year  old  actor  director, 
Welles,  who  played  the  starr- 
ing role  of  newspaper  tycoon, 
Charles  Foster  Kane. 

Before  Welles  ventured  to 
the  West  Coast  to  film  Citizen 
Kane,  he  was  already  being 

hailed  "the  boy  wonder,"  by 
the  press  for  his 
achievenments  on  stage  and 
radio  in  New  York  with  the 
Mercury  Theatre  Group.  On 
Halloween  Night,  1938,  Welles 
recited  War  of  the  Worlds,  by 
H.G.  Wells.  He  read  the  nar- 
rative as  if  it  was  a  news 
headline.  The  nation  respond- 
ed in  panic. 

But  whatever  happened  to 
"the  boy  wonder?"  Welles 
continued  to  make  movies, 
yet  none  of  them  reached  the 
heights  of  Citizen  Kane, 
although  some  of  these  films 
were  exceptional  indeed, 
especially  the  Magnificent 
Ambersons  (1942):  Not  even 
Citizen  Kane  had  much  suc- 
cess at  the  box  office  and  his 


Hollywood  contracts  were 
soon  terminated.  Welles 
eventually  had  no  choice  but 
to  make  low  budget  films 
abroad. 

To  today's  youth  Orson 
Welles  seems  nothing  but  a 
self  parody,  a  fat  man  adver- 
tising Paul  Masson.  In 
retrospect  his  career  will  be 
regarded  as  an  almost  tragic 
downward  spiral,  yet  it  was 
not  a  failure.  Orson  Welles 
reached  heights  in  his  work 
that  will  not  likely  be  soon 
outdone. 


campus  calendar 

3-6  p.m. :  "A  Writer's  Eye,  An 
Exhibition  of  Field  Draw- 
ings" by  Paul  Horgan,  Tawes 
Theatre,  open  Mon.-Fri.  until 
November  1st. 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series  Blood 
Simple,  Norman  James 
Theatre 


8:00    p.m.:     Piano    Recital, 

Kathleen     Mills,     Tawes 

Theatre 

9:00     p.m.:     Tom     Larson's 

Blues   Band,    Coffee   House, 

Sponsored  by  the  S.G.  A. 


10  a.m.-4:00  p.m.:  American 
Red  Cross  Annual  Fall  Blood 
Drive,  Minta  Martin  Base- 
ment 


S<xt.  /9         liuft^,  24 


7':00  p.m.:  1985  Homecoming 
Mixer,  Hynson  Lounge 
9:00  p.m.:   Theta  Chi  party, 
Cullen  Commons 


7:00  p.m.:  Library  Film 
series,  Victors  of  the  Drv 
Land,  Library  TV  Room. 


Guitarist  to  perform 


enLommons  ^tt^  «<y 

•^^•♦*''     feV^  7:00  p.m.:    Film  Series. 


by  Kim  Barb 

On  Tuesday,  October  22,  the 
Washington  College  Concert 
Series  will  present  musician 
Douglas  Niedt.  Niedt, 
guitarist  par  excellence,  will 
be  making  his  second  ap- 
pearance in  Chestertown.  His 
first  was  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful performance  during 
the  1984-85  season. 

It  was  this  performance 
which  prompted  the  Concert 
Series  Committee  to  invite 
him  back.  Garry  Clarke, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
which  is  composed  of 
members  of  the  student  body, 
faculty  and  community,  said 
he  is  "pleased  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Series  thus  far  this 
year." 

Douglas  Niedt  has  been 
called  by  some  critics,  "one 


of  the  most  outstanding  musi- 
cians in  the  world  today." 
Ever  since  his  debut  in 
Carnegie  Hall  at  the  age  of  21, 
he  has  repeatedly  been 
engaged  to  perform 
throughout  the  United  States 
in  major  concert  series. 

His  classical  work  is 
grounded  in  study  at  JuUiard, 
but  Niedt  has  a  natural  in- 
terest in  film  music.  Critics 
have  observed  that  'he  does 
Gershwin  and  Brubeck  inven- 
tively, as  if  their  music  had 
been  composed  for  the 
guitar." 

Although  Niedt  is  known  for 
his  artistry  on  classical 
guitar,  the  Chestertown  au- 
dience will  also  hear  his  own 
arrangements  of  some  pieces 
by  Bernstein,  Gershwin, 
Brubeck,  and  others. 


2:00    p.m.:     Junior     Class 

B.U.S.H.  Kickoft,  in  front  of 

Hudson  Hall 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series,  Blood 

Simple,      Norman     James 

Theatre 

4:30  p.m.:  "The  Slaughtered 
Muse"  a  reading  of  the 
world's  worst  prose  given  by 
W.D.  Snodgrass,  O'Neill 
Literary  House,  picnic  to 
follow 

7:30  p.m.;  Film  Series,  Blood 
Simple,  Norman  James 
Theatre 

7cie^,  22 

7:00  p.m.:  Performance 
Preview  Talk  "The  Art  of 
Contemporary  Guitar"  by 
Ford  Schumann,  Literary 
House,  Tea  at  6 :  30  p.  m. 
8:00  p.m.:  Concert  Series, 
Douglas  Niedt,  Guitarist, 
Tawes  Theatre 


7:00  p.m.:  Film  Series,  La 
Balance,  Norman  James 
Theatre 

7«e^^  29 

4:00  p.m.:  "Career  Op- 
portunities in  the  Fine  Arts" 
by  Ceil  Cleveland,  Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center  Room  9 

70ed.30 

2:30  p.m.:  "Careers  in  Jour- 
nalism and  Public  Relations" 
by  Ceil  Cleveland  and  Jerold 
Footlick,  Sophie  Kerr  Room, 
reception  to  follow 

ni*(n^'  St 

7:30  p.m.:  Public  Forum 
"Why  Do  They  Hate  Us?  The 
Press  vs.  the  Public"  Presi- 
dent Cater  Moderating,  Ceil 
Cleveland  and  Jerold 
Footlick  participants 
7:30  p.m.:  Library  Film 
Series,  Lords  ot  The  Air, 
Library  TV  Room 


Have  a  Great 

Homecoming 

Weekend 


Brambles  Menswear 


Downtown  Chestertown 
Phone:  778-6090 


sports 
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Rowing  Club  gets  shell 


by  Becky  Brown 
The  Chester  River  Rowing 
Club,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Washington  College  Rowing 
Association,  has  just  purchas- 
ed a  new  four-man  shell. 
Through  annual  dues  and 
alumni  fundraiser  race,  the 
rowing  club  managed  to  raise 
half  of  the  $4,400  price  tag. 

The  new  shell,  a  Schoen- 
brod,  will  be  shared  equally 
between  the  local  club  and  the 
College.  Priority  will  be  given 
to  the  college  team  in  the  spr- 
ing and  to  the  town  team  in 
the  tall. 

A  name  for  the  boat  has  not 
yet  been  decided,  but  one 
possibility  is  the  "Davis  A. 


Washburn,"  which  was  one  of 
the  college's  earlier  shells. 
The  new  shell  is  a  first  for  the 
local  team.  Since  the  creation 
of  the  team  three  years  ago,  it 
has  been  borrowing  the  Col- 
lege's equipment. 

Recently  the  Chester  River 
Rowing  Club  defeated  the 
Wilmington  Rowing  Club's 
first  boat  by  a  length.  The 
Washington  College  men's 
and  women's  varsity  teams 
will  be  going  to  the  Occoquan 
Regatta  on  November  2. 

Held  on  a  protected  reser- 
voir about  20  minutes  south  of 
Washington  D.C.,  it  is  a  2.8- 
mile  race  that  is  virtually  a 
sprint   from  start   to  finish. 


vi  Field  hockey  loses  2-0 


Frank  Davis  aims  to  shoot  in  Saturday's  game  against  Albright. 


photo  b\  J  M  Fragomcm 


Soccer  morale  on  the  upswing 


by  Tina  Bnimbley 

Soccer  is  an  individual 
sport.  It  takes  talented  people 
all  working  together  to  make 
a  successful  team.  The  WC 
team  this  year  has  that 
philosophy  down  pat.  In- 
dividually, the  team  has 
potential  in  the  members,  in 
addition  to  the  skill  to  suc- 
ceed. When  the  team  begins 
to  work  together,  the  success 
will  begin  as  well. 

In  this  past  week,  the  team 
played  three  games.  Though 
they  won  none  of  them,  the 
team    members     believe 


morale  is  on  the  upswing. 
Michelle  Nomvavy,  a  statici- 
tion  for  the  WC  team,  com- 
mented, "In  the  Albright 
game  (last  Saturday,  at 
home),  the  team  members 
were  all  fighters." 

Likewise,  Alan  Lerch,  a 
freshman,  remarked  that 
team  spirit  fluctuates  during 
the  games  played  "After  a 
goal,  the  team  plays 
tougher." 

Fan-support  is  key  to  the 
team.  According  to  one  soc- 
cer player,  the  team's  vitality 
and  strength  rises  tremen- 
dously when  the  tans  fill  the 


bleachers.  Home  support 
gives  the  team  a  sense  of 
worth  and  pride. 

The  main  thrust  of  the 
team's  rising  morale  may 
have  been  summed  up  by  the 
freshman.  Bill  Shaw.  "We 
play  more  and  more  like  a 
team  every  day.  Chemistry  is 
just  starting  to  come 
together;  it's  just  a  matter  of 
hustle.  Everyone  is  op- 
timistic, knowing  we  have 
tour  more  years  together. 
The  teams  we  get  beat  by 
now,  we'll  be  dusting  off  in 
four  years." 


by  Jeb  Stewart 

1985  will  indeed  be  a  year  to 
remember  for  Washington 
College  students.  Not  just 
because  of  graduations,  par- 
ties, and  work,  but  also 
because  this. year  marks  the 
first  year  of  a  women's  inter- 
collegiate field  hockey  team. 

Basically  comprised  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores, 
the  Showomen  have 
displayed  great  poise  and 
zeal  on  the  field  this  year  as 
they  have  battled  their  way 
through  the  season.  Despite  a 
1-5  record,  the  women  sport  a 
tireless  defense,  led  by  the 
hard-nosed  play  of  Kathy 
Kilroy,  and  an  improving  of- 
fense powered  by  Liz 
Wheelan. 


Coach  Guinan  cited  the 
transition  from  defense  to  of- 
fense as  being  the  major 
obstacle  confronting  the  team 
now.  When  the  women 
eliminate  this  problem,  they 
should  be  able  to  "jell" 
together  as  a  team  and  come 
up  with  more  victories. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
women  lost  to  Salisbury  state 
2-0  in  an  away  game. 
Although  the  team  lost,  coach 
Guinan  feels  that  the  game 
will  serve  as  a  good  learning 
experience. 

October  29,  the  Showomen 
finish  their  season  with  a 
game  against  Goucher.  The 
determination  and  drive  of 
the  Showomen  could  make  a 
difference  and  help  them  at- 
tain victory. 


J.C.  Dodd 
Dist.  Co. 

Easton,  Maryland 


Live  Entertainment 
at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 
"TheWaz" 

Saturday.  October  12 
8:30-12:30 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


...to  a  year  'round,  beautiful  tan! 

Our  SunTana  System  guarantees  you  a  glorious,  radiant  tan  that 
you  can  keep  all  year  long.  A  tan  you  achieve  with  soft,  com- 
fortable and  SAFE  U.V.A.  light  and  without  al)  the  burning,  peel- 
ing and  flaking  you  get  in  natural  sunlight.  Our  SunSystem  is 
GUARANTEED  to  tan  anyone  who  tans  in  the  sun. ..while  you 
relax  in  cool  comfort, 

We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about  this  exciting  new  way  to  tan.  A 
single  visit  will  convince  you. 

One  free  use  of  Sun  Bed  with  a 
haircut  when  you  present  this  ad. 

The  Beauty  Lounge 

September  Specials       Phone:  778-2635 


10  visits  for  $50 

or 

$6  per  visit 

Comploio  HsirCsi 


Midtown  Mall 
Chestertown.  MO  21E20 

•  Manicurat  •  Sculptured  Naiti 


Call  us 
or  come 

by 
today... 


The  Gold  Mine 

Specializing  in  14-carat 
and  fashion  jewelry 

10%  off  with  this  Coupon 
778-3121 

Next  to  Roy  Roger's 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


gallery 
5 

Baskets  Paintings 
Pottery  Sculpture 
Classes    Jewelry 


117  South  Cross  Street 

Chestertown.MD  21620 

301-778-3483 
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pholo  by  Sarah  E.  l^taw 


In  your  face!  Showoman  Beth  Wolf  attempts  to  block  a  shot  vs.  Essex  at  last 
weekends  lOtli  Annual  Volleyball  Tournament. 

Injuries  plague  runners 


The  WC  Cross  County  team 
lost  yet  another  meet  last 
Saturday,  October  12.  Having 
originally  scheduled  a  tri- 
meet  against  both  Drew  and 
Widener  Universities,  only 
Drew  showed  their  shoes 
against  the  Sho'men. 

Drew  placed  two  runners  in 
front  of  WC's  Sean  Ireton, 
who  finished  with  a  time  of 
28:18.  Russel  Hertler  finished 
seventh  and  Victor  DeSantis 
eighth. 


"The  team  line-up  is  con- 
stantly changing  and  it's  dif- 
ficult to  know  just  who  from 
WC  is  going  to  race,"  stated 
DeSantis  and  Ireton.  "We're 
down  to  about  five  healthy 
runners  and  we  can't  afford 
to  lose  anyone  else." 

On  Saturday,  October  19, 
WC  will  compete  in  the 
Dickinson  Invitational.  The 
next  home  meet  is  on  the 
following  Tuesday,  October 
22,     against    Widener. 


Writers'  Block  Cured 

Send  $2  for  catalog  of  over  16,000 
topics  to  assist  your  writing  efforts  and 
help  you  defeat  Writers'  Block.  For  in- 
fo., call  TOLL-FREE  1-800-621-5745. 
(In  Illinois,  call  312-922-0300). 
Authors'  Research.  Rm.  600-N,  407  S. 
Dearborn.  Chicago.  IL  60605. 


Rt.213  South 

Across  from  Bowling  Alley 

Phone:778-2686 


Hours: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Fri.:  9-5 

Wed.-Thurs.:9-8 

Sot.:  9-12 


EMILY  HAIRDRESSER 

Call  or  Stop  by  for  our 
"Sunfana  Sun  System  " 

10  Sessions  —  $45.00  5  Sessions  —  $25.00 

1  Session  —  $6.00 


A  full  service  salon  feoturing 
Redkin  -  Paul  Mitchell  -  Matrix 


Sho'women  third  in  tourney 


by  Elizabeth  Rexon 

Last  'weekend  Washington 
College  hosted  an  Invitational 
Women's  Volleyball  Tourna- 
ment involving  70  players, 
coaches,  and  officials.  Five 
teams  competed  against  the 
Shorewomen,  including 
E  lizabethtown ,  Essex, 
Gallaudet,  Hood,  Wilmington, 
and  Washington. 

The  overall  winner  was 
Gallaudet  with  a  record  of  5-0, 
followed  by  Elizabethtown  4- 
I,  Wilmington  3-2, 
Washington  2-3,  Essex  1-4, 
and  Hood  0-5. 

This  tournament  showed 
that  W.C.'s  women  are  gain- 
ing ground  and  fulfilling  their 
potential.  The  competition 
was  very  strong  and  Coach 
Fall  said  thcteam  is  definite- 
ly moving  in  the  right  direc- 


tion. With  only  eight  players, 
while  the  other  teams  have 
twelve  or  more,  the 
Shorewomen  accomplished 
what  was  expected  of  them, 
according  to  the  coach. 

The  best  show  of  skill  and 
endurance  occurred  in  the 
match  against  Willmington. 
Although  W.C.  was  defeated, 
the  two  games  took  over  an 
hour  to  complete  -  an  unusual- 
ly long  amount  of  time.  The 
first  game  lasted  40  minutes, 
with  four  rotations  of  serve. 
This  match  was  intense  and  it 
proved  that  the  women  can 
hold  their  own  under  arduous 
circumstances. 

Coach  Fall  commended  two 
setters,  Maggie  Murray  and 
Tammy  Shauber  tor  their  ef- 
fort and  Beth  Wolf  for  her  hit- 
ting and  position  in  the  back 
line.  She  commented  that  the 


women  showed  genuine  team 
effort  against  Willmington 
and  the  other  teams. 

Kim  Madigan  was  also 
given  credit  tor  her  play  in 
the  tournament.  Madigan 
remarked,  "We've  made  a  lot 
of  progress  since  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  season  and  we  show 
a  lot  of  potential  and  depth. 
We're  working  hard  to  get 
there." 

The  team  is  looking  for- 
ward to  their  upcoming  mat- 
ches. Their  record  of  10-7 
shows  how  hard  they've  been 
working  with  the  original 
eight  members.  The 
Gallaudet  Tournament  today, 
October  15,  and  tomorrow. 
October  16,  and  another 
match  before  Fall  Break  are 
being  anticipated  with  high 
hopes. 


Men's  tennis  captures  fourth  place 


by  Fred  Wyman 

Junior  Claudio  Gonzalez  led 
the  Washington  College 
Men's  Tennis  team  to  a  fourth 
place  finish  at  the  Eastern 
Small  College  Tennis  Cham- 
pionships held  at  Swarthmore 
College   this   past    weekend. 

Defending  Division  III  Na- 
tional Champions,  Swar- 
thmore, captured  the  unof- 
ficial team  title,  edging  Divi- 
sion II  powers,  Mercyhurst 
College  and  West  Chester 
State  University. 

The  Shoremen  gained 
fourth  largely  because  of  the 
victories  registered  by  Gon- 
zalez. The  Shore  netter 
scored  impressive  wins  over 


two  Division  II  players  before 
falling  to  the  nation's  number 
one  Division  III  player,  Jeff 
Krieger  in  the  quarter  finals 
7-6,  6-2.  Krieger  was  also  the 
tourney's  top  seed. 

Trailing  5-1  in  the  first  set, 
Gonzalez  rallied  to  tie  the  set 
at  5-5,  eventually  leading  to  a 
tiebreaker.  Krieger  jumped 
to  a  commanding  4-0  lead  in 
the  breaker,  making  it  im- 
possible for  Gonzalez  to  come 
back.  Two  service  breaks  in 
the  second  set  shattered  Gon- 
zalez's dreams  of  an  upset. 

After  receiving  a  first 
round  bye,  Gonzales  upset 
fifth-seeded  Andy  Stoner  of 
Millersville  State,  64,  6-4  in 
the  second  round.  Gonzalez 
then     rallied    to     defeat 


Bloomsburg  State's  Dean 
Doria  4-6,  6-0,  6-2  to  gain  the 
quarterfinal  berth  against 
Krieger. 

Other  Shore  players  com- 
peting in  the  tournament 
were  Ro.ss  Coleman,  Conor 
Egan,  and  David  Marshall. 
Both  Marshall  and  Egan's  op- 
ponents avenged  losses  incur- 
red at  the  Haverford  Invita- 
tional four  weeks  ago.  Mar- 
shall was  narrowly  defeated, 
3-6,  6-0,  6-4  by  West  Chester 
State's  Tommy  Carter,  while 
Egan  dropped  a  7-5,  6-3  deci- 
sion to  Matt  Fraiden  of 
Haverford  College.  Ross  Col- 
eman was  eliminated  in  two 
straight  sets  6-0,  6-2  by  old 
nemesis  David  Sobel  of  the 
Garnet. 


STACK 'n  TOTE  -    - 

STORAGE  CONTAINERS 

■  Designer  colors  ■  Industrial  strength 
■  Heavy  duty  plastic  ■  In  2  sizes/6  colors 

Create  a  storage  wall - 
Perfect  tor  books,  toys, 
clothing,  etc. 

#3024(19"Lx13"Wx11"H) 

$15/setof  3  -I-  S3/set 

shipping  charges 

($18  set  total) 
#3016  (13'aLxl3'  rWxir'H) 

SlO'set  of  3  -^  S3  set 

shipping  charges 

($13/set  total) 

COLORS: 

RED,  WHITE,  BLACK,  BLUE 
YELLOW  &  MARBLEIZEO 


TMV  Industries 

PO,  Box  35 
Shrewsbury,  NJ  07701 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
j  CITY 


Bill  Smith  7:30 
Fri.,  Sun.,  Mon. 
Students  $1.00 
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Student  representation  reviewed 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 

At  the  last  faculty  meeting 
in  May  1985,  Dr.  Eichard 
DeProspo  moved  to  have  stu- 
dent participation  on  college 
committees  evaluated.  This 
motion,  slimly  passed,  set  oft 
an  investigation  that  is  still 
far  from  resolution. 

Because  of  a  controversial 
issue  on  the  Financial  Aid 
Committee  four  years  ago, 
DeProspo  began  questioning 
the  students'  roles  on  all  12 
.committees.  Students  were 
privvy  to  confidential  records 
of  their  peers,  which  violates 
federal  law.  When  DeProspo 
learned  this  last  year,  he  re- 
quested the  investigation. 

President  Cater  asked  Dale 
Trusheim,  Director  of  Institu- 
tional Research,  to  study  how 
similar  colleges  use  students 
on  their  faculty  committees 
and  to  solicit  opinions  from 
certain  staff  members. 

Trusheim  submitted  his 
report  to  the  President  in 
August.  He  found  that  the 
seven  colleges  he  examined 
used  students  on  most  faculty 
committees,  but  barred  them 
from  those  committees  in 
which   private   records    (eg, 


financial  aid,  academic  stan- 
ding) were  involved. 

Among  Trusheim 's  chief 
recommendations  are;  stu- 
dent participation  has  been 
worthwhile  and  positive  and 
should  be  maintained  in  prin- 
ciple; committees  concerned 
with  confidential  records 
could  meet  without  the  stu- 
dent members  —  which  has 
become  standard  practice  — 
or  the  committees  could 
devise  some  coding  system  to 
maintain  student  anonymity; 
and  review  the  proportional 
representation  of  students, 
faculty  and  administration  on 
the  committees  in  general. 
These  recommendations 
were  supported  by  several 
faculty  letters  accompanying 
the  report. 

Cater  says  he  believes  that 
students  representation 
should  be  continued  and  that 
committees  should  officially 
exclude  the  voting  members 
from  decisions  involving  con- 
f  identiality ,  thereby 
eliminating  the  legal  pro- 
blem. Cater  asked  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Committee, 
chaired  by  Dr.  Pat  Home,  to 


continue  the  investigation. 

DeProspo  is  not  satisfied. 
"Either  students  participate 
in  everything  or  nothing,"  he 
says.  "You  can't  deny  full- 
voting  members,  as  the 
students  are,  the  right  to 
make  committee  decisions 
without  seeing  all  the  in- 
formation. The  only  proper 
way  I  can  see  to  avoid  break- 
ing the  law  is  to  make  the 
students  non-voting  members 
or  just  consultants  to  the  com- 
mittees." 

Further,  he  says,  "I  think 
the  students  can  serve  their 
interests  just  as  well  without 
reviewing  their  peers' 
records.  They  could  act  as 
partisan  lobbyists  on  the  com- 
mittees...basically  they 
should  contribute  to  policy- 
making rather  than  deter- 
mine it." 

The  Student  Academic 
Board  is  furious.  The  Board 
passed  a  resolution  express- 
ing its  view  on  the  question: 
"The  Board  urges  the  Student 
Affairs  Committee  and  Presi- 
dent Cater  to  continue  the 
current  level  of  student  par- 

(continued  on  page  5} 


"The  Phantom  Lady"  will  be  performed  Friday  and  Saturday 
at  8:00  p.m.  in  Tawnft  Theatre.  Reservations  are  necessary. 


Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow  team  advises  amateUr  journalists 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 
Hera  and  Zeus.  Marie  and 
Pierre  Curie.  Ginger  Rogers 
and  Fred  Astaire. 

This  roster  of  couples  work- 
ing in  the  same  field  can  add 
two  more  names:  Ceil 
Cleveland  and  Jerrold 
Footlick. 


Although  the  married  jour- 
nalists do  not  work  together, 
both  visited  Washington  Col- 
lege this  week  as  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellows.  Footlick, 
managing  editor  of 
Newsweek  on  Campus,  and 
Cleveland,  editor  of 
Columbia  magazine,  worked 


with    student     journalists 
throughout  the  week. 

"The  two  journalists  of- 
fered invaluable  advice  on 
writing  and  editing.  We  all 
learned  more  in  one  week 
than  we've  learned  in  two 
years,"  said  Sue  DePasquale, 
Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Elm. 


Dean  researching  AP  students 


by  Michael  Rudin 

Any  student  who  is  on  academic 
probation  this  year  is  required  to  at- 
tend an  interview  with  Alice  Berry, 
Associate  Dean  of  the  College.  During 
the  interview,  the  student's  college 
academic  career  is  reviewed  to  deter- 
mine the  factors  that  have  led  to  the 
student's  probation. 

The  interview  sessions  are  a  brand 
new  "involuntary  service"  for 
students  explained  Dean  Berry.  They 
have  been  initiated  by  Elizabeth 
Baer,  Dean  of  the  College.  The  inter- 
view sessions  is  standard  procedure 
at  both  schools  where  Baer  has  work- 
ed. "Another  reason  was  the  SGA 
report;  they  had  some  criticisms,  and 
some  hesitations,  about  the  advising 
system.  So  this  is  another  kind  of  ad- 
vising which  adds  dimension  to  the 
system,"  says  Berry. 

The  interviews  proceed  in  three 
phases:  First,  Berry  and  the  students 


discuss  the  handbook  definition  of 
academic  probation,  and  its  implica- 
tions; second,  they  review  the 
students'  courses  to  pinpoint  areas  of 
difficulty  and  to  identify  the  problems 
that  have  created  the  difficulties; 
finally,  they  discuss  steps  that  will 
prevent  the  same  troubles  from  oc- 
curing  in  the  future. 

This  procedure  is  to  help  people  get 
off  academic  probation  and  to  make 
students  aware  of  studying  techni- 
ques and  resources. 

Whether  the  program  is  working  or 
not  is  difficult  to  determine  at  this 
point,  because  it  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Follow-up  interviews  are  planned  to 
discover  if  the  interviews  do  benefit 
students. 

Presently,  though,  the  only 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
terviews is  how  Alice  Berry  and  the 
students  perceive  them.  The  Dean 
{       (continued  on  pase  4} 


In  addition  to  conducting  a 
workshop  for  Elm  writers 
and  working  with  the  paper's 
editors  before  presstime,  the 
fellows  attended  classes, 
gave  a  talk  on  "Careers  in 
Journalism  and  Public  Rela- 
tions" and  participated  in  a 
symposium  on  two-career 
marriages  with  President 
and  Mrs.  Cater  and  Dean  and 
Mr.  Baer.  They  also  took  part 
in  a  public  forum,  "Why  Do 
They  Hate  Us?  —  The  Press 
Versus  the  Public,"  which 
Cater  moderated. 

Cleveland,  who  has  done 
public  relations  and  com- 
munications work  for  arts 
and  humanities  organiza- 
tions, was  formerly  the  Direc- 
tor of  Curriculum  for  the 
ResidentArts  and 
Humanities  Consortium,  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  She  discuss- 
ed careers  in  arts  manage- 
ment with  interested  students 
at  a  program  held  Tuesday. 

"I  love  it,"  said  Cleveland 
of  her  first  experience  as  a 
Wilson  Fellow.  "This  is  where 
I  want  my  (six-month  old) 
granddaughter  to  go  to 
school." 

The  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellowship  Foundation  sends 
professionals  from  a  variety 
of  fields  to  small  liberal  arts 
colleges  to  be  role  models  for 
the  students.  This  year,  as 
part  of  the  Literary  House 


Workshops  in  journahsm  and 
non-fiction  writing, 
Washington  College  re- 
quested members  of  the 
media. 

Ranking  WC  "at  or  near  the 
top"  of  the  list  of  the  10  col- 
leges he  has  visited  as  a 
Fellow,  Footlick  said,  "We've 
had  more  participation  in 
class.  People  have  asked 
questions,  —  good  questions, 
in  class,  more  so  than  at  most 
places  I've  been." 

The  couple  will  visit  Austin 
College  in  Sherman,  Texas 
next  semester. 

Both  Footlick  and 
Cleveland  said  a  Uberal  arts 
education  prepares  students 
well  for  a  career  in  the  media. 

"Journalism  and  the  liberal 
arts  in  general  are  very 
similar.  When  you're  a  jour- 
nalist you  have  to  know  about 
a  lot  of  things  —  the  economy, 
academics,  sports,  or  govern- 
ment. You've  got  to  be 
curious  about  the  world  and 
about  people,"  said  Footlick, 
adding  that  almost  none  of 
the  senior  editors  at 
Newsweeli  hold  an 
undergraduate  journalism 
degree,  although  some  hold 
Masters  degrees  in  the  field. 

He  seems  to  have  followed 

his   advice   of   "knowing   as 

much  as  you  can  about  many 

(continued  on  page  5) 
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Breaking  tradition 


student  athletes  get  their  recognition  from  cheering  crowds 
and  local  sportswriters;  college  musicians,  actors  and 
dancers  perform  to  the  applause  of  appreciative  audiences. 
And  WC  students  who  are  high  academic  achievers...  receive 
an  invitation  to  the  Dean's  List  Reception.  While  scholastic 
achievement  is  the  basis  for  attending  college,  it  is  often 
overlooked,  so  the  Dean's  List  Reception  exists  as  an  effective 
way  of  honoring  academic  merit. 

Wine  has  traditionally  been  free-flowing  at  these  semi- 
formal  affairs,  where  faculty  and  students  chat  together  on  a 
purely  social  basis.  Due  to  the  changing  drinking  age,  recep- 
tion planners  sought  a  new  celebratory  focus  this  year, 
deciding  on  a  week  night  dinner  in  Hynson  Lounge.  Though  not 
a  bad  idea  in  principle,  the  resulting  dinner  held  Monday  night 
altered  the  entire  character  of  the  Dean's  List  Reception. 

Invitations  sent  to  students  announced  a  dinner  honoring 
"student  achievement,"  and  freshmen  Beneficial  Hodson 
Trust  scholars  were  included  on  the  guest  list,  as  well  as  the 
Dean's  List  students.  Because  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  invita- 
tions, many  upperclassmen  were  not  aware  that  their  Dean's 
List  accomplishments  were  being  honored.  Their  confusion 
deepened  when  they  arrived  at  Hynson  Lounge,  prepared  to 
greet  all  of  their  professors  —  and  discovered  only  department 
chairmen  . 

Some  professors  did  not  even  know  about  the  event  and  those 
who  did  were  disappointed  that  cost  and  space  restrictions 
kept  them  off  of  the  guest  list.  In  response  to  the  complaints 
voiced  by  both  faculty  and  students,  the  administration  has  an- 
nounced that  a  reception  including  all  professors  and  only 
those  students  on  the  Dean's  List  will  be  held  in  early 
December.  Such  responsiveness  is  admirable,  but  in  planning 
the  next  affair,  several  things  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

First,  the  event  should  be  reserved  tor  a  Friday  afternoon, 
when  the  weekday  pressures  of  classes  and  activities  have 
abated  and  when  it  can  be  happily  anticipated,  not  simply 
squeezed  in  between  field  hockey  practice  and  night  class.  Se- 
cond, the  Hynson  Lounge  should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
Hynson-Ringgold  House,  or  some  other  faculty  home.  Part  of 
the  traditional  mystique  of  the  reception  lies  in  the  special  at- 
mosphere that  is  created  when  faculty  members  open  their 
homes.  Instead  of  just  another  campus  event,  the  Dean's  List 
Reception  takes  on  the  proportions  of  a  private  party.  Finally, 
graduated  seniors  should  be  invited  back  for  the  event.  Some 
worked  all  during  their  W.C.  career  to  achieve  Dean's  List 
honors,  and  are  anxious  to  travel  back  for  the  celebration. 

The  fact  remains  that  student  academic  achievers  deserve 
the  opportunity  to  celebrate  their  achievements  with  their  pro- 
fessors... and  the  traditional  Dean's  List  Reception  remains 
the  most  effective  answer. 


The  Elm  staff  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  editorial  and  ad- 
visory contributions  of  visiting  Woodrow  Wilson  Fellows  and 
journalists  Ceil  Cleveland  and  Jerrold  Footlick  in  this  issue  of 
the  Elm. 
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SGA  President's  honor  defended 


There  aren't  many  things 
that  make  me  mad,  but  if  I 
ever  do  get  angry,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  rid  myself  of  that  ug- 
ly feeling.  After  reading  Jack 
Guilden's  article  in  last 
week's  ELM,  the  one  about 
"plagiarism  charges  prop- 
ped," that  one  feeling  ran 
through  me,  and  to  relieve 
my  nerves  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  this  letter. 

Maybe  I  should  start  with 
the  reason  for  my  outrage.  I 
have  known  Chip  for  four 
years  now,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  bet- 
ter man.  I  remember  when  he 
first  started  out  running  for 
SGA  offices,  and  I  noticed  an 
enthusiasm  about  him,  an 
honest  struggle  to  do 
something  good  for  the 
school,  for  his  friends,  and 
with  himself. 

Well,  his  enthusiasm  paid 
off^  and  he  now  holds  the 
highest  office  in  the  SGA,  an 
office  he  deserves  more  than 
anyone  else  I  know.  He  also 
proved  himself  worthy  of  this 
office  as  soon  as  the  semester 
began,  actively  pursuing  a 
policy  of  concern  for 
students'  rights  and  wellbe- 
ing  while  at  Washington  Col- 
lege. 

Enough    with     the 


testimonial.  The  only  reason  I 
state  those  facts  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  newly  arrived 
students  who  haven't  had  the 
chance  to  get  to  know  Chip, 
both  at  work  and  at  play. 

It  just  so  happens  that  while 
he  goes  through  "a  lull 
schedule  of  classes,  gets 
Deans  List  grades,  runs  the 
Student  Government, 
organizes  weekend  activities, 
often  remaining  awake  till  all 
has  been  cleaned,  attends  all 
functions  to  which  he  is  in- 
vited to  represent  the  SGA,  he 
also  writes  for  and  edits  with 
three  others  the  Shoreman's 
Advocate,  a  publication  that 
was  greeted  with  much 
respect  from  all  who  read  it. 

After  being  asked  to  write 
an  article  for  that  publica- 
tion, and  after  having  submit- 
ted it  to  the  editor-in-chief, 
who  then  published  it  and  of- 
fered a  few  select  copies  to 
some  guests  that  were  atten- 
ding a  reception  in  the 
publication's  honor,  it  was 
noticed  that  there  might  be  a 
slight  discrepancy  in  the 
mode  of  presentation. 

Although  at  the  end  of  the 
article  a  caption  acknowledg- 
ed the  insights  of  two  authors, 
it  was,  however,  agreed  that 
in  order  to  avoid  any  embar- 


rassing   confrontations,    the 

publication    was    to    be    re- 
printed,   at   Chip's   expense. 

More  quotes  were  added  and 
a  new  caption  read,  'the 
following  is  a  composite  of..." 
It  is  my  suggestion  that  at 
that  point  the  incident  was 
over.  But  not  so  for  the  ELM, 
which  wanted  badly  to 
discredit  both  Chip  and  the 
ADVOCATE.  Without  any 
charges  there  was  no  article 
to  be  written,  so  Mr.  Rifkind 
provided  them.  I  believe  it 
was  a  malicious  attempt  to 
undermine  the  respect  both 
Chip  and  the  "ADVOCATE" 
have  earned. 

Of  course  mine  are  accusa- 
tions with  no  proof,  but  the 
same  must  have  been  for 
those  leveled  against  Chip, 
since  they  were  rejected  also. 
I  can  only  hope  that  Mr. 
Rifkind  never  has  to  suffer 
the  torment  that  Chip  under- 
went. I  am  sure  that  he  felt  as 
I  did  a  sense  of  malice 
towards  another  person,  and  I 
am  also  sure  it  was  totally 
undeserved.  I  just  wish 
students  would  begin  working 
together  and  not  against  each 
other. 

AlanPiazzi 
Senior 


Visit  impresses  Morgan 


I'm  still  rolling  on  a  high 
after  my  days  with  on  that 
beguiling  campus,  with  all 
those  generous  people  about. 
I  returned  greatly  enriched 
and  refreshed  to  the  rtiUder 
routines  of  my  days  here. 

I  am  of  course  not  au 
courant  here  in  the  academic 
life,  but  I  gather  things  pro- 
ceed well;  but  at  your  College 


I  felt  the  ferment  of  things  un- 
folding, the  sense  of  energetic 
order,  the  joy  of  the  potential 
quickening  all. 

Those  students  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact  impressed 
me  as  superior  —  able  to  hold 
their  own  anywhere.  They 
were  stimulating  and  for- 
thcoming and  (miraculous!) 
weU-mannered.  So,   too,   the 


faculty  people  I  met  were  at- 
tractively animated  in  and  by 
their  work. 

Altogether  the  atmosphere 
is  charming  as  well  as  pur- 
poseful —  a  perfect  conjunc- 
tion of  responsibility  and 
fulfillment. 

Paul  Horgan 
Wesleyan  University 
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Campus  social  life  is  taking  on  new  focus 


"Washington  , 
College     has 
finally    found 
a     'happy 
medium'  " 


In  past  years,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  at- 
tend all-campus,  mid-week  parties.  With 
few  guidelines  governing  parties  at  the 
time,  the  idea  of  a  "responsible  drinker" 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  myth.  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  say  whether  it  was  the  general 
atmosphere  of  the  campus,  or  the  in- 
dividual students  themselves  that  were 
responsible  for  this  campus-wide  attitude. 

More  recently  there  has  not  been  as 
many  mid-week  parties,  partly  due  to  the 
regulations  passed  by  the  administration. 
This  phenomenon  has  forced  students  to 
seek  other  alternatives  of  entertainment.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  roomful  of 
students  just  sitting  around  talking  or  wat- 
ching t.v.,  and  actually  enjoying  it!  This 


Richard  Gentry 


kind  of  situation  lends  itself  to  a  more 
responsible  attitude.  In  this  atmosphere, 
people  seem  to  get  to  know  each  other  on  a 
more  personal  basis. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  alcohol  is  no  longer 
consumed  at  Washington  College,  or  that 
any  less  is  consumed.  It  has  been  my  obser- 


vation that  people  seem  to  approach  drink- 
ing with  a  more  responsible  attitude  and 
therefore,  don't  have  as  many  problems 
usually  associated  with  alcohol  abuse  (i.e. 
absenteeism,  poorgrades. ) 

This  type  of  social  life  allows  students  to 
keep  up  with  their  academics,  enjoy  each 
other's  company,  and  still  have  the 
weekends  to  go  to  parties  if  they  wish.  It 
may  be  that  Washington  College  has  Bnally 
found  a  "happy  medium."  It  has  also  been 
my  observation  that  the  incoming  students 
seem  to  have  a  more  well-balanced  outlook 
on  what  they  think  the  social  life  of  a  cam- 
pus should  be. 

Richard  Gentry  is  a  senior  majoring  in 
philosophy. 


I SS  U  E !  ^^^  y^ould  you  rate  social  life  at  WC? 


by  bill  fassett 


Tim  Savin 
Mystic,  Conn. 
Sophomore 


Russell  Hetzer 
Vineland,  N.J. 
Senior 


Alison  Shorter 
Clinton,  MD 
Junior 


SkipMiddleton 
Chestertown,  MD 
Junior 


Sarah  Letaw 
Upper  Marlboro,  BCD 
Junior 


"It  has  it's  moments.  I 
guess  it's  really  what  you 
make  of  it." 


"You 
one?... 


mean,     there    is 


"There  should  be  more  ac- 
tivities planned  so  people 
don't  have  to  go  other 
places  for  entertainment. ' ' 


"As  one  whose  social  life 
has  ruined  my  GPA  from 
my  Freshman  year,  it  can 
either  make  or  break  you. 
Your  social  life  has  to  be 
compatible  with  your 
academic  life." 


"I  think  there  is  a  very  ac- 
tive social  life.  There  is  a 
lot  of  partying.  There 
should  be  more  organized 
activities." 


Stop  complaining  and  start  participating 


"The  only 
way  to  im- 
prove the 
situation  is 
involvement, 
not   ■ 

criticism." 


Is  Washington  College  becoming  a  "suit- 
case college?"  I  have  asked  myself  this 
question  several  times  since  my  freshman 
year,  and  the  answer  has  been  "yes"  more 
often  than  not  The  next  question  I  ask  is. 
"Why?" 

Admittedly,  the  drinking  age  increase 
has  had  a  great  influence  on  the  social  life 
atW.C.  But  is  this  an  excuse  for  leaving  the 
campus  as  frequently  as  some  do?  I  per- 
sonally do  not  think  so. 

A  majority  of  the  social  gatherings  on 
campus  are  provided  by  the  fraternal 
organizations  and  the  Student  Government 
Association.  However,  support  for  these 
functions  has  decreased  in  the  past  few 
years;  especially  those  sponsored  by  the 
SGA.  In  turn,  the  number  of  functions  has 
declined.  Why  should  any  group  spend  time 


Linda  Kennedy 


Trying  to  describe  the  social  life  of 
Washington  College,  the  first  word  I 
thought  of  was  change.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  campus  is  in  a  period  of  transition. 
When  I  came  here  in  the  fall  of  1982,  the 
social  life  was  focused  mainly  on  alcohol. 
Since  then,  however,  there  has  been  a 
noticable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  public- 
ly consumed  alcohol  (public  in  the  sense  of 
large  social  gatherings. ) 


and  money  for  others  who  will  not  support 
them?  Consequently,  everyone  complains 
that  there  is  nothing  to  do  on  the  weekends. 
Although  it  is  hard  to  determine  how  or  why 
it  started,  we  are  all  aware  that  this  cycle 
exists. 

A  "suitcase  college"  label  is  not  what 
anyone  wants  for  the  school,  but  the  situa- 
tion begins  with  the  individual,  not  the 
sponsoring  organizations.  The  only  way  to 
improve  the  situation  is  involvement,  not 
criticism.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  help, 
then  you  should  not  complain.  The  alcohol 
policy  changes  implemented  in  September 
would  not  have  occurred  without  student 
participation.  Perhaps  this  is  what  is  need- 
ed for  improving  the  social  life  atW.C. 

Linda  Kennedy  is  a  senior  majoring  in 
political  science. 
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Students  demand  action  on  laundry  facilities 


by  Tom  Moore 

Take  a  good  look  at  a 
typical  WC  laundry  room. 
What  you  will  see  is  several 
baskets  of  dirty  clothes  to  be 
cleaned  and  piles  of  wet 
clothes  iji  need  of  a  working 
dryer.  At  the  center  of  this 
mess  will  be  a  single  washing 
machine  running  constantly 
in  an  effort  to  relieve  the 
backlog  of  clothes.  These 
clothes  most  likely  do  not 
belong  to  someone  on  your 
ball  or  in  your  building. 

If  this  scenario  is  familiar, 
then  you  probably  have 
wondered  how  a  school  that 
prides    itself    on    its    small 


student-faculty  ratio  (12/1) 
can  be  satisfied  with  a 
student-washing  machine 
ratio  close  to  50/1. 

Tom  Steele, .  chairman  of 
the  SGA  Facilities  Commit- 
tee, says  that  this  issue  has 
been  a  sore  one  for  several 
years.  "Part  of  the  problem 
comes  from  the  lopsidedness 
in  terms  of  service.  People  in 
the  CuUen  Complex  may 
share  a  washer/dryer  with 
only  fifteen  people,  while  at 
times  Minta  Martin  residents 
have  had  only  one  working 
machine  in  the  building." 

Maintenance  is  certainly 
one   problem.    One   machine 


out  of  order  for  any  length  of 
time  puts  extra  work  on  the 
usable  machines.  From 
overloading  the  machines  to 
breaking  the  coin  deposits, 
abuse  from  students  only  in- 
creases the  problem. 

Another  problem  for  those 
students  who  reside  on  the 
Reid  side  of  213,  is  that  those 
washers  are  not  even  owned 
by  the  College.  Why  is  it  that 
the  machines  are  owned  by 
Foxley  Manor,  the  motel 
behind  Buzz's?  When  a  pro- 
blem arises  with  these 
machines,  the  motel  is 
responsible  for  fixing  it.  This 
leads  to  further  delays,  and 


has  forced  students  to  pur- 
chase the  materials  out  of 
their  own  funds  and  fLx  the 
machines  themselves. 

So  what  can  be  done  to  rec- 
tify the  situation?  The  ad- 
ministration decided  to  put 
machines  that  were  run  by  in- 
serting a  small  computer  disk 
instead  of  money.  Students 
argued  that  this  was  no  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  The  Col- 
lege    needs     to    put     more 


SJB  hands  verdict  down 


by  David  Healey 
The  Washington  College 
Student  Judicial  Board  tried 
the  only  three  cases  thus  far 
in  the  semester,  on  October 
17.  The  jury  found  all  of  the 
defendants  guilty  as  charged. 
Chairperson  Sara  Welch 
presided  over  the  hearings. 

The  first  case  involved  a 
student  who  was  cited  for 
banging  on  a  door  in  the 
Cullen  dormitories  with  a 
piece  of  lumber  on  September 
30.  William  Shaw  was  con- 
victed of  vandalism  and 
destruction  of  college  proper- 
ty. As  a  result,  he  received  an 
official    college    warning. 


three  hours  of  community 
service,  and  he  had  to  pay  for 
the  damage  done  to  the  door. 

Another  student,  Chris 
Strong,  was  found  guilty  of 
vandalism  and  endangering 
the  well-being  of  members  of 
the  college  community.  He 
was  caught  on  September  29 
driving  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  Cullen  dormitories.  He 
received  an  official  college 
warning;  his  penalty  being 
two  hours  of  community  ser- 
vice. 

The  third  case  regarded  an 
incident  that  occured  on 
September  28  in  the  basement 
of  East  Hall,  where  Jim  Blair 


classifieds 


help  wanted 


Wanted:  Student  Union  Workers. 
Must  be  21  years  of  age  or  older. 
For  applications,  please  see  Pete 
Dugan  or  Eleanor  Horine  in  the 
Student  Center. 

(80.00  PER  HUNDRED  PAID  for 
remailing  letters  from  home! 
Send  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  for  information/ap- 
plication. Associates,  Box  95-B, 
Roselle,  N.J.  07203. 

Help  Wanted:  Child  care  in  home 
for  two  children  ages  5  and  12. 
Need  car.  Call  Libby  348-5800. 

TYPISTS  -$500  weekly  at  home! 
Write  P.O.  Box  975,  Elizabeth, 
N.J.  07207. 


announcements 


The  W.C.  Campus  Christian 
Fellowship  meets  9:30  p.m. 
Wednesdays  in  the  Caroline  Hall 
Lounge.  All  students  and  faculty 
welcome. 

Attention  Musicians:  The  W.C. 
Concert  Band  is  always  looking 
for  interested  musicians.  Contact 
Dr.  Parcell,  second  floor  Fine 
Arts  Building  for  more  informa- 
tion. 

P^ASos  -  The  Washington  Col- 
lege Yearbook  meets  every 
Thursday  evening  at  7:30  in  Min- 
ta Martin  Basement.  All  are 
welcome  to  join.  We  need  writers. 
photographers,  layout  techni- 
ci.ins,  proofreaders,  and  YOU' 
For  more  information,  contact 
Mary  Helen  Holzeang  or  Sharon 
Himmanen,  Talbo^^t  2ltj.  217. 

To  advertise  in  the  Elm 
Classifieds,  write  your  message 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  place  it 
along  with  your  payment  in 
either  of  the  Elm  mailboxes,  or 
send  to  Sue  De  Pasquale  or  Bill 
Faust  through  the  campus  mail. 
Ads  must  be  in  the  Wednesday 
before  the  desired  Friday 
publication  by  7:00  p.m.  The  cost 
IS  $2.00  for  the  first  twenty  words, 
and  k'ftr  e>chyddltitttwi.nrx>rd. 


KEEP  UP  WITH  W.C.  NEWS... 
SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE  ELM! 

To  receive  a  home  subscription  to  tiie  Elm.  send  a  check 
for  $7.00  to: 

The  Elm  Circulation  Dept. 

Washington  College 
Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

Please  enclose  name  and  full  mailing  address.  This  price  in- 
cludes the  remaining  issues  of  the  year  through  May. 
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machines  where  they  are 
needed  and  to  keep  them 
maintained,  they  suggest. 

Students  further  recom- 
mend that  those  machines  not 
owned  by  the  College  should 
be  bought  or  replaced  by  the 
college.  This  would  be  a  good 
initial  step  to  improving  con- 
ditions. After  this,  any  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of 
machines  on  campus  could 
only  help. 


Berry  interviews  students 


ignited  fireworks  at  a  frater- 
nity party.  He  was  also  found 
guilty  of  endangering  the 
well-being  of  the  members  of 
the  college  community,  and 
given  an  official  college  war- 
ning. 

Chairperson  Welch  ex- 
plains "An  official  warning  is 
placed  on  one's  record  tor  the 
year  of  the  offense  and  the 
following  year.  It  is  taken  into 
consideration  when  determin- 
ing a  sentence  for  any  subse- 
quent offenses.  Although  the 
warning  has  no  overt 
disciplinary  ramifications,  it 
carries  a  lot  of  weight  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Student 
Judicial  Board." 


( continued  from  page  1 1 

states,  "I'm  enjoying  them.  I 

do  feel  that  I'm  being  helpful. 

I  feel  that  it's  working  and  I 

think   it'll   become  standard 

procedure." 

What  do  the  students  think 
of  the  "mandatory  service?" 
Most  of  the  students  agree 
that  it  is  a  good  idea.  "I  think 
it's  a  good  move  by  the  ad- 
ministration; it  shows  that 
they  care,"  said  one  junior. 
However,  another  pervading 
feeling  was  that  "she  (Alice 
Berry)  is  telling  me  things 
talk  to  me  until  she's  blue  in 
the  face.  I'm  going  to  work 
that  I  already  know."  One 
student  elaborated  on  this 
comment:  "It's  nice  to  know 
they  (the  administration* 
give  a  damn.  But  I  know  I 
have  to  work,  and  she  can 


for  me.  I'm  not  going  to 
change  for  her. 

Despite  students  who  are 
happy  to  see  the  project  in- 
itiated, another  student 
believed  that  the  dean  is 
naive  about  the  success  of  the 
sessions:  "I  think  she  feels 
that  the  meetings  are  an- 
tidotes. It's  like  'do  this  and 
this  and  you'll  get  good 
grades.'  "  , 

The  consensus  among  the 
students  and  Alice  Berry 
regarding  the  academic  pro- 
bation  interviews  is 
favorable.  There  are, 
however,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  a  few  who 
think  otherwise.  "Perhaps," 
concluded  one  student,  "they 
shoul  dmake  it  a  voluntary 
service,  with  a  lot  of  publicity 
to  make  it  visible." 
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SGA  corner 

Freshmen  elections  slated 
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By  Bryan  Bishop 

The  third  meeting  of  the 
SGA  Senate  was  held  on  Oc- 
tober 21st.  At  this  meeting 
club  funding  allocations  were 
made,  A  total  of  $4,175  of  SGA 
were  distributed  as  follows: 


Campus  Christian 

Fellowship  $      50 

B.U.S.H.  Committee  200 

Delta  Pi  Omega  50 

Travel  Club  50 

Ski  Club  100 

Sailing  Club  250 

Outdoors  Club  100 

Hunting  Club  25 
Young  Republicans 

Club  200 

German  Club  250 

Drama  Club  200 
International  Relations 

Club  250 

Spanish  Club  200 
William  James  Forum     1,700 

W.C.  Writers'  Union  250 

Shoreman's  Advocate  250 
Young  Democrats  of  W.C.    25 


Dan  Armitage,  SGA 
Treasurer  and  Organizations 
Committee  Chairman,  en- 
courages all  clubs  to  reapply 
for  funding  if  the  need  arises. 
The  formation  of  new  clubs  is 
always  welcomed  and  they 
may  apply  for  funding  at  any 
time.  The  SGA  stipulates 
however  that  all  clubs  must 
maintain  an  open  member- 
ship policy. 

President  Chip  MacLeod 
congratulates  the  Sophomore 
Class  and  Class  President 
Rene  Jerome  on  a  successful 
blood  drive.  120  pints  were 
collected,  the  highest  amount 
donated  in  recent  years. 

The  B.U.S.H.  kick-off,  spon- 
sored by  the  Junior  Class,  is 


rescheduled  due  to  weather 
for  Sunday,  November  3rd. 
Anyone  interested  in  par- 
ticipating should  meet  in  Hod- 
son  Hall  at  2;00  p.m. 

Social  Chairman  Rick  Cote 
and  Mark  Darwin  have  book- 
ed the  'Young  Rumblers'  in 
the  Coffeehouse  for  Saturday, 
November  16,  9  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 
There  will  be  a  $i3.00  charge  at 
the  door  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  band. 

Rick  and  Mark  hope 
everyone  enjoyed  the 
Homecoming  Weekend. 
Although  many  students  at- 
tended the  SGA  mixer,  only  25 
Alumni  returned  to  campus 
for  the  occasion.  Next  year, 
the  SGA  plans  to  return  to  the 
traditional  Homecoming 
Dance. 

Finally,  elections  Chairper- 
son Cecilia  Kosenkranius  has 
announced  the  upcoming 
freshman  elections.  Petitions 
for  nominations  are  available 
in  Student  Affairs  now  and 
must  be  returned  by  Tuesday, 
November  5.  Elections  for  on- 
campus  Freshmen  will  be 
held  the  next  day,  Wednes- 
day, November  6,  in  the 
Cafeteria.  Off-campus 
Freshmen  will  receive  their 
ballots  via  Student  Mail  and 
must  return  them  to  Student 
Affairs  by  4 :30  p.m.  that  day. 


The  next  SGA  Senate 
meeting  will  be  Monday, 
November  4  at  7:00  p.m.  in 
the  Sophie  Kerr  Room.  Once 
again,  all  students  are 
welcome  and  encouraged  to 
attend.  The  SAB  will  meet  the 
following  Monday,  November 
11  at  7:30  in  the  SGA  office. 


JSB  explains  findings 


Due  to  production 
deadlines,  the  Elm  was 
unable  to  include  the  com- 
plete finding  of  the  Judicial 
Screening  Board  in  the  article 
"Plagiarism  Charges 
Dismissed"  in  the  October  18 
issue.  The  article  discussed 
charges  brought  against  SGA 
president  Chip  MacLeod. 

The  following  facts  were 
provided  by  JSB  chairman, 
senior  Chip  Bullen. 

The  JSB,  consisting  of 
Bullen,  faculty  advisor  Dr. 
Thomas  Pabon,  junior  Tom 
McVan,     sophomore     Chirs 


Fascetta,  senior  Claire  Bat- 
thany,  and  student  dean 
representative  Edward  Max- 
cy,  on  October  17,  foimd  that 
"evidence  concerning  the 
case  was  not  sut>stancial 
enough  to  prove  plagiarism 
under  the  College's  honor 
code." 

Further,  the  JSB  "recom- 
mended that  a  letter  should 
be  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Publications,"  suggesting  the 
establishment  of  an  ethics 
board  to  monitor  school 
publications  in  the  future. 
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Visiting  Woodrow  Wilson  Fedow  Ceil  Cleveland  shares  editing  and  layout  expertise  during  office  hours  with 
Elm  editors  Jack  Gilden,  Sue  De  Pasquale  and  Neil  Rifkind.  Cleveland  and  her  husband,  Jerry  Footlick 
spent  the  week  on  campus  working  with  student  journalists  and  publications. 

Footlick  and  Cleveland  advise  writers 


(continued  from  page  1  > 

things"  in  his  own  career.  As 
a  Newsweek  staff  member 
for  fifteen  years,  he  has  work- 
ed as  a  senior  writer,  educa- 
tion editor,  and  created  the 
Justice  section.  He  also  holds 
a  degree  from  Harvard  Law 
School,  is  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Bar,  and  has  twice  won 
the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's  Silver   Gavel    Award. 


Footlick  has  written  two 
books  about  education  and 
has  edited  two  others. 

Cleveland,  who  created  Col- 
umbia University's  bi- 
monthly magazine  in  1977,  is 
also  the  Senior  Public  Affair's 
Officer  for  the  university. 
Columbia,  with  a  circulation 
of  75,000,  has  won  over 
twenty-five  awards  and  was 
included  in  a  Smithsonian  In- 


stitute exhibit  of  the  best 
magazine  covers  in  the  world. 
Cleveland,  acknowledging 
that  public  perception  of  the 
media  is  not  always  so 
positive,  likens  criticism  of 
I  the  press  to  the  people's 
tendency  to  dislike  their  own 
photograph.  "People  never 
like  an  objective  view  of 
themselves.  They  don't  like  it 
in  a  photograph  or  in  words." 


Cater  requests  further  investigation 


(continued  from  page  1 ) 

ticipation  on  College  Commit- 
tees." Without  further  ex- 
planation, the  Board  added 
that  it,  "feels  it  must  question 
the  motives  behind  this 
review..." 

Chairman  Chris  Doherty 
adds,  "I  don't  believe  student 
participation  should  even  be 
an  issue  —  we  won  the  right  to 
be  members  over  15  years 
ago  and  I  think  we've  proven 
ourselves." 

The  Dean  of  the  College, 
Elizabeth  Baer,  attempted  to 
clarify  the  situation.  "I  favor 


student  participation  because 
it  gives  students  the  op- 
portunity to  voice  their  opi- 
nions and  because  thase  well- 
informed  students  can  share 
information  from  the  com- 
mittees with  the  student 
twdy."  Baer  adds  that  she 
does  not  tear  the  investiga- 
tion: "Review  is  always  a 
sound  management  practice 
and  does  not  automatically 
mean  there's  a  change  com- 
ing." 

Pat  Home  has  asked 
DeProspo  to  present  his 
arguments  before  the  Student 


Affairs  Committee  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  That  committee 
will  then  make  its  recommen- 
dations, but  the  question  is  to 
whom? 

No  one  seems  to  t>e  sure 
who  has  the  authority  to 
make  a  decision.  DeProspo 
thinks  it  should  be  the  Presi- 
dent; Trusheim  thinks  it 
should  be  the  faculty  and 
there  are  precedents  for  troth. 
Regardless,  the  question  of 
student  participation  and  the 
proportion  of  student 
representation  is  far  from  be- 
ing settled. 
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The  White  House 
Farm  is  focated 
five  miles  north  of 
Cheslertown. 
Shown  in  the 
foreground  is  the 
rock  upon  which 
Mary  Stuart  struck 
her  head  and  died 
after  a  fall  from  a 
horse.  According 
to  legend,  the  red- 
dish brown  stains 
on  the  rock  are 
from  her  blood, 
and  to  this  day, 
will  not  wash 
away. 


features 
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Kent  County  is  rich  with  tales  of  horror 


by  John  Buettner 

The  unknoivn  and  the 
unknowable  have  always 
been  the  roots  of  mankind's 
deepest  felt  emotion,  fear. 
They  have  also  been  the 
greatest  source  of  folklore 
and  tales  throughout  the  cen- 
turies. Stemming  from  the  in- 
evitability of  death  and  the 
human  inability  to  explain  all 
phenomena,  the  supernatural 
is  probably  the  most  promi- 
nent subject  of  popular 
folklore.  Even  in  these  times 
of  science  and  rationality,  the 
popularity  of  the  unexplained 
and  the  frightening,  has  not 
lessened,  but  continues  to 
spread. 

Halloween  triggers 
thoughts  of  the  unknown.  The 
falling  leaves,  the  decaying 
fields  of  cut  com  stalks,  and 
the  early  darknesses  hint  at 
the  coming  winter  months  of 
stagnation.  All  recognize  at  a 
deep  level  the  symbolism  of 
death  in  winter  and  speculate 
on  the  life  beyond.  More  and 
more  people  stay  indoors  due 
to  the  disagreeable  weather. 
In  the  comfort  of  a  cozy  room 
people  allow  their  fears  to 
surface  in  eerie  yams  or 
ghastly  stories. 

Kent  County,  is  a  rural  area 
abounding  in  folktales  of 
weird  happenings  and 
eldritch  hauntings.  A  recently 
rereleased  book,  Ghosts  in 
Kent  County,  Maryland  by 
Robert  Allan  Gorsuch, 
records  many  folktales  cir- 
culating among  the  residents 
of  Kent  County. 

Originally  a  research 
paper,  the  volume  was  first 
published  in  1973  and  was 
reissued    this    year.    An   in- 


teresting little  book.  Ghosts  in 
Kent  County,  Maryland oliers 
short  accounts  and  anecdotes 
that  recreate  the  dialect  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Kent  Coun- 
ty interviewed  by  Gorsuch. 

Tales  of  horseless  car- 
riages, will-o'-the-wisps, 
ghostly  figures,  spooklights, 
and  giant  men-in-black  fill 
the  pages  of  Gorsuch's  book 
and  add  an  air  of  the 
mysterious  and  mystical  to 
this  famous  region  of 
Maryland. 

One  particular  legend  oc- 
curs near  Chestertown. 
Located  about  five  miles  out- 
side of  town  on  Route  213  is 
the  White  House  Farm.  This 
charming  historical  struc- 
ture was  built  in  1721,  and  a 
legend  of  a  haunting 
originated  from  there  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Pinder  have 
owned  the  house  for  about 
forty-five  years  and  have  col- 
lected newspaper  accounts  of 
the  hauntings. 

Apparently  a  woman,  Mary 
Stuart,  was  riding  off  to  elope 
with  her  beloved  when  she 
was  thrown  from  her  horse. 


She  struck  her  head  upon  a 
rock,  and  was  instantly  kill- 
ed. 

The  rock,  on  the  Finder's 
property,  still  has  brownish- 
red  stains  on  it.  According  to 
legend,  on  January  8  at  mid- 
night the  troubled  spirit  of 
Mary  can  be  seen  near  her 
gravesite.  When  the  Finders 
moved  into  the  house,  they 
did  hear  unusual  noises,  but 
Mrs.  Pinder  attributes  them 
to  the  natural  ereakings  of  an 
old  house. 

Karen  Maitland,  a  college 
employee,  told  of  another 
weird  tale.  About  ten  years 
ago  she  and  her  husband 
bought  a  house  outside  Rock 
Hall  on  the  road  to  Quaker 
Neck.  The  previous  owner, 
one  Snap  Goodman,  had  died 
a  few  months  before  in  the 
house.  Karen  claims  to  have 
heard  footsteps  from  inside 
the  house  when  she  was 
alone.  Her  husband  did  not 
believe  her  claims  until  the 
mysterious  slamming  of  their 
living  room  door  on  a  hot, 
muggy  summer  night  when 
no  breeze  was  about. 
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others  told  of  the  hauntings 
at  the  Kitty  Knight  House  in 
Georgetown  in  northern  Kent 
County  and  the  sighting  of  a 
mysterious  figure  in  Tawes 
Theater. 


Kent  County  folklore  is  still 
alive,  and  you  never  know 
when  a  Jersey  Devil,  or  Mary 
Stuart  herself  will  appear  on 
a  lonely  road  where  no  one 
can  hear  you  scream. 
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Former  practitioner 
of  witchcraft  is 
critical  of  the  occult 


by  Thomas  Schuster 

Forget  the  broom,  the  black  shawl, 
and  the  pointed  hat.  Real  witches 
don't  resemble  the  Wizard  of  Oz  ver- 
sion. If  you  passed  a  witch  on  the 
street  you  wouldn't  know  it.  Plenty  of 
students  have  walked  past  this 
woman  and  they  don't  know  it.  She  is 
a  Kent  County  resident  in  her  late 
thirties  and  agreed  to  do  this  inter- 
view on  the  condition  that  her  name 
not  be  disclosed. 

How  does  a  woman  become  a 
witch?  Obviously  you  don't  sign  up  at 
the  local  PTA  meeting.  Perhaps 
many  of  the  superstitious  beliefs  that 
she  acquired  came  from  the  legends 
of  this  areas  that  her  family  adopted. 
'This  is  a  very  old  and  superstitious 
area,"  she  said.  Local  folklore  is  rife 
with  tales  of  the  mysterious  and  unex- 
plained. 

It  started  when  she  was  younger. 
"A  lot  of  this  stuff  is  taught  to  you  as  a 
child,"  said  the  former  witch.  I  was 
brought  up  believing  that  other  spirits 
can  possess  your  body,"  she  added. 
With  a  superstitious  mother  who,  to 
this  day,  completely  accepts  the  ex- 
istence of  hexes  and  ghosts,  this 
woman  was  assured  a  thorough 
education.  When  she  heard  the  hoot  of 
an  owl  outside  the  house  at  night  — 
the  signal  that  someone  would  soon 
die  —  she  was  sure  it  would  happen. 

In  her  teenage  years,  however,  she 
developed  a  problem  that  many  col- 
lege students  can  understand ;  drugs. 
She  discovered  that  drugs  and 
alcohol,  in  liberal  doses,  twist  reality 
and  make  the  teachings  of  the  occult  a 
good  deal  more  convincing.  Under  the 
influence  of  vallum,  librium,  mor- 
phine, LSD,  marijuana,  and  booze 
"you  might  see  anything,"  she  said. 

Witchcraft  quickly  became  a  part  of 
her  life.  Often  she  and  other  practic- 
ing witches  held  seances  attempting 
to  communicate  with  the  dead.  The 
women,  completely  nude,  gathered 
inside  a  circle  drawn  on  the  floor. 

They  placed  symbolic  candles  on  a 
five  pointed  star  in  the  center  known 
as  a  pentagram.  A  black  candle,  for 
instance,  symbolizes  evil  and  death, 
white  is  love  and  friendship,  and  blue 
represents  the  spiritual.  In  the  midst 
of  a  seance  a  woman  might  suddenly 
scream  and  later  claim  to  have  seen 
the  dead  person  in  a  vision  or  heard 
his  voice. 

On  occasion,  this  woman  practiced 
black  magic,  which  is  meant  to  harm 
others  through  curses  and  demons. 


"It  surrunons  the  demons  from  Hell," 
she  said,  "and  they  go  out  and  do  the 
work  for  you."  People  that  opposed 
her  in  any  way  —  from  her  worst 
enemy  to  a  lowly  bill  collector  — 
received  a  curse.  "I  didn't  care  about 
hurting  anyone,"  she  confessed. 


A  change  of 
direction 

The  black  arts  were,  for  her,  a 
desperate  effort  to  gain  control  of  her 
life.  "I  was  very  insecure  —  a  very 
vulnerable  person,"  she  said,  "but 
dabbUng  in  the  witchcraft  will  make 
you  paranoid.  You  find  yourself  look- 
ing over  your  shoulder  in  fear."  Once 
she  believed  that  it  is  possible  to  cast 
an  evil  spell  on  someone,  she  couldn't 
help  but  wonder  if  one  had  been  put  on 
her.  She  would  wake  up  at  night 
screaming  and  see  someone  walking 
toward  her  bed.  No  one  was  there.  She 
attributes  these  occurrances  to  drug- 
induced  hallucinations.  'If  I  saw 
anything,  that's  why  I  saw  it,"  she 
said. 

After  a  time,  this  woman  began  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  herself.  She  had 
reached  "the  point  where  nothing 
(was)  important  but  drugs  and 
alcohol."  Looking  back,  she  now 
believes  that  her  continued  faith  in 
witchcraft  was  almost  a  side  effect  of 
her  drug  use.  "I  realize  (now  that)  I 
was  copping  out  on  life,"  she  said.  "I 
would  have  done  anything  to  make 
reality  look  better." 

She  maintains  that  witchcraft  is  a 
form  of  brainwashing.  "You  can  take 
anything  and  make  it  an  obsession," 
she  said. 

She  finds  card  and  palm  reading, 
both  widely  associated  with  the  oc- 
cult, a  sham.  The  basic  technique  a 
fortune  teller  uses,  revealed  this 
woman,  is  that  "something  of  what 
they  tell  you  will  come  true  and  if  you 
believe  it  only  a  little,  it  will  grow  on 
you."  These  people  insist  on  prior  ap- 
pointments so  they  can  inquire  about 
a  certain  client  before  that  person  ar- 
rives. 

Often,  these  modern  "mystics" 
have  installed  wiretaps  in  their 
waiting  room  or  around  the  im- 
mediate area  outside  their  establish- 
ment to  pick  up  the  conversations  of 
their  clients.  This  makes  describing  a 
total  stranger  and  predicting  their 
future  a  bit  easier.  Said  the  former 
witch,  "That  stuff  is  absolutely 
phony." 


This  former  practitioner  of  wit- 
chcraft has  harsh  words  for  people  in- 
volved in  the  world  of  the  occult.  "I'll 
guarantee  that  nine  out  of  ten  (people 
involved  with  witchcraft)  are  on 
drugs  or  alcohol,"  she  predicted.  This 
woman  warns  that  such  people 
deserve  a  "hard  look"  at  their 
motives.   You're  going  to  see,"  she 

elm  advisor 


said,  "a  very  sick  environment. 

Now,  movies  such  as  Poltergeist 
and  The  Exorcist  bother  her  as  they 
"bring  back  the  past."  Committed  to 
giving  her  life  a  positive  orientation, 
she  is  considering  becoming  a  drug 
abuse  counselor:  "We  have  choices  in 
life." 


Q.  When  I  picked  up  my  school  paycheck,  I  noticed  that  both 
tax  and  social  security  had  been  taken  out.  This  never  happen- 
ed before.  Why  has  it  started  now?  Will  it  continue? 

A.  The  Business  Office,  in  processing  student  paychecks  for 
the  first  two  pay  periods  this  semester,  used  the  same  com- 
puter program  that  they  use  for  students  employed  here  in  the 
summer.  This  mistake  resulted  in  the  Social  Security  tax,  or 
FICA,  being  subtracted  from  student  checks  when  it  should 
not  have  been.  The  Business  Office  plans  to  refund  to  students 
the  FICA  that  was  taken  out  of  their  first  two  checks.  These 
refunds  will  be  available  later  in  the  semester. 

If  you  are  concerned  with  the  subtraction  of  state  and 
federal  taxes,  then  you  should  check  with  the  Business  Office 
to  see  if  you  filed  your  W-4  and  state  tax  form  correctly.  Many 
students  have  put  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  by 
misunderstanding  the  filing  process. 


14K  Gold  Earrings  from  $19.50 

Ray  Ban  Sunglasses 

Fraternity  &  Sorority  Jewelry 

Kodak  Film  &  Processing 

FORNEY'S  JEWELERS 

106  Cross  St. 

Chestertown 

778-1966 


Weston  &  Wayne 

Kent  Plaza  Shopping  Center 

The  latest  in  fashions 

in  sizes  Petite  4 
,up  to  Women's  size  46. 

Open  Mon.-Wed.:  9:00-6:00 

Thurs.,  FrL:  9:00-9:00 

Sat.:9:00-S:00 

Phone:778-5116 

Pre-Christmas  Sale 
20  %  off  -  use  convenient  layaway  plan 


Advising  day 
is  Wednesday, 

November  6th. 
No  classes  will 

be  held. 
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Gallery  opens  exhibit, 
offers  art  classes 


fine  arts 


by  Jean  Steigleman 
Gallery  5,  located  on  South 
Cross  Street,  showcases  art 
by  local  artists,  as  well  as  ar- 
tists from  as  tar  away  as  An- 
napolis or  Wilmington.  The 
gallery  also  has  an  art  show 
and  classes  planned  tor  this 
fall. 

The  exhibitioin  of  new  art 
contains  work  by  local  ar- 
tistans  Boiling  Orrick,  and 
Adaline  and  Charles  Hum- 
phreys. Orrick  specializes  in 
sculpture  and  collages  while 
the  Humphreys  work 
together  on  jewelry  and  Iron 
sculpture. 

The  Humphreys'  ability  to 
make  their  work  "a 
cooperative  thing"  has  led  to 
a  fascinating  exhibition 
which  opened  last  Friday. 
The  exhibition  will  run  until 
November  3,  Monday  through 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 


I  ir 


To  place  info 

in  the  campus 
calendar, 
contact  Neil 
Rifkind  by 
Tuesday  at 
7  p.m. 


5^:/ 


2:30  pjn.:  Career  Develop- 
ment talk,  "Yours,  Mine, 
Ours:  A  Discussion  of  Two 
Career  Marriages,"  with  Jer- 
rold  Footlick  and  Ceil 
Cleveland;  President  and 
Mrs.  Cater;  Mr.  and  Dean 
Baer;  Sophie  Kerr  Room  of 
Miller  Library. 
7:00  p.m.:  Performance 
Preview  talk,  "Doing  it  With 
Mirrors:  The  Dramaturgy  of 
Calderon  de  la  Barca"  by 
Rick  Davis,  O'Neill  Literary 
House. 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series 
Experience  Preferred  ...  But 
Not  Essential  Norman  James 
Theatre. 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


and  11  a.m.  -  4  p.m.  on  Sun- 
day. 

Aside  from  presenting  this 
exhibition  of  local  talent  at 
its  best,  Gallery  5  will  offer 
classes  in  Beginning  Draw- 
ing, Introduction  to  Spinning, 
Beginning  Painting,  and  Ad- 
vanced Painting.  William 
Knight,  an  alumnus  of 
Washington  College,  will 
teach  some  of  these  classes. 
For  further  information 
about  classes  or  the  exhibi- 
tion call  778-3483. 

Gallery  5  is  a  local  art 
gallery  worth  visiting.  Not  on- 
ly does  it  have  classes  and  an 
exhibition  for  art  lovers  to 
look  forward  to,  but  it  has 
various  types  of  art  in  its 
showroom  year  round.  The 
gallery  has  abstract  art, 
along  with  representational, 
paper  pieces  and  crafts. 


photobyJ.M.  Fragomcnl 

Gallery  5  offers  classes  and  exhibition  as  well  as  year-round  collection  of  painting,  pottery,  iron  work,  and 
sculpture  for  sale. 


: campus  calendars 


8:00  p.m.:  Drama  Depart- 
ment production  of 
Calderon's  "The  Phantom 
Lady"  in  Tawes  Theatre. 
9:30  p.m.:  Lambda  Pajama 
Party,  CuUens  Commons 


4:00  p.m.:  Literary  House 
Talk  Roy  Hoopes  on  James 
M.  Cain,  O'Neill  Literary 
House. 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series 
Experience  Preferred  ...  But 
Not  Essential,  Norman 
James  Theatre. 


Macabre  at  midnight 


SatS    y^,S 


1:30  p.m.:  Soccer  vs  John's 
Hopkins,  Kibler  Field 
8:00  p.m.:  Drama  Depart- 
ment production  of 
Calderon's  "The  Phantom 
Lady"  in  Tawes  Theatre 
9:30  p.m. :  Sig  Halloween  Par- 
ty, East  Hall 


3:00    p.m.:     Soccer    vs 
Delaware    Valley,    Cain 
Athletic  Center 
10:00  p.ia. :  Kappa  Alpha  Mid- 
night Madness,  Middle  Hall 


by  Paul  Henderson 

The  Washington  College 
Writers'  Union  held  its  annual 
poetry  reading  last  Wednes- 
day. The  reading  began  on 
the  witching  hour  in  order  to 
fall  both  on  mischief  night 
and  Halloween.  The  reading 
was,  to  be  judged  by  the  au- 
dience, a  great  success.  Over 
fifty  students  appeared  at  the 
O'Neill  Literary  House  to 
hear  readings  of  poets  like 
Robert  Frost,  Wallace 
Stevens,  A.E.  Houseman, 
Edgar  AUen  Poe,  and  entries 
from  Roget's  Thesaurus. 

Two  duets,  Poe's  "Tell  Tale 
Heart"  read  by  John 
McDanold  and  Sue  KoUs  as  a 


dialogue,  and  Frost's  "The 
Witch  of  Coos"  read  by  Paul 
Henderson  and  Gina  Braden, 
were  read  by  candlelight. 
Tom  Hopkins'  inspired 
reading  of  entries  from 
Roget's  Thesaurus  on  Death, 
Witches,  and  Darkness  added 
to  the  Halloween  atmosphere. 

Writers'  Union  President 
Sue  Rolls  declared  the  event  a 
"great  success,"  but  express- 
ed concern  over  the  dearth  of 
faculty  attendance.  She  end- 
ed the  reading  by  inviting  any 
students  interested  in 
organizing  a  poetry  reading 
to  contact  her  or  any  other 
Writers'  Union  officer. 


^^^^  A  J  ..  .-  _  : ^ 


7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series 
Experience  Preferred .  But 
Not  Essential,  Norman 
James  Theatre. 


M^'    ^ 


Advising    Day 
NO    CLASSES! 


n^MTt. 


7:00  p.m.:  Library  Film 
Series,  The  Rise  of 
Mammals,  Miller  Librarv 
T.V.  Room 


kk^     Brambles 

A^  MENSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

DOWNTOWN  PHONE 

CHESTERTOWN,  MP  21620  (301)  778-6090 


'The  Murdered  Muse 


Literary  House  talks  kick  off 


by  Neil  Rifkind 

My  wife  if  My  shin 

I  put  my  hands  through  her 
armpits 

Slide  my  head  through  her 
mouth 

and  finally  button  her  blood 
around  my  hands 

Steven  Tropp 

These  and  many  more  lines 
of  poetry  were  read  by  W.D. 
Snodgrass  and  Richard 
Brown  last  week  in  "The 
Murdered  Muse  a  Celebration 
of  the  World's  Worst  Poetry" 
as  part  of  the  O'Neill  Literary 
House  Talks.  The  celebration 
consisted  of  more  than  an 
hour  of  what  Snodgrass, 
noted  poet  and  a  Professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of 
Delaware,  and  Brown,  a 
member  of  the  Drama 
Department  at  the  same 
university,  consider  to  be  tru- 


ly wretched  poetry. 

As  Snodgrass  and  Brown 
read  the  worst  first  lines, 
middle  lines,  and  entire 
poems  they  had  ever  en- 
countered the  audience  burst 
into  laughter.  Although  the 
material  read  was  mainly  by 
obscure  poets,  it  also  included 
well  known  authors  such  as 
Emily  Dickenson,  William 
Wordsworth  and  Walt  Whit- 


The  subject  matter  of  the 
truly  awful  poems  varied  but 
included  violence,  death  and 
destruction.  William 
McGonical,  dubbed  by  the 
readers  as  the  "Prince  of  Bad 
Poets,"  was  honored  with  a 
reading  of  both  his  "Beautiful 
Railway  Bridge  of  the  SUvery 
Tay"  written  as  a  tribute  to 
the  bridge,  and  "Railway 
Bridge  of  the  Silvery  Tay" 
written  as  an  elegy  18  months 


later  following  the  Tay  train 
bridge  disaster.  Elegies  seem 
to  be  a  favorite  subject  of  bad 
poets.  Among  those  read 
were  "Dead  Pussycat"  and 
"The  Death  of  Royalty" 
which  reads  in  its  entirety : 
Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes, 
into  the  tomb  the  dead 
Queen  ddashes! 

The  Washington  College 
Writers'  Union  sponsored  the 
reading  as  part  of  a  continu- 
ing series  called  the  O'Neill 
Literary  House  Talks.  The 
talks'  begin  with  a  tea  at  4 
p.m.  each  Monday.  English 
Professor  Richard  DeProspo 
hosted  the  second  Literary 
House  Talk,  "The  End  of 
Romanticism/The  End  of 
America,"  this  past  Monday. 
Roy  Hoopes,  Director  of 
Public  Information,  will  pre- 
sent the  next  talk  this  Mon- 
day, November  4,  which  will 
focus  on  author  James  M. 
Cain. 
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photo  by  J  M  Fniiioiucnt 
W.D.  Snodgrass,  poet  and  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Delaware,  reading  some  of  the  world's  worst  poetry. 

Sleeper  on  KGB 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  an  at- 
tempt to  help  students  take 
advantage  of  nearby  cultural 
centers,  the  Elm  will  present 
highlights  of  events  in  one  ci- 
ty in  the  first  issue  of  each 
month. 


This  month  in  Baltimore 


EXraBITS 

Baltiinore   Museum    of   Art 

(396-2101) 

-through  Nov.   10  Maryland 

collects:   American  Pottery. 

1882-1946 

-through  Nov.   17  Juke  Box 

Exhibition,  1934-1952 

Nov.   5  -  Jan.   5  Etchmg  in 

America,  Prints 

Maryland  Historical  Society 

(685-3750) 


-through  Feb.  28  Federal 
Duck  Stamp  Exhibition. 
Peale  Museum  (396-3523) 
-through  Jan.  5  The  BG&E 
Collection:  Early  20th  Cen- 
tury Photographs  of 
Baltimore. 

Walters  Art  Gallery 
(547-9000) 

-through  Jan.  5  Art  Nouveau 
Jewelry:  Rene  Lalique 
THEATER 

Arena  Players  (728-6560) 
Nov.  1-24  Once  in  a  Life  Time 
Center  Stage 

Nov.  1  -  Dec.  8  Boesman  and 
Lena 


MUSIC 

Baltimore    Symphony    Or- 
chestra (837-1607) 
Nov.  2 

Catherine  Comet,  Conductor; 
Cynthia  Harvey,  ballerina; 
Kevin  McKenzie,  danseur 
Nov.  15-16  Eric  Knight  con- 
ductor: the  Canadian  Brass 
Nov.  21-22  David  Zinman, 
conductor;  James  Galaway, 
flute 

Hammer  jacks  (752-3302) 
Nov.  10,  Soft  White  Underbel- 

Nov.    13,    Nils    Lofgren    and 
Special  Friends 


by  Duncan  Sterling  IV 
Is  the  World  Peace 
Organization  a  bastion  for 
Soviet  propaganda?  Are  the 
Soviets  serious  at  Geneva? 
Do  the  Soviets  cheat  on  their 
treaty  agreements?  Just  ex- 
actly what  is  the  level  of 
Soviet  deception  practiced 
around  the  world  at  the  pre- 
sent time?  These  questions 
and  many  more  will  be 
answered  by  Colonel  Ray- 
mond Sleeper  on  Nov.  6  at 
7:00  in  the  Sophie  Kerr  Room. 
Colonel  Sleeper  is  a 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  as 
well  as  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  an* -Harvard 
University.  He  flew  the  B-17 
Bomber  in  World  War  II,  and 
then  commanded  the  foreign 
technology     division     at 


iMPEMAlBlHIfiGBoOM 


SUNDAY  BUFFET  BRUNCH 

10a.m.  toSp.m. 
$12.50 


Lupchll  A.M. to  2:30P.M. 

D;  iner6  P.M.  to  10P.M. 
Cocktail  Lounge 

For  Reservations  Call  778-5000 

Chsed  Sunday  Evenings  & 

All  Day  Monday. 

778-5000 

208  HIGH  STREET 

CHESTERTOWN 


Rt.  213  South 

Across  from  Bowling  Alley 

Phone:  778-2686 


Hours: 

Men.,  Tues.,  Fri.:  f-S 

Wed.-Thurs.:9-8 

Sat.:  9-12 


EMILY  HAIRDRESSER 

Call  or  Stop  by  for  our 
"Suntana  Sun  System  " 

lO  Sessions  —  $45.00  5  Sessions  —  $25.00 

1  Session  —  $6.00 


A  full  service  salon  featuring 
Redkin  -  Paul  Mitchell  -  Matrix 


Writers' Block  Cured 

Send  $2  for  catalog  of  over  16,000 
topics  to  assist  your  writing  efforts  and 
help  you  defeat  Writers'  Block.  For  in- 
fo., call  TOLL-FREE  1-800-621-5745. 
(In  Illinois,  call  312-922-0300). 
Authors'  Research,  Rm.  600-N,  407  S. 
P(^arborn,  Chicago,  IL  60605.    , , 


Wright-Patterson  AFB  in  the 
1950's. 

Currently  Colonel  Sleeper 
is  working  for  the  Leadership 
Foundation  in  Cabin  John, 
Maryland.  The  Leadership 
Foundation  is  funding  his  new 
book  on  Soviet  deception 
which  will  be  in  print  m  the 
near  future.  He hasalreadv 
completed  one  book  on  Soviet 
deception  practiced  through 
language  titled:  A  Lexicon  Of 
Marxist-Leninist  Semantics. 

Colonel  Sleeper  is  also  a 
former  B-36  Bomber  pilot, 
and  a  former  professor  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  The 
International  Relations  Club 
will  host  Colonel  Sleeper's 
talk  on  campus  November  6 
at  7:00  p.m.  in  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Room. 


SAMPLE  THE  NEWEST 
COMPUTER  OBSESSION 


FOR  FREE! 


NiAUr  yuu  can  diaa/ver  buned 
Lv^^teH  mymety,  travel  Uj  outer  space  wA  tWL 
Lhe  Undtr>-n>ui»d  F,m(iirt-all  Dy  loinpty  tryta( 
Lhi;  HTtizui^  4-i7>-I  ln/ac«TiSa/n{i*er 

The  Sitmplerdiak  ojnLurwi  <su«rpU  frtn  lavif 
our  rmitil  inlnjfuuijj  cwTi(jut*T  fwncB.  ifl  far^Mt 
rZ95.  Bui  t>H.'  be«l  pan  ut  Lhiot  yw  fl«  yw  mnm 
\jadf.-fM  oui  Kf  ^  an  $H.  00  refaaLe  on  fmr  H* 
n^^ulu*  Infucum  punJuf*:.  or  j>OU  e«i  ^l^^ 
reiiim  the  disk  Lo  Infuum  for  a  fuU  nAndlfk 
lan'L  everythuv  you  enpeaed 

So  dmp  by  today  and  ptcK  k^i  ynur  4-tn-1 
InTooofii  Swnpler  U'athebMl  way  m  thewwWl 
sample  the  wgrid'B  mcMl  popUsr  ojniputer  prne 


inFocom 

KENTRONICS 

Crota  Str*«t 

Chestertown,  Md.  21t2i 

Phon*:  77«-MM 


^^... 
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Volleyball  hangs  tough 


sports 


by  Paul  Thesiger 
Women's  volleyball  has 
been  through  a  season  of  play 
that  has  run  the  gamut  of  for- 
tune. The  record  now  stands 
at  13  wins  and  14  losses  with 
one  match  and  one  tourna- 
ment, the  Chesapeake 
Women's  Athletic  Conference 
Championships,  remaining 
for  the  season.  Last  week,  the 
team  triumphed  in  the 
Galludet  Invitational  at 
home,  scoring  victories  over 
Goucher  and  Mary  Mount  col- 
leges. 


Representing  Washington 
College  in  volleyball  is  a  very 
demanding  business;  for 
most  of  the  season,  the  team 
has  participated  in  tour- 
naments almost  every 
weekend.  As  a  result,  time  on 
campus  has  become  very 
precious  and  must  be 
budgeted  efficiently.  Kim 
Madigan,  a  junior,  said  it 
nicely;  "I  practice,  I  work,  I 
study,  I  eat,  and  I  sleep." 
This  quote  can  probably  be 
appreciated  by  players  of  any 
varsity  sport  at  W.C.  The 
main  question  is,  have  the 
girls  had  a  rewarding 
season?  The  answer  is  yes. 
Though  enthusiasm  and  drive 
have  been  tested  at  times,  the 
team  has  formed  a 
psychologically  unified  force, 
winning  games  and  praise 
from  Coach  Penny  Fall. 


Team  Captain  Maggie  Mur- 
ray cited  the  Elizabeth  Town 
tournament  early  in  the 
season  as  one  such  instance. 
Although  W.C.  lost  to 
Elizabeth  Town,  the  "intensi- 
ty and  communication  bet- 
ween the  team  members  was 
very  good  during  that 
match."  Murray  is  a  setter,  a 
job  that  requires  good  an- 
ticipation and  timing.  She  ac- 
credits her  ability  at  this  posi- 
tion to  her  experience  and 
"knowledge  of  the  game." 

Juniors  Kim  Madigan  and 
Beth  Wolf  are  both  hitters. 
While  they  describe 
themselves  as  place  hitters 
rather  than  power  players, 
each  cited  aggressiveness  as 
her  strong  point.  Madigan  ad- 
ded she  is  able  to  "read  the 
opposing  teams  detehse  fairly 
well."  Wolf  is  a  veteran  of 
three  years  at  W.C.  and 
Madigan  is  a  transfer  from 
Baltimore  who  received  some 
very  good  coaching  before 
her  enrollment  here. 

As  for  the  remaining 
games,  Captain  Murray  says 
that  "with  some  hard  work, 
we  have  the  ability  to  finish 
strongly  this  season." 
Madigan  said  that  Tuesday's 
practice  was  "one  of  the  best 
all  season"  so,  despite  a 
rigourous  journey,  the  team 
has  been  able  to  conjure  up 
the  determination  and  energy 
to  finish  the  season  in  winning 
form. 


WC  goalie  Kate  Falconer  valiantly  defends  the  goal  in  Wednesday's  1-0  loss  to  Goucher. 

Field  Hockey  comes  even  in  tourney 


by  Becky  Brown 

The  Washington  College 
field  hockey  team  closed  a 
promising  if  disappointing 
season  this  week  with  a  1-0 
loss  to  Goucher  College. 

"This  season  went  well," 
said  Coach  Diane  Guinan, 
"even  though  the  record  (3-7) 
doesn't  show  it.  There  was  a 


Men's  netters  defeat  alumni 


by  Fred  Wyman 
The  Washington  College 
Men's  Tennis  team  defeated 
an  Alumni  contingent  8-3  in 
the  annual  October  Alimini 
Tennis  Tournament 

The  varsity  swept  the  first 
five  singles  matches.  David 
Marshall,  Tim  Gray,  and 
Ross  Coleman  won  in  straight 
sets,  while  Claudio  Gonzalez 
and  Conor  Egan  were  extend- 
ed to  three  sets. 

Marshall  stopped  Paul 
Hynson     6-3,     6-3,     Gray 
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walloped  Howard  Edson  6-0, 
6-2  and  Coleman  bested  Jim 
Orange  6-1,  6-3.  After  losing 
the  first  set,  6-2  to  David 
Quinn,  Gonzalez  won  a 
tiebreaker  in  the  second  set 
and  then  took  the  third  set  6-3. 
Egan  won  his  first  set  6-4, 
from  former  MVP  Dulin 
Clark,  then  .cropped  the  se- 
cond 6-3  before  taking  the 
decisive  third  set,  6-2. 

Alumni's  Bill  Sieffert 
rallied  to  nip  Sebastian  Graf 
von  Korff  in  three  sets,  4-6,  6- 


2,  6-3.  Freshman  Dave  Pikus 
downed  Alumnus  Jim  Sieman 
6-4,  6-2,  and  freshman  Joe 
Lingo  fell  6-2,  6-2,  to  Bryan 
Bishop  of  the  Alunmi. 

The  Sho'men  added  icing  on 
the  cake  by  taking  two  out  of 
three  in  double  matches. 
Marshall-Gonzalez  trimmed 
Hynson-Clark  6^,  7-6  and 
Gray-Graf  von  Korff  whipped 
Orange-Edson  6-3,  6-1,  but 
Alumni's  Quinn-Sieffert  upset 
Egan-Coleman  6-3, 6-2. 


lot  of  improvement  as  the 
young  players  pulled  together 
and  learned  to  work  as  a 
team.  Most  of  this  year's 
players  have  two  or  three 
years  left  to  intercollegiate 
play,  which  will  form  a  strong 
base  for  future  teams." 

In  the  first  game,  aginst 
Marymount,  regulation  time 
ended  with  goals  even  at  1-1. 
The  teams  moved  on  to  an 
overtime  set  of  penalty 
strokes  and  WC  edged  Mary- 


mount,  2-1.  Stephanie  Milton 
and  Jenny  Wadkousky  scored 
the  deciding  goals. 

Even  though  they  played 
well  against  Georgetown,  a 
tough  Division  I  school,  the 
field  hockey  team  came  up  on 
the  short  end  in  the  double 
elimination  tournament,  WC 
lost  3-1.  Lisa  Chasanov  scored 
the  lone  goal  for  Washington 
College. 

In  a  consolation  game,  WC 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Freshmen-sophomores  victorious 
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Sophomore  field  hockey  player  Liz  Whelan;  an  All-starl 

Whelan  gains  honors 


photobyJ.M-  Fragoment 


by  Stephanie  Milton 
Ijz  Whelan,  a  front  line 
field  hockey  player  was  the 
only  player  from  Washington 
College  selected  to  compete 
in  the  Southeast  Regional 
Tournament  at  High  Point 
College  in  North  Carolina  on 
November  15-17.  Whelan  will 
play  on  the  second  of  two 
teams  selected  from  Trinity, 
Gallaudet,  Marymount,  and 
Washington     Colleges     and 


Georgetown     and     Catholic 
Universities. 

Whelan  will  attend  the 
practices  November  3  and  10. 
"The  players  will  have  to 
learn  to  work  together  quick- 
ly in  order  to  be  com- 
petitive," she  says.  Whelan 
says  she  looks  forward  to  the 
challenge  of  adapting  to  a  dif- 
ferent style  of  play.  And  she 
also  hopes  to  see  "a  lot  of 
good  hockey." 


by  Dawn  Damaa  and  Chris 
Pheeny 

Exciting,  intense,  and 
stimulating  describe  the  out- 
come of  the  lacrosse  game  on 
Saturday,  October  19.  The 
freshman-sophomore  team 
made  an  extraordinary  com- 
eback against  the  junior- 
senior  team  following  a  half- 
time  score  of  7  to  11,  to  win 
the  game  17-12.  Freshman 
Robert  Krunune  summarizes 
their  victory:  "We  started  out 
pretty  equal;  it  was  goal  for 
goal,  but  after  the  coach's  pep 
talk,  our  squad  played  with 
inspiration  and  fought  for  the 
win." 

The  projected  winners  were 
the  older  squad  who  possess- 
ed more  experience  in  play- 
ing the  game  and  working 
together.  Because  the 
freshman-sophomore  team 
had  twice  as  many  players  as 
the  junior-senior  squad,  two 
former  All  American  players, 
Richard     Sole     and     Steve 


Bevel,    helped    out    the    up- 
perclassmen. 

Defenseman  Matt  Keller 
explains  that  substituting  is 
necessary  since  "lacrosse  is 
the  fastest  game  on  foot,  and 
most  people  are  not  in  their 
best  physical  condition  dur- 
ing the  fall  ball  season." 
Kelley  also  states  that,  "Of- 
fense   and    defense    worked 


well  as  a  whole  and  each 
player  contributed  to  the 
team  effort." 

The  last  game  of  the  off- 
season gave  the  freshman 
and  sophomores  confidence 
tor  the  upcoming  season  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  encourag- 
ed the  juniors  and  seniors  to 
uphold  their  stature  as  a  win- 
ning team. 


Soccer  fights  fiercely 


by  Tina  Bnimbley 
The  soccer  team  lost  twice 
to  Haverford  and  Widener 
this  past  week,  but  only  after 
fierce  defensive  battles. 
Haverford,  a'nationally  rank- 
ed team,  beat  the  Sho'men  2- 
0.  Despite  a  flood  of  Haver- 
ford scoring  opportunities, 
Alan  Lerch,  Washington's 
goallie,  allowed  only  two  balls 
to  slip  past  him  in  the  first 
period.  WC  stiffened  its 
defense   in  the  second   half. 


allowing  no  more  goals. 

After  Widener  scored  once 
in  the  first  half,  the  teams 
fought  a  bruising,  scoreless 
second  halt.  Throughout  the 
game  the  Sho'men  played 
strong  defense  and  moved  the 
ball  offensively. 

The  losses  dropped  WC  to  a 
3-10-1  record,  with  three 
games  left.  The  Sho'men  will 
next  meet  Johns  Hopkins, 
November  2  at  Kibler  Field. 


Cross-country  tags  in  Invitational 


BySeanlreton 

The  cross  country  team 
participated  in  the  Dickinson 
Invitational  on  Saturday,  Oc- 
tober 19.  Sean  Ireton  ran 
28:12  for  the  5-mile  course  to 
lead  the  team.  Russel 
Hertler,  Victor  DeSantis, 
Lars  Henrikson,  and  Greg 
Anderson  also  ran  well  and 


everyone  crossed  the  line  in 
under  34:00. 

The  Sho'men  lost  to 
Widener  last  Tuesday.  Ireton 
won  the  race  and  Hertler 
came  in  fifth.  DeSantis, 
Henrikson,  Anderson,  and 
Chas  Foster  rounded  out  the 
team's  finishers. 

Tomorrow,  Saturday 
November     2,     the    squad 


inotes  from  4he^ikhen: 


MenswearSale 
Nov.  7, 8, 9 

We  don't  think  you'll  be 
able  to  resist., .our  name 
brand  Menswear  Sale...at< 
Leggett!  Talk  about  tempta- 
tion I  For  three  days  on- 
ly...you'll  save  40  to 
50%... on  name  brand 
n]iefiswear...40  to  50%  on 
sti/eaters.. .shirts... 
slacks. ..outerwear...  and 
more!  Lots  of  famous 
names.., at  irresistable 
savings., .Thursday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  only.. .at 
Leggett!! 


by  Darrell  Jester 
The  Washington  College 
Dining  Service  presents 
another  special  event,  the 
"Washington  College  Supper 
Club,"  on  Wednesday, 
November  6,  1985  in  Hynson 
Lounge.  To  attend  this  meal, 
you  must  RSVP  by  calling 
778-0160  or  extension  252  by 
November  4. 


Reservations  are  on  a  first 
come  first  serve  basis  and  the 
seating  capacity  for  this  meal 
will  be  96  guests,  bress  for 
this  meal  is  semi-formal.  The 
cost  for  the  meal  will  be  $3.50 
for  boarding  students  and 
$7.00  for  faculty,  staff,  and 
guests. 

There  will  be  a  reception 
before  dinner  from  6:00-6:30 


travels  to  Lebanon  Valley, 
and  the  week  after  that,  the 
runners  will  compete  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Conference 
Championships  in 
Philadelphia.  "Judging  by 
the  way  our  runners  have 
been  improving,"  Ireton 
says,  "I  feel  that  we  have  a 
good  chance  to  place  well  at 
the  MAC." 


p.m.  Dinner  will  be  served  at 
6:30  p.m.  The  menu  will  be: 
chef's  appetizer,  tenderloin 
en  croute.  Julienne  of 
vegetables.  Duchess 
potatoes,  whole  grain  rolls. 
Pears  poached  in  red  wine 
sauce  will  be  served  for 
dessert.  Live  music  will  be 
provided  throughout  dinner. 


Kent  Plaza 

778-4500 

Chestertown 


Field  hockey  con't. 

(Continued  from  page  10) 
and  Gallaudet  College  played 
scorelessly  in  regulation 
time.  The  first  set  of  penalty 
strokes  ended  1-1,  with  Liz 
Whelan  scoring  for  WC.  Jen- 
ny Wadkousky  tallied  the  win- 
ning goal  for  WC  in  the  second 
round. 

The  six  team  tournament 
served  as  a  selection  process 
for  two  all-star  teams  that 
will  compete  against  two 
teams  from  the  Southeast 
district.  Sophomore  Liz 
Whelan    was    selected. 
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ed  flovors  now  on  sale 


photo  by  J  M  Fmaoi 
Victor  DeSantis  is  one  runnerin  the  five-man  squad  that 
competed  in  the  -pickinson  Invrtatlehol  bn  October  19.* 
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History  repeats  itself  in  realm  of  baseball 


Exacdy  ten  years  ago  this 
month,  Charles  "Swede" 
Risberg  died. 

He  represented  the  last  sur- 
viving  member  of  the 
Chicago  White  Sox,  who 
threw  the  World  Series  to  the 
Cincinati  Reds,  and  thus 
earned  the  name  Black  Sox. 
The  scandal  created  by  the 
team  threatened  to  destroy 
the  game. 

Major  League  Baseball 
weathered  the  storm,  and  at 
the  time  Risberg  died  in  1975 
the  Reds  were  winning 
another  World  Series;  this 
one  fairly.  Ten  years  later  the 
game  is  again  in  trouble. 

Since  the  1985  season  has 
just  ended,  we  ought  to  look 
back  at  the  problems  that 
touched  the  sport  this  season. 


and  which  might  continue  to 
do  so. 

The  first,  of  course,  is  the 
worst  scandal  since  1919.  This 


baseball  also  endured  its  se- 
cond strike  in  the  last  five 
years.  Before  the  strike,  fans 
watched  each  night  as 
clownish    lawyers,    on    both 


playing  the  field 

by    jack  gilclen 


summer,  in  Pittsburg,  some 
of  the  game's  biggest  stars 
were  implicated  as  drug 
abusers  at  the  trial  of  drug 
dealer  Curtis  Strong.  No 
name  was  sacred:  Willie 
Mays,  Willie  Stargell,  and 
Pete  Rose  were  mentioned. 

If  that  wasn't  bad  enough. 


sides,  tried  to  explain  to  a 
disgusted  public  that  an  issue 
smaking  of  greed  was  worth 
worrying  about. 


Even  the  umpires  provided 
bad  news.  They  threatened  a 
strike  because  they  had  to 
work  two  extra  games  in  the 


playoffs  without  more  money.  . 
Worse  yet,  Richard  Nixon,  of 
Watergate  fame,  was  brought 
as  arbitrator.  Both  sides  were 
confident  that  the  man  they 
had  chosen  was  "not  a 
crook." 

However  bleak  off-the-tield 
activities  appeared  this  year, 
the  field  was  pure  gold.  In 
three  of  the  four  divisions 
there  were  excellent  penant 
races.  Both  playoffs  were  ex- 
citing, and  the  World  Series 
was  a  come  from  behind 
thriller. 


This  season  also  gave 
baseball  many  sentimental 
moments:  Tom  Seaver  and 
Phil  Niekro  won  their  300th 
games,  Rod  Carew  rapped  his 


Dance  program  stays  on  its  toes 


3,000th  hit,  and  Pete  Rose  sur- 
passed Ty  Cobb  to  become  the 
game's  all  time  hit  leader. 

So,  all  was  not  bad  for 
baseball  in  1985,  but  the  sport 
cannot  survive  many  more 
seasons  like  this  one.  The 
secret  of  the  success  of 
athletic  leagues  lies  in  their 
ability  to  make  the  public 
forget  about  the  dreary  pro- 
blems of  every  day  life. 

Unlike  the  real  world,  there 
is  always  a  tomorrow  in 
baseball.  If  you  lose  this 
seson  then  there  is  always 
next  year.  When  the  problems 
of  the  real  world  start  to 
creap  into  the  happiness  of 
our  fantasies,  than  those  illu- 
sions lose  their  purpose. 


by  Elizabeth  Rexon 

The  art  of  dance  is 
flourishing  here  due  to  the 
Washington  College  Dance 
Company  and  head  Karen 
Smith,  of  the  dance  program. 

The  Dance  Company  was 
recently  invited  to  perform  at 
the  State  Teachers  Conven- 
tion held  at  the  Carousel 
Hotel  in  Ocean  City.  Maggie 


Brinckley,  Cindi  Sieffert  and 
Karen  Smith  performed  two 
works  together  with  the 
dance  companies  from 
Salisbury  State  College,  the 
University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park,  U.M.B.C, 
Dulaney  High  School  in 
Baltimore,  and  the  D'Ann 
Dance  Studio  in  Salisbury  to 
music  from  the  Cotton  Club. 

The  appreciative  audience 
included  150-200  physical  and 


health  educators,  teachers, 
dancers,  and  non-convention 
hotel  guests.  The  concert  was 
a  fine  example  of  the 
possibilities  for  collaboration 
between  rival  colleges,  ac- 
cording to  Smith. 

Tomorrow,  November  2, 
the  same  company  will  par- 
ticipate as  members  of  the 
Showcase  of  Maryland  Com- 
panies in  the  13th  Annual 
State  Dance  Festival  held  at 


U.M.B.C. 

The  company  will  also 
dance  at  the  Elizabethan 
Christmas  Dinner.  The 
dancers  will  be  performing 
16th  century  court  dances. 
Karen  Smith  is  looking  for  a 
juggler  to  fill  the  role  of  court 
jester. 

The  Dance  Club  will  also 
sponsor  and  organize  two  per- 
formances of  The  Nutcracker 


by  the  Ballet  Theatre  of  An- 
napolis on  December  14  and 
15  in  the  Gibson  Fine  Arts 
Center. 

The  Dance  Club  meets 
Tuesdays  for  ballet  and 
Thursdays  for  jazz  at  4:30 
p.m.  Dance  classes  are  held 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays 
at  2:30  p.m.  for  credit  or 
audit.  Anyone  interested  in 
dance  is  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate. 


Make  a  new  plan,  Stan. 
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List  week  tou  missed  tout  Ruune  tencreas 
Specialists  stud\'  group.  Yestenfey  you  miseed  the.  Easta 
Kraka  Towa  frats  annual  'Java  'n  Suds  Bash."  And 
today  you  missed  the  deadline  on  your  thesis,  "Deaf 
Lemon  SchvvartzbergiThe  Man,The  M\th,The  Legend: 

This  is  exaaly  why  you  should  consider  a 
Macintosh.™ 

With  programs  like  MacProjectrytHi  can  keep 
track  of  all  \our  school  projects  and  activities.  Because 
MaeProjea  allows  \ou  to  airaiige  and  organize  yrxir 
liferight  on  the  Macintosh  screen.And  shoald  you  have 
to  drop  a  class  or  miss  a  deadline,  it'll  help  ywj  reorgan- 
ize by  automatically  recalculating  wur  entire  schedule. 

Anotlier  example  of  how  Macintosh telps 
saidents  work  smarter  ipiicter  and  more  creatively. 
And  the  beauty  of  Macintosh  is,  toi  don't  have  _iS^ 
to  know  diddley  about  computers  to  use  one. 

So  get.a  Mac,  Jack. 
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Every  vote 
counted 

by  David  Marshall 
and  Jack  Gilden 

In  elections  that  brought  65- 
percent  of  the  freshmen 
population  to  the  polls 
Wednesday,  the  class  of  '89 
elected  Mona  Brinl<ley  Presi- 
dent over  nearest  competitor, 
Sarah  Pyle. 

Also  victorious  were 
Rachel  Smith,  who  defeated 
Clarissa  Wilmerding  for  the 
Vice  Presidency,  and  Har- 
rison Beck,  a  narrow  winner 
over  Christina  Fisher  as 
Secretary -Treasurer. 

The  election  was  unique  in 
that  Brinkley.  Smith,  and 
Fisher  ran  together  as  a 
ticket.  Since  Fisher  was  the 
only  member  of  that  group  to 
be  defeated,  some  wondered 
if  the  other  two  can  work  with 
Beck. 

"Rachel  and  I  will  not  let 
past  competitiveness  get  in 
the  way  of  our  work,"  said 
Brinkley.  "We  are  both  look- 
ing forward  to  working  with 
Harrison  to  make  the  best 
Birthday  Ball  ever." 

Beck  also  promotes  unity: 
"I  am  just  looking  forward  to 
everyone  working  together  to 
make  the  class  of  '89  a  great 
one." 

The  three  new  officers  have 
not  yet  had  a  chance  to  get 
together  and  make  plans,  but 
they  will  soon.  President 
Brinkley  wants  the  executive 
officers  to  "sit  down  soon." 
She  also  adds  that  she  wants 
"Freshman  class  members  to 
know  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee will  always  be  recep- 
tive to  the  ideas  of  class 
members." 


Crackdown  made  on 
dormitory  vandalism 


photo  by  Surah  E.  Lcu^ 

DIG  IT!  Paula  Carlsen,  co-chairman  of  the  Junior-class 
sponsored  BUSH  project,  was  one  of  numerous  students 
who  helped  plant  azaleas  and  tulip  ■— "--  — —  ♦'•- 
cafeteria  last  Sunday  afternoon. 


bulbs    near    the 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 

Responding  to  reports  of 
vandalism  in  CuUen  Hall,  the 
incipent  Dormitory  Damage 
Prevention  Committee  has 
proposed  weekly  inspections 
of  student  housing  with  resi- 
dent assistants  and  dorm 
senators. 

Committee  chairman  Jim 
Quinn,  the  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  for  finance, 
said  inspections  of  lounges, 
bathrooms  and  hallways 
would  be  announced. 

"We're  not  going  to  intrude 
in  students'  rooms;  we're  not 
going  to  intrude  on  their 
privacy,"  he  said. 

In  a  report  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Douglass  Cater,  the 
committee  stated  its  plan  to 
hold  meetings  with  frater- 
nities, sororities,  and  other 
groups  to  "discuss  the 
benefits  of  responsible 
residency  behavior  and  the 
consequences  of  inap- 
propriate behavior,"  and 
recommended  that  in  the 
future  the  college  purchase 
furniture  that  cannot  be 
'"easily  carried  off  into  the 
night." 

Cater  will  review  the  report 
with  Maureen  Kelly  JVIcIntire, 
Dean  of  Students,  and  with 
the  Student  Government 
Association.  If  the  plan  is 
ratified,  the  Student 
Judiciary  Board  will  take 
disciplinary  action  on 
charges  of  vandalism. 

Cullen  Hall,  renovated  last 
year  at  a  cost  of  $1.4  million, 
has  been  the  target  of  most  of 
the  vandalism,  said  Quinn.  A 


window  and  a  light  fixture 
have  been  broken,  obscenities 
scratched  into  a  bulletin 
board  and  washing  machines 
tampered  with  to  avoid  pay- 
ing to  use  them.  Locks  may 
be  installed  on  the  first  and 
second  floors  of  Wicomico  to 
prevent  visitors  at  parties  in 
the  basement  from  entering 
other  sections  of  the  building. 
"They  are  just  behaving 
like  children  instead  of  young 
adults.  They're  not  being 
very  responsible  for  their  own 
property,"  complained  Quinn 
of  those  who  vandalize. 

Agreed  SGA  president  Chip 
MacLeod,  "If  the  students 
had  initially  shown  respect 
for  their  housing,  then  the  for- 
mulation of  this  committee 
would  never  have  occurred.  I 
think  it's  the  only  way  the  ad- 
ministration can  respond  to 
the  vandalism  ,tbat  has  oc- 
curredthisse     ^•^^ '  "■  ■  .«)!f^. ^ 

He  said  tiVt  ,....,.,.  .-fi..  :.../i 
be  c''-.-''»'^*'+  '  '''k  "a 

ser^e  of  pim^  —  ..  .a,^iiington 
College  and  respect  for  the 
buildings  on  campus"  and 
that  much  of  the  damage  is 
done  "in  a  drunken  stupor." 

John  Kelly,  an  RA  in 
Somerset,  said  he  has  not 
seen  any  "intentional  van- 
dalism" but  that  'a  lot  of  the 
damage  is  an  accident." 

"It's  a  mess  on  the  weekend 
and  that's  to  be  expected 
because  they're  not  cleaning 
it  up  then,"  he  said,  sug- 
gesting that  inspections  occur 
at  midweek. 

(continued  on  page  2) 


KA  Midnight  Madness  provided  fun,  aided  charity 


by  Brian  Lang  and 
Audra  M.  Philippon 

The  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity 
raised  more  than  $280  for  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Founda- 
tion in  an  innovative  and  non- 
alcoholic manner  this  week  - 
Midnight  Madness. 

KA  President  Rick  Wheeler 
coordinated  the  event  and 
was  "very  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  first  Midnight 
Madness. "  So  impressed, 
Wheeler  hopes  to  make  the 
event  annual  or  even  bi- 
annual. 

Game  players  followed  a 
series  of  ten  riddles  they 
received  at  the  start.  These 
clues,  once  deciphered,  led 
them  to  KA  brothers  scat- 
tered in  the  Chestertown 
area.  For  example,  one  clue 
frequently  misunderstood 
read: 


"The  next  clue  is  easy  if 
you  have  half  a  mind.  Don't 
drive  over  water  -  it's  a  sign 
you  are  blind.  After  con- 
cluding a  night  of  smashed 
misbehaving,  This  is  the 
place  of  your  midnight  crav- 
ings. 

The  answer  was  Phil's 
Market  Other  clue  locations 
included  Ames,  the  WCTR 
Radio  station  and  the  final 
spot  was  the  ninth  hole  of  the 
Great  Oak  GoU  Course. 

The  first  team  to  acquire  all 
ten  clues  and  verify  them 
received  the  final  riddle.  The 
immediate  find  of  the  winners 
was  a  keg  tap,  representing  a 
$40  gift  certificate  at  C-Town 
liquors. 

"I  think  the  clues  were  too 
easy  this  time.  The  event 
should  have  lasted  longer,  as 
it  turns  out  the  winners  were 
back  in  an  hour  and  fifteen 


minutes,"  reflected  Wheeler. 
Twenty-eight  teams  of  five 
persons  each  participated  in 
the  event.  The  winners  were 
Chris  DiPietro,  Anne 
Magrath,  Anne  Mawhirmey, 
Jane  Keller,  and  Pete  Mur- 


ray. 

Not  all  the  teams  were  as 
pleased  with  their  per- 
formance as  the  winners. 
Dean  Hebert  from  the 
Caroline  group  commented, 
"We  missed  the  tap  by  five 


minutes.  The  last  clue  was 
right  across  the  road  from 
us!"  But  he  added:  "Even 
though  we  didn't  win,  we  had 
a  hell  of  a  fun  time  and  we 
raised  money  for  a  good 
cause." 


Freshman  flown  to  shock  trauma 

surgery  to  repair  his  fractured  wnst  and 
left  arm.  As  of  late  Wednesday,  he  stdUac- 


At  3:00  a.m.  Wednesday  morning. 
Freshman  Carter  Boatner,  18,  struck  a  tree 
on  Maple  Avenue,  allegedly  returning  from 
Smiley's.  Boatner  failed  to  turn  right  onto 
Washington  Avenue  after  crossing  the  Spr- 
ing Street  intersection  near  the  ""A  and  P." 

A  Chestertown  passer-by  arriving  at  the 
scene  after  the  actual  accident  called  the 
rescue  squad.  Boatner  was  still  conscious 
and  able  to  respond  to  his  medical  atten- 
dants as  they  tried  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  damage  and  his  mental  competence. 

The  student  was  rushed  to  the  University 
of  Maryland  Shock  Trauma  Unit  in 
Baltimore  to  check  for  abdominal  or  spinal 
injuries.  Boatner  immediately  underwent 


ed  at  least  twelve  hours  of  plastic 
reconstructive  surgery  for  extensive  facial 
damage  he  incurred  after  stnkmg  the 
steering  wheel  of  his  Volkswagen  upon  im- 

^^Boatner's  mother  and  brother  from  Arl- 
ington, Virginia  met  him  at  the  hospital 
when  he  arrived.  The  Student  Affairs  office 
will  be  receiving  regular  progress  reports 
from  his  mother  after  each  round  of  opera- 

"  According  to  Chestertown  PoUce,  the 
complete  investigation  of  Boatner's  acci- 
dent is  stm  pending. 
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Vandalism  crackdown 


When  the  dust  finally  settles  on  Monday  morning 
after  a  weekend  of  high-spirited  revelry,  there's 
more  than  a  few  empty  beer  cans  left  behind.  A 
survey  taken  early  this  week  of  a  single  dormitory 
lounge  disclosed:  several  broken  window  screens, 
a  damaged  steel-based  study  table,  abusive 
writing  on  walls  and  a  damaged  lampshade.  In- 
deed, in  dorms  across  campus,  students  break  win- 
dows, discharge  fire  extinguishers,  move  and 
destroy  lounge  furniture  and  "decorate"  walls 
with  graffiti. 

Wanton  destruction  of  college  property  is  not 
new  to  W.C,  but  it  is  the  vandalism  occuring  in  the 
Cullen  Complex  -  renovated  at  a  pricetag  of  over 
one  million  dollars  and  dedicated  just  last  month  - 
that  has  angered  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Gover- 
nors. After  devoting  their  energies  to  raising 
money  to  make  student  living  conditions  more 
comfortable,  these  acts  of  vandalism  come  as  a 
slap  in  the  face. 

President  Cater  has  taken  an  aggressive  stand 
on  the  issue,  appointing  a  Dormitory  Damage 
Prevention  Committee,  headed  by  Jim  Quinn, 
assistant  to  the  vice-president.  Quinn  will  now 
make  weekly  inspections  of  all  dormitories, 
together  with  RA's,  to  catalogue  the  damages  in- 
curred throughout  the  week. 

Quinn  has  noted  that  the  dorms  worst  hit  by  van- 
>il3''S:ri~  ^pe  those  occupied  by  men,  particularly 
treshmei..  Thus,  in  the  long-run  an  increase  in  co- 
ed housing  m'"»-t  help  to  diffuse  the  problem.  But 
for  the  present,  thc.Student  Judiciary  Board  must 
crack  down  on  vandalism  offenders,  stiffening 
sentences.  Most  important,  restitution  should  be 
mandatory  for  every  conviction.  Perhaps  then  of- 
fenders will  realize  they  have  nothing  to  gain  from 
smashing  furniture  and  breaking  windows...  ex- 
cept a  large  bill. 

Of  course,  the  real  solution  to  the  problem  lies  in 
changing  student  attitudes.  Just  as  citizens  have 
worked  to  impress  society  with  the  seriousness  of 
drunk  driving,  student  leaders  at  W.C.  must  at- 
tempt to  promote  the  attitude  that  property 
destruction  is  not  "funny"  or  "acceptable,"...  just 
plain  stupid. 
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Classics  must  not  be  ignored 


by  Jack  Gilden 

Once  upon  a  midnight 
dreary,  while  I  pondered, 
weak  and  weary. 
Over  many  a  quaint  and 
curious  volume  of  forgotten 
lore- 

E.A.  Poe's  "The  Raven" 

Unlike  Edgar  Allan  Pee, 
most  midnights  at 
Washington  College  are  not 
spent  reading  many  different 
volumes  of  literature.  Instead 
the  late  nights  here  may  be 
spent  with  textbooks,  or  else 
literature  from  a  very  narrow 
scope. 

One  of  the  more  disturbing 
aspects  of  an  education  at 
Washington  College,  a 
"liberal  institution,"  is  that 
there  is  relatively  little  con- 
nection between  many  of  the 
academic  departments  and 
classic  Uterature. 

There  is,  within  many  ma- 
jors, a  surprisingly  small  em- 
phasis on  reading  the 
thoughts  of  the  great 
thinkers.  As  a  result,  the 
quality  of  education  here  is 
suffering. 

Imagine  how  much  greater 
a  perspective  a  psychology 
major  would  have  of  the 
human  mind  if  he  or  she  were 
required  to  read  the  Greek 
classics  that  were  so  influen- 
tial to  Freud.  That  same  stu- 
dent would  also  gain  much  by 
reading  both  philosophy  and 
Uterature  where  many  great 
works  deal  with  perception 
and  human  relationships  on  a 
much  higher  level  than  any 

letter  to  the  editor: 


insights 

by 
jack  gilden 

textbook.  However,  the  psych 
major  not  only  does  not  read 
the  classics  from  other 
disciplines,  but  more  than 
likely  is  ignoring  Freud  as  a 
primary  source  also. 

Right  away  the  first 
criticism  of  this  article  from 
every  teacher  and  student 
who  is  cursing  my  name  after 
having  read  thus  far  will  be: 
There  are  distribution  re- 
quirements here,  and  anyway 
anyone  is  allowed  to  take 
courses  from  other  majors. 

That  criticism  is  certainly  a 
valid  one.  Students  here  can, 
if  they  choose,  take  courses 
from  the  other  disciplines. 
However,  students  should  be 
required  to  read  these  books, 
not  just  encouraged. 

One  need  only  look  to 
history  to  find  that  the  most 
brilliant  people  in  each  of  the 
academic  disciplines  had  an 
acute  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  and  not  just  a  pass- 
ing fancy.  Imagine  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  would  have 
been  like  if  he  had  been  a 
poUtical  science  student  with 
little  knowledge  ot  John 
Locke,  a  philosopher.  What  if 
Michealangelo  had  been  an 
art  major  and  had  only  an  In- 


tro course  in  religion.  Of 
course,  Shakespeare  would 
have  never  been  a  genius  it  he 
had  been  an  English  major, 
because  he  probably  would 
not  have  known  an  historical 
figure  like  Macbeth.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

In  the  departments  where 
the  great  thinkers  are  stress- 
ed there  is  still  a  lack.  For  ex- 
ample the  philosophy  depart- 
ment is  indifferent  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  student 
reads  Homer,  even  though 
Plato,  a  philosopher  that 
every  intro  student  must 
read,  constantly  alludes  to 
the  blind  poet. 

The  problem  seems  to  be 
that  the  curriculum  really 
does  not  gel.  The  various 
departments  do  not  mesh  well 
and  as  a  result  students  are 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  how  a 
course  not  taken  in  the  major 
can  be  ot  value. 

The  first  step  in  rectifying 
the  situation  would  be  to  first 
draw  up  a  list  of  books  that 
should  be  read  by  every  stu- 
dent in  a  certain  major  (the 
Ust  would  vary  slightly  bet- 
ween majors).  Secondly,  pro- 
fessors should  be  required  to 
team  with  other  professor's 
from  different  disciplines  in 
leading  required  seminars 
(with  no  more  than  ten 
students)  on  the  books  of  the 
list. 

Perhaps  with  a  little  com- 
mon sense  and  a  lot  of  luck, 
the  classics  will  be  ignored  at 
Washington  College  "never- 
more." 


Dorm  trick-or-treating  a  success 


On  behalf  of  the  parents 
and  children  ot  our  communi- 
ty that  took  part  in  the  recent 
halloween  night  sponsored  by 
the  class  ot  1987,  I  would  like 
to  use  this  forum  to  thank 
those  students  and  organizers 


who  participated.  It  is  a  relief 
as  a  parent  to  have  a  place  tor 
children  to  come  tor  trick-or- 
treating  tree  ot  the  safety 
concerns  ot  nighttime 
neighborhood  travel,  and  it  is 
nice  to  see  the  positive  image 


that  the  students  project  to 
the  community  with  thus  kind 
ot  event.  Hallways  were 
wonderfully  scary  and  the 
students  were  patient  and 
giving.  Thanks. 

Jim  and  Mary  Siemen 
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SJB  guidelines  in  handbool<  must  be  examined 


There  is  something  wrong 
with  the  Judicial  Screening 
Board's  guidelines  as 
presented  in  the  Student 
Handbook. 

The  handbook  states:  "The 
JSB  is  the  steering  committee 
for  the  campus  judicial 
system.  The  major  function 
of  this  board  is  to  decide  who 
has  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
judicating the  matter  in  ques- 
tion." The  key  phrase  is  "to 
decide  who  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  adjudicating. " 

The  Judicial  Screening 
Board  is  a  steering 
committee  which  is  supposed 
to  steer  the  cases  that  it 
reviews  to  the  proper  judicial 
board  (either  the  SJB,  the 
AC  J,  or  the  SAO),  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  these 
three  boards  to  internalize 
the  information  and  evidence 
of  the  case,  and  decide  what 
verdict  and  penalty,  if  any. 


should  be  delivered.  This  is 
not  the  screening  board's 
responsibility. 

The  Judicial  Screening 
Board,  however,  neglected 
this  fact  in  a  recent  case.  Chip 
MacLeod  was  charged  with 
committing  the  act  of 
plagiarism.  The  screening 
board,  upon  reviewing  the 
case  to  decide  which  judicial 
board  ought  to  handle  the 
case,  decided  to  drop  the 
case.  There  is  no  provision  for 
this  cob-se  of  action  in  the 
handbook.  Evidently  the 
members  of  the  committee 
took  it  upon  themselves  to 
drop  the  case. 

Why?  I  asked  several 
members  of  the  board.  The 
case  was  dropped  because  the 
members  decided  that  the 
material  was  insufficient  to 
substantiate  the  charges 
levied  against  MacLeod. 

I  then  asked  how  the  board 
could   justify   its   action    (of 


dismissing  the  case),  rather 
than  fulfilling  its  responsibili- 
ty of  steering  the  case  to  the 
appropriate  board.  Evident- 
ly, it  was  a  result  of  the  Stu- 
dent Judicial  Board's  loose 
interpretation  of  the 
guidelines  in  the  handbook. 
Specifically,  it  refers  to:  "It 
(The  Student  Judicial  Board) 
may  refer  cases  to  the  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Office  (SAO),  the 
Student  Judicial  Board 
(SJB),  or  the  All  Campus 
Judiciary  (ACJ)." 

Because,  according  to  the 
handbook  the  board  is  a  steer- 
ing committee,  it  would  ap- 
pear clear  that  it  should  refer 
cases  to  one  of  these  three 
boards.  However,  the  wor- 
ding of  the  sentence  has  con- 
fused the  Board ;  it  interprets 
it  to  mean  that  the  board  may 
refer  cases,  but  it  doesn't  al> 
solutely  have  to.  In  other 
words,  the  word  "may"  im- 
plies  that   even   though   the 


board  is,  by  definition,  a 
steering  committee,  it  may 
still  decide  to  drop  a  case. 

This  interpretation  is 
wrong.  The  decision  to  drop  a 
case  is  the  responsibiUty  of 
the  court  system.  In  fact,  out 
of  the  three  members  of  the 
board  that  I  approached,  one 
claimed  that  he  had  "mi.xed 
feelings"  about  the  board  and 
its  decision,  and  Chip  BuUen, 
the  chairman  of  the  Student 
Judicial  Board,  became 
greatly  agitated  and  began 
screaming  at  me  when  I  ask- 
ed  him  if   he  would   please 


clarify  the  Board's  justifica- 
tion for  its  decision.  I  couldn't 
help  but  wonder  if  Mr.  Bullen- 
was  himself  unsure  of  the 
Board's  actions. 

I  recommend,  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  the  above 
argument,  that  the  word 
"may"  be  removed  from  the 
guidelines  of  the  Judicial 
Screening  Board  in  the  Stu- 
dent Handbook  to  clarify  its 
duties  and  therefore  avoid 
any  such  misinterpretations 
in  the  future. 

Mike  Rudln 


Professor  can  re/ate 
to  house  of  horror 


Resolution  on  representation  endorsed 


In  a  unanimous  action  this 
past  week,  the  Student 
Senate,  Student  Academic 
Board,  and  Student  Judicial 
Board  endorsed  the  following 
resolution  concerning  student 
participation  on  College  com- 
mittees. 

"The  Student  Academic 
Board,  Student  Senate,  and 
Student  Judicial  Board  urge 
the  Student  Affairs  commit- 
tee and  President  Cater  to 
continue  the  current  level  of 
student  participation  on  Col- 
lege Committees.  If  the 
reason  for  wanting  to  reduce 


the  number  of  students  on 
committees  is  to  reduce  the 
size  of  committees  (i.e. 
Academic  Council),  then 
those  committees  should  be 
reduced  one  faculty  member 
for  each  student  removed.  If 
the  issue  is  the  value  or  quali- 
ty of  student  participation  on 
College  Committees,  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association 
vehemently  opposes  any 
changes  in  the  current  Col- 
lege Committee  system. 

The  SGA  feels  it  must  ques- 
tion the  motives  behind  this 
review  of  student  participa- 


Egg-throwing  isn't  funny 


tion.  The  right  of  students  to 
participate  on  College  com- 
mittees was  fought  for  and 
won  over  fifteen  years  ago. 
Students,  both  past  and  pre- 
sent, are  proud  of  the  work 
they  have  done  on  College 
Committees.  We  feel  we  have 
earned  the  right  for  students 
in  the  future  to  serve  on  Col- 
lege committees,  and  to  serve 
them  well." 


Chip  MacLeod 

President 

SGA 

Chris  Doherty 

Chairman 

SAB 

Sara  Welch 

Chairman 

SJB 


I  read,  with  curiosity  and 
pleasure,  the  article  by  John 
Buettner  about  Kent  County 
Iwing  "rich  with  tales  of  hor- 
ror." (November  1,  1985)  Mr. 
Fragomeni's  picture  was  also 
cleverly  done. 

I  thought  it  would  interest 
some  Elm  readers  to  know 
that  I  lived  in  White  House 
Farm  for  two  years,  alone. 
At  the  time  I  negotiated  to 
rent  that  fascinating  old  place 
in  1963,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinder 
told  me  about  the  house  itself, 
the  "blood-stained"  rock  and 
the  site  of  Mary  Stuart's 
grave  in  a  small,  neglected 
family  cemetery  some  400 
yards  away,  in  a  woods 
across  Route  213. 

I  pressed  Mr.  Pinder  about 
an  illusion  he  made  to  ghosts 
in  White  House  Farm.  Ap- 
parently there  were  supposed 
to  be  two,  both  female  and 
both  benign!  I  recall  he  said 
he  had  only  one  bad  ex- 
perience. After  purchasing 
the  building,  which  had  been 
derelict,  in  the  late  1930s,  he 
and  Mrs.  Pinder  were  in  the 
kitchen  one  night,  painting  or 
doing  other  work  prior  to 
moving  into  the  house.  There 
was     not     supposed     to    be 


In  light  of  the  activities  that 
occurred  on  the  evening  of 
October  30,  some  t)asic  ques- 
tions have  to  be  raised  regar- 
ding the  action  and  inaction  of 
certain  groups  on  this  cam- 
pus. As  college  students 
possessing  the  tools 
necessary  to  analyze  certain 
situations,  can  we  logically 
condone  the  traditional  im- 
mature activity  of  tossing 
eggs  at  Middle  Hall?  is  this 
the  proper  way  students  at  an 
institution  of  higher  learning 
should  act?  Surely  not. 


Dorm  damage 

(continued  from  page  J 

Whatever  means  is  taken  to 
end  the  damage  to  the  dorms, 
the  Board  of  Visitors  and 
Governors  has  urged  Cater 
and  MacLeod  to  see  that  the 
problems  end,  as  vandalism 
undermines  their  efforts  to 
raise  money  for  renovations. 

"Habits  change,"  said 
Cater.  "It  will  no  longer  be  a 
habit  among  some  students  to 
destroy  buildings."     


Regardless,  this  tradition 
has  continued  for  three  years 
and  it  is  time  we  stop  justify- 
ing this  activity  as  "harmless 
fun."  It  must  be  realized  that 
an  event  that  annually 
precipitates  unneeded  and 
unwanted  campus  turmoil 
should  be  deemed  harmless 
no  longer.  Furthermore,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
our  continually  allowing  in- 
dividuals to  blatantly  van- 
dalize college  property 
without  respect  to  other 
students. 

Since  this  activity  has  oc- 
curred repeatedly  for  a 
number  of  years,  should  not 
the  administration  and  cam- 
pus security  have  taken 
measures  to  prevent  this 
year's  ritual  of  disrespect  and 
vandalism?  Surely,  some  ac- 
tion could  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  occurrence 
Ijeforehand,  rather  than  ac- 
cuse and  charge  after  the 
fact. 

Victor  S.DeSantis 
TedE>fving 


anyone  else  in  the  place,  but 
they  suddenly  heard  footsteps 
in  the  room  immediately 
above  them.  They  cleared  out 
at  once,  leaving  a  light  burn- 
ing, and  they  didn't  return  un- 
til the  next  day. 

My  own  experience?  I  hate 
to  disappoint  everyone,  in- 
cluding those  with  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  supernatural,  but 
I  never  saw  or  heard  or  other- 
wise  sensed  anything 
malevolent  or  benign.  When 
Mrs.  Halstead  and  I  were 
married  in  1965,  she  came  to 
live  at  White  House  Farm  but 
never  noticed  anything 
either.  The  Pinders  moved 
back  to  the  Farm  the  follow- 
ing year,  so  we  departed,  with 
regrets. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  elder- 
ly and  terminally  ill  people  of 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  customarily  ex- 
pired at  home,  I  once 
calculated  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  might  have  died  at 
White  House  Farm  from  1712 
to  1963  as  being  several  score. 
Yet  there  was  no  sign  of 
them,  of  Mary  Stuart  or 
anyone  else.  And  I  guess  that 
was  just  as  well! 

Charles  R.  Halstead 
Professor  of  History 


il^edia  suffers  from  iiberai  bias 


Defending  Big  Media  on 
campus,  Newsweek  editor 
Jerrold  Footlick  naturally 
made  no  mention  of  Arnaud 
de  Borchgrave  in  his  October 
31  lecture.  De  Borchgrave 
was  also  a  Newsweek  senior 
editor,  and  a  veteran 
newsman  of  30  years  with  an 
international  reputation. 


De  Borchgrave  was  forced 
to  resign  from  Newsweek 
when  he  charged  that  it  was 
failing  to  provide  all  the  facts 
in  its  stories,  and  when  he 
protested  that  an  interna- 
tional affairs  story  he  had 
written  was  "spiked"  and 
replaced  by  another  article 
written  by  a  Soviet  official 
closely  associated  with  Soviet 


dictator,  Brezhnev. 

Jerrold  Footlick  is 
misleading  when  he  suggests 
that  criticism  of  news  media 
bias  is  limited  to  "conser- 
vative leaders."  One  of  the 
media's  most  damaging 
critics  came  from  the  very 
heart  of  Newsweek ! 

Henry  Rosin 


Students  really  missed  out 


Students  -  You  Missed  It! 
Seldom  in  your  lives  will  yj5u 
hear  such  eloquence,  such 
delivery,  such  beautiful 
writing;  in  honor  of  a 
remarkable  man,  as  occurred 
on  October  15,  1985  in  the 
Tawes  Theatre. 

David  McCuUough,  a  gifted 
writer  himself,  celebrated  the 
life  and  words  of  Paul  Horgan 
-  author,  novelist,  short-story 
writer  and  historian  of  note. 


His  history  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
The  Great  River,  is  con- 
sidered the  definitive  and 
beautiful  work  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  McCullough's  delivery 
of  praise  and  appreciation 
and  Mr.  Horgan's  responses 
made  me  think  that 
Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress must  have  been  like 
this.  Mr.  Horgan's  Award  for 
excellence  was  indeed  timely. 

And  to  think  that  you  miss- 


ed it,  just  because  you  didn't 
come.  How  you  can  so  neglect 
the  rich  schedule  of  offerings 
here?  Education  is  surely 
more  than  classes,  athletics, 
and  recreation. 

Well,  the  exhibit  of  Mr. 
Horgan's  drawings,  and  his 
books  in  the  library,  are  still 
available  to  you.  I  do  hope 
you  won't  miss  those  too. 

Elizabeth  S.Duvall 
Alumnus 
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Remember,  you'll  still  be  able  to  breathe,  to  walk 


"...a  cer- 
tain amount 
of  stress  is 
good  for 
everyone.  It 
keeps  the 
things  most 
important 
on  your 
mind." 


There  are  a  lot  of  things  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  life.  Fortunately,  stress  is  not  one  of 
them.  If,  however,  you  choose  to  join  the 
masses  in  getting  so  inundated  with  work 
that  you  are  pulling  your  hair  out  by  the 
handfuls  and  regretting  every  minute  you 


Sara  Welch 


spend  with  your  advisor,  you  shouldn't  lose 
hope.  There  are  ways  to  deal  with  your 
predicament. 

Organize  and  plan  ahead  carefully.  After 
the  first  day  of  classes,  sit  down  with  your 
syllabi  and  a  calendar,  and  plan  the  months 
ahead.  Give  yourself  a  two-week  warning 
syfhbol  when  something  is  coming  up.  Keep 


your  syllabus  handy  and  refer  to  it  often. 
Ask  your  friends,  preferably  the  smart 
ones,  exactly  what  the  teacher  really  ex- 
pects you  to  do  outside  the  classroom. 

After  you  have  the  semester  organized, 
you  can  decide  what  your  daily  schedule 
will  entail.  If  you  play  sports  in  the  after- 
noon you  should  plan  to  work  in  the  even- 
ing. If  you  will  be  working  in  the  C-House 
from  8-10  p.m.  or  plan  to  watch  Monday 
night  football,  then  resign  yourself  to  miss- 
ing the  afternoon  soaps  or  Hawaii  5-0. 
Sometimes,  knowing  that  you  have  other 
commitments  will  make  you  keep  up  with 
your  day-to-day  assignments.  It's  great  to 
get  involved,  ijut  if  you  have  to  work  for 
your  grades...  don't  take  on  too  much. 
(Unless,  of  course,  your  teachers  can  be 
bribed. ) 

It  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  take  this  road  to 
a  happy,  healthy  college  career  then  here 
are  some  suggestions  that  might  help  you; 
First,  get  organized.  Decide  which  subjects 
require  urgent  attention.  Consider  which 
subjects  you  need  to  raise  your  grades  in. 


which  papers  have  due  dates  closing  in  on 
you,  and  which  tests  you  would  like  to 
achieve  well  on.  When  you  have  that 
figured  out  decide  how  many  hours  you 
need  to  commit  to  each  victory.  Then  break 
up  your  work  in  small  increments. 

You  can  take  trips  to  Miss  Dee's  and 
watch  T.V.  for  short  periods  of  time  in  bet- 
ween study  marathons.  However  this 
method  will  work  only  if  you  can  stick  to  it, 
so  don't  try  to  come  up  with  e-xcuses  like  "I 
need  to  brush  my  teeth." 

Remember  that  whatever  the  outcome, 
you  will  still  be  able  to  breathe,  to  walk, 
and  to  drink.  Even  if  your  parents  write  you 
out  of  their  will,  you'll  live.  When  it  comes 
right  down  to  it,  grades  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  your  I.Q. ;  they  (hopefully)  repre- 
sent your  effort. 

Next  semester  offers  a  clean  slate. 
Remember,  a  certain  amount  of  stress  is 
good,  for  everyone.  It  keeps  the  things  that 
are  most  important  on  your  mind. 

5ara  Welch  is  a  junior,  majoring  in 
business. 


IQQM  P^  What's  the  best  way  to  handle  college  pressures? 

campus  ^^^^ 


RicCote 
Senior 
Maiulus,  NY 


Duncan  Sterling 

Freshman 

East  Windsor,  N  J 


Diana  Morgan 
Senior 
Coatesville,  PA 


Denise  Smith 
Freshman 
Delran,  NJ 


Bryan  Saddler 

Senior 

Kent  Island,  MD 


"Think  about  my   next 
vacation,  or  go  running. " 


"Go  to  D.C.  or  New 
York,  then  you  can  really 
concentrate  on  the  impor- 
tant things." 


"Weekends!!!"" 


"Get  away  from  your 
work  tor  a  while  and  have 
fun  with  friends.  Also,  try 
to  meet  nev/  people. ' ' 


"You  mean  besides  sex 
and  alcohol?  I'd  say  foot 
baths." 


Be  constantly  aware  of  approaching  deadlines 


Let's  (ace  it,  college  is  a  stressful  en- 
vironment. Part  of  what  you  come  to  col- 
lege for  is  to  learn  how  to  cope  with  stress 
and  deadlines,  while  still  maintaining  some 


Zoe  Lynne  Weil 


sense  at  sanity.  There  s  aJiia.vs  something 
to  do,  some  deadline  to  meet  or  e.xam  to 
study  for,  but,  alas,  never  enough  time.  As 
an  R.A.  and  Drama  major,  heavily  involv- 
ed in  the  theatre,  I  find  that  even  if  I  work 
all  day,  I  never  accomplish  all  of  what  I 
would  like  to.  I  do,  however,  have  some 


kind  of  basic  system  that  enables  me  to 
keep  my  head  above  water. 

The  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
stressful  college  life  is  through  organiza- 
tion. I  find  it  constantly  essential  to  know, 
weeks  in  advance,  what  is  due  and  for 
whont  It's  not  that  I  get  things  done  in  ad- 
vance -  rarely,  if  ever,  have  I  gotten  a 
paper  in  early.  But  to  be  consciously  aware 
of  what  is  going  on  in  your  life  on  a  grand 
scale  really  helps  out.  This  is  what  those  lit- 
tle Washington  College  Student  Handbooks 
are  for  -  they  are  like  little  diaries  and  by 
keeping  all  my  deadlines  written  down  I 
always  have  a  general  sense  of  what's  go- 
ing on. 

Every  Sunday  night  I  figure  out  what  is 
expected  of  me  in  the  following  week,  in- 
cluding everything  from  exams  and 
papers,  to  rehearsal  schedules  and 
meetings.  By  doing  this  t  know  how  much 
time  I  need  to  spend  to  get  everything  done. 
Then  I  make  up  a  weekly  schedule  with  two 
columns:  Due  and  To  Do.  These  columns 


are  filled  out  and  I  don't  go  to  bed  at  night 
until  everything  (or  almost  everything...) 
is  done.  Granted,  this  whole  procedure 
sounds  like  a  hassle  but  it  works!!  I  must 
also  humbly  admit  that  it  took  me  3  and  a 
half  years  to  figure  this  out 

The  best  way  to  get  everything  done  is  to 
work  steadily  throughout  the  day.  For  me, 
it  is  essential  that  I  do  this,  as  I  almost  in- 
variably have  rehearsals  at  night.  Merely 
by  setting  daily  goals  for  myself  I  find  that 
things  get  accomplished  easily.  Essentially 
what  I'm  doing  is  budgeting  my  time. 

I  always  have  work  to  do,  but  I  have  con- 
sciously made  the  decision  that  things 
must  get  done.  Tha  t  ten  page  paper  will  not 
write  itself,  nor  will  it  be  easier  at  3:00  a.m. 
the  night  before  it's  due.  I  can 't  say  that  the 
best  way  to  cope  with  the  stress  of  college  is 
to  stay  ahead  of  the  game,  for  I  am  never 
ahead  of  the  game:  but  by  staying  on  top  of 
things  day  by  day,  your  work  will  get  done 
and  you  will  remain  sane. 

Zoe  Lynne  Weil  is  a  senior  drama  major. 


"The  best 
way  to  get 
everything 
done  is  to 
work 
steadily 
throughout 
the  day." 


SGA  comer 
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Social  plans  abound 
for  the  SGA 


by  Bryan  Bishop 

In  an  effort  to  bring  student 
concern  regarding  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  laundry 
facilities  on  campus  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Administration, 
the  SGA  senate  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution,  (see 
resolution. ) 

This  issue  was  just  one  of 
several  discussed  at  the 
fourth  SGA  senate  meeting 
held  Monday,  November  4. 

Another  resolution  was 
presented  expressing  the 
SAB'S  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  student  participation 
on  College  Committees:  "...If 
the  issue  is  the  value  or  quali- 
ty of  student  participation  on 
College  committees,  the  SAB 
vehemently  opposes  any 
change  in  the  current  College 
Committee  system..."  the 
Resolution  states  in  part. 

When  concerns  and  issues 
.such  as  the  two  preceding 
arise,  it  is  important  that 
students  voice  their  opinions 
to  the  administration.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  to  attend 
lunch  and  discussion  with 
Dean  Baer,  held  twice  each 
month  in  the  cafeteria. 

Last  week,  the  first 
meeting  with  the  Dean  was 
attended  by  members  of  the 
Executive  Board.  Dean  Baer 
felt  that  the  meeting  was  suc- 


cessful with  many  different 
issues  discussed.  She  openly 
invites  students  to  attend  the 
next  gathering  on  Wednes- 
day, November  13  at  12:30 
p.m.  in  the  cafeteria. 

On  the  social  scene,  solo 
guitarist  Karen  Goldberg  will 
be  in  the  Coffee  House  this 
Tuesday  evening.  The  cover 
will  be  $1.00.  Tommy  Conwell 
and  the  Young  Rumblers  are 
still  on  for  November  16  at 
$2.00  per  person.  The  "Jam- 
min'  Band-0-Boys,"  of 
"Psycho  ward"  fame,  are 
tentatively  scheduled  to  play 
warm-up  tor  the  Rumblers. 

Plans  are  being  made  now 
for  a  SGA  Christmas  Party  on 
Saturday  December  7. 
Although  the  exact  location 
has  yet  to  be  decided,  it  will 
be  a  semi-formal  event. 
Anyone  with  ideas  should  see 
Rick  Cote  or  Mark  Darwin. 

Finally,  the  SGA  is  con- 
sidering having  World  Cham- 
pion Wrestling  visit  our  cam- 
pus. Dorcester  Senator  John 
Cummings  is  checking  into 
this  so  the  decision  has  been 
tabled  until  information  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  next  SGA  senate 
meeting  will  be  Monday, 
November  18  at  7:00  p.m.  in 
the  Sophie  Kerr  Room.  The 
SAB  will  meet  at  7:10  p.m.  in 
the  SGA  office.  All  are  invited 
to  attend. 


■\n 


brief 


Scholz 

receives 

award 

Every  year  one  faculty 
member  receives  recognition 
for  outstanding  performance. 
A  committee  of  senior  faculty 
members  and  honors 
students  vote  on  the  "best 
teacher."  The  award  is  the 
Lindback  Award  tor 
Distinguished  Teaching  -  the 
teacher  for  the  1984-85 
academic  year  was  German 
and  Literature  Professor 
George     Scholz.     Actually, 


Scholz  was  selected  last  spr- 
ing, but  received  the  official 
certificate  this  week. 

Mac  test  drive 

Macintosh  Test  Drive  ses- 
sions will  be  offered  on  Tues- 
day, November  12  from  1-5:00 
p.m.  in  the  Computing 
Center.  Experts  will  be  on 
hand  to  answer  questions  and 
offer  instruction.  Students 
who  wish  to  participate  in  the 
Test  Drive  should  sign  up  now 
in  the  library,  bookstore  or 
computing  center.  Each  par- 
ticipant will  receive  a  free  t- 
shirt. 


Rt.  213  South 

Across  from  Bowling  Alley 

Phone:  778-2686 


Hours: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Fri.:  9-5 

Wed.-Thurs.:9-8 

Sat.:  9-12 


EMILY  HAIRDRESSER 

Call  or  Stop  by  for  our 
"Sunfana  Sun  System" 

10  Sessions  —  $45.00  5  Sessions  —  $25.00 

1  Session  —  $6.00 


A  full  service  salon  featuring 
Redkin  -  Poul  Mitchell  -  Matrix 


photo  by  J  M  Fm^omonl 

Freshman  Mona  Brjnkley  -  President,  Rachel  Smith  -  Vice-President  and  Harrison 
Beck   -   Secretary/Treasurer  were   selected   in   Wednesday's   election 


Laundry  facility  resolution  passed 


Because  of  angry  student 
voices,  the  SGA  student 
Facilities  Committee  has 
passed  the  Resolution  below 
demanding  the  College  to 
take  action  in  the  dilapidated 
washer/dryer  situation  on  the 
east  side  of  campus.  The 
resolution  received  the 
Senate's  unanimous  approval 
at  Monday  night's  meeting. 
The  letter  itself  is  addressed 
to  Gene  Hessey,  Vice- 
President  for  Finance,  but 
President  Cater,  Student  Af- 
fairs, Jim  Quinn  and  Bill  Col- 
eman will  each  receive 
copies. 


A  RESOLUTION: 

In  the  interest  of  better  ser- 
ving the  domestic  needs  of  the 
students,  it  is  hereby  propos- 
ed that  the  college  gain 
ownership  of  all  washers  and 
dryers  on  campus  and,  where 
applicable,  provide  those 
dorms  which  do  not  have  ade- 
quate facilities  with  more 
washers  and  dryers  than  they 
presently  have.  This  move 
has  been  neccessitated  by  the 
poor  state  of  repair  of  those 
machines  on  the  east  side  of 
Rt.  213  due  to  lack  of  regular 
and  effective  service  on  those 
machines    by    their    present 


owner(s).  With  the  ownership 
of  the  machines  falling  under 
the  college,  the  process  of 
report  and  repair  will  be 
more  efficient  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  question  of  just 
who  to  report  damage  of 
those  machines  to,  as  well  as 
the  time  it  takes  to  repair 
those  machines,  has  been  a 
nagging  problem  for  the  past 
few  years.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Student  Facilities  Com- 
mittee of  the  S.G.A.  that  the 
adoption  of  this  proposal 
would  improve  not  only  the 
domestic  life  of  students,  but 
campus  life  as  a  whole. 


Pre-freshmen  to  visit  campus 


The  Fall  Open  House  for 
high  school  seniors  will  be 
held  tomorrow,  Saturday, 
November  9.  The  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Admissions 
Office,  is  designed  to 
generate  interest  in  potential 
students  as  well  as  provide  a 
day  on  campus  tor  those 
students  who  have  already 
applied  to  the  College. 

The  schedule  of  events  is  as 
follows : 

9:30-10:15  Registration  in 
Tawes  Theater  lobby.  Coffee 
and  donuts 

10:15-11:00  Welcome  and  In- 
troduction, Tawes  Theater. 
Speakers:  President  Douglas 
Cater,  Chip  MacLeod,  SGA 
President,  Mr.  Kevin 
Coveney,  Director  of  Admis- 
sions,    Dr.     Robert    Fallaw 


(Honors  Program),  Dr.  Linda 
Cades  (Career  Develop- 
ment), Mrs.  Alice  Goodfellow 
(Academic  Support 
Systems),  Dr.  George  Spillich 
(Academic  Computing) 
11:15  Faculty  seminars, 
William  Smith  Hall.  Students 
will  have  the  chance  to  speak 
with  professors  in  their  in- 
terest areas  in  specific  and 
general    academic    and    ex- 


tracurricular information. 
12 :  15  Campus  Tours 
1:00  Luncheon,  Hodson  Hall. 
Courtesy    of    Dave    Knolls, 
Food  Service  Director 
2:00-3:30   Seminars:    Admis- 
sions and  Financial  Aid.  Stu- 
dent Life.  Athletics. 

The  Admissions  staff  ex- 
pects more  than  100  families 
to  visit  here  Saturday. 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE  ELM! 

To  receive  a  home  subscription  to  the  Elm.  send  a  check 
for  S7.00  to: 

The  Elm  Circulation  Dept. 

Wasliington  College 
Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

Please  enclose  name  and  full  mailing  address.  This  price  in- 
cludes the  remaining  issues  of  the  year  through  May. 


Writers'  Block  Cured 

Send  $2  for  catalog  of  over  16,000 
topics  to  assist  your  writing  efforts  and 
help  you  defeat  Writers'  Block.  For  in- 
fo., call  TOLL-FREE  1-800-621-5745. 
(In  Illinois,  call  312-922-0300). 
Authors'  Research,  Rm.  600-N,  407  S. 
Dearborn,  Chicago,  IL  60605. 


C«tfff  Seci 

Donuts,  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pics.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfasts  A.M.  -11  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza,  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Mon. -Sal.5  A.M. -6P.M. 

Sundays  A.M.  ■2  P.M. 
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Making  sense  out  of  off-campus  housing 


Competition  is  stiff  among  students  for  area  rentals 


by  Thomas  Schuster 

Off-campus  housing  is  a  mighty  attractive  pro- 
position to  many  WC  students  in  the  middle  of  a 
semester.  Dorms  reek  of  stale  beer,  Lance  potato 
chips,  and  dirty  socks.  Your  roommate  snores  like 
a  chainsaw  that's  lost  its  muffler.  The  last  time  you 
were  in  the  bathroom  your  feet  stuck  to  the  floor. 
You  ask  out  loud :  "Must  we  live  like  swine? ! 

No.  Approximately  115  students,  who  .seem  to  be 
on  to  a  good  thing,  live  off-campu.s.  Many  are  local 


"The  rent  is  real 
cheap  in  town. " 


residents  who  commute,  but  a  substantial  number 
rent  an  apartment  or  house  to  escape  the  negative, 
and  sometimes  disgusting  aspects  of  dorm  living. 
Senior  Peter  Loughead,  who  has  lived  off-campus 
for  two  years,  needed  only  one  word  to  describe  it: 
"Freedom." 

Others  have  different  otives.  "I'd  rather  cook  for 
myself  than  eat  in  the  cafeteria,"  said  Fred  Cross, 
a  senior  who  rents  a  house  on  High  Street  with  other 
students.  The  cost  of  renting  is  less  than  one  might 
expect.  "The  rent  is  real  cheap  in  town,"  said 
Cross. 

■  Loughead,  who  tends  bar  to  help  cover  his  ex- 
penses, believes  that  off-campus  living  costs  less 
than  the  $2,940  WC  charges  for  room  and  board.  He 
combines  his  earnings  with  money  from  his  parents 
to  pay  his  bills.  Last  year,  he  said,  "I  broke  even." 

Finances  aren't  the  biggest  obstacle  a  student  en- 
counters with  off-campus  living.  It's  finding  a  place 
to  rent.  "There  is  definately  a  shortage  in  the  rental 
market,"  said  Susan  Pinder,  a  broker  at  Pinder 
Realty.  Almost  every  realtor  in  town  agrees. 

The  situation  is  aggravated  further  by  owners 
who  are  "reluctant  to  rent  to  college  students,"  ac- 
cording to  William  Morin,  an  associate  at  Norris 
Real  Estate.  Owners  with  nice  units  believe  student 
tenants  are  more  likely  to  damage  their  property. 
As  a  consequence,  "They  don't  like  renting  to  col- 
lege kids,"  Loughead  said. 

Obtaining  off-campus  housing  is  not  impossible, 
however  just  a  bit  more  difficult.  A  salesman  at 
Cooper-Barroll  REalty  advised  students  looking  for 
a  place  to  rent  to  remember  three  things. 

First,  "A  lot  of  the  rentals  in  this  area  are  handl- 
ed by  the  owners,"  he  said.  Realtors,  as  a  rule, 
generally  don't  have  many  rentals  available.  But 
the  would-be  tenant  should  check  in  with  realtors 
anyway.  "I'd  go  to  severla  real  estate  offices  and 
get  a  general  idea  of  what's  available."  he  advised. 
By  leaving  your  name,  phone  number,  and  a 
description  of  the  type  of  rental  you  desire,  the 
realtor  can  notify  you  if  something  becomes 
available. 

The  second  course  of  action,  and  probably  the 
best  bet,  is  to  watch  the  local  papers  and  ask  friends 
if  they  know  of  any  available  units.  Most  landlords 
find  tenents  by  advertising  in  the  paper  or  by  word 
of  mouth.  People  soon  find  out  from  friends  if  a 
place  is  available. 

If  the  realtors  and  the  papers  turn  up  nothing  then 
the  next  step  is  to  contact  what  people  in  the  realty 
business  call  "rental  speciaUsts."  Such  people 
lease  several  units  and  might  have  an  available 
rental  in  the  near  future.  Two  women  in  town,  Mary 
Jean  Hudson  and  Anna  Allspach,  fall  into  this 
category.  Both  rent  to  college  students. 

Yet  another  option  is  to  check  with  the  Student  Af- 
fairs Office.  Occasionally  someone  offering  a  room 
for  rent  will  notify  the  office  in  an  effort  to  find  a  te- 
nant. This,  however,  is  not  a  popular  option.  "Our 
experience  has  been  that  very  few  students  want  to 
live  in  a  room  in  somebody's  house,"  said  Associate 
DeanMaxcy. 

Maxcy  also  noted  that  many  WC  faculty  and  ad- 
ministration members,  himself  included,  rent 
rooms    to    students.    Pete    Emerson,    a    second 


pbolas  by  JM.  FragomeeJ 


Chestartown  is  home  for  many  area  realty  of- 
fices. The  availability  of  apartments  and  houses 
for  rent,  however,  is  limited. 


semester  sophomore  who  rents  a  single  room, 
found  it  through  Student  Affairs.  "I  basically  use 
theplace  just  to  sleep,"  he  said. 

Fred  Cross  found  the  house  he  rents  after  seeing 
an  ad  in  the  paper.  He  began  his  search  in 
September  and  within  two  days  had  signed  a  nine- 
month  lease.  Cooper  Barroll  Realty  linked  Peter 
Loughead  and  his  roommates  up  with  their  present 
landlords.  One  of  the  firm's  salespeople  said,  "If  we 
have  something,  we'll  rent  it." 

One  broker.  Sue  Tuley,  of  Chester  River  Realty 
stressed  the  importance  of  a  potential  tenant's  per- 
sonal appearance  when  dealing  with  a  realtor. 
"We're  obUgated  to  the  owner  to  get  him  the  best 
situation  we  can,"  she  said.  The  way  a  person  is 
dressed  is  important.  Tuley  recalled  an  instance 
where  she  "turned  away  a  young  man  who  obvious- 
ly needed  a  bath." 

Chester  River  Realty  has  a  special  set  of 
guidelines  they  use  when  dealing  with  student 
tenants.  Tuley  requires  a  credit  check  and 
references  before  she  will  rent  to  a  student.  In  the 
past,  professors  have  served  as  references  for 
students  who  have  never  rented  before.  She  also 
asks  that  parents  sign  the  lease.  "It  gives  the 
owners  a  little  reassurance,"  she  said. 

Don't  Forget  About.. 
Utilities.  Sometimes  utility  charges  are  included  in 
the  monthly  rent,  bu  don't  count  on  it.  The  costs 
vary  depending  upon  many  factors  such  as  unit 
size,  the  heating  system  (electric,  oil,  or  gas), 
whether  it  is  air  conditioned  or  not,  water  source, 
sewage  and  so  on.  Phone  service  is  another  need. 
Tenants  are  usually  responsible  for  obtaining  these 
services.  The  landlord  will  have  a  good  idea  of  what 
the  costs  will  be. 

Leases.  A  lease  is  simply  a  contract  tenants  sign 
and  so  agree  to  rent  property  for  a  specified  time 
(usually  12  months)  at  a  specified  monthly  cost. 
Nine  month  leases  are  available  for  students  in 
some  cases  but  often  a  one-year  lease  is  required. 
Security  Deposits.  According  to  WilUam  Morin  at 
Norris  Realty,  landlords  usually  require  a  security 
deposit  equal  in  amount  to  a  months  rent.  Payment 
for  any  damage  to  the  unit  is  taken  from  this. 
Unfurnished  Units.  In  this  instance  you  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  your  own  bed,  desks,  chairs,  and 
other  furniture  you  need.  If  you've  got  the  furniture 
you  need  to  get  it  to  your  newly  acquired  house  or 
apartment.  That  usually  means  renting  a  truck  — 
yet  another  cost. 

Appliances.  Most  owners  provide  a  stove  and  a 
refrigerator  at  the  very  least.  Some  don't,  however 
-  especially  if  you  rent  a  recently  vacated  house. 
Pets.  Landlords,  understandably,  like  clients  who 
don't  have  pets.  Realtors  tell  horror  stories  about 
owners  who  have  to  fumigate  units  after  a  tenant 
with  a  pet  has  lived  there.  Not  having  an  animal 
greatly  increases  your  chances  of  success. 
Not  for  Everybody 

Some  students  who  retreat  from  dorm  living  find 
that  their  contact  with  people  and  activities  on  cam- 
pus diminishes  too  much  for  their  liking.  Others  see 
it  differently.  "I  keep  in  touch  with  the  people  I 
want  to  keep  in  touch  with,"  said  Cross. 


"/f  we  have  something, 
we  J/    we  7/  rent  it " 


other  students  maintain  social  contacts  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Loughead  sees  many  friends  while  ten- 
ding bar  at  the  Tavern.  Emerson  spends  a  good 
deal  of  time  on  campus.  "It's  (his  room)  a  place  to 
study  when  I  need  it  and  a  place  to  sleep  when  I 
need,"  he  said. 

Emerson  also  noted  another  advantage  of  off- 
campus  living :  privacy  when  you  need  it.  "On  cam- 
pus," he  said,  "the  party  always  finds  you.  Now  I 
can  find  the  party  when  I  want " 
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Modern  Socrates  comes  to  Eastern  Shore 


byJackGilden 

Perhaps  the  world  believed 
that  it  would  never  see 
another  man  as  great  as 
Socrates.  The  ancient 
philosopher  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  helping  his  Athenian 
countrymen  better  unders- 
tand the  world.  He  played  the 
gadfly  to  the  common  man, 
and  through  rigorous  ques- 
tioning helped  others  "give 
birth  to  ...  many  admirable 
truths,"  even  though  he 
himself  claimed  to  possess 
"no  sort  of  wisdom." 
Socrates  was  indeed  a  rare 
breed, but  he  was  not  the  last 
of  his  kind. 

This  past  weekend  a  man 
made  in  the  Socratic  mold 
was  forty  minutes  away  from 
the  Washington  College  cam- 
pus. This  person,  Mortimer 
Jerome  Adler,  once  described 
by  Time  magazine  as  "a 
philosopher  tor  every  man," 
came  to  the  Eastern  Shore 
picturesque  Wye  Plantation 
in  order  to  conduct  seminars 
on  the  topic  of  philo- 
sophical mistakes. 

Who  were  the  participants 
in  these  intellectual  sounding 
discussions?  Were  they  pro- 
fessors from  nearby 
Washington  College,  or 
possibly  prominent  thinkers 
from  around  the  nation?  Not 
at  all.  While  the  topic  would 
certainly  entertain  the  in- 
telligentsia, the  participants 
in  this  seminar  were  merely 
ordinary  business  people,  and 
other  non-academics.  Adler 
doesn't  mind. 

"All  through  history 
philosophers  have  written  for 
the  general  reader,"  remark- 
ed Adler.  "Unfortunately,  in 


this  century  philosphers  have 
begun  to  write  only  for  their 
peers.  I  strongly  believe  that 
philosophy  is  for  everyone, 
and  that  it  should  not  exclude 
anyone." 

This  type  of  thinking  has,  in 
some  sense,  alienated  Adler 
from  the  philosophical  world, 
which  is  well  illustrated  in  a 
May  6,  1985  Time  magazine 
article.  The  story  quotes  Ken- 
neth Seeskin,  the  philosophy 
chairman  at  Northwestern 
University  as  saying: 
"Professional  philosophers 
as  a  rule  don't  read  Adler's 
work." 

Still,  Adler  is  popular  with 
the  "ordinary"  people  he 
reaches.  At  last  weekend's 
seminars,  which  lasted  three 
days  for  a  cost  of  $300,  the 
participants  appeared 
satisfied. 

"Dr.  Adler  is  a  very  in- 
teresting man,"  said  George 
Hegg,  a  member  of  the 
seminar  group.  "He  knows 
how  to  ask  the  right  ques- 
tions, and  he  is  constantly  en- 
couraging dialogue.  When  he 
makes  a  point,  he  does  so 
subtly.  Learning  with  him  is 
an  enjoyable  challenge. ' ' 

Hegg,  who  is  an  engineer 
for  the  3M  company,  feels 
that  what  is  learned  from 
philosophy  is  applicable  to 
everyday  life.  "We  were 
discussing  universals  in  the 
seminar  and  one  of  the  things 
mentioned  was  the  moral 
precept  that  one  should 
always  strive  to  improve.  Of 
course  the  idea  was  more 
complex,  but  basically  I 
believe  that  that  type  of  think- 
ing is  helpful  in  all  facets  of 
one's  life. " 

Adler     adamently    agrees 


The  Loch  Haven 

Unisex  Styling 

778-6900 

Open  Monday-Saturday 


The  Kappa  Alpha 
Order  would  like  to 
thank  all  those  who 
participated  in  the 
First  Annual  Midnight 
Madness.  The  27 
teams  helped  raise 
over $250  for  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association. 


that  philosophy  is  useful  in 
one's  day  to  day  routine.  He 
believes  that  by  studying  the 
great  thinkers  a  person  may 
gain  two  of  the  most  precious 
things  that  this  world  has  to 
offer;  'wisdom  and 
understanding."  That  is 
essentially  the  reason  for  his 
belief  that  all  people  should 
study  phlosophy. 

"I  strongly  believe 
that  philosophy  is 
for  everyone,  and 
that  it  should  not  ex- 
clude anyone." 
Mortimer  J.  Adler 


Unlike  Socrates,  Adler  is 
not  content  merely  to  wander 
and  engage  in  philosophical 
discussion.  Instead,  he 
reaches  people  on  a  much 
grander  scale. 

To  begin  with,  he  wants  to 
change  radically  public 
education,  and  he  has  already 
taken  the  first  steps.  He  was 
the  chairman  of  a  group  of 


distinguished  educators  and 
leaders  (that  included  Presi- 
dent Cater),  who  drew  a  plan 
known  as  the  Paidaia  Pro- 
posal, which  would  revolu- 
tionize public  education. 

According  to  the  proposal, 
school  children  from 
kindergarten  through  twelfth 
grade  would  be,  without  ex- 
ception, required  to  take  the 
same  courses,  no  electives. 
Vocational  education  would 
not  be  offered,  and  all  classes 
would  be  based  on  a  rigorous 
reading  program.  Students, 
even  in  their  younger  years, 
would  participate  in  Socratic 
discussion. 

The  Padeia  program  in- 
sures that  each  student 
receives  the  same  education. 
Adler  believes  tht  the  schools 
have  an  "obligation"  to  start 
all  students  off  on  the  same 
educational  foot. 

Despite  all  of  his  efforts  to 
instruct  the  youth,  Adler  does 
not  beUeve  that  a  person  can 
be  truly  educated  until  the 
age  of  50.  "High  school  and 


college  are  only  the  beginning 
of  a  long  learning  process," 
he  said.  "Education  is  a  lite 
long  experience." 

In  keeping  with  the  )eliet 
that  education  is  continuous, 
Adler  is  involved  in  many 
programs  that  provide 
knowledge  to  people  of  all 
ages.  He  is  the  chairman  of 
the  editorial  board  of  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica 
(again  working  with  Presi- 
dent Cater),  the  director  of 
the  Institute  for  Philosophical 
Research  in  Chicago,  and  a 
senior  associate  of  the  Aspen 
Institute,  where  last 
weekend's  seminars  were 
held.  He  finds  enough  spare 
time  from  these  activities  to 
write  a  book  a  year. 

Despite  advancing  years, 
Adler  performs  all  of  his 
duties  as  vigorously  as  ever. 
Besides  all  of  his  other  ac- 
complishments he  has 
managed  to  survive  into  his 
eighties,  which  is  one 
achievement  that  even 
Socrates  could  not  equal. 


Mac  Art  contest  announced 


by  David  Healey 
Michelangelo  painted  the 
ceiling  of  the  Cistine  Chapel 
lying  on  his  back  and  sup- 
ported by  scaffolding. 
Leonardo  diVinci  carved 
sculpture  out  of  marble  with 
hammer  and  chisel.  Now 
students  at  Washington  Col- 
lege are  creating  art  with 
Macintosh  computers  and  the 
MacPaint  program. 
To    recognize    and     en- 


courage computer  artists, 
Apple  Computer,  In- 
corporated  is  sponsoring  the 
Mac  Art  contest  tor  colleges. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  full- 
time  students,  faculty,  or 
staff  to  showcase  their 
original  Macintosh  art. 
Washington  College  will  col- 
lect and  judge  its  own  contest, 
and  the  prizes  will  be  provid- 
ed by  Apple  Computer. 


ifio  yardstick 


FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS.  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  <i  ACCESSORIES 


325  High  Street 

Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

778-0049 


featuring 

Weekend  Entertainment 
by  Dave  Brand 

Fine  Dining  in  the 

Eastern  Shore 

Tradition 

-778-2100- 
Call  for  your  holiday  party  plans. 


First  prize  will  be  an  Apple 
Directors  Chair,  second, a 
Macintosh  Beach  Towel,  and 
ttiird,  an  Apple  Crystal  Mug. 
Entries  for  the  fall  semester 
contest  must  be  received  by 
December  15  in  the  Computer 
Center. 

Paul  Bishop,  Director  of  the 
Computer  Center,  encourag- 
ed aspiring  artists  to  enter 
the  contest.  "It's  something 
students  can  easily  do.  We 
can  even  slmw  them  here  at 
the  Computir  Center  how  to 
do  the  artwork.  Of  course,  we 
have  plenty  of  Macintoshes 
here  and  at  the  library  for 
students  to  use." 

Diane  D'.Aquino,  Accounts 
and  Data  Process' 
Manager  at  the  Washington 
College  Bookstore,  is  one  of 
those  who  ;>'ans  to  enter  the 
contest.  Shf  iaid,  "I  am  lear- 
ning about  computer  art 
t>ecause  I  do  the  graphics  for 
the  bookstore,  such  as  those 
in  the  advertising  fliers.  Play- 
ing with  MacPaint  seemed  a 
good  way  to  learn."  As  a 
result,  D'Aquino  has  a  work 
in  progress  for  the  contest. 
"I'm  going  !■)  go  for  it,"  she 
said. 

Computei  rtists  should  not 
feel  limiterl  o  entering  only 
the  coll'je  contest. 
Macworld,  magazine  tor 
Macintosh  o .  ners,  sponsors  a 
monthly  C'jF!  uter  art  contest 
with  $500  av.  rded  to  the  win- 
ner and  $2.0i  each  of  two  se- 
cond placf  nners.  A  grand 
prize  of  $5,  I  is  awarded  for 
the  best  3^  rk  of  the  year, 
and  the  tu  cond  place  win- 
ners eac.  eceive  $2500, 
Bishop  thi'  that  computer 
art  conte:  ?  a  great  idea. 

He  said,  cash  for  your 

hobby." 

Artists  would  like  to 

know  mo  ut  the  contest, 

should  cc  Paul  Bishop  in 

the  Comf  anter. 
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:fine  arts 


Cain  influenced  by  WC 


by  Neil  Rifkind 
"I  think  tiiat  it  is  especially 
important  that  you  know 
something  about  James  M. 
Cain  because  he  grew  up  in 
that  white  house  across  the 
street.  Not  the  white  house 
that  is  there  now,  but  the  one 
that  was  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  a  dormitory,"  began 
last  Monday's  O'Neill 
Literary  House  talk  by  Roy 
Hoopes,  author  of  CAIN  the 
Biography  of  James  M.  Cain 
and  Director  of  College  Rela- 
tions at  Washington  College. 

When  James  W.  Cain 
assumed  the  Presidency  of 
Washington  College  in  1903  to 
save  the  small  nondenomina- 
tional,  coeducational  liberal 
arts  college  on  the  verge  of 
disaster,  he  brought  with  him 
James  M.  Cain  ( '10 )  known  as 
Jamie,  his  11-year-old  son 
and,  quite  possibly, 
Washington  College's  most 
distinguished  Alumnus. 

James  M.  Cain,  distinguish- 
ed journalist  and  author  of  a 
number  of  controversial 
bestsellers  in  the  1930's  and 
1940's  including  The  Postman 
Always  Rings  Twice,  Mildred 
Pierce  and  Double 
Endemnity  entered 
Washington  College  prep 
school  at  12  and  the  College 
itself  two  years  later.  At  this 
time  Washington  College  con- 
sisted of  West  Hall,  Middle 
Hall,  East  Hall,  Normal  Hall, 
a  gym,  athletic  fields,  three 
faculty  houses,  a  windmill 
(the  school's  watersupply)  a 
boardwalk,  six  professors 
and     106    students.     Cain's 

^campus  calendar^ 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series,  Baby 
It's  You,  Norman  James 
Theater 


father,  formerly  an  ad- 
ministrator at  St.  Johns 
across  the  bay,  was  President 
of  the  College  from  1903  until 
his  forced  resignation  in  1918. 

During  his  four  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the 
Aldelphia  Literary  Society, 
Vice  President  of  his  class. 
Class  Historian,  member  of 
the  Glee  and  Mandolin  clubs. 
Literary  Editor  of  the  1909-10 
Pegasus  and  Class  Poet 
('10 1.  According  to  Hoopes, 
Cain's  years  at  Washington 
College  until  the  time  he 
enlisted  in  Army  in  1918  were 
very  traumatic.  His  intellec- 
tual development  far  surpass- 
ed his  age  and  he  took  the 
liberty  of  describing  himself 
as  "a  midget  among  giants." 

Hoopes  claims  Cain's  torn- 
years  at  Washington  College 
influenced  the  author  and  his 
later  writings.  Cain 
developed  his  highly  praised 
"ear  for  dialogue,  not  from 
Ring  Lardner  or  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway as  many  critics  have 
argued,"  but  from  Ike 
Newton,  the  bricklayer  who 
put  down  the  brick  walk  that 
skirts  the  campus  along 
Washington  Avenue,"  ex- 
plains Hoopes.  He  goes  on  to 
note  that  "Lover's  lane  is  still 
there  on  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Campus  -  a  monument  to 
the  development  of  one  of  the 
finest  writing  styles  in 
American  Literature. " 

Serenade,  a  controversial 
book  that  deals  with 
homosexuality  was  first  ex- 
plored by  Cain  during  his 
years  at  Washington  College, 


Sat,  9 


1:30  p.m.:   Soccer  vs.  Mary 
Washington,  Kibler  Field 
9:30  p.m.:  Kappa  Alpha  Post 
Midnight    Madness,    Middle 
Hall 

4:00  p.m.:  Music  Depart- 
ment, Student  Recital,  Nor- 
man James  Theater 

7:30  p.m.:  Wilham  James 
Forum,  "Animal  Rights  and 
Human  Survival:  A  Global 
Perspective,"  Dr.  Michael 
Fox,  Humane  Society  of  the 
U.S.,  Hynson  Lounge 


4:00    p.m. 

ment,     ' 

Copeland,' 

Theater 

7:00    p.m.:     Library 

Series.     Theme 

Variations,     Library 

Room 


Music    Depart- 

A    Tribute    to 

Norman   James 


Film 
and 
T.V. 


where  he  actually  discussed 
the  idea  with  a  professor. 

Cain's  writing  career, 
which  began  with  journalism, 
ended  with  his  death  in  1977. 
The  eighty-two-year-old  Cain 
wrote  until  his  death  although 
none  of  his  later  works 
achieved  the  widespread  ac- 
claim and  popularity  of  The 
Postman  Always  Rings 
Twice.  His  checkered 
career,  deeply  rooted  in  his 
experiences  at  Washington 
College  should  give  hope  to 
aspiring  writers  on  campus, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  should 
remind  them  of  the  dif- 
ficulties involved. 

The  next  Literary  House 
Talk  will  be  given  by  Clint 
Baer,  a  freelance  writer,  on 
"Audio  Visual  Writing,"  Mon- 
day, November  18  at  4  p.m.  in 
the  O'Neill  Literary  House. 


■■IP  f  . 

*• 
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James   M.   Cain, 

class     of     '10, 

author     of     the 

Postman  Always 

Rings     Twice, 

Mildred     Pierce, 

and     Double 

Endemnity,     was 

subject     of     Roy 

Hoopes'    Literary 

House  last  IMon- 

day. 

Fox  speaks  on  animal  rights 


Dr.  Michael  W.  Fox,  Scien- 
tific Director  of  the  Humane 
Society  of  the  United  States, 
will  speak  on  "Animal  Rights 
and  Human  Survival:  A 
Global  Perspective"  on 
Wednesday,  November  13. 

The  program,  sponsored  by 
Washington  College's 
William  James  Forum,  is 
scheduled  for  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room  of  Miller 
Library.  Dr.  Fox  will  show 
slides  in  conjunction  with  his 
talk. 


Dr.  Fox  is  Editor-in-Chief 
of  the  International  Journal 
for  the  Study  of  Animal  Pro- 
blems and  a  frequent  guest  on 
television  and  radio  network 
shows.  He  writes  a  syn- 
dicated newspaper  column. 
Animal  Doctor,  and  is  a  con- 


tributing editor  of  McCall's 
Magazine.  Pete  Schaner, 
president  of  the  William 
James  Forum  said  "Because 
it  is  the  peak  of  hunting 
season  we  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  an  animal 
rights  advocate  speak." 


^^     Brambles 

MENSWEAR 


"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

DOWNTOWN  PHONE 

CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21620  (301)  778-6090 


The  Finishing  Touch 

Select  Gifts  Fine  Framing 

Artists  Materials 

(in  stock  or  will  order) 

Dull  Dorm  Room  ? 
We  are  the  answer! 

Posters,  Prints,  Frames 
and  Novelties 

We  will  even  mount,  shrink  &  wrap 
your  posters  -  ready  to  hang. 


311  High  Street 
Chestertown 


778-5292 


ffl 


lMP£BIAlBim96B00M 

A  TRADITIONAL 
THANKSGIVING  DINNER 

Thursday,  November  28 

12  Noon -4:00  p.m. 

$17.50 

•  Champagne 

•  Relish  Trays 

•Oysters  On  The  Half  Shell 

•  Turkey  with  Dressing 

•  Glazed  Smithfield  Ham  •  Brioche  &  Oyster  Pudding 

•  Brussel  Sprouts  •  Buttered  Spinach 

•  Sweei  Potato  Souffle  •  Cranberry  Sauce 

•  Homemade  Rolls  and  Biscuits 

•  Mincemeat,  Pecan,  Pumpkin  and 
Sweet  Potato  Tarts 

For  Reservations  Call  778-5000 

Closed  Sunday  Evenings  &• 

All  Day  Monday. 

778-5000 

208  HIGH  STREET 

CHESTERTOWN 


Writers'  Union  sponsors 
magazines.  Broadside 
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by  John  A.  Buettner 

The  development  of  one's 
ability  to  communicate 
creatively  and  effectively  has 
always  been  a  major  em- 
phasis of  a  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion. This  campus  offers 
many  outlets  to  the  student 
with  a  creative  bent  to  realize 
Ihat  secret  goal  of  all  who 
write:  to  see  one's  name  in 
print. 

Being  published  this  year 
on  campus  with  the  financial 
support  of  the  Writer's  Union 
are  several  magazines  and 
The  Broadside  series. 

This  year  hopes  to  see 
another  issue  of  the 
Washington  College  Review, 
which  did  not  appear  last 
year  because  of  a  lack  of  stu- 
dent organization.  Under  the 
editorship  of  faculty  member 
Kathy  Wagner  and  students 
Paul  Henderson,  Suzanne 
Niemeyer,  and  Doug  Kose  a 
new  issue  will  be  published. 
WCR  needs  submissions  of 
artwork,  fiction,  nonfiction, 
and  poetry,  and  those  in- 
terested are  encouraged  to 
drop  off  their  work  with  one  of 
the  editors  or  at  their 
mailboxes  in  the  back  of  the 
O'Neill  Literary  House. 

Student  creative  efforts  are 
not  just  Umited  to  the  campus 
literary  magazines,  but 
several  less  traditional 
magazines  offer  an  outlet. 
Three  other  magazines.   The 


Summit  Lighthouse,  Tales 
from  the  Hardcore  Wars,  and 
Under  the  Table,  are  still 
seeking  submissions,  though 
time  is  running  short  for  their 
December  publication  dates. 
Under  the  Table  editors  Tom 
Hopkins,  Susan  Kolls,  and 
Jeff  Thompson  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  1985  issue  of 
their  hodge-podge 
underground  newspaper. 

Tales  from  the  Hardcore 
Wars  will  offer  the  student 
with  speculative  and  fanciful 
interests  a  place  to  air  ideas. 
Editors  Janet  Harvey  and 
Charles  Chaney  hope  to  in- 
clude science  fact,  fiction, 
and  comics  in  their 
magazine.  John  Buettner's 
The  Summit  Lighthouse  is  for 
those  with  a  different, 
mystical,  if  not  avante-garde 
approach  to  literature.  He  is 
looking  for  submissions  of 
poetry,   fiction,   and   essays. 

For  students  with  poetical 
interests,  the  continuing 
Broadside  Poetry  Series  is 
still  alive  and  well  on  cam- 
pus. Editors  Mike  Rudin, 
Jeremiah  Foster,  Mona 
Brinkley,  and  Carolyn  Naff 
still  await  more  submissions 
from  students. 

All  editors  can  be  reached 
through  their  mail  boxes  in 
the  back  room  of  the  Literary 
House. 


HAIR  PORT 


KENT  PLAZA 


No  Appointment 
Necessary 


OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 
Family  Haircutters  mon.,thur.  AND FRI.  OPEN 
and  Styling  "L7:00P.M. 


photo  by  .IM  Frsgomeni 

Elizabeth  Parcell,  pianist,  and  John  Musachio  saxophonist,  rehearse  for  the  student 
recital  to  be  held  Tuesday,  November  12,  at  4  p.m.  in  Norman  James  Theater. 

Music  students  to  perform 


by  Anne  Lindenbaum 

Writing  and  journalism  are 
not  the  only  fine  arts 
spotlighted  here  at 
Washington  College.  On  Tues- 
day, November  12,  music 
students  will  perform  their 
first  recital  of  the  year. 

The  recital  will  be  held  in 
the  James  Theatre  of  William 
Smith  Hall  at  4  p.m.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  works  by 
Prokofiev,     Warlock,     and 


Joviet.   Students  performing 

will  be  John  Musachio,  altc 
saxaphone,  Susan  De  Fas- 
quale,  flute,  Andy  Cameron, 
tenor,  and  Kate  Bennett,  alto. 
Accompanying  them  will  be 
faculty  members  Kathleen 
Mills,  Garry  Clarke,  and 
Elizabeth  Parcell. 

The  culture  continues  on 
Thursday,  November  14,  as 
Washington  College  presents 
a  program  of  vocal  and  in- 


THE  FUTURE 
IS  HERE... 


KENTRONICS 

Cross  Street 

Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

Phone:778-5466 


strumental  music  entitled 
"Aaron  Copeland:  An  85th 
Birthday  Tribute."  Also  held 
in  the  James  Theatre  at  4 
p.m.,  this  free  program  will 
include  three  works  by  the 
composer  who  was  bom  Nov. 
14,  1900:  Duo  for  flute  and 
piano;  selections  from  the 
first  set  of  Old  American 
Songs;  and  Sonata  for  violin 
and  piano.  The  birthday 
celebration  will  include  per- 
formances by  Elizabeth 
Parcell,  flute,  Kathleen  Mills, 
piano.  Rick  Davis,  tenor, 
Julie  Dougal,  violin,  and 
Garry  Clarke,  piano. 


The  Elm  Classified 
Washington  College 
Chestertown,  MD  21620 


Released  by  Paramount  Pictures 

Corporation 
Produced  bv  Amy  Robinson 
Directed  by  John  Sayles 
Starring:  Rosanna  Arquette, 

Vincent  Spano,  Ctaudia  Sherman 
Color        Rated  R 
Distributed  by  Films  Incorporated 


Bill  Smith  Fri.,  Sun.,  Mon. 
7:30  p.m.  Students  $1.00 


FILMS  INCORPORATED 


Live  Entertainment 
at  the 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 

"Southern  Style" 

Saturday,  Nov.  9 
8:30-12:30 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


Wanted:     Student    Union    Workers. 

Must  be  21  years  of  age  or  older.  For 

applications,  please  see  Pete  Dugan 

or   Eleanor   Horine   in   the   Student 

Center. 

$60.00    PER    HUNDRED    PAID    tor 

remaiiing  letters  from  home!  Send 

self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for 

information/application.    Associates, 

Box  95-B,  Roselle,  N,  J.  07203. 

Help  Wanted:  Child  care  in  home  for 

two  children  ages  5  and  12.  Need  car. 

Call  Ubby  34a-5800. 

TYt*ISTS    -    $500    weekly    at    home! 

Write  P.O.   Box  975,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

07207. 


Announcements 


Larrimore's  Store 

Serving  breakfast 
subs  and  sandwiches 
Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 
kinncf««,r,  Chicken 

Kingstown  ^,  -    ,  a.. 

778-6022  Chicken  Nuggets 


The  W.C.  Campus  Christian 
Fellowship  meets  9:30  p.m. 
Wednesdays  in  the  Caroline  Hall 
Lounge.  All  students  and  faculty 
welcome. 

Att^tlon  Musicians:  The  W.C.  Con- 
cert Band  is  always  looking  for  In- 
terested musicians.  Contact  Dr. 
Parcell,  second  floor  Fine  Arts 
Building  for  more  information. 
Pegasus  -  The  Washington  College 
Yearbook  meets  every  Thursday 
evening  at  7:30  in  Minta  Martin  Base- 
ment. All  are  welcome  to  join.  We 
need  writers,  photographers,  layout 
technicians,  proofreaders,  and  YOU.' 
For  more  information,  contact  Mary 
Helen  Hob-gang  or  Sharon  Him- 
manen,  Talbot  216,  217. 
To  advertise  in  the  Elm  Classifieds, 
write  your  message  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  place  it  along  with  your 
payment  to  either  of  the  Elm 
mailboxes,  or  send  to  Sue  De  Pasquale 
or  Bill  Faust  through  the  campus 
mail.  Ads  must  be  in  the  Wednesday 
t)efore  the  desired  Friday  publication 
by  7:00  p.m.  The  cost  is  $2-00  for  the 
first  twenty  words,  and  8*  for  each  ad- 
ditional word. 
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=  sports 


Sho'men  fail  to  quit 


photoby R.M.  Crawford 


Senior  George  Halivopolus  boots  the  ball  past  a  Johns  Hopkins  opponent.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  the  Sho'men  who  got  kicked  as  the  Blue  Jays  breezed  to  a  4-0  vic- 
tory here  Saturday. 

Cross-country  loses  meet 


Last  Saturday,  the  W.C. 
Cross  Country  Team  met 
Western  Maryland  College 
and  Lebanon  Valley  College 
in    Lebanon,    Pennsylvania. 


by  Darrell  Jester 
This  Saturday,  November 
9,  is  Fall  Open  House. 
Because  of  this,  the  brunch 
menu  will  be  changed.  There 
will  be  a  special  lunch  buffet 
that  will  be  served  from  10:30 
to  12:30  to  boarding  students. 
The  lunch  will  feature:  Salad 
Bar,  Eastern  Shore  Crab 
Soup,  Quiche  Lorraine,  Sliced 
Roast  Beef,  Washington's 
Cream  of  Crab  over  a  puffed 
pastry  shell.  Green  Beans 
with  Walnuts,  assorted  short- 
breads, and  Chocolate 
Mousse  pie  for  dessert. 

Also,  the  "Washington  Col- 
lege Supper  Club"  that  was 
scheduled  tor  last  Wednes- 
day, November  5th,  was 
cancelled   due   to  a  lack   of 


The  Sho'men  lost  to  both 
teams.  Western  Maryland 
took  the  win. 

Sean  Ireton  finished  sixth 
with  a  time  of  28:31  over  the 

notes  from  the  kitchen  . 

response  from  the  campus 
community.  However,  it  has 
been  rescheduled  for  Friday, 
November  15th.  The  meal  wm 
be  held  in  Hynson  Lounge  and 
will  be  prepared  by  "Chef 
Carl"  Burke,  the  former  pro- 
duction manager  here  at 
WCDS.  To  attend  this  meal, 
you  must  RSVP  by  calling 
778-0160  or  extension  252  by 
November  13th.  Reservations 
are  on  a  first  come  first  serve 
basis  and  the  seating  capaci- 
ty for  the  meal  will  be  96 
guests.  Dress  for  the  meal  is 
semi-formal.  The  cost  for  the 
meal  will  be  $3.50  tor  boar- 
ding students  $7.00  for  facul- 
ty, staff,  and  guests. 

There  will  be  a  reception 
before  dinner  from  6:00   to 


hilly  five-mile  course.  Russel 
Hertler  was  the  second  W.C. 
runner  to  finish,  and  Victor 
DeSantis,  who  suffered  from 
an  injured  knee,  finished 
third    for    the    team. 


6:30  p.m.  Dinner  will  be  serv- 
ed at  6:30  p.m.  The  menu  will 
be:  Seafood  bisque, 
tenderloin  en  croute.  Julienne 
of  vegetable,  duchess 
potatoes,  whole  grain  rolls. 


by  John  Bodnar 

As  the  1985  soccer  season 
nears  the  end,  the  W.C. 
Sho'meu  fail  to  quit.  In  a 
season  in  which  there  was 
high  expectations  the 
Sho'men  have  struggled.  This 
past  Saturday  the  Sho'men 
showed  character  and  a  heart 
in  their  4-0  loss  to  Johns 
Hopkins.  Many  of  the  players 
felt  they  outplayed  their  op- 
ponents in  the  first  half  and 
played  an  even-up  match  in 
the  second  half. 

Forward  Dave  Reamer 
said,  "Despite  our  troubles  in 
the  early  season,  we're  still 
having  trouble  getting  some 
wins  but  the  team  is  really 
beginning  to  play  well 
together.  We're  all  working 
hard  on  putting  together  a 
solid  team  that  can  be  a  con- 
tender next  year  and  in  the 
years  to  come.  The  potential 
is  there  and  our  future  looks 
bright." 

The  Sho'men  realized  this 
was  an  important  game  and 
were  prepared  to  face  the 
challenge.  It  was  their  second 
to  last  game  of  the  season, 
and  they  needed  a  good  per- 
formance to  help  build  their 
confidence  tor  the  state  tour- 
nament which  starts  Thurs- 
day, November  7  at  Western 
Maryland. 

The  game  was  scoreless 
through  the  first  20  minutes  of 
play  as  the  underdog  Sho'men 
aggressively  dictated  control 
of  the  game.  With  crisp  pass- 
ing and  solid  control  of  the 
midfield  the  Sho'men  set  up 
several  scoring  opportimities 
but  came  up  short. 


Center  halfback  Tom 
Bowman  together  with  Rich 
Brasser,  George 
Haliviopolus,  and  Dave 
Reamer  were  among  the  of- 
fensive threats.  The  W.C. 
defense  which  has  been  fairly 
co.isistant  all  season  con- 
tinued to  play  hard  and 
frustrated  their  opponent 

There  was  solid,  hard  work 
from  center  stopper  Pat 
McMenamin,  and  outside 
fullback  Peter  Murray. 
Sweeperback  Jon  Larson 
calmly  controlled  the  ball  in 
the  defensive  zone.  But  the 
Blue  Jays  proved  tough,  scor- 
ing four  times. 


The  Sho'mens'  solid  worked 
was  evident  in  their  1-1  tie 
with  Delaware  Valley  on 
Tuesday.  In  a  rain-soaked 
game  the  sho'men  failed  to 
give  up  as  they  fell  behind  1-0 
halfway  through  the  first 
half. 

The  sho'men  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion and  quickly  answered 
back  with  a  goal  from  for- 
ward (freshman)  Raul  Felipa 
on  an  assist  from  halfback 
Frankie  "D"  Davis.  Though 
neither  team  was  able  to 
break  the  tie  through  the 
regulation  time  and  the  two 
overtimes,  the  sho'men  once 
again  dominated  the  game. 

The  sho'men  are  a  young 
team  learning  to  play 
together  and  are  gaining  ex- 
perience with  every  game. 
Through  the  last  few  games 
of  the  season  the  sho'men 
have  played  with  pride  inten- 
sity. 

Their  confidence  is  on  the 
rise  and  they're  looking  to  be 
a  surprise  underdog  in  the 
Maryland  State  tournament. 


Chestertown  Movie  Theater  presents 

"Commando"  (R) 


.,  .  OaL.   ijIaL.         Hours:  fridav-bunday  /  tt  9p.i 

l>IOVeniDerotn-14tn  Monday-Thuradav.^lSp.m 


Hour3:Fridav-Sundav7&9p.m.       77fi*1R7R 


ge^f*^' 


Ctsnii^ 


and  GREENHOUSES 


RD  1.BOX675 

CHESTERTOWN.  MARYLAND  21620 

(301)778-2200 

Flowers  for  all  occasions 

Balloon  Bouquets 

balloons  of  all  different 

sizes  and  shapes. 


Come  see  the 

X-rated  Puppeteer  tonight 

at  the  C-House 

$2.00  admission 


Ford  Shumann  duet  Sunday 
free  admission 


Now  serving  fresh  squeezed 
O.J.,  Yoplait  yogurt  assorted  flavors 
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Crews  compete  in  race 


pholo  by  Sarah  E.  I^taw 

Junior  Lauren  Ebaugh,  a  member  of  the  new  womens  varsity  squad,  paddles  through 
practice. 

Varsity  swimming  off  to  a  splash 


by  Tina  Brumbley 
Swimmers  to  your  marks, 
set,  BANG!  The  Washington 
College  women's  swim  team 
is  off  and  swimming.  With  the 
completion  of  the  Casey  Swim 
Center,  a  swim  team  seemed 
to  be  the  next  logical  step  in 
the  women's  athletic  pro- 
gram. 

This  addition  is  twofold.  It 
allows  an  opportunity  for 
women  to  participate  in  a 
winter  sport  while  using  the 
Casey  Swim  Center  for  more 
constructive  means. 

Starting  out  at  varsity  team 
status,  the  squad  is  par- 
ticipating in  the  Chesapeake 
Women's  Atlantic  Con- 
ference, and  has  a  full 
schedule  of  eight  meets 
beginning  on  December  7  at 
home  against  Hood  College. 


Swimming  Coach,  Dennis 
Berry,  headed  the  men's  and 
women's  swim  teams  at  Lake 
Forest  High  School  in 
Delaware  and  was  twice  ap- 
pointed to  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  Swimming 
Coaching  Staff  -  a 
developmental  program  tor 
pre-Olympic  Swimmers. 

Practice  times  are  flexible. 
The  team  currently   carries 


nineteen  members,  but  there 
is  still  time  to  join.  Coach 
Berry  commented  that  if 
enough  support  is  shown,  the 
Casey  Swim  Center  has  the 
facilities  to  support  a 
women's  diving  team. 

Commented  Coach  Berry, 
"There  is  a  lot  of  talent  in  the 
water  already,  but  still  more 
in  the  dorms. " 


by  Becky  Brown 

The  Washington  College 
men's  and  women's  varsity 
crew  competed  in  a  head  race 
in  Occaquon.  Virginia  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  2.  The  women 
placed  third  out  of  four  boats, 
while  the  men  came  up  last 
out  of  three. 

In  a  head  race  the  boats 
start  at  15-second  intervals, 
and  the  winner  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  shell  that 
crosses  the  finish  line  first, 
but  by  which  has  the  shortest 
time  over  the  course. 


The  women  raced  against 
crews  from  the  Potomac  Boat 
Club,  George  Mason,  and 
Trinity  College.  The 
Sho'women  started  second, 
behind  Potomac  and  in  front 
of  George  Mason  and  Trinity. 


Potomac  never  lost  its  lead, 
but  George  Mason  gained  to 
pass  Washington  College. 

Cindy  Allen,  team  captain, 
attributed  the  low  finish  to 
nervousness.  'It  was  our  first 
head  race  ever."  Other  fac- 
tors contributing  to  the  loss 
included  a  twisty  course  and 
an  extended  length  -  2.9  miles 
for  a  head  race  compared  to 
1.25  miles  for  other  competi- 
tions. 

The  men  competed  against 
George  Mason  and  the  Vesper 
Boat  Club.  WC  was  the  first 
boat  to  start  and  kept  its  posi- 
tion until  half  way  through 
the  race,  when  the  Vesper 
Boat  Club  sprinted  past 
George  Mason  and  WC,  leav- 
ing the  Sho'men  in  third 
place. 


Sho'women  get  plaque 


Bishop  named  coach 


Brian  P.  Bishop  will 
assume  head  coaching 
responsibilities  for  the 
Sho'men  Aquatics  age  group 
community  swim  team,  an- 
nounced Casey  Swim  Center 
director  Dennis  Berry. 

Bishop,  a  former  Division 
II    Ail-American    freestyler. 


holds  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees 
in  physical  education  from  In- 
diana University.  Penn- 
sylvania. He  is  a  native  of  In- 
diana, Pennsylvania. 

Age  group  swim  practice 
begins  Saturday,  Nov.  9.  All 
junior  and  senior  swimmers 
over  the  age  of  nine  with 
previous  swimming  ex- 
perience are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. Swim  practice  for 
novice  swimmers  will  begin 
in  January,  Bishop  said. 


by  Dawn  Dams  and 
Chris  Pheeny 

The  Washington  College 
women's  volleyball  team 
received  a  plaque  for  their 
performance  in  the  WCAC 
Volleyball  Tournament  held 
at  Galludet  College  on 
November  2.  Mount  St. 
Mary's,  Notre  Dame, 
Galludet,  Goucher,  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  Washington 
Colleges  competed  in  two 
pools. 

WC  tied  Mt.  St.  Mary's  one 
for  one,  took  Notre  Dame 
twice,  and  was  defeated  solid- 
ly by  Galludet,  2-0.  Overall, 
WC  faired  well,  finishing 
third,  with  Shenandoah  se- 
cond and  Galludet  first.  "Our 


team  worked  all  together 
against  our  opponents.  We 
kept  the  momentum  going 
and  played  to  our  fullest 
potential,"  states  Susan 
Odenrath,  WC  netter. 

All-Tournament  Volleyball 
Team  selections  included 
WC's  Kim  Madigan.  "In  all 
my    years     of     playing 

volleyball,  I  have  never 
received  recognition  for  my 
skills.  This  honor  was  unex- 
pected, but  very  welcome. " 

Volleyball  meets  Catholic 
University  away  on 
November  6,  and  plays  Cecil 
Community  College  on  Thurs- 
day, November  7,  at  Cain 
Athletic  Center  for  the  last 
home  game  of  the  1985 
season. 
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Chaffin  completes 
two  marathons 


by  Stephanie  Milton 
The  long  and  lonely  life  of 
the  long  distance  runner  is 
not  a  stereotype  that 
dissuades  librarian  Jeff  Chaf- 
fin. Competing  in  one 
marathon  occasionally  is  a 
momentous  task.  However, 
Chaffin  recently  participated 
in  two  within  eight  days  of 
each  other.  October  26,  1985 
was  the  date  of  the  I^ewes 
Delaware  Seashore  Marathon 
(L.D.S.M.)  and  on  November 
3,  Chaffin  ran  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Marathon,  which  was 
centered  in  the  heart  of 
Washington  DC. 

Chaffin's  endurance  has 
strengthened  along  with  the 
running  boom  that  jogged  the 
minds  of  America  almost  a 
decade  ago.  He  views  his 
fetish  for  running  as  a  "con- 
tinuation of  an  athletic 
lifestyle." 

The  L.D.S.M.,  Chaffin  com- 
mented, is  a  popular 
marathon  among  veteran 
runners.  Chaffin  finished  20th 
in  a  field  of  240  with  a  time  of 
3  hours  and  16  minutes. 

Chaffin's  strategy  is  sim- 
ple: survival.  "In  any  kind  of 
race,  an  athlete  gives  up  all  of 
his  energy,  even  if  he'd  prefer 
not  to.  But  if  you  go  out  too 
fast,  you'll  die.  The  key  is  to 
balance  the  condition  your 
body  is  in  with  the  distance  to 
be  run." 

However  simple  his 
strategy,  Chaffin's  mentality 
is  not.  "A  marathon  is  an 
enormous    undertaking.    It's 


not  a  lark  and  it  can't  be  done 
half-heartedly.  When  you 
finish  13  miles  you're  only 
just  beginning,  and  at  this 
point  you  can  only  struggle  to 
finish.  There  is  no  more 
mystique  about  26  miles.  It's 
a  reality!" 

In  order  to  perform  like  a 
Spartan  one  must  eat  like  one 
and  Chaffin  is  no  exception. 
He  has  been  a  vegetarian  for 
twelve  years  and  believes  in  a 
strong  carbohydrate  diet. 
"You  don't  want  to  go  to  the 
line  feeling  heavy.  The  first 
twenty  miles  carbohydrates 
are  burned  and  then  the  body 
switches  to  fats." 

Chaffin's  original  goal  for 
the  Marine  Corps  Marathon 
was  to  reach  the  18-mile  mark 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  He 
hung  in  and  finished  5001  out 
of  12,000  in  4  hours  and  10 
minutes.  "The  weather  was 
wet  and  windy  and  (because 
of  the  numbers)  there  was  a 
lot  of  weaving  in  and  out." 
Chaffin  enjoyed  the  contrast 
of  the  two  races,  yet  feels  that 
marathons  are  out  of  his 
system  for  a  while.  "I  was 
beat,  but  I  learned  so  much.  It 
was  a  survival  run  and  I  had 
no  reserve  energy.  What  I  felt 
at  the  20-mile  mark  in  last 
week's  run,  I  felt  at  the  10  in 
Sunday's  race." 

It's  amazing  how  a  strict 
diet  and  a  weekend  can  take  a 
mild-mannered  librarian  out 
of  his  serene  environment 
and  transport  him  into  the 
grueling  and  demanding 
world  of  marathoning. 


photo  by  Sarali  K  LeU)  iv 

Johnny  Wagner  prepares  to  return  ball  to  Paul  Bishop  at  volleyball  Intramurals. 

Intramurals  offer  camaraderie 


by  Paul  Thesiger 

The  ZTA's,  The  Motley 
Crew,  The  Royal  Court  and 
the  Alpha  Babies,  are  the  four 
teams  competing  in  the  in- 
tramural women's  round 
robin  volleyball  tournament. 

The  intramurals,  initiated 
by  dance  counselor  Karin 
Smith,  is  considered  an  ex- 
tracurricular fifth  course  pat- 
terned after  Ivy  League  Col- 
leges. 


The  competition  is  in  its  se- 
cond week  with  two  matches 
nightly,  starting  at  7  p.m.  The 
matches  are  decided  by  the 
best  two  of  three  games,  and 
are  played  to  fifteen  points. 

"The  games  are  com- 
petitive and  fun  and  provide  a 
good  opportunity  for  girls  to 
meet  one  another,"  says  Kim 
Madigan.  a  hitter  for  the  W.C. 
varsity  volleyball  team  and 
an    official    for    the    tourna- 


ment. 

Linda  Anders,  team  cap- 
tarn  of  the  Motley  Crew,  com- 
mented, "Intramurals  pro- 
vide friendly  competition  for 
students  who  don't  have  the 
time  to  spend  on  inter- 
collegiate sports."  Madigan 
mdicated  that  talent  scouting 
for  the  varsity  team  is  a  fac- 
tor, but  fun  and  camaraderie 
are  the  main  aims  of  in- 
tramurals. 


Make  the  crash  of  '29  look  good 


Willi  a  Maciiitosh^you  can  make  ainihing 
look  good.  W'liether  it  be  temi  papers,  thesis  p:ipers 
or  presentations. 

Because  with  programs  like  Microsoft" 
Chart,  wlietlier  you're  drawing  charts  or  drawing 
conclusions,  you  Ciui  combine  text  and  graphics 
to  illustrate  your  ideas  like  they've  never  been 
illustrated  before. 

Tliat's  just  one  example  of  how  Macintosh 
lielps  students  work  smarter  quicker  and  more 
creativeh'.And  tlie  beaut}'  of  Macintosh  is,  you 
don't  have  to  know  diddley  about  computers  to 
ii.se  one. 

Tlie  point  being,  a  Macintosh      _^ 
can  make  a  lot  of  things  look  good. 
Including  vou. 
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Student  struck  in  crosswalk 


by  Sue  Ue  Pasquale 

Senior  Becky  Powell  was 
struck  by  an  automobile  last 
Friday  night,  November  8,  as 
she  attempted  to  cross  Route 
IVi,  Washington  Avenue,  us- 
ing the  crosswalk. 

She  was  transported  im- 
mediately to  Kent  and 
Queen's  Hospital  and  then 
flown  to  the  shock  trauma 
unit  in  Baltimore.  Powell  was 
released  the  following  day  to 
igo  home,  escaping  the  acci- 
dent with  a  mild  concussion, 
ihair-Iine  fractured  pelvis  and 
(acial  lacerations. 

Senior  Liz  Pearson,  just  in- 
ches from  Powell  when  she 
was  struck,  remembers  the 
acrident  in  detail.  Both 
women  left  the  dining  hall 
about  6:40  p.m.  with  three 
other  friends.  All  five  ap- 
proached the  crosswalk  from 
the  firelane,  with  Powell 
leading  the  group  and  Pear- 
son slightly  behind  her. 

They  watched  as  the  car  in 
tile  opposite  northbound  lane 


stopped  then  glanced  left  to 
check  the  southbound  traffic. 
"We  thought  he  was  stopp- 
ing," related  Pearson,  "We 
were  in  the  middle  of  his  lane 
(in  the  crosswalk)...  then  all  I 
can  remember  seeing  was  his 
headlights." 

Chestertown  police  report 
that  the  driver  of  the  car  was 
59-year-old  Ross  F.  Mark  of 
Washington.  D.C.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  accident 
disclosed  that  "speed  was  not 
a  factor,  nor  was  alcohol."  a 
police  department  spokesper- 
son said  Wednesday.  No 
charges  have  been  brought  by 
either  party. 

After  her  release  last  Satur- 
day, Powell  returned  to  her 
home  in  Butler,  New  Jersey, 
where  the  21-year-old  art  ma- 
jor  spent  the  week 
recuperating.  She  plans  to 
return  to  Chestertown  on  Sun- 
day, Pearson  said. 

Powell  is  the  second  stu- 
dent to  be  struck  in  the 
crosswalk  since  1984.  After 
the     accident,     the    State 


Highway  Authority  respond- 
ed to  intense  pressures  from 
the  College  by  erecting  a 
blinking  amber  light  and 
establishing  one  central 
crosswalk. 

Despite  the  most  recent  ac- 
cident, "What  we  have  there 
is  the  best  solution  to  the  pro- 
blem. That's  been  determin- 
ed by  professionals  in  the 
field,"  maintained  Jim 
Quinn,  assistant  to  the  vice 
president.  He  added  that  an 
overpass  is  not  viable  since 
students  would  not  take  the 
time  to  use  it. 

Quinn  urged  students  to  be 
more  cautious  when  crossing 
the  road.  "I  think  that  a  lot  of 
the  kids  have  a  false  sense  of 
security,"  he  said. 

Dean  Mclntire  agreed,  say- 
ing "Students  are  too  naive. 
They  assume  that  cars  are 
going  to  stop  and  don't  look 
closely  enough...  As  a 
motorist  I  know  that's  a  bad 
intersection,  at  dusk  par- 
ticularly." 


Organizations  granted  IVIacintoslies 


by  Michael  Rudin 
Recently,  a  committee, 
consisting  of  faculty 
members  Dr.  Horsley,  Dr. 
Cades,  Dr.  Gillin,  Dr.  Spilich, 
and  Dr.  Roat,  administrators, 
two  students,  Paul  Bishop, 
Bill  Tubbs,  and  Dean  Baer, 
reviewed  18  requests  for 
Macintosh  computers. 

Those  who  applied  were 
grouped  under  three 
categories  —  faculty 
members,  student  organiza- 
tions, and  "other,"  which 
were  largely  administrative 
personnel. 

The  written  applications 
simply  stated  the  individual's 
or  group's  need  for  a  com- 
puter and  an  explanation  of 
how  the  computer  would  be 
used. 


Some  requests  were 
granted:  others  were  refused. 
The  SGA  and  the  Elm  were 
each  awarded  systems. 
Another  Macintosh  will  be 
placed  in  the  O'Neill  Literary 
House.  Dr.  Maloney  and  Pro- 
fessor Clarke  asked  that  two 
computers  be  placed  in  Gib- 
son Fine  Arts  Center,  but  the 
Center  received  only  one.  "If 
we  find  that  one  is  not  enough 
in  Gibson,  then  we'll  give 
them  another  one,"  explained 
Dean  Baer. 

If  the  Fine  Arts  building 
discovers  that  it  needs 
another  computer,  it  may 
have  to  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  academic  year,  because 
presently  there  is  no  longer  a 
budget  for  computers. 


A  trustee,  Mr.  Beck,  has 
awarded  the  college  two 
grants  of  $75,000  each,  which 
are  to  be  matched  by  the  col- 
lege. The  first  grant  has  been 
matched  already.  That 
money  has  been  spent  on  the 
academic  computer  center, 
the  purchase  of  a  wide 
screen,  which  amplifies  a 
Macintosh  screen  for 
classroom  purposes,  the 
hard-wiring  of  the  Cullen 
Complex  for  computers,  and 
the  costs  of  the  computer  link 
with  Dartmouth  College. 

The  second  grant  has  yet  to 
be  matched.  When  it  is  mat- 
ched, however,  the  commit- 
tee will  again  allow  the  cam- 
pus community  to  submit  re- 
quests for  computers. 
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Dr.  Margaret  Horsley,  Sociology  Department  Chairman,  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

Horsley  to  retire 


by  Regina  Pepper 

At  the  end  of  this  academic 
year,  Dr.  Margaret  Horsley, 
chairman  of  the  Sociology 
Department,  will  retire  after 
29  years  of  service  to  the  col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Horsley  came  to 
Washington  College  in  1956. 
She  specializes  in  the  field  of 
anthropology  and  ethnology 
in  the  far  East  and  southeast 
Asia.  Despite  having  no  for- 
mal training  in  sociology  she 
has  learned  to  teach  sociology 
courses  since  she  has  been 
here.  Dr.  Horsley  also  taught 
at  Hofstra  University  for 
three  years. 

When  asked  about  her 
retirement,  she  stated  that  at 
age  66,  "it  was  a  good  idea." 
Her  plans  after  retirement  in- 
clude research  and  travel. 

Horsley  is  not  only  actively 
involved  in  the  Sociology 
department,   but  also  in  the 


International  Relations 
department.  Always  soft 
spoken  and  modest,  she  has 
earned  the  respect  of  her  col- 
leagues by  encouraging  her 
students  to  excel  in  their 
scholastic  endeavors.  The 
college  hopes  to  persuade  her 
to  continue  teaching  one 
course  a  year  after  her  retire- 
ment. 

As  of  now,  there  are  no  im- 
mediate candidates  for 
Horsley's  replacement,  but  a 
selective  search  will  begin 
this  tall.  Dr.  Stephen  Cades' 
statement  may  well  reflect 
the  feelings  of  all  faculty 
members,  "I've  found  her  to 
be  wise,  thoughtful  and  com- 
passionate with  students,  col- 
leagues, and  the  administra- 
tion. It's  hard  to  imagine 
Washington  College  without 
Dr.  Horsley's  quiet  voice  urg- 
ing us  towards  both  ex- 
cellence and  civility." 


Freshmen  may  need  to  devote  more  time  to  study 


Transition  to  college 
can  be  difficult 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 
When  freshmen,  transfers  and 
academic  probation  students  went  to 
their  mailboxes  and  foimd  their 
midterm  progress  report,  many 
wanted  to  toss  them  in  the  trash  with 
the  rest  of  tlie  mail  the  college  sends. 
Sixty  freslimen  found  this  idea 
especially  tempting:  they  received 
two  or  more  grades  of  a  "D"  or  below. 


According  to  Associate  Dean  Alice 
Berry,  these  grades,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear on  a  student's  permanent  record, 
are  expected  to  improve  and  are  a 
reflection  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
transition  from  high  school  to  college. 

"They're  coming  from  a  very  con- 
trolled, hour-by-hour  schedule,"  she 
said.  "It's  a  total  mirror  reversal  (in 
college).  The  hours  in  class  go  down 
and  the  hours  of  study  time  go  up. " 

The  percentage  of  frestunen  having 
"academic  difficulty"  is  consistent 
with  the  20-25%  with  similar  problems 
in  previous  classes.  Berry  said.  One- 
hundred-twenty  students  out  of  the  250 


member  class  of  1989  (48%)  received 
at  least  one  grade  of  "D"  or  below. 

Last  fall,  21  freshmen  were  placed 
on  Academic  Probation  after  the  first 
semester  and  37  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  as  Berry  emphasized,  23  freshmen 
made  the  Dean's  List  each  semester. 

A  survey  taken  of  incoming 
Washington  College  freshmen  seems 
to  explain  why  some  students  achieve 
poor  results  during  their  first  year  in 
college.  In  the  1984  entering  class,  56% 
reported  that  they  had  studied  for 
fewer  than  five  hours  a  week  in  high 
school  and  21%  expected  to  spend 
fewer  than  8  hours  a  week  studying  in 


college. 

"This  correlates  fairly  well  with  the 
25%  with  two  grades  of  "D"  or 
below ,"  B  erry  pointed  out,  adding  that 
the  Four  Course  Plan  to  which  WC 
subscribes  assumes  that  a  student 
spends  ten  study  hours  per  course  per 
week. 

Berry,  who  interviews  AP  students 
to  help  them  determine  the  causes  of 
their  poor  performance,  recommends 
a  minimum  of  25  hours  a  week  of 
study  time. 

Some   freshmen   blame   their   low 

grades  on  an  inability  to  spend  much 

time  studying.        „     ,.        .         „„„j 
Continued  on  page  4 
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Working  out  tlie  l<inl<s 

This  year,  every  sophomore  is  required  to  take  the 
new  Sophomore  Writing  Seminar.  This  program  is  the 
faculty's  and  the  administration's  move  to  improve 
students'  writing  skills. 

Certainly,  we  are  all  here  to  learn  and  improve  skills 
we  have  not  mastered  —  that  is  the  purpose  of  college. 
The  College  offers  countless  opportunities  to  grow,  but 
what  about  this  new  requirement? 

Generally,  no  one  resents  the  college's  specific  effort 
to  help  students  with  their  writing.  However,  despite  the 
administration's  assurances,  the  writing  seminar  is  a 
burden  to  the  students  —  a  burden  some  do  not  want  to 
accept.  Complaints  range  from  "I  don't  have  any 
papers  to  bring  to  class"  to  "It's  a  waste  of  time."  What 
is  wrong? 

The  basic  problem  is  mixing  students  with  extremely 
varied  writing  abilities.  In  the  same  seminar,  there  are 
students  who  have  trouble  writing  a  complete  sentence 
and  students  who  are  winning  literary  awards,  having 
their  writings  published. 

Perhaps  students  could  have  their  writing  abilities 
tested  at  the  beginning  of  their  sophomore  year  and  then 
be  organized  into  levels  according  to  their  talents.  The 
scheduling  would  be  more  difficult,  to  be  sure,  but 
students  would  be  more  cooperative  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly learn  more,  among  peers  who  are  academically 
able  to  offer  constructive  criticisms.  Students  who  need 
additional  aid  could  then  be  given  more  attention  by  this 
homogenization,  and  no  one  would  feel  so  uncomfortable 
criticizing  other's  work,  as  is  the  case  now. 

Other  students  suggest,  however,  that  it  is  the  in- 
dividual student's  responsibility  to  seek  the  help  if  he 
needs,  or  wants,  it.  Why  must  the  College  force  people  to 
participate  if  the  students  themselves  choose  not  to  pur- 
sue help?  Requirements  always  breed  unwillingness  in 
students  and  detract  from  a  program's  efficiency. 
Students  should  be  allowed  to  accept  the  consequences 
for  determining  the  course  of  their  own  education, 
however  they  choose  to  determine  it. 

Students  with  exceptional  English  grades  or  those 
that  prove  their  writing  proficiency  could  test  out  of  the 
program  completely.  Or,  why  can't  the  decision  be  left 
to  each  professor's  discretion  to  send  their  writers  to  the 
writing  lab? 

If  one  student  can  think  of  these  suggestions,  I  think 
that  those  people  charged  with  evaluating  the 
Sophomore  Writing  Seminar's  success  could  find  some 
other  ways  to  help  students  improve  their  writing. 
Regardless  of  the  College's  admirable  intentions,  unless 
the  students  believe  in  the  program,  it  will  never  work. 


■  Audra  M.  Philippon 
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letters  to  the  editor: 


iVIotorist  concerned  about  safety 


To  the  Editor: 

Last  week  I  began,  but  did 
not  finish  because  of  the  press 
of  other  matters,  a  letter  to 
the  editor  about  the  use  —  and 
misuse  —  of  the  Washington 
Avenue  crosswalk.  Today  I 
read  in  the  Kent  County 
News  about  yet  another 
tragic  pedestrian-auto  colli- 
sion there  and  wish  I'd  sent 
that  letter.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  most 
recent  episode,  but  students 
must  become  aware  that 
both  pedestrians  and  drivers 
have  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities at  marked 
crosswalks. 

Too  many  times  in  recent 
months,   I  as  a  driver  have 
been  shaken  by  the  behavior 
of  some  students  at  this  main 
crosswalk.  In  fact,  the  situa- 
tion seems  to  have  worsened 
within   the   last   year,    after 
yellow  lights,  additional  war- 
ning signs,  and  bolder  pave- 
ment markings  were  added. 
Although  drivers  in  fact  are 
better    warned    as    they    ap- 
proach  a    potentially   hazar- 
dous    situation,     perhaps 
students  have  become  over- 
confident,   believing   that   no 
matter    how    they     use    the 
crosswalk,    drivers    will    be 
able  to  accommodate  them  — 
after    all.    they    have    been 
warned.  Despite  the  warning 
devices,  however,  pedestrian 
and  driver  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities at  this  crosswalk  are 
no  different  from  those  at  a 
minimally     marked 
crosswalk,  such  as  at  the  cor- 
ner     of     Campus     and 
Washington  Avenues. 

On  several  occasions  I  have 
been  almost  on  top  of  the 
marked  area  only  to  realize 
that  a  student  noted  moments 
earlier    walking     down     the 


sidewalk  from  Reid  Hall  has 
reached  the  curb  with  no  in- 
tention of  breaking  stride.  Ob- 
viously unwilling  to  pit  my 
large  vehicle  against  a 
defenseless  pedestrian  to  pro- 
ve a  point,  I  have  stood  on  the 
brakes  and  managed  to  stop, 
even  receiving  a  glare  from 
the  student.  On  several  occa- 
sions a  student  has  stepped 
suddenly  from  the  curb  while 
holding  up  a  hand,  policeman- 
Hke,  to  stop  oncoming  traffic 
I  might  have  been  able  to 
stop,  but  what  about  a  car 
following  closely,  perhaps  too 
closely  behind  me,  or  even 
worse,  a  large  truck? 

As  I  understand  the 
crosswalk  law  in  Maryland,  a 
pedestrian  is  to  wait  for  a 
reasonable  break  in  traffic 
before  beginning  a  crossing  in 
a  marked  crosswalk.  Ap- 
proaching vehicles  then  are 
to  slow  or  stop,  as  necessary, 
to  allow  him  to  cross  safely.  A 
driver  may  choose  to  stop 
when  he  sees  pedestrians  on 
the  curb  waiting  to  cross. 
This  is  a  nice  courtesy,  but  it 
is  not  required  of  the  driver 
when  he  is  part  of  closely 
moving  traffic.  Students 
ought  to  be  sure  a  driver  in- 
tends to  stop  before  tiring  of 
the  wait  and  sallying  forth. 
None  of  us  likes  to  wait  for 
passing  traffic,  but 
sometimes  it  must  be  done, 
despite  being  late  for  a  class, 
catching  up  with  friends,  or 
whatever. 

Conversely,  I'm  sure  most 
students  have  seen  rude, 
dangerous  drivers  challenge 
pedestrians  in  the  crosswalk 
when  the  pedestrians  in  fact 
had  the  right  of  way  and  it 
was  the  responsibility  of  the 
drivers  to  stop.  It  can  hardly 
lie  said  that  it  has  been  only 


students  at  fault  at  this  cross- 
ing. But  please  keep  in  mind 
that  pedestrians  have  respon- 
sibilities, too. 

I  urge  students  to 
remember  that  not  only  local 
people  travel  the  college 
stretch  of  Washington 
Avenue.  They  may  be  alert  to 
the  possibility  of  unpredic- 
table pedestrian  behavior 
there.  However,  out-of- 
towners,  though  noting  the 
warning  signs  and  lights, 
may  not  be  aware  of  what 
might  happen  to  them  just 
ahead  and  are  less  prepared 
to  stop  suddenly. 

I  do  not  know  what  feasibly 
can  be  done  physically  to  im- 
prove the  safety  of  this  cross- 
ing. I  have  just  about  conclud- 
ed that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
more  signs  and  lights,  or  even 
a  stoplight,  but  rather  a  mat- 
ter of  better  pedestrian 
education.  Presumably  we  all 
as  children  were  taught  how 
to  cross  streets;  perhaps  a 
■refresher  course"  is  in  order 
from  time  to  time. 

I'm  sure  we  can  all  agree 
that  these  crosswalk  ac- 
cidents must  stop,  but  it  will 
happen  only  when  both 
pedestrians  and  drivers  exer- 
cise their  responsibilities  as 
well  as  their  rights. 

Margaret  Fallaw 


Kudos  given 

THANK  YOU! 
To  all  members  of  the 
Washington  College  com- 
munity who  helped  make  the 
November  9th  Open  House  a 
memorable  occasion  tor  our 
many  visitors. 

Kevin  Coveney 
Director  of  Admissions 
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When  walking  with  others  make  them  stop,  look 


doesn't  help 
you  one  littlf 
bit  when  yq 
are  lying 
shoe 
trauma 
hanging  onto 
your  life." 


Ideally,  the  best  way  to  make  the 
crosswalk  safer  would  be  to  change  it 
physically  in  some  way.  It  would  be  great  if 
we  could  have  a  stop  light,  or  if  the  state 
constructed  some  speed  bumps,  or  it  the 
school  built  an  overpass  over  route  213,  but 
those  ideas  have  already  been  suggested, 
and  proven  not  to  be  feasible.  Since  route 


Cindy  Rae 

213  is  a  "state"  highway,  lights  or  speed 
bumps  can  not  be  put  in.  Even  if  an  over- 
pass were  built,  students  would  probably 
run  across  the  road  rather  than  bother  with 
the  overpass. 


With  these  avenues  exhausted  we  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  the  current  situation.  One 
thing  that  might  be  done  is  to  have  the 
police  periodically  issue  citations  to  people 
who  speed  through  the  crosswalk.  This 
might  keep  the  "townies"  more  alert  to  the 
situation.  Yet,  the  best  way  to  make  the 
crosswalk  safer  is  through  the  students. 
Too  often  I  see  students  go  through  the 
,  crosswalk,  never  looking  to  see  whether  or 
not  cars  are  stopping.  Legally,  the  cars 
have  to  stop  if  someone  is  in  the  crosswalk, 
but  students  have  to  realize  they  are  not  in- 
vincible just  because  they  are  in  a 
crosswalk  with  a  flashing  light. 

The  law  doesn't  help  you  one  little  bit 
when  a  car  plows  into  you.  The  law  doesn't 
help  you  one  little  bit  when  you  are  lying  in 
shock  trauma  hanging  onto  your  life.  And 
the  law  doesn't  help  you  one  little  bit  when 
you  are  in  therapy  for  six  months  trying  to 


get  some  movement  back  in  your  leg.  Sure, 
maybe  the  law  will  help  you  sue  someone 
after  they  hit  you,  but  the  law  doesn't  help 
you  one  little  bit  if  you're  dead. 

If  everyone  would  take  just  a  couple  of 
extra  seconds  to  pause,  and  look  both  ways, 
and  make  sure  the  cars  are  stopping,  then 
the  crosswalk  would  be  ten  times  safer. 

Resident  Assistants  might  start  giving 
out  fines  to  people  who  are  reckless  when 
using  the  crosswalk.  But  everyone  should 
watch  out  tor  each  other.  When  you  are 
walking  with  other  people,  make  sure 
everyone  stops  and  looks  before  crossing. 
This  doesn't  mean  the  crosswalk  would  be 
100%  safe,  but  it  would  improve  everyone's 
safety  a  great  deal. 


Cindy     Rae    is    a     junior    major    in 
economics. 


ISSUE: 


What  should  be  done  to  make  the 
crosswalk  safer? 


campus  voices 


by  bill  fassett 


■elly  Lamoree 
Beacon,  NY 
Sophoniore 


"Well,  they  could  reroute 
213  or  else  they  could  have 
cars  stop  at  a  certain  point 
to  discharge  the 
passengers  who  would  be 
flown  over  campus  to 
another  point,  where  they 
would  be  reunited  with 
their  vehicles." 


Rebecca  Smith 
Upper  Marlboro,  MD 
Senior 


"Signs  should  be  put  up 
before  the  crosswalk  to 
warn  cars  of  pedestrians. 
Also,  the  bushes  need  to  be 
trimmed  or  cut  down  in 
order  to  give  the  vehicles  a 
better  view  of  students  ap- 
proaching  the  crosswalk." 


Jef  Downer 

Havre  de  Grace,  MD 

Sophomore 


"I  think  that  a  better 
lighting  system  or  maybe 
a  crossover  bridge  should 
be  part  of  the  future  for 
this  school." 


John  Kelly 
Timonium,  MD 
Junior 

"I  feel  that  coming  south 
on  213,  the  drivers  could 
use  another  warning  hght 
to  let  them  know  that  a 
pedestrian  crosswalk  is 
around  the  bend.  This 
would  help  slow  traffic 
down  around  the  school, 
thus  making  it  safer  to 
cross."  


Sherri  Duffield 
Toms  River,  N J 
Sophomore 

"If  more  signs  and  better 
lighting  were  posted  to 
warn  both  the  students  and 
the  drivers  it  would  make 
it  safer  for  both  of  them. 
The  drivers  should  realize, 
however,  that  the 
crosswalk  is  there  and  in 
constant  use  and  that  they 
should  be  alert  to  students 
crossing." 


As  we  stride  toward  the  crosswalk  our  minds  are  busy 


Since  my  first  year  at  Washington  Col- 
lege, two  students  have  been  struck  by  traf- 
fic while  crossing  Rt  213.  The  first  accident 
(Fall  '&?)  sparked  student  protest  and  a 
"sit-in"  on  213  which  resulted  in  a  larger, 
more  defined  crosswalk  for  students.  The 
second  and  very  recent  accident  seems  to 
have  impressed  upon  many  minds  the  ques- 
tion "Just  how  sate  is  it  to  cross  Rt.  213?" 
Pedestrians  and  motorists  alike  must  be 
safety  conscious  when  approaching  the 
state  highway's  crosswalk.  Let's  cross  the 
walk  together  and  see... 

As  we  stride  toward  the  crosswalk  via  the 
fire  lane,  our  minds  are  busied  with  the 
class  that  Just  let  out,  the  meeting  that 
we're  late  for,  or  the  bed  that  awaits. 
Regardless  of  what  is  on  our  minds,  it  is 
■ihat  IS  not  on  our  minds  that  we  need  be 
aware  of  As  we  approach  the  crosswalk, 
we  suddenly  remember  the  rule  that  we 
had  to  recite  as  children  if  we  wanted  to  go 
out  and  play:  "stop,  look,  and  hsten!"  We 


stop.  Crosswalk  ornot,  wouldn't  we  stop? 

As  we  go  to  look  we  realize  that  we  must 
get  to  the  edge  of  the  road  to  get  a  clear 
view.  Cars  that  notice  us  come  to  an  abrupt 
halt:  they  know  that  the  "right  of  way" 
belongs  to  the  pedestrian  by  law.  We 
acknowledge  the  drivers  and  cross.  Upon 
reaching  our  destination,  the  east  side  of 
.■?™'-.5-^  s/iare  the  opinion  that  if  the  grass 

Chip  MacLeod 


embankments  were  levelled  and  the  area  in 
front  of  Ried  Hall  was  cleared  and  lighted. 
then  potential  "crossv.alkers"  could  be 
sooner  noticed  bv  :■.-_  :  -r:-;'^  7:  :i,:;j:::^ 
busy  a  highway  MD  213  is,  and  that  the 
decision  belongs  to  the  State  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, we  perish  the  thought  of  a 
stop  light  or  pedestrian  push  light.  Upon 
entering  the  dorm  we  hear  the  screeeech  of 


tires.  We  turn  and  see  a  truck  stopped,  par- 
tially in  the  crosswalk  markings,  as  a  stu- 
dent make  his  way  across.  We  wonder...  did 
the  motorist  not  notice  the  pedestrian  or  did 
the  pedestrian  not  notice  the  truck  ? 

The  "walk  to  the  crosswalk"  may  seem 
silly  or  come  across  as  cold  hearted,  but 
these  are  real  steps  taken  by  Washington 
College  students  every  day.  When  even 
local  emergency  authorities,  including  the 
rescue  squads  and  fire  departments  con- 
sider the  crosswalk  a  hazardous  intersec- 
tion, then  it  is  time  to  rekindle  the 
awareness  of  safety  on  both  the  part  of  the 
pedestrians  and  the  motorists.  Maybe 
motorists  need  to  be  reminded  that  a  yellow 
flashins  lisht  means  "sloooow"  down  and  a 

■    --         '.   -■'''^-;^'ai::i-!i^itn^S/OP 

And  maybe  pedestrians  need  remind 
themselves  to  stop,  look,  and  listen.  Life's  a 
two  way  street. 

Chip  MacLeod  is  a  senior  majoring  in 
political  science  and  philosophy. 


JJOW 

safe  is  it  to 
ccoss  Rt. 
213?...  Let's 
cross  it 
together  and 
see..." 
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Sophomores  participate 
in  writing  seminars 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 

In  the  last  eight  to  ten 
years,  there  has  been  a 
general  consensus  among  the 
faculty  and  administration 
that  students'  writing  skills 
are  declining.  The  incipient 
sophomore  Writing  Seminar 
requirement  is  the  college's 
attempt  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  Writing  I,ab  itself, 
where  the  seminars  are  held, 
has  been  a  parttime  pilot  pro- 
gram for  only  three  years. 
The  lab  offered  students  one- 
on-one  tutorials,  completely 
voluntary,  to  those  students 
seeking  help  in  writing  their 
papers,  resumes  and  theses. 

Last  spring,  the  entire 
faculty  voted  to  change  the 
program  to  one  mandatory 
semester  for  all  sophomores 
and,  this  spring  they  will  vote 
again  to  add  an  additional 
semester  for  juniors.  The 
plans  are  virtually  concrete. 
Mrs.  Alice  Goodfellow,  one  of 
the  three  writing  tutors  says, 
"...We  expect  to  inaugurate 
the  Junior  Writing  Seminars 
next  year." 

Ideally,  the  seminars  are 
scheduled  to  meet  bi-monthly 
and  six  students  are  to  sit  and 
critique  each  other's  writing. 
Two  problems  have  already 
arisen:  attendance  and 
writing  samples. 

Goodfellow  explains,  'It  is 
human  tendency  to  forget  to 
come  (to  this  seminar)  since 
we  meet  only  every  other 
week,"  and  students  often  do 


not  show  up.  Also, 
theoretically,  the  program 
forces  students  to  start  work- 
ing on  their  long-term  paper 
assignments  early.  However, 
students  often  do  not  have 
writing  samples  to  bring  to 
class  with  them,  participants 
maintain. 

The  program  expects  every 
student  to  offer  constructive 
suggestions  to  the  particular 
author  on  how  to  improve  his 
work.  Students  from  varied 
academic  backgrounds  and 
extremely  varied  literary 
abilities  simply  don't  par- 
ticipate the  way  the  program 
intends,  Goodfellow  admit- 
ted. Sophomore  Peter  Gaines 
explained,  U  won't  work 
unless  the  students  are  com- 
fortable with  each  other,  and 
they    just    aren't." 

Other  students  disagree 
with  the  whole  existence  of 
the  program.  Erin  Patterson 
and  Patty  Wiencke  state; 
"It's  just  a  waste  of  time." 
Patterson  continued,  "Often 
people  simply  bring  in  papers 
they've  already  passed  in  and 
many  students  don't  like  hav- 
ing their  peers  read  their 
work." 

Goodfellow  defends  the 
seminar  faithfully,  "Eveiy 
writer  can  improve."  Just 
five  weeks  into  the  program, 
she  claims,  "We  can  already 
see  tremendous  progress  in 
the  writing  samples  and 
generally  students'  grades 
should  be  going  up." 
Continued  on  page  11 


Membars  of  th.  DPO  Organization  donala  thair  tima  to  working  »lth  tha  ratsrded  adultaal  Angal'i  HoloVon^W^ahPn'g'ioT"' 

DPO's  lend  hand  to  community 


There's  a  new  club  on  campus  -  the 
DPO's.  Formerly  a  Greek  fraternity,  the 
coed  organization  was  designed  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  WC  students  and  the 
Chestertown  community. 

Delta  Pi  Omega  started  in  1980  with  just 
five  members.  After  a  strong  drive  this  fall, 
membership  has  grown  to  thirty. 

The  Greek  letters  serve  only  as  the 
group's  name  now  that  all  students  are 
welcome  to  apply  for  membership.  The 
DPO's  received  $50  from  the  SGA 
Organizations  Committee  and  therefore 
have  opened  their  doors  to  all.  Any  student 
interested  in  joining  DPO's  should  contact 
Darlene  Gencavage-President,  Larry 
Boehim-Vice-President,  Janet  Simms- 
Treasurer,  Alison  Shorter-Secretary  or 
Lisa  Wunderlich-Public  Relations. 
Membership  is  determined  at  the  discre- 
tion of  present  DPO's. 


Freshmen  work  to  improve  grades 


The  club's  major  funtion  is  working  with 
mentally  retarded  adults  through  the 
Chestertown  organization  "Angel's 
Haven."  Three  DPO  members  play  games 
rent  movies,  take  walks  or  simply  converse 
with  the  handicapped  citizens  each  week 
"The  people  at  "Angel's  Haven"  really 
look  forward  to  our  visits,"  testified  Jill 
Slater,  senior. 

"DPO's  do  have  their  share  of  fun,"  ex- 
plains Lisa  Wunderlich,  junior.  DPO's 
throw  parties,  usually  before  special  events 
on  campus  like  the  Birthday  Ball.  Members 
have  even  arranged  a  "Happy  Hour" 
before  dinner  on  Fridays  in  the  Chapter 
room  on  the  first  floor  of  Caroline  Hall.  On 
October  30,  the  club  sponsored  a  tea  for  the 
faculty  and  administration  and  they  hope  to 
host  several  receptions  after  campus  plays. 

Nearly  all  students  are  eligible  to  join  the 
DPO  ranks.  Wunderlich  said,  "We'll  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you ! " 


Continued  from  page  1 

■I'm  very  excited  and 
eager  to  do  better,"  said  one 
male  freshman,  who  at- 
tributes his  two  "D's"  to  his 
extracurricular  involvement. 
Since  one  of  his  obligations 
ended,  however,  he  sees  im- 
provement in  his  work. 

Another  student,  who  drop- 
ped economics  due  to  low 
grades,  claimed,  "The  con- 
cepts just  didn't  sink  in;  there 
was  a  lot  of  material. ' ' 

Increased  study  time  and 
organization  can  bring  up 
such  grades.  Berry  said.  She 
suggested  that  students  read 
the  two  articles  on  coping 
with  college  pressures  writ- 
ten by  junior  Sara  Welch  and 
senior  Zoe  Lynne  Weil  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  Elm. 

As  Berry  pointed  out, 
students    can    expect    grade 


point  averages  to  increase 
with  time.  The  freshmen 
class  average  of  2.2  rises  to 
2.4  in  the  sophomore  year,  2.6 
in  the  junior  year,  and  then  2.8 
in  the'senior  year. 

Ray  Mull,  Associate 
Registrar,  encourages 
academically  troubled 
students  to  seek  help  through 
their  advisor,  professors,  the 


Student  Affairs  Office  or  the 
Dean's  Office.  The  Study 
Skills  Center  and  the  Writing 
Lab  are  also  open  to  students 
seeking  academic  support. 

"Washington  College  is 
selective  in  its  admission," 
said  Mull.  "The  students 
would  not  have  been  accepted 
if  the  college  did  not  think 
they  could  do  the  work." 
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Christmas  is  coming! 

time  to  get  ready 

paintings  •  sculpture 

baskets  •  pottery 

jewelry  •  woolens 

'  classes  ' 

117S.CR0SSST. 

CHESTERTOWN.  MD  21620 

778-3483 


337%  High  Street,  Chestertown,  MD  •  778-4900 

Serving  Breakfast,  Lunch, 

Dinner  £r  Cocif  tails 

Lounge  Specials 

Daily  Happy  Hour  5-7  p.m. 

Monday  Night  Football,  9  p.m.  till 

.40'  Drafts 

$1.00  Shooters 

Tuesday,  Shooters  75' 

Wednesday,  Ladies'  Nite 

Thursday,  WC  Night 

happy  hour  prices 

till  midnight 

Friday,  Complementary  hors  d'oeuvres 

with  Happy  Hour 

-  WehaveM.T.V.  - 
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MPEBiAiBiimeBooM 

A  TRADITIONAL 
THANKSGIVING  DINNER 

Thursday,  November  28 

12  Noon -4:00  p.m. 

$17.50 

•  Champagne 

•  Relish  Trays 

•  Oysters  On  The  Half  Shell 

•  Turkey  with  Dressing 

t  Glazed  Smithfield  Ham  •  Brioche  &  Oyster  Pudding 
■  Srussel  Sprouts  •  Buttered  Spinach 

•  Sweet  Potato  Souffle  •  Cranberry  Sauce 

•  Homemade  Rolls  and  Biscuits 

•  IVIincemeat,  Pecan,  Pumpkin  and 
Sweet  Potato  Tarts 

For  Reservations  Call  778-5000 

Closed  Sunday  Evenings  & 

All  Day  Monday. 

778-5000 
208  HIGH  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN 
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Reward  offered  for  return  of  sailcloth  banner 

Pavilion 
vandalized 


The  Washington  College 
Rowing  Association  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  offering  a 
reward  of  $100  for  the  safe 
return,  or  for  information 
leading  to  the  safe  return,  of 
its  large  sailcloth  banner. 

The  banner  was  stolen  from 
the  Truslow  Boathouse  on 
Friday  or  Saturday  night  of 
the  Halloween  weekend.  A 
window  of  the  Boathouse  club 


room  was  broken  into  to  af- 
ford entry  into  the  building. 

Deborah  Stoll  78,  President 
of  the  Rowing  Association, 
said  that  the  WCRA  had  no  in- 
terest in  prosecuting  anyone 
for  the  theft.  "We  are  in- 
terested merely  in  the  return 
of  the  flag,  with  no  questions 
asked,"  she  said.  Stoll  sug- 
gested that  the  banner  be 
returned  to  the  Boating  Park 
with  a  note  indicating  where 
the  cash  reward  should  be 
left. 


The  WCRA  banner  hung  in 
the  Truslow  Boathouse  for 
twelve  years.  Originally  the 
flag  of  the  Crew  Club,  the  let- 
ters "WCCC"  were  changed 
to  "WCRA"  after  the  Rowing 
Association  was  organized  in 
1975.  The  flag  has  a  blue 
background,  with  the  letters 
in  four  quadrants  formed  by 
crossed  Washington  College 
oars. 

President  Stoll  noted  that 
the  banner  originally  cost 
$400  and  would  probably  cost 


twice  that  much  to  replace  to- 
day." She  added,  "It's  in- 
conceivable what  satisfaction 
the  flag  could  give  anyone, 
once  the  thrill  of  a  successful 
prank  has  worn  off.  The  ban- 
ner has  meaning  only  to  past 
and  present  members  of  the 
crew.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
it  will  be  returned  very  soon. " 
In  a  separate  incident,  van- 
dals knocked  out  eleven 
screens  in  the  Lelia  Hynson 
Boating  Pavilion  on  Tuesday 
night,     November    5.     Jim 


Quinn,  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president,  said  that  the 
damages  exceed  $80. 

The  Security  Department 
has  three  student  suspects  in 
the  case,  which  has  been 
brought  before  the  Judicial 
Screening  Board. 

Commented  Quinn,  "It's 
another  example  of  a  building 
that's  just  been  renovated 
that's  being  abused  by  some 
students.  It  won't  go  over 
very  well  with  the  Board  (of 
Visitors  and  Governors )." 


by  DarreU  Jester 
The  Washington  College 
Dining  Service  will  hold  its 
traditional  homestyle 
Thanksgiving  dinner  next 
Wednesday,  November  20. 
The  dinner,  to  be  served  from 
4:30  p.m.  to  6:30  p.m.  in  the 
main  dining  room,  boasts  a 
menu  consisting  of  roast 
turkey,  stuffing,  mashed 
potatoes,  gravy,  green  beans, 
hot  rolls,  and  individual  toss- 
ed salads.  To  top  this  entree, 
homemade  pumpkin  pie  will 
be  served  for  dessert. 

This  year,  as  in  previous 
years,  it  is  possible  to  make 
reservations  for  parties  of 
four  or  eight  persons.  To 
reserve  a  table,  pick  up  a 
reservation  slip  from  the 
"Numbers  Lady"  and  fill  out 
the  slip  with  your  name  and 
I.D.  number  as  well  as  the  re- 
maining members  of  your 
party.  You  must  return  the 
reservation  slip  to  the 
"Numbers  Lady"  in  the  Din- 


=  notes  from  the  kitchen: 

ing  Hall  no  later  than  lunch  on 
Tuesday,  November  19. 

A  pre-dinner  reception  for 
all  boarding  students  is 
scheduled  for  3:30  p.m.  at  the 
Student  Center.  From  this 
point  all  students  will  be 
escorted  to  dinner.  Reserved 
tables  will  be  seated  from 
4:30  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  and 
unreserved  tables  will  be 
seated  between  5:30  p.m.  and 
6:30  p.m. 

On  Sunday,  November  24, 
the  WCDS  presents  another 
special  event,  "The  WC  Com- 
munity Brunch."  The  menu 
will  feature:  sticky  buns, 
fresh  fruit,  bacon,  sausage, 
omelet  bar  with  toppings, 
southern  style  hash  browns, 
muffins  with  butter,  jelly, 
marmalade  and  preserves 
and  assorted  beverages.  The 
brunch  will  be  offered  from 
12:00  to  1:30  p.m.  The  cost  of 
the  meal  will  be  $1.75  tor 
boarding  students  and  $3.75 
for  faculty,  staff,  and  guests. 
Reservations  must  be  made 


to  attend  brunch.  Seating 
capacity  is  96  and  reserva- 
tions must  be  made  by  Thurs- 
day, November  21,  by  calling 
778-0160  or  extension  252. 

Starting  this  Sunday,  the 
WCDS  will  be  offering  a 
church  goer's  special.  Every 
Sunday,  from  10:00  to  11:00 
a.m.  the  WCDS  will  offer 
fried  eggs  to  order  for  anyone 
who  would  like  a  hot  meal 
before  church.  This  was  done 
to  accommodate  requests 
from  students  who  wanted  a 
hot  meal  during  continental 
breakfast. 

A  few  reminders:  I.D. 
cards  are  not  transferrable. 
This  means  you  are  not  allow- 
ed to  give  your  I.D.  card  to  so- 
meone else  to  gain  admit- 
tance into  the  Dining  Hall. 
Also,  the  WCDS  does  not 
allow  food  or  drink  from  the 
Dining  Hall.  Please  eat  and 
drink  all  you  like  while  you 
are  in  the  Dining  Hall  but 
please  do  not  take  food  or 
beverage  with  you 


Douglas,  carpenter,  named 
Maintenance  Worker  of  Month 


photo  byJM  Frj^omoni 
Jim  Douglas:  Maintenance  Employee 

of  the  Month. 


Jim  Douglas,  38,  of  Duck 
Neck,  Queen  Anne  County  has 
been  named  maintenance 
worker  of  the  month. 
Douglas,  a  father  of  tour,  has 
worked  for  Washington  Col- 
lege for  almost  three  years. 
He  is  an  all-around  carpenter, 
and  is  responsible  for  putting 
towel  bars  in  the  CuUen  Com- 
plex among  other  things. 

"It's  a  real  nice  place  to 
work  for,  and  the  people  are 
great;  the  atmosphere  is  dif- 
ferent," claims  Douglas.  A 
member  of  the  National 
Guard  and  a  Blue  Grass  affi- 
cionado,  Douglas  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  college 
and  community.  A  one-day 
paid  vacation  is  his  reward 
for  being  chosen  as 
maintenance  worker  of  the 
month. 


Personalize  Your  Gifts 
for  Ctiristmas 

Free  Monogramming 

and 

Free  Gift-Wrapping 

all  This  Month  at 

Brambles 


Menswear 


Downtown 
Chestertown,  Md.  21620 


Phone: 
(301)  778-6090 
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Student  band  prepares  to  rock  C-  House 


by  Thomas  Schuster 
Look  out,  students.  WC's 
own  Jammin '  Band  O '  Boys, 
recently  paroled  from  Dor- 
chester's Psycho  Ward,  is 
coming  at  you  this  Saturday 
night  in  the  C-House.  Opening 
for  Tommy  Conwell's  Young 
Ramblers,  this  student  band 
should,  if  their  October  19th 
gig  in  the  Ward  is  any  indica- 
tion, serve  up  a  foot-stomping 
good  time. 

"We  want  people  to  dance,' 
said    guitarist    Sam    Henze. 


They're  Just 
doin'  that 
rock  &  roll 


making  the  band  gel  —  drtun- 
mer  Rich  Taylor. 

"He  was  a  hit  and  we  jam- 
med," said  Hopkins,  referr- 
ing to  Taylor.  Vocalist  and 
audio  technician  John 
Koehler  called  it  "the  first 
successful,  full  blown  band" 
on  campus  in  recent  years. 

Rehearsals  in  the  basement 
of  West  Hall  had  to  be 
scheduled  so  they  would  not 
conflict  with  classes  held 
there,  as  well  as  around  the 
homework  of  the  musicians. 
"This  school  has  no  place  for 
bands  to  practice."  said  one 
band  member.  Despite  ever- 
present  hassles  from  security 


thang. 


OPENINGS  AVAILABLE 

W.C.  TOUR  GUIDES 

APPLY  NOW!! 

All  students  who 
are  in  good  academic 
standing  and  who 
wish  to  serve  as  tour 
guides  during  the  Spr- 
ing Semester  are  in- 
vited to  apply  for  one 
of  the  available  posi- 
tions. Contact  Mrs. 
Jean  Krauser  in  the 
Adm  issions  Office 
before  November  27. 


guards  and  one  instance  in 
which  a  maid  locked  the 
band's  instruments  in  a  closet 
and  out  of  their  reach,  this 
group  has  put  together  an  act 
well  worth  listening  to. 

"Well  received"  were  the 
words  Henze  used  to  describe 
the  Jammin'  Band  O'  Boys 
performance  in  the  Psycho 
Ward  a  little  less  than  a 
month  ago.  "People  got  off  on 
it,"  he  said. 

In  preparation  for  the 
Psycho  Ward  bash  in  the  Dor- 
chester Commons,  the  band 
borrowed  a  portable  stage 
from  the  WCFS,  got 
amplifiers   together,    set   up 


make-shift  lighting  and  put  on 
a  knock-out  show.  "There 
wasn't  a  foot  in  the  room  that 
wasn't  tapping,"  said  Psycho 
Ward  resident  Will  Hayes. 

The  Jammin'  Band  O' 
Boys  is  looking  forward  to 
giving  Coffe  House  goers  a 
taste  of  basic,  straight  ahead 
rock  &  roll.  'I  think  that  the 
SGA,  in  the  past,  (when  hir- 
ing  bands!  has 
underestimated  the  musical 
tastes  of  the  students,"  said 
vocalist  John  Ciunmings,  who 
by  his  own  confession,  "plays 
a  mean  kazoo."  Fans  of  the 
band  seem  to  be  in  agree- 
ment. Hayes  likes  the  band's 


numbers    because     "it's    not 
just  limited  to  the  top  forty." 

When  they  hit  the  stage  at 
8:30  p.m.  on  Saturday,  the 
band  members,  according  to 
Hopkins,  "want  to  have  fun 
and  want  the  audience  to 
have  fun."  But  most  of  all 
they  hope  that  everyone  who 
isn't  wearing  lead  sneakers  is 
out  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
them  dancing.  Perhaps 
Psycho  Ward  "in-patient" 
Max  Conover,  when  speaking 
of  the  essence  of  a  Jammin' 
Band  O'  Boys,  said  it  best. 
"They're  just  doin'  that  rock 
&  roll  thang." 


The  band's  Saturday  night 
song  line-up  is  still  uncertain, 
but  the  numbers  the  band  has 
performed  in  the  past  are 
sure  to  get  the  audience  out 
on  the  floor.  Hits  from  T/ie 
Rolling  Stones,  Creedence 
Clearwater  Revival,  The 
Allman  Brothers  Band,  and 
The  Eagles,  can  be  expected 
to  emanate  from  the  band's 
amps. 

Although  the  Jammin' 
Band  O'  Boys  plays  pre-70's 
rock  &  roll  almost  exclusive- 
ly, members  are  confident 
that  they  will  appeal  to 
everyone.  "We're  not  a  band 
of  60's  relics,"  stated  the 
group's  bassist,  Tom 
Hopkins.  These  musicians 
say  that  they  have  diverse 
musical  tastes  and 
backgrounds  and  try  to  work 
those  aspects  into  their  show. 
Said  vocalist  Andy  Cameron, 
"We  give  it  an  '80's  twist." 

Two  of  the  musicians, 
Hopkins  and  guitarist  Bob 
Cumiskey,  have  been  struggl- 
ing to  organize  a  band  for 
three  years.  Last  year  Henze 
arrived  with  guitar  case  in 
hand  and  made  the  group  a 
trio.  Arriving  this  September 
was  Cameron  and  the  man 
who     was     instrumental     in 


Ready  to  Jam: 


pholo  by  J.M,  Fragomeni 


A  Jammin'  Band  O'  Boys  in  their  West  Hall  practice  room.  Left  to  Right:  John  Koehler:  vocals/audio, 
John   Cummings:   vocals/Kazoo,   Andy   Cameron:    vocals,    Rich   Taylor:    Drums.    Bob  Cumiskey: 
Guitar,  Sam  Henze:  Guitar,  Linda  Ferguson:  vocals,  and  Tom  Hopkins:  Bass. 


Larrimore's  Store 

Serving  breakfast 

subs  and  sandwiches 

Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 

Kingstown  Chicken 

778-6022  Chicken  Nuggets 


Coley 


Charlie 


Laura 


Ye  Olde  Towne  Barber  &  Stylists 


A&PParkingLot 
Chestertown.  Maryland  21620 


open 
Monday-Saturday 


phone 
778-4771 


R«.  213  South 

Across  from  Bowling  Alley 

Phone:  778-2686 


Hours: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Fri.:  f-5 

Wed.-Thurs.:9-8 

Sat.:  4-12 


EMILY  HAIRDRESSER 


Call  or  Stop  by  for  our 
"Suntana  Sun  System  " 

10  Sessions— $45.00  5  Sessions- 

1  Session  —  $6.00 


$25.00 


A  full  service  salon  featuring 
Redkin  -  Paul  Mitchell  -  Matrix 


The  Elm's  bar  beat 
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photobyJ.M.  Fragomeni 
Amos,    Professor    Day's    Labrador,    Is    well    on    his    way    to    retrieving    his    one 
thousandth  lacrosse  ball. 

Professor  Day's  dog 
possesses  unique  ability 


by  John  A.  Buettner 

The  making  of  history  at 
Washington  College  is  not  just 
confined  to  students  and 
faculty,  but  is  also  a  privelege 
of  a  non-human  resident  of 
the  campus.  "Amos,"  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Day's  black 
Labrador.  Almost  everyone 
on  campus  knows  Amos, 
whether  they  see  him  loung- 
ing about  the  O'Neill  Literary 
House  or  tied  up  and  patiently 
waiting  near  the  back  of 
William  Smith  Hall. 

Since  1980  Amos  has  been 
finding  lost  lacrosse  balls  tor 
the  Athletic  Department.  He 
diligently  brings  them  home, 
and  Professor  Day  collects 
them  until  he  has  a  total  of 
100.  after  which  he  returns  the 
batch  to  the  lacrosse  team.  "I 
should  have  another  100  for 
them  by  Christmas," 
predicted  Professor  Day. 

Over  the  past  five  years 
Amos  has  collected  about  700 
lacrosse  balls.  Yet  he  does  not 
hmit  his  collection  to  balls  of 
that  type  alone.  He  also  finds 


elm  adviser 


golf,  tennis,  and  softballs,  and 
was  once  seen  striking  a  soc- 
cer ball  with  his  nose  in  order 
to  move  it  along,  since  the  ball 
was  too  large  to  be  held  in  his 
mouth. 

Soon  Amos  will  reach  that 
magic  number  when  he  has 
found  a  total  of  1,000  lacrosse 
balls.  For  this  historic  occa- 
sion he  has  a  few  small  re- 
quests. First,  Amos  would 
like  to  be  considered  for  an 
award  of  athletic  excellence. 
His  second  request  is  to  be 
considered  tor  the  Elm's 
Athlete  of  the  Week  award. 
He  would  also  like  a 
Washington  College  letter 
sweater  and  would  like  per- 
mission to  do  something  that 
has  tempted  him  tor  months 
—  taking  a  swim  in  the  Casey 
Swim  Center  pool. 

Amos,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Writer's 
Union,  is  currently  a  poet  in 
hiatus,  preferring  history 
making  and  record  setting  to 
a  bard's  thankless  job. 


Q.  As  a  student  with  a  car  on  campus,  I  have  a  two-part  ques- 
tion regarding  the  collection  of  parking  tickets  I  have  been 
building  this  semester.  First,  I  have  received  two  types  of 
tickets:  a  cheap  xeroxed  model  and  recently,  an  official,  col- 
ored model  complete  with  envelope  to  return  payment  in. 
What  is  the  difference? 

Secondly,  when  I  parked  behind  Caroline  recently  in  a  legal 
spot,  (or  so  I  thought)  I  came  back  the  next  day  to  find  a  $5 
ticket  for  parking  in  a  reserved  spot.  The  only  problem  is  that 
you  can't  see  any  markings  on  the  pavement  indicating  which 
spaces  are  reserved  and  which  aren't.  Does  Security  object  to 
my  paint  job  or  something? 

A.  According  to  Security  Director  Roderick,  the  xeroxed 
tickets  you  received  were  used  temporarily  by  Security  until 
the  new,  full  color  windshield  wiper  surprises  arrived  from  the 
printer.  You  still  have  to  pay  for  both  versions  with  the  same 
green  money,  however.  Don't  bother  using  the  attached 
envelope  to  mail  the  money  though.  I  don't  need  to  comment 
on  the  absurdity  of  paying  22-cents  to  mail  a  letter  to  Spanish 
House. 

The  reason  your  car  was  ticketed  behind  Caroline  House  is 
that  there  was  a  bit  of  confusion  in  the  Security  Department 
last  week.  Roderick  told  his  people  that  cars  parked  behind 
CaroUne,  if  not  in  the  driveway  or  on  the  lawn,  were  not  to  be 
ticketed.  Some  officers  did  not  remember  this  and  gave 
legitimately  parked  cars  tickets  anyway.  Roderick  apologizes 
for  this  and  is  sending  notices  to  owners  telling  them  to 
disregard  these  citations. 


Baltimore  poetry  bar 
needs  creative      ^ 
writing  talent 


by  Thomas  Schuster 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  west 
Baltimore  is  a  bar  that  needs 
WC  students  —  not  to  drink 
the  imported  beer  —  but  to 
read  their  poetry.  The 
Cultured  Pearl  Cafe,  tucked 
in  among  the  storefronts 
across  the  street  from  the 
Hollin's  Street  Market,  pro- 
vides patrons  the  chance  to 
recite  their  poetry  to  a  bar- 
room full  of  listeners. 

Which  isn't  as  horrifying  as 
you  think.  After  last  Friday 
night's  reading,  which 
members  of  the  Elm  staff  at- 
tended, this  poetry  bar 
demonstrated  that  it  could 
use  some  new  creative 
writing  talent.  After  the  au- 
dience downed  a  few  rounds 
of  drinks,  the  two  poets  billed 
came  across  as  if  sedatives 
had  been  secretly  slipped  in 
to  the  beers  of  their  listeners. 
Some  new  blood  is  in  order  tor 
this  place,  folks. 

It  you  happen  to  be  a  poet,  a 
fan  of  poetry,  or  just  a  beer 
swiller  looking  to  broaden 
your  horizons,  the  Cultured 
Pearl  is  a  good  hideout  on  a 
Thursday  or  Friday  night  — 
the  nights  poetry  readings 
are  held.  There  are,  however, 
three  things  you  will  need. 

One  is  money  —  about  $25 
worth.  Mexican  food,  the 
"burn  your  guts  out  variety," 
is  served  at  relatively  inex- 
pensive prices.  The  eight  or 
nine  ice  cold  Dos  Equis  beers 
you'll  need  to  put  out  the  fire, 
however,  will  add  up  on  your 
tab. 

You'll  also  need  a  tour-foot 
length  of  2x4.  The  service 
staff  at  the  Pearl  has  a 
tendency  to  slip  into  a  coma 
now  and  then.  After  you've 
had  your  last  five  requests  for 
another  drink  ignored,  a  stiff 
whack  with  a  solid  piece  of 
southern  yellow  pine  should 
do  the  trick. 

The  third  thing  to  bring,  if 
you  plan  to  read,  is  your  own 
audience.  Having  friends  in 
the  audience  to  cheer  for  you 
will  motivate  the  other 
customers  to  clap  a  little 
harder.  Drawing  attention  to 
yourself  is  helpful  in  a  place 
that  often  has  a  private 
publisher  or  two  present. 


Decor  at  the  Pearl  is 
definitely  unique.  Stone  ar- 
ches separate  the  bar  from 
the  dining  room  A  neon  sign 
designer  apparently  ran 
amok  among  the  columns, 
covering  them  with  glowing 
orange  tubes  which  run  in  all 
directions. 

The  dining  room,  where  the 
poets  read,  appears  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  redeeoration.  At 
one  end  a  makeshift 
backdrop,  a  piano,  and  a 
reading  stand  are  arranged  to 
facilitate  the  poets.  Tables 
are  strewn  about  the  floor  — 
customers  commandeer  and 
arrange  them  as  they  wish. 
When  a  reading  begins,  the 
bar  flies  flock  into  the  dining 


room,  creating  a  wall-to-wall 
crowd. 

Poets  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  known  at  the 
Cultured  Pearl  Cafe  should 
plan  to  be  there  on  a  Thurs- 
day night  —  the  time 
newcomers  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  read.  If  the 
owner  and  the  audience  are 
impressed  the  reader  might 
be  invited  to  the  bar  on  a  Fri- 
day night  when  the  favorites 
appear. 

Readings  begin  at  10:00 
p.m.  on  Thursdays  and 
Fridays  at  the  Pearl.  The  bar 
is  located  at  1114  HoUins 
Street  in  Baltimore. 


photo  by  J  M.  Franoment 
Owner  of  the  Cultured  Pearl  Cefe,  Teddy  Getzel,  tends  bar  on  a  busy  Friday  night . 


Newtowne  Square  Cafe  &  Carry-Out 

515  Washington  Ave. 

Looking  for  a  Change? 

Try  Our  — 

Pizza,  Subs  -  Sandwiches,  Ice  Cream,  Etc. 

Subs  starting  at  $1 .75 

Small  Cheese  Pizza  -  $3.50 

Come  Over  To  See  Us 

Phone:  778-6292 


/\Hlf> 

IDArrt>  ANi 

Donuts.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls,  Pies.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfast  5  A.M.    11  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Mon.-Sat.5A.M.-6P.M. 

Sunday5A.M.-2P.M. 


The 

u 

Loch  Haven 

nisex  Styling 

778-6900 

Open 

Monday-Saturday 
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Nationalism  in  popular  music 


by  Charles  Roddy 

The  recent  Farm  Aid  benefit  concert  as 
well  as  the  enormous  popularity  of  Bruce 
Springsteen  serve  as  two  examples  of  a 
growing  fascination  with  the  American 
myth  in  today's  domestic  music  and 
lifestyle.  Neil  Young  has  a  country  album, 
John  Cougar  Mellencamp  sings  about  a 
scarecrow,  and  Levi's  501  jeans  are  empty- 
ing shelves  by  the  milUons.  This  na- 
tionalism is  not  a  fad,  as  some  suggest,  but 
a  theme  that  has  been  recurrent  in  rocl?  n' 
roll  for  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half. 

In  the  late  sixties,  acts  such  as  Creedence 
Clearwater  Revival  (led  by  John  Fogerty) 
and  the  Band  (whose  roster  included  Rob- 
bie Robertson  and  Levon  Helm)  departed 
from  their  contemporaries  by  playing  a 
style  of  music  that  shunned  the  excesses  of 
psychedelic  (acid  I  rock  in  favor  of  "good 
ol'  rock  "n'  roll,"  blues,  country,  gospel, 
and  folk,  with  lyrics  evoking  familiar 
American  themes.  The    psychedelic  hippie 


"From  suburbia  to  Haight 
Ashbury,  here  was  a  generation 
that  never  wanted  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  a  fake  culture,  even  if  it 
had  to  create  one  to  escape 
another." 


experiences  began  to  take  its  toll  on  many 
youths  who  felt  lost  in  a  sea  of  drugs  and 
who  desperately  wanted  to  make  ammends 
with  their  lost  families.  With  the  Altmont 
Speedway  ( rock  festival )  incident  in  which 
one  man  was  stabbed  to  death  by  Hells 
Angels  at  the  Rolling  Stones'  performance, 
many  youths  became  dissillusioned  with 
the  hippie  ethic  that  mey  had  previously 


embraced.  From  suburbia  to  Haight 
Ashbury,  here  was  a  generation  that  never 
wanted  to  be  the  product  of  a  fake  culture 
even  if  it  had  to  create  one  to  escape 
another.  The  "good  ol'  rock  'n'  roll"  of  per- 
formers such  as  Creedence  Clearwater 
Revival  and  the  Band  helped  the  tormented 
children  of  the  60's  discover  America. 

In  the  1970's  rock  was  once  again  pushed 
to  pretentious  extremes  by  "art  rock" 
groups  such  as  Emerson,  Lake,  and 
Palmer,  and  Yes.  One  reaction  to  this  was 
Southern  Rock,  which  featured  such  acts  as 
the  Allman  Brothers,  Lynard  Skynard,  and 
the  Charlie  Daniels  Band,  who  played 
grass-roots-influenced  songs  about  family 
values.  Southern  Rock  became  enormously 
popular. 

Today,  once  again,  a  fascination  with 
"Americana"  is  prevalent  in  music  and 
youth  society.  To  the  80's  generation, 
however,  there  is  a  new  concern  about  the 
future  of  the  American  myth.  As  a  result  of 
factory  unemployment  and  the  demise  of 
the  family  farm,  rock  artists,  most  notably 
Bruce  Springsteen,  are  expressing  fear 
that  our  national  heritage  is  quickly  disap- 
pearing to  faceless  technology  and  greed. 
Other  acts  such  as  John  Cougar  Mellen- 
camp, Tom  Petty  and  the  Heartbreakers, 
and  Blasters  are  addressing  this  topic  in 
their  work.  The  best  way  that  these  musi- 
cians know  how  to  bring  nationalistic  con- 
cerns to  life  is  to  play  songs  characterized 
by  traditional  influences,  as  opposed  to 
slick  trends. 


JL-H^WIf^^ 


phaloby  R.M.  Crawford 
Kathlsen  Bennet  singi  in  Tuasday's  Music  Oaparlmant  Racital. 


Take  the  'A'  Train 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

Artsforum  is  a  column  designed  to  provide 
intelligent  reflections  on  the  arts.  Anyone 
may  contribute;  interested  contributers 
should  contact  the  Fine  Arts  Editor  at  ext. 
321.  _^ 


Foreign  language  poetry  reading 


The  classic  jazz  music  of 
Duke  ElUngton  will  fill  the 
Coffee  House  as  the  newly- 
formed  Washington  College 
Stage  Band  performs 
Wednesday  evening, 
November  20,  at  8:30  p.m.  on 
the  Coffee  House  stage. 

The  ensemble,  under  the 
direction  of  Amzie  D.  Parcell, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music, 
consists    of    12    performers; 


John  Musachio,  Luke  Short, 
and  Tim  Rohs  on  saxophone; 
Keith  Wharton,  Mark 
Bradley,  and  Jonathan  Sarris 
on  trumpet;  Janet  Szabo  and 
Bruce  Danner  on  trombone; 
Jeff  Cessna  on  bass  guitar; 
Ford  Schumann  on  guitar; 
and  Bill  Faust  on  dnuns. 
Compositions  to  be  perform- 
ed include  Take  the  "A" 
Train,  Caravan,  and  Mood 
Indigo  by  Duke  Ellington. 


by  Kim  Barb 
Once  again,  it  is  time  for 
the  Foreign  language  Poetry 
Reading,  an  established 
Washington  College  tradition. 
It  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
November  20,  at  8  p.m.  The 
event,  which  is  open  to  all 
students  and  faculty,  will  be 
held  at  the  O'Neill  Literary 
House. 


Dr.  Thomas  Pabon,  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Language 
department.  Is  in  charge  of 
the  event  this  year.  He  is 
"confident  that  all  students 
can  benefit  from  hearing  the 
poetry.  With  the  inflections, 
sounds,  and  body  language 
used  by  tlie  readers,  students 
that  are  totally  unfamiliar 
with  the  languages  will  be 
able  to  appreciate  them. " 


There  are  eighteen  students 
and  faculty  members  par- 
ticipating in  the  readings. 
Overall,  they  will  be  speaking 
in  eleven  different  languages. 

The  student  participants  in- 
clude Kathleen  O'Donnell, 
Aina  Carlsson,  Doug  Rose, 
Ulrika  Jurkat,  Sean  Ireton, 
Alban  Sato,  Lillie  Turgut, 
Gaby  Seikaly.  Rina  Nielsen, 
Nicholas  Coscoros,  and  Con- 
nor Egan.  They  will  be 
reading  selections  in  Spanish, 
French,  German,  Japanese, 
Turkish,  Arabic,  Greek, 
Danish,  and  Gaelic. 

The  faculty  members  will 
be  reading  in  these  same 
languages,  in  addition  to  a 
contribution  in  Portugese. 
The  faculty  members  involv- 
ed   include    Dr.    Pabon,    Dr. 


Scholtz,  Dr.  Shivers,  Dr. 
Salloch,  Dr.  Dickson,  and 
Mrs.  Halstead. 


The  Foreign  Language 
department  is  able  to  offer 
French,  German,  Spanish, 
and  sometimes  Portugese. 
But  Dr.  Pabon  feels  that 
events  like  this  poetry 
reading  "give  students  the 
opportunity  to  reach  beyond 
those  limits. " 

Making  the  evening  com- 
plete, there  will  be  receptions 
preceding  and  following  the 
readings. 


Live  Entertainment 
at  tlie 

Blue  Bird  Tavern 

featuring 

"Back  Seat  Boogie" 

Saturday,  November  16 
8:30-12:30 

Washington  Ave.  Ext. 


LOST: 

sheepskin  vest 
w/horn  buttons.  BIG 
REWARD.  Call  778- 
2740  or  West  Hall  202. 


^amting 


featuring 

Weekend  Entertainment 
by  Dave  Brand 

Fine  Dining  in  the 
^  Eastern  Shore 

Tradition 

-778-2100- 

Call  for  your  holiday  party  plans. 


QiestertowiL 

357  High  Street  T^ACl  V  "1. 

Chestertown  _B  „         ,  ,,, 

Carol  Wagner 

^^O      £.^^£\        Joan  McCown 

/    i  ZS'^  I    i  \3         Virginia  Allen 

-wr   «     »    -w  Judie  Willock 

Centrevillc  Representative/Harriet  Gearhart 

Airlines  •  Steamship  •  Railroad  •  Hotels 
Tours  •  Car  Rentals  •  Travel  Insurance 


Corddry  on  Journalism  and  National  Defense 

Defense  correspondent  to  visit 
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by  Neil  Rifkind 
"In  Washington  today,  it's 
almost  impossible  for  the 
government  to  keep  a 
secret,"  claims  Charles  W. 
Corddry.  He  also  states  that 
"There  is  obviously  a  built-in 
tension  between  the  job  of  the 
journalist  and  that  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  in  charge  of 
naitonal  security. " 

This  tension  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  public  lecture  he  will 
give  entitled  "Journalism 
and  National  Defense:  Do 
They  Collide?"  Monday, 
November  18th,  at  8  p.m.  in 
Hynson  Lounge. 

Corddry,  defense  cor- 
respondent for  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  a  regular 
on  Washington  Weel<  in 
Review,  will  be  on  campus 
Monday,  November  18  and 
Tuesday,  November  19  as 
part  of  the  Gannett  Founda- 
tion fellowship  program  and 
the  continuing  O'Neill 
Literary  House  Workshops  in 
Journalism  and  Non-Fiction 
Writing. 

A  journalist  for  over  forty 
years,  Corddry  began  his 
career  with  United  Press  In- 
ternational and  joined  the 
Sun  in  1967.  In  the  interim  he 
reported  on  issues  of  national 
defense  and  foreign  affairs  in- 
cluding the  early  space  pro- 
gram, the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty     Organization,     the 

Korean  War,  the  Berlin  Wall 
Crisis  and  Cuban  missle 
crisis.  Since  joining  the  Sun 
he  has  reported  on  foreign 
relations  and  both  Strategic 
Arms  Limitations  Talks. 


Corddry  will  attend  several 
classes  including  Dr.  Ren- 
ner's  "American  Presiden- 
cy" and  Dr.  An's  "Interna- 
tional Politics."  Writing 
workshops  will  be  held  on 
Monday  3:30-5  p.m.  and  Tues- 
day 1:00-4:30  p.m.  The  first 
.session  will  be  an  overview  of 
joornalistic  writing  while  the 
second  will  be  a  series  of  criti- 
ques of  individual  articles.  In- 


Protectionism 
to  be  debated 


terested  students  should  con- 
tact the  editor  of  the  Elm. 
Sue  DePasquale. 

Corddry  is  the  last  Fellow 
to  visit  in  the  fall  semester  of 
the  O'Neill  Literary  House 
Workshops  in  Journalism  and 
Non-Fiction  series.  Next 
semester's  series  will  begin 
with  Nan  Robertson  of  the 
iVeiv  Yorii  Times. 


by  John  A.  Buettner 
Monday,  December  2  will 
see  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Debate  Club  and  the  discus- 
sion of  protectionism,  the 
government  policy  of  placing 
taxes  on  imported  goods  to 
protect  this  country's  in- 
dustries from  foreign  com- 
petition. Dr.  Sean  O'Connor, 
the  faculty  organizer,  and 
Audra  Philippon,  the  student 
director,  have  great  hopes  for 
this  new  campus  club. 

Dr.  O'Connor,  who  has  been 
active  in  the  Freshmen  Com- 
mon Seminar  program,  says 
that  the  Debate  Club  "is  a 
spin-oft  from  the  Freshmen 
Common  Seminar, "  but  it  has 
larger  goals.  He  wants  the 
club  to  provide  a  further  op- 
portunity beyond  the  Seminar 
for  students  to  discuss  issues, 
to  share  ideas,  and  to  provide 
a  situation  in  which  rhetorical 
skills  can  be  improved  and 
honed  into  the  persuasive 
device  they  are  meant  to  be. 
This  last  goal  is  especially 
important  for  the  club, 
because  Dr.  O'Connor 
believes  television  has  led  to 
a  deemphasis  on  the  ability  to 


Prudes  and  Passions 


"Prudes  and  Passions:  Vic- 
torians in  Love,"  A  collection 
of  anecdotes  and  dramatic 
readings  in  costume  from  the 
amatory  works  of  great  Vic- 
torian    writers,     will     be 


presented  by  Dr.  Elliott 
Engel  and  Karen 
Hawkesworth  on  November 
24th  at  2:30  p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre. 


Rock-vember 
Blast  tonight! 

In  the  Coffee  House 

9p.m.  -1:30a.m. 

$1.00 

Dance  Contests,  Drawing... 


{Rq  yardstick 


FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  <>  ACCESSORIES 


325  High  street 

Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

778-0049 


speak  effectively.  He  asserts, 
"Speaking  is  an  ancient  and 
very  important  skill...  It  has 
been  in  the  common  cur- 
riculum of  education  from 
Rome  to  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury." 

There  are  some  more  in- 
formal hopes  that  Dr.  O'Con- 
nor is  carrying  for  the  Debate 
Club,  too.  During  his  days  as 
a  university  student  in 
Ireland  and  England  debates 
were  great  social  events  on 
the  college  campuses.  A 
single  scheduled  debate 
would  attract  six  to  seven 
hundred  people.  On  Friday 
nights  the  debate  offered  a 
unique  interconnection  bet- 
ween social  and  intellectual 
life.  After  the  teams  had 
presented  their  arguments, 
the  audience  could  contribute 
their  views.  "The  principle 
was  to  persuade  the  audience, 
the  body  of  the  house,"  says 
Dr.  O'Connor,  and  he  hopes 
for  the  same  type  of  audience 
participation  on  this  campus. 

The  program  is  new  and 
will  start  off  roughly,  yet  Dr. 
O'Connor  finally  asserts, 
"Something  good  develops 
from  the  ground  up." 

=campuscalendar= 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series,  Paris, 
Texas,  Norman  James 
Theater 


Sat  /6 


8:30  p.m.:  Jammin'  Band  O' 
Boys     opening    for     Tommy 
ConweU's  Young  Ramblers 
C-House 

I     '7Ho*t.  t^ 

j  4:00  p.m.;  Literary  House 
ITalks,  "Audio  Visual 
I  Writing,"  by  Clint  Baer, 
I  O'Neill  Literary  House 


Th.  set  of  Ctott  B^pecutiont  which  will  be  performed  Thursdev 
November  21-23    et  8:00  p.m.  in  Tewes  Theater. 


Great  Expectations 


by  Melissa  Filling 
"This  young  man  has  great 
expectations,"  predicts  the 
lawyer  Jaggers  in  the  drama 
department  production  of 
Great  Expectations. 

The  show,  which  will  be 
performed  on  November  21 
through  the  23  at  8:00  p.m.,  is 
a  condensed  rendition  of 
Charles  Dickens  19th  Century 
novel.  It  was  adapted  by  Bar- 
bara Fields  for  the  Guthrie 
Theater  in  Minneapolis. 

The  story  is  based  around 
the  character  Pip.  It  traces 
Pip's  life  from  his  beginnings 
as  an  orphan  being  raised  by 
his  sister  and  her  husband 
Joe  Gargery,  to  his  becoming 
a  gentleman  in  London. 
Throughout  the  story 
everyone  has  "great  expecta- 
tions" tor  Pip,  but  none  seem 
to  come  true.  Pip's  expecta- 
tions are  deflated  by  an  old 
lady  named  Miss  Havisham 
and   a   girl   named   Estella, 

7:30  p.ni.:  Film  Series,  Paris, 
Texas,  Norman  James 
Theatre. 

8:00  p.m.:  "Journalism  and 
National  Security:  Do  They 
Collide?"  by  Charles  W.  Cor- 
ddry 


with  whom  Pip  falls  in  love. 
Pip's  expectations  are  also 
ruined  when  he  finds  out  who 
is  behind  his  good  fortune. 

This  rendition  of  the  play  is 
fast  paced  because  many 
scenes  from  the  novel  are 
condensed  into  lines  of  narra- 
tion which  are  spoken  by  the 
various  characters. 

The  main  characters  of  Pip 
and  Estella  will  be  portrayed 
by  Skip  Middleton  and  Zoe 
Lynne  Weil.  It  is  being 
directed  by  Rick  Davis  with 
Sue  Kolls  as  stage  manager 
and  Doug  Rose  as 
Dramaturg. 

Great  Expectations  will 
be  presented  in  Tawes 
Theatre.  On  Thursday, 
November  21,  Tim  Maloney 
will  give  a  lecture  at  the 
O'Neill  Literary  House  on 
"Dickens  as  a  Playwrite." 
The  lecture  begins  at  7:00 
p.m. 


Smiley's  Sub  &  Video 

301  -778-0785,  Chestertow^n,  Md. 

Subs  &  Steaks 

Hot  &  Cold  Sandwiches 

Video  Tape  &  Machine  Rental 

VCR  Sales 

Owned  S  Operated  by  Bob  &  Ginny  Hess 


7:30  p.m.:  Foreign  Language 
Poetry     Reading,     O'Neill 
Literary  House 
8:30  p.m.:    Washington   Col- 
lege Stage  Band,  C-House 

7:00  p.m.:  Performance 
Preview  Talk,  "Dickens  as 
Playwright"  By  O'Neill 
Literary  House 
7:00  p.m.:  Library  Film 
Series,  The  Hunters  and  the 
Hunted,  Library  TV  Room 
8:00  p.m.:  Drama  Depart- 
ment Production  "Great  Ex- 
pectations," Tawes  Theatre 
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Sho'men  hoopsters 
prepare  for  '85- '86 


sports 


by  Laura  Brown 
The  1985-86  basketball  team 
will  officially  begin  its  season 
on  Friday.  November  22  with 
a  game  against  Philadelphia 
Pharmacy  (24-5  record  last 
season ) . 

The  Shoremen,  who  ended 
last  season  with  a  16-8  record, 
have  a  challenging  schedule 
this  season.  They  will  com- 
pete in  two  tournaments:  the 
Western  Maryland  Rotary 
Tip-off  in  November,  where 
they  will  defend  their  title; 
and  the  Ninth  Annual  Wild 
Goose  Classic  in  December, 
where  they  will  attempt  a 
ninth  consecutive  win. 

Head  coach  Thomas  Fin- 
negan  said  that  the  toughest 
competitors  this  season  will 
be  Widener  (league  rival  tor 
the  MAC  Southeast  cham- 
pionship). Division  I  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware,  Western 
Maryland,  and  Salisbury. 

The  big  question  is  how  well 
the  team  will  do  this  season. 
The  Shoremen  lost  four  great 
players  to  graduation  last 
year:  Leroy  Keller,  Vince 
Gasior,  Jeff  Yost,  and  Bob 
Fornoff  (17th  Shoreman  to 
score     1000    points ) . 

Season  preview 

"However,"  said  Finnegan, 
"I  honestly  feel  that  we  have 
a  solid  nucleus  with  which  to 
build  this  year's  team."  Fin- 
negan, who  is  beginning  his 
16th  season  as  the 
Shoremen's  head  coach,  adds 
that  even  though  the  young 
players  lack  experience,  the 
team  has  the  potential  to 
develop  into  a  winner,  "if 
(they)  can  meet  the  very  dif- 
ficult challenge  of  continuing 
to  be  hungry  enough  to  want 
to  win." 

The  team  has  seven  return- 
ing players:  senior  captain 
Kurt  Keller  (last  season's 
MVP),  sophomore  Tom  Auvil 
(center),  senior  George 
Roberts  (guard),  junior  Dave 
Repko  (guard),  junior  Tom 
McVan  (forward), 
sophomore  John  Goeke  (for- 
ward), and  sophomore  Al 
Hepting  (center). 

Freshmen  players  include 
Andy  Bauer  (forward),  Erie 
Becker  (guard).  Steve  Brody 
(forward),  Joe  Constantino 
(guard),  Scott  Jones  (guard), 
George  Small  (guard),  and 
Matt  Wilson  (guard/for- 
ward). 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


When  asked  about  the  up- 
coming season,  Tom  McVan 
replied,  "We  lost  a  lot  of 
talent  from  last  year,  but  we 
have  several  players  left.  I 
don't  think  this  is  going  to  be 
a  rebuilding  year  like 
everyone's  saying.  We  have 
plenty  of  talent  —  not  to  fill  in 
the  exact  shoes  of  last  year's 
players,  but  to  have  just  as 
good  a  season. " 

George  Roberts  agrees, 
"We  lost  a  lot  of  talent,  but  we 
have  good  athletes  on  the 
team.  It  may  take  a  little 
longer  to  reach  the  level  that 
we  want;  we  reached  that 
level  sooner  last  year.  Also, 
our  schedule  is  a  little  easier 
this  season." 

Asked  if  the  youth  of  the 
team  will  cause  the  record  to 
suffer,  the  Shoremen's  cap- 
tain Kurt  Keller  responded, 
"It  all  depends  on  how  well 
we  build  each  game.  The  pro- 
blem with  freshmen  is  they 
have  to  learn  to  play  together. 
If  we  can  build  on  ourselves 
game  by  game,  the  end  will 
come  out  all  right."  John 
Goeke  added,  "It's  true  we're 
young,  but  with  some  hard 
work  and  a  little  luck  we 
should  be  all  right." 

Theteam's 
managers/statisticians  this 
season  include:  Laura 
Brown,  Laurie  Cassady, 
Erika  DelPriore,  Tara  Fin- 
negan, Veda  Gresser, 
Stephanie  Ridgely,  Rebecca 
Smith,  Erika  Swartzkopf, 
Kristina  Tatusko,  and  Lisa 
Wienderlich. 

In  addition  to  head  coach 
Thomas  Finnegan,  the 
Shoremen  are  under  the  com- 
petent leadership  of  assistant 
coaches  Michael  Hart  (3rd 
season)  and  William Bessoir. 


The  27-foot  collage  sailboat  •AlacrHy"  heels  over  In  a  heavy  wind  on  the  Cheiapaake  Bay. 

Students  launch  overnight  cruise  ... 

Unexpected  setbacks  fail  to  take 
wind  out  of  their  sails 


photobyFLM.  Crawford 


by  Dawn  Dams 
and  Chris  Pheeney 

The  Washington  College 
Sailing  Club  held  its  first 
overnight  trip  of  the  year  on 
November  9  and  10.  The  sail- 
ing afficionodos  departed 
from  the  docks  on  a  27-foot 
sailboat  called  "The  Alacri- 
ty" at  9:00  a.m.  Saturday 
morning. 

President  Joe  DuBois, 
along  with  seven  other  sailors 
participated  in  the 
"Hangover  Cruise. "Even 
though  there  were  only  a  few 
beds,  all  seven  were  permit- 
ted to  sail.  One  brave  soul, 
Dave  Beamer,  had  to  snooze 


on  the  weathered,  outside 
deck. 

The  weather  was  perfect 
for  sailing  —  cool  and  windy. 
However,  that  was  the  extent 
of  their  luck.  "The  Alacrity" 
ran  aground  twice.  Releasing 
the  boat  involved  setting  an- 
chor and  pulling  the  vessel  off 
the  sand  bar  against  the  whip- 
ping wind  and  tide  while  in 
the  water. 

Another  conflict  arose 
when  the  sailors  realized 
they're  food  rations  were  next 
to  nil.  The  hungry  seafarers 
went  without  much  food,  but 
will  not  do  so  the  next  time 
afloat. 


"The  trip  was  rewarding 
because  I  learned  to  reef  the 
main  sail,  maneuver  the  jib, 
and  work  with  a  crew,"  com- 
ments new-comer  Jeff 
Lessna.  Lessna  explained  fur- 
ther that,  although  the 
voyage  was  short-lived,  it 
was  "fun,  enjoyable,  and  an 
escape  from  the  pressures  of 
school." 

The  Sailing  Club  is  current- 
ly accepting  new  members. 
Dues  for  the  semester  are 
$5.00.  Anyone  interested  in 
joining  these  hearty  mariners 
should  be  directed  towards 
Joe  DuBois,  Talbot  *12,  778- 
9732. 


Chestertown  Movie  Theater  presents 

"Commando"  (R) 


Nov.  15-21 


Hours:  Frj.-Sun.  7  £r  9  p.m. 
Mon.-Thurs.  7:45  p.m. 


778-1575 


Tonight 

Attitude  Adjustment  in  the 

C-House  serving 

Assorted  hors  d'oeuvres 

Now  serving 
Fresh  squeezed  orange  juice 
Yoplait  yogurt  and  Capri  Sun 

2  for  1  sale  through  Nov.  30 


MonSat.  9:30-6:00 

Friday  9:30-8:00 

Kent  Plaza 

778-3292 


cn^v^y^t 


Natural  and  Gourmet  Foods 
Domestic,  Imported,  and  Specialty  Cheeses 


Tofutti! 


Haagen-Dazaf 


-  Try  our  Deli  -  soups,  sandwiches,  salads  • 

-  Large  variety  of  natural  Sodas  and  Juices  - 
-  Munchies  ■  crackers,  cookies,  snacks  - 

-  Vitamins,  books,  personal  care  products  - 


DON'T  LET  THE  SNIFFLES  GET  YOU  DOWN  ■ 

Be  Prepared  for  Winter's  Cold 

and  Flu  Season  with  Vitamin  C  and  Zinc. 
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Sho'men  soccer  players  fight  hard,  come  up  short 


by  John  Bodnar 

The  1985  soccer  season  has 
come  to  an  end.  The  Sho'men 
played  their  last  game 
November  7th  against 
Western  Maryland  in  the  first 
round  of  the  state  tourna- 
ment, losing  a  tough  game  2- 
1.  The  Western  Maryland  con- 
test reflected  the  season ;  The 
Sho'men  fought  hard  but 
came  up  short. 

"Despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  young  team,"  says 
senior  fullback  Peter  Mur- 
ray, "we  were  able  to  hold 
our  ground  and  even 
dominate  play  against  some 
of  our  stronger  opponents. ' ' 

Thursday's  game  marked 
the  fifth  time  this  season  that 
the  Sho'men  lost  by  just  one 
goal. 

The  Sho'men  created 
several  scoring  opportunities 
in  the  first  fifteen  minutes  but 
couldn't  pull  the  trigger.  Mid- 
way through  the  first  half 
they  fell  apart  defensively 
and     Western     Maryland 


capitalized  by  scoring  two 
quick  goals.  These  two  goals 
drained  the  intensity  of  the 
players. 

After  an  inspiring  speech 
by  the  coaching  staff  at  half 
time,  the  Sho'men  were  rein- 
vigorated  for  the  second  half. 
With  their  backs  to  the  wall, 
the  team  exhibited  pride  and 
guts  in  the  second  half.  With 
approximately  twenty 
minutes  remaining  in  the 
game,  the  Sho'men's  persis- 
tant effort  paid  off  as  Raul 
Felipa  scored  to  put  them  one 
goal  behind. 

There  were  several  fine 
shots  by  Tom  Bowman,  Scott 
Beeler,  and  Jon  Larsson,  but 
the  Sho'men  failed  to  tie  it  up. 
Other  players  deserving 
credit  include  halfbacks  Todd 
Emmons  and  Rich  Brasser, 
and  fullback  Peter  Murray. 
Left  wing  George 
Halivopolous'  broken  leg  pro- 
ved to  be  a  setback  for  the 
team. 

Although  the  season  did  not 


turn  out  the  way  fans  had 
hoped,  WC  soccer  has  pro- 
gressed since  the  start  of  the 
season.  Made  up  of  a  majori- 
ty of  freshmen,  the  team  has 
learned  a  lot  about  college 
soccer  and  has  gained 
substantial  experience.  A 
team  meeting  was  held  on 
Nov.  8th  during  which  the 
coaches  expressed  positive 
feelings  about  the  team  and 
stressed  the  importance  of 
continued    comeraderie    and 


off-season  training. 

The  coaching  staff  and 
players  are  optimistic  about 
next  year  and  will  work 
synonymously  to  build  a  con- 
tender to  make  soccer  a  well- 
respected  program.  Players 
nominated  for  both  All- 
Middle  Atlantic  Conference 
and  All-State  include  Peter 
Murray  and  Jon  Larsson. 
Tom  Bowman  and  George 
Havilopolous  were  nominated 
for    All-SUte.     When    asked 


about  this  season  and  the 
future  of  the  Sho'men, 
transfer  sophomore  Scott 
Beeler  had  this  to  say: 
"Although  this  season  was 
somewhat  of  a  disappoint- 
ment, all  of  the  returning 
players  are  looking  forward 
to  next  year.  Many  previously 
inexperienced  players  now 
have  a  full  season  behind 
them,  and  that  will  be  to  our 
advantage  during  the  upcom- 
ing seasons." 


Dancers  rehearse  Elizabethan  dinner 


by  Elizabeth  Rexon 
The  Washington  College 
Dance  Club  performed  at  the 
13th  State  Dance  Festival  at 
U.M.B.C.  the  weekend  of 
November  1.  Dancers  Maggie 
Brickley,  Cindy  Sieftert,  and 
Karen  Smith  participated  in  a 
90-minute  performance 
together  with  eight  other 
companies  from  around  the 


Motley  Crue  looks  to  championship 


by  Stephanie  Milton 
The  play-offs  for  womens' 
volleyball  intramurals  will  be 
held  on  November  19  at  7  p.m. 
The  first  contest  will  pit 
Royal  Court  against  the 
ZTAs,  both  squads  holding  3-3 
records.  The  winning  team  of 
this  match  will  play  Motley 
Crue  for  the  intramural 
championship.  The  fourth 
team.  Alpha  Babies  failed  to 
qualify  for  the  play-off  com- 
petition, and  finished  0-6. 


Jackie  Langdon,  spokes- 
person for  the  ZTAs,  com- 
ments on  the  first  play-off 
game.  'We're  looking  for- 
ward to  the  play-offs.  It 
should  be  a  really  com- 
petitive match,  but  I  predict 
that  we'll  come  out  on  top  if 
all  our  girls  show  up  and  we 
play  to  our  potential." 

Motley  Crue,  comprised  en- 
tirely of  freshmen,  will  have 
boldly  swept  the  program  if 


778-0255 


AUTHORIZED 

Quasan 


FRIENDLY  VIDEO 

Video  Rentals  &  Sales 


Across  From  Scheeler  Airport 
Rt.  213,  North  Side  Plaza 


Rt.4,  Box650A 
Chestertown,  MD  21620 


they  take  the  championship 
game  Tuesday  night. 

"Motley  Crue  has  shown 
consistency  in  playing  ability 
and  team  spirit.  We  all  work 
together,  have  fun,  and  every 
member  puts  out  100%  every 
game.  I  have  faith  in  our  suc- 
cess," said  MC  captain,  Lin- 
da Anders.  Another  MC 
player,  Kate  Falconer  com- 
ments, "We  stay  psyched 
because  of  our  team  work.  I 
hope  it  will  bring  us  another 
win." 


state,     in     a     showcase     of 
choreography. 

Various  forms  of  dance 
were  represented  including 
African,  Spanish,  jazz, 
modern,  tap,  ballet,  Russian 
character  dancing,  and  six- 
teenth century  court  dances. 
Members  of  the  Washington 
College  company  observed 
two  professional  per- 
formances,  modern  dance 
and  tap.  The  Dance  Festival 
was  sponsored  by  the 
Maryland  Council  for  Dance. 
The  president  is  Karen  Smith, 
the  College's  own  dance  in- 
structor. 


The  Dance  Club  is  now 
rehearsing  for  the  Elizabethan 
Christmas  Dinner  on 
December  5  and  6.  Three 
pubhc  performances  will  be 
presented  and  one  private 
command  performance  for 
the  Dentists  Association  will 
be  held  December  13.  They 
will  perform  sixteenth  cen- 
tury court  dances,  such  as  the 
pavane  and  galliard,  in  full 
formal  dress.  Performing 
dancers  include  Maggie 
Brickley,  Gaby  Seikaly, 
Sinclair  Davis,  Neal  Boulton, 
Bob  Haralambakas,  and 
Karen  Smith. 


Suggestions  welcomed 


(continued  from  page  4) 
Many  students  do  not  share 
the  tutor's  optimism:  "To 
me,  it's  just  not  that  useful. 
I'd  rather  work  one-on-one 
with  a  tutor  when  I  want  to," 
sophomore  Jenni  Martin 
commented.  Jeremiah  Foster 
offered  this  view:  "It  is  more 
busy  work  than  benefit  and 
nobody     participates     like 


Unaniimus  Winner-GRAND  PRIZE  ^  PALME  D'ORCannes  Film  Festival 


"A  CINEMA  MASTERPIECE... 
DAZZINGLY  IMAGINATIVE 


"MYSTERIOUS, 
NUGNIF1CF.NT- 


"ONE  OF  THE 
Y'EAR'S  BEST!" 


•NO  MOVIE 
THIS  YEAR 
CtrrSA 
CLFARER 
PATH  TO 
THE  HEART 
OR  COMES 
CLOSER  TO 
TOUCHING 
GREATNESS 


PARISJEXAS 


Bill  Smith,  Fri.,  Sun.,  Mon. 
7:30  p.m.  Students  $1.00 


J.C.  Dodd 
Dist.  Co. 

Easton,  Maryland 


they're  supposed  to. ' ' 

Dr.  Richard  GilUn,  English 
professor,  said  "In  the  long 
run,  it  will  be  effective,"  but 
adds  that  he  has  not  gotten 
any  direct  feedback  from  the 
program  yet.  The  success  of 
the  seminar  "has  a  lot  to  do 
with  attitude,"  he  explained, 
and  it  cannot  fulfill  its  func- 
tions "unless  it  is  supported 
by  the  students  themselves." 

President  Cater  is  quite 
receptive  to  criticisms  and 
suggestions  concerning  the 
Writing  Seminar,  and  he 
says,  "I  don't  think  the  pro- 
blems are  insuperable." 


classifieds 


help  wanted 


TYPISTS  -  SSOfl  weekly  at  liome!  Wrile  P.O. 
Box'J75.  Eli/jbPth.N..I.  07207. 
$60.00  PER  HUNDRED  PAID  for  rcmailinK 
lellerh  from  homi-l  Send  self-addressed, 
sLiinpeti  envelope  for  iriformiilion/appllcu- 
Imn.  Assotuilcs.  fiox  95-B,  Koselle.  N.J. 
I  n72(j:i 

I  Campus    Typing    Service    —    Hefcrcnces 
.  posted    in    dorm.s     Reserve    firs  I -semester 


announcements 


■The  W,C,  Ciimpiis  Chn.stiati  Fellowship 
meets  O-.'M  p,ni.  Wedncsday.s  in  the  Caroline 
Hali  JjQunfiQ.  All  studeiiLs  .-ind  faculty 
welcome. 

Attention  Musicians:  Tiie  W.C  Concert 
Band  is  always  lookint^  for  interested  rnusi- 
iians.  Contact  Dr  Parcell,  second  floor  Fine 
Arts  Buildinj- for  more  mforma till 
Pegasus  —  The  Washm(>eon  Col,  ..■  year- 
book meets  every  Thursday  evenuty  at  7:30 
in  Minta  Martm  Basement.  All  are  welcome 
to  join  VJc  need  ivri'ers,  phofographers. 
layout  technicians,  profjfreaders.  in-l  YOU! 
For  more  information,  contact  M..i  >  Helen 
Ilolzganf:  or  Sharon  Himmaiien.  J  Mmi  216. 
217. 

To  advertise  in  the  Elm  Classificdi,  write 
your  mcsiiaKe  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  place 
It  along  with  your  payment  to  er  of  the 
~'  I  mailboxes,  or  iend  to  Sue  L»..  "asqualc 
or  Bill  Faust  through  the  campu.^;  mall.  Ada 
lUst  be  in  the  Wednesday  tjcfore  Itic  desired 
Friday  publication  by  7:00  p.m.  1  he  cost  U 
(2.00  for  the  first  twenty  words,  ,mJ  Br  for 
each  additional  word. 

R—  Happy  "K"-day.  Are  you  getting  a  B? 
BM's 

Robin    —     Happy     Belated     Binnod^     you 
ecological  genius  Me, 
Suse  —  Hope  you  have  a  wonderful  birthday. 
Maybe  Indy  will  give  ya  a  "present."  Luv 
ya.  US 

Sinbaaaaad.  Way  to  ham  it  up  in  Der 
Spiegal 
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Chicago  Bears  make  bold  surge  toward  immortality 


To  be  an  undefeated  cham- 
pion is  the  goal  of  each 
athlete.  Every  coach  in  every 
sport  at  every  level  wants  his 
team  to  finish  the  season 
without  even  a  single  loss. 

It  is  rare  that  a  team  will 
finish  a  .season  unsullied  by 
defeat.  This  year  the  Chicago 
Bears,  10-0  at  this  point,  are 
trying  to  become  only  the  se- 
cond team  in  the  history  of 
the  National  Football  League 
to  complete  a  perfect  cam- 
paign. However,  they  still 
have  six  more  regular  season 
games  to  go  and  one  need  on- 
ly look  to  history  to  find  that 
even  a  single  loss  can  be 
devastating. 


General  George  Custer 
never  lost  a  battle.  Never, 
that  is,  until  he  came  to  a 
place  known  as  I^ittle  Big 
Horn.  There  he  experienced 
defeat.  One  little  loss  and  the 
next  thing  you  know  he  has  an 
arrow  through  his  brain. 

The  Bears  are  not  likely  to 
roll  over  and  play  dead  if  they 
lose  a  game  this  year,  but 
they  will  lose  a  slice  of  im- 
mortality. 

Despite  the  loathsome  at- 
titude that  persists  in  the 
N.F.L.  toward  losing,  there 
has  only  been  one  team  that 
has  ever  made  it  through  an 


entire  season  undefeated  and 
untied;  the  1972  Miami 
Dolphins. 

That  Miami  team  was  ab- 
solutely awesome.  They  were 


coached-Cleveland  Browns, 
just  beginning  their  dynasty, 
completed  the  season 
unbeaten  and  untied, 
however  they  were  playing  in 


playing  the  field 

t>y    jack  gilden 


led  by  the  feisty  Don  Shula 
who  was  recognized  even 
than  as  one  of  the  great 
coaches  in  the  game.  He 
brought  together  an  obscure 
group  of  defenders,  nicknam- 
ed the  "No-Name  Defense," 
with  a  star  studded  offense 
that  included  the  likes  of  Bob 
Griese,  Larry  Csonka,  and 
Mercury  Morris.  Not  surpris- 
ingly the  Dolphins  outscored 
opponents  385-171  that  year  as 
they  cruised  to  a  perfect  17-0 
record. 

Before  the  Dolphins, 
several  teams  had  actually 
come  very  close  to  perform- 
ing the  feat.  The  1922  and  1923 
Canton  Bulldogs  and  the  1929 
Green  Bay  Packers  each 
finished  undefeated  seasons, 
but  all  three  teams  played 
before  the  league  split  into 
divisions,  and  anyway  all 
three  were  tied  by  opponents. 

In    1948    the    Paul    Brown- 


the  Ail-American  Football 
Conference  at  the  time 
(which  was  an  excellent 
league,  not  a  U.S.F.L.  by  any 
means!  and  not  the  establish- 
ed league.  In  1934  and  1942  the 
Chicago  Bears,  under  George 
Halas,  finished  the  regular 
season  undefeated  only  to 
lose  in  the  championship 
game  both  times. 

Again  it  is  the  Bears,  this 
time  under  Mike  Ditka,  who 
are  chasing  perfection.  Up  to 


this  point  in  the  season 
Chicago  has  outscored  op- 
ponents 279-127,  and  the  fans 
in  Chicago  are  beginning  to 
believe  that  the  "Monsters  of 
the  Midway"  have  been 
I  resurrected. 

The  Bear  team  undoubtedly 
plays  a  rough  style  of  football 
in  the  Chicago  tradition.  Ag- 
gressiveness is  the  only  tradi- 
tional thing  about  these 
players.  The  leader  of  the  of- 
fense is  Jim  McMahon,  a 
fearless  competitor  who  was 
forced  out  of  last  year's 
season  with  a  bruised  kidney. 
Thus  far  this  season  he  has 
completed  58.9%  of  his  passes 
for  13  touchdowns.  He  looks 
like  a  punk  rocker  and  he 
went  to  school  at  Brigham 
Young  University,  a  strange 
combination. 

McMahon  has  a  spec- 
tacular supporting  cast  which 
includes  future  hall  of  famer 
Walter  Payton  and  speedstar 
Willie  Gault.  However,  the 
one  man   that  has  everyone 


talking  is  a  6'2",  305  pound, 
running  back,  lineman, 
receiver,  known  as  "The 
Refrigerator." 

William  Perry  is  the  most 
exciting  thing  to  hit  Chicago 
Football  since  Gayle  Sayers 
retired.  He  looks  like  an  enor- 
mous bowling  ball,  and  when 
he  gets  rolling,  people  fly  like 
pins.  He  is  a  darling  of  the 
media  and  a  favorite  of  the 
fans.  Despite  his  height  to 
weight  ratio  he  is  an  excellent 
athlete  that  can  slam  dunk  a 
basketball. 

Even  with  the  great  Perry 
on  their  side  it  will  be  a  long 
road  for  Chicago  to  finish 
unbeaten.  This  Sunday  they 
play  at  Dallas  in  what  many 
feel  is  a  preview  of  the  N.F.C. 
championship  game,  and 
before  the  season  is  over 
there  are  dates  with  Miami 
and  the  Jets. 

The  Bears  are  showing  that 
perfection  is  not  easy  to  ob- 
tain, but  it  sure  can  be  fun 
trying. 


Harriers  finish  season 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
was  the  site  of  the  cross  coun- 
try Middle  Atlantic  Con- 
ference Championship  held 
Saturday,  November  9.  The 
Sho'men  bested  Drew  Univer- 
sity and  Elizabethtown  Col- 
lege, leaving  the  W.C.  team  in 
18th    place    out    of    twenty 


schools. 

Haverford  College  took  the 
meet  over  the  hilly,  five-mile 
terrain. 

The  first  W.C.  runner  to 
finish  was  Sean  Ireton  with  a 
time  of  30:12,  while  Russel 
Herther    ran    the    course    in 


32:49.  Chas  Foster,  Greg 
Anderson,  Lars  Henriksen, 
and  co-captain  Victor  DeSan- 
tis  rounded  out  the  squad  in 
effort  and  dedication.  "The 
Championship  meet  was  the 
best  race  of  the  season.  It 
showed  that  hard  work  can 
pay  off,"  states  Ireton. 


How  to  get  your  notes  in  order. 


g*^^?-^- 


It's  4  am.  You  and  tlw  band  lia\e  just  j;i\'en  the 
hotel  rcKiiii  a  good  trashmj;.  You  feel  inspired,  lis  time 
to  wile  a  soni;. 

This  usually  consists  of  \'nii  draping  youn-elf 
over  a  <;iiitar,  ,stiii};gling  to  bring  out  the  sounds  that 
you  hear  in  your  head, 

Theres  a  better  wa\;  Gel  a  Macintosh™ 

With  progninis  like  MusicWorks™  and  I'rofes- 
sional  (;onipo,ser.™you  can  C(inipo.se  music,  reammge 
notes  and  play  hack  what  \()uve  done,  all  with 

one  finger  And  wiih  the  help  of  .some  additional 
hardware.  \oii  can  e\'en  pla\-  your  Macintosh 
thnxigh  a  s\iilhesi/er  Or  vice  versa, 
'■      This  IS  jusl  one  example  (}f  how  Macintosh 
helps  |ieople  work  smarter  c|uicker  and  more 
crealively  And  the  heaiin  of  Macintosh  is.  you  don't 
ha\e  to  know  diddley  about  computers  to 
iKse  one.  _^ 

Macintash.W'henitcomes  to  making 
music,  it's  an  exiraordinan'  instnimenl. 


H-niicvyiai  Miwi'ttirkT:ilrji!kiiuiiiif\Uii>MMh!  Iiii  IaaimJ  i-MiiNnvIv  tnlljiiVi)  Si*w-jn',  li>  l^ikvMKLiI  C/flipinT  iv  j  iTiiliTinirkiJXLifi  iif  llv  I  iiicimi 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CONTACT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 
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Chestertown 

shuttle 

considered 


by  Brian  Lang 
The  Upper  Shore  Transpor- 
tation Advisory  Committee 
will  bring  a  proposal  for  a 
shuttlebus  on  the  eastern 
shore  to  the  Kent  County 
Courthouse  on  December  10. 

"Five  counties  will  be  af- 
fected by  the  committee's 
proposal,"  said  George 
Richardson,  chairperson  of 
the  Upper  Shore  Committee. 
Richardson  has  been  working 
for  over  a  year  with  local 
representatives  Gene  Hessey, 
Jerry  Lou,  and  Pat  Clark,  to 
organize  the  shuttle  in  Kent. 
Queen  Anne's,  Talbot, 
Caroline,  and  Dorchester 
counties. 

Many  recommendations 
were  pointed  out  during  the 
committee's  research,  in- 
cluding three  from  Kent 
County:  improved  work 
transportation;  improved 
inter-city  access  -  "which  will 
have  an  enormous  impact  on 
the  students  of  Washington 
College,"  says  Richardson; 
and  an  expansion  of  the 
public  served  by  agent 
transportation. 

"The  shuttle  will  also  be 
very  useful  for  any  medical 
emergencies  that  may  oc- 
cur," explains  Richardson.  A 
time-sharing  recommenda- 
tion if  incorporated,  will 
leave  a  few  vehicles  open  at 
any  point  of  the  day  in  case  of 
any  emergencies. 

The  five  counties  will 
report  to  a  brokerage  firm  in 
Chesapeake  College,  the 
Private  Industry  Council. 
"The  Council  will  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  rides  in 
and  out  of  the  county,"  ex- 
plained Richardson.  The 
Council  will  also  act  as  an  ad- 
visory assistant  for  grants 
and  future  economic  funds  for 
the  transportation  commit- 
tee. 

Richardson  has  suggested 
that  the  brokerage  institute 
an  800  telephone  number  tor 
all  counties  to  call.  "If  a  stu- 
dent would  like  a  ride  to 
Baltimore,  then  he  could  call 
the  brokerage  and  set  it  up 
provided  the  call  is  made  24- 
hours  in  advance,"  says 
Richardson. 

The  bus  could  also  be  used 
for  work  needs,  daily  or  week- 
ly. The  brokerage  will  be 
covering  the  phones  18  hours 
every  day.  When  the  proposal 
comes  to  the  floor  on 
Deceml)er  10,  all  students  are 
urged  to  attend  to  show  sup- 
port for  the  bill. 


Big  Bird! 


pholobyJ.M.  Fragomeni 


Junior  Kris  Murphy  shares  a  family-styla  turkey  dinner  with  several  of  her  friends  at 
Wednesday  night's  traditional  Thanksgiving  Dinner  hosted  by  the  WC  Food  Service.  See 
article,  page  5. 


Defense 
writer 
visits 

by  Andrea  Kehoe 
A     recent     visitor     to 
Washington  College  said  he  is 
"fascinated"  by  Star  Wars. 

But  it  was  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  not 
George  Lucas'  cinematic 
trilogy,  to  which  Charles  Cor- 
ddry  referred.  

see  interview 
page  3 


Courthouse  beat 


SJB  unable  to  deliver  verdict 


Hands  down 
warnings  in 
other  cases 


by  Bryan  Bishop 

After  three  hours  of 
testimony  and  questioning 
Wednesday  night,  the  Student 
Judiciary  Board  (SJB)  found 
itself  unable  to  deliver  a  ver- 
dict in  the  case  of  Student  Af- 
fairs v.  Rick  Wheeler,  Steve 
DiEugenio,  Todd  Rowley  and 
Lincoln  Kamoft. 

Originating  from  a  tight  on 
the  night  of  October  3D,  1985, 
the  case  brought  ten 
witnesses  to  the  stand. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
SJB,  chairperson  Sara  Welch 
made  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  SJB  had  a  lot  of 
difficulty  reaching  decisions 
based  on  evidence  and 
discrepancy  of  testimony.  Let 
it  be  known  that  we  do  not 
condone  the  action  that  took 
place,  but...  we  had  no  choice 
but  to  close  the  case  without 
verdict." 

Pressing  charges  of 
disorderly  conduct  and  en- 
dangering   the    lives     of 


students,  the  Student  Affairs 
Office  based  these  accusa- 
tions on  injuries  sustained  by 
freshman  Kevin  Allen  in  a 
confrontation  with  the  defen- 
dants. Building  their  defense 
on  the  claim  of  self-defense, 
representative  Victor  De  San- 
tis  argued  that  Allen  provok- 
ed the  alleged  confrontation. 

According  to  testimony 
shared  by  both  sides,  Allen, 
freshman  Bill  Burtles  and 
two  other  unidentified 
students  were  among  a  large 
group  of  students  gathered  in 
front  of  Middle  Hall  on  the 
night  of  October  3D.  Apparent- 
ly taking  part  in  what  has 
become  an  annual  egg- 
throwing  spree,  Allen  and  his 
friends  had  eggs  in  their 
possession. 

Working  their  way  around 
campus,  they  ended  up  at  the 
George  Washington  statue, 
just  south  of  Middle  Hall. 
After  being  spotted  by  the 
defendants,  the  group  was  ap- 
proached and  Allen  sustained 
facial  injuries. 

Relaying  their  feelings 
after  the  outcome  of  the  case 
was  announced,  the  defen- 
dants issued  a  joint  state- 
ment: "We,  as  members  of 
tbe  College  community,  feel 


the  exoneration  of  the  accus- 
ed proves  that  there  was  no 
case  from  the  outset.  We  feel 

that  the  fact  that  the  case  pro- 
ceeded this  far  only  ex- 
emplifies the  imperfections  of 
the  current  system. " 

In  other  cases  decided  this 
week,  Robert  Loocke  was 
found  guilty  of  rowdy  and 
noisy  behavior  on  November 
1, 1985.  Loocke  received  an  of- 
ficial college  warning  due  to  a 
disturbance  he  created  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Wicomoco 
dormitory. 

Robert  Krumme  must  pro- 
vide two  hours  of  community 
service  because  of  his 
disorderly  conduct  on  Oc- 
tober 30.  Krumme  was  cited 
for  having  several  intense 
verbal  confrontations  with 
students. 

Freshmen  David  Morrison 
and  Jeremy  McGuinn  were 
declared  guilty  of  endanger- 
ing the  Ufe  of  students  and 
disorderly  conduct  as  a  result 
of  their  fireworks  possession 
on  November  1.  Both  receiv- 
ed official  college  warnings, 
while  Morrison  must  com- 
plete two  hours  of  community 
service  due  to  his  extra  in- 
volvement. 


A  defense  correspondent 
for  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  a 
regular  on  the  PBS  series 
Washington  Week  in  Review, 
Corddry  visited  the  campus 
last  Monday  and  Tuesday  to 
discuss  foreign  affairs  with 
political  science  classes  and 
work  with  student  journalists 
as  a  Gannett  fellow.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife, 
Marion,  a  public  relations 
consultant  and  free-lance 
writer  who  advised  the  Elm 
on  layout. 

"I  think  you've  got  a  col- 
lege here  with  a  lot  of  tradi- 
tion. It  seems  under  Douglass 
Cater  to  be  looking  forward," 
said  the  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 
native,  whose  brother  and 
cousins  attended  WC. 

Having  visited  nine  other 
colleges  as  a  Woodrow  Wilson 
fellow,  Corddry  said,  "You 
don't  find  students  joining  in, 
participating  and  asking  good 
questions  everywhere  you  go. 
Here  I've  found  the  level  of  in- 
terest very  high. " 

During  their  visit  the  cou-  - 
pie   stayed   at   the   Customs 
House   and    toured   Chester- 
town. 

"It's  not  a  pressure  cooker 
existence  as  we  have  in 
Washington,"  said  Corddry. 

In  addition  to  conducting  a 
journalism  workshop  and 
private  critiquing  sessions 
with  fitoi  writers,  he  attended 
Dr.  Tari  Renner's  "American 
Presidency"  class  and  Dr. 
Tai  Sung  An's  "International 
Politics"  class. 

"It  was  a  very  wide- 
ranging  but  analytical  discus- 
sion," said  Renner,  whose 
students  asked  questions 
about  the  presidency  and  the 
media,  government  leaks  of 
information,  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  and  the 
summit  between  President 
Reagan  and  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

The  defense  correspondent 

again  addressed  the  subject 

(continued  on  page  S) 
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editorial 


Food  for  thought 


Editorial  space  is  most  often  used  to  blast,  to  judge,  to 
accuse.  Yet  as  the  Thanksgiving  holiday  rolls  around,  it 
seems  appropriate,  indeed  necessary,  to  depart  from 
this  critical  vein  for  just  one  week.  With  ten  weeks  of 
classes  behind  us,  it  might  prove  heartening  to  sit  back 
and  take  stock  of  the  semester's  events  for  which  we  can 
be  thankful.  So  at  the  risk  of  sounding  PoUyanna-ish,  the 
following  compilation  is  presented  to  serve  as  a  spr- 
ingboard for  more  personal  rumination... 

...students  can  certainly  look  back  on  Hurricane 
Gloria  with  fondness.  Not  only  did  she  leave  the  campus 
relatively  unscathed  (save  tor  the  fallen  tree  on  Route 
213)  but  she  rendered  up  a  host  of  all-night  hurricane 
parties  and  the  cancellation  of  Friday  morning  classes. 

...After  two  years  without  receiving  yearbooks, 
members  of  the  Class  of  '86  must  have  been  glad  to  pose 
for  their  senior  portraits  and  learn  that  all  three 
Pegasus'  (Pegasi?)  will  be  published  by  springtime. 

...Dwellers  of  the  Somerset,  Worcester  and  Wicomoco 
buildings  are  undoubtedly  thankful  to  see  their  formerly 
rundown  abode  transformed  into  the  "Hyatt  Regency  of 
Dorms." 

...The  freshman  class  has  been  a  cause  for 
gratefulness  in  two  different  camps;  as  the  second 
largest  entering  class  in  WC  history,  the  Admissions  Of- 
fice is  certainly  encouraged.  And  the  SGA  is  heartened 
by  the  unusually  large  number  of  freshmen  who  turned 
out  both  to  run  and  to  vote  in  their  class  elections. 

...It's  not  everyday  that  student  organizations  are 
granted  over  $2,000  worth  of  computer  equipment.  For 
these  high-tech  gifts  they  have  benefactor  Henry  Beck 
to  thank. 

...Women  field  hockey  enthusiasts  can  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  achieved  varsity  status  and  a 
varsity-level  style  of  play. 

...The  SGA  Executive  Board  will  long  be  gratified  by 
the  overwhelming  student  turnout  at  the  sem'"-'er's 
first  all-campus  meeting  regarding  the  alcohol  t.oiicy, 
and  by  the  spirit  of  compromise  with  which  the  Ad- 
ministration responded  to  the  student  revised  policy. 

...And  Thanksgiving  is  the  perfect  holiday  to 
reminisce  about  the  $555  raised  by  the  student  body 
through  the  lunchtime  fast  to  aid  the  starving  in  Africa. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  Perhaps,  with  the 
oncoming  crush  of  papers  and  final  exams,  however, 
reflecting  on  these  events  might  help  us  to  put  life  back 
into  perspective...  to  realize  we  do  have  reasons  to  be 
thankful. 
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letters  to  the  editor: 


Experience  was  breathtaking 


Watching,  day  after  day,  as 
they  mingle  around  a  com- 
mon thought,  a  lot  was  learn- 
ed. I've  never  experienced 
anything  like  this  before,  and 
I'm  still  pondering  over  the 
idea  that  it  may  happen 
again.  It  was  breathtaking  at 
times.  I  was  the  most  non- 
active  participant  there,  try- 
ing to  take  it  all  in.  And 
somehow,  through  it  all,  I 
developed  a  closeness  that  I 
hope  will  never  fade,  but 
that's  to  be  determined  by  the 
future. 

All  the  action  took  place  in 
a  solitary  area,  and  every 
once  in  a  while  it  would 
wander  to  far  off  places. 
Somehow  the  attitude  didn't 
change  with  the  surroun- 
dings. Seeing  the  attitudes 
develop  and  the  confidence 
build,  it  was  remarkable  to 
notice  that  through  this  com- 
mon experience,  they  began 
to  rely  on  and  support  one 
another.  And  somehow, 
beyond  my  knowledge,  I  was 
accepted  and  thrown  into  the 
mix  without  the  blink  of  an 
eye. 

At  times  I  received  looks  of 
shock  as  well  as  looks  of 
praise.  Yet  I  saw  emotions 
that  others  may  never  have 


the  privilege  of  seeing.  Those 
of  upset,  defeat,  anger, 
frustration  and  apathy,  as 
well  as  gaiety,  pride,  en- 
couragement, determination 
and  happiness.  I  also  heard 
things  that  I  could  never 
repeat.  Yet  throughout  my 
entire  stay,  I  never  once  felt  a 
lack  of  respect. 

It  is  because  of  all  this  I  am 
disappointed  that  it's  all  over. 
This  experience  has  affected 
my  life  more  than  anyone 
could  ever  imagine. 


While  some  were  full  of  sup- 
port for  my  intent,  others 
were  sneering  behind  my 
back.  It's  to  my  surprise  that 
I  continued.  There  were  times 
when  I  was  filled  with  hatred 
and  question  of  my  place,  yet 
something  inside  me  compell- 
ed me  to  continue,  and  as  a 
result  I'm  filled  with  hap- 
piness. So  thank  you  to  all 
those  who  allowed  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  an  ex- 
travaganza. These  memories 
I'll  cherish  forever. 

(Name  withheld  by  request) 


Dinner  was  an  inconvenience 


I  would  Ute  to  respond  to 
the  rp''t.it  occasion  of  the  WC 
Food  Service's  Thanksgiving 
Dinner.  Not  only  was  I  (ai;d  a 
great  many  others)  not  ade- 
quately informed  of  the  reser  ■ 
vation  system,  but  the  policy 
itself  seemed  totally  absurd 
—  only  4  or  8  people?  In  addi- 
tion, I  was  most  rudely  turned 
away  at  the  door  when  I  ar- 
rived at  5 :00p.m. 

Some  of  us  depend  a  great 
deal  on  the  flexibiUty  of  the 
WCFS's  hours.  It  happened 
that  I  needed  to  eat  early  this 


Elm  staff  wishes 
the  College  Community 


a 


Happy  Thanksgiving! 


night  and  I  was  forced  to  eat 
at  Miss  D's  (rather  than  wait 
a  lengthy  time  period  to  be 
served). 

Heretofore,  I  have  been  ful- 
ly satisfied  with  the  design 
and  organization  of  the  school 
cafeteria.  But  it  must  give  a 
great  deal  more  preparation 
and  information  regarding  its 
special  events  before  an 
abrupt  "take  it  or  leave  it" 
situation  is  forced  on  the  stu- 
dent. 

Bruce  Dunner 


Editor's  note 


To  field  questions  and  com- 
ments from  the  College  com- 
munity, members  of  the  Elm 
staff  will  be  on  hand  in  the 
Elm  office  in  Queen  Anne's 
dormitory  lounge  at  the 
following  times  each  week: 

Tuesday  6 :  30  - 10 :  00  p.m. 
Wednesday  6 :  30  -  midnight 
Thursday  9: 00 -10 :00  p.m. 

For  interc^mpus  .phope 
calls,  use  ext.  321. 
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ISSUE: 


What  will  be  the  most  Important  result  of  the 
Geneva  summit  conference? 


£^mims^£^^ 


by  bill  fassett 


Callie  Sessions 
Plainfille,  Conn. 
Junior 


Chris  Doherty 
Washington,  DC 
Junior 


Christine  Charmak 

NY,  NY 

Senior 


William  P.  Jones 
District  Heights,  MD 
Sophomore 


Neal  T.  Boulton 
Columbia,  MD 
Freshman 


"A  lot  of  sophisticated  jargon 
that  sounds  impressive,  but, 
in  fact,  says  very  little.  And, 
perhaps,  an  agreement  to 
future  summit  meetings." 


"Reagan  will  finally  learn 
that  you  can't  fool  most  of  the 
people  most  of  the  time. " 


"At  least  it's  a  beginning. 
Perhaps  it  could  lead  to 
positive  things.  But  I  have  a 
feeUng  that  it  may  not  do 
much  good." 


"In  consideration  of  the  past, 
probably  little  more  than  an 
exercise  in  public  relations 
that  will  boost  the  stock  of 
Kodak.  It  could,  however, 
promote  an  aura  of  detente 
and  increased  understanding 
of  our  leaders  as  individuals 
both  for  themselves  and  their 
nations.  Can  I  use  this  for  my 
nextbluebook?" 


"It  will  give  the  American 
public  another  opportunity  to 
see  Ronald  Reagan  stumble." 


The  Elm  asks: 


Geneva  summit  might  smooth  road  to  arms  control 


Charles  Corddry  is  defense  cor- 
respondent [or  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and 
a  panelist  on  PBS's  Washington  Week 
in  Review.  He  recently  visited  the 
Washington  College  campus  as  a  Gan- 
nett Fellow.  In  the  following  inter- 
view. Elm  editor  Sue  DePasquale 
questions  the  defense  expert  about  the 
Geneva  summit  meetings  conducted 
this  week. 


Q.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  the  sum- 
mit conference  could  even  occur  in 
the  first  place  was  significant? 
A.  Yes,  I  think  it  was  terribly  signifi- 
cant because  it's  the  first  time  in  six 
years  that  the  leaders  of  the  only  two 
powers  in  the  world,  that  could  blow 
up  the  world,  have  met.  I  think  that  it 
established  a  better  climate  between 
the  leaders  of  the  super  powers  and 
therefore  might  smooth  the  road 
ahead  toward  the  kind  of  arms  control 
things  that  are  useful. 
Q.  What  effect  do  you  think  the 
Weinberger  letter  had  on  negotiations 
in  Geneva? 

A.  The  Weinberger  letter  was  an  in- 
evitable report  to  the  President  that 
the  President  had  asked  for,  and  it 
was  supposed  to  be  delivered  by 
November  15,  and  it  was.  It  recom- 
mended that  the  President  not  agree 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  point  to 
continue  abiding  by  the  terms  of  Salt 
II  and  it  recommended  that  he  not 
trade  off  the  Star  Wars  program. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  Presi- 
dent couldn't  have  agreed  more  with 
anything  that  the  secretary  of  defense 
said  to  him.  The  problem  was  that  it 
was  picked  out  by  somebody  —  we 
don't  know  ....o  —  and  found  its  way 
to  print  on  the  eve  of  the  summit  as 
the  President  was  flying  to  Geneva. 

The  leak  was  injurious,  it  seems  to 
me,  but  I  do  hope  that  your  next  ques- 
tion is  'Would  I  have  written  the  story 
should  it  have  fallen  in  my  hands?" 
The  answer  is  "yes,"  I  would  have... 
it  fell  in  the  hands  of  reporters  from 
important    officials    in    the    govern- 


Charles  Corddry 

ment  They  didn't  get  this  from  a 
janitor.  It  was  significant  —  the  leak 
itself  was  significant. 
Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  blackout 
on  the  press  that  was  imposed  in 
Geneva?  Were  you  surprised? 
A.  Not  a  bit.  I  think  it  was  all  to  the 
good.  I  think  that  every  time  that 
there  is  a  summit  there  is  a  news 
blackout  that  goes  on  for  a  while. 
There's  nothing  unprecedented  or 
unusual  about  it  and  the  fact  is  that  in 
negotiation  on  arras  control  at 
Geneva,  both  sides  agreed  that  they 
would  keep  their  negotiations  con- 
fidential. They  didn't,  at  that  point, 
have  any  news  to  give  out,  so  why 
shouldn't  there  be  a  news  blackout? 

Another  question,  I  suppose,  is  that 
that  kind  of  thing  tends  to  stimulate  a 
lot  of  speculation  that  they  may  be 
making  great  progress  or  that  they 
may  not  be  making  any,  but  that  kind 
of  falls  by  the  wayside  once  the 
meeting  has  ended. 


Q.  Reagan  approached  the  bargaining 
table  with  a  very  hard  line  stance  on 
Star  Wars,  or  SDI.  Do  you  think  that 
he  was  going  to  use  it  as  a  bargaining 
chip?  Was  this  an  advisable  stance  to 
take  Such  a  hard  line? 
A.  I  think  that  the  President  has  never 
regarded  SDI  as  a  bargaining  chip; 
that  he  believes  quite  sincerely  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  better  way  for  the 
East  and  West  to  exist  than  through 
the  threat  of  nuclear  extinction.  And 
he  believes  that  you  can  devise  a 
means  of  defending  yourself  —  very 
controversial  point.  In  response  to 
your  question,  he  is  convinced  you  can 
do  it,  and  he  will  therefore  not  give  it 
up.  I  guess  you  also  said  "was  that  a 
wise  position?"  and  on  that  maybe 
I'm  not  wise  enough  to  answer. 

People  argue  that  if  you  can  get  suf- 
ficient reduction  of  nuclear  stockpiles 
then  you  wouldn't  need  Star  Wars. 
Well,  that's  going  to  be  a  long  way  off. 

An  additional  point  is  that  I  am 
amazed  at  how  diplomats  can 
manage  to  fashion  seeming  com- 
promises, and  so  I  can  see  how  you 
could  word  something  with  SDI  that 
limited  it  to  research.  And  he  could 
continue  to  do  as  much  now  as  he 
would  anyway  —  this  gets  into  the 
definition  of  research.  There  is  no 
way  that  we  could  verify  whether 
somebody  is  doing  research  or  not,  so 
I  don't  see  that  one  of  them  could  say 
"let's  stop  cold." 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  US  will  have 
to  achieve  at  the  bargaining  table  to 
deem  this  a  "success,"  and  what  will 
the  USSR  have  to  obtain? 
A.  Well,  that's  very  hard  to  answer 
t)ecause  you  don't  know  what  either 
man's  real  position  is  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  negotiators  reveal  their 
hands...  It's  normal  to  see  sides  tak- 
ing very  sturdy  positions  publicly. 
The  President  has  said  that  if  he  can 
get  an  agreement  to  meet  some  more, 
at  additional  sununits,  that  would  be 
a  success. 

The  guts  of  the  matter  is  on  the 
arms  race,  and  that  we  won't  know 


the  answer  to  for  years,  as  the 
negotiators  follow  whatever  lines  they 
have  been  given  from  the  summit.  So 
I  don'treally  know. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  the 
history  of  these  things  is  that  you  get 
great  euphoria  a  few  days  after,  and 
then  everyone  goes  home  and  begins 
to  think,  "what  did  we  achieve?"  and 
then  you  get  some  specific  incident 
that  causes  a  new  crisis  and  the  glory 
of  the  summit  is  gone.  So  we'll  have  a 
little  while  to  go  before  we'll  know 
whether  we  want  to  call  it  a  "suc- 
cess." 

You  ask  "what  would  Gorbachev 
have  to  take  home?"  He  will  have  to 
give  the  appearance  of  not  having 
conceded  very  much  or  he'll  be  in 
trouble,  because  he  is  still  con- 
soUdating  his  power  and  this  won't  be 
over  till  at  least  the  Party  meeting  in 
February.  But  I  think  it's  factors  like 
this  that  cause  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  O'Neill,  to  predict  a  week  in 
advance,  that  neither  one  would  go 
home  empty  handed. 

Q.  Staying  within  the  bounds  of  reali- 
ty, what  are  the  highest  hopes  for  this 
summit? 

A.  It  has  to  be  something  more  than 
statements  of  principal  or  designs  or 
guidelines.  They  have  to  come  back  to 
the  central  issue.  The  two  leaders 
could  say  "enough's  enough,  we  will 
reduce  our  arms."  They  could  at  least 
reach  a  tentative  agreement  for  par- 
tial withdrawal  and  reduction.  There 
are  too  many  obstacles  to  ask  for 
more  than  that.  They  must  trust  each 
other  to  carry  out  their  talks. 

Some  way  of  dealing  with  regional 
conflicts  would  be  the  second  most 
important  thing.  But  we  are  not  in- 
volved in  that  as  much.  The  third 
thing  is  the  treatment  of  their  own 
citizens.  The  people  are  political 
prisoners.  We  have  made  much  of  the 
Helsinki  Agreement  If  you  don't  treat 
your  own  citizens  well,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect you  to  follow  through  on  your  af- 
fairs? 
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Brown  to  head  for  Switzerland 


by  Regina  Pepper 

When  the  seniors  bid  fond 
farewell  to  Washington  Col- 
lege in  June,  so  will  one  of  the 
faculty  menibers.  Dr. 
Richard  Brown,  chairman  of 
the  Mathematics  Department 
will  be  retiring  after  26  years 
of  service  here. 

Dr.  Brown  came  to 
Washington  College  in  1959. 
He  taught  at  George 
Washington  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.  during 
World  War  II,  then  went  on  to 
Columbia  University,  Boston 
University,  American 
University,  and  the  graduate 

SGA  comer 


school  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

When  asked  why  he  was 
retiring,  he  said  he  felt  age  64 
was  a  good  retirement  age 
and  that  he  wants  to  "quit 
while  he  is  ahead."  He  also 
stated  that  although  he  enjoys 
teaching,  he  didn't  think  he 
was  teaching  as  well  as 
before  and  he  does  not  look 
forward  to  grading  exams 
anymore. 

Dr.  Brown  looks  forward  to 
retiring  as  he  plans  to  move 
to  Switzerland.  There,  he 
would  like  to  do  research  in 
the  area  of  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Swiss  mathematical  con- 


cepts. He  also  expects  to 
travel,  especially  to  Milan, 
Munich.  Paris,  and  London. 

Dr.  Eugene  Hamilton,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and 
computer  science,  summed 
up  his  feelings  about  Dr. 
Brown,  "He  is  a  good  man 
and  teacher  who  will 
definately  be  hard  to 
replace."  A  senior  math  ma- 
jor agreed  that  Dr.  Brown 
will  be  hard  to  replace  and 
stated  that  he  "is  very  effi- 
cient and  wise."  The  ad- 
ministration has  already 
begun  a  search  for  Dr. 
Brown's  replacement 


Cater  to  present  revised  alcohol  policy    ^ 


by  Bryan  Bishop 

The  alcohol  policy,  van- 
dalism and  the  Honor  Code 
will  be  among  the  main  topics 
of  discussions  to  take  place  at 
a  special  dinner  on  Tuesday, 
November  26.  On  that  even- 
ing. President  Cater  and 
Deans  Berry,  Mclntire,  and 
Maxcy  will  dine  in  Hynson 
Lounge  together  with 
members  of  the  SGA  Senate, 
SJB,  and  SAB.  Also  present 
will  be  class  officers. 

The  first  gathering  of  its 
kind,  the  purpose  of  this 
meeting  is  for  the  administra- 
tion to  receive  student  input 
into  issues  concerning 
students. 

In  regard  to  the  alcohol 
policy,  President  Cater  has 
drafted  a  revised  policy.  At 
the  dinner,  he  will  present 
this  draft  to  draw  comments 
and  criticisms.  If  favorable 
opinion  is  reached,  he  will 
submit  it  to  the  Students  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

This  year,  vandalism  has 
also  been  a  wide  concern  of 
the  administration.  The  main 
question   is,    "How    can   the 


students  Be  persuaded  not  to 
destroy  college  property?" 
The  dormitories  are  the 
buildings  that  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  most  vandalism. 
With  the  newly  renovated 
Cullen  Hall  and  future  plans 
for  other  dormitory  renova- 
tions, vandalism  to  these 
buildings  has  mandated  that 
the  administration  take  ac- 
tion to  curtail  future  destruc- 
tion. 

Already  in  action,  the  Dor- 
mitory Damage  Prevention 
Committee  will  be  inspecting 
dorm  lounges,  bathrooms, 
and  hallways  for  vandalism. 


The  dinner  and  discussion 
hopes  to  bring  about  com- 
ments and  ideas  from  student 
leaders  on  how  to  deal  with 
this  ever  increasing  problem. 
The  Honor  Code  has  involv- 
ed a  never-ending  battle  bet- 
ween student  action  and  ideal 
student  action.  In  every 
aspect  of  academic  life,  the 
Honor  Code  hovers  over  the 
campus  begging  for  com- 
pliance. From  library  book 
theft  to  plagiarism,  and  from 
crib  notes  to  copying,  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Honor 
Code  is  the  attempt  to  rid 
Continued  on  page  7 


photo  by  Sarah  £'  fv?taw 
Dr.  Brown,  Math  Department  Chairman,  will  retire  this  spring  after  26 
years  at  Washington  College.  He  is  shown  pursuing  one  of  his  hobbles, 
the  craft  of  glass-blowing. 

KA's  aid  Easter  Seals 

pool  and  cleaming  brush  to 
allow  campers  to  enjoy  the 
scenic  water-front  view. 
Director  of  the  Camp, 
Patricia  Soutiere,  greatly  ap- 
preciated the  fraternity's  ef- 
forts and  mentioned  that  any 
students  willing  to  donate 
time  or  seeking  summer 
employment  as  a  counselor 
should  contact  any  member 
of  the  Kappa  Alpha  Order. 


by  R.J.  Eamshaw 
Members  of  Kappa  Alpha 
donated  one  Saturday  this  fall 
to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Easter  Seals  Camp,  Fairlee 
Manor.  The  day's  activities 
centered  around  preparation 
for  the  upcoming  winter. 

Other  chores  included 
cleaning  up  Hurricane 
Gloria's  destruction,  painting 
a   fence   that  surrounds   the 


COMPLIMENTARY  GLASS  OF  WINE 

With  the  Purchase  of  Any  Regular  Dinner  S  Proper  I. D. 

STEAKS  •SEAFOOD  •  COCKTAILS 

BUFFET  EVERY  SUNDAY  12-5 
HAPPY  HOUR -DAILY 4:30-6 

AIR  TAXI  SERVICE  AVAILABLE 
SCHEELER  FIELD 


,'S 

RESTAURANT 
CHESTERTOWN.MD. 


778-1222 

Rt.213&291  (COUPON  BEOUIREDI 


Sometime  during  the 
night  of  Wednesday, 
November  13.  an 
unknown  party  jacked 
up  a  red  '71  Mustang 
Mach  1  in  the  Minta 
Martin  parking  lot  and 
removed  the  front  tires 
and  rims  and  the  rear 
lug  nuts.  Anyone  with 
any  information,  please 
contact  me:  Joanna 
Wilson,  QA  217,  778- 
9834. 


Complete  Footwear  Service  and  Supplies 

p.  O.    BOX    654   —   227    HIGH    STREET 

Chestertown.  Maryland  21 620 

PHONE    77S-2S60 


The  Finishing  Touch 

Select  Gifts  Fine  Framing 

Artists  Materials 

(in  stock  or  will  order) 

Dull  Dorm  Room  ? 
We  are  the  answer! 

Posters,  Prints,  Frames 
and  Novelties 

We  will  even  nnount,  shrink  &  wrap 
your  posters  -  ready  to  hang. 


311  High  Street 
Chestertown 


778-5292 
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$0QFF     Come  in  and  save.      $0QFF 


You  know  how  irresistible  our 
pizza  is.  Now  here's  an  irresist- 
ible offer  Next  time  you're  at  a 
Pizza  Hut*  restaurant,  we'll  de- 
duct $2  off  any  large  pizza.  Or,  if 
you  can't  round  up  a  ^roup,  get  a 
$1  discount  on  a  medium  pizza. 
Come  in  soon; 


Rt.213 

Kent  Plaza 

Chestertown 

778-1070 


One  coupon  per  party  per  visit  at  participating  Pizza  Hut«  restaurants-  Please  present  coupon 
when  ordering.  Not  valid  in  combination  with  any  other  offer.  1. 20  cent  cash  redemption  value. 
e  19S3  Pizza  Hut.  Inc.  Good  only  through  Dec.  31, 1985 


^ 


14K  Gold  Earrings  from  $19.50 

Ray  Ban  Sunglasses 

Fraternity  &  Sorority  Jewelry 

Kodak  Film  &  Processing 

FORNEY'S  JEWELERS 

106  Cross  St. 

Chestertown 

778-1966 
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Corrdry  enjoys  journalism 

P.nnfiniipH  frnm  napp  i 


photo  by  J  M.  Fragomeni 
Dafensa  corraipondeni  Charlas  Corddry  and  wife  Marion  oHer  tips  on  journalistic  writing  to  frashman  Elm 
staHar  Andrea  Kahoe. 

Fifty-six  give  turl<eys  to  cliarity 


by  Kevin  McMahon 

This  year,  as  in  years  past, 
the  WCFS  presented  a  tradi- 
tional Thanksgiving  dinner  to 
the  on-board  students,  in 
cooperation  with  the  SGA 
Food  Service  Committee. 

To  give  the  meal  a  more 
sophisticated  atmosphere, 
the  regular  WCFS  staff 
dratted  local  teenagers  to 
serve  the  meals  at  each  table. 

Students  were  requested  to 
make  reservations  in  groups 
of  four  or  eight.  Diners  were 
also  given  the  opportunity  to 
donate  their  turkeys  to  the 
Chestertown  Social  Services 


Department.  Fifty-six 
students  did  indeed  offer  their 
birds  to  the  local  charity. 

The  meal  itself  featured 
whole  roast  turkey,  stuffing, 
dressing,  cranberry  sauce, 
green  beans,  and  pumpkin 
pie. 

Those  waiting  to  be  served 
reclined  in  the  Coffee  House 
with  refreshments  provided 
by  the  WCFS.  The  noble  few 
who  donated  their  meal  were 
served  separately  in  Hynson 
Lounge  with  piano  accompia- 
ment  by  John  McDonalds. 

The  only  complaint 
students  voiced  was  that  they 
had  not  been  informed  about 


the  proper  procedure  for 
making  reservations  which 
resulted  in  some  minor 
delays  in  seating. 

The  workers  felt  the  pro- 
duction as  a  whole  was  a  suc- 
cess. However,  one  student 
was  quoted  as  saying,  "It's 
nice  to  have  a  traditional 
meal  eaten  with  proper  man- 
ners while  still  at  school, 
otherwise  we  might  go  four 
years  without  seeing  some 
people  chew  with  their 
mouths  shut." 

Special  thanks  goes  to 
Perry  Finney,  Sue  DePas- 
quale,  Rene  Jerome,  and 
Charlotte  Post  for  their  ef- 
forts. 


Continued  from  page  i 

of  government  secrecy   and 

the  media  at  a  pubhc  lecture 

entitled,     "Journalism     and 

National  Security:   Do  They 

Collide?" 

"During  the  time  I've  been 
covering  defense  it's  been  a 
fairly  exciting  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country,"  said 
Corddry,  who  has  reported  on 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  the  Korean 
War,  the  Berlin  crisis,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  and  both 
Strategic  Arms  Limitations 
Talks.  During  his  more  than 
forty  year  career  he  has 
worked  for  United  Press  In- 
ternational and,  since  1967, 
for  the  Sun. 

"The  lure  of  journalism  is 
hard  to  match,"  he  said,  ad- 
vising students  interested  in 
the  field  to  study  the  liberal 
arts,  pay  attention  to  spelling 
and  grammar  and  develop  a 


'notes  from  the  kitchen 


writing  style  through  prac- 
tice. 

Corddry  acknowledged  that 
the  public  does  not  share  his 
enthusiasm  for  journalism. 

"The  polls  leave  no  doubt 
that  they  don't  like  us,"  he 
said.  He  cited  a  Gallup  poll 
taken  in  August  that  ranks 
newspapers  behind  churches, 
the  military,  the  Supreme 
Court,  banks,  public  schools 
and  Congress  in  the  degree  of 
trust  the  public  places  in 
them. 

He  said  this  distrust  is 
primarily  aimed  at  television 
and  results  from  public 
perception  of  a  "monopoly  of 
the  airwaves"  by  CBS,  NBC 
and  ABC,  and  from  the  com- 
plaints of  the  growing 
number  of  conservatives, 
who  accuse  reporters  of  being 
too  liberaL 

And,  he  said,  "The  news 
media  isn't  always  right." 


by  Darrell  Jester 
I  would  like  to  thank 
everyone  who  attended  the 
Washington  College  Dining 
Service's  Traditional 
Thanksgiving  Dinner  on 
Wednesday  night.  I  hope  that 
everyone  had  a  good  time  and 
enjoyed  the  meal  as  much  as 
the  Dining  Service  staff  en- 
joyed preparing  it. 

Special  thanks  should  go 
out  to  the  67  students  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  "give-a-bird" 
program.  It  was  out  of  your 
generosity  and 
thoughtfulness  that  eight 
needy  families  in  Kent  Coun- 


ty will  have  a  happy 
Thanksgiving  this  year. 
Thanks  are  also  in  order  for 
the  W.C.D.S.  staff.  Also,  the 
student  line  and  dishroom 
workers  should  be  commend- 
ed for  a  job  well  done.  Final- 
ly, thanks  to  the  Food  Service 
Committee  for  their  efforts  in 
making  the  dinner  a  success. 

A  reminder  to  all  students 
that  the  last  meal  served 
before  Thanksgiving  break 
will  be  lunch  on  Wednesday, 
November  27.  The  first  meal 
after  the  break  will  be 
breakfast  on  Monday, 
December  2. 


SHOP  NOW 
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Duck  and  goose 
hunting  is  big 

business  on  the 
Eastern  Shore 


by  Thomas  Schuster 

If  you  have  to  be  told  that  the 
Eastern  shore  is  a  prime  goose  and 
duck  hunting  territory  that  attracts 
hunters  from  across  the  country,  you 
probably  shouldn't  be  in  college.  The 
signs  of  "goose-mania"  —  shotgun 
raffles,  hunters  clad  in  camouflage, 
goose  decoy  sales  —  are  evident  even 
to  those  students  who  never  venture 
far  from  campus. 

Most  students,  upon  observing 
these  happenings  at  the  onset  of  goose 
season  in  mid-October,  pay  Uttle  at- 
tention. Other  thoughts  occupy  their 
minds.  But  most  maintain  a  little 
curiosity.  In  Chestertown,  after  all, 
it's  almost  impossible  not  to. 

The  shops  downtown,  tor  instance, 
are  stocked  heavily  with  items  that 
sport  renderings  of  ducks  and  geese 
—  everything  from  ashtrays  and  box- 
er shorts  to  ties  and  wrapping  paper. 
Students  have  often  wear  to  class 
sweaters  and  turtlenecks  sporting 
small  duck  silhouettes  printed  into  the 
fabric.  They  send  home  to  their 
parents  coffee  mugs  and  handker- 
chiefs with  these  birds  on  them.  After 
living  in  Chestertown  for  a  time,  one 
cannot  help  but  to  stop  and  ask: 
"What  is  this  passion  for  ducks  and 
geese  all  about,  anyway?" 

Not  a  hard  question  to  answer,  real- 
ly. It  takes  finding  a  friendly  hunting 
guide,  getting  up  when  even  those 
students  with  an  8:30  class  have  three 


Canadian  geese.  Good  looking,  good  hunting,  and  good  eating. 


more  hours  of  sleep  ahead  of  them, 
and  spending  time  in  a  hunting  blind 
—  watching  for  those  beloved  birds. 

Which  leads  you  to  realize  where 
much  of  the  passion  for  these 
feathered  creatures  comes  from. 
They  are  beautiful,  curious  animals. 
But  that's  not  the  full  story.  Ducks 
and  geese  offer  challenges,  that  if  met 
successfully,  not  only  result  in  fine 
eating,  but  give  one  the  special 
satisfaction  that  results  when  a  wary 
trophy  is  outwitted. 


Goss,  one  of  several  student  hunters 
on  campus,  is  one  of  almost  two  dozen 
guides  employed  by  a  hunting  service 
—  one  of  many  locally.  These  services 
rent  prime  hunting  areas  on  private 
land  tor  a  seasonal  rate,  sometimes 
paying  as  much  as  $10,000  for  tour 
months  of  hunting  rights.  They  con- 
struct blinds,  distribute  decoys,  and 
provide  guides,  such  as  Goss,  to 
visiting  hunters  who  pay  top  dollar  tor 
the  chance  to  hunt  ducks  and  geese. 


"I  just  like  the  idea  of  liunting 
even  if  I  don't  get  anyttiing. " 


Exploring  goose  hunting  on  the 
Eastern  shore  turns  out  to  be  easier 
than  expected  considering  that 
visiting  hunting  parties  often  pay  up- 
wards of  $270.00  a  day  for  use  of  a 
blind,  decoys,  and  the  services  of  a 
local  guide.  Our  fortune  came  in  the 
form  of  WC  sophomore  Steve  Goss,  a 
veteran  hunter  and  guide.  He  arrang- 
ed a  mid-week  hunt  specifically  so  we 
at  the  Elm  could  observe  a  good  hunt 
first-hand. 


"You'd  be  surprised  at  the  size  of  the 
guide  business  around  here,"  he  said. 
Beginning  the  Hunt 
The  day  of  the  hunt  began  at  4:00 
a.m.  Rubbing  the  sleep  out  of  our 
eyes,  what  little  we  had  gotten,  we 
drove  in  the  dark  to  Buzz's  for  their 
"Hunter's  breakfast."  We  paid  $4.50 
for  the  buffet  and  drank  about  $5.00 
worth  of  coffee.  Surrounding  us  were 
guys  in  long  underwear  and 
camouflage,     scratching     two-day 


photo  by  J.  M.  Frutiomeni 


beards  and  wondering  it  today  they 
would  bag  their  limit  —  three  geese. 
Outside,  a  barking  Labrador  waited 
impatiently  in  the  back  of  a  pick-up. 

Goss  drove  toward  Rock  Hall,  poin- 
ting out  along  the  way  the  areas  that 
were  being  leased  to  hunters,  even 
though  these  areas  were  hidden  by  the 
darkness  and  fog.  Before  long  we 
were  driving  down  a  windy,  graveled 
road  toward  the  blind  we  planned  to 
use.  Reaching  it,  Goss  swung  the 
truck  around  so  the  headlights  il- 
luminated the  blind  —  a  grass 
covered  rectangular  structure  in  the 
center  of  a  cornfield. 

Between  the  blind  and  us  was  a 
good  sixty  yards  of  green  clay,  mud, 
tractor  wheel  ruts,  and  puddles.  We 
tripped  over  these  obstacles  in  the 
pre-dawn  darkness  while  loaded  down 
with  a  shotgun,  cameras,  parkas,  and 
water-filled  boots.  Once  at  the  blind, 
Goss  picked  up  old  shotgun  shells  and 
cans  left  by  previous  hunters.  We 
waited  for  sunrise  and  the  locks  of 
geese  that  would  take  to  the  air  in 
search  of  food  for  their  survival. 
Waiting... 

"It's  a  waiting  game,"  said  Goss. 
"But  once  the  birds  start  flying,  it 
makes  up  for  it."  The  sun  rose  around 
6:15  a.m.,  revealing  a  colony  of 
decoys  placed  strategically  around 
the  blind.  Made  either  of  wood, 
plastic,  or  pieces  of  tire  turned  inside 
out,  all  looked  realistic  from  a 
distance. 

Around  his  neck,  Goss  carries  four 
different  bird  calls.  Each  attracts  a 
different  bird  audience.  One  louder 
call  beckons  older  geese,  another  ex- 
clusively calls  ducks,  yet  another  is 
for  geese  when  one  hunts  near  water 
—  the  sound  of  the  call  travels  best 
over  water.  Goss  takes  special  care 
when  luring  flocks  toward  the  blind. 
"I  like  calling  them  as  much  as  1  like 
shooting  them,"  he  said. 

When  the  pre-dawn  quiet  was 
disturbed  by  an  approaching  flock, 
Goss  began  his  calls  and  waved  a 
black  cloth  back  and  forth,  which,  to 
the  distant  flock,  appears  to  be  wing 
movements  among  the  decoys  sur- 
rounding us.  Time  after  time, 
however,  a  flock  would  approach  the 
blind  over  the  distant  trees  only  to  fly 
off  to  the  left  and  never  enter  our 
range. 

Goss  attributed  our  lack  of  success 
to  the  weather.  "We  picked  too  nice  of 
a  day  to  go,"  he  said.  Geese  prefer 
cold  and  rainy  days  —  the  kind  of 
weather  that  humans  find  the  most 
miserable. 

Goose  hunters  think  differently 
though.  Their  idea  of  good  weather  is 
more  in  line  with  their  quarry.  On 
warm,  cloudless  days,  geese  aren't 


Sopliomors  Steve  Goss  sights  down  the  barrel  of  his  Remington  1100  12-gauge  shotgun. 
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Continued  on  page  7 


photo  by  J. M  Fragomeni 
Goose  decoys,  such  as  these  made  with  sections  of  tire  turned  inside 
out,  are  placed  around  a  hunting  blind  to  entice  the  real  birds  within 
the  range  of  hunter's  shotguns. 

Hunters  love  their  sport 


Continued  from  page  6 

feeding  much  and  they  fly 
higher,  out  of  range.  Which  is 
probably  why,  on  this  warm, 
sunny  November  day,  Goss 
described  the  weather  as 
"pathetic." 

Goss  usually  hunts  the 
fields  for  geese,  relying  on 
their  tastes  tor  com  to  lure 
them  within  seventy-four 
yard  range  of  his  Remington. 
Hunting  from  a  blind, 
however,  isn't  the  best 
method,  according  to  the 
veteran  of  five  years  of 
guiding.  Goss  feels  that  the 
hunting  pit  is  the  method  that 
fools  geese  the  best. 

A  pit  is  simply  a  large,  cold, 
and  wet  trench  in  a  field  that 
hides  a  group  of  hunters.  A 
framework  interlaced  with 
grass  and  corn  stalks  con- 
ceals the  opening.  Once  the 
birds  land  among  the  decoys, 
the  hunters  throw  open  the  pit 
and  "take"  the  geese.  The 
trick  is  not  to  shoot  at 
everything  at  once,  but  to 
concentrate  on  a  single  bird 
at  a  time.  One  shot,  one  bird. 


Goss  recalls  the  largest 
flock  he  ever  called  in  — 
"about  200  birds."  Hunting 
parties  who  encounter  such 
an  inundation  of  geese  have 
shot  at  such  close  range  that 
they  sometimes  have  birds 
falling  down  upon  them  while 
they  stand  in  the  pit. 

While  balancing  school 
work  with  guiding  duties, 
Goss  still  manages  to  hunt  at 
least  twice  a  week,  once  dur- 
ing the  week  and  on  Satur- 
days. "I  think  I'd  go  crazy  if  I 
didn't  try  to  hunt  at  least  one 
day  out  of  the  week,"  he  said. 

Goss  doesn't  mind  coming 
home  without  a  bird  on  some 
days.  Relaxation,  he  says,  is 
one  of  the  big  attractions  of 
the  sport.  Leaving  campus 
and  spending  a  few  quiet 
hours  watching  the  sun  rise 
and  plying  one's  skill  against 
a  cautious  game  bird  is  an  ef- 
fective way  of  leaving  daily 
pressures  behind  tor  a  time. 
"I  just  like  the  idea  of  hunting 
—  even  it  I  don't  get 
anything,"  he  said. 
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Hunting  Club  struggles  for  resources 


by  David  Healey 

If  you  are  a  student  who  en- 
joys hunting,  there  is  a  new 
organization  on  campus  for 
you  to  join;  the  Washington 
College  Hunting  Club. 

The  Hunting  Club  was 
formed  this  semester  by 
freshman  Michael  Bourjaily. 
Bourjaily  has  been  hunting  in 
the  area  for  years,  and  his  in- 
terest led  to  the  formation  of 
the  club.  Membership  cur- 
rently stands  at  eighteen. 

The  club  is  not  limited  to 
goose  hunting.  Said  Bourjai- 
ly, "We'll  hunt  any  game  that 
is  local  and  in  season." 

Members  of  the  club, 
however,  have  yet  to  go  hun- 
ting as  a  group.  'Our  pro- 
blem is  land  to  go  hunting 
on,"  explained  Bourjaily. 
"We  got  a  late  start  looking 
for  a  place,  so  we'll  probably 
have  to  wait  until  next  year." 
Leasing  hunting  land  as  a 
group  will  make  it  more  af- 
fordable, as  tracts  cost  from 
$S,000-$15,000  to  rent  tor  the 
ninety  day  season. 

Regular  meetings  are  not 
being  held  this  semester,  but 
should  begin  in  the  spring.  At 
this  time  Bourjaily  hopes  to 
expand  the  club  by  holding 
forums  on  subjects  such  as. 


calling,  learning  to  shoot,  and 
firearms  safety.  "It  we  set  up 
a  range,  we  could  teach  peo- 
ple how  to  shoot  rifles, 
shotguns,  and  handguns.  Lots 
of  people  have  an  interest  in 
this,  and  we  want  to  open  up 
the  door  tor  them.  It  is  a  lot  of 
fun." 


Students  who  are  interested 
in  joining  should  see  Michael 
Bourjaily.  The  membership 
fee  is  $15.  Being  an  experienc- 
ed hunter  is  not  a  require- 
ment. "You  don't  need  a  gun 
or  hunting  equipment  to  join; 
we  can  make  arrangements 
for  that,"  said  Bourjaily. 


SGA  dinner 

Continued  from  page  4 
W.C.  of  these  dishonest  ac- 
tivities. 

In  other  SGA  news,  the 
plans  for  the  first  SGA 
Christmas  Party  are  current- 
ly being  formulated.  Skip 
Castro  will  be  performing  at 
the  semi-formal  gathering. 
Set  up  in  the  cafeteria,  the 
band  will  begin  playing  at 
10:00  p.m.  Social  Chairman 
Rick  Cote  and  Mark  Darwin 
will  have  tickets  available 
starting  this  Monday. 

The  next  SGA  Senate 
meeting  will  be  Monday, 
December  2  at  7:00  p.m.  in 
the  Sophie  Kerr  Room.  Presi- 
dent Chip  MacLeod  openly 
welcomes  any  students  to  at- 
tend the  meeting. 


Larrimore's  Store 

Serving  breakfast 
subs  and  sandwiches 
Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 
Chicken 
Chicken  Nuggets 


Kingstown 
778-6022 
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pennington 


Only  thirteen 
more  days 
of  classes! 
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Chestertown  Movie  Theater  presents 

"Better  Off  Dead"  (PG-13) 

November  22  28       778-1575 


Hours:  Fri.-Sun.  7  &  9  p.m 
Mon.-Thurt.  7:45  p.m. 


/\hii> 
II3-vrrt>  A^i 
€«iiii  Ski 

Donuts,  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls,  Pies.  Cookies, 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfasts  A.M.    11  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza,  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Men. -Sal.SA.M. -6P.M. 

Sunday  5  A.M. -2  P.M. 
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and  GREENHOUSES 


RD1.BOX675 

CHESTERTOWN.  MARYLAND  21620 

1301)7782200 

Flowers  for  all  occasions 

Balloon  Bouquets 

balloons  of  all  different 

sizes  and  shapes. 
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Four  mambers  of  the  Jammin' 
Band  O'  Boys,  who,  with  tha  raat 
of  the  band,  raised  tha  roof  of  tha 
C-Houae  last  Saturday  night 
before  a  targe  crowd  of  student 
fans.  Clockwise,  Rich  Taylor: 
drums,  Tom  Hophina:  bass,  Bob 
Cumtskey:  guitar,  Sam  Heme: 
guitar. 
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How  to  break  into  the  library 


fmr--!- 


It's  tlie  middle  of  tlie  night.  You  re  working  on 
\wir  paper.  "Identihing  fcifkiesqiie  S\mholisni  In 
Tlie  Filni.'PorkTs  IJ:  Tlie  Next  Day'Yoii  have  no  idea 
who  Kiifki  is.  You  need  infomiation.  Your  iihrai)^  is 
closed.  You'll  gel  an  E  You  iire  depressed. 

Dont  he. 

Because  witii  a  Macintosh"and  an  Ajiple" 
Modem.  TOu  can  access  d;ilabanlcs  and  receive 
infomiation  worldwide.  Not  to  mention  scour  tlie 
Librar\'  of  Congress  at  .S  am. 

Which  just  goes  to  show,  Macintosh  helps 
student;  work  sm;irter.  quicker  and  more  creatively. 
And  tlie  beauty  of  Macintosh  is,  you  don't  have  to 
know  diddley  about  computers  to  use  one.     — ^ 

So  get  a  Macintosh.And  head 
straight  for  tlie  library'. 


If  lus^  AjiJ,.  t;»Hytm  !ih  Aiiil,  011.1  tit  Vl*-  I'W  Ji>  nv^*-n->\  lr.Kl-tii.irk.  i.t Ajip'.  liCiipniT  liv  \lJC1tlt.^ll  ls  j  tmhmrk  til  McIiiikJi  l,iNr.ji.*\  lix  jiij  f  tvtra  i»il  wlh  l^  pijmi  r«nne.yti!i 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CONTACT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE 


poet  Willard  to  read 


by  NeU  Rifkind 
In  Paradise,  on  the  banks 
)f  the  River  of  Time,  the  Lord 
)[  the  Universe  is  playing  ball 
jith  his  Archangels.  Hun- 
ireds    of    spheres    rest    like 

tiite  stones  on  the  bottom  of 
lie  river,  and  hundreds  rise 
jke  bubbles  from  the  water 
jnd  fly  to  his  hand  that  alone 
brings    things    to    pass    and 

ves  them  their  true  colors. 
ivhat  a  show!"  writes  Nancy 
Willard  in  her  latest  novel 
Things  Invisible  to  See  (1985 ). 

Willard.  writer  of 
children's  literature,  short 
story  writer,  poet,  professor 
of  English  at  Vassar  College, 
and  novelist,  will  read  from 
her  work  Wednesday, 
December  4,  8:30  p.m.  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room.  Barbara 
Gillin  will  give  a  Per- 
formance  Preview    Talk   on 

The  Children's  Literature  of 
Nancy  Willard"  on  Monday 
that  week  at  4:00  p.m.  in  the 
O'Neill  Literary  House. 
Willard  will  meet  with  Dr. 
Day's  Freshman  "Creative 
Writing"  class  as  well  as 
selected  advanced  Creative 
Writing  students  prior  to  her 
public  reading  on  Wednes- 
day^  


Childhood  of  the  Magician 
(1967),  a  collection  of  short 
stories  was  WiUard's  first 
book  and  she  has  since  won 
acclaim  as  a  poet,  novelist 
and  children's  writer.  She  is 
author  of  A  Visit  to  William 
Blake's  Inn:  Poems  for  Inno- 
cent and  Experienced 
Travelers  (19811  which  won 
the  Newbery  medal  and  was 
chosen  by  The  New  York 
Times  as  one  of  the  ten  best 
books  of  1981.  Two  of 
Willard's  books.  The  Island  of 
the  Grass  King  (1974)  and 
Sailing  to  Cythera  (1979)  have 
won  the  Lewis  Carrol  Award 
in  Children's  Literature. 

Donald  Hall  states  in  the 
New  York  Times  Book 
Review:  "Willard's  imagina- 
tion -  in  verse  or  prose,  for 
children  or  adults  —  builds 
castles  stranger  than  any 
mad  King  of  Bavaria  ever 
built.  She  imagines  with  a 
wonderful  concreteness.  But 
also  takes  real  language  and 
by  literal-mindness  turns  it 
into  the  structure  of  dream." 
What  a  show  the  Washington 
College  Community  is  in  for 
when  Willard  reads  from  her 
work.  What  a  show,  indeed. 


fine  arts 
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Bill  Hewett,  sitting,  and  Skip  Middleton  as  Pip  rehearse  for  Great  Expectations  to  premiere  tonight  at  eight 
in  Tawes  Theatre. 


Nancy  Willard,  poet,  novelist,  short-story  and  children's  writer  and 
author  of  Things  Invisible  to  See,  will  read  from  her  own  work  next 
Wednesday. 


xlassifieds' 


Elizabethan 
Dinner 

by  Anne  Linderbaum 
It's  always  nice  to  see  an 
old  tradition  kept  alive  in  this 
modern  day  and  age.  It's 
especially  nice  if  you  are  able 
to  participate  in  it.  For  the 
fourth  year  in  a  row,  the 
Elizabethan  age  will  come 
alive  at  Washington  College's 
Elizabethan  Christmas  Din- 
ner. 

The  dinner  is  to  be  held  on 
December  6  and  7,  at  7:00 
p.m.  in  Hynson  Lounge 
(reservations  required),  and 
will  be  presented  in  grand 
Elizabethan  fashion.  It's  an 
"Old  English"  Christmas 
feast  featuring  music  and 
dances  from  the  Renaissance 
and  Middle  Ages.  These  will 
be  performed  by  the 
Washington  College  Dancers 
and  the  Early  Music  in- 
strumental and  voe?  con- 
sorts. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
reserving  tickets  for  the 
Elizabethan  Christmas  Din- 
ner, call  the  College  at  778- 
2800  ext.  248.  Ticket  costs  for 
boarding  students  are  $10; 
non-boarding  students,  $13; 
for  faculty  and  staff,  $13;  and 
for  community  members,  $16. 

String  quartet 

The  Mendelssohn  String 
Quartet  will  return  to 
Chestertown   to   perform    at 


iupcoming  events: 


Announcements 


Campus  Typing  Service  —  References 
pasted  in  dorms.  Reserve  Eirst-semeiiter 
time  now.  Call  778-4428. 


The   W.C    Campus    Christian    Fellowship  PGfSOndlS 

mwts  9:30  p.m.  Wednesdays  In  the  Caroline 

"all    lounge     All    students    and    faculty  Dear  ■Vum,"  Happy  Firet  I  love  you'  Love 

Welcome.  K. 

^ention    Musicians:    The    W.C.    Concert »— 

°ind  is  always  looking  tor  interested  musi-' 
t^ians.  Contact  Dr.  Parcell.  second  floor  Fine 
Arts  Building  for  more  information. 
P^asus  —  The  Washington  Collcye  Year- 
"Jok  meets  everj'  Thursday  evening  at  7:30 
J"  Minta  Martin  Basement  All  are  welcome 
i^  join.  We  need  writers,  photographers. 
kvoul  technicians,  proofreaders,  and  YOU! 
f^or  more  information,  contact  Mary  Helen 
Jloligang  or  Sharon  Himmanen.  Talbot  216, 

To  advertise  in  the  Elm  Classifieds,  write 
'^ur  message  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  place 
"i  alon^  with  your  payment  lo  cither  of  the 
'^  mailboxes,  or  send  lo  Sue  De  Pasquale 
"■  Rill  Faust  through  the  campus  mail.  Ads 
?"isi  be  in  the  Wednesday  before  the  desired 
'Hdav  publication  bv  7:00  p.m.  The  cost  is 
'-TO  for  the  first  t^venty  words,  and  8<  for 
"ch  additional  word. 


Help  wanted 

TYPISTS  —  $500  weekly  at  home!  Write  P,0, 
Box  975,  Elizabeth.  N.J  07207. 
$60.00  PER  HUNDRED  PAID  for  remailing 
letters  from  home!  Send  self-ad  dressed, 
stamped  envelope  for  information/applica- 
tion. Associates.  Box  95-B,  Roselle.  N.J. 
07203. 


HAIR  PORT 


KENT  PLAZA 


No  Appointment 
Necessary 


OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

Family  Haircutters  MON.,  THUR.  and  fri.  open 
and  Styling  TIL  7:00  P.M. 


Washington  College's  Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center  on  Monday, 
November  25  at  8 :00  p.m. 

Since  its  acclaimed  New 
York  debut  in  1981,  the 
Mendelssohn  String  Quartet 
has  quickly  established  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  finest 
quartets  in  the  country. 
"These  splendid  instrumen- 
talists and  musicians  have 
been  extremely  fortunate  in 
finding  one  another,  for  their 


skills  and  talents  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  go 
together,"  writes  the  New 
York  Times. 

The  quartet  is  composed  of 
Laurie  Smukler,  violin. 
Nicholas  Mann,  violin,  Ira 
Weller,  viola  and  Marcy 
Rosen,  cello. 

The  concert  is  open  to  the 
public,  and  tickets  will  be 
available  at  the  door.  Tickets 
are  $5.00  for  adults  and  $2.00 
for  children. 


Rt.  213  South 

Across  from  Bowling  Alley 

Phone:  778-2686 


Hours: 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Frl.:9-S 

Wed.-Thurs.:9-8 

Sat.:  9-12 


EMILY  HAIRDRESSER 

Call  or  Stop  by  for  our 
"Sunfana  Sun  System" 

10  Sessions  —  $45.00  5  Sessions  —  $25.00 

1  Session  —  $6.00 


A  full  service  salon  featuring 
Redkin  -  Paul  Mitcfiell  -  Matrix 


Jim  is  bacli! 

formerly  of  Jim 's  Liquors 

The  Promised  Surprise  is  here. 

Shoreman's  Pit  Beef 

513  Washington  Avenue 

Chestertown,  Maryland 

Phone  778-2333 

(Located  behind  Mobil  Station  on  Rte.  213) 

OPEN  PIT  BEEF 

SANDWICHES 

BBQ  SPARE  RIBS 

Mon.-Thurs.  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Fri. -Sat.  11  a.m.  to  9p;m. 

Closed  Sundays  —  We  will  cash  checks  - 
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arts  forum 


Music  on  Sun  City   bests  other  fund-raising  records 


There  Ls  a  new  album  out  in 
the  stores  now  by  yet  another 
group  of  concerned  recording 
artists.  This  one  is  Sun  City 
by  Artists  United  Against 
Apartheid,  a  coalition 
organized  by  Steve  van  Zandt 


by  Paul  Henderson 

of  Bruce  Springsteen's  E- 
Street  Band  fame.  Sun  City  is 
by  far  the  best  of  the  lot  en- 
compassing the  English 
"Band  Aid"  offering  for 
famine  relief  in  Africa. 
"Don't  They  Know  It's 
Christmas,"  and  the  "We  Are 
the  World"  recordings  by 
American  Music  Celebrities. 

Sun  City  is  better  than  the 
other  fund  —  raising  records 
for  many  reasons,  primarily 
the  music.  Whereas  the  "We 
Are  the  World"  and  "Band 
Aid"  efforts  were  insipid 
musically,  Sun  City  is  brash 
and  lively.  Sun  City  is  Rock 
and  Roll,  and  consciously  so. 
It  assumes  the  outspokenness 
and  passion  which  tradi- 
tionally have  been  the 
hallmark  of  the  idiom.  It's 
music  that  you  can  dance  to 
and  later  sit  back  and  realize 
that  there's  something  to  the 
lyrics. 

Much  of  the  vitality  of  Sun 


City  can  be  attributed  to  the 
cast  of  musicians  van  Zandt 
has  brought  together.  The 
performers  run  the  gamut  of 
traditional  rock  and  roll,  rap 
music,  jazz,  blues,  pop  and 
reggae.  The  list  of  per- 
formers include  Peter  Town- 
send,  Ringo  Starr,  Clarence 
Clemons,  Bruce  Springsteen, 
RUN  DMC,  Grandmaster 
Melle  Mel,  Big  Youth,  Miles 
Davis,  Herbie  Hancock,  Stan- 
ly Jordan,  Bonnie  Raitt,  Bob- 
by Womack,  Lou  Reed,  Pat 
Benatar,  Hall  and  Dates  and 
Bob  Dylan  and  Jackson 
Brown  among  others. 

The  South  Africa  Aparthied 
situation  is  one  which  black 
performers  are  especially 
concerned  with  and  van 
Zandt  has  called  on  them  to 
perform  the  majority  of  the 
music  on  this  album.  The 
combination  of  rap  and  rock 
and  roll  on  this  album  has 
produced  good  enjoyable 
music. 

"Sun  City,  the  title  song 
from  the  record  is  the  best  ex- 
ample of  this.  It  follows  the 
form  of  multi-artist  col- 
laborations in  which  each 
performer  is  given  one  line  to 
sing,  although  the  artists 
singing  any  particular  stanza 
tend  to  be  similar.  The  first 


.i~^M 
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. .  Onjova  Dy 


Bill  Smith 

Fri.,  Sun.,  Mon.  •  7:30  p.m. 

Students  $1.00 


stanza  is  almost  solely  rap- 
pers with  RUN  DMC,  Kurtis 
Blow  and  Africa  Bambaataa 
singing.  The  next  stanza  is 
mainly  popular  music  stars 
with  Pat  Benetar  and  Bruce 
Springsteen  singing.  All  of  the 


government  to  hide  behind  a 
glitzy  artificial  resort  rather 
than  allow  the  world  to  see  the 
reality  of  Apartheid. 

The  song  pulls  no  punches 
in  its  criticism  of  South 
Africa,  the  homeland  policy. 


"At    last    a    protest  album  that  actually  pro- 
tests,  no  more  of  this  wimpy    'We    Are    The 
World/We     are     the   Children' drivel." 


performers  join  in  on  the 
common  refrain  of  the  song 
"I  ain't  gonna  play  Sun  City." 
This  seems  to  be  the  over- 
riding idea  of  the  record;  ar- 
tists refusing  to  play  for  the 
South  African  government  in 
one  of  its  established 
homelands  for  black  South 
Africa.  The  album  points  out 
that  the  Sun  City  resort  in 
Boputhusawana  is  merely  an 
attempt  by  the  South  African 


and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment's dealing  with  the  situa- 
tion. South  Africa  is  criticized 
for  its  policy  of  Relocation  to 
"Phony  homelands/The 
separation  of  families  I  can't 
understand."  It  is  particular- 
ly harsh  on  Ronald  Reagan: 
"Our  government  tells  us 
we're  doing  all  we 
can/Constructive  engage- 
ment is  Ronald  Reagan's 
plan/Meanwhile   people    are 


dying  and  giving  up 
hope/This  quiet  diplomacy 
ain't  nothing  but  a  joke." 

There  is  considerably  more 
to  this  album  than  this  one 
song.  The  song  "No  More 
Apartheid"  is  a  moving  piece 
by  Peter  Gabriel  and 
Shankar.  There  is  also  a  jazi 
song  on  the  album  featuring 
Miles  Davis,  Herbie  Hancock 
and  some  newer  musicians 
just  beginning  to  get  some 
recognition  —  Stanley  Jordan 
and  Tony  Williams. 

The  album  reportedly  has 
not  been  selling  very  well  due 
to  the  newly  named  syndrome 
of  "Benefit  Burnout."  Ap. 
parently,  the  record  buying 
public  is  sick  of  these  massive 
collaborations.  Up  luitil  thii 
point  it  is  hard  to  find  fault 
with  this  attitude  but  there  is 
now  a  record  available  that 
should  change  this  attitude. 
Sun  City  is  socially  conscious 
music,  likable  dance  music, 
and  an  eminantly  interesting 
album  in  the  juxtaposition  o( 
styles,  all  for  a  good  cause. 


Prudes  and  passions 


by  Kim  Harb 

An  average  Sunday  after- 
noon on  the  Washington  Col- 
lege campus  is  rather  calm. 
This  Sunday,  however,  will 
not  fall  into  this  category. 
November  24  has  been  singl- 
ed out  for  a  presentation  en- 
titled. "Prudes  and  Passions: 
Victorians  in  Love,"  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre. 

This  collection  of  anecdotes 
and  dramatic  readings  from 
Victorian  Literature  will  be 
performed  by  Dr.  Elliot 
Engel  and  Miss  Kaeren 
Hawkensworth.  The  pair  will 
be  working  in  full  costume. 

Dr.  Engel,  who  obtained  his 
PhD  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angelos. 
wrote  his  doctoral  thesis  on 
the  humor  in  Charles 
Dickens'  novels.  He  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  and 
Director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Humanities  Exten- 


sion Program.  Dr.  Engel  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  na- 
tion's foremost  experts  on 
Charles  Dickens. 

Kaeren  Hawkensworth, 
Engel's  partner,  is  an  ac- 
complished actress.  She  has 
starred  in  many  off- 
Broadway  shows  and  has 
given  performances  in  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Montreal,  San 
Francisco,  and  San  Juan.  A 
bit  closer  to  Washington  Col- 
lege, she  is  a  member  of  the 
resident  company  of  Center 
Stage  in  Baltimore.  Miss 
Hawkensworth  is  also  a  direc- 
tor, fabric  artist,  teacher,  and 
world  traveler. 

This  multi-talented  duo  will 
perform  readings  from  the 
writing  of  Emily  Bronte, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
Charles  Dickens,  and  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson  among  others. 
Some  of  the  specific  works  to 
be  performed  include 
Wuthering  Heights,  The  Lady 


Dr.  Elliot  Enge)  and  MJss  Kaeren 
Hawkensworth 

of  Shalott,  and  The  Im- 
portance of  Being  Earnest. 
"Passions  and  Prudes"  is  ex- 
pected to  use  himior  and 
drama  to  capture  the  essence 
of  Victorian  Literature. 


:^  campus  calcn(lar= 

£ri.22 

8:00  p.m.:  Drama  Depart- 
ment Production,  Great 
Expectations,  Tawes 
Theatre 

9:30  p.m.:  Alpha  Omega  Pi 
presents  "The  Trend,"  Cullen 
Commons 
Sat.  23 

8:00  p.m.:  Drama  Depart- 
ment    Production,     Great 


Expectations,      Tawes 
Theatre 

Men.  25 

4:00    p.m.:    Literary    House 

Talks,  "Campus  Folklore"  by 

Maggie    Horsley,     O'Neill 

Literary  House 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series,  Star 

Struck,     Norman    James 

Theatre. 

8:00    p.m.:    Concert    Series, 

Mendelssohn  String  Quartet, 

Tawes  Theatre 


itia  tfardsHcg 


FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS.  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  <>  ACCESSORIES 


325  High  Street 

Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

778-0049 


m 


Thurs.  28 

Thanksgiving 

Sat  30 

7:30    p.m.:     Basketball    vs. 

Saint  Mary's,   Cain  Athletic 

Center 

Men.  2 

4:00    p.m.:     Performance 

Preview     Talk,     "Nancy 

Willard's    Children's 

Literature"     by     Barbara 

Gillln 

7:30  p.m.:  Fihn  Series,  Star 

Struck,      Norman    James 

Theatre 

7:30    p.m.:     SGA    meeting. 

Sophie  Kerr  Room 

Wed.  4 

8:30  p.m.:  Nancy  Willard 
reads  from  her  own  work, 
Sophie  Kerr  Room 

Thurs.  5 
7:00  p.m.:  Library  Film 
Series,  A  Lite  In  The  Trees, 
Library  T.V.  Room 


sports 
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Season 
tips  off  for 
hoopsters 

by  Joseph  Stewart 
As  the  1985-86  basketball 
season  opens  the  Washington 
College  Sho'men  must 
prepare  for  the  unknown. 
Gone  are  four  key  players 
from  last  season's  team  and 
inserted  in  their  place  are 
seven  freshmen,  who  make 
up  half  the  team. 


The  major  obstacle  facing 
the  team  seems  to  be  how 
well  they  will  work  together 
as  a  unit.  Asked  if  the  loss  of 
the  four  players  would 
dramatically  hurt  the  team. 
Coach  Tom  Finnegan,  in  his 
sixteenth  year  as  head  coach, 
responded,  "Obviously  it  will 
affect  us.  They  were  all  ex- 
cellent defensive  players,  but 
you  have  to  survive  from  one 
year  to  the  next. " 

while  this  may  appear  to 
have  the  makings  of  a  transi- 
tional year,  the  Sho'men  still 
field  a  well  coached  team  led 
by  senior  forward  Kurt 
Keller.  Keller,  who  averaged 
15  points  a  game  last  year, 
will  likely  become  the  18th 
player  in  Washington  College 
basketball  history  to  score 
over  1,000  points  in  a  career. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  great 
play  of  Keller  will  mean  that 
other  teams  will  key  on  him 
and  force  him  to  pass  the  ball 
off  in  situations  where,  other- 
wise, he  might  be  able  to 
shoot.  This  means  that  other 
players  will  have  to  pick  up 
ths  slack  and  toss  in  more 
points. 


While  this  may  cost  the 
Sho'men  early  in  the  season, 
the  benefits  of  a  more  balanc- 
ed attack  will  certainly  allow 
all  of  the  players  to  gain  more 
experience  and  confidence. 
Fortunately  most  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Conference  games 
do  not  begin  tor  a  while,  so  the 
team  will  have  time  to  experi- 
ment with  different  combina- 
tions and  allow  a  great  deal  of 
playing  time  for  everyone  on 
the  squad. 

Today  the  team  begins  the 
season  against  Philadelphia- 
Pharmacy  in  the  Western 
Maryland  Tip-Off  Tourney. 
Also  involved  in  the  two  day 
tournament  are  Bridgewater 
and  Western  Maryland.  The 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


Alumni  volleyball  players 
return  to  alma  mater 


by  Stephanie  Milton 
The  Alumni  Volleyball 
Players  Weekend  was  hosted 
by  Washington  College  on 
November  15  and  16.  The 
returning  Alumni  had  a  prac- 
tice session  Friday  evening  in 
order  to  sharpen  up  for  the 
next  day's  matches.  Follow- 
ing the  games  on  Saturday,  a 
reception  and  dinner  were 
held. 

During  the  reception.  Kevin 
Coveney,  Head  of  Admis- 
sions, addressed  the  topic  of 
recruiting  in  women's 
volleyball  and  the  integral 
roles  of  the  Alumni  and  the 
admissions  staff  in  the  net- 
working process. 

Coach  Penny  Fall  served  as 
the  hostess  and  felt  that  the 
weekend  was  a  tremendous 
success  on  several  counts. 
"The  great  fun  for  me  was  to 
see  these  kids  and  have  a 
chance  to  catch  up.  I  ex- 
perienced a  marvelous  time 
of  fellowship  amongst  the 
girls." 

Fall  pointed  out  that  all  of 
her  previous  players  were 
very  accomplished  and  are 
competing  successfully  in  the 
marketplace.  She  indicated 
that  meeting  the  challenge  of 
a  sport's  pressure  and  strain, 
as  well  as  engaging  in  team- 
work, served  as  a  boost  to 
their  accomplishments. 


photo  b}  S.irah  E  !^ta\i 


LOOK,  UP  IN  THE  SKYI  Sho'men  hoopsters  jockey  for  position  in  pre- 
season intra-squad  srimmage. 


probable  starters  for  the 
tourney  are:  George  Roberts 
at  guard,  David  Repko  at 
guard,  Tom  Auvil  at  center, 
Tom  McVan  and  Keller  at  for- 
ward positions. 

The  unknown  is,  according 
to  Webster's,  something  that 
requires  to  be  "discovered, 
identified,  or  clarified." 
Clearly,  then,  this  is  the 
season  of  the  unknown. 

On  December  7,   the   real 
test  will  occur.  The  Sho'men 


Casino  Night 

Alpha  Chi  Omega 
Saturday,  November  23 

Minta  Martin  Basement  •  9-11  a.m. 

$1.00  admission 


The  Loch  Haven 

Unisex  Styling 

778-6900 
Open  IVIonday-Saturday 


Fall,  commenting  on  the 
women  currently  attending 
WC,  stated,  "They  should 
realize  that  if  they've  got  the 
get-up-and-go,  that  they  too 
can  be  very  successful." 

Fall  also  expressed  that  the 
Alumni  can  be  a  significant 
impetus  in  recruiting.  The 
Alumni  who  attended  last 
weekend's  activities  voiced  a 
concern  and  a  need  for  the 
volleyball  program  to  con- 
tinue in  a  competitive 
fashion.  "I  may  serve  as  the 
constant,"  says  Fall,  "but  it's 
the  players  who  have  built  the 
program.  They  have  very 
strong,  positive  feelings 
about  it  and  are  willing  to 
work  to  help  it  grow." 

Volleyball  was  initiated 
eleven  years  ago  at  WC  as  a 
club  sport  and  is  now  in  its 
tenth  year  of  varsity  status. 
Participants  from  each  year 
returned,  including  two  of  the 
charter  members,  Jenny 
Butler,  who  currently  flies 
corporate  jets  for  General 
Electric,  and  Melinda  I>ey, 
from  New  Jersey,  who  is  a 
paralegal  as  well  as  in  law 
school.  Not  only  did  players 
return  to  the  nest,  but  so  too 
did  three  managers,  an  assis- 
tant coach,  and  two  officials 
who  had  officiated  for  the 
team  over  an  eleven  year 
time  span. 


will  play  their  first  con- 
ference game  of  the  year 
against  powerful  Widener,  a 
team  ranked  fourth  in  the 
country.  From  there  on  out, 
the  Sho'men  will  play  most  of 
their  conference  games. 
These  are  games  against 
teams  who  they  thumped  last 
year,  but  who,  Finnegan 
stresses,  "have  improved." 
The  season  appears  to  be  (ex- 
cept for  Widener  I  one  of  the 
most  up-for-grabs  conference 
races  in  quite  a  long  time. 


ffl 


iMPEBiAi  Bum  Boom 

A  TRADITIONAL 
THANKSGIVING  DINNER 

Thursday,  November  28 

12  Noon -4:00  p.m. 

$17.50 

•  Champagne 

•  Relish  Trays 

•Oysters  On  The  Half  Shell 

•  Turkey  with  Dressing 

•  Glazed  Smithfield  Ham  •  Brioche  &  Oyster  Pudding 
-  Srussel  Sprouts  •  Buttered  Spinach 

•  Sweet  Potato  Souffle  •  Cranberry  Sauce 

•  Homemade  Rolls  and  Biscuits 

•  Mincemeat,  Pecan,  Pumpkin  and 
Sweet  Potato  Tarts 

For  Reservations  Call  778-5000 

Closed  Sunday  Evenings  & 

All  Day  Monday. 

778-5000 

208  HIGH  STREET 

CHESTERTOWN 
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Crew  to  race  in  Frostbite 


Charlotte  Post,  member  of  the  inaugural  girls  varsity  swim  team, 
season  practice. 


photo  by  J-M  Franomeni 
hones  up  her  breaststroke  during  pre- 


by  John  Bodnar 

The  1985-86  varsity  men's 
crew  team  races  its  third  and 
final  race  of  the  fall  season, 
"The  Frostbite,""  this  Satur- 
day, November  23rd,  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  Sho'men  will  race  one  8 
man  shell  consisting  of  senior 
captain  Brian  McLelland, 
seniors  Ted  Fitzgerald  and 
Paul  Eichler,  juniors  Tom 
Merrill  and  Schaffer  Reese, 
sophomores  Joe  Watkins,  Ben 
Hinkle  and  Sam  Senders,  and 
freshman  cox-swain  Dan 
Feiner. 

In  the  "Frostbite"  regatta 
the  Sho'men  are  scheduled  in 
the  1500  meter  race.  The  team 
will  face  some  stiff  competi- 
tion from  Temple  and 
Villanova  Universities  and 
Ithaca  College.  When  asked 
about  the  race  freshmen  cox- 


The  Sho'men,  under  head 
coach  Don  Chateliier  (now  in 
his  fourth  year  as  coach) 
have  been  working  hard  - 
practicing  6  a.m.  every  Mon- 
day through  Friday  on  the 
Chester  River. 

After  the  "Frostbite,"  the 
Sho'men  begin  their  winter 
training.  There  will  be 
workouts  on  the  ergrometers 
adn  in  the  new  rowing  tank. 
The  crew  will  also  swim  and 
engage  in  weight  training  tor 
endurance  and  stamina.  The 
team  will  be  back  on  the  river 
at  the  end  of  February  to 
prepare  for  the  spring  season 
which  will  begin  at  the  end  of 
March. 

A  new  4  man  shell  has  been 
purchased  and  will  be 
available  to  the  crew  team  for 
the  spring  season.  Senior 
Paul  Eichler  had  this  to  say 
about   the   new   shell:    "The 


Varsity  swimmers  prepare  for  Hood 


by  Tina  Brumbley 
Splaassh!     The    Women's 
Swim     team     practice     has 
begun,   and  all  systems  are 

go- 
Coach  Denny  Berry  is 
already  antsy  over  the  Hood 
meet,  still  three  weeks  away. 
Expectations  are  high;  the 
coach  is  convinced  competi- 
tion will  be  intense.  "We'll 
give  them  a  good  run  for  their 
money." 

A  strong  part  of  the  team  is 
the  atmosphere  in  wliich  it 
practices.  As  varying 
schedules  create  varying 
practice  times,  the  swimmers 
are  more  relaxed.  With  a 
schedule  of  practices  and 
drills  already  available  to 
them,  the  practices  are  less 
tense.  Commented  swimmer 


Sarah  Pyle,  "Swim  practice 
isn't  like  having  a  piece  of 
lead  dropped  on  you; 
everyone  knows  what  to  ex- 
pect." This  relaxation,  coupl- 
ed with  the  individuality  of 
swimming,  will  be  the  major 
thrust  in  competition. 

The  17-member  team  is 
preparing  for  its  first  meet  on 
December  7  against  Hood  at 
home.  The  events  at  this  meet 
will  include  breastroke, 
backstroke,  individual 
medley/butterfly,  and 
freestyle. 

Swimming  Breastroke  are 
Sarah  Pyle,  Liz  Wheelan, 
Bonnies  Weiser,  Hope  Bar- 
nard, and  Jackie  Daly. 

Backstroke  swimmers  are 
Holly  Walbert  and  Lauren 
Ebaugh. 


swain  Dan  Feiner  com-  whole  program  is  looking  fer- 
mented, "The  competition  is  ward  to  the  arrival  of  the  new 
strong,  but  we  have  as  good  a  schoenbrod  four  man  shell,  to 
shot  at  winning  as  anyone  allow  us  to  be  more  com- 
else. " 


In  the  individual 
medley/butterfly     event     is     else.  petitive. 

Jennifer    Korten,    Elizabeth  »»       •      »         -  f 

L^e  Hoir^ifandU  Men  Bas/cetball  ticfcet  plan 

tgomery. 

Participating  in  the 
freestyle  competition  are 
Rhonde  Overton,  Dawn 
Chalk,  Whitney  Schwartz, 
Sherry  Duffeild,  Vicki  Fuclis, 
Kathy  Norris,  Stephanie 
Milton,  and  Shari  Golden. 

Also  competing  will  be  the 
diving  team,  which  consists 
of  Charlotte  Post  (who  will  be 
swimming,  however,  for  the 
Hood  meet),  Alden  Caldwell, 
and  Lisa  Buckley. 


The  Washington  College 
Athletic  Dept.  will  institute  a 
season  ticket  plan  for  the 
coming  basketball  season 
which  will  cover  a  single 
adult,  student  or  a  family 
plan  covering  a  total  of  two 
parents  and  two  children. 
Each  additional  child  in  the 
family  plan  would  cost  $5. 
The  season  ticket  does  not 
cover  the  Wild  Goose  Classic 
but  does  cover  the  remaining 


nine  home  games. 

The  prices  for  the  various 
tickets  are  as  follows : 
Single  Adult  $15.00 

Student  7.50 

Family  (two  adults  and  two 
children)  $35.00 

Additional  children  on 
family  plan,  $5  each 

Tickets  may  be  purchased 
at  the  office  in  Cain  Athletic 
Center  or  at  the  door  before 
the  first  home  game  for  $2. 


Motley  Crew  falls  to  ZTA's 


by  Steph  Milton 
An  upset  in  the  women's 
volleyball  intramurals  oc- 
curred last  Tuesday, 
November  18.  Motley  Crew, 
expected  to  win,  fell  to  the 
ZTA's,  losing  two  out  of  three 
matches. 

Close  scores  indicated  an 
improvement  in  group  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  sorority 
team.  "Our  opponents  were 
very  tough  but  our  teamwork 


pulled  us  through,"  com- 
mented Paula  "Ace"  Miller, 
whose  10-point  serving  streak 
left  MC  bested  in  the  final 
game,  15-2. 

After  having  beaten  every 
team  twice,  it  seemed  that 
MC  had  established 
themselves  as  a  top  squad. 
Consolation  was  found  in  the 
tact  that  every  dog  has  his 
day. 

"For    some     reason,     we 


didn't  have  a  whole  lot  of 
teamwork  going.  Another 
thing  that  threw  us  off  was  a 
new  rotation  system  that  we 
used,"  says  MC  captain  Lin- 
da Anders.  Another  MC 
player,  Anne  Holmes,  com- 
mented, "It  was  really  a 
tough  match,  the  ZTA's  were 
up  for  it.  I  believe  they  played 
more  competitively  tonight 
than  any  of  the  other  teams 
we've  played  previously. 
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New  equipment  ordered  for  Norman  James  Theater 


by  Brian  Lang 

Dr.  Martin  Rabat  submit- 
ted a  lengthy  proposal  to 
President  Cater  for  the 
renovation  of  the  Norman 
James  Theatre  on  October  14, 
198S. 

"These  renovations  will 
point  to  an  actual  movie 
theatre,"  said  Kabat,  the 
Director  of  the  Film  Series. 
New  equipment  will  be  in- 
stalled in  Norman  James  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  vacation. 

Among  the  new  equipment 
are  two  new  movie  projectors 
(identical  to  the  projectors 
used  at  the  Smithsonian  Air  & 
Space  Museum),  a  larger 
screen  allowing  the  viewing 


New  movie  projectors,  larger  screen 
will  lead  to  "an  actual  movie  iiieater' 


of  fullsize  pictures,  a  new 
design  for  the  projection 
room,  and  a  central  cluster  of 
speakers  -  placed  above  the 
screen  and  on  the  ceiling 
under  the  balcony. 

"We  recognized  over  the 
last  few  years  that  the  film 
series  has  become  more 
popular.  President  Cater 
decided  it  should  be  of  a  bet- 
ter quality,"  Kabat  explain- 
ed. 


Jhe  present  equipment  is  at 
],-ast  seven  years  old.  "All  of 
&ie  equipment  is  breaking 
down.  The  present  projectors 
have  each  been  in  the  repair 
shop  at  least  three  times," 
said  Jay  Meranchik,  Director 
of  the  Audio-Visual  Depart- 
ment, who  controls  and  uses 
the  equipment. 

Thus  far  the  projectors  and 


the  screen  have  been  ordered, 
but  costs  for  the  speaker 
system  and  for  labor  are  still 
being  negotiated.  "The 
money  for  the  grant  is  being 
provided  by  contributions  to 
the  college,  but  the  funds  will 
be  replaced,"  said  Gene 
Hessey.  Vice-President  for 
Finance.  The  original  con- 
tributions will  come  from  an 
anonymous  donor. 


Rabat's  proposal  would 
have  been  accepted  earlier, 
however,  the  renovation  pro- 
cess was  handed  over  to 
Robert  A.  Hansen  Associates, 
Inc.,  Consultants  who  put 
together  the  design  for  the 
speaker  system.  Kabat  ex- 
plained, "We  didn't  want  to 
announce  anything  before  the 
consultants  approved  of  the 
renovation  plans." 

Kabat  hopes  that  all 
renovations  will  be  completed 
over  Christmas  vacation 
before  the  opening  of  the 
theatre  tor  second  semester. 
"I'll  do  everything  I  can  to 
push  through  the  renovation 
process,"  he  said. 


^  Lonely  children  seek  volunteers 


Deck  the  halls! 


Senior  Mary  Helen  Holzgang  and  junior  Mark  Rappold 
attempt  to  spread  the  yuletide  spirit  by  decorating  with 
tinsel  and  ornaments. 


by  David  Healey 

You  have  probably  heard  of  the  Big 
Brother/Big  Sister  program,  and  soon 
you'll  be  hearing  more  as  the  pro- 
gram becomes  more  active  locally. 
Jane  Depp,  the  professional  director 
for  Kent  and  Queen  Anne's  Counties 
said,  "There  are  now  five  matches  in 
the  area,  and  four  more  ready  to  be 
made." 

The  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  pro- 
gram is  a  national  program  that  tries 
to  keep  problem  children  of  single 
parent  families  out  of  serious  trouble 
by  matching  them  with  an  adult 
friend.  Nationwide,  there  are  130,000 
matches. 

There  are  7.5  million  six  to  eight 
year  olds  in  single  family  homes  in 
America,  with  2,000  in  the  area.  The 
goal  of  the  program  is  to  help  troubled 
children  from  these  homes  avoid 
juvenile  delinquent  institutions. 
Government  run  programs  cost 
$11,000  annually  per  child,  with 
80%unchanged  by  the  system.  Big 
Brothers/Sisters  only  costs  $350  per 
child  per  year,  according  to  Depp. 


The  program  matches  troubled 
children  with  a  big  sister  or  big 
brother  who  serves  as  a  friend,  but 
not  as  a  replacement  tor  a  missing 
parent.  Children  in  the  program 
range  in  age  from  six  to  17.  Said  Depp, 
"The  big  brother  or  sister  spends  bet- 
ween 2-4  hours  weekly  with  the  child. 
If  they  can's  meet  that  week,  they  get 
together  on  the  phone."  A  "little"  is 
matched  with  a  "big"  who  shares  the 
same  interests  and  hobbies...  so  they 
will  have  plenty  to  talk  about.  The 
pair  can  watch  television  together,  go 
to  a  baseball  game,  or  enjoy  any 
leisure  activity.  There  are  also  locally 
planned  activities,  such  as  a  bowl-a- 
thon.  Depp  stressed  that  it  is  time 
that  volunteers  spend,  not  money. 

One  Washington  College  student, 
senior  Sandy  Vujanic,  is  a  big 
brother.  Vujanic  was  a  big  brother  at 
College  Park  tor  two  years,  and  will 
begin  meeting  with  his  new  little 
brother  in  Chestertown  on  December 
16.  He  said,  "It's  definitely  a  good- 
way  to  help  a  kid.  It  helps  to  have  so- 
meone they  can  talk  to." 

Continued  on  page  4 


Academic  Resource  Center  in  planning  stage 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 
Plans  for  the  new 
Academic  Resource  Center 
will  be  finalized  when  the 
facilities  it  will  house  and 
their  space  needs  are  deter- 
mined, said  Gene  Hessey, 
vice  president  for  finance. 

Though  the  Planning  Com- 
mittee has  not  reached  any 
final  decisions,  proposed  ser- 
vices for  the  building  include 
seminar  meeting  rooms,  a 
college  forum  with  75  seats 
for  audio-visual  and  lecture 
facilities,  the  Student  Affairs 
Office,  the  Career  Develop- 
ment Office,  the  Admissions 
Office,  the  Writing  Workshop, 
the  Study  Skills  Center,  a 
faculty  lounge,  the  college 
post  office,  and  a  gallery 
seating  area.  Under  discus- 


sion are  a  bookstore  browsing 
area  in  the  lobby  and  a  Learn- 
ing Skills  Center  to  include 
the  language  laboratory. 

"It  is  to  become  the  center- 
piece of  the  campus.  It  will 
tend  to  bring  all  components 
of  the  college  group 
together,"  said  Hessey. 

The  Princeton,  New  Jersey- 
based  architectural  firm  of 
Geddes,  Brecher,  Quails  and 
Cunningham  is  designing  the 
Center.  Faculty,  staff  and 
students  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  design 
when  sketches  are  available. 

At  this  point  in  the  plann- 
ing, the  building  will  be 
17,000-square-feet  in  size  and 
will  be  located  between  Hod- 
son  Hall  and  the  Git>son  Fine 
Arts    Center    where    Gibson 


Avenue  now  is.  Chestertown 
officials  have  agreed  to  close 
the  avenue. 

No  firm  cost  estimate  is 
available  untU  the  design  is 
determined  and  bids  on  con- 
struction are  received  in  late 
spring.  Construction  is  ten- 
tatively set  to  begin  this  sum- 
mer and  is  expected  to  take 
from  12  to  16  months  to  com- 
plete. 

The  Academic  Resource 
Center  is  part  of  a  $6.6  million 
program,  that  consists  of  the 
now  completed  renovation  of 
Bunting  Hall,  the  moderniza- 
tion of  Dunning  Hall  and  the 
building  of  a  science 
laboratory  center  adjacent  to 
it,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
old  boiler  plant  into  a  fine  arts 
studio. 


SGA  president  Chip 
MacLeod  suggested  that  the 
Center  follow  the  design  ot 
the  student  center  of  many 
other  colleges,  with  a  large 
commons  area  surrounded  by 
other  facilities.  He  said  he 
hopes  that  the  structure  will 


oe  cuii,.t^.,>jd  to  Hodson  Hall 
to  allow  for  the  enlargement 
otthe  bookstore. 

"I  think  the  Acadenuc 
Resource  Center  will  be 
valuable  if  it's  a  place  where 
everyone  ha3  to  go  every- 
day," said  MacLeod. 


KA  Santa  to  visit 


by  Bryan  Bishop 

Tomorrow  aftemnon,  the 
Kappa  Alpha  Order  will  host 
their  annual  Christmas  party 
for  imderprivileged  children. 
The  guest  list  includes  thirty- 
two  first  through  fourth 
graders  from  the  Chester- 
town  Elementary  School. 


After  lunch,  the  youngsters 
will  be  treated  to  games,  the 
movie  "Rudolph  the  Red- 
Nosed  Reindeer,"  and  the 
ever  anticipated  visit  from 
Santa  Qaus.  Arriving  by  fire 
engine,  Santa  will  pass  out 
presents  to  all. 

The  KA's   have   held   this] 
party    for    the    past    thirt; 
years. 
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editorial 

Airing  dirty  laundry 

The  pile  grows  slowly  but  enexplicably  higher.  You 
try  to  ignore  it,  but  soon  the  closet  door  won't  shut  and  a 
strange  odor  begins  to  permeate  the  room.  You  know 
the  time  has  come  to  take  action  when  you  open  your 
underwear  drawer...  and  find  it  empty!  Washing  laun- 
dry is  one  of  those  dreaded  Usks  we  all  try  to  put  off. 
Sorting  smelly  sweat  socks  and  folding  countless  shirts 
is  not  very  enjoyable,  even  in  the  most  ideal  conditions. 
Unfortunately,  the  laundry  facilities  here  at  the  College 
have  deteriorated  so  badly  in  recent  months  that  clean- 
ing clothes  has  become  more  than  an  unpleasant  chore  - 
it's  a  veritable  nightmare.  . .  „  „ 

In  dormitories  such  as  Minta  Martin  and  Reid  Hail, 
one  washing  machine  and  dryer  exists  to  fill  the  needs  of 
about  75  women.  This  situation  often  causes  a  pile  up  of 
dirty  laundry,  and  as  a  result,  an  undue  amount  of  stress 
is  put  on  the  machines,  causing  them  to  run  night  and 
day.  Not  surprisingly,  they  break  down  from  overwork 
and  increasing  demands  are  placed  on  the  remaining 
machines...  if  there  are  any.  Students  compound  the 
problem  in  some  dorms  by  attempting  to  "fix"  the 
machines  so  that  quarters  are  not  needed  to  operate 
them.  Often,  they  only  succeed  in  damaging  the 
machines  and  rendering  them  inoperable. 

The  SGA  Student  Facilities  Committee  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  situatiion  and  has  developed  a  resolution 
which  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  Student  Senate  on 
Monday  night.  The  Resolution  proposes  that  washers 
and  dryers  be  installed  in  dormitories  in  a  ratio  of  one 
set  for  every  twenty-five  residents,  in  order  to  cut  down 
on  machine  wear  and  tear.  The  second,  (and  perhaps 
most  appealing)  part  of  the  resolution  calls  for  an  end  to 
coin-operated  machines,  in  return  for  a  compensatory 
increase  in  the  student  fees  portion  of  tuition.  Facilities 
Committee  members  believe  this  change  will  suc- 
cessfully cut  down  on  machine  vandalism. 

The  Student  Facilities  Committee  deserves  commen- 
dation for  a  proposal  which  will  undoubtedly  ease  the 
laundry  headache  which  has  plagued  Washington  Col- 
lege students  for  years.  If  adopted,  (and  the  Administra- 
tion appears  to  be  more  than  amenable  to  the  idea), 
students  will  no  longer  be  forced  to  scramble  for 
quarters,  and  to  battle  dozens  of  other  fellow  launderers 
to  use  one  machine.  How  much  more  simple  and 
painless  it  will  be  to  include  a  users  fee  in  our  monthly  or 
yearly  tuition  checks. 
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letters  to  the  editor: 


Sailing  article  missed  the  boat 


Dear  Elm, 

Heave-ho,  you  could  have 
blown  this  sailor  down  last 
Friday  as  she  read  the  article 
beaded  "Unexpected  Set- 
backs Fail  to  take  Wind  out  of 
Their  Sails!"  I  can't  believe 
(maybe  I  can)  the  amount  of 
misinformation  in  this  arti- 
cle... although  as  a  member 
of  the  Sailing  Club  I  more 
than  appreciate  the  free  PR. 
As  the  main  log-keeper  for 
the  Alacrity  and  an  officer  of 
the  Club,  let  me  straighten  a 
few  things  out: 

1.  November  9  and  10  was 
not  our  first  over-nighter,  but 
our  third.  First  was  a  sail  in 
early  October  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Corsica  River.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  Club  familiarized 
themselves  with  all  the  little 
idiosyncrasies  of  our  sloop. 
Second  was  a  fantastic  three- 
day  cruise  over  Fall  Break, 


with  a  sail  to  Inner  harbor, 
White  Hall  Creek  and  back  to 
WC.  It  is  from  tliis  cruise  that 
the  photo  accompanying  the 
article  was  taken. 

2.  The  Alacrity  departed 
the  morning  of  Novemlier  9  at 
7:30  a.m.,  hence  the  name 
'  'Hangover  Cruise. ' ' 

3.  Our  E>resident's  name  is 
Joe  DuBose. 

4.  Tliere  are  four  bert^and 
cabin  floor  space  on  the 
Alacrity.  The  aft  l)erths  can 
bold  two  each.  No  one  was 
forced  to  sleep  on  deck. 

5.  President  Joe  DuBose 
was  accompanied  by  six 
other  memliers  of  the  Club, 
not  seven. 

6.  Our  luck  was  fairly  good ! 
The  runagrounds  were  less 
than  an  hour  in  being  cor- 
rected. The  rest  of  the  time 
was  fine  sailing  weather  with 
record  times  being  made  tor 


our  voyage  home  from  Kent 
Narrows  to  WC. 

7.  Food  rations  were  not 
"next  to  nil."  We  had  food 
enough  to  feed  everyone, 
despite  the  fact  it  did  take  a 
great  deal  of  wrangling  to  get 
it  from  the  Food  Service.  We 
did  run  out  of  everyone's 
favorite,  sliced  ham  on  sand- 
wiches, and  a  few  liad  to  eat 
PBandJ. 

8.  Finally,  according  to  our 
log,  our  crew  members  men- 
tioned in  the  article  were 
Dave  Rose  and  Jeff  Cessna. 

Thanlcs  again  for  the  arti- 
cle, thought  We  did  have  a 
blast  and  we  really  welcome 
all  sailors  or  would-be 
sailors!  Look  for  our  posters 
and  come  sail  with  us! 

KimberlyWard 
Treasurer  of  the 
WC  Sailing  aub 


Diner  inconvenienced  himself 


Let  me  say  it  one  more 
time.  The  Washington  College 
Dining  Service  is  here  to  serve 
the  Washington  College  Boar- 
ding Student.  The  Traditional 
Thanksgiving  Dinner  is  con- 
tinued only  because  the  input 
which  we  receive  from 
students  states  that  it  is  "one 
of  the  finest  meals  of  the 
year."  If  you,  the  Boarding 
Students  ot  Washington  Col- 
lege would  prefer  another 
type  of  Thanksgiving  Dinner, 
please  let  us  know. 

In  the  November  22,  1985 
edition  ot  The  Elm,  Mr.  Bruce 
Danner  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  stating  that  he  was  not 
"adequately  informed  of  the 
reservation  system"  used  at 
the  Traditional  Thanksgiving 
Dinner. 

In  "Notes  From  The  Kit- 
chen" in  the  November  8, 1985 
edition  ot  TJie  Elm,  I  wrote 
about  the  Thanksgiving  Din- 
ner and  I  asked  anyone  who 
had  any  suggestions  on  how  to 
improve     the     reservation 


system  to  please  let  us  know. 
My   "Notes  From  The  Kit- 
chen" article  in  The  Elm  on 
November  15, 1985,  explained 
in  detail  the  procedure  used 
by  the  WCDS  for  the  Tradi- 
tional Thanlcsgiving  Dinner, 
at  the  Student  Center  to  be 
escorted  to  dinner.  It  went  on 
to  say  that  reserved  tables 
would  be  seated  from  4:30  to 
5 :  30  p.m.  and  that  unreserved 
tables  would  be  seated  from 
5:30  to  6:30  p.m.  It  stated  that 
to  reserve  a  table  you  should 
pick   up    a    reservation   slip 
from  the  Numbers  Lady  and 
till  out  the  names  and  ID 
numbers  ot  the  members  ot 
your   party   and   return   the 
reservation    slip     to     the 
Numbers  Lady  no  later  than 
lunch  on  Tuesday,  November 
19.  Finally,  it  stated  that  only 
groups  ot  4  or  8  people  would 
be  accepted. 

Posters  were  in  pro- 
minent campus  message 
areas,  the  WCDS  menu  for 
the  two  weeks  prior  to  the  din- 


ner bad  information  in  it  con- 
cerning the  Thanksgiving 
Dinner,  and  the  reservation 
slips  that  were  available  by 
the  cash  register  also  liad  in- 
formation stating  procedures 
for  the  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 
Mr.  Danner  went  on  to  say 
that  he  "was  most  rudely 
turned  away  at  the  door  when 
I  arrived  at  5:00  pjn."  Let  me 
say  that  I  worked  the  door 
that  evening,  welcoming  ar- 
riving parties  and  answering 
questions,  and  as  a  Food  Ser- 
vice Professional  it  is  not  to 
my  benefit  —  nor  is  it  my  per- 
sonal temperment  —  to  be 
rude  to  anyone. 

In  the  final  analysis  I 
am  sorry  J4r.  Danner  was  in- 
convenienced by  the  Tradi- 
tional Thanksgiving  Dinner. 
However,  in  reading  his  letter 
and  knowing  the  information 
available  to  him,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  believe  he  inconve- 
nienced himself. 

DarrellT.  Jester 
Catering  Brianager. 


SGA  corner 

Christmas  dance  planned 

by  Bryan  Bishop 

It's  Christmas  time!  What  better  way  to  start  off  the  holiday 
season  than  attending  the  First  Annual  SGA  All-Campus 
Christmas  Party  this  Saturday  night  in  the  cafeteria? 
Featured  at  this  jolly  event  will  be  Santa  Claus'  favorite  band, 
Spik  Caslra. 

In  keeping  with  the  holiday  spirit,  the  SGA  is  presently  sell- 
ing tickets  at  special  gift-giving  "prices  every  dinner  meal  in 
the  cafeteria.  Until  Saturday,  tickets  are  only  $4.00  per  person 
and  J7.00  per  couple.  If  you  miss  this  item  on  your  Christmas 
shopping  list,  tickets  will  also  be  sold  at  the  door  at  $5.00  per 
person. 

The  doors  open  at  9:30  and  the  band  will  begin  at  10:00  p.m. 
Head  over  to  the  cafeteria  early  for  a  night  full  of  holiday 
cheer  and  "spirits."  "The  early  bird  catches  the  worm,"  said 
President  Chip  MacLeod.  The  "spirits"  will  be  free  flowing. 

If  you  like  to  sing,  Christmas  caroling  is  for  you.  The  WC 
carollers  will  stroll  through  town  next  Wednesday  evening,  en- 
ding up  at  the  Hynson-Ringgold  House  for  refreshments. 
Anyone  wishing  to  brave  the  cold  and  warm  some  hearts 
should  meet  in  Hynson  Lounge  at  6 :  30. 

Don't  forget  the  Wild  Goose  Classic  next  weekend.  Games 
will  start  at  6:00  p.m.  on  Friday  and  1:00  p.m.  on  Saturday. 
Please  reni.ember  that,  although  basketball  games  are  usually 
free,  admittance  to  these  games  will  cost  $1.00  since  the  event 
is  sponsored  by  the  Optimist  Club  and  not  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment. 

Another  entertainment  event:  Professor  Eugene  Hamilton 
will  appear  live  in  the  Coffeehouse  this  Tuesday,  December  10, 
in  conjunction  with  the  traditional  Coffeehouse  Tree- 
Trimming.  The  SGA  is  sponsoring  this  event  free  of  charge  tor 
everyone's  enjoyment. 


Ruling  on  vandalism 
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by  Chris  Fascetta 
The  WC  Student  Judicial 
Board  heard  the  case  of  WC  v. 
Lincoln  Karnotf,  Mark 
Nasteff,  and  Patrick 
McMenamin  on  Tuesday 
night.  The  three  students 
were  charged.  AKith  the 
malicious  destruction  and 
vandalism  of  the  Washington 
College  Boating  Pavilion  on 
the  night  of  October  30. 

All  three  pleaded  guilty  as 
charged  and  the  SJB  deter- 
mined their  punishments. 
Each  student  was  placed  on 
Disciplinary    Probation    and 


each  was  fined  $35  (the  total 
damage  approximated  $105. ) 

In  addition  to  these 
penalties,  community  service 
hours  were  levied  on  the  guil- 
ty. Kamoff  and  Nasteff  each 
received  a  five  hour  service 
requirement,  and 
McMenwiiln  t«W  given  seven 
hours  because  his  automobile 
was  used  in  the  destruction  of 
the  landscape  around  the 
pavilion. 

All  of  the  community  ser- 
vice hours  will  be  directed  by 
the  Chestertown  Police 
Department. 


778-0255 
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Video  Rentals  &  Sales 


Across  From  Scheeter  Airport 
Rt  213,  North  Side  Plaza 


Rt  4,  Box660A 
Chestertown,  MD  21620 


Call  made  for  Big  Brothers 


photo  by  J.  M.  Fragoment 


Big  Brother  Sandy  Vujanic  shoots  baskets  with  Little  Brother  Rodney 
Floyd  during  thier  weekly  visits  together.  The  Chestertown  Big 
Brother/Sister  program  is  seeking  more  College  volunteers. 


Continued  from  page  1 

Vujanic  believes  that  it's 
also  a  great  experience: 
"Lots  of  people  don't  get  in- 
volved because  of  the  time  re- 
quirement.  But  that's 
nothing.  You'll  find  that  after 
you  get  together  you'll  want 
to  spend  more  time  and  do 
more  things  together. 

And  there  was  always  plen- 
ty for  Vujanic  and  his  little 
brother  to  do.  "Whenever  I 
came  over,  I'd  always  ask 
him,  'What  do  you  feel  like  do- 
ing?' We'd  Hx  his  bike  tii^ 
and  go  bike  riding,  or  go 
fishing,  to  an  Orioles  game, 
or  to  see  the  Blast.  It's 
something  he  looked  forward 
to.  He'd  get  excited  about 
what  we  were  going  to  do 
together." 

Depp  encouraged  College 
students  18  years  old  or  older 
to  volunteer.  "It's  a  big  com- 
mittment, but  it  is  a  very 
rewarding  and  worttiwlule 
experience."  Interested  per- 
sons should  contact  Mrs.  Jane 
Depp  at  928-3266. 


Yearbook  delivery  delayed 


by  M.H.  Holzgang 

The  1986  Pegasus  staff  is 
relieved  to  aimounce  that 
"The  Ghost  of  Yearbooks 
Past"  is  close  to  being  banish- 
ed from  the  face  of  the 
Washington  College  campus. 
Both  the  1984  and  1985  edi- 
tions of  the  yearbook  are  in 
the  final  stages  of  completion, 
although  neither  will  be  ap- 


pearing this  semester,  as  was 
planned  earlier. 

A  majority  of  the  work  on 
both  publications  has  been 
done  by  Phyllis  Proctor  ('85), 
Pegasus  editor  for  the  past 
academic  year.  The  strain  of 
assembling  two  yearbooks, 
however,  has  caused 
reverberations  which  are  still 
being  felt,   not  only   by  the 


staff,  but  by  the  school  as  a 
whole. 

A  delay  in  submitting  the 
final  pages  of  the  '85  edition 
caused  the  pre-arranged 
November  publication  date  to 
be  extended  indefinitely.  Im- 
mediatly  prior  to  this 
Thanksgiving,  however,  a 
Herff  Jones  Yearbook  Com- 


EARN  A  FART-TIME 
^    INCOME  PLUS 
$5^040  FOR  COLLEGE. 

Qualify  to  train  in  one  of  several  interesting  skills  available 
in  a  nearby  Army  Reser\'e  unit,  and  you'll  earn  a  good  pan-nme 
salary,  plus  receiving  up  to  $5,040  for  college  that  won't  cost  you 
one  penny. 

You  11  sen-e  one  weekend  a  month  (usually)  plus  rwo  weeks 
annual  training  and  earn  o\er  $1,225  a  year  to  start. 

You  can  begin  to  earn  your  college  fund  after  just  six  months 
in  die  Army  Reser\'e.  Ask  your  local  Reserve  recruiter  for  all  the 
details  about  the  New  O.I.  Bill  college  money  opportunity.  Stop 
byorcall:     778-6880 

Kent  Plaza  Shopping  Center,  Chestertown,  MD 
U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Station 

ARMY  RESERVE.  BE  AUYOU  CAN  BE. 


The  Washington  College 
Student  Government  Association 

with 

Rick  Cote  &  Mark  Darwin 

present 

The  First  Annual 
Christmas  Party 

featuring 

SKIP  CASTRO 


9:30 


Semi-Formal 
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Wit  and  intellect  meet  together 


, photo  by  Mike  Rudin 

Chrii  Doherty  (center)  speaks  in  favor  of  protectionism  as  team  mates 
Kim  Herb  and  Perry  l=inny  llefti  and  moderator  Sean  OConnor  (nglitl 
listen  during  last  Monday  night  s  debete. 
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GIVtS  VOll  A  CKEATIVE  EDtit 


by  Jean  Steigleman 

''Don'.t  expect 
unadulterated  brilliance." 
warned  Dr.  Sean  O'Connor  as 
the  Debating  Club  made  its 
debut  Monday  night. 

Describing  the  beginning  of 
the  club  as  a  "grass-roots  ef- 
fort," O'Connor  feels  that  this 
club  is  a  vital  forum  for 
students  to  learn  the  fine  art 
of  argument  and  persuasion. 

The  infant  club  has  had  to 
organize  itself  without  any 
precedents  —  learning  and 
growing  as  it  goes  along.  Club 
chairperson  Audra  Philippon 
laughs:  "The  debate  was  cer- 
tainly an  adventure  for 
everyone." 

Active  members  include 
Cate  Lucas,  Perry  Finney, 
Jim  Fragomeni,  Neil  Rifkind, 
Kim  Harb,  Chris  Doherty, 
Michael  Rudin,  Jon  GameUa, 
Duncan  Sterling,  Bryan 
Bishop,  Jean  Steigleman,  and 
Audra  Philippon. 

Monday's  topic  was  protec- 
tionism —  federal  legislation 
protecting     American    jobs. 


Kim  Harb.  Perry  Finney,  and 
Chris  Doherty  spoke  for  pro- 
tectionism while  Cate  Lucas, 
Jim  Fragomeni,  and  Neil 
Rifkind  argued  against  it. 

Opening  speakers  for  both 
teams  received  seven 
minutes  to  present  their 
views.  The  second  and  third 
speakers  were  allotted  five 
minutes.  The  debaters  alter- 
nated speaker  to  speaker. 

Doherty  first  defended  pro- 
tectionism as  an  effort  to 
achieve  "freedom  and  fair 
play"  in  global  trade. 

Lucas,  first  against  the  mo- 
tion, previewed  her  team's 
strategy  to  criticize  protec- 
tionism economically, 
philosophically  and  political- 
ly. Lucas  argued  that 
Americans  should  rely  on 
their  own  strength  rather 
than  the  government's  ability 
to  rescue  them  from  hard- 
ship. 

Finney,  second  supporting 
speaker,  claimed  the  United 
States  needed  to  adopt  fairer 
trade  policies  since  foreign 
nations  ignore  present 
agreements. 


Fragomeni  completely 
disagreed:  "Protectionism 
itself  is  unjust." 

Third  speaker  Harb  pro- 
pounded a  more  emotional 
approach:  "Protectionism  is 
a  shield"  behind  which 
American  citizens  may  pro- 
tect themselves  from  foreign 
competition. 

Rifkind  concluded  the  argu- 
ment by  crying,  "Protec- 
tionism is  simply  a  cop-out 
for  those  who  can't  think  of  a 
better  solution." 

A  formal  vote  in  the  au- 
dience determined  the  winner 
of  the  discussion  —  the  pro- 
protectionism  team 
dominated  by  only  one  vote  — 
indicating  the  competative 
skills  of  all  six  speakers. 

However,  for  the  students, 
the  most  important  lesson 
gained  was  the  experience  of 
arguing  and  defending  their 
opinions. 

The  club  welcomes  any  new 
members  willing  to  join  in  the 
"adventure."  Students  or 
faculty  should  contact  Audra 
Philippon. 


Gillio  on  road  to  Rhodes 


Kentronics 


CROSS  STREET 
CHESTERTOWN 


778-5466 


Senior  Nancy  Gillio  has 
reached  the  second  step  in  the 
application  process  for  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship.  The 
Rhodes  grant  is  a  full  scholar- 
ship for  two  years  of  graduate 
study  at  Oxford  University  in 
London,  England. 

The  first  step  in  the  applica- 
tion process  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  part  is  the 
submission  of  a  brief  essay 
describing    what    one's    ac- 


tivities in  college,  and  what 
one's  interests  and  goals  are. 
Five  to  eight  recommenda- 
tions from  professors  are  also 
required.  'The  second  part  is 
an  interview  with  the  Rhodes 
Board  here  at  the  College. 

The  second  step  in,jhp  ap- 
plication process  is  a  state  in- 
terview. Nancy  has  applied 
through  her  home  state  of 
Nevada.  Each  state  selects 
two  people,  who  are  then  sent 
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THE  BEST  OF  ELVIS  COSTELLO 

AND  THE  AnRAGIONS         |«>> 

Including;  N,! 

Alison/Radio,  Radio/ Accidents  Will  Happen 
Everyday  I  Write  The  Book 
Ttw  Only  Flame  In  Town 


EDDIE  MURPHY 

HOW  COULD  IT  BE    »^ 

including: 

Party  All  n>e  Time/Do  l/C-O-N  Confused 

How  Could  tt  Be/I,  Me.  Us.  We 


HOOTERS 

NERVOUS  NIGHT 

indulging 

All  You  Zombies/And  We  Danced 

Day  By  Day/Hanging  On  A  Heartt>eal 

Where  Do  The  Children  Go 
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CLARENCE  CLEMONS 

HERO 

including:  «^ 

feu'te  A  Friend  Ol  Mine  (Duet  With  ''^ 

Jackson  Browne') 

The  Sun  Ami  Gonna  Shine  Anymore 

\  Wanna  Be  Your  Hero /Temptation 

'Appears  coortti 


mfis 

8Sa00 

Also  available  on  cassette. 
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MAURICE   'T? 
WHITE 

including: 

stand  By  Me/Switch  On  Your  Radio 

Jamboree/I  Need  You 


to  the  District  level.  The  State 
interviews  take  place  on' 
December  11, 1985. 

The  final  step  in  the  ap- 
plication process  is  the 
District  interview,  which  will 
take  place  on  December  14, 
1985.  Four  students  are 
selected  from  each  district. 
These  are  the  individuals  who 
have  been  awarded  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship. 

Nancy  is  double  majoring 
in  English  and  music.  She 
participated  in  the  Man- 
chester College  program  last 
year  and  "enjoyed  the 
(teaching)  system  and  the  en- 
vironment" there.  She  chose 
to  try  for  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship because  she  saw  "a  good 
opportunity  (and)  would  like 
to  study  there  again." 


Yearbooks 


(continued  trom  page  4) 
pany  spokesman  notified  the 
Pegasus  editorial  board  that 
all  pages  had  been  received 
by  the  plant,  and  that  produc- 
tion has  begun.  Delivery  of 
the  completed  1985  yearbooks 
has  been  rescheduled  for 
March,  1986. 

Proofs  for  the  1984  year- 
book are  currently  in  the 
hands  of  the  editorial  board 
Following  proofreading  and 
corrections,  these  pages  will 
be  sent  back  to  Josten's 
American  Yearbook  Com- 
pany. The  1984  Pegasus  will 
be  available  tor  distribution 
approximately  ten  weeks 
later. 

For  all  those  who  have  even 
the  slightest  doubt  pertaining 
to  the  publication  of  the  1986 
Pegasus,  the  editorial  board 
is '  happy  to  report  that  all 
deadlines  to  date  have  been 
met,  and  that  production  is 
running  smoothly  and  ac- 
cording  to   plans. 


The  new  system  shifts  responsibility  to  defendants 


''The 
new 
system  at- 
tempts to 
handle  the 
r  e  s  p  o  n- 
sibility  the 
administra 
tion  has 
bestowed 
on  us  in  a 
more  down 
to  earth 
nature." 


In  light  of  recent  hearings  before  the 
SJB,  much  has  been  said  around  campus 
about  the  new  judicial  structure  and 
whether  or  not  the  system  works.  In  the  in- 
terest of  intelligent  debate,  let  us  consider 
differences  in  the  old  and  the  new  system. 

The  old  system,  an  adversarial  system 
of  justice,  ran  much  like  a  scene  from 
Perry  Mason.  Incorporated  into  the  system 
was  pool  of  student  lawyers  who  were 
chosen  as  prosecutors.  The  defendant  could 
choose  defense  council  from  the  remaining 


Sara  Welch 


lawyers,  have  some  other  student  repre- 
sent him,  or  hire  professional  counsel.  The 
jury  stood  silent  no  matter  how  badly  the 
lawyers  confused  the  issue.  At  times  it 
became  a  mockery. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  concept  of 
an  adversarial  system  is  abandoned.  In  its 
place  is  a  judicial  plan  much  like  that  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Lawyers  are 
eliminated  except  when  defense  requests 


permission  for  a  student  to  speak  on  his 
behalf.  The  Student  Ombudsman  acts  as  an 
adversary  to  all  lay  people  involved  in  the 
hearing.  He  makes  sure  that  no  one's  rights 
are  ignored  or  violated,  plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant aUke.  The  jury  plays  a  more  active 
role  in  establishing  the  facts.  They  execute 
questioning  of  witnesses  and  defendants. 

Now  many  of  you  may  have  just  reached 
your  boiling  points.  There  is  considerable 
merit  to  the  concept  that  the  defense  stands 
victim  to  arbitrary  prosecution  on  the  part 
of  the  jury.  A  system  which  is  not  bound  to 
the  adversarial  spirit  of  justice  is  new  to  us 
all.  However,  is  it  better  than  the  hearing 
board  approach? 

The  old  system  places  responsibility  of 
presenting  argument  on  the  lawyers  of  the 
pool.  The  skill  of  the  attorney  becomes  a 
major  deciding  factor.  Is  this  justice  or  a 
talent  show?  How  is  a  defendant  to  know 
which  lawyer  to  choose?  Remember  that 
no  lawyer  in  the  system  is  trained. 

The  presence  of  lawyers  leads  the  jury  to 
discussion  of  legal  issues  they  are  not 
qualified  to  discuss.  The  elimination  of  the 
adversarial  system  tends  to  bring  the 
issues  of  any  case  down  to  earth. 


The  new  system  shifts  the  responsibihty 
that  had  rested  with  the  lawyers,  to  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  themselves.  If  so- 
meone is  concerned  enough  about  a  viola- 
tion of  college  policy  to  bring  charges,  they 
are  required  to  follow  through  with  pre- 
trial investigation  and  proof  of  guilt.  The 
defendant  has  the  right  to  cross-examine 
and  rebut.  He  also  brings  his  own  defense. 
This  enables  the  jury  to  sort  through  cam- 
pus nmior  and  base  a  decision  on  the 
evidence  and  testimony  presented  at  the 
hearing. 

The  old  system  was  unrealistic  in  expec- 
ting students  to  act  as  lawyers  and  preten- 
ding that  students  are  qualified  to  argue 
complex  legal  issues  that  arise.  The  new 
system  attempts  to  handle  the  responsibili- 
ty the  administration  has  bestowed  on  us  in 
a  more  down  the  earth  nature.  By  transfer- 
ing  the  responsibility  of  pre-trial  investiga- 
tion upon  the  complainant,  the  new  system 
strives  toward  that  spirit.  Maybe  all  the 
new  system  needs  is  a  chance  to  work  out 
its  kinks. 

Sarah  Welch  is  a  junior  majoring  in 
Business. 


ISSUE;    '^  ^^^  Student  Judicial  Board  effective? 


campus  voices 


by  bill  fassett 


J.  p.  Albert 
Edgewood,  MD 
sophomore 


Dan  Feiner 
Lexington,  MD 
freshman 


Susan  L.  Brown 
Annapolis,  MD 
junior 


Christian  Engel 
Gaithersburg,  MD 
junior 


J.B.  Thompson 
Wilmington,  DE 
freshman 


"How  can  the  SJB  give  un-  "I  believe  it  gives  students 

biased  verdicts  to  someone  a  chance  to  become  familiar 

that  might  be  a  close  friend?  with    the    legal    procedures. 

The  only  way  for  unbiased  However,  I  beUeve  the  SJB 

opinions  would   be  to  have  can  not  always  be  fair,  with 

people  that  are  not  associated  all  the  peer  pressure  involv- 

with  the  college  be  on  the  ed." 
Judicial  Board." 


"It's  good  that  students  get 
to  judge  their  peers,  but  with 
all  justice  there  are  going  to 
be  biases." 


"I  believe  that  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  SJB,  but  I 
believe  that  it  needs  to  be  a 
more  effective  panel." 


"So  far  I  have  yet  to  see  an 
exceptional  example  of  how 
the  SJB  really  operates 
without  a  biased  opinion. 
Knowing  everyone  on  cam- 
pus' personal  and  nonper- 
sonal  behaviors  surely  cannot 
benefit  those  facing  the 
board. 


The  Administration  must  take  more  active  voice 


ITtroug/iout  the  semester,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  there  is  a  lack  of  internal  leader- 
ship at  Washington  College  from  the  Ad- 
ministration. From  the  outcomes  of  the  re- 
cent student  Judicial  Board  cases,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  whole  Administration  needs 
to  take  a  stronger  stand  towards  discipline 
and  standards  for  the  Judicial  Board  to  use. 
A  strong  message  must  come  from  either 
the  President's  office,  or  the  Student  Af- 
fairs Office,  and  it  must  come  soon.  Many 
opportunities  for  either  one  of  these  offices 
to  lay  down  the  la  w  and  let  the  college  com- 
munity know  the  Administration's  stand  on 
all  the  occurrences,  have  passed  wiOi  little 
or  no  public  reaction. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
Administrative  braacbes  to  use  student 
leaders  as  vehicles  for  expressing  their 
coaceraa,  especially  wbeo  those  concerns 
came  from  the  Board  at  Governors  and 
Visitors  or  the  President's  OBice.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Eba  would  give  a  txtard  member 
or  a  member  of  the  oa-campas  Administra- 


tion the  space  necessary  for  his  or  her  opi- 
nion to  be  expressed  properly.  Closed  door 
private  meetings  for  "dutch-uncle"  con- 
ferences do  not  tell  the  college  community 
how  the  Administration  feels  on  issues,  and 
do  not  provide  any  guidance  for  the 
Judicial  Board  or  the  College  at  large. 

For  example,  the  strongest  reactions  on 
the  eggings  of  the  Hill  Dorms,  particularly 
Middle  Hall,  came  from  two  students  who 
were  smart  enough  to  express  their  views 


PaulW.Eichler 


promptly  and  properly  in  an  open  letter  to 
tbeEbn. 

As  far  as  I  recall,  there  was  no  public 
reaction  from  any  branch  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, which  I  find  out  of  line,  con- 
sidering the  status  and  Importance  of  the 


Hill  Dorms.  For  at  least  three  years,  the  eg- 1 
ging  has  taken  place,  and  I  feel  that  if  the 
Administration  had  cracked  down  after  the 
first  year  of  this  mess,  it  would  not  happen 
year  after  year. 

Some  precedents  must  be  set  by  the  full 
Administration  now,  in  order  for  the  inter- 
nal college  community  to  have  as  much 
direction  as  what  Mr.  Cater  is  providing  for 
the  outside  relations  of  the  college.  I  am 
sure  that  some,  if  not  all  students  would  be 
happier  if  they  knew  that  they  were  atten- 
ding an  institution  that  had  a  clear  and  con- 
crete disciplinary  stand,  instead  of  one  that 
just  allows  students  to  come  and  go  without 
any  sense  of  purpose  or  direction.  People 
do  not  come  to  college  to  just  go  to  classes; 
we  are  here  to  prepare  ourselves  for  lite  in 
the  "real"  world,  and  I  doubt  that  pet^le 
areallowed  tobave  public  egg-throwings  in 
the  real  world. 

Paul   Eichler   is   a   senior  majoring   in 
economics. 
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First  Lady   lady  got  her  start  in  politics 


by  Sue  DePasquale 

Appearances  can  be  deceiv- 
ing. 

Take  Mrs.  Libby  Cater.  To 
most  students,  the  First  Lady 
is  the  epitome  of  Southern 
hospitality...  always  elegant, 
always  gracious,  always  the 
smiling  hostess  of  the 
Hynson-Ringgold  House. 

But  beneath  the  genteel 
surface  is  an  ambitious 
woman  who  succeeded  in  a 
man's  world  long  before  the 
terms  "woman's  libber"  and 
"feminist"  came  into  vogue. 

Describing  herself  as  a 
"tall,  gangly  and  shy" 
youngster,  she  said  her  father 
instilled  in  her  a  feeling  of 
self-confidence  early-on. 
"I've  always  felt  that  I  could 
do  anything  I  want  to.  My  dad 
was  disappointed  that  he 
never  had  a  son,  so  we  went 
hunting  and  fishing 
together...  it's  important  not 
to  have  your  father  treat  you 
as  a  china  doll." 


beneath  the 

genteel  surface 
is  an  ambitious 
woman  who 

succeeded  in  a 
man's  world... 


An  Economics  major  at 
The  University  of  Alabama  in 
the  late  1940's,  young  Libby 
Anderson  was  quickly  drawn 
to  the  excitement  of  campus 
politics.  She  bypassed  the 
Student  Government  Associa- 
tion specifically  designed  for 
women:  "It  really  didn't  deal 
with  the  overall  campus 
issues  —  it  wasn't  as  political- 
ly sweet  —  just  the  usual  old 
popularity  poll,"  Mrs.  Cater 
remembers  today. 

She  turned  instead  to  the 
campus-wide  SGA,  a  very 
"political"  organization,  long 
known  as  a  launching  pad  for 
future  Alabaman  governors 
and  U.S.  senators. 

Waging  a  successful  cam- 
paign by  building  coalitions 
with  different  student 
organizations,  Libby  Ander- 
son became  the  first  and  only 
woman  ever  to  be  elected 
president  of  the  University  of 
Alabama's  Student  Govern- 
ment Association.  Her 
presidential  term  was  a  pro- 
ductive one  and  she  remains 
particularly  proud  of  two  ac- 
complishments. 


"(I)  organized  and  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  a 
student  Senate...  that's  still 
there  and  the  student  senate 
is  very  strong  today,"  she 
said.  Also,  under  her  leader- 
ship, the  Student  Government 
revised  and  updated  the 
University's  Honor  Code. 

Mrs.  Cater  says  that  her 
gender  was  never  an  issue 
during  the  presidential  term. 
But  she  did  feel  the  injustices 
of  discriminatory  social  at- 
titudes just  before  leaving  the 
ivory  towers  of  Alabama.  At- 
taining the  highest  G.P.A.  in 
the  School  of  Business  she 
was  awarded  the  College's 
Austen  Cup  and  summoned  to 
the  Dean's  office  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

She  remembers  the  conver- 
sation clearly,  "He  said  to 
me,  'You'll  be  secretary  to 
the  president,  but  you'll  be 
running  the  company.'  "  In 
the  social  climate  of  the  late 
1940's,  Libby  Anderson  took 
these  comments  in  stride. 
"But  when  I  think  about  it 
now,  it  makes  me  so  angry," 
remarked  the  golden-haired 
First  Lady. 

When  she  graduated  in 
1946,  her  mark  was  clearly 
left  upon  the  Crimson  Tide. 
Today  the  Libby  Anderson 
Cater  Cup  is  awarded  each 
year  to  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  Student 
Senate  and  the  Anderson 
Society  has  been  established 
as  an  honors  organization  for 
student  leaders,  particularly 
women. 

Yet,  she  regrets  her  deci- 
sion to  bypass  the  liberal  arts 
in  order  to  major  in 
economics  —  a  decision  in- 
fluenced by  her  father,  who 
believed  it  was  "so  silly"  for 
a  woman  to  go  to  college,  that 
she  might  as  well  "take 
something  practical." 

"I  really  feel  I  left  there 
uneducated,"  reflects  Mrs. 
Cater,  adding  that  she's  spent 
a  lifetime  "avidly  reading" 
literature  and  philosophy  "to 
fill  in  the  gaps." 

After  a  brief  stint  out  of  col- 
lege as  a  secretary  with  the 
Tennessee  Coal  Iron  and 
Railroad  Company,  a  large 
Alabaman  steel  corporation, 
Mrs.  Cater  accepted  newly 
elected  Birmingham  Con- 
gressman Laurie  Battle's  in- 
vitation to  serve  as  his 
secretary. 

Realizing  that  "politics  was 
what  I  really  wanted,"  the 
young  Southerner  tore  up  her 
roots  and  transplanted  them 
in  the  nation's  capital. 

Mrs.     Cater    laughs     in 


remembrance  of  her  first 
months  in  Congressman  Bat- 
tle's office,  when  she  learned, 
"The  way  to  get  hold  of  an  of- 
fice is  to  reorganize  the  filing 
system."  That  accomplished, 
she  became  indispensible  and 
was  soon  promoted  to  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Her 
days  were  filled  with  oversee- 
ing the  Washington  office  and 
running  Battle's  campaign 
back  in  the  Birmingham 
district.  "It  was  a  total 
submersion  in  the  political 
scene,"  she  recalls. 


photobyJ  M  Fragomeni 
First  Lady  Libby  Cater  is  the  only 
woman   ever  to   be   elected   SGA 
president    at    the    University    of 
Alabama. 

However,  the  young  career 
woman  did  find  time  to  meet 
and  marry  then  — 
Washington  journalist, 
Douglass  Cater.  She  remains 
glad  that  she  didn't  jump  into 
marriage  immediately  after 
college.  "I  took  on  the  period 
from  when  I  graduated  until 
when  I  got  married  as  a 
wonderful,  creative  time... 
it's  the  only  time  in  your  life  if 
you're  a  woman,  you  don't 
really  owe  anything  to 
anybody  but  yourself...  it's  a 
time  to  grow." 

Raising  a  family  became 
her  next  challenge.  "It  didn't 
come  naturally...  I  didn't 
even  know  how  to  cook  when  I 
married  Douglass,  but  I 
threw  myself  as  whole 
heartedly  into  that  role  as  the 
other  (career)  role." 

With  four  small  children, 
Mrs.  Cater  had  to  place  her 
career  ambitions  on  a  back 
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No  Appointment 
Necessary 


OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 
Family  Haircutters  MON.,  THUR.  AND FRl.  OPEN 
and  Styling  ^IL 7:00P.M. 


burner,  leading  to  occas- 
sional feelings  of  frustration. 
As  a  release,  she  hired  a 
babysitter  and  spent  several 
hours  each  week  doing 
research  for  Mr.  Cater's 
Iwoks.  As  the  children  grew 
up  she  held  a  variety  of  part- 
time  positions  in  Washington, 
including  one  as  special  assis- 
tant to  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  of  the 
Arts,  Roger  Stevens.  As 
Steven's  liason  to  govern- 
ment agencies,  Mrs.  Cater 
worked  with  him  to  set  up 
arts  councils  in  all  fifty 
states. 

The  Cater  children  grew  to 
be  teenagers  during  the  late 
60's  and  early  70's.  For  Mrs. 
Cater,  her  new  found  freedom 
in  her  role  as  mother  coincid- 
ed conveniently  with  the  na- 
tion's siu-ging  social  interest 
in  the  women's  movement. 

Long  an  enthusiast  of  the 
Aspen  Institute,  a  think  tank 
in  which  leading  citizens 
gather  from  the  world  to  con- 
sider major  issues  in  contem- 
porary society,  Mrs.  Cater  set 
out  in  1974  to  organize  a  sum- 
mer workshop  to  discuss  the 
changing  role  of  women. 

"As  the  fall  (of  '74)  pro- 
gressed, I  crisscrossed  the 
country  to  interview  60  or 
more  people...  issues  were 
isolated  and  scholars  iden- 
tified... to  write  commission- 
ed papers,"  she  writes  in  the 
Foreward  to  the  Aspen  In- 
stitute Report  of  the 
Workshop. 

The  resulting  two-week 
seminar  was  "powerful"  and 
"dynamic"  said  Mrs.  Cater. 

■The  "high-water  mark"  of 
her  involvement  in  the 
women's  movement  came  in 
1979,  when  she  served  as 
special  assistant  to  Linda 
Johnson  Robb,  chairperson  of 
the   Carter  Administration's 


President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission for  Women. 

"We  were  involved  night 
and  day,  travelling  and  giv- 
ing speeches...  the  main 
thrust  was  to  discuss  (the 
needs)  of  women  in  different 
parts  of  the  country." 

Continued  Mrs.  Cater,  "The 
ERA  was  always  part  of  it... 
we  felt  that  if  we  came  up 
with  a  (law)  at  the  federal 
level,  we  could  get  something 
done." 

To  Mrs.  Cater's  disappoint- 
ment, the  ERA  never  achiev- 
ed ratification  by  two-thirds 
of  the  states.  Moreover,  the 
issue  of  sexual  equality  has 
lost  importance  since  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  election  in 
1980.  "The  pendultun  is  begin- 
ning to  swing  the  other  way," 
she  noted. 

Since  the  Cater's  arrival  at 
Washington  College  in  1982, 
Mrs.  Cater  has  set  aside  her 
feminist  activism  in  order  to 
fill  yet  another  role...  this 
time  as  First  Lady.  "The 
whole  focus  of  my  life  is 
Washington  College." 

She  explains  that  a  good 
portion  of  her  time  is  spent  in 
outreach,  but  says  she's  not 
content  simply  to  be  a  hostess 
and  entertainer.  "I  want  it  to 
be  a  role  with  some 
substance." 

Her  only  lament  about  her 
position  is,  "There's  not 
enough  time  in  each  day," 
she  said,  adding  that  she'd 
like  to  have  time  to  take  piano 
lessons,  to  satisfy  her 
"tremendous  thirst  for 
reading,"  and  to  grow  more 
involved  with  students. 

Most  students  and  faculty 
who  know  the  President  and 
his  wife  would  probably  agree 
with  Mrs.  Cater's  assessment 
of  their  current  situation  as 
leaders  of  the  College.  "It 
seems  more  of  a  team  opera- 
tion," she  concluded. 


Come  on  Down  and  Unwind 
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Thursday  Night  College  Night 


Still  the  best  place  in  town 
for  lunch  and  dinner. 
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Brew  prices  vary  significantly 


by  Thomas  Schuster 
I  know  what  you're  think- 
ing. Why  is  the  £7imprinting  a 
comparison  of  popular  beer 
prices  at  the  local  package 
good  stores  if  most  of  the 
campus  is  not  of  legal  drink- 
ing age?  Well,  since  the  ma- 
jority of  students  don't  drink 
anymore,  I  just  wanted  all  of 
the  "minors"  here  at  WC  to 
know  how  much  money 
they're  saving  by  not  imbib- 
ing. 

It  looks  to  be  a  substantial 
amount.  From  the  looks  of 
these  prices,  a  few  weekends 
worth  of  beer  could  put  a 
damaging  dent  in  that  check 
from  Mom  and  Dad.  Thanks 
to  the  state,  though,  you  no 
longer  have  to  worry  about 
blowing  all  your  money  on 
booze.  After  all,  think  of  all 
the  milkshakes  you  could  buy 
with  the  money  that  the  C- 
House  charges  tor  a  case  of 
Heineken. 

While  this  article  was 
researched  and  written  to 
allow  those  under  21  to 
discover  and  enjoy  their  new- 
found fortune,  those  students 
of  legal  age  might  find  it 
useful  in  plotting  their 
weekend  liquor  shopping  ex- 
peditions. Just  because  so- 
meone drinks  beer  doesn't 
mean  that  they  can't  be  a 
smart  consumer  and  save 
some  money.  Drinkers  have 
budgets  too,  right? 

While  I  gathered  this  in- 
formation, C-House  manager 
Eleanor  Horine  expressed  a 
desire  to  defend  the  prices 
charged  by  the  student 
center.  "We  only  have  a  10% 
mark-up,"  she  said.  "Our 
prices  are  comparable  to 
Suds-n-Soda."  Which  is  true 
—  for  half  kegs.  As  you  can 
see,  if  you're  out  for  just  a 
case,  the  C-House  is  not  your 
best  bet.  But,  then  again,  it's 
your  money. 


ICai  ti>  ANi 

Donuls.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pics.  Cookies, 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfast  5  A.M.  ■  11  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 

Mon.-Sat.S  A  .M.-6P.1VI. 

Sundays  A.M. -2  P.M. 


Coffee  House 
Heineken/case  $18.80 
Molson/case  $16.80 
Budweiser/case  $13.60 
National  Boh/case  $6.00 
Budweiser/'i  keg  $36.30 
National  Boh/H  keg  $22.00 
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C-Town  Liquors 
Heineken/case  $17.69 
Molson/case  $13.39 
Budweiser/case  $12.39 
National  Boh/case  $5.69 
Budweiser/H  keg  $39.40 
National  Boh/'  2  keg  $23.00 


Pips  Liquors 
Heineken/case  $16,61 
Molson/case  $13.38 
Budweiser/case  $12.38 
National  Boh/case  $6.04 
Budweiser/>2  keg  $39.61 
National  Boh/'-2  keg* 
*  (price  not  available ) 
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Suds-n-Soda 

Heineken/case  $15.99 
Molson/case  $13.65 
Budweiser/case  $11.42 
National  Boh/case  $5.49 
Budweiser/'A  keg  $37.00 
National  Boh/'A  keg  $21.47 

Barker's  Grocery 
Heineken/case  $16.75 
Molson/case  $14.45 
Budweiser/case  $11.85 
National  Boh/case  $5.99 
Budweiser/V4  keg* 
National  Boh/^4  keg* 
•(kegs  not  available) 

PhU's  Market 
Heineken/case  $15.95 
Molson/case  $13.90 
Budweiser/case  $11.90 
National  Boh/case  $8.49 
Budweiser/'/4  keg* 
National  Boh/'/z  keg* 
*(kegs  not  available) 

photos    by  J  M.Fragomci 
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Cometo  BINGO  NIGHT 

at  the 

Coffee  House 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  9:00  P.M. 

Great  Prizes  and  Fun 

The  C-House  now  has  air  hockey 
50*  for  15  minutes 


14K  Gold  Earrings  from  $19.50 

Ray  Ban  Sunglasses 

Fraternity  &  Sorority  Jewelry 

Kodak  Film  &  Processing 

FORNEY'S  JEWELERS 

106  Cross  St. 

Chestertown 

778-1966 


t/iQ  yardstick 


FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS.  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  Ic  ACCESSORfES 


325  High  street 

Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

778-0049 
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fine  arts 


DPO's  feature 
student  artwork 


Students  enjoy  the  DPO  art  show 
design,  and  photography. 


-    pholobyJ.M  Fragotneni 

held  last  Wednesday.  The  show  included  sketches,  three-dimensional 


by  NeU  Rifkind 

Hynson  Lounge  was  the  site 
of  the  Delta  Pi  Omega  student 
art  show  on  Wednesday.  The 
show  was  organized  by  DPO's 
Kevin  McMahon  and  Janet 
Simms  with  help  from  Chaz 
Foster  and  Jeremiah  Foster. 
Tex  Andrews  also  gave 
technical  assistance. 

Students  and  faculty  were 
invited  to  enjoy  the  artwork 
from  noon  until  3  p.m.  the  art- 
work was  left  on  display  to 
add  atmosphere  to  the  Dean's 
List  Reception  that  same 
evening. 

DPO  is  a  service  organiza- 
tion whose  activities  to  date 
include  visiting  the  Angel's 
Haven  home  for  the  retarded 
and  sponsoring  a  student- 
faculty  tea. 

The  DPO  art  show  contain- 
ed work  drawn  from  the 
"Beginning  Drawing", 
"Three  Dimensional 
Design",     "Visual    Design", 


and  "Printmaking"  classes 
as  well  as  independent  work. 
Artists  featured  include 
Jeane  Costello,  Chaz  Foster, 
Jeremiah  Foster,  Jim 
Fragomeni,  Will  Hayes,  Dean 
Herbert,  Matt  Kelly.  Sue 
KoUs,  Bill  Knight,  Kelly 
Lamoree,  Sarah  Luke,  Ar- 
mound  Mettreux,  Becky 
Powell,  and  Erika  Swart- 
zkopf. 

Organizer  McMahon  said, 
"I  thought  that  an  art  show 
would  be  a  good  idea...  there 
are  a  lot  of  artists  here  and 
they  need  more  exposure." 
He  also  cited  the  fact  that  the 
art  department  only  sponsors 
one  show  a  year  (in  the  spr- 
ing) and  went  on  to  say.  "We 
thought  it  would  be  putting 
our  resources  to  their  best 
use."  The  DPO's  have  other 
service  oriented  programs 
planned  including  receptions 
for  drama  productions  and 
and  another  art  show  next 
faU. 


Colloquy 
ready  to  go 

by  Rebecca  Jewsbury 
It  is  with  avid  interest  that 
this  year's  Freshman 
Creative  Writing  Workshop 
have  been  waiting  for  their 
turn  to  do  the  Freshman  Col- 
loquy, this  Sunday  at  1:30 
p.m.  in  the  O'Neill  Literary 
house.  This  year's  theme  is 
The  Dark  Side  of  Literature. 
The  colloquy  will  feature  ex- 
erpts  from  Macbeth,  The 
Crucible,  the  poetry  of  John 
Keats,  Percy  Shelley, 
Thomas  Kinsella,  selections 
from  The  Spoon  River  An- 
thology and  the  movie 
"Nosforatu". 

The  Writer's  Union  is  again 
sponsoring  the  event  and 
reception  that  follows.  The 
poster  for  this  year's  Collo- 
quy was  designed  by 
Freshman  Chas  Foster. 


Christmas,  '85 

A  varied  program  of 
seasonal  choral  and  brass 
music   will   be   featured   on 


^upcoming  events- 


"CHRISTMAS.  1985." 
presented  by  the  Washington 
College  Community  Concert 
Choir  on  Saturday,  December 
14  at  8:00  p.m.  The  concert 
will  take  place  at  Emmanuel 
Episcopal  Church,  Cross 
Street,  Chestertown.  The  Con- 
cert    Choir,     directed     by 

Adding  a  festive  sound  wiU 
be  the  Washington  College 
Brass  Quintet,  directed  by 
Amzie  D.  Parcell,  Jr.,  which 
will  play  a  group  of  pieces.  As 
a  finale,  the  choir  and  quintet 
will  join  forces,  assisted  by 


Kathleen  Mills,  will  sing  old 
and  new  carols,  songs  and 
spirituals.  Washington  Col- 
lege students  Jeff  Cessna  and 
Elizabeth  Parcell  on  organ  m 
Christmas  Cantata  by  Daniel 
Pinkham. 

Bill  Faust  will  assist  on  bass 
guitar  and  drums. 


Band 
Concert 


The     Washington     College 
Concert  Band  and  Stage  Band 


will  present  a  concert  on  Sun- 
day. December  8  at  4:00  in 
Tawes  Theater.  The  selec- 
tions to  be  performed  by  the 
Concert  Band  will  include 
Sergei  Prokofiev's  "Troika" 
from  the  Lieutenant  Kije 
Suite,  Fanfare  and  Variations 
on  Amazing  Grace  and  Beiis 
by  Ian  McDougall.  The  Stage 
Band  will  perform  Mood  In- 
digo and  Don't  Get  Around 
Much  Anymore  by  Duke  Ell- 
ington and  Le  Grand  Funk  by 
Bob  Lowden.  Both  groups  ar 
under  the  direction  of  Amzie 
D.  Parcell. 


Knowledge 
discussed 

Do  I  know  anything?  Can  I 
know  anything?  Can  anyone 
know  anything?  Dr.  James 
White  will  discuss  these  and 
other  questions  of  knowledge 
this  Tuesday  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  Sophie  Kerr  Room  in  a 
talk  entitled  "Do  I  know 
anything?" 

Dr.  White  joined  the 
Washington  College 
Philosophy  Department  this 
year.  He  received  his  Doc- 
toral Degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  last  May. 


COMPUMtNTARY  GLASS  OF  WINi 

With  the  Purchase  of  Any  Regular  Dinner  S  Proper  I.D. 

STEAKS  •  SEAFOOD  •  COCKTAILS 

BUFFET  EVERY  SUNDAY  12-5 
HAPPY  HOUR -DAILY  4:30-6 

AIR  TAXI  SERVICE  AVAIIABIE 
SCHEELER  FIELD 


,'S 

RESTAURANT 
CHEStERTOWN.MD. 


778-1222 

Rt.  213  &  2*1         (couroHiiouifiDi 
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Chhstmas  is  coming! 
time  to  get  ready 

paintings  •  sculpture 

baskets  •  pottery 

jewelry  •  woolens 

'  classes  ' 

117  S.CROSS  ST. 

CHESTERTOWN.  ND  lltIO 

77»-3tt3 


Bram  bles 

MENSWEAR 


"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 
Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

Free  gift  wrapping 
Free  postage:  we  will  ship 
your  purchase  for  you  at 
no  cost 


DOWNTOWN 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD  21*20 


PHONE 

|3»1)77MaM 


.,''.','.'.'<.■  ■V'" 


Mothers  Night  Out 

(and  Grandmothers  tool!) 
FREE  DOOR  PRIZES... 
YOU  MUST  BE  PRESENT  TO  WIN.. 
FREE  GIFT  WRAPPING 


Wednesday 

December  11, 1985 

5:00 -9:00  P.M. 

horsd'oeuvres 

25%  OFF  ALL 
MERCHANDISE 


Horsley  discusses  folklore 
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by  John  A.  Buettner 
Campus  folklore  was  the  topic  of  the 
last  Literary  House  Talk  of  the 
semester,  held  on  November  25.  The 
talk  was  conducted  by  Professor 
Margaret  Horsley  and  concerned 
folklore,  across  the  world  and  on  this 
very  campus.  Following  the  talk  was 
a  folklore  session,  during  which 
members  of  the  audience  contributed 
tales,  legends,  and  superstitions  they 
had  heard. 

The  talk  began  with  the  discussion 
of  culture  and  folklore's  importance 
in  defining  culture.  Folklore,  in  itself, 
is  a  hard  term  to  define,  but  it  in- 
cludes an  array  of  common  cultural 
activities  and  exchanges  that  people 
experience  everyday.  Tales,  jokes, 
vulgarity,  superstitions,  myths, 
legends,  grafitti,  and  sayings  —  all 
are  found  in  a  definition  of  folklore. 

Traditions  passed  on  orally  are  as 
old  as  humanity.   Even  games  fall 


within  a  definition  of  folklore.  "Hall 
lacrosse  at  Washington  College,"  said 
Professor  Horsley,  "is  an  example  of 
this."  Professor  Horsley  also  asserted 
that  folklore  is  not  to  be  deemed  as  the 
culture  of  the  uneducated,  but  is  a 
richly  creative  and  continuing  piece 
of  cultural  activity. 

The  folklore  session  that  followed 
was  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  listeners.  Professor  Day  told  a 
folktale  from  his  college  days  concer- 
ning a  $500  Corvette  sportscar.  The 
automobile  was  supposedly  brand 
new,  and  at  that  price  it  was  quite  a 
steal.  Unfortunately,  this  deal  had  a 
catch;  the  owner  had  died  in  the  car 
and  it  was  permeated  with  the  odor  of 
a  decomposing  cadaver. 

Professor  SaUoch  related  some 
fascinating  shoreman's  lore  concern- 
ing fish,  and  others  contributed  tales 
of  perpetual  students,  hauntings,  and 
folklore  concerning  this  own  campus. 
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Sat. 


9:30  p.m.:  DJ  Skip  Isley  from 
Ocean  City's  96  Rock,  spon- 
sored by  Delta  Pi  Omega, 
Coffee  House. 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series,  Repo 
Man,  Norman  James 
Theatre. 

7 

7:30  p.m.:  Basketball  vs. 
Widener. 

9:30  p.m.:  SGA  Christmas 
Party  featuring  Skip  Castro, 
Cafeteria  (Semi-formal, 
tickets  $4.00  per  person  or 
$7.00  a  couple). 
After  12  a.m.:  Theta  Chi  Par- 
ty, CuUen  Commons 

S<Ut.    S 

4  p.m.:  Washington  College 
Concert  Band  and  Stage 
Band. 


7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series,  Repo 
Man,  Norman  James 
Theatre. 


To*.  fO 


7:30  p.m.:  "Do  I  know 
anything?"  by  Dr.  James 
White,  Sophie  Kerr  Room. 

70ed.ff 

4:45  p.m.:  Washington  Col- 
lege Dining  Service 
Christmas  Dinner,  Main  Din- 
ing HaU. 

6:30  p.m.:  Christmas  Carrol- 
ing  Party  (through  Chester- 
town),  meet  in  the  students 
center  and  bring  a  flashlight. 

7  p.m.:  Library  Film  Series, 
The  Compulsive  Communica- 
tions, Library  TV  Room. 


%JP 


rhe  Nutcracker  Suite  will  be  performed  by  the  Ballet  theatre  of  Annapolis. 

'Nutcracker'  to  be  performed 


by  Anne  Lindenbaum 
Enchantment  -  that's  the  word  one 
usually  associates  with  The  Nut- 
cracker Suite.  And  in  accordance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  holidays,  the 
ballet,  JTie  Nutcracker  Suite  will  be 
performed  in  Tawes  Theater,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  December  14  and  16 
at  2:30  p.m. 

The  Ballet  Theatre  of  Annapolis  will 
put  on  the  performance,  sponsored  by 
the  Washington  College  Dance  Pro- 


gram. Dance  instructor  Karen  Smith, 
who  arranged  for  the  company  to  per- 
form, said  that  in  the  past,  the  Con- 
cert Series  has  sponsored  such  per- 
formances. But  this  year  the  Ballet  is 
being  supported  soley  by  the  Dance 
Program. 

Tickets  cost  $4.00  tor  children  and 
students' (up  to  18  years  of  age)  and 
$6.00  for  adults  and  faculty.  So  for  a 
night  of  enchantment  -  and  classical 
ballet  dance,  don't  miss  the  The  Nut- 
cracker Suite. 
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Charlie 


Laura 


Ye  Olde  Towne  Barber  &  Stylists 


A&P  Parking  Lot 
Chestertouin.  Maryland  21620 


open 
Monday-Saturday 


phone 
778-4771 
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featuring 

Weekend  Entertainment 
by  Dave  Brand 

Fine  Dining  in  tlie 

Eastern  Shore 

Tradition 

.  -778-2100- 
Call  for  your  holiday  party  plans, 
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Smiley's  Sub  &  Video 

301-778-0785,  Chestertown,  Md. 

Subs  &  Steaks 

Hot  &  Cold  Sandwiches 

Video  Tape  &  Machine  Rental 

VCR  Sales 

Owned  8  Operoled  by  Bob  S  Ginny  Hess 


A  MlOUa  NESMim  i  

An  EDCF.  C TTY  Production  -REPO  MAN"  HARRY  DEAN  STAKTON  •  EMUO  ESTEVEZ 
II.™  -pi^,.;*,  ROflBY  MULLEK  t.™- tw^ MICHAEL  NESMTTH 
fw.-.. I.  JGWATHAN  WAC KS  ^  PETD*  McCARTHY  *^ ^ D«d  ^  ALEX  COX 
Kfj*  I  «>.'>  V!r=,  v^  t,  »_j,T  pr^  A  LWvosai  Picta.'P    Jt  .^^^.~ 


Bill  Smith  —  Fri.,  Sun.,  Mon. 
Students  $1.00  •  7:30  p.m. 
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classifieds 


Personals 


Faunif  --  left  from  last  Saturday  night,  that  evil 
night:  5  socks.  1  shin.  1  pui.  handcuffs,  1  hair 
ribbon.  1  whip  16  H.)  1  set  of  car  keys,  1  riding 
crop,  and  5'A  reputations.  Inquiries  call  778- 
MELL. 

lor  has  it  that  the  "NOSE"  knows  nothing, 
Happy  Birthday  Bill  K   (Sorry  it's  tatel  B.S. 
Save  the  trees,  fire  Dean.  W.C,  Paper  Conser- 
vation Society. 

Dobbin  Carroll  ,  -  Wc  know  where  you  live. 
THE  Piiza  People  Even  we  can  balance  a 
check  book. 

To  all  the  others  of  us  who  are  going  to  hell, 
we'll  have  a  blastM*  Susan 

Happy  Birthday  Bllliri  What  do  you  want  In 
your  gift?  From  the  people  who  care, 
H  D   --  You  are  the  most  beautiful  girl  on  cam- 
no,  in  (he  \Morld. 


Help  wanted 


MDJn  PER  HUNDRED  PAID  for  remailinn  let- 
from  homo!  Send  selt-addressod, 
stamped  envelope  for  information/applica- 
'  .  Associates.  Box  95-B,  Roselle.  N.J. 
072O3 

2  ROOMMATES  NEEDED  male  or  female  to 
re  Glass  House,  nexi  semester.' 
}17S/month  includes  rent  and  utilities.  Call 
Kristin  or  Sarah  at  778-9875 


Announcements 


The  W.C  Concert  Band  and  Stage  Band  will 
be  performing  Sunday.  December  8th  al  4:00 
in  Tawes  Theatre  All  are  welcome,  ad- 
mission is  free! 

To  advertise  in  the  Elm  Classifieds,  write  your 
message  dowrn  and  place  rt  along  ^ith  your 
payment  to  either  of  the  Etm  mailboxes  in  the 
cafeteria  or  Caroline  lounge,  or  send  to  Bill 
Faust  or  Sue  De  Pasquale  through  the  inter- 
campus  mail.  Ads  must  be  by  7:00  p.m.  the 
Tuesday  before  desired  Friday  publication.' 
The  cost  is  S2-00  for  the -first  twenty  words. 
3<  for  each  addhional  word.  ; 

-  T  -  .  J  «»^  t  ,^  J  J  J  J  <  »j-r  j-a  j^-i 
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Sho'men  shatter  Frostburg 
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by  Laura  Brown 
The  1985-85  Shoreman 
basketball  team  began  its 
season  undefeated.  On  Satur- 
day, November  23,  with  a 
final  score  of  100-81,  they  won 
their  third  consecutive 
Western  Maryland  Rotary 
Tournament  title,  against 
host  Western  Maryland.  The 
night  before  they  edged 
Philadelphia  Pharmacy  69- 
62,  to  place  in  Saturday's 
finals.  Three  of  the  Sho'mens 
starters  earned  places  on  the 
All-Tournament  team:  Kurt 
Keller,  George  Roberts,  and 
Dave  Repko. 

With  12;59  left  to  play  in  the 
first  half,  the  Western 
Maryland  Green  Errors  gain- 
ed their  one  and  only  lead  (IB- 
IS). Then  John  Groeke  scored 
to  regain  the  Sho'men's  lead, 
which  they  widened  and 
maintained  through  the  rest 
of  the  game. 

The  team  may  be  young, 
but  the  freshman  are  holding 
their  own.  Andy  Bauer  led  in 
Saturday's  game  with  12 
points,  and  five  rebounds. 
Matt  Wilson  gained  seven 
points,  three  rebounds,  and 
two  steals.  Scott  Jones  earned 
six  points  and  four  rebounds. 
Joe  Costantino  scored  two 
points,  one  rebound,   and  a 


steal;  and  Steve  Brady  made 
four  points,  two  rebounds  and 
a  steal. 

Of  course  the  team's 
starters  did  most  of  the  work. 
Captain  Kurt  Keller  lead  in 
scoring  with  23  points,  and 
blocked  three  Terrors  shots. 
George  Roberts  was  close 
behind  with  20  points,  five  re- 
bounds,  and  four  steals.  Dave 

See  B-ball 
spread  p.  12 

Kepk^cor^enpomtsTTom 
Auvil  led  rebounding  with 
seven  and  scored  four  points; 
Tom  McVan  also  scored  four; 
John  Groeke  had  six  points, 
three  rebounds,  and  three 
steals;  and  Al  Hepting  made 
two  points  to  bring  his  team  to 
the  100-point  mark,  with  less 
than  a  minute  left  to  play.  The 
team  gained  a  total  of  14 
steals  during  the  game.        ' 

The  Shoreman  played  their 
first  home  game  of  the  season 
on  Tuesday,  November  26, 
against  Frostburg.  With  a 
final  score  of  94-86,  the 
Shoreman  victory  was  once 
again  led  by  Keller,  who  total- 
ed 28  points.  Andy  Bauer  was 
second,   with  16  points,  and 


Dave  Repko  and  George 
Roberts  each  contributed  15. 
Rebounding  was  led  by  John 
Groeke,  who  had  9,  and  Replo 
and  Bauer  had  six.  The  team 
totalled  eight  steals  against 
Frostburg. 

Last  Saturday's  game 
brought  another  victory,  this 
time  over  St.  Mary's  (95-76). 
Every  Shoreman  played  and 
contributed  to  the  win.  Top 
scorer  was  Keller  with  28, 
then  Bauer  with  14,  Groeke 
with  ten,  Roberts  with  nine, 
Repko  with  eight,  Jones  and 
Costantino  with  six  each  and 
Eric  Becker  with  five.  Top  re- 
bounder  was  Keller  with  six, 
then  Bauer,  Groeke,  and 
George  Small  each  with  five, . 
and  Repko  with  four. 

Tuesday,  December  3  the 
Shoreman  lost  their  first 
game,  to  Division  1  Universi- 
ty of  Delaware,  with  a  final 
score  of  81-75.  Top  scorers 
were:  Keller  (17),  Repko 
(14),  Auvil  (12),  and  Bauer 
(10).  Top  rebounder  was 
Auvil,  who  had  a  total  of  ten. 

This  Saturday  (December 
7)  the  third  home  game  will 
take  place  against  league 
rival  Widener,  at  7:30  p.m. 
This  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant game  for  both  teams; 
they  are  both  ranked  4-1  now. 


Keller  receives  MA  C  honors 


Washington  College  Senior 
^Kurt  Keller  was  named 
Basketball  Player  of  the 
,Week,  Middle  Atlantic  States 
Collegiate  Athletic  Con- 
ference (MAC)  officials  an- 
nounced Monday.  Kurt,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy 
Keller,  Sr.  of  Sinclair  Road  in 
Baltimore,  is  captain  of  the 
Shoreman  basketball  team, 
and  was  selected  from  12 
other  Southern  Division 
players.  Washington  College 
is  a  small,  private,  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  institution 
located  in  Chestertown  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  '^ 

Keller,  a  6'4  forward,  has 
led  the  Shoremen  lo  a  4-0 
record  this  season.  He  scored 
28  points  in  eacii  ot  last 
week's  games  with  Frostburg 
State  College  and  St.  Mary's 
College.  He  was  selected  for 
the  All-Tournament  Team 
wlien  Washington  College 
won  its  third  consecutive 
Western  Marylani\  Rotary 
Tip-off  in  this  season's 
opener. 

Keller  is  shooting  49  per- 
cent from  the  floor  and  88  per- 
cent at  the  foul  line.  Averag- 
ing 23  points  per  game,  he  has 


accumulated    896     career 
points. 

Head  Coach  Tom  Finnegan 
praised  Keller  for  his  team 
leadership.  "We  have>a  very 
young  team  apd  we  needed  a 
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and  GREENHOUSES 


RD  1.BOX675  -       • 

CHESTERTOWN.  MABYLAND  2162l> 

.      (3b>)'78-i200.  ,    ■ 

..-Flowers  for  all  occasions 
Balloon  Bouquets 
balloons  of  all  different 
sizes  and  shapes. 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


FRIDAY  the  13th  SALE 

DOORS  OPEN  FRIDAY  MORNING 
AT8:00A.M.tlll9:00P.M. 

SUPERSTITIOUS??  NONSENSE!! 

You're  in  luck  with  this  "One  Day  Only  "  event. 
Hourly  Super  Specials,  plus  door  buster  bargains 
throughout  the  store.  FREE  coffee  and  donuts  8 
a.m.  to  10  a.m. 

Kent  Plaza  778-4500 
Chestertown 


phcto  by  J  M  Frunonicnl 

Sho'men  forward,  Charles  Carroll  puts  one  o«  the  glass  despite  a  gallant 
eMort  by  Frostburgs  Oliver  Kylor.  WC  won  the  homoopenor  last  Tuesday 
by  a  score  of  94-86. 


good  start  from  our  returning 
lettermen.  Kurt  has  provided 
us  with  a  leading  edge,"  Fin- 
negan said.  Keller  went  on  to 
say:  "In  the  past,  there  hav^ 
Continued  on  page  11 


Larrimore's  Store 

Serving  breakfast 
subs  and  sandwiches 
Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 
Chicken 
Chicken  Nuggets 


Kingstown 
778-6022 


"Somebody 

still  cares  about 

quality.™ 


J.C.  Dodd 
Dist.  Co. 

Easton,  Maryland 
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Sly  becomes  boxing  Rambo  In  Rocky  IV 

Brace     yourselves    movie    ^^^^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^"^^^i— ^^^^™^^^^^— 


Brace  yourselves  movie 
fans,  Rocky  IV  is  now  at  a 
theatre  near  you,  and  it  is  not 
a  pretty  sight. 

Despite  the  film's  title,  do 
not  go  to  the  movies  expec- 
ting to  see  the  lovable  boxer 
from  Philadelphia.  That 
character  doesn't  exist 
anymore.  Instead  writer, 
director,  star  Sylvestor 
Stallone  has,  in  all  but  name, 
replaced  Rocky  Balboa  with 
another  one  of  his  film  crea- 
tions. This  film  would  have 
been  more  appropriately  titl- 
ed, "Rambo  Goes  to  the 
Ring." 

The  premise  by  which  the 
original  Rocky  movie  was 
made  (9  years  ago)  is  com- 
pletely missing  from  this  se- 
quel of  the  sequel's  sequel. 
The  first  film  was  a  very  good 
one  that  told  the  story  of  a  guy 
from  the  neighborhood. 

In  that  first  movie,  Rocky 
was  an  aging  club  fighter  who 
made  his  living  collecting 
debts  for  a  loan  shark.  He  was 
a  nice  nobody  who  possessed 
a  great  deal  of  untapped 
athletic  talent.  Then,  through 
a  freakish  turn  of  events,  he 
got  his  chance  to  fight  the 
champion.  By  the  movie's 
end  he  achieved  all  of  his 
goals:  he  went  the  distance, 
earned  respect,  and  got  the 
girl.  The  first  movie  was  a 
wonderful  story  about  one 
man's  successful  fight  for  self 
respect. 

Rocky'a  U  and  UI  were  not 
quiet  as  good  as  the  first  film. 


playing  the  field 

by   jack  gilden 


yet  both  were  entertaining 
and  possessed  plots  that  were 
somewhat  consistant  with  the 
original.  Always  there  was 
some  personal  struggle  for 
the  hero  to  overcome,  and 
always  he  persevered.  One 
man  against  the  odds. 

Rocky  IV  completely  aban- 
dons the  old  formula.  The  new 
film  is  a  patchwork  of  themes 


which  include  death  in  the 
ring,  the  use  of  steroids  by 
athletes,  the  problems  of  an 
aging  athlete,  and  the  athlete 
as  a  national  symbol. 

The  story  itself  is  absolute- 
ly predictable.  Rocky  is  now 
the  icon  of  the  American  na- 
tion and,  in  a  Louis  vs. 
Schmelling  scenario,  he 
fights  his  counterpart  from 


Running  for  K.A.R.T. 


the  "evil  empire."  The  Rus- 
sian, Ivan  Drago,  is  physical- 
ly enormous,  and  an  excellent 
fighter. 

.  In  his  only  professional 
'  fight,  Drago  kills  Rocky's 
best  friend,  Apollo  Creed. 
Rocky  could  have  saved 
Creed,  but  respecting  his 
friend's  wishes,  he  does  not 
throw  in  the  towel.  Seconds 
later  Apollo  is  killed  by  a 
vicious  punch. 

In  response.  Rocky  travels 
to  Moscow  to  fight  this  cold 

blooded  creature.  While  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Balboa,  looking 


like  Ramtw,  trains  like  any 
other     fighter.     He     climbs 

mountains,     runs     through 
streams,  and  grows  a  beard. 

In  defense  of  the  movie  it 
must  be  said  that  it  was 
powerful  enough  to  get 
several  pea-brains  in  the  au- 
dience cheering.  Stupidity 
notwithstanding,  however  if 
you  pay  $4.50  to  see  this  flick 
it  won't  matter  who  is  getting 
punched  on  the  screen; 
you're  the  one  who  is  going  to 
leave  the  theatre  feeling 
brain  damaged  (not  to  men- 
tion broke). 


=note$  from  the  kitchen: 


by  Steph  Milton 

The  St.  Nicholas  Kent 
Association  for  Riding 
Therapy  (KART)  Horse  Der- 
by will  be  run  on  Sunday, 
December  8.  KART  is  a  local 
organization  that  offers  men- 
tally and  physicaly  handicap- 
ped children  an  opportunity 
to  leam  how  to  ride  horses. 

Dr.  Sean  O'Connor  organiz- 
ed the  run  for  people,  just  in 
time  to  chase  the  winter 
doldrums  away.  The  3.1  mile 
handicap  race  will  prove 
beneficial  tor  local  runners  as 
well  as  the  KART  program. 

All  of  the  proceeds  will  go  to 
KART.  The  entry  fees  are 
$3.00  for  those  18  years  or 
over,    and    $1.00    for    those 


under  18.  A  riding  lesson  for  a 
handicapped  child  or  adult  is 
$10.00. 

"  A  handicap  is  an  unusual 
race.  Runners  are  started  at 
varying  intervals;  the 
slowest  runners  will  begin 
first  and  the  fastest  will  begin 
last.  The  ideal  would  be  for 
everyone  to  finish  first  and  it 
will  be  a  nice  challenge  for 
anyone,"  stated  O'Connor.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  by  doing 
something  physical  and  en- 
joyable, "and  for  a  modest 
fee,  the  runners  will  be  br- 
inging further  notice  to  a 
valuable  program,  KART, 
and  helping  the  less  for- 
tunate." 

Entry  forms  are  available 
intheMiUerUbrary. 


by  Darrell  Jester 
The  Christmas  season  is 
now  upon  us  and  the  WCDS 
will  be  having  its  annual  stu- 
dent ChrLstmas  Dinner  on 
Wednesday,  December  11, 
from  4:45  to  6:30  p.m.  in  the 
Main  Dining  Room. 

The  menu  for  the 
Christmas  Dinner,  which  will 
be  the  last  major  project  of 
the  WCDS  tor  this  semester, 
will  include  oysters  on  the 
half  shell,  fried  clam  strips, 
steamship  round  of  beef 
(carved  to  order),  baked 
flounder,  rice  tlorentine, 
sauteed  mushrooms,  trench 
bean  casserole,  fresh 
vegetable  tjaskets,  assorted 
homemade  loaf  breads,  and 
our  giant  cookie  box  featuring 


ginger    breaa    men    and    an 
assortment  of  cookies. 

Lave  entertainment  will  be 
provided  during  the  meal. 
The  Christmas  Dinner  is  free 
of  charge  tor  boarding 
students  and  $6.75  for  non- 
boarding  students  and  guests. 

Keller 

Continued  from  page  10 
been  more  players  than  the 
team  could  look  to  for  a  score. 
This  year,  they've  been  look- 
ing for  me  to  score  as  well  as 
for  leadership." 

Keller,  pleased  with  the 
honor,  commented,  "It's 
great.  I'm  fortunate  to  have 
played  two  good  games  In  the 
same  week." 


Use  it  to  alter  your  grades. 


Ycxi  jast  got  a  C+  in  Po^War  Forcinu 
Mix  Y(xi  just  gol  a  B-  in  Onmmoiicalimis 
Law.  You  jmsi  got  an  F+  in  Ailtmiced Plnvia;. 

An  F+?  Bo),  \ioii  could  luse  some  lielp. 

From  a  Macintosh"  personal  computer. 

A  Macintosh  can  help  you  with  your  home- 
work. Help  you  with  wur  temi  pa|iers.  Help  you 
with  your  research  projects.  And  lielp  you 
organize  your  study  time  and  think  more  cle:irl\. 

And  at  hist  count,  Macintosh  could  run 
hundreds  of  softw;ire  proj^'anis  to  help  you 
widi  everything  fimm  linguistics  to  law. 
Physics  to  philosophy.  Medicine  to  Medieval 
history. 

Tlie  point  being,  wlien  you  bring  a 
Macintosh  home  widi  you.  there's  a  _^ 
good  chance  you'll  be  bringing       i 
liome  something  else.  Better  grades. 


^il  IrnLiiLirL^  >■!  An^  '  ■■:ii«r. 


-  [TJ.kiiu'l  ..I  \UM.rJ  l.i'.rji„-,  t,fc  jiiilrkT:n;iN,:unJ.ib 
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Cater  launches  initiatives  to  improve  student  life 


Fitness  center, 
culture  vans 
planned 

by  Andrea  Kehoe 
Prompted  by  student  sug- 
gestions, President  Douglass 
Cater  has  launched  "Five  In- 
itiatives" to  improve  student 
life.  Vans  tor  cultural  excur- 
sions and  a  supper  club  are 
set  to  be  in  operation  at  the 
beginning  of  second 
semester,  while  a  new  fitness 
center  will  open  and  laundry 
facilities  will  be  improved 
when  equipment  arrives.  An 
improvement  in  the  safety  of 
the  crosswalk  awaits  an  an- 
nouncement from  Mayor 
Elmer  Horsey  of  Chester- 
town. 


"Every  one  of  these  ideas 
did  not  originate  here  but 
originated  with  the  students,' 
Cater  said. 

Suggestions  came  from  the 
Student  Government  Associa- 
tion, resident  assistants  and 
student  association  leaders. 
Plans  will  be  reviewed  during 
Christmas  break. 

The  vans,  which  seat  up  to 
15  people,  will  be  available 
for  both  students  and  faculty 
to  attend  special  events  in 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  or 
Washington,  D.C.  or  for  other 
reasons.  Maureen  Kelly 
Mclntire,  Dean  of  Students, 
will  respond  to  requests  and 
organize  drivers. 

A  second  initiative,  under 
the  supervisioin  of  Food  Ser- 
vice director  Dave  Knowles 
and  the  Student  Affairs  com- 


mittee, is  the  modemization 
of  the  dining  hall  serving  area 
and  the  formation  of  the  new 
Washington  College  aub.  The 
supper  club  will  be  open  to 
both  students  and  faculty  and 
will  operate  for  lunch  and  din- 
ner on  Tuesdays  and  for  din- 
ner on  Wednesdays.  Diners 
can  go  through  the  line  and 
eat  in  Hynson  Lounge,  or 
groups  of  four  or  eight  can 
reserve  a  table  for  a  slight 
service  fee. 

"It's  an  easier  way  to  have 
quiet  conversation  than  in  the 
dining  hall,"  said  Cater. 

Ed  Athey,  director  of 
athletics,  will  supervise  the 
construction  of  a  fitness 
center  with  exercise  stations 
in  the  weight  room,  wrestling 
room  and  rowing  machine 
area  of  Cain  Gym.   Also,   a 


fitness  trail  with  stops  for 
particular  exercises  will  wind 
around  the  edge  of  the  cam- 
pus so  that  students  can  work 
out  in  the  outdoors. 

In  response  to  an  SGA 
resolution,  vice  president  tor 
finance  Gene  Hessey  and  his 
assistant  Jim  Quinn  will 
develop  a  new  laundry 
system.  Washers  and  dryers 
will  not  be  coin-operated  but 
the  cost  will  be  worked  into 
student  fees.  In  addition,  the 
machines  will  be  serviced  by 
the  college,  rather  than  by  the 
Foxley  Manor  Motel,  which 
owns  the  machines  on  the 
Reid  Hall  side  of  Route  213,  to 
speed  repairs. 

The  final  initiative  -  im- 
proved safety  of  the 
crosswalk  -  will  be  aided  by 
clearing  the  enbankments  to 


increase  visibility.  College  of- 
ficials have  met  with  Horsey 
three  times,  and  he  will  soon 
make  an  announcement 
regarding  the  crosswalk. 

"They're  all  things  (with 
the  exception  of  the  laundry 
facilities)  we  can  tit  into 
special  projects  money  given 
to  the  college,"  Cater  said, 
adding  that  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors  sup- 
ports the  initiatives.  An 
estimate  of  cost  is 
unavailable. 

While  the  Master  Plan  for 
the  college  will  take  time  to 
develop.  Cater  said  that  im- 
provements such  as  these  can 
be  made  in  a  short  time.  Next 
spring  ideas  tor  new  in- 
itiatives will  be  welcomed. 
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Eating  habits 
polled  in 
food  survey 


by  David  Healey 

Last  week  amid  the  jumble  ot  half-empty 
glasses  and  scattered  trays,  pencils  were 
scratching  away  at  the  latest  dining  service 
survey.  But  what  was  the  purpose  of 
students  telling  how  many  times  a  week 
they  miss  breakfast?  Will  describing  how 
often  a  student  drinks  milk  really  effect  the 
dining  hall? 

Sharon  Crew,  Dining  Service  Supervisor, 
said  that  the  survey  helps  find  out  the 
habits  of  Washington  College  boarding 
students.  "It  gives  us  an  insight  into  eating 
habits,  the  nutritional  knowledge  of 
students,  and  what  we  should  add  to  or 
delete  from  the  menus.  Student  ideas  get  a 
chance." 

The  survey  was  compiled  by  Crew,  and 
she  is  currently  tabulating  the  results.  The 
survey  was  administered  by  the  SGA  Food 
Service  Committee,  according  to  chairman 
Kevin  McMahon. 

As  for  the  results.  Crew  said,  "Students' 
eating  habits  leave  a  lot  to  be  desired.  They 
seem  to  eat  what  they  want  and  as  much  as 
they  want  regardless  of  the  nutritional 
value." 

Crew  also  expressed  concern  tor  how  ac- 
curate the  results  were.  "I  often  wonder 
how  much  thought  goes  into  tilling  out  the 
survey." 

However,  Raul  Felipa.  freshman, 
bel'eves  that  the  information  on  the  survey 
is  correct.  "I  put  a  lot  ot  time  into  tilling  it 
out,  and  everybody  around  me  was  being 
pretty  serious  about  the  survey,  too." 

Freshman  Brad  Davis  commented, 
"People  wouldn't  go  out  ot  their  way  to  put 
down  the  wrong  information."  Said  Junior 
Tony  Lazarro,  "Those  who  are  concerned 
about  their  diet  took  the  trouble  to  fill  it  out, 
so  the  survey  should  be  useful." 


It's  Beginning  to  Look  A  Lot  Like  Christmas!  The  College  Community  gears  up  for  the  holidays  with  traditional  white  lights  and 
festivities.  Decorations  and  spirit  abound  on  campus  as  well  -  see  the  Elm's  Christmas  spread,  page  4. 


Board  urges  "Get  Tough"  stand  on  vandalism 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 

The  Board  ot  Visitors  and  Gover- 
nors tirmly  expressed  its  concern 
tor  all  the  vandalism  in  the  dor- 
mitories. President  Cater  and 
Gene  Hessey,  Vice-President  tor 
Finance,  promptly  established  the 
Dormitory  Damage  Prevention 
Committee,  chaired  by  Jim  Quinn, 
Assistant  to  the  Vice-President. 

The  Committee  relies  on  dorm 
inspection,  every  week,  in  every 
dorm,  conducted  by  Quinn  and  the 
appropriate  RA's.  Quinn's  intent  is 
to  locate  all  forms  of  destruction 
and  vandalism,  both  malicious  and 


accidental.  "As  tar  as  I  can  tell, 
over  50%  of  the  damage  has  been 
malicious...  and  historically, 
freshmen  men  are  the  prime  of- 
fenders." 

This  year,  however,  Quinn  feels 
damage  on  campus  is  noticeably 
decreasing  and  Kent  House  —  the 
traditional  dorm  for 
underclassmen  —  has  had  com- 
paratively little  damage. 

The  number  one  type  ot  van- 
dalism has  been  broken  window, 
with  stolen  lounge  furniture  runn- 
ing a  close  second.  The  Committee 
agrees  that  the  abuse  ot  alcohol  is 


the  leading  cause  of  such  actions. 
"Most  of  the  damage  occurs  on 
weekends  at  big  parties,  par- 
ticularly in  Cullen  and  the  frat 
houses.  It  is  significant,  though, 
that  the  vandalism  has  dropped 
since  parties  are  only  allowed  on 
weekends  now." 

The  coed  dorms  and  the  women's 
dortns  have  minimal  damage  pro- 
blems, the  worst  by  tar  is  the  newly 
renovated  Cullen  Complex.  It  is  the 
very  fact  that  infuriated  the  Board 
of  Visitors  and  Governors  initially. 
The  Board  is  not  pleased  that  their 
(continued  on  page  6) 
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$  90,000  problem 

You're  shopping  in  an  expensive  department  store  for 
that  perfect  Christmas  gift.  Suddenly  you  spot  it.  A 
quick  checl<  in  your  wallet  shows  that  you  left  your 
money  at  home.  The  gift  is  a  popular  one  and  it  may  be 
sold  out  by,  the  time  you  return  with  the  money,  so  you 
quickly  scoop  it  up,  tuck  it  beneath  your  jacket  and  walk 
out  of  the  store.  Most  college  students  would  find  such 
an  act  morally  wrong.  After  all,  it's  shoplifting.  Yet  the 
same  students  feel  no  pangs  of  guilt  when  they  walk  into 
the  Washington  College  library,  find  several  books  that 
they  need  and  then  smuggle  them  out  in  their  knap- 
sacks. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  these  books  don't  find  their 
way  back  to  the  library.  A  summer  inventory  conducted 
by  head  librarian  William  Tubbs  shows  that  over  2,900 
books  have  been  stolen  just  in  the  last  two  years. 
Averaging  about  thirty  dollars  a  piece,  that  adds  up  to  a 
staggering  $90,000  loss!  And  that's  assuming  that  the 
books  can  be  replaced.  Due  to  Internal  Revenue  laws, 
many  publishers  discard  extra  book  copies  after  several 
years.  If  the  librarians  are  forced  to  turn  to  out  of  print 
dealers,  prices  double. 

In  addition  to  the  monetary  loss,  the  book  thefts  result 
in  a  large  inconvenience  to  the  students  and  faculty  who 
attempt  to  use  the  library  to  conduct  research.  The  com- 
puter print-out  list  of  the  missing  materials  is  58  pages 
long  and  a  quick  glance  at  the  list  shows  that  in  certain 
subject,  virtually  every  important  source  is  missing.  D. 
H.  Lawrence  and  Alan  Ginsberg  have  the  dubious  honor 
of  being  among  the  most  "popular"  writers.  A  student 
endeavoring  to  gather  materials  on  either  of  these 
authors  is  greeted  only  by  an  empty  shelf.  Most  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  have  become  personal  copies  and 
Tubbs  said  that  the  library  can't  replace  Kate  Tura- 
bian's  style  manual  fast  enough. 

The  theft  problem  clearly  has  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions and  it's  time  that  some  type  of  action  is  taken. 
First,  attitudes  must  change.  Students  need  to  realize 
that  heisting  a  library  book  is  equivalent  to  stealing  a 
$30  radio  from  a  stereo  store.  Checking  out  a  book  in  the 
proper  manner  at  the  front  desk  may  take  a  few  extra 
moments,  but  it's  no  different  than  ringing  up  your  pur- 
chase at  the  cash  register  —  and  much  cheaper. 

On  a  short-term  basis,  a  well-advertised  all-campus 
book  housecleaning  day  might  be  successful  in  drawing 
a  few  long  forgotten  copies  back  to  the  library  shelves. 
Perhaps  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  feasible  to  install 
alarm  systems  (at  an  estimated  cost  of  $26,000).  Such  a 
system  would  be  an  affront  to  the  Washington  College 
Honor  Code,  but  it  seems  both  naive  and  impractical  to 
continue  believing  that  the  Code,  in  this  instance,  can 
make  a  difference. 

The  only  hope  tor  a  lasting  solution  lies  within  each  of 
us.  The  Golden  Rule  may  seem  a  bit  hackneyed  in  the 
20th  Century  but  it  applies  aptly  to  the  current  situation. 
Unless  we  begin  to  think  of  the  needs  of  others,  the 
library's  shelves  will  continue  to  grow  barer...  and 
students  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  university  and  public 
libraries  for  research  sources. 
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Current  SJB  has  two  flaws 


I  read  with  great  interest 
last  week's  point- 
counterpoint  regarding  the 
campus  judiciary  systems 
here  at  WC.  One  view  felt  the 
administration  needs  to  take 
a  more  active  role  in  ad- 
ministering justice  here  at 
the  College;  the  other  urged 
students  to  have  patience 
with  the  new  judicial  system. 

In  order  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  campus  judiciary, 
both  authors  didn't  look  at 
why  a  judicial  system  exists 
in  the  first  place.  It  exists  so 
that  students  can  have  a 
greater  hand  in  how  they  are 
governed.  But  more  im- 
portantly, it  exists  to  deliver 
justice  to  both  the  accused 
and  to  the  victim. 

Maybe  the  current  SJB  just 
needs  to  work  out  the  "kinks" 
in  the  new  system,  but  two 
major  flaws  in  the  structure 
of  the  SJB  conflict  with  what 
has  traditionally  been  the 
measure  of  justice  in  our 
society.  First,  the  new  SJB 


places  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  accused.  All  judicial 
systems  in  our  society  place 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  pro- 
secutor, hence  saying  "inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty." 

Secondly,  a  fair  jury  should 
never  know  the  details  of  a 
case  before  a  hearing.  That 
way  the  jury  can  base  its 
decision  on  only  what  has 
been  prosecuted  in  testimony, 
not  on  heresay  evidence  that 
it  hears  elsewhere  on  cam- 
pus. 

The  administration  should, 
as  Paul  Eichler  pointed  out, 
be  more  aggressive  in  its  pur- 
suit of  justice,  but  the  place 
for  the  administration  to  do 
that  is  the  SJB,  not  in  the  Elm 
or  behind  closed  doors. 

One  proposal  that  has  risen 
on  campus  is  to  reinstate  the 
position  of  student  pro- 
secutors to  the  SJB.  This 
would  shift  the  burden  of  pro- 
of away  from  the  defendant, 
as  it  should  be.  and  the  jury 
wouldn't  be  "contaminated" 


by  the  grapevine  that  exists 
on  any  college  campus. 

Until  any  new  proposals 
can  be  brought  to  the  Student 
Affairs  Committee  (The  body 
with  the  responsibility  of 
reviewing  the  campus 
judiciary),  both  students  and 
the  administration  should  pay 
more  attention  to  what  hap- 
pens in  the  SJB. 

The  SJB  may  have  some 
problems,  but  it  can't  afford 
to  have  apathy  counted 
among  them. 

Chris  Doherty 


:notes  from  the  kitchen: 


by  Darrell  Jester 
I  hope  everyone  enjoyed  the 
student  Christmas  dinner  on 
Wednesday.  I  hope  that 
everyone  had  a  good  time  and 
enjoyed  the  meal  as  much  as 
the  Dining  Service  staff  en- 
joyed preparing  it.  Thanks 
are  in  order  for  the  W.C.D.S. 
staff  for  another  excellent 
job.  Also,  the  student  line  and 
dishroom  workers  should  be 
commended  for  a  job  well 
done.  Finally,  thanks  to  the 
S.G.A.  Food  Service  Commit- 
tee for  their  efforts. 

This  Sunday,  December 
15th,  the  W.C.D.S.  is  bringing 
back  the  "midnight 
breakfast."     The     W.C.D.S. 


holds  this  breakfast  to  help 
students  get  ready  for  exams. 
The  breakfast  will  be  served 
from  11:30  p.m.  to  midnight. 
The  menu  will  feature 
scrambled  eggs,  sausage, 
donuts,  toast,  and  jellies,  and 
beverages.  This  meal  is  free 
to  boarding  students  and 
everyone  is  encouraged  to  at- 
tend so  they  can  get  away 
from  studying  and  come  to 
eat  and  relax  for  awhile. 

I  would  like  to  take  time 
now  to  wish  everyone  the  best 
of  luck  on  their  final  exams.  I 
hope  everyone  has  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year,  and  I  hope  to  see  aU  oJE 
you  again  next  semester.*  " 
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Lost 
Watch 

Jaeger-Le  Coutre/Swiss 
made  Quartz-  Clock 
•Date,  (belongs  to  a 
French  scientist,  special 
visitor  to  W.C.)  Stainless 
steel  and  stainless  steel 
band.  Black  Cadron 
Square,  Lost:  Tuesday, 
November  5  at  Hynson 
Lounge,  6:00  p.m.  in  the 
men's  restroom,  $25.00 
reward.  If  found,  please 
contact  Jerry  Roderick  in 
Security  or  Sherry 
Mogiil,  ext.  201 
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We  might  be  forced  to  toss  out  Santa  and  his  elves 


"The  in- 
consistent 
reaction  to 
the  two 
types  of 
representa- 
tions seems 
to  con- 
stitute a 
greater 
dilemma." 


As  the  Christmas  season  approaches  we 
make  that  mad  rush  to  purchase  the  right 
gift,  find  the  tree,  and  put  up  the  "right" 
decorations.  This  act  of  decorating  for 
Christmas  has  aroused  an  extremely  con- 
troversial question:  Should  religious  sym- 
bols (nativity  scenes)  representing 
Christmas   be  allowed   in   public   places' 


Dulin  Clarke 


This  question,  in  turn,  poses  another  ques- 
tion: What  are  the  right  decorations? 

As  U.S.  citizens  we  cannot  overlool?  the 
distinction  made  between  church  and  state 
so  explicitly  stated  in  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
This  separation  implies  that  it  is  wrong  to 


use  government  money  or  property  for  the 
purpose  of  any  particular  religious  por- 
trayal. 

All  right  then,  down  with  religious  sym- 
bolisms in  public  places.  In  what  condition 
does  that  leave  public  decorations?  We  turn 
to  toy  reindeer  and  toy  Santa  Claus',  Merry 
X-mas  signs  and  lighted  trees  as  the 
primary  decorations  in  celebrating  the 
Christmas  holiday,  and  therefore  save  the 
town  decor.  The  controversy  then  boils 
down  to  this  moral  issue:  Is  it  all  right  to 
display  these  so-called  neutral  symbols  to 
highlight  the  Christmas  holiday  but  not  to 
display  religious  symbols  (nativity  scenes) 
to  highlight  the  same  holiday?  Enough  of 
sticky  questions ! 

I  sure  don't  want  to  lose  Santa  Claus  and 
his  reindeer  and  elves  and  jingle  bells  in 
my  town  square  but  I  also  don't  want  to  lose 


sight  of  the  birth  of  Christ  as  the  original 
meaning  of  Christmas.  The  inconsistent 
reaction  to  the  two  types  of  representations 
seems  to  constitute  a  greater  dilemma. 
How  can  we  justify  a  wavering  set  of 
criteria  that  govern  the  public  symbolic 
representation  of  the  same  holiday? 
Whatever  the  right  answer  is  (if  there  is 
one)  concerning  religions  symbolisms  in 
pubhc  places,  it  surely  cannot  escape  a 
large  measure  of  opinion.  A  more  solidly 
founded  conclusion  relies  on  consistency.  If 
we  allow  Christmas  symbolism  of  one  type 
then  we  should  allow  the  other.  If  we 
disallow  one  type,  then  disallow  them  all. 


Dulin  Clarke  is 
philosophy. 


senior  majoring  in 


ISSUE: 


Should  religious  displays  such  as  nativity  scenes  be 
allowed  in  public  places? 


campus  voices 


by  bill  fassett 


KlmberlyWard 
Cecil  Co.,  Md. 
Senior 

"Certainly  —  I  hate  to 
sound  eliched  but  it's  the 
spirit  of  the  thing!  The  lights 
and  decorations  come  when 
winter  is  at  its  darkest;  if  it 
weren't  for  Christmas  or 
Chanukah,  we'd  probably 
celebrate  the  Solstice,  or 
something." 


CharUe  Wilcox 
Geneva,  N.Y. 
Sophomore 

"There  are  two  aspects  to 
the  problem.  There  are  ways 
of  showing  Christmas  spirit 
without  showing  religious  af- 
filiation. However,  we  have  to 
preserve  the  separation  bet- 
ween church  and  state." 


Mike  Siegerthaler 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
Freshman 


"Yes,  I  believe  "nativity 
scenes"  should  be  allowed  on 
public  property  because  they 
capture  and  enhance  the  true 
spirit  of  Christmas." 


George  HaUvopoulos 
Metuchen,  N.J. 
Senior 


"Yes,  I  think  Christmas  in 
itself  is  a  tradition  and  if  peo- 
ple want  to  put  up  displays 
then  they  should  be  able  to." 


Maximjllian  Conover 
Catonsville,  Md. 


"Why  does  this  question 
even  exist?  It  was  probably 
formulated  by  some  cone- 
head  lawyer  or  self-righteous 
preacher.  Mein  Gott,  what 
ever  happened  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  I  know!  It's  a 
live  in  Psycho  Ward." 


Christmas  is  not  the  time  to  abandon  God 


The  setting  is  a  chilly  December  24th 
1985.  A  light  snow  falls  on  Smalltown, 
U.S.A.  A  person  just  passing  through 
Smalltown  thinks  it  is  a  lovely  town.  Its 
snow-covered  grounds  make  a  perfect 
postcard,  almost. 

Something  is  different  in  SmaUtown  this 
year.  It  could  just  as  well  be  June  21st.  The 
people  in  Smalltown  have  also  noticed  a  dif- 
ference. There  seems  to  be  a  gloom  hang- 
ing over  Smalltown  like  a  thick  fog. 

Take  a  closer  look  at  SmaUtown  and  you 
will  see,  or  should  I  say  won't  see,  why 
something  is  different. 

There  is  a  bare  section  of  grass  in  front  of 
lown  HaU  this  year.  The  section  had  been 
the  home  of  many  people  since  Smalltown 
was  settled,  many  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

Every  year  in  December  arrive  three 
Wise  Men,  a  shepherd,  his  wife  and  new- 
born son.  Some  oeoole  have  tried  to  serve 
them  an  eviction  notice.  This  notice  would 
eave  them  homeless  for  many  years  to 
;ome  unless  something  is  done. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  movement  by  a  group 
A.CL.U. )  that  is  attempting  to  ban  nativi- 
y  scenes  on  public  property.  Activists  of 
Jus  movement  argue  that  with  nativity 
icenes  present  on  public  property,  we  lose 


the  "desperately  needed"  separation  of  the 
Church  and  State.  They  feel  that  religion  is 
being  forced  upon  them  by  their  govern- 
ment, and  not  a  choice  of  religions,  but  one 
specific  religion,  Christianity. 

I  agree  that  there  certainly  must  be  a 
separation  between  the  Church  and  State, 
but  just  how  far  must  we  carry  this  ban- 
ner? We  must  remember  the  spirit  of  the 
law-makers  who  founded  our  country  That 


Tim  Gray 


spirit  was  undoubtedly  Christian.  These 
Christians  celebrated  the  birth  of  their 
Savior,  the  Christ,  every  December  25th, 
and  they  called  this  day  Christmas.  Maybe 
I'm  mistaken,  but  I'm  sure  Christmas  is  a 
national  holiday.  What  I'm  saying  is,  that 
our  government,  whether  you  wish  to 
believe  it  or  not,  sponsors  the  birthday  of 
Jesus  Christ. 


More  people  practice  Christianity  here  in 
the  U.S.  than  any  other  form  of  religion. 
This  may  cause  one  to  feel  that  Christianity 
is  our  National  Religion.  Why,  even  a 
visitor  from  a  foreign  country  may  get  that 
same  impression  if  he  happens  to  glance  at 
a  one  dollar  bill  only  to  see  these  four  words 
inscribed  —  "In  God  We  Trust." 

Nativity  scenes  have  been  a  great  tradi- 
tion during  this  season  for  many  years.  An 
end  to  that  tradition  will  sadden  the  hearts 
of  many  people.  Christian  or  not. 

This  Christmas  let  us  put  our  energies 
together.  Christians  and  non-Christians 
alike,  and  celebrate  the  blessings  that  have 
been  given  our  country.  Blessings  that 
many  countries  yearn  to  receive.  Blessings 
that  many  people  in  other  countries  may 
never  have  an  opportunity  to  receive. 

Let  us  not  abandon  God  as  easily  as  we 
would  that  section  of  grass  in  Smalltown, 
U.S.A. 


Tim     Gray    is    a     senior     majoring     in 
philosophy 


''Our 
govern- 
ment, 
whether 
you  wish  to 
believe  it 
or  not, 
sponsors 
the  birth- 
d  a  y  of 
Jesus 
Christ." 
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Pagan  aspects  of  holiday  survive 


by  John  A.  Buettner 
The  Christmas  season  now 
upon  the  world  for  another 
year  is  much  older  than  the 
Christian  tradition  of 
celebrating  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Its  roots  lie  in  the  dark 
soil  of  the  pagan  past,  and 
many  of  the  customs,  objects, 
and  traditions  associated 
with  the  season  now,  have 
non-Christian  origins. 

The  current  day  for  the 
Christmas  holiday, 
December  25th,  has  only  been 
celebrated  on  that  particular 
date  tor  the  past  1600  years. 
UntU  the  4th  Century  A.D., 
the  Church  had  celebrated 
Christ's  birth  on  various 
dates:  January  6th,  March 
25th,  or  December  25th.  The 
last  date  was  eventually 
adopted  by  the  Church, 
because,  for  one  reason,  it 
coincided     with     similar 


celebrations  of  other  religions 
and  facilitated  the  conversion 
of  more  people  to  Christiani- 
ty. 

Mithraism,  a  religion  that 
entered  the  Roman  Empire  in 
69  B.C.  from  the  Zoroastrian 
religion  of  ancient  Persia, 
held  religious  celebrations  on 
December  25th.  It  celebrated 
the  birth  of  their  god  Mithras, 
a  god  of  light  and  goodness, 
who  was  associated  with  the 
sun:  the  winter  solstice 
represented  the  birthday  of 
the  "Righteous  Sun." 

Other  traditions  associated 
with  Christmas  may  have 
also  had  their  beginnings  in 
ancienct  Rome,  also.The 
Roman  festival  Saturnalia,  in 
honor  of  Saturn,  father  of 
Jupiter  and  god  of 
agriculture,  occurred  on 
December  17.  In  addition  to 
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photo  by  Sarah  E.  Letaw 
Three  Christmas  carollers  of  the  Worton  Brownie  Troop  ^305,  Krissy 
Baker,  Sarah  Moore  and  Sunshine  Williams  eagerly  dive  into  the  abun- 
dant cooltie  box  at  Wednesday's  WCDS  Christmas  Dinner  where  the 
Brownies  sang  for  the  diner's  entertainment. 


It        FINEFOOD  and  SPIRITS 


Come  on  Down  and  Unwind 

Lounge  Specials  every  night 

including: 

Monday  Night  Football 

Thursday  Night  College  Night 


Still  the  best  place  in  town 
for  lunch  and  dinner. 


orgies  and  other  un- 
wholesome activities,  gift- 
giving  and  decorating  homes 
with  greenery  and  lights 
typified  this  occasion.  Lights 
and  evergreens,  symbolic  of 
good  and  the  everlasting, 
were  adaptable  to  Christiani- 
ty's conception  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  Teutonic  peoples  of 
northern  Europe  also  had 
celebrations  at  this  time  of 
year,  recognizing  the  solar 
event  that  signaled  a  change 
in  season  and  the  passing  of 
the  year.  Known  as  Yuletide 
among  these  people,  their 
season  was  an  occasion  to 
honor  the  god  Thor  who  con- 
trolled weather,  crops,  and 
lightning,  thus  similar  to 
Rome's  Saturn. 

The  custom  associated  with 
this  season  was  the  burning  of 
a  Yule  log,  an  unburned  piece 
of  which  was  kept  as  a  charm 
from  Thor  to  protect  homes 
from  destructive  fire  and 
lightning  throughout  the 
year.  December  was  known 
as  "the  former  yule"  and 
January  as  "the  after  Yule," 
thus  a  recognition  of  a  change 
in  season  and  year.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  Yule  log  is  still  a 
continuing  tradition  in 
England  and  Scandinavia. 

Even  the  Christmas  tree 
that  stands  in  your  living 
room,  whether  it  be  artificial 
or  live-cut,  may  have  its 
ultimate  origins  in  pagan 
practices.  The  ancient  Ger- 
man, who  once  lived  amoitg 
the  deep,  dark  forests  and" 
mountains  of  central  Europe, 
associated  their  gods  with  the 
magnificent  trees.  Trees 
were  objects-of  worship,  yet 
St.  Boniface  (known  as  Win- 
frid,  to  the  Germans)  put  an 
end  to  this  practice.  On  his 
missionary  work  among  the 
German  heathens  in  the  A.D. 
700's,  he  once  chopped  down 
an  oak,  a  sacred,  hallowed  ob- 
ject to  the  Germans. 

Legend  tells  that  from  the 
stump,  a  fir  tree  grew,  which 
Boniface  told  the  pagans  was 
to  be  a  symbol  of  Christ.  The 
old  Germans  had  to  resign 
themselves  to  the  less  stately 
pine,  yet,  nevertheless,  it  was 
a  blessed,  heathen  tree! 


"Shh...the  secret's  out!" 

Simon's  in  Downtown  Dover 
has  a  great  selection  ol  party 
dresses.  You'll  find  taffetas, 
velvets,  satins,  and  silks  in  knock- 
out colors  in  tea  length  and  long 
gown  silhouettes.  Find  all  the 
perfect  accessories:  shoes,  even- 
ing bags,  stockings  and  gloves. 
And  with  our  expert  alterations, 
you'll  get  a  perfect  fit. 

Guys,  find  a  complete  selection 
of  After  Six  tuxedos  and  ac- 
cessories to  purchase  or  rent. 

Simon's  is  conveniently  located 
in  Downtown  Dover.  Park  in  our 
large  lot  at  the  rear  of  the  store. 

So  now  you  know  the  secret:  It's 
Simon's  for  party  clothes! 

V^^  bridal  shoppe 

215  Loockerman  St. 

Dover.     Delaware  19901 

(302)678-8160 

M-F:  10-8:  Sat.  10-6:  Sun    12-4 


What  I  want 
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photo  by  Sarah  E.  Lcla' 

Students  Chip  Schaller,  Janet  Szabo,  and  Susan  Brown,  were  among  those  led  by  Kathleen  Mills  who 
celebrated  the  Christmas  season  by  singing  carols  in  the  community  on  Wednesday  evening.  Ending  their 
singing  tour  at  Hynson-Ringgold  House  (above),  they  gave  the  Caters  a  taste  of  the  yuletide  spirit. 


Chanukah  is  no  Jewish  Christmas 
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by  Neil  Rifkind 
Tonight  marks  the  seventh 
night  of  Chanukah  or  the 
festival  of  lights.  The  Jewish 
holiday  Chanukah  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the 
Christian  holiday  of 
Christmas  because  they  oc- 
cur at  approximately  the 
same  time  of  year  and  both 
involve  gift  giving.  The 
holidays  themselves  are  com- 
pletely  unrelated  and 
Chanukah  is  by  no  means  the 
"Jewish  Christmas." 

The  festival  is  celebrated 
by  lighting  one  candle  of  the' 
Menorah  for  each  of  the  eight 
nights  the  oil  lasted,  atten- 
ding services,  and  in  more  re- 
cent times  the  giving  of  gifts. 
Some  more  traditional  gifts 
are  Gelt  (real  or  chocolate 
money)  and  the  Dradel,  a 
clay  top  with  four  Hebrew  let- 
ters used  for  gambling. 

The  Menorah  is  the  tradi- 
tional symbol  of  Chanukah.  It 
represents  the  Eternal  flame 
that  each  temple  burns  as  "a 
beacon  of  God's  truth  to  all 
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Brambles 

MENSWEAR 


"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 
Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 

Free  gift  wrapping 
Free  postage;  we  will  ship 
your  purchase  for  you  at 
no  cost 


nations."  The  festival  of 
lights  is  a  commemoration  of 
the  re-dedication  of  the  Se- 
cond Temple  in  Jerusalem 
after  it's  deseereation  by  the 
Syrians  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  holiday 
is  a  joyous  as  well  as  deeply 
symbolic  one. 

The  story  behind  Chanukah 
is  one  of  an  evil  King  An- 
tiochus'  attempt  to  force  his 
laws  on  Judea,  a  conquered 
province,  and  the  resistance 
by  the  Macabees.  Antiochius 
ordered  the  descecreation  of 
all  the  Jewish  temples, 
festivals  and  laws  in  Judea. 
This  reign  of  terror  was 
challenged  by  Mattathias  and 
his  five  sons  who  offered 
military  resistance.  After 
Mattathias'  death,  Judah  was 


also  called  Maccabaeus 
(Hammer)  led  those  Jews 
who  would  rather  die  fighting 
for  the  Law  and  the  Covenant 
than  succumb  to  the 
blasphemous  rule  of  An- 
tiochus. 

Judah  and  the  Macabees, 
as  they  became  known,  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  Antiochus 
and  re-dedicating  the  Second 
Temple  in  Jerusalem.  Here  is 
where  the  traditional  story  of 
Chanukah  originates.  The 
Eternal  Flame  in  the  temple 
had  only  enough  oil  to  last  one 
day.  The  Syrians  had 
destroyed  all  the  oil  and  the 
nearest  supply  was  a  four  day 
ride.The  story  says  that  the 
Jews  lit  the  lamp  and  the  oil 
miraculously  lasted  for  eight 
days. 
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CAFFEINE 
IS  IT! 

By  Thomas  Schuster 
Your  mind  may  not  be,  but 
hopefully  your  GPA  is 
relatively  intact  after 
navigating  it  through  a 
firestorm  of  tests  and  papers 
this  past  week.  But  guess 
what,  folks?  You  are  now  at 
the  brink  of  Hell,  I  mean  ex- 
am week,  and  things  look 
even  uglier.  It's  time  to  prop- 
up  your  brain  with  that  ubi- 
quitous DRUG  —  caffeine  — 
the  legal  speed. 

Caffeine-laden  beverages 
such  as  coffee,  tea  and  cola 
are  a  mainstay  of  the  college 
student's  diet.  But  come  ex- 
am time,  when  academic 
pressure  multiplies  exponen- 
tially, they  become  the  basis 
of  a  lifestyle.  How  many  of 
you,  like  me,  have  heard  a 
fellow  student  express  an 
acute  desire  to  just  mainline 
the  stuff  —  to  turn  up  their 
energy  level  like  you  adjust 
the  volume  on  a  stereo? 

When  you  need  to  kick 
yourself  into  gear  for  a  week 
of  eighteen  hour  days,  tew 
things  will  do  the  job  better 
than  a  dose  of  caffeine  —  and 
they're  all  illegal.  Consider 
this.  According  to  a  July,  1983 
Newsweek  story  on  the  drug, 
a  scientific  study  found  that 
when  caffeine  was  ad- 
ministered to  test  subjects,  it 
not  only  reduced  fatigue  but 
increased  their  concentration 
as  well.  The  drug  was  tailor- 
made  tor  students. 
Caffeine  junkies  may  find  it 


photo  by  J  M  Fragomeni 
Th6  exam  weei<  desk  sel.  Caffeine,  the  legal  speed,  is  available  to 
students  in  meny  forms. 


helpful  to  know  what 
beverages  and  foods  pack  the 
biggest  wallop.  Automatic 
drip  coffee  comes  in  at 
number  one,  containing,  ac- 
cording to  Newsweek, 
around  150-milligrams  of  caf- 
feine. Instant,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  contain  as  little  as 
40-milligrams.  The  method  of 
brewing  is  the  key  here.  A 
hard  core  imbiber  will  not  on- 
ly use  an  automatic  drip 
brewer,  but  will  grind  his  or 
her  own  beans  to  a  very  fine 
consistency  for  optimum  ef- 
fect. 

Tea,  suprisingly,  averages 
a  lowly  50  milligrams.  Sodas 
fare  little  better.  The  excep- 
tion is  Mountain  Dew.  which 
contains     a     suprising     54 


milligrams  of  the  drug. 
Pepsi  and  Coke  hold  only  38 
and  33  milligrams  respective- 
ly. Chocolate,  widely  known 
as  a  caffeinated  item, 
averages  6  milligrams  per 
ounce.  If  you  are  looking  to  in- 
crease your  body  mass, 
chocolate  may  be  a  perfect 
pick-up.  Otherwise,  forget  it. 

As  you  can  see,  caffeine  is 
available  in  many  forms  and 
doses.  Folks  who  want  to  stay 
awake  but  don't  want  to  drink 
cup  after  cup  of  coffee  or  tea 
may  opt  for  one  of  the  several 
brands  of  caffeine  pills,  the 
better  known  of  which  are  No 
Doz  and  Vivarin.  These 
brands  are  taken  in  200 
milligram  doses  (equal  to  two 
cups  of  coffee),  which  is  the 


same    amount    of    caffeine 
found  in  Dexatrim  diet  pills. 

The  problem  with  these 
tablets  is  avoiding  caffeine 
overkill.  Often  people  decide 
that  popping  a  couple  extra 
Vivarin's  will  help  them  that 
much  more.  In  one  swallow, 
though,  you  can  ingest  a  dose 
of  caffeine  equal  to  6  or  8  cups 
of  coffee. 

This  is  one  reason  why  diet 
pills  are  a  favorite  of 
housewives.  After  gobbling  a 
few  Dexatrim's  they  can 
vacuum  the  rug,  clean  the 
oven,  take  out  the  trash,  wash 
the  car,  mow  the  lawn,  go 
grocery  shopping,  wax  the 
floor,  polish  the  silver, 
wallpaper  the  living  room 
and  run  the  New  York 
marathon  before  they  crash 
land  from  caffeine  cloud  nine. 

Students  in  the  same  condi- 
tion will  find  themselves 
speed  reading  advanced 
calculus  texts,  twitching  un- 
controllably and  bouncing 
around  the  room  as  it  they  are 
plugged  into  one  of  the  wall 
outlets.  Science  calls  this 
phenomenon  "caffeinism." 
Symptoms  include  excessive 
perspiring,  heart  palpitations 
and  general  idocy  —  all,  of 
course,  not  conducive  to  ef- 


fective studying. 

Unfortunately,  caffeine  is 
addictive  to  the  regular  user. 
Large-volume  coffee,  tea  or 
cola  drinkers  can  expect  to 
experience  headaches, 
nausea  and  nervousness 
when  they  reduce  intake  or 
withdraw  from  the  substance 
completely.  Those  who  main- 
tain their  habit,  however, 
need  not  worry  about  caffeine 
overdose.  According  to 
Newsweek,  someone  would 
need  to  consume,  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  around  10,000 
milligrams  of  caffeine  — 
about  100  cups  of  coffee  —  in 
order  to  cash  their  check  on 
the  stuff. 

Vandalism 

Continued  from  page  1 
their  financial  aid  efforts  are 
being     offset     by     senseless 
destruction. 

Consequently,  the  Board 
has  called  for  a  "Get  Tough" 
policy  for  those  individuals 
convicted  of  vandalism.  As 
evidenced  by  the  numerous 
trials  heard  by  the  Student 
Judiciary,  the  SJB  will  be 
playing  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  enforcement. 
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The  Nutcracker  is  the  perfect  way  to  meet  the  ballet 


In  a  review  of  The 
Nutcracker  ballet,  Hermann 
Laroche  wrote:  "Say  what 
you  will  against  children's 
fairy  tales,  you  cannot  deny 
that  we  fell  in  love  with  them 
as  children  and  that  they 
have  become  part  of  our 
psyche.  You  cannot  deny  that 
fairy  tales  contain  some  of 
the  profoundest  ideas  that 
concern  mankind.  And  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  our  eyes  so-called 
children's  stories  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  stories  tor 
adults,  revealing  their  pro- 
found significance. " 

Although  written  by  a  Ger- 
man (E.T.A.  Hoffmanni, 
adapted  by  a  Frenchman 
(Alexander  Dumas,  pere), 
and  originally  choreographed 
and  staged  by  Russians  (Lev 
Ivanov  and  Marius  Petipa), 
The  Nutcracker  is  a  decided- 
ly American  phenomenon. 
This  holiday  ballet,  presented 
by  more  than  200  dance  com- 
panies in  the  U.S.  annually  is 
the  biggest  money-maker  in 
professional  dance;  in  fact,  it 
is  largely  responsible  for  the 
survival  of  ballet  in  this  coun- 
try and  accounts  for  25%  to 
65%  of  the  annual  ticket  sales 
and  one-third  of  total  annual 
performances  of  America's 
ballet  companies. 

Last  year  the  New  York  Ci- 
ty Ballet  gave  its  1,000th  per- 
formance of  this  Christmas 
goody;  it  is  served  up  by  local 
as  well  as  touring  companies, 
television,  and  has  even  made 
its  appearance  in  North 
Dakota  as  a  full-length  pro- 


duction featuring  eighty  life- 
sized  puppets. 

Written  in  1816  Hoffmann's 
Nutcracker  and  the  Mouse 
King  is  a  serious  thing  wrap- 
ped in  a  fairy  tale  filled  with 
mystery  and  adventure.  God- 
father Drosselmeyer  is  one  of 
the  favorite  characters  of 
children.  They  like  him 
because  they  adore 
mysterious  characters  and  he 
does  tricks  for  them.  Freud 
often  went  back  to  Hoff- 
mann's stories  because  the 
psychological  insights  were 
amazing.  In  addition,  the 
ballet  is  filled  with  dreams, 
mystery,  excitement,  and  a 
bill  of  fare  that  is  swallowed 
whole  by  adults  and  children 
alike. 

The  1892  ballet  was  not  a 
great  success.  Following  on 
the  footsteps  of  the  extremely 
popular  ballet  Sleeping 
Beauty  audiences  in  St. 
Petersburg  looked  upon 
Nutcracker  as  a  somewhat 
ho-hum  ballet.  Petipa's  con- 
ception did  not  do  justice  to 
Tchaikovsky's  score  which 
followed  Hoffmann's  tale  in 
gyertone  and  erotic  sugges- 
tion. The  music  is  full  of  im- 
plied action,  has  a  subtext 
alive  with  wild  child  cries  and 
belly  noises.  After  all, 
Tchaikovsky  turned  to  the 
ballet  to  get  into  the  kingdom 
of  dreams,  whims,  and 
marvels  because  he  grew 
tired  of  opera's  realistic 
limitations. 

In  1891  Petipa  worked 
closely  with  Tchaikovsky  dur- 
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ing  the  composition  of  the 
score;  he  even  specified 
musical  instruments  for  cer- 
tain  passages.  T  h e 
Nutcracker  was  truly  written 
from  the  dance,  as  musical 
notations,     rhythms,     and 


Karen  Lynn  Smith 


measures  were  specified  by 
the  ballet  master.  In  1954 
George  Balanchine  restaged 
The  Nutcracker  to  suit  his 
dancers  and  his  own 
preferences.  He  designed  it  to 
be  seen  by  20th  century  eyes 


and  to  make  its  effects  on  •20th 
century  nerves  —  with  higher 
extensions;  faster,  staccato 
movements;  complicated  and 
Intense  combinations;  less 
pantomime. 

The  Nutcracker  is  the 
perfect  way  for  people  to 
meet  the  ballet  —  discovering 
that  it  can  be  spectacular 
theater  yet  be  as  intimate  and 
personal  as  the  story  of  a  lit- 
tle girl.  It  is  a  wonderful  in- 
troduction to  the  artistry  and 
athleticism  of  the  dance.  At- 
tending The  Nutcracker  is  a 
ritual,  a  habit,  a  tradition; 
but  we  don't  know  what  ex- 
actly its  secret  is.  Holiday 
entertainment,  ballet  primer. 


career  inspiration,  breadwin- 
ner? Perhaps  knowing  the 
secret  could  destroy  the 
magic. 

Kevin  McKenzie,  a  prin- 
cipal with  American  Ballet 
Theatre  who  has  danced  in 
the  Nutcracker  since  he  was 
13,  gives  us  a  clue:  -The 
Nutcracker  is  about  growing 
up,  something  we  all  do. 
Everybody  remembers  feel- 
ing about  Christmas  what 
Clara  feels.  The  names  and 
versions  may  change,  but  the 
feelings  never  do.  It's  still 
this  magical  story  of  a  little 
girl's  dream,  of  all  of  our 
dreams.  And  that  is  what 
makes  it  a  classic." 


Larrabee's  photographs  on  display 


by  Neil  Rifkind 
Cry  the  Beloved  Country,  a 
collection  of  Constance  Stuart 
Larrabee's  photographs  in 
connection  with  Alan  Paton's 
novel  by  the  same  name,  will 
be  on  display  at  the  National 
Museum  of  African  Art  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  in 
Washington,  D.C.  until 
January  5.  Museum  hours 
and  directions  can  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  museum  at  (202) 
287-3490. 

The  exhibit  is  a  narrative 
sequence  of  photographs  that 
follow  the  action  of  the  novel. 


Larrabee  is  a  world  renowned 
photographer  and  resident  of 
Chestertown.  She  undertook 
this  project  with  Paton  in 
1949. 

Sylvia  Williams,  Director 
of  National  Museum  of  Art, 
states  that  "The  exhibition 
begins,  as  does  the  book,  in 
the  Transkei  valley  of  the 
Umzimkulu  river,  where  the 
struggle  for  human  existence 
in  a  rural  setting  takes  place 
in  a  land  ever  present  with 
natural  beauty.  It  then  moves 
to  the  congestion  of  an  urban 
setting,    Johannesburg,    and 


the  harshness  of  life  in  the 
townships;  and  to  the  power 
and  presence  of  an  industrial 
mining  complex.  The  exhibi- 
tion concludes  with  images  of 
the  dignity  and  unpreten- 
tiousncss  of  traditional  life, 
and  finally  the  innocence  of 
youth." 

Those  familiar  with  Lar- 
rabees  work  will  be  in  for  a 
rare  treat  as  this  is  some  of 
her  finest.  Those  not  familiar 
with  her  work  will,  after  see- 
ing this  exhibition,  strive  to 
become  so. 


Freshman  colloquy  was  enlightening 


by  Melissa  Filling 

"All  innocent  sniff  blood; 
admire  Dracula  and  think  the 
monster  neat 

Death  is  a  canoy  treat  to 
such  and  all  and  more." 

That  line  is  from  Ray  Brad- 
bury's poem  Death  as  a  Con- 
versation Piece;  just  one  of 
the  many  pieces  of  literature 
featured  in  this  year's 
Freshman  Colloquy. 

The  Colloquy,  which  took 
place  last  Sunday  in  the 
O'Neill  Literary  House  was 
presented  by  students  of 
Robert  Day's  Freshman 
Writing  Workshop. 


The  Colloquy  consisted  of 
works  from  Poe,  Keats, 
Shelley,  Kinsella,  Bradbury, 
and  selections  from  the  Spoon 
River  Anthology.  The  main 
feature  was  the  original  silent 
film  of  Dracula,  'Nosforatu," 
which  was  a  success  with  the 
audience. 

The  topics  discussed  within 
the  "Dark  Literature"  rang- 
ed from  witches  to  vampires 
and  from  dreams  to  sur- 
realism to  death.  Not  all  of 
the  works  were  of  an  erie 
quality,  many  were 
humorous  such  as  the  noem 
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"Goblins  '11  Get  You,"  which 
ended  the  Colloquy  on  a  light 
note. 

Messiah 

by  Anne  Lindenbaum 
In  conjunction  with  the 
Washington  College  Music 
Department  and  the  Kent 
Conty  Arts  Council, 
Handel's  "Messiah"  will  be 
presented  Saturday, 
December  21st. 

The  singing  will  begin  at 
4:00  p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre, 
and  will  be  performed  by  the 
Handel  Choir  of  Baltimore. 
Tickets  cost  $7.50  and  are 
available  through  the  Corsica 
Bookshop  and  the  Sly  Horse, 
or  by  sending  a  check/money 
order.  More  information  is 
available  at  778-1797. 
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Christmas  is  coming! 

time  to  get  ready 
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Sho'men  stun  Widener,  53-48 


During  th( 
Dwayne  J 


Wid< 
>nkin: 


photobyR.M.  Crawford 


lener  game,  which  closed  53-48,  WC  on  top,  junior  guard 
s  levitates  toward  his  goal,  the  hoop...  Swoosh! 


by  Jack  Gilden 

As  final  exams  approach 
the  Sho'men  hoopsters  are 
showing  that  they  are  all  A 
students  on  the  court. 

The  latest  test  passed  by 
the  WC  five  was  one  in 
psychology.  After  stunning  a 
powerful  Widener  team,  53- 
48,  here  on  Saturday.  They 
had  to  overcome  a  mental  let- 
down in  facing  weak  sister 
Gallaudet  on  Tuesday. 

"We  were  emotionally 
drained  after  Saturday's 
game,"  admitted  Coach  Fin- 
negan. 

That  emotional  drain  the 
players  felt  must  have  quick- 
ly turned  to  horror.  Gallaudet 
jumped  out  to  a  19-2  lead  to 
start  the  contest,  and  still  led 
28-21  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half. 

"Our  players  were  over 
confident,"  said  Finnegan, 
"but  I  wasn't.  Gallaudet  has 
two  excellent  guards." 

Those    two    guards,    Mike 


Stultz  and  Dave  Hamilton, 
scored  46  points  between 
them.  For  WC  team  captain, 
Kurt  Keller,  dropped  in  24, 
and  hot  hand  Dave  Repko  had 
16. 

This  Friday  and  Saturday, 
WC  will  host  the  Wild  Goose 
Classic.  The  Sho'men,  defen- 
ding champs  of  the  tourna- 


ment (for  the  ninth  straight 
year),  will  put  their  title  on 
the  line  vs.  Beaver  College  at 
8:00  p.m.  on  Friday. 

Washington  and  Beaver  are 
comparable  in  size,  ex- 
perience, and  ability  which 
should  make  the  opening 
round  game  an  exciting  one. 


In  last  week's  issue  of  the  Elm,  the  1985-86  basketball  team  was  pic- 
tured. Unfortunately,  several  mistakes  were  made.  We  regret  the  er- 
rors. 

Listed  below  are  the  names  and  faces  of  those  players  who  were  in- 
correctly listedlast  week. 


George  Roberts 


John  Goeke 


SPLASH  DOWN:  Swimmers  to  face  Salisbury  State 


by  Tina  Bnimbley 
The     first     meet     of    the 
Washington  College  Women's 
Swim  Team  will  be  this  Fri- 
day, at  Salisbury  State. 

Going  into  the  meet,  the 
squad  faces  one  major  pro- 
blem; tension.  This  exists 
most  prominently  in  the  fact 
that  the  Salisbury  State  team 
has  had  six  previous  meets. 
This  is  WC's  first. 

Last  weekend  the  season's 
opener     with     Hood     was 


cancelled.  This  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  the  team 
members  —  they  were  ready 
to  swim.  The  Hood  opener 
was  scheduled  to  be  a  home 
meet,  and  now  the  girls  must 
open  their  season  in  Salisbury 
instead. 

A  mixture  of  illness  and  in- 
jury has  also  beset  the  team, 
but  Coach  Berry  comments, 
"I  feel  we  can  do  it.  WC  and 
Salisbury  are  two  evenly  mat- 
ched teams." 


Swimming  freestyle  will  be 
Rondie  Overton  —  50  and  100- 
m  races,  Whitney  Schwartz  — 
100  and  200-m  races,  Sherrie 
Duffield  —  200  and  400-m 
races,  and  Charlotte  Post  — 
50  m  races. 

Butterfly  participants  are 
Sarah  Pyle  —  50-m  race,  Kay 
Montgomery  —  50-m  race, 
and  Liz  Whelan  —  100-m  race 

Holly  Walbert  is  swimming 
the  50  and  100-m  Backstroke 


races.  Breaststroke  com- 
petitors are  Sarah  Pyle  —  50 
and  100-m  races,  Jennifer 
Korten  —  50  and  100-m  races, 
Kay  Montgomery  —  50-m 
race,  Charlotte  Post  —  50-m 
race,  and  Elizabeth  Rexon  — 
100-m  race. 

The  Individual  Medeley 
participants  are  Jennifer 
Korten  —  200-m  race,  Liz 
Whelan  —  100-m  race, 
Elizabeth  Rexon  —  100  and 


200-m  races. 

Swimming  in  additional 
events  will  be  Sarah  Pyle, 
Holly  Walbert,  Kay  Mon- 
tgomery, Whitney  Schwartz, 
Sherrie  Duffield,  Vickey 
Fuchs,  and  Charlotte  Post. 

"The  kids  have  trained 
well,"  commented  Berry. 
"Now  all  they  have  to  do  it 
believe  that,  and  they'll  have 
the  meet. 


Gray,  Marsha/I  upset  in  Dover 


by  Fred  Wyman 
The  Washington  College 
men's  tennis  team  started  its 
indoor  season  by  competing 
in  the  10th  Annual  Dover  In- 
door Doubles  Championships 
over  the  weekend.  "The  shore 
tandem  of  Tim  Gray  and 
David  Marshall  was  upset  in 
the  finals  of  the  second  day  by 
the  number  2  seeded  team  of 
Eric  Bouline  and  Jeff  Picker- 
ing, 6-2,  6^.  Gray  and  Mar- 
shall were  the  tourney's  top 
seeds. 

After  receiving  an  opening 
round  bye.  Gray  and  Mar- 
shall edged  Smyrna's  Paul 
Marquez  and  Mike  Tochek,  6- 


1,  6-4,  in  the  semi-finals. 

The  other  shore  team  of 
Claudio  Gonzalez  and  Ross 
Coleman  were  also  semi- 
finalists.  Gonzalez  and  Col- 
eman blanked  Bill  Jezik  and 
Tom  Hufnal,  6-0,  6-0,  in  the 
round  of  16  and  then  ripped 
Dover's  Joe  Birch  and  Barry 
Angel,  6-3,  6-1  to  advance  to 
the  semi-finals  against 
Bouline  and  Pickering.  The 
eventual  champions  jumped 
out  to  an  early  lead  in  the 
opening  set  and  were  never 
headed  as  they  defeated  Gon- 
zalez and  Coleman,  6-3, 6-0. 

Playing  their  first  tourna- 
ment as  a  team,  Egan  and 


Shaw  won  two  matches 
before  being  eliminated  by 
Gray  and  Marshall.  Their 
first  victory  was  over  Fran 
Falatek  and  Bill  Boehmer,  6- 
2,  6^.  Egan  and  Shaw  gained 
the  semis  by  nipping  shore 
coach  Fred  Wyman  and 
former  WC.  netter  Howard 
Edson,  7-6,  5-7,  6-1. 


J.C.  Dodd 
Dist.  Co. 

Easton,  Maryland 


Jim  is  Bacli 

Merry  Christmas  to  all  of  our 
good  friends  at  W.C. 

The  Promised  Surprise  is  here. 

Shoreman's  Pit  Beef 


513  Washington  Avenue 

Chestertown,  Maryland 

Phone:  778-2333 

(Located  behind  Mobil  Station  on  Rte.  213) 

OPEN  PIT  BEEF 

SANDWICHES 

BBQ  SPARE  RIBS 

Mon.-Thurs.  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Fri.-Sat.  11  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Closed  Sundays 


■  We  will  cash  checks  - 


liVI  I  I"*   ^^' 

1.4  1111  Ski 

Doniils.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

8nrat/as(S/».M.  ■  II  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Cheslerlouin 

778-2228 

Mon- Sal.  5  A.M. -6  P.M. 

Sunday  .5  A.M. -2P.M. 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


Improvements  make  life  more  enjoyable 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 

While  students  enjoyed  Santa's 
generosity  and  home-cooked  food, 
many  WC  administrators  worked  long 
hours  meeting  short  deadlines.  Presi- 
dent Cater  promised  to  respond  to  stu- 
dent requests  in  his  campus  in- 
itiatives —  and  he's  responding  quick- 
ly- 

This  fall  the  SGA  listened  to 
countless  complaints  about  the  laun- 
dry facilities  and  demanded  some 
"action."  All  students  should  be 
pleased  to  find  all  of  their  washers 
and  dryers  operative  and  free  of 
charge  from  now  on.  Additionally, 
seven  more  sets  of  washing  machines 
and  dryers  have  been  purchased  to  be 
installed  in  Reid  Hall,  Minta  Martin 
and  Queen  Anne.  Jim  Quinn,  Assis- 
tant to  the  Vice-President,  is  further 
trying  to  acquire  another  set  for 
Caroline. 

Vice-President  Gene  Hessey  ex- 
plained, "The  additional  overhead 
costs  for  the  machines  will  be  built  in- 


to next  year's  student  fee,  but  no 
charges  will  be  imposed  this 
semester."  Both  Quinn  and  Hessey 
urged  students  to  "treat  the  machines 
as  their  own  and  not  to  overload 
them." 

WC  athletes  -  be  prepared.  Ed 
Athey,  Director  of  Athletics,  has  com- 
pleted the  new  Fitness  Center  in  the 
basement  of  the  Gym.  Over 
Christmas,  Athey  supervised  the 
room  being  waterproofed,  repainted, 
and  recarpeted.  New  lights  have  been 
installed  and  doors  have  been  knock- 
ed out  into  both  the  men's  and 
women's  locker  rooms. 

After  all  the  renovations,  $18,000 
worth  of  hydraulic  weight  training 
machines  were  installed.  Twelve  of 
these  machines  will  be  available, 
along  with  the  13-station  Universal 
(also  renovated),  a  new  stock  of  free 
weights  and  the  four  crew 
ergometers. 

"We  hope  to  cover  all  the  parts  of 
the  body,"  Athey  said.  The  new  facili- 


ty will  open  early  next  week,  with  a 
representative  from  HydroFitness  on 
campus  for  the  week  to  instruct  en- 
thusiastic students  on  the  equipment. 

The  athletic  department  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  weights  are  for 
personal  use  -  "We're  not  reserving 
them  for  the  sports  teams;  they're  for 
everybody,  first-come,  first-serve." 
said  Athey. 

The  physical  education  department 
is  trying  to  organize  a  course  on  "con- 
ditioning" to  utilize  the  new  room. 
Work/study  students  will  be  properly 
trained  to  supervise  student  usage.  In 
the  future,  Athey  expressed  a  desire 
for  wall  mirrors  and  more  free 
weights. 

The  new  WC  Culture  Vans  are 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  the  next  three 
weeks.  The  vans  are  designed  to  give 
students  opportunities  to  get  off  cam- 
pus on  weekends  tor  a  wider  range  of 
amusing,  intellectual,  and  cultural 
activities. 

The  two  15-passenger  buses  will  be 
available  in  three  ways:  1)  For  facul- 


ty and  students  for  school  related 
functions:  2)  For  potentially  monthly 
trips  to  parks,  museums,  and  the  Uke; 
3)  For  loan  to  students  for  fun,  free 
weekends  (i.e.  the  beach.  New  York 
City,  and  shopping ) . 

The  vans  are  open  to  all  students, 
who  can  procure  request  forms  from 
the  Deans  of  Student  Affairs.  A  pool  of 
certified  students  and  staff  members 
will  drive  for  a  fee,  approximately 
$3.00  per  student. 

The  crosswalk  is  another  issue  re- 
quiring attention.  Vice-President 
Gene  Hessey  has  repeatedly  met  with 
the  State  Highway  Administration 
and  Mayor  Elmer  Horsey,  attempting 
to  resolve  the  question.  He  has  met, 
however,  with  little  success.  The 
mayor  wants  a  regular  traffic  light 
while  the  SHA  wants  a  hand-operated 
light. 

President  Cater  has  temporarily 
hired  a  crossing  guard  from  4-6  p.m. 
until  a  decision  is  reached. 
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Kabat  leaves 
bookstore  for 
Administration 


by  Brian  Lang 

Dr.  Martin  Kabat  recently  joined  the 
financial  ranks  in  Bunting  Hall.  The 
himianities  professor  has  been  promoted  to 
manage  the  operations  of  the  Business  Of- 
fice. 

"The  Business  Office  in  any  organization 
has  many  dimensions.  For  instance,  the  ac- 
counts receivable,  the  accounts  payable, 
and  the  ledger  are  all  part  of  the  opera- 
tion," Kabat  explained.  "My  job  will  be  to 
properly  disperse  of  the  money-in  and 
money-out  of  the  college  administrations." 
Kabat  is  now  also  responsible  tor  comi- 
pleting  the  computerization  of  the  Business 
Office,  generating  monthly  reports,  and  in- 
tegrating the  Business  Ofice  with  other 
areas  of  the  college. 

The  position  being  filled  has  been  open 
since  Gene  Hessey  was  promoted  to  Vice- 
President  of  Finance,  several  years  ago. 

"Because  of  the  expanded  construction  of 
the  college,  the  Board  (of  Visitors  and 
Governors)  decided  we  needed  an  addi- 
tional accountant,"  Hessey  said.  "Dr. 
Kabat's  background  and  experience  were 
able  to  meet  our  needs  better  than  the 
others  who  were  interviewed.' 

Kabat's  experience  includes  managing 
the  bookstore  tor  eighteen  years.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  manager,  Lauri  Hogans. 
Kabat  ran  the  store  "smoothly  and  effi- 
ciently." Taking  over  this  week,  Hogans 
has  been  training  with  Kabat  for  the  past 
four  years. 

Dr.  Kabat  is  now  located  upstairs  in  the 
newly  renovated  Bunting  Hall.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  run  the  film  series  and  teach  his  In- 
troduction to  Film  class. 


Dining  Hall  benefits 
from  a  facelift 


photo  by  J  M  Fr^goi 
News:  Unseasonably  high  temperatures  this  week 
allowed  for  some  early  spring  cleaning.  Darren 
Blackmon  paints  the  college  flagpole  while 
gtudents  fight  the  temptations  of  the  sunshine. 


by  David  Healey 

Many  students  were  sur- 
prised on  Sunday  as  they 
entered  the  cafeteria  for  the 
first  meal  of  the  Spring 
semester.  Lo  and  behold !  The 
dining  hall  had  received  a 
facelift.  Renovations  were 
completed  just  one  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes  before  the 
new  doors  opened  for  dinner. 

Student  reactions  were 
mixed.  Junior  Mark  Ambre 
questioned,  "It  looks  better 
than  before,  but  what  purpose 
does  it  serve?  Are  they  going 
to  put  boxes  up  for  the 
books?"  Freshman  Davis 
Jefferson  commented,  "It's 
different.  It's  a  little  more 
homey  and  has  a  pleasant  at- 
mosphere. It  was  money  well 
spent." 

How  much  money?  Ac- 
cording to  Jeffrey  DeMoss, 
Assistant  Food  Director,  the 
renovations  cost  between 
$20,000  and  $30,000.  This  in- 
cluded the  stairway  overlook, 
the  dining  hall  entrance,  and 
new  equipment  for  the  serv- 
ing area. 

The  W.C.  Dining  Service 
ranks  first  in  the  nation  for 
dining  hall  service  out  of  1,000 
similarly  sized  colleges.  Said 
DeMoss,  "The  idea  is  not  only 
having  good  food,  we  need  a 
good  look." 

In  addition  to  the  new  look, 
the  Dining  Service  also  has  a 
new  program,  The 
Washington    CoUege    Dmuig 


aub.  The  Club  is  open  to  all 
students,  faculty,  staff,  and 
guests  for  lunch  and  dinner  on 
Tuesday  and  lunch  on 
Wednesday  in  the  Hynson 
Lounge. 

At  lunch,  diners  are  greeted 
at  the  door  by  a  host  or 
hostess  and  seated  at  tables 
for  tour  or  eight  with  linen 
tablecloths  and  napkins.  The 
club  will  have  a  self-serve 
salad  bar,  beverage  station, 
and  dessert  of  the  day.  There 
will  be  two  lunch  options, 
"Martha's  plan,"  the  regular, 
all-you-can-eat  cafeteria 
lunch  with  seating  in  Hynson 
Lounge,  or  "George's  plan," 
the  salad  bar,  beverage  sta- 
tion, dessert,  and  "Chef's 
Luncheon  Plate"  served  and 
cleared  by  a  waiter. 

"Martha's  plan"  is  tree  to 
boarding  students  and 
"George's  plan"  is  one  dollar 
for  boarding  students.  There 
is  a  fee  for  faculty,  staff,  and 
guests  for  both  plans. 

What  is  next  for  the  Dining 
Service?  Perhaps  a  com- 
puterized machine  to  read 
student  I.D.'s  at  the  entrance 
to  the  dining  hall.  Future 
plans  may  also  include  a 
gourmet  ice  cream  shop  for 
the  campus.  As  for  other 
plans,  DeMoss  said,  "Who 
knows?  We're  always  looking 
for  input,  and  the  President  is 
always  looking  for  input.  It's 
an  ongoing  process.  When  you 
stop  creating,  that's  when 
you're  dead  inside. " 
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Bountiful  Santa 


Most  of  us  thought  Christmas  was  over  when  we  put 
away  that  last  gift  and  carted  our  naked  Christmas 
trees,  bereft  of  ornaments,  out  to  the  curb  for  garbage 
picl:-up.  What  an  unexpected  surprise  to  return  to  cam- 
pus on  Sunday,  January  19th  to  discover  that  Christmas 
had  just  arrived  at  WC.  It's  taken  only  a  few  days  for  the 
Administration  to  unwrap  a  host  of  pre-holiday  in- 
itiatives that  have  the  potential  for  making  daily  life  at 
the  College  downright  enjoyable. 

Since  history  has  shown  that  Eastern  Shore  projects 
are  often  beset  by  problems  and  delays  never  before  ex- 
perienced by  the  rest  of  Western  Civilization,  many  of  us 
were  understandably  skeptical  when  President  Cater 
announced  in  December  that  his  series  of  initiatives  to 
improve  student  life  would  be  firmly  in  place  upon  our 
return  from  Winter  Break.  Ha,  we  chuckled  knowingly. 
Maybe  by  1990. 

But  a  few  days  back  to  Sho'men  soil  showed  that 
miracles  aren't  limited  to  34th  Street.  The  first  journey 
to  the  dining  hall  revealed  a  varnished  wood  and  lead 
glass  renovation  and  a  series  of  meal  plans  which 
together  give  the  WCDS  a  look  of  slick  professionalism 
and  make  dining  a  real  pleasure.  The  combined  efforts 
of  the  Student  Facilities  Committee  and  the  Administra- 
tion had  coinless  washing  machines  churning  in  most 
dorms  this  week  ~  even  before  we  had  laundry  soiled 
enough  to  wash. 

Final  adjustments  were  made  today  on  the  new 
Fitness  Center,  resulting  in  an  enlarged  and  carpeted 
area  with  Nautilus  equipment  -  a  sorely  needed  im- 
provement over  the  previous  crowded,  out-dated  equip- 
ment that  greeted  would-be  bodybuilders.  The  Student 
Affairs  Office  stepped  in  to  give  student  bands  a  secure 
place  to  practice  and  store  their  equipment  in  the  base- 
ment of  Caroline  Hall. 

Those  of  us  desiring  to  partake  of  culture  of  a  different 
sort  will  be  able  to  visit  nearby  cities  in  early  February 
with  the  arrival  of  the  WC  Culture  Vans.  While  the  State 
Highway  Administration  and  the  town  continue  to 
wangle  over  the  installation  of  a  traffic  light  over  the 
crosswalk,  the  College  has  responded  by  hiring  crossing 
guards  to  work  during  the  dangerous  twilight  hours. 
Add  to  this  big  bundle  of  gifts  a  renovated  student  movie 
theater,  and  it's  easy  to  see  that  every  one  of  us,  no  mat- 
ter what  our  interests,  will  be  bound  to  benefit. 

Of  course,  just  as  toys  break  and  batteries  run  out,  the 
glamour  of  these  gifts  is  bound  to  wear  off  once  the  in- 
evitable kinks  surface  in  each  of  them.  But  for  now, 
there's  no  harm  in  reveling  in  newfound  fortune  and 
writing  home  to  our  parents,  "Yes,  Mom  and  Dad 
There  /s a  Santa  Claus. 
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Cater  picks  up  the  pen 


To  the  students  at  Washington  College. 


Welcome  back.  We  have 
missed  you  while  you  were 
away.  If  some  of  us  —  notably 
Bill  Coleman,  Jim  Quinn  and 
associates  —  look  slightly 
weary,  it  is  because  they  have 
been  working  around  the 
clock  to  carry  out  the  new 
projects  you  suggested  before 
the  semester  break.  They 
assure  me  that  all  of  them 
will  be  completed  within  the 
next  few  days. 

A  word  or  two  about  the 
significance  of  these  innova- 
tions: the  Fitness  Center  in 
the  Cain  Gymnasium  base- 
ment —  with  equal  access 
from  both  the  mens  and 
womens  locker  rooms  —  can 
become  an  important  exten- 
sion of  campus  life  whether  or 
not  you  are  devoted  to  sports. 
Tony  Dougal  and  colleagues 
can  instruct  you  in  ways  to 
develop  strength  and  stamina 
that  will  stand  you  in  good 
stead  long  after  you  leave 
Washington  College.  A  keen 
mind  has  a  better  chance  of 
functioning  in  a  sound  body. 
Fifteen  minutes  a  day  in  the 
Fitness  Center  can  make  a 
difference  in  how  you  feel  and 
how  you  look  and  how  you  ap- 
proach the  aches  of  life 
beyond  the  campus. 

The  renovations  ot  the  Hod- 
son  Hall  Cafeteria  area  and 
the  inauguration  of  the 
Washington  College  Club  of- 


fers another  opportunity. 
Dave  Knowles  will  continue 
to  provide  diet  choices  that 
result  in  feasting  without  fat. 
Eating  habits  developed  at 
Washington  College  will  also 
help  or  haunt  you  the  rest  of 
your  life.  In  fact,  they  can 
help  determine  how  long  and 
how  productive  that  life  will 
be. 

The  Washington  College 
Club  takes  eating  one  step 
further.  Mealtime  at  a  great 
little  college  should  be  the  oc- 
casion for  good  talk  interm- 
ingled with  good  food.  Invite  a 
friend  or  even  a  professor  to 
lunch  or  dinner  in  Hynson 
Lounge.  You  don't  need  a 
reservation.  Dave  Knowles 
and  associates  assure  me 
they  will  encourage  the  Club 
to  grow  as  large  as  customer 
demand  warrants.  My  hope  is 
that  it  will  expand  to  several 
days  each  week. 

The  new  washing  and  dry- 
ing machines  are  being  in- 
stalled as  fast  as  they  arrive 
with  special  attention  to  equal 
access  for  men  and  women 
dormitories.  It  will  liberate 
you  to  devote  precious  added 
hours  to  the  pursuit  of 
studies. 

By  early  February,  the  first 
of  two  Washington  College 
Culture  Vans  is  scheduled  to 
arrive.  Deans  Mclntire  and 
Maxcy  have  the  responsibili- 
ty to  work  with  SGA  and  other 


groups  on  campus  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  fully  utiliz- 
ed. The  Deans  plan  an  in- 
augural trip  to  Washington 
and  will  keep  you  fully  in- 
formed. 

Frustrated  musicians  take 
note.  A  large  music  practice 
room  has  been  located  and  is 
being  readied  in  the  base- 
ment of  Caroline  Dormitory. 
And  movie  goers  should 
hurry  to  test  out  the  new  pro- 
jection and  audio  facilities  in 
Norman  James  Theatre. 
While  the  seats  remain  hard, 
Martin  Kabat  promises  sight 
and  sounds  uninterrupted  by 
equipment  failure. 

Finally,  a  word  about  cross- 
ing on  Washington  Avenue. 
Negotiations  with  the  City 
and  State  continue.  As  an  in- 
terim measure,  our  Security 
department  is  assigning 
Crossing  Guards  during  the 
risky  twilight  hours  when 
visability  is  uncertain.  Please 
obey  their  guidance.  It  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  who  has 
the  legal  right  of  way.  It  is 
your  body  which  hits  the 
pavement  if  you  don't  behave 
cautiously.  It  may  give  you 
small  comfort  to  know  that  I 
will  be  suffering  almost  as 
much  as  you  if  and  when  that 
happens. 

We  wish  you  a  productive 
semester. 

Sincerely, 
Douglass  Cater 


Journalism  internship 


Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  for  a  journalism  in- 
ternship in  the  law  office  of 
Mr.  J.  Fred  Price.  Duties  in- 
clude preparing  press 
releases  on  circuit  court 
cases.  The  internship  re- 
quires approximately  2  hours 
per  week  with  a  stipend  of 
$200  for  the  Spring,  1986 
semester.  Applicants  must 
demonstrate  experience  in 
journalism     and     student 


Applications  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Dr.  Linda  Cades 
in  Spanish  House  and  must  in- 
clude a  brief  essay  on  the 
reasons  for  which  the  appli- 
cant is  interested  in  this  in- 
ternship. Press  clippings  or 
journalistic  writing  samples 
must  be  attached.  Deadline 
for  applications  is  Friday, 
January  31  and  the  successful 
candidate  wiU  be  notified  by 
February  7. 


Venez  a  la 

TABLE 
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Answer  can't  be  couched  in  black  and  white  terms 


Has  America  made  real  progress  toward  Martin 
Luther  King's  goals  in  the  nearly  two  decades  since 
his  death?  Answers  to  questions  lil^e  that  cannot  be 
couched  in  black  and  white  terms,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  the  matter  of  race.  Gains  have  been  made, 
momentum  has  been  lost,  and  new  issues  have  further 
compounded  the  problem. 

With  respect  to  school  integration,  for  example,  it 
was  in  the  year  of  King's  death  (1968)  that  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Green  case  made  it  clear  that 
school     boards     were     not     only     obliged     to    stop 


Dr.  John  Taylor 


"We  must  continue  to  dream 
we  may  not  sleep." 


but 


segregating  but  had  a  positive  duty  to  eliminate  the 
lingering  effects  of  past  discrimination.  Three  years 
later  in  the  Swann  case,  the  Court  approved  of  school 
busing  as  a  technique  that  federal  judges  could  re- 
quire to  bring  that  about.  Reaction  was  bitter  and  oc- 


casionally violent,  however,  and  in  the  Milliken  case 
of  1974,  the  Court  ruled  that  busing  could  be  mandated 
only  for  those  school  districts  where  segregation  was 
the  product  of  a  constitutional  violation.  So  where 
whites  flee  to  the  suburbs  and  central  cities  become 
overwhelmingly  black,  schools  become  resegregated. 
in  spite  of  the  pronouncement  in  the  Brown  case  that 
separate  is  inherently  unequal. 

Then  again,  several  of  those  cities  with  large  con- 
centrations of  blacks  -  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Atlanta,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  even  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  whose  jail  King  made  famous  - 
have  elected  black  mayors  in  recent  years.  Virginia 
has  just  elected  a  black  lieutenant  governor,  and 
blacks  holding  other  elective  offices  now  number  in 
the  thousands,  mostly  at  the  state  and  local  level. 
Former  die-hard  segregationists  like  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  and  Governor  George  Wallace  now  have 
blacks  on  their  staffs  and  actively  court  the  black 
votes  they  need  for  election.  In  many  areas  of  the 
country,  race  relations  are  far  better  than  they  were 


in  Martin  Luther  King's  time.  The  Klu  Klux  Klan  sur- 
vives, but,  for  example,  when  the  citizens  of  Com- 
merce, Georgia,  learned  last  December  that  there 
was  no  legal  way  to  prevent  the  Klan  from  entering  a 
float  in  their  annual  Christmas  parade,  they  cancelled 
it  and  held  an  interracial  church  service  instead. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  King  was  in  Memphis  to 
support  a  strike  by  garbage  collectors.  He  knew  full 
well  that  the  hardest  challenges  would  come  in  such 
areas  as  jobs,  income,  health,  and  housing.  By  these 
measure,  the  quality  of  life  for  blacks  still  lags  em- 
barassingly  far  behind  that  for  whites,  and  the  current 
mood  in  Washington  is  for  government  to  do  less,  not 
more.  Affirmative  action  programs  may  help  to  nar- 
row the  gap  -  but  they  are  divisely  controversial,  and 
it  is  small  consolation  to  find  both  blacks  and  whites  on 
both  sides  of  that  issue. 

We  have,  in  short,  managed  to  turn  only  a  portion  of 
Martin  Luther  King's  dream  into  reality.  We  must 
continue  to  dream  -  but  we  may  not  sleep. 


Dr.  John  B.  Taylor  is  a  political  science  professor  at 
Washington  College  who  teaches  a  course  in  Civil 
Liberties. 


ISSUE: 


Have  black  Civil  Rights  improved  in  the 

years  since  the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.? 


Chip  Sullen 
Annapolis,  MD 
Senior 

"Yes,  the  rights,  from  what 
I  have  heard  it  was  like  dur- 
ing those  times  for  the  black 
people,  have  been  much  im- 
proved." 


Dean  H.  Draper 
Philadelphia,  PA 
Freshman 

"As  far  as  there  being  an 
improvement  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  Civil  Rights,  I'd  say 
that  it's  getting  better  all  the 
time.  One  day  everyone  will 
realize  that  in  the  dark,  all 
colors  are  the  same.  Peace!" 


Cate  Lucas 
Reston,  VA 
Freshman 

"I  believe  there  has.' 


by  sarah  letaw 


Tom  Merrill 
Baltimore,  MD 
Junior 


Jonathan  Sarris 
Bethesda,  MD 
Freshman 


"I  feel  that  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  has  advanced 
significantly  since  the  death 
of  Dr.  King.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  was  a  prime  figure 
in  the  beginning  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  causfe  of 
Civil  Rights.  What  he  did  was 
articulate  and  what  had  to  be 
said  at  that  time.  The  mere 
fact  of  his  death  could  not 
possibly  defeat  what  he  set  in 
motion." 


"Blacks  have  definitely 
achieved  greater  political 
and  legal  equality  than  they 
had  before  Dr.  King's  move- 
ment. However,  economic 
barriers  to  blacks  still  remain 
and  racism  itself,  while  now 
curtailed  by  law,  is  alive  and 
well." 


Americans  have  benefitted  from  King's  optimistic  realism 


Did  Martin  Luther  King's  work  promote  a  change 
for  the  better  in  the  status  of  black  Americans  and  has 
life  for  blacks  improved  since  his  death?  Although  an 
obvious  outsider  in  the  sense  of  not  having  Uved  as  a 
black  in  America  I  would  hazard  a  "yes"  to  both  ques- 
tions. King  did  make  a  difference. 

Blacks  and  the  rest  of  us  may  not  yet  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  tjeloved  community,  and  it  seems  less  and 
less  likely  that  King's  later  vision  of  a  new  synthesis 
that  would  combine  socialism's  sense  of  community 
with  capitalism's  individuality  will  be  realized  any 
time  soon.  Still  I  think  that  I  would  rather  Uve  as  a 
black  in  America  now  than  before  the  1960's. 

King's  movement  was  not  the  only  cause  for  the 
enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights  and  Public  Ac- 
commodations Acts  of  the  60's,  but  in  a  media- 
dominated  age  it  was  the  most  effective.  The  deliate 
about  the  efficacy  of  the  Great  Society  programs  wiU 
continue.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  indices  of  social 
well-ljeing  of  blacks  are  not  too  encouraging  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  percentages  of  black  children  living  with 


Dr.  Robert  Fallaw 


one  parent,  of  black  infants  bom  to  unwed  mothers, 
and  blacks  unemployed  are  actually  higher  now  than 
in  1960.  On  the  other  hand  a  larger  and  more  self- 
confident  black  middle-class  has  emerged.  A  larger 
gap  has  developed  between  upwardly  mobile  blacks 
and  a  black  "underclass." 

The  difference  after  King  is  that  many  Americans, 
including  most  blacks,  do  not  as  readily  accept  the 
state  of  black  America  as  a  part  of  the  natural  order  of 
things.  King's  most  significant  legacy  is  hope  for  the 
future,  and  confirms  his  own  self-assessment  —  "I  am 
an  optimistic  realist." 

King  was  also  a  liberator  of  white  America.  Does 
any  significant  American  at  this  time  wish  to  stand 
tiefore  the  rest  of  the  world  and  defend  a  legal  caste 
system?  The  results  of  King's  work  have  made  it  less 
necessary  even  to  try.  Roger  Wilkins  is  right  in  noting 
that  King's  grand  moral  stature,  emotional  impacf. 


and  courage  have  obscured  his  intellectual  power.  We 
often  grumbled  at  his  analysis  of  America's 
sometimes  less  than  beneficent  impact  on  the  world, 
but  his  perceptions  could  not  be  lightly  dismissed. 


"King's  most  significant  legacy  is 
hope  for  the  future...  he  was  also  a 
liberator  of  White  America." 


King  was  no  superhuman  saint  but  few  Americans 
in  this  century  have  lived  so  glorious  a  life.  The 
economic  achievements  of  blacks  and  other  minorities 
may  waver  from  time  to  time  but  at  least  the  national 
debate  centers  around  the  extent  of  those  gains  and 
such  questions  as  affirmative  action  and  not  about 
fundamental  legal  rights  and  acceptance.  Much  of  the 
credit  belongs  to  King. 

Dr.  Robert  Fallaw  is  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Studies  Department  at  Washington  College. 
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WC  named  in  college  guide  of    best  buys 


f  / 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 
Washington  College  was 
recently  included  in  The  Best 
Buys  in  College  Education,  a 
guidebook  listing  over  200  in- 
stitutions that  offer  "high 
quality  education  at 
reasonable  cost." 

The  book,  written  by  Ed- 
ward Fiske,  education  editor 
of  The  New  Yoric  Times  and 
author  of  Selective  Guide  to 
Colleges,  and  Joseph 
Michalak,  New  York  Times 
editor    of    education     and 


career  surveys,  lists  both 
public  and  private  schools. 
The  paperback  guide  costs 
$9.95  and  was  published  by 
Time  Books,  a  division  of 
Random  House,  Inc. 

Information  about  each  of 
the  nearly  2,000  institutions  in 
the  country  was  examined, 
and  schools  that  met 
preliminary  guidelines  were 
mailed  questionnaires  for  the 
president,  administration  and 
a  cross-section  of  students. 

The  colleges  chosen  for  the 
guide  show  selective  admis- 


by  DarreU  Jester 

The  W.C.D.S.  would  like  to 
welcome  everyone  back  for 
the  second  semester  and  we 
hope  that  everyone  had  an  en- 
joyable Christmas  Break. 

With  the  start  of  the  second 
semester  the  W.C.D.S.  has 
made  some  changes.  The  first 
change,  of  course,  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Serving  line 
renovation.  This  renovation 
was  completed  during 
Christmas  break  and  we  hope 
that  you  feel  it  is  an  attractive 
addition  to  the  Dining  Hall.  A 
reminder  to  all  students: 
YOU  MUST  BRING  AND 
SHOW  YOUR  STUDENT  ID. 
FOR  ADMITTANCE  TO  ALL 
MEALS. 

The  W.C.D.S.  is  also  proud 
to  present  at  Tuesday  lunch 
and  dinner.andat5yedne5d.ay 


=notes  from  the  kitchen: 

lunch  "The  Washington  Col- 
lege Club"  in  Hynson  Loimge. 
Membership  to  this  club  is 
open  to  all  W.C.  students, 
faculty,  staff  and  invited 
guests. 

Lunch  11:15  a.m.  to  1:30 
p.m.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
Club  privileges  include:  1)  a 
pleasant  greeting  at  the  door 
of  Hynson  Lounge  by  the  club 
host/hostess;  2)  seating  at 
tables  of  4  or  8  with  linen 
tableclothes  and  napkins;  3) 
a  self-serve  salad  bar, 
beverage  station  and  the 
"dessert  of  the  day";  4)  a 
choice  of  2  lunch  plans:  Mar- 
tha's Plan:  the  regular  self- 
serve,  all-you-can-eat 
cafeteria  lunch  with  seating 
in  Hynson  Lounge.  Cost:  Free 
to  Boarding  Students;  $1.60 
for  faculty  or  staff;  $3.75  for 
guests.  Please  pay  at  the  en- 
trance  to  the   serving   line. 


sions  and  a  good  graduate 
school  acceptance  rate,  and 
have  faculties  with  at  least  60 
percent  PhDs.  Other  re- 
quirements were  a  faculty  in- 
terested in  students,  a  quality 
library,  counseling  services, 
small  classes,  a  coherent  cur- 
riculum and  special  op- 
portunities such  as  study 
abroad. 

The  write-ups  of  each  col- 
lege consist  of  statistical  in- 
formation such  as  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  scores,  ex- 
penses,    scholarships,     and 


George's  Plan:  the  self -serve 
salad  bar,  beverage  station 
and  "dessert  of  the  day"  plus 
the  "Chef's  Luncheon  Plate" 
(one  of  the  day's  luncheon  en- 
trees served  and  cleared  by  a 
waitress/waiter)  with  seating 
in  Hynson  Lounge.  Cost:  $1.00 
for  Boarding  Students;  $2.60 
for  faculty  and  staff;  $4.75  for 
guests.  Please  pay  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  serving  line  and 
receive  your  "Meal  ticket." 

Dinner  4:45  to  6:30  p.m. 
Tuesday  club  privileges  in- 
clude: 1 )  seating  at  tables  of  4 
or  8  with  linen  tableclothes; 
2)  the  regular  self-serve  all- 
you-can-eat  cafeteria  dinner 
with  seating  in  Hynson 
Lounge.  Cost:  free  to  Boar- 
ding Students;  $3.75  for  facul- 
ty, staff  or  guests.  Please  pay 
at  the  entrance  to  the  serving 
line. 


financial  aid.  Following  the 
statistics  is  an  essay  describ- 
ing the  academics,  the  stu- 
dent body,  dining  and  living 
facilities,  and  social  and  ex- 
tracurricular activities. 

The  profile  of  W.C.  focuses 
on  the  school's  small  size  and 
says  that  "students  who  want 
personal  attention  from  facul- 
ty members  will  love  it  here." 
Also  mentioned  are  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Prize  and  Lec- 
ture Series,  writing  tutorials, 
the  honors  program,  the 
Senior  Obligation  and  the  ex- 
change program  with  Oxford 
University  in  England.  The 
English  and  drama  depart- 
ments are  praised. 

In  addition,  the  book 
describes  "the  peaceful 
eighteenth-century  character 
of  the  campus  and  adjoining 
Chestertown"  and  the  "ex- 
cellent Division  III  reputation 
in  lacrosse." 

Kevin  Coveney,  director  of 
admissions,  expressed  con- 
cern that  such  guides  "rarely 
get  at  the  real  substance  or 


worth  of  a  college"  but  said 
the  write-up  will  bring  the  col- 
lege recognition. 

"The  great  bogeyman  most 
small  colleges  have  to  face  is 
anonymity.  The  worst  thing 
people  can  say  about  you  is 
nothing,  if  you're  a  college," 
he  said. 

Freshmen  gave  various 
reasons  for  coming  to 
Washington  College. 

"It  was  small.  It  was  a 
private  institution  and  yet  it 
was  and  still  is  cheaper  than 
other  private  schools,"  said 
Debbie  Nahmias. 

Said  Denise  Smith,  "I  fell  in 
love  with  the  campus.  I  like  it 
that  the  school's  small  and 
you  get  individual  attention  in 
class.  It  also  has  a  good 
reputation  academically." 

While  Melissa  Filling  cited 
the  Eastern  Shore  location 
and  Becky  Cox  the  writing 
program  for  their  decision  to 
enroll,  Kevin  Langan  had 
quite  a  different  reason : 

"Parental  influence.  They 
told  me  I  was  coming  here." 


Larrimore's  Store 

Serving  breakfast 
subs  and  sandwiches 
Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 
Chicken 
Chicken  Nuggets 


Kingstown 
778-6022 


Welcome  Back  W.C,  Students 


•>TJJ((nnT    -'11    f^-^llo    (Fill    h\        ■o^t'" 


NeWTowne  Square 

Carry-out  and  Side  Door  Cafe 

Just  75  yards  from  campus 


$4.50  Large  Cheese  Pizza 
FREE      Delivery  9:00-midnight 

FREE      large  Coke  when  you  pick  it  up  yourself 

We  have  a  large  variety  of  Burgers,  Subs,  &  Sandwiches. 
Including:  Hamburger 

The  Original  Newtowne  Burger  —  crisp  bacon  &  white  American  cheese 

Ranch  Burger  —  roast  beef  &  provolone  cheese 

Square  Burger  —  sliced  ham  &  swiss  cheese 

Blue  Burger-  chunk  blue  cheese 

Mushroom  Burger  —    fresh    sautecd    mushrooms    &    white    American 
cheese 

'all  burgers  more  than  1/4  lb.  Fresh  Ground  Beef  served  with  lettuce  and  tomato  on  a  toasted  Kaiser  roll. 

Philly  Style  Steak  —    sauteed   onions,   sweet  peppers   and   mushrooms 
plus  melted  cheese 


features 
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FRANK  RHODES 

Former  WC  Lambda 
converts  cabinets  into  cash 


by  Thomas  Schuster 
Frank  Rhodes  '83  is  one  WC 
graduate  who  has  made  it.  As 
3  cabinetmaker  specializing 
^  replicating  rare  antique 
Inrniture,  he  has  found  suc- 
cess in  a  way  that  most  of  us 
oever  will.  One  of  those  rare 
(idividuals,  Rhodes  works 
(rcn  from  supervision  during 
hours  he  sets  at  a  job  that  he 
not  only  loves,  but  which  sup- 
ports him  as  well. 

"  knew  it  could  work,"  he 
said  while  carefully  chiseling 
by  hand  a  piece  of  walnut 
destined  to  be  the  facing  of  a 
drawer  on  a  reproduction  18th 
century  dressing  table  —  one 
of  his  more  expensive  offer- 
ings at  $3200.00. 

Rhodes  and  his  wife  Holly, 
also  an  '83  WC  grad,  are  the 
sole  operators  — 
simultaneously  juggling  pro- 
duction, sales,  and  delivery 
(unctions  —  of  their  business. 
The  Garbisch  Collections 
Reproductions.  While  his  wife 
operates  the  couple's  shop  on 
High  Street,  Rhodes  is  busy  at 
work  in  his  spacious 
workshop,  located  in  a  con- 
verted dairy  bam  south  of 
Chestertown,  where  he  hand- 
crafts the  chairs,  loveseats, 
tables,  and  other  reproduc- 
tions offered  for  sale. 

The  Garbisches'  were  avid 
antique  and  art  collectors  as 
well  as  Frank  Rhodes'  grand- 
parents. When  the  un- 
precedented collection  of  rare 
furniture  and  paintings 
reached  the  auction  block 
after  the  Garbisches'  deaths 
in  1980,  the  pieces  command- 
ed extraordinary  prices  from 
bidding  antique  dealers  and 
collectors.  The  piupose  of  the 


Rhodes'  business,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  to  reproduce 
those  rare  furnishings  and 
paintings  and  offer  them  for 
sale  to  the  public. 

A  Risky  Venture 

Describing  himself  as  an 
average  student  during  his 
years  at  WC,  the  Lambda 
history  major  said  that  plann- 
ing for  a  career  was  in  no  way 
a  dominemt  concern  during 
his  college  years.  A  person 
who  liked  to  work  with  his 
hands  and  more  inclined  to 
build  a  desk  rather  than  sit  at 
one,  Rhodes  found  his  interest 
in  cabinetmaking  sparked  by 
the  lavish  attention  his  grand- 
parents' antiques  received. 
Upon  graduation,  Rhodes, 
determined  to  undertake  a 
career  in  cabinetmaking,  got 
to  work. 

Although  he  had  little  ex- 
perience in  the  fine  details  of 
the  art,  Rhodes  didn't  let  that 
stop  him  from  committing 
himself  to  the  long  hours  in- 
volved in  starting  his  own 
business. 

"A  lot  of  it  I'd  never  done 
before,"  he  admitted.  Yet  he 
combined  help  from  his 
father-in-law,  himself  a  craft- 
sman, extensive  reading  on 
the  subject,  and  trial  and  er- 
ror  with  his  own 
resourcefulness  and  quickly 
developed  the  needed  skills. 
"It  came  natural  to  me,"  said 
Rhodes,  who  had  long  before 
recognized  his  talent  for 
woodworking. 

Since  he  began  building  an- 
tique reproductions  almost 
four  years  ago,  Rhodes  has 
endured  more  than  one  situa- 
tion which  could  have  forced 


NEW  Projection 
NEW  Screen 
NEW  Sound 
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James  Theater 

Friday,  Sunday, 

Monday 

7:30 

Students  $1.00 

Harrison  Fold 

is  John  Book. 

A  big  city  cc^  A  small  country  bo; 
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"I  knew  it  could  work,"  he  said,  while  carefully  chiseling  by 
hand  a  piece  of  walnut..." 


him  to  close  shop  for  good. 
Besides  the  inevitable 
monetary  toll  due  to  in- 
vestments in  tools,  materials, 
and  shop  space,  Rhodes' 
determination  was  tested  to 
the  limit  a  little  over  a  year 
ago. 

Rhodes  returned  from 
vacation  only  to  find  his 
previous  shop,  a  converted 
bam  in  Kennedyville,  burned 
to  the  foundation.  Thousands 
of  dollars  in  tools  were  lost.  In 
his  new  shop,  Rhodes  keeps  a 
charred  scrap  of  wood  —  the 
only  object  to  survive  the 
blaze  —  as  a  reminder  of  the 
tragedy. 

Surrounded  by  his  new 
workplace  in  Queen  Anne's 
county,  Rhodes  spoke  of  his 
efforts  at  re-establishing 
himself  after  the  fire  with  ad- 
mirable stoicism.  If  giving  up 
the  business  after  the  disaster 
ever  crossed  him  mind, 
Rhodes  doesn't  show  it.  "It 
was  very  tough  to  get 
started,"  he  said.  "I  took 
some  risks  but  it  (the 
business)  is  coming  over  the 
hill." 

Built  to  Last 

These  days  customers  of 
The  Garbisch  Collection 
Reproductions   must   wait  a 


year  for  Rhodes  to  pull  up  in 
his  van  with  their  furniture. 
The  back  orders  are  in- 
evitable as  it  usually  takes 
Rhodes  a  month-and-a-half  to 
complete  most  pieces.  But 
because  they  realize  it  is 
quality  they  are  waiting,  for, 
the  customers  don't  mind. 

Though  Rhodes  may  have 
three  or  four  projects  under- 
way at  once,  quality  is  one  of 
his  ever-present  concerns  for 
one  simple  reason  —  it  is  vital 
to  the  survival  of  the 
business.  A  relentless  |ierf ec- 
tionist,  he  will  often  re-do  por- 
tions of  a  reproduction  Chip- 
pendale or  Queen  Anne  piece 
for  a  reason  not  at  all  ap- 
parent to  the  casual  observer. 
It  may  be  the  fit,  or  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  or  perhaps  just 
the  tone,  but  it  Rhodes  doesn't 
approve,  it  goes. 

When  Rhodes  constructs  a 
reproduction,  he  not  only  uses 
fine  woods  —  such  as  walnut, 
mahogany,  and  cherry  —  but 
he  connects  those  pieces  us- 
ing what  is  known  in  the 
cabinetmaking  business  as 
mortise  and  tenon  construc- 
tion. This  is  the  strongest  and, 
in  many  ways,  the  most  dif- 
ficult joint  to  craft.  Frame 
members  are  connected   by 


THE  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE  FOOD  SERVICE  PflESENTS 

"SUPER  BOWL  CONTEST" 


The  Washington  College  Food  Service  will  again  host 
the  annual  "Super  Bowl  Contest".  The  winner  will 
receive  two  complimentary  tickets  for  Saturday  night 
dinner.  If  you  are  already  on  board,  you  may  use  the 
tickets  to  bring  in  guests  or  obtain  2  lb.  raw  beef 
tenderloin. 


Contest  Rules 


1 .  Pick  score  for  each  team . 

A.  Turn  entry  in  to  the  line  lady,  1  entry  per  person. 

2.  The  entry  closet  to  the  actual  score  wins. 

3.  In  the  event  of  a  tie,  the  winner  will  be  selected  by  a 
random  drawing. 

4.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  on  H/Ionday,  January  27,  1986. 


milling  a  slot,  or  mortise,  in 
one  piece  into  which  tapered 
end  of  the  adjoining  one  is  in- 
serted and  secured  with 
wooden  pegs.  The  completed 
frame  will  withstand  genera- 
tions of  use. 

■When  a  customer  orders**""""  "" 
antique  reproduction  from 
the  shop,  he  or  she  picks  the 
material  to  be  used  for  the 
upholstery  of  the  piece. 
Rhodes  sends  the  completed 
frame  to  a  Chestertown  shop 
for  that  purpose.  He  explain- 
ed that  often  the  furniture 
patrons  find  on  display  in  the 
shop  is  waiting  for  delivery 
and  this  sometimes  causes  a 
shortage  of  display  pieces. 

Photos  of  Rhodes'  work  are 
in  the  store  for  customers  to 
see  in  such  a  situation,  but  he 
feels  that  he  may  often  lose 
sales  due  to  the  shortage  of 
these  prototypes,  as  he  calls 
them.  "People  like  to  feel  and 
touch"  the  final  product,  he 
said.  Although  he  is  happy  to 
be  deluged  with  orders  from 
customers  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  D.C.,  he  fears 
it  may  be  costing  him  money. 
It's  Got  Kverything 

Despite  the  numerous 
obstacles  he  has  encountered 
and  successfully  negotiated 
as  a  small  businessman, 
Rhodes  is  as  happy  as  ever. 
Much  of  his  good  fortune  he 
attributes  to  Chestertown 
itself,  which  he  can't  seem  to 
get  enough  of.  "Chestertown 
gets  it  all  together,"  he  said. 
"For  me  it's  got  everything." 

Due  to  its  colonial  at- 
mosphere, the  long  tradition 
of  Washington  College,  and 
the  well-known  restored 
homes,  the  area  attracts  hun- 
dreds of  tourists  who  find 
Garbisch  Collection 
Reproductions  very  tempting 
items.  And  Holly  and  Frank 
Rhodes  are  more  th  t  willing 
to  oblige  them.  It  seems  they 
couldn't  be  happier  anywhere 
else,  'It's  definitely  ,.he  ideal 
location,"  Rhodes  concluded. 
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fine  arts 


ROY  HOOPES 

Biographer  stays  on  his  toes 


pholobyJ  M  Frafiomeni 

Roy  Hoopes,  Director  of  College  Relations,  author,  editor  and 
journalist,  stands  at  his  desk  and  types. 

=^^^===  upcoming  events 

sisting   of   poems   and   short 
stories.  Chap  books,  a  com- 

Freshman  readina  p>iation  "f  a"  the  works,  win 

^    ho  Htcl-rthn 


byNeURifkind 

Dawn.  The  sun  rises  and  finds  Roy 
Hoopes  standing  at  his  typewriter,  typing 
feverishly.  Hoopes  has  typed  standing  up 
for  over  twenty  years  and  claims  it  helps 
him  think  better.  This  was  the  scene  each 
morning  while  the  College  relations  Direc- 
tor worked  exclusively  on  two  biographies, 
first  one  of  James  M.  Cain  and  later  Ralph 
Ingersol. 

The  two  biographies  represent  a  change 
in  direction  for  Hoopes,  a  longtime  jour- 
nalist, author,  and  editor.  "As  I  got  along  in 
years  as  a  journalist,  I  really  felt  that  I 
wanted  to  do  a  biography.  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  most  interesting  story  is 
the  story  of  one  person's  lite,"  says  Hoopes. 

His  interest  in  Cain  as  literary  figure 
made  the  author  a  likely  choice.  James  M. 
Cain  was  a  controversial  author  of  a 
number  of  best  selling  books  including  The 
Postman  Always  Rings  Twice,  Double 
Indemnity,  and  Mildred  Pierce.  He 
studied  and  taught  at  Washington  College 
before  embarking  on  his  literary  career. 

Cain  agreed  to  give  Hoopes  the  exclusive 
rights  to  his  life's  story  and  twelve  boxes  of 
papers  but  died  before  the  first  draft  was 
finished.  It  was  as  Cain's  biographer,  in 
search  of  the  brick  wall  that  parallels  route 
213  which  Cain  mentioned  in  his  memoirs, 
that  he  first  arrived  at  Washington  College. 


Cain;  the  Biography  of  James  M.  Cain 
was  published  in  1982. 

Hoopes'  next  project  was  a  biography  of 
the  racy  and  often  controversial  publisher 
Ralph  Ingersol.  He  used  much  the  same  ap- 
proach in  this  biography  as  his  first,  but 
was  able  to  check  factual  information  with 
Ingersol  who  died  after  the  manuscript  had  ' 
been  completed. 

Following  the  publication  of  Ralph  Inger- 
sol: A  Biography  in  1985,  Douglass  Cater, 
President  of  Washington  College  and  an  old 
friend  of  his,  asked  Hoopes  if  he  would 
"take  a  sabbatical  from  writing."  and  join 
Washington  College  as  the  Director  of  Col- 
lege Relations.  Hoopes  took  the  offer  and 
began  last  September. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  Hoopes'  mind  that 
the  Cain  biograhy  and  his  position  at 
Washington  College  are  directly  related. 
His  work  at  the  College,  which  consists  ol 
dealing  with  the  media  and  overseeing 
publications,  is  another  change  in  direction 
for  Hoopes. 

In  addition  to  his  current  position, 
Hoopes  and  his  brother  are  co-authoring  a 
biography  of  Rudger  Clawson,  their  grand- 
father and  an  important  figure  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Mormon  Church.  He  is  also 
editing  a  third  anthology  of  Cain's  writing 
but  it  is  in  his  second  floor  office  in  Bunting 
Hall  that  one  will  most  often  find  Hoopes, 
sometimes  standing  and  typing. 


by  Anne  Lindenbaum 
Want  to  uncover  some  new 
talent?  It  you  want  to  be  able 
to  say  "I  knew  them  when...," 
then  you  should  definitely 
check  out  The  Freshman 
Reading  on  Monday,  January 
TTTTirme'EitSraryMDnse  at-8- 
p.m. 

The  students  reading  were 
all  participants  in  Professor 
Bob  Day's  Freshman 
Creative  Writing  Workshop, 
and  have  been  chosen 
because  of  their  superior 
grade  point  averages  in  that 
class.  'This  year's  readers  are 
Mona  Brinkley,  Esther 
Diamondstone,  Chas  Foster, 
David  Healey,  and  Dean 
Hebert. 

All  the  students  will  be 
reading   original   work   con- 


Fri.   24 


7:30    p.m.:     Film    Series, 

Witness,     Norman    James 

Theatre 

11:00  p.in.:  Phi  Sigma  Party, 

East  HaU 


Sat.  25 


9:30  p.m.:  Alpha  Omicron  Pi 
Party,  Coffee  House 


Sun.  26 


7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series, 
Witness,  Norman  James 
Theatre 


I  S-.K  Ae,itbiiiid. 


be  distributed  to  the  audience 
after  the  reading.  The  pro- 
gram, which  should  last  close 
to  an  hour,  will  be  followed  by 
a  reception. 

David  Healey  was  pleased 
he  could  be  selected  for  the 
reading.  In  reference  to  the 
'Creative  Writing  Workshop 
he  said,  "It  was  a  lot  of  work, 
but  it  was  a  tun  class."  Chas 
Foster  summed  up  his  feel- 
ings in  one  word:  "Great." 

Business  lecture 

by  Edward  Talley 
The    Career    Development 
Office  has  seminars  schedul- 
ed   this    semester    to    give 
students  a  chance  to  get  cur- 

^  campus  calendar  i^ 


rent  information  from  profes- 
sionals established  in  their 
field.  The  first  semester  will 
be  open  to  juniors  and  seniors 
majoring  in  any  field,  and 
will  cover  broad  topics  of 
management  expectations, 
student  roles  in  business,  hir- 
ing criterion  for  graduates, 
and  ethical  decisions  in 
business. 

The  first  lecture  scheduled 
tor  January  28,  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  Robert  Sparre,  a 
retired  executive  manage- 
ment trainee  consultant  for 
duPonts  at  1:30  PM  in  the 
O'Neill  Literary  House. 

The  following  lecture  on 
February  21  will  be  given  by 
Washington  College  Alumni 
working  in  the  fields  of 
publishing,  broadcasting, 
advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions. Craig  Butcher,  a  talk 
show  host  for  WDEL  in  Wilm- 


Mon.  27     Tues.  28 


ington,  will  be  present  for 
that  lecture  taking  place  from 
11 :00  tol2:00  in  Sophie  Kerr. 

Mr.  Louis  Sarris,  Deputy 
Director  for  East  Asia  in  the 
Department  of  State,  will 
give  a  third  lecture  on 
February  26  at  2:30  PM  also 
in  Sophie  Kerr  for  those 
students  interested  in  inter- 
national relations. 

Then  on  March  25,  Pinkett 
Randolph,  Chief  of  Ad- 
ministrative Branch  tor  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
will  give  a  lecture  on  the  "Op- 
portunities in  Intelligence," 
at  7 :  30  PM  in  Sophie  Kerr. 

The  final  seminar  on  April  8 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  John 
Flato,  who  is  a  Supervisor  of 
Employee  Relations  at  Ben- 
dix  Aerospace. 

Mr.  Flato,  also  Washington 
College  alumni,  will  talk  with 
students  about  how  to  inter- 
view successfully  for  a  job  at 
7 :  30  PM  again  in  Sophie  Kerr. 

Students  will  be  able  to  talk 
personally  with  all  guests 
after  the  lecture. 


Auditions 


The  Washington  College 
departments  of  drama  and 
music  and  the  actors  com- 
munity theatre  are  col- 
laborating on  a  production  ol 
Threepenny  Opera  (Die 
Dreigrosghenoper)  by  Her- 
thold  Brecht  and  Kurt  Weill, 
Auditions  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  January  28  from  7-9 
p.m.  and  Wednesday, 
January  29  from  4-6  p.m.  in 
Tawes  Theatre.  Call  backs 
will  be  held  Thursday,! 
January  30  from  4-6  p.m. 

No  acting  experience  is  re- 
quired to  audition.  Those  who 
wish  to  audition  should  be 
prepared  to  read  from  the 
script  as  well  as  sing.  Songs 
will  be  provided  or  you  may 
bring  a  song  of  your  choice.  II 
you  bring  a  song  of  your  own, 
please  bring  music  for  the 
pianist.  For  more  informa- 
tion contact  either  Rick  Davis 
(ext.  268)  or  Kathy  Mills  (ext. 
358). 


8:00    p.m.:     Freshman 

Reading,     O'Neill     Literary 

House 

7:30    p.m.:     Film     Series, 

Witness,      Norman     James 

Theatre 


1:30  p.m.:  Career  Lectures 
and  Seminars,  Robert 
Sparre,  O'Neill  Literary 
House 


Jim  is  Back 

Welcome  Back  to  Our 
Friends  at  WC 

The  Promised  Surprise  Is  here. 

Shoreman's  Pit  Beef 


513  Washington  Avenue 

Chestertown,  Maryland 

Phone:  778-2333 

(Located  behind  Mobil  Station  on  Rte.  2131 

OPEN  PIT  BEEF 

SANDWICHES 

BBQ  SPARE  RIBS 


Mon.-Thurs.  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Fri.-Sat.  11  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Closed  Sundays 


—  We  will  cash  checks  - 


featuring 

Lounge  Entertainment 

Saturday  Nights 

Valentine's 
Sweethearts  Ball 

Sat.,  February  15, 1986 

Call  For  Reservations 


sports 
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Basketball  ranks  10th 


bv  John  Bodnar 
The  forceful  hand  of  mother 
nature  may  be  bearing  down 
jnd  (gripping  us  with  bone 
chilling  temperatures  this 
jinltr,  but  it  will  take  more 
llian  just  mother  nature  to 
[ool  down  the  Washington 
College  basketball  team. 
The  1985-86  Sho'men  are  on 
ire.  They  have  compiled  an 
inpressive  12-2  record,  are  in 
inst  place  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Conference  (MAC),  are  cur- 
cnlly  ranked  10th  in  the  na- 
ion  s  NCAA  Division  III,  and 
liBl  recently  netted  their 
linlh  straight  Wild  Goose 
3assic  title. 

While  most  students  were 
lonie  relaxing  during  Winter 
)rcak,  the  Sho'men  cagers 
ivcie  back  at  school  and 
mrking  hard.  They  returned 
Dn  January  3  and  since  then 
lave  won  three  games  and 
lost  one. 

The    victories    came    over 


Salisbury,  96-94,  Johns 
Hopkins,  95-68,  and  Swar- 
thmore,  107-89.  The  heart- 
breaking loss  came  in  over- 
time (on  a  last  second  tip-in i 
against  Catholic  University. 
92-91. 

Though  the  Sho'men  suf- 
fered a  tough  defeat,  senior 
Kurt  Keller  became  the  18th 
player  in  the  College's  history 
to  score  1,000  points.  Keller 
will  be  honored  on  January 
30,  a  home  game  against 
Western  Maryland. 

Other  players  deserving 
credit  for  the  Sho'mens'  suc- 
cess so  far  this  season  are 
juniors  George  Roberts,  a 
guard  who  has  scored  152 
points  this  season  and  was 
named  MVP  of  the  Wild 
Goose  Tournament.  Forward 
Tom  McVan  has  scored  70 
points  and  sophomore  Tom 
Auvil  has  contributed  120 
points. 

The   Sho'men    chalked    up 


their  twelfth  victory  on  Tues- 
day night  as  they  defeated 
Ursinus,  70-67,  to  gain  sole 
possession  of  first  place  in  the 
MAC  with  a  conference 
record  of  4-0,  while  Ursinus 
dropped  to  4-1. 

Junior  guard  Dave  Repko 
and  freshman  forward  Andy 
Bauer  made  key  foul  shots 
down  the  stretch.  Senior  for- 
ward Kurt  Keller  had  a 
strong  second  half. 

Coach  Tom  Finnegan  and 
his  assistants  have  skillfully 
met  the  challenge  of  losing 
seven  starters  in  two  years. 
"I  think  it's  a  tremendous  ac- 
complishment with  only  one 
returning  starter  and  seven 
freshmen  on  the  team,"  he 
said,  adding  "We've  manag- 
ed to  replace  people  in  dif- 
ferent areas  and  keep  winn- 
ing." 

The  Sho'men  will  face 
Haverford  away  tomorrow 
and  St.  Mary's  College  on 
Tuesday. 


Swim  squad  faces  Juniata  College 


by  Stephanie  Milton 

The  Women's  Swim  Team 
vlll  be  competing  in  its  se- 
ond  meet  this  Saturday, 
lamiary  25.  The  women  will 
)e  making  an  overnight  trip 
meet  Juniata  College's 
.quad  in  Pennsylvania. 

Coach  Dennis  Berry  is  an- 
icipating  a  win.  "The  girls 
:ame     back     early     (from 


break)  and  have  been  work- 
ing hard.  We'll  be  ready." 


Juniata's  team  is  as  green 
as  WC's,  however  it  was 
recently  squelched  in  a  tri- 
meet  with  York  College  and 
St.  Francis  College.  Juniata's 
morale  should  be  low,  and 
WC's  hopes  are  high. 


Coach  Berry  is  looking 
towards  Jennifer  Korten  to 
swim  well  in  the  backstroke. 
Against  Salisbury,  Korten 
swam  extremely  well 
although  she  was  suffering 
from  a  chest  cold.  Rhondie 
Overton,  who  qualified  for  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Champion- 
ships in  the  50-  and  100-meter 
(continued  on  paee  8) 


J.C.  Dodd 
Dist.  Co. 

Easton,  Maryland 


wanted 


$60.00  per  hundred  paid  for  remailins  letters 
Irom  homel  Send  seK-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  foi  information/application 
Associates.  Box  SS-B.  Roselle  NJ.  07203. 
MUSICIANS  WANTED:  The  Washington  Col 
legs  Concert  Band  is  lookirig  for  any  in- 
terested musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  for  this 
semester  will  be  Monday  January  27  at  G:30 
p.m  in  the  Green  Room  of  the  Gibson  Fine 
Arts  BuildTng  Anyone  interested,  please  con- 
tact Or  A.  Parcell 

THE  PEGASUS  will  meet  Thursday  auening  at 
7:30  p  m  in  the  basement  ol  MM  Anyone  in- 
terested in  helping  out  with  the  yearbook 
please      attend,      or      contact      Mary      Helen 


photo  by  .1  M  Frafionicni 

Sports:  Sho'men  center  Tom  Auvi(  seems  to  defy  gravity  as  he  awaits  a 
rebound.  Over  the  semester  breal<  Auvil  and  his  teammates  bounced  in- 
to the  Division  III  top  ten. 


classifieds' 


ATTENTION;  E.  Sho  men  living  in  AA  Co 
aiea  Looking  (or  Lax  team  other  than 
Clarke's  Practice  begins  Feb  1.  Contact  Dick 
Louck,  class  ot  '67.  W1301I  495-3958 


personals 


Andy,  we  want  to  adopt  you. 

your  prospective  parents 
Russell,  have  you  found  a  date  for  the  Birth- 
day Bsllyal? 

—yotjr  friends 
Brian  Lang,  will  you  go  to  the  Birthday  Ball 
with  me? 

—your  Teddy  Bear 


The  A-Team  is  not  where  the  action  isl 

K  -  Welcome  back    Indyl  Signed.  J 

Mike.  Welcome  to  WC  -   Susan 

Janet     -      Congratulations)    When    are    the 

triplets  due?? 

announcement 
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Live  Music 

This  Saturday  Night  at  the 

Rock  Hall  inn 

Hear  your  favorite 

Country,  50's  Rock 

and  current  top  40  Hits 

Featuring  the  musical 

wizardry  of  Dr.  Gene  Hamilton 

and  his  arsenal  of  synthesizers, 

computers  and  harmonizers. 


Rock  Hall  Inn  8-12 


Call  639-7141 


B-Ball  dates 


Still  need  3  date  for  the  Birthday  Ball,  or  are 
you  too  shy  to  ask  someone?  tn  the  Jan  31 
issue  of  the  Elm.  there  will  be  a  special  sec- 
tion in  the  Classifieds  lor  this  purpose  More 
into,  to  come  in  the  campus  mail. 


To  place  an  ad  in  the  Elm  Classified,  write 
messages  on  a  piace  of  paper  and  send  It  to 
Sue  OePasquale  or  Bill  Faust  through  campus 
mail,  or  place  in  one  of  the  Elm  -mailboxae 
before  1000  am  Wed  morning  The  cost  is 
$2  00  for  the  firs!  20  words,  and  6e  for  each  ad- 
ditional word.   Please  include  payment  with 


C«  III!  Ski 

Donuis.  Hrench  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies,  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

BreakfastSA.M.lIA.M. 

Lunch  -Soups  &  Sandwiches 
Kent  Plaza.  Cheslertown 

778-2228 
rMon.-Sat.5A.M.-5P.M. 
Sunday5A.M.-2P.M. 
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This  Sunday  should  have  Berry  on  top 

__  ^  »,.      ^^^^^^^^^— ^^^^^^^^^^^"^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^  A  vear  after  that  both  became     of  their  play o 


"The  makings  of  a  poet.  No, 
I'm  afraid  I'm  like  the  guy 
who  is  always  panhandling 
for  a  smoke.  He  hasn't  even 
got  the  makings.  He's  got  on- 
ly the  habit." 

Eugene  O'Neill 
For  Raymond  Berry  and 
the  New  England  Patriots, 
this  Sunday  will  be  the  end  of 
a  "long  season's  journey  into 
Super  Bowl." 

The  Pats  march  to  the 
championship  game, 
however,  was  certainly  not 
poetic.  Before  the  season 
began  almost  everyone 
agreed  that  New  England 
didn't  have  the  makings  to 
even  win  the  American  Foot- 
ball Conference's  eastern 
division,  let  alone  the  A.F.C. 
title.  Those  critics  turned  out 
to  be  partially  correct. 

The  Patriots,  as  predicted, 
did  not  win  the  east.  That 
distinction  went  instead  to  the 
Miami  Dolphins  who  beat  the 
Pats  in  a  thriller  at  Miami's 
Orange  Bowl,  a  place  where 
the  Patriots  have  not  tasted 
victory  in  nineteen  years. 
New  England  was  forced  to 
settle  for  a  wild  card  spot  in 
the  playoffs. 

While  many  teams  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  settle 
for  a  wild  card  spot,  the  Pats 
were  not.  This  team  had  not 
won  a  playoff  game  since  its 
old  A.F.L.  days,  and  so  the 
idea  of  having  to  play  an  ex- 
tra game,  on  the  road,  in  the 
playoffs,  was  not  at  all  in- 
viting: 


playing  the  field 

by    jack  gilden 


Things  looked  bleak  indeed 
for  the  New  England  ball 
club,  just  as  the  experts  had 
predicted,  however  there  was 
one  factor  that  no  one  had 
seemed  to  consider.  Ray- 
mond Berry. 

Berry  is  the  second  year 
coach  of  the  Patriots,  and  a 
man  accustomed  to 
panhandling.  As  a  player  he 
was  an  unheralded  twentieth 
round  draft  pick  of  the  1955 
Baltimore  Colts.  He  came  to 
training  camp  begging  to  be 
noticed.  In  fact,  no  one  could 
ignore  him.  He  was  slow, 
skinny,  nearsighted,  and 
looked  more  like  a  banker 
than  a  professional  athlete. 
Still,  the  coaches  were  im- 
pressed enough  by  his  sure 
hands  and  spartan-like  work 
habits  to  keep  him  for  a 
season  of  benchwarming.  The 
only  decision  that  ever 
benefited  a  team  more  was 
the  one  made  one  year  later, 
also  by  the  Colts,  to  acquire  a 
bush  league  quarterback 
named,  Johnny  Unitas. 

Unitas  had  been  an  eighth 
round  draft  pick  of  the  Pitt- 
sburgh Steelers  the  year 
before,  but  had  been  cut  from 
the  squad  without  so  much  as 
seeing    time     in    even    one 


preseason  game.  When  the 
Colts  contacted  him  he  was 
playing  semipro  ball  with  the 
Bloomfield  Rams  for  the 
staggering  sum  of  six  dollars 
a  game. 

Unitas  and  Berry  were 
made  for  each  other.  Both 
knew  what  it  felt  like  to  be  un- 
wanted. They  conjured 
memories  of  the  kids  in  a 
neighborhood  pick-up  game 
who  aren't  chosen  tor  a  team 
until  after  the  tomboy  is  pick- 
ed. 

Besides  being  unap- 
preciated the  two  had 
something  else  in  common  — 
intense  pride.  With  that  pride 
came  a  single  minded  deter- 
mination, and  a  thorough 
disgust  for  defeat. 

As  a  result  of  their 
similarities,  Unitas  and 
Berry  became  inseparable  on 
the  field.  Long  after  the  other 
players  hit  the  showers  the 
two  men  would  tirelessly  con- 
tinue to  practice.  For  hours 
Unitas  would  throw  passes  to 
Berry  working  to  perfect  split 
second  timing. 

The  hardwork  payed  high 
dividends.  One  year  later 
both  men  were  Colt  starters. 


A  year  after  that  both  became 
legendary  figures  as  the  Colts 
won  the  world  championship 
in  what  Sports  Illustrated 
called  the  greatest  game  ever 
played.  Unitas  and  Berry  pro- 
ved for  all  that  with  hard 
work  and  self-respect, 
anything  was  attainable. 

Berry  has  carried  his  play- 
ing attitude  into  his  coaching 
career.  He  has  infected  the 
New  England  ballclub  with 
heart,  something  that  lacked 
in  previous  Patriot  teams. 
The  players  have  responded 
by  performing  in 
Unitas/Berry  style. 

The  playoffs  have  been  the 
ultimate  showcase  for  the 
Berryized  Pats.  New  England 
has  tieen  the  underdog  in  all 
three  post  season  games  in 
which  they  have  participated, 
which  is  due  mostly  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  lost  to  each 


of  their  playoff  opponents  at 
some  time  during  the  regular 
season.  Still,  the  team  has 
persevered. 

Fat  the  Super  Bowl  the 
Patriots  are  again  considered 
longshots  to  knock  off  a  team 
that  has  already  beaten  them. 
The  Chicago  Bears  trounced 
New  England  20-7  in  the  first 
half  of  the  season,  and  ac- 
cording to  most  they  will  do 
so  again  on  Sunday. 

Don't  believe  it. 

The  Patriots  may  not  tx 
poetic,  but  they  are  panhand). 
ing  tor  victory.  When  theyl 
step  on  the  field  Sunday  they 
are  going  to  show  that  they 
are  the  true  descendants  ol 
Unitas  and  Berry.  They  wU) 
have  the  spirit  of  Sunday's 
past  with  them,  and,  after  all, 
"the  past  is  the  present,  isn't 
it?  It's  the  future,  too." 


Weekend  swim  meet 


(continued  from  page  7) 
freestyle,   should  also  swim 
well. 

WC  met  Salisbury  away, 
Friday,  December  13  and 
defied  the  superstition.  Ex- 
pected to  struggle  to  only  30 
points,  the  aquatics  squad 
rose  to  55,  only  being  upped 
by  Salisbury  by  20  points. 

Dark  horse  Sherri  Duffield, 
who  never  before  swam  in 
competition,   swept  the  500- 


Winter  Clearance 

20%  to  50%  off  on 
winter  merchandise 

Sale  begins  Monday,  January  27, 1986 

Brambles 


MENSWEAR 


DOWNTOWN 
CHESTERTOWN,  AAD  21620 


PHONE 
(301)  778-6090 


and  200-raeter  freestyle.  "She 
just  plopped  in  and  took  off," 
commented  Berry.  This  kind 
of  determination  will  prove  a 
plus  for  the  Sho'women. 
Berry  also  stated,  "Anybody 
can  be  a  star  on  any  given 
day." 

Finally,  Berry  is  elated 
about  how  far  WC's  aquatics 
have  progressed.  "We've  on- 
ly got  kids  off  of  the  campus; 
no  high  school  recruits.  We'v( 
got  girls  qualifying  in  th« 
MACS  and  dark  horses  sue 
ceeding  where  we  didn't  ex 
pect  them  to.  That's  the  beau 
ty  of  this  team." 


NEWINTHEC-HOUSE 


Pepsi,  Diet  Pepsi,  Slice,  Diet 
Slice.  Mountain  Dew,  Coke, 
Cherry  Coke.  Diet  Coke,  and 
Sprite  — oil  available 
cans! ! !  ! 
.Sl/can  $2.49pluitai/6pl(, 

FOR  YOUR  PARTY  NEEOS 

Assorted  Potato  Chips, 
Cheesetwists,  Cheese  Pop 
corn.  Cheese  Pretzels,  Pretzel 
Rods. 

Prices  vary  from  item  to  item 
AND 


Tropicona      Orange      A 
Troprcona  Grapefruit 


SUPERBOWL  SPECIAL 

IN  THE 

COFFEEHOUSE 

Sunday,  Jan.  26,  1986 
3:00  p.m.  till  closing 

Hot  dog  &  Soda  50' 

Come  watch  the 

game  on  the 

large  screen  T.V.!!!! 

Don't  forget  to  try  our  new 
snocksond sodas!!! ! 
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Unnpsctad  flakes  powder  Georga'a  face  aa  he  awaits  his  Birthday  celebration,  only 
three  weaks  away.  See  the  special  eight  page  Birthday  Ball  Planner  for  details. 

Dozens  to  be  displaced 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 


The  closing  of  Minta  Martin  Hall  for 
renovation  for  Fall  semester  of  1986 
will  leave  approximately  70  residents 
"dormless,"  but  the  college  is  seeking 
alternative  housing  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  place  the  students  in  ex- 
isting dormitories.  Renovations  for 
Reid  Hall  are  scheduled  for 
Christmas  and  summer  vacations. 

Gene  Hessey,  vice-president  for 
finance,  said  work  on  Minta  Martin's 
second,  third  and  fourth  floors  will 
begin  in  mid-May  after  students  have 
left  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  January  15,  1987  -  allowing 
residents  to  occupy  the  building  the 
second  semester  of  next  year.  Ex- 
terior work  on  Minta  Martin  will  be 
done  from  May  to  September  of  1987. 

Meanwhile,  work  on  Reid  Hall's  ex- 
terior will  take  place  this  summer 
with  renovation  of  the  basement  set 
for  Christmas  break  of  next  year. 
Reid's  first,  second  and  third  floors 
will  be  renovated  during  the  summer 
of  1987  and  the  basement  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  mid-semester 
break. 

The  construction  will  be  done  by 
Arena  and  Company  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1  million  for  Minta  Martin  and 
$400,000  to  $500,000  for  Reid  Hall.  If 
renovation  falls  behind  schedule, 
work  will  be  reoriented  to  avoid 
disrupting  students,  Hessey  said. 


Among  the  living  alternatives  being 
considered  are  renting  housing  units 
to  be  placed  on  campus  or  canvassing 
the  area  for  rooms  and  houses  off- 
campus,  said  Maureen  Kclley  Mcln- 
tire.  Dean  of  Students.  An  outside  con- 
tractor has  approached  the  college 
about  building  town  houses  that  the 
college  would  rent  for  a  specific 
period  of  time  and  then  turn  over.  A 
decision  is  expected  before  spring 
break. 

Mclntire  emphasized  that  the  needs 
of  the  sororities  will  be  considered 
and  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
have  new  housing  units  reflect 
regular  room  costs. 

"Whatever  happens,  the  housing 
situation  will  certainly  be  different," 
Mclntire  said.  "If  we  work  at  making 
that  difference  better,  then  students 
will  have  fun." 

Student  reaction  was  not  so  op- 
timistic. 

"We've  been  together  three  years 
and  we  don't  want  to  be  split  up 
without  our  consent,"  said  junior 
Laura  Chase,  an  Alpha  Omicron  Pi 
member. 

Chase  and  Jobe  Jones,  also  a  junior 
AOPi  member,  said  that  off-campus 
living  is  inconvenient  for  students 
who  do  not  have  cars,  and  that  alter- 
native chapter  rooms  will  have  to  be 
found  for  the  sororities. 

"I  don't  care  what  they  do  to  this 
place,"  Jones  said.  "I  ju.st  want  a 
single." 


SAB  Proposal  scraps  former 
freshmen  orientation  leaders 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 

The  Academic  Council 
recently  accepted  the  Student 
Academic  Board's  proposal 
to  eliminate  Freshman  Orien- 
tation leaders  next  year.  In- 
stead, incoming  freshman 
will  be  met  by  student  ad- 
visors, designed  to  better 
ease  transition  into  college 
living. 

In  the  SAB's  Report  on 
"Improving  Washington  Col- 
lege as  an  Academic  Institu- 
tion: 1985,"  the  board  claim- 
ed the  advising  process  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of 
disrepair. 

Dean  Baer  simimarized  the 
student     advisor's     respon- 


sibilities: "D  To  provide  in- 
formation and  instruction 
about  the  honor  code  to  new 
students;  2)  to  strengthen  the 
academic  component  of 
orientation;  and  3)  to  provide 
continuity  from  the  orienta- 
tion period  into  the 
semester." 

Juniors  and  seniors  with  a 
3.0  or  better  GPA  are  eUgible 
for  the  program  and  the  ad- 
visors will  be  selected  by  the 
Panel  of  Advisors  and  the  of- 
fice of  the  dean. 

Advisors  will  go  over 
distribution  requirements 
and  college  policies  with  their 
advisees.    Student    advisors 


will  also  meet  faculty  ad- 
visors with  the  freshmen  to 
answer  scheduling  questions 
and  help  with  any  difficulties. 

The  major  difference  bet- 
ween the  former  freshman 
orientation  leaders  and  the 
student  advisors  is  the  com- 
mitment involved.  Advisors 
will  be  responsible  for  their 
students  throughout  the  en- 
tire year  to  offer  both  formal 
and  informal  guidance  in 
academic  areas. 

Regina  Pepper  contributed 
to  this  article. 
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IMewtowne 
Pub  takes 
on  Proc's 


by  J.M.  Fragomeni 
The  Newtown  Square  Pub 
has  recently  embarked  on  an 
intense  advertising  campaign 
on  campus.  The  pub  opened  in 
May  1985  and  is  jointly  owned 
by  Joann  Bedell,  her  hus- 
band, and  another  Chester- 
town  family.  The  campaign 
was  designed  to  boost  the 
usual  slump  in  restaurant 
business  after  Christmas. 
The  carry-out/delivery  por- 
tion of  the  pub  debuted  in  late 
August  and  offers  pizza  and 
sandwiches  for  delivery  at 
moderate  prices.  Bedell 
stated  "I'm  interested  in  the 
college  for  the  business  it  of- 
fers and  in  the  quality  for 
one's  dollar." 

Sal  Scotto  of  Procolino's 
Pizza,  the  traditional 
stronghold  for  college 
busines,  admits  'The 
Newtown  Pizza  sounds  like  a 
good  deal  ($4.50  for  a  large 
cheese  pizza  delivered),"  but 


is  skeptical  of  the  pizza's 
quality.  "We  were  a  little 
slow  Monday  night,"  he  con- 
cedes. Still  confident, 
however,  Scotto  maintains  "I 
make  a  good  product." 

Student  respon.se  to  the  new 
.service  has  been  mixed.  The 
low  price  is  well-received  by 
budgeting  students,  but  the 
offer  is  only  temporary. 

Sophomore  Joe  Dubose 
says  "Newtown's  pizza  is  just 
as  good  as  Proc's."  Other 
loyal  pizza  eaters  claim  "you 
get  what  you  pay  for." 
Several  WC  students  are 
employed  by  the  Newtown 
establishment,  including  Jim 
Reinhardt,  Rob  Alexander, 
Bill  Hock,  Bob  Caldwell,  Dun- 
can Wells  and  SGA  president. 
Chip  MacLeod. 

MacLeod  claims  his  new 
job  "hardly  interferes  with 
the  SGA.  The  time  I  spend 
here  is  former  free  time  -  I 
have  my  priorities  and  my 
employers  know  it." 

Newtown  Pub's  business  is 
great  and  consistent  ac- 
cording to  the  students.  In- 
deed, more  students  are  en- 
couraged to  seek  employ- 
ment. MacLeod  summarized 
the  pub's  progress:  "The 
more  we're  open,  the  more 
we  learn." 
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editorial 


Shattered    hopes 


As  children  of  the  70's  and  80's,  most  of  us  never  ex- 
perienced the  shock  and  disbelief  that  swept  the  nation 
with  the  assassinations  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  in  the  60's.  We've  always  found  it 
unusual  that  our  parents  still  remember  exactly  what 
they  were  doing  when  they  learned  of  these  tragedies. 

On  Tuesday  we  got  our  first  real  taste  of  what  it's  like 
to  feel  stunned  and  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  people  who  are  neither  personal  friends  nor 
relatives.  For  years  to  come  we'll  remember  the  grief 
we  felt  upon  hearing  news  of  the  space  shuttle 
Challenger's  destruction,  whether  we  were  eating  lunch 
in  the  cafeteria,  wallking  to  class,  or  relaxing  to  the 
radio's  music  in  our  dorm  rooms. 

Seven  astronauts  lost  their  lives  on  board  the  shuttle, 
but  most  attention  has  been  focused  on  Christa 
McAuliffe,  the  highly  celebrated  First  Teacher  in 
Space.  The  fact  that  McAuliffe,  a  civilian,  was  even  on 
the  flight,  points  out  that  the  American  attitude  toward 
space  travel  has  become  one  of  complacency.  A  com- 
placency so  strong  that  most  Americans  never  even 
dreamed  that  anything  could  go  wrong  with  the  mission 
when  they  tuned  in  the  T.V.  sets  and  radios  for  the 
launch.  A  complacency  so  strong  that  many,  in  fact,  did 
not  bother  to  tune  in  at  all. 

Current  seniors  were  only  three  years  old  when  man 
first  set  foot  on  the  moon  and  today's  freshmen  had  not 
yet  been  conceived.  For  our  generation,  space  travel 
had  become  a  routine  fact  of  life.  Until  Tuesday,  when 
the  unthinkable,  the  inconceivable  occurred.  And  sud- 
denly, the  innocent  complacency  of  a  nation  came  shat- 
tering down  like  the  Challenger's  twisted  bits  of  metal. 

In  the  weeks  to  come,  discussion  will  focus  on  the 
mechanical  cause  of  the  tragedy,  the  future  of  NASA, 
the  advisability  of  allowing  civilians  in  space.  But  tor 
now,  we  can  only  join  in  America's  mourning  for  the 
brave  pioneers  who  were  lost...  and  realize  that  nothing 
in  life  can  ever  be  take  for  granted. 


Join  the  Elm  adventure 
Sunday  7:30  p.m.  in 
Queen  Anne's  Lounge! 
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opinion 


letters  to  the  editor: 

Student  finds  disrespect  to 
national    colors    intolerable 


On  the  front  page  of  last 
week's  Elm  was  a  picture  of 
a  very  young  man  painting 
the  flagpole  on  one  of  the 
week's  unseasonably  warm 
days.  On  my  way  to  class  that 
afternoon,  I  too  saw  the 
painters  in  action.  However, 
at  the  same  time  I  saw 
something  your  photo  didn't 
show.  Near  the  bottom  of  the 
flagpole  was  the  American 
flag  laying  on  the  ground  in  a 
crumpled  ball. 

I  don't  mean  to  sound  blind- 
ly patriotic,  but  I  don't  think 
that  the  incident  should  have 


gone  unnoticed.  The 
American  flag  is  a  symbol  of 
many  things,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  prestige  of  our 
country.  Throughout  our 
history,  the  flag  has  sym- 
bolized the  United  States  at 
its  best.  Mindless  disrespect 
of  the  American  flag  is  a  sad 
indication  of  the  decay  of 
many  of  the  values  that  were 
once  revered. 

This  incident  may  have  just 
been  a  lapse  on  the  part  of  the 
workman  on  the  sunny  after- 
noon. However,  there  are  ac- 
tually federal  laws  that  are 


meant  to  protect  the  flag.  One 
of  those  laws  is  that  the 
American  flag  should  never 
touch  the  ground,  and  if  it 
does,  that  flag  is  supposed  to 
be  burned.  Some  may  think 
that  such  a  law  is  silly,  but  it 
is  there  to  protect  one  of  the 
United  States'  oldest  and 
most  treasured  symbols.  I 
hope  that  in  the  future,  a  little 
more  care  will  be  taken  when 
handling  the  flag  and  other 
symbols  that  this  college  and 
the  nation  think  important. 

Tommy  Moore 


snotes  from  the  kitchen; 


by  Darrell  Jester 

I  would  like  to  remind 
students  that  the  W.C.D.S. 
will  be  holding  a  French  din- 
ner  next  Wednesday, 
February  5th.  The  menu  will 
feature  Homemade  French 
Onion  Soup,  Roast  Veal  with  a 
marsala  sauce,  Homemade 
crepes  with  assorted  topp- 
ings. Potatoes  Parisienne, 
French  style  green  beans, 
broiled  mushroom  caps, 
French  Bread,  salad  bar,  and 
Naapoleons  tor  dessert. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind 
students  of  the  "W.C.  Club" 
that  is  now  open  to  students 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
Lunch  and  Tuesday  dinner. 
Students  are  encouraged  to 
pick  up  their  meal  from  the 


serving  line  and  then  walk  in 
to  the  Hynson  Lounge  and  en- 
joy their  meal.  Also,  if 
students  would  like  their 
lunch  served  to  them  by  a 
waitress,  all  they  have  to  do  is 
pay  the  niunbers  lady  $1.00, 
and  the  receive  a  token  and 
walk  into  the  lounge  where 
you  will  be  seated  and  your 
order  will  be  taken. 

I  would  like  to  take  time 
now  to  encourage  frater- 
nities, sorrorities,  and  W.C, 
Clubs  and  organizations  to 
utUize  the  W,C.D.S.  Catering 
Department  for  their  carry- 
out  orders,  receptions,  or  din- 
ners. If  any  is  interested, 
please  stop  by  and  pick  up  a 
catering  booidet  from  me. 

Even    though    it    is    still 


January,  sunmiertime  is  not 
far  away  and  if  anyone  is 
looking  tor  summertime 
employment  please  keep  in 
mind  the  W.C.D.S.  We  are 
now  taking  applications  for 
summertime  employment  for 
our  summer  conference  pro- 
gram. The  type  of  work  being 
offered  is  waiter/waitress, 
disliroom,  laundry,  and  serv- 
ing line  work.  If  anyone  is  in- 
terested, please  stop  by  the 
Dining  Hall  office  and  pick-up 
an  application. 

Thanks  should  go  out  to 
Kevin  O'Brien  of  J  &  P 
Brokerage  for  putting  on  the 
Food  Show  on  Wednesday. 

Caroline  White  was  the  win- 
ner of  the  Super  Bowl  Con- 
test. 
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Only  most  self-righteous  feel  able  to  judge 


Academic  freedom  and  the  open  exchange  of 
ideas  are  essential  to  a  pluralist  democratic  na- 
tion. Intellectual  discussions  and  debate  must 
proceed  without  censorship  or  proscription. 


"Intellectual  discussions  and 
debate  must  proceed  without  cen- 
sorship or  proscription." 


Since  no  one  has  a  monopoly  on  "truth,"  only 
the  most  self-righteous  and  sacrosanct  in  our 
society  could  possibly  feel  qualified  to  establish 
the    specific    criteria    necessary    to    "judge" 


Tari  Renner 


academic  lectures.  Consequently,  the  very  in- 
formation of  organizations  such  as  Accuracy  In 
Academia  should  force  us  all  to  realize  that  a 
very  serious  threat  to  our  intellectual  civil  liber- 
ties is  emerging.  College  professors  must  never 
be  subjected  to  the  standards  of  ideological  ex- 
tremists. The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  there 
appear  to  be  far  more  similarities  than  dif- 
ferences between  the  type  of  society  favored  by 
the  "Far  Right"  (such  as  AIA)  and  the 
repressive  Marxist  regimes  which  they  profess 
to  abhor. 
College     professors    have     ethical     respon- 


sibilities to  their  profession,  discipline  and  in- 
stitution. However,  it  is  the  latter  (through  a  pro- 
cess of  student  feedback  and  peer  review )  which 
is  responsible  for  faculty  evaluation  and  not 
private  interest  groups  attempting  to  influence 
the  academic  community  to  reflect  their  own 
narrow  viewpoints. 

Academic  and  intellectual  free  speech  must 
continue  to  be  protected.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  indictment  of  the  present  system  is  that 
it  is  far  less  likely  to  produce  ideological  robots 
than  the  environment  envisioned  by  Accuracy  in 
Academia. 

Dr.  Tari  Renner  is  a  professor  of  political 
science. 


ISSUE 


ChizzyWUmerdlng 
Mendham,  N.J. 
Freshman 

"No,  because  in  an 
educated  situation  all 
points  of  view  should 
be  considered." 


Should  professors'  socio-political  views  be  monitored 
in  the  classrooom? 


John  Koeppel 
Intercourse,  PA 
Senior 

"Uh-huh.  We  gotta 
watch  out  against  all 
them  godless  Huskies, 
Ayrabs,  immoral 
Uropeeans,  Chinamen 
(red),  Preeverts, 
and...,  I  don't  know,  all 
the  rest  of  them  in- 
tellectual Freakies.  I 
say,  it  it  ain't 
American,  it  ain't 
worth  a  dime  anyway. 
America's  the  best. 
Long  live  democracy." 


Ted  Ewing 
Northport,  N.Y. 
Junior 

"I  think  that 
monitoring  professors 
in  the  classrodm  is 
abridging  the  freedom 
of  education.  Burning 
Books  is  the  next 
step." 


Paul  Eichler 
Wilmington,  DE 
Senior 

"I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone's  individual 
views  should  be 
monitored,  especially 
in  a  private  institution. 


by  bill  fassett 


Maximillian  Conover 
Catonsville,  MD 
Bearded    Senior 

"First  it  was  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  now 
it's  freedom  of  speech. 
Why  don't  these  self- 
righteous  people 
rewrite  the  Constitu- 
tion while  they're  at  it? 
Thank  God  I  have 
never  had  to  live  under 
the  likes  of  Hitler  and 
McCarthy  and  I  don't 
like  it.  Why  don't  these 
Bozos  get  a  real  life!  If 
Jefferson  were  only 
alive! 


Keep  personal  values  out  of  the  classroom 


Do  we  need  Accuracy  In  Academia?  The 
answer  is  not  divined  by  simple  argument.  Ac- 
curacy In  Academia  calls  for  regulation  in  the 
academic  community.  Some  regulation  would  in- 
deed be  helpful,  however  too  much  would  be  a 
hindrance.  What  the  academic  commimity,  the 
"we"  that  I  speak  of,  needs  AIA  for,  is  to 
establish  a  set  of  guidelines  for  academicians  to 
follow.  With  a  simple  set  of  guidelines  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  AIA  would  be  able  to  curb  the  excesses 
of  prolific  pedagogues. 

What  sort  of  excesses  do  I  refer  to?  Allow  me 
to  share  the  example  set  by  President  (Saint?) 
A.  Bartlett  Giamatti  of  Yale  University.  Mr. 
Giamatti  felt  it  appropriate  to  lecture  to  the 
freshman  class  of  1981  on  the  danger  of  the  Moral 
Majority.  Now  why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Giamatti 
feels  he  must  impart  this  information  to  a 
freshman  class  at  Yale?  It  leads  one  to  believe 
that  the  next  freshman  class  might  t>e  lectured 
on  the  perils  of  crossing  the  street  l)ef  ore  looking 
in  both  directions,  if  Mr.  Giamatti  thought  the 
students  did  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  Please  Mr.  Giamatti,  keep  your  own 


Duncan  Sterling  IV 

political  views  out  of  the  classroom.  Students  are 
capable  of  formulating  their  own  opinions 
without  such  presumption  in  the  prolegomena  by 
persons  such  as  A.  Bartlett  Giamatti. 

My  own  experience  with  overzealous  pro- 
fessors expostulating  on  politics  involves  my 
former  history  professor  Nathaniel  Jobe.  Mr. 
Jobe  seemed  to  feel  that  a  history  class  which  he 
taught  was  not  complete  without  the  students  be- 
ing reminded  of  the  horrors  committed  by  the 
Reagan  Administration.  Indeed  the  deficit,  the 
arms  race,  terrorism,  the  hungry,  and  yes,  John 
Hinkley's  mental  condition  were  all  results  of  the 
poor  policies  embarked  upon  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. I  will  not  bother  to  comment  on 
such  a  disorderly  mind,  except  to  say  that  Mr. 
Jobe  was  and  still  is  a  faithful  reader  of  The  New 
Republic. 

I  am  not  saying  that  because  we  have  such  opi- 
nionated professors,  we  should  monitor  every 
class,  but  that  it  i5  imperative  for  professors  to 


save  their  political  opinions  for  those  who  wish  to 
hear  them.  The  student  sitting  in  his  class  is  not 
paying  $10,000.00  per  year  to  listen  to  his  pro- 
fessor berate  the  democrats,  republicans,  etc.  If 
Vietnam  is  the  subject  of  discussion,  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  was  good,  bad,  or  otherwise 
should  be  arrived  at  by  the  student  sans  in- 
terference from  the  professor. 


"We  do  not  need  professors 
pontificating...  When  we  want 
your  opinions  we  will  ask  for 
them." 


Certainly  I  do  not  believe  in  all  aspects  of  Ac- 
curacy in  Academia.  However  the  simple  fact  is 
that  we  do  not  need  professors  pontificating  on 
what  they  perceive  to  be  the  kakistocracy.  When 
we  want  your  opinions  we  will  ask  for  them. 

Duncan  Sterling  IV  is  a  freshman  majoring  in 
history. 
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The  three  branches  are 
off  and  running... 


by  Sara  Welch 

The  Senate,  Executive  Board,  Student  Academic  Board  and 
Student  Judicial  Board  had  their  first  meetings  this  week  and 
we're  all  gaining  momentum  for  the  spring  semester. 

Preparations  for  the  Birthday  Ball  are  well  under  way  -  see 
ELM  insert  for  details.  If  you  got  an  invitation  with  $35  per 
couple  -  relax  -  it's  only  $10  tor  student  couples.  Sorry  for  the 
misprint.  If  you  can  lend  any  white  lights  or  want  to  help 
decorate,  please  see  Mona  Brinkley,  Frehsman  Class  Presi- 
dent. 

Other  social  plans  include  the  "Jammin'  Band  0  Boys  to 
play  at  the  Coffee  House  on  Sat.,  Feb.  8,  and  the  Luau,  hopeful- 
ly to  be  held  in  our  new  pavilion.  Invite  your  parents  and  have 
a  ball.  A  spring  semester  Music  Smash  is  planned  for  April  1. 
Mark  Darwin  and  Rick  Cote  are  presently  accepting  voluntary 
surveys  to  choose  the  band.  If  you  have  any  suggestions,  con- 
tact them. 

The  Student  Academic  Board's  proposal  tor  student  ad- 
visors has  been  accepted  (see  article) . 

Chip  Macleod  conveyed  President  Cater's  concern  for 
resolution  of  the  crosswalk.  Macleod  added  that  Cater  is 
aware  of  the  rising  drug  trafficking  problem  in  Kent  County 
and  it  has  been  brought  to  his  attention  that  Washington  Col- 
lege has  not  been  left  unafflicted.  He  warns  that  the  College 
will  not  protect  any  students  arrested. 

The  Student  Judicial  Board  will  propose  amendments  to  the 
new  judicial  system  to  make  it  more  effective  in  the  future. 

Look  for  the  SGA  minutes  on  your  hall  or  attend  one  of  our 
public  meetings  (alternate  Mondays,  7  p.m.,  Sophie  Kerr 
Room )  to  give  us  your  input. 


Overwhelming  response 
to  movie  t/ieatre  debut 


by  Brian  Lang 

"We  got  a  lot  done  on  a  big 
project,"  said  Dr.  Martin 
Kabat,  Director  of  the  Film 
Series.  Norman  James 
Theatre  opened  this  past 
week  to  "the  biggest  audience 
in  the  history  of  the  theatre." 

Among  the  new  equipment 
installed  are  two  new  EX- 
4000P    projectors,     a     fully 

.iplified  sound  system  with 

.rategically  placed  speakers 
inder  the  balcony  and  above 
the  screen,  and  a  full-sized 
screen  which  will  accept  the 
viewing  of  cinemascope  pic- 
tures. Curtains  are  on  order 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  rear 
of  the  theatre  and  around  the 
screen  to  block  extra  light. 

"I  was  satisfied.  I  had  no 
complaints.  I  think  things 
went  fairly  well,"  Kabat  ex- 
plained.    "The    audio-visual 


staff  will  have  to  go  through 
additional  training.  These  are 
professional  machines,  re- 
quiring people  to  learn  some 
new  things.  But  once 
everyone  knows  how  to  work 
them,  everjiihing  should  run 
smoothly,"  explained  Kabat. 

Tommy  Moore,  Student 
Director  of  the  audio-visual 
department,  has  this  to  say: 
"I  think  the  new  equipment 
improves  upon  the  viewing  of 
the  films.  The  projectors  will 
give  us  a  higher  quality  pic- 
ture, enabling  greater  enjoy- 
ment." 

When  asked  if  President 
Cater  had  commented  on  the 
theatre,  Kabat  replied,  "His 
response,  along  with  mine 
depends  on  the  general 
response."  And  the  crowds  at 
the  theatre  have  suggested  an 
overwhelming  response. 


New  faces  brighten  classes 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 


On  a  campus  this  size,  those  new 
faces  next  to  you  in  class  cannot  go 
unnoticed  tor  long.  There  are  twenty- 
seven  new  faces  this  semester,  four  of 
whom  are  new  freshmen.  Twenty- 
three  are  transfers. 

The  new  students  range  from  first 
semester  freshmen  to  first  semester 
seniors.  They  come  from  small  local 
colleges  as  well  as  universities  the 
size  of  small  cities.  Their  former 
schools  are  as  close  as  Chesapeake 
Community  and  as  far  away  as 
Switzerland. 

According  to  Director  of  Admis- 
sions, Kevin  Coveney,  transfers  go 
through  the  same  application  process 
that  regular  students  do.  High  school 
transcripts  and  SAT  scores  are  im- 
portant for  incoming  freshmen  and 
sophomores.  GPA's  of  2.5  or  better 
and  college  transcripts  are  required 
for  transfer  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  new  arrivals  meet  with  Student 
Affairs  once  to  get  themselves  in- 
itiated with  WC.  Despite  their  brief 
orientation,  "transfers  generally  do 
very  well  once  they're  settled  down. 
Most  of  them  do  not  lose  much  time  or 
credit  to  their  degree,"  explained 
Coveney. 


Why  do  transfers  come  (and  go)? 
Various  motives^include  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  school's  opportunities; 
distance  from  home;  inaccurate  ex- 
pectations or  assumptions  about  col- 
lege life;  lack  of  motivation  to  work 
hard;  lack  of  challenge;  size  of  col- 
lege; and  other  personal,  social, 
academic  or  financial  difficulties. 
Often,  students  graduate  from  two- 
year  institutions  and  want  to  further 
their  education.  "Each  story  is  unique 
and  individual,"  noted  Coveney. 

"I  came  here  because  I  wanted  to 
attend  a  smaller  college  and  I  wanted 
to  be  closer  to  my  home  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,"  explained  Kathleen 
O'Donnell,  a  transfer  from  Goucher 
College  last  year. 

Sutu  William  Beck  said,  "I  didn't 
know  where  I  wanted  to  go.  The  State 
Department  suggested  Washington 
College.  I  called  here  and  they  ac- 
cepted me." 

Brand  new  Eddie  Talley  left 
Towson  State  University  for  WC 
because  "It's  a  better  school  -  I  can 
tell  because  it  costs  more.  Since  the 
classes  are  smaller,  you  get  more  at- 
tention and,  besides,  the  girls  are 
prettier." 

Todd  Buck,  a  transfer  from  last  spr- 
ing, concluded  after  a  pause,  "I  have 
no  idea." 


Changes  made  in  faculty 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 
Those  unfamiliar  pro- 
fessors that  appeared  before 
you  last  Monday  stole  in  over 
Christmas  to  join  the  faculty 
at  WC.  Some  were  replacing 
teachers  who  are  on  sab- 
batical this  semester: 

Taking  Sean  O'Connor's 
place  in  the  Education 
department  tor  the  spring. 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Stevens  teaches 
World  Geography,  Principles 
of  Education  and  Educational 
Psychology.  Stevens  lives  in 
Exeter,  NH  and  teaches 
history  at  the  middle  school  in 
his  hometown  of  Rye.  The 
Educational  Sociologist  did 
his  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Massachussets. 
While  his  wife  Judith  and  two 
daughters  remain  at  home, 
Stevens  lives  with  comrade 
Dr.  Charles  Halstead. 
Stevens  taught  here  previous- 
ly, 1974-1976,  before  he  tasted 
the  joys  of  carpentry  and  ar- 
chitectural restoration. 
Enrolled  in  Bob  Day's 
Creative  Writing  class, 
Williams  is  the  former  Dean 


Stevens  hopes  to  polish  his 
poetry  and  short  stories  in  the 
semester  he  will  be  here. 

The  Drama  department  has 
added  Jason  Rubin  and  Leon 
Katz.  Katz,  here  for  just  the 
semester,  teaches  drama  at 
Yale  and  is  offering  Greek 
Tragedy  to  students. 

Rubin,  still  working  on  his 
doctoral  dissertation  at  New 
York  University,  designs  for 
the  Folger  Theatre  Group  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  the 
Art  Director  for  the 
Children's  Theatre  Associa- 
tion in  Baltimore.  On  his  first 
college-level  teaching  assign- 
ment, Rubin  is  substituting 
for  Tim  Maloney. 

Dr.  Colin  Williams  and 
Robert  Danner  both  have 
entered  the  Philosophy 
department,  helping  in  Dr. 
David     Newell's     absence. 


Yale  University's  Divinty 
School  in  Connecticut.  He'll 
be  teaching  Religion  in  the 
West  since  the  Enlightenment 
with  Dr.  Tapke. 

Danner,  a  '73  graduate  of 
WC,  got  his  MA  at  Emery 
University  in  Philosophy.  He 
was  a  visiting  professor  here 
(1981-82)  and  he  has  taught  at 
both  Emery  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  North  Carolina.  Danner 
has  been  an  instructor  for  the 
Gifted  and  Talented  Center 
for  Creative  Writing  in 
Humanities  in  Maryland. 

Dan  Saunders  is  another 
WC  graduate  ('68)  and  he  at- 
tended law  school  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Once 
in  his  own  private  civil  prac- 
tice, he  has  recently  worked 
as  a  district  public  defender. 
Danner  teaches  Business 
Law  this  semester. 


NEWINTHEC-HOUSE 


Pepsi.  Diet  Pepsi,  Slice,  Diet 
Slice.  Mountain  Dew,  Coke, 
Cherry  Coke,  Diet  Coke,  and 
Sprite  ----atl  available  in 
cons! ! ! ! 

.so/can  $1.49plustox/6pk 

FOR  YOUR  PARTY  NEEDS 

Assorted  Potato  Chips, 
Cheesetwists,  Cheese  Pop- 
corn, Cheese  Pretzels,  Pretzel 
Rods. 

Prices  vary  from  item  to  item 

AND 


Tropicana      Orange      & 
Tropicano  Grapefruit 


Jim  is  Bacl< 

Welcome  Back  to  Our 
Friends  at  WC 

The  Promised  Surprise  is  here. 

Shoreman's  Pit  Beef 

513  Washington  Avenue 

Chestertown,  MarylancI 

Phone:  778-2333 

(Located  behind  Mobil  Station  on  Rte.  2131 

OPEN  PIT  BEEF 

SANDWICHES 

BBQ  SPARE  RIBS 


i>flon.-Thurs.  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Fri.-Sat.  11  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Closed  Sundays 


■  We  will  cash  checks  — 


featuring 

Lounge  Entertainment 

Saturday  Nights 
Begins  February  8th 

Valentine's 
Sweethearts  Ball 

Sat.,  February  15, 1986 

Tickets:  $37.50  per  couple 
includes  dinner,  dancing,  tax  and  tips 

Call  For  Reservations 
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"A  Step  in  Time' 


photo  by  J  M  Fraynomcni 


Gym  will  become  a  colonial  ballroom 


by  John  A.  Buettner 
One  of  the  greatest  social 
events  surrounding  the 
Washington  College  campus, 
Washington's  Birthday  Ball, 
is  currently  in  its  last  plann- 
ing stages  in  expectation  of 
its  February  22  debut. 

The  theme  for  this  year's 
Ball  is  "A  Step  in  Time,"  en- 
compassing both  a  step  back 
into  past  traditions  and  the 
ballroom  dance  custom.  This 
Black  Tie  affair's  decor  and 
atmosphere     will     hearken 


back  to  the  18th  Century's  col- 
onial era  out  of  which  grew 
both  Chestertown  and 
Washington  College. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Cain 
Athletic  Center's  gymnasium 
the  freshmen  class 
organizers  plan  to  place  a 
large  mural  of  an  18th  Cen- 
tury ballroom  scene.  To  one 
side  a  gazebo  will  be  placed 
surrounded  by  atmospheric 
props:  little  bridges,  a 
wishing  well,  and  wrought- 
iron     lawn     chairs     amidst 


selected  shrubbery.  To  the 
other  side  of  the  mural, 
freshman  class  president 
Brinkley  plans  on  placing  a 
carriage  or  sleigh  and  a 
moulded  replica  of  the 
George  Washington  statue 
that  stands  in  solitude  on  the 
college  green. 

On  the  walls  of  the  gym- 
nasium, colonial  flags  and 
banners  will  be  hung,  and  the 
tables  will  be  decorated  with 
red  candles  trimmed  in  holly. 
Brinkley   hopes  to  trim   the 


gazebo  and  other  props  with 
white  Christmas  tree  lights, 
but  needs  donations  of  these 
lights  from  any  students  or 
college  friends  who  might 
have  some  to  lend. 

The  food  service  will  pro- 
vide a  midnight  supper  to  be 
served  above  the  gym- 
nasium, and  a  bar  will  be 
located  in  the  gym  itself.  As 
in  past  years,  contemporary 
and  ballroom  musical  enter- 
tainment will  be  provided  by 
Diversity,  formerly  the 
Moonlighters.      The 


organizers  predict  the  affair 
will  attract  some  800  at- 
tendees. It  will  cost  only 
$10.00  for  student  couples  to 
attend. 

Volunteers  are  needed  to 
help  with  set-up  on  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  February 
22.  "I  am  enthusiastic  about 
the  ball,"  asserted  Brinkley. 
"I  think  it  has  helped  promote 
class  spirit  and  unity,  and  I 
encourage  everyone  to  get  in- 
volved with  the  planning  and 
decorating." 


Sequins  are  In 


Finding  the  perfect  dress  or 
tuxedo  really  isn't  all  that  dif- 
ficult. Tie  Elm's  fashion 
feature  telis  you  what's  hot  for 
winter  furmal  wear  this 
season. 


Page  6 


Made  to  order 

Written  for  the  man  among 
men,  this  Feature  story  takes 
a  tour  of  unique  Birthday  Ball 
options  available  in  Chester- 
town  to  the  gentleman  in 
search  of  an  off-beat  yet  ex- 
hilarating evening  with  a  lady 
who  doesn't  mind  surprises. 

Page  10 


Dining  Out 


Chestertown  and  its  surroun- 
ding area  is  filled  with 
restaurants  known  for  their 
waterside  views  and  quality 
cuisine.  For  details  on  prices 
and  locations,  see  the  Elm'*! 
Restaurant  Guide. 


Ball  Advisor 

Just  how  do  you  go  about 
asking  that  special  someone  to 
the  Ball?  Who  should  pay  for 
the  evening's  activities?  Find 
the  answers  to  these  questions 
and  more... 


Pages 
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FASHION 


Shine  is  ttie  buzzword  ttiis  season 


by  Claire  Yaniga 

Borrowed  from  the  past  and  mixed 
with  the  avante  garde.  Both  men  and 
women  are  focusing  their  formal 
wear  around  these  two  ideas. 

Shine  is  the  buzzword  this  season 
and  there  are  many  ways  to  add  that 
little  extra  sparkle  to  your  Birthday 
Ball  ensemble,  according  to  Donna 
McCormack  of  Royal  Formals  in 
Salisbury  Mall.  Women  are  choosing 
the  provocative  look  with  clinging  ir- 
redescents,  such  as  gold  or  silver 
lame  tea  length  (mid-calf)  dresses. 
Men  are  dressing  up  standard  black 
tuxedos  with  sequined  bow  ties. 

For  a  more  subtle  touch  of  glitter, 
Jeweled  stockings  or  gold  or  silver 
pumps  offer  a  chance  to  embellish  a 
basic  black  dress  with  a  plus  that  is 
sure  to  catch  a  few  second  glances  say 
the  saleswomen  at  Vicki's  Bridal 
Wear  in  Dover  Mall.  Evening  make- 
up this  season  is  just  as  dramatic. 
Gold  eye  shadow  and  mascara  or 
"drop  dead  red"  on  your  lips  com- 
pletes the  sleek  look. 

Black  tuxedos  with  white  tab  col- 
lars remain  the  standard  evening 
wear  for  men.  But  for  the  style- 
conscious  who  scoff  at  tacky  plaid 
cumberbunds,  but  wqnt  to  dress 
creatively,  long-tailed  paisley  jackets 
are  this  season's  popular  alternative, 
reports  IN  Magazine.  Top  the  look 
with  something  borrowed  from  the 
past,  a  derby  hat,  perhaps,  and  the 
phrase  "black-tie"  has  a  whole  new 
meaning. 

What?  You're  not  quite  ready  to 
glitter  and  shine  at  this  year's  ball? 
Well,  don't  despair.  A  body  conscious 
clingy  knit  done  in  black  and  fuschia, 
teal  or  royal  blue  is  a  very 
sophisticated  look.  Complimented  by 
black  lace  stockings  in  a  simple  pat- 
tern and  black  tuxedo  flats  this  outfit 
is  understated,  yet  alluring. 


Those  with  a  fuller  figure  might 
consider  a  fitted  bodice  with  a  skirt 
that  drops  to  the  floor.  This  type  of 
gown  appears  in  the  stores  in  bright 
taffeta  and  softly  colored  satin  such 
as  dafney  rose.  A  subtle  yet  sexy 
touch  is  a  dropped  v-back. 

A  simply  cut  sequined  dress  in  red, 
or  irredescent  black  is  an  option  for 
those  lucky  women  with  very  slender 
shapes.  This  type  of  dress,  (knee- 
length,  of  course!)  stands  out  on  .ts 
own  and  works  best  with  very  basic, 
simple  pumps  and  stockings,  said 
Donna  McCormack. 

If  you  have  a  yearning  to  be  a  little 
extravagant  this  year  why  not  wear 
the  season's  hottest  accessory?  A 
feathery  boa  ?!  Any  basic  strapless  or 
spaghetti  strap  dress  is  com- 
plemented by  the  fun  of  a  boa, 
available  at  most  department  stores. 
A  real  fashion  blunder  -  Don't  dare 
teaming  it  up  with  a  sleeved  or  se- 
quined gown.  Bare  is  the  byword 
here. 

Royal  Formal  Wear  Shops  are 
located  in  nearby  Annapolis  and 
Salisbury  Malls.  Tuxedos  may  be 
rented  here  ranging  from  $39-$55, 
with  a  pick-up  on  Thursday  and 
return  by  Monday.  Designer  tuxedos 
range  from  $55-$75  and  include  a 
jacket,  pant,  shirt,  tie,  cumberbund 
and  vest.  Shoes  are  an  additional  $8. 

Also  available  at  Royal  Formal 
Wear  are  sequined  dresses,  knits,  and 
other  formal  gowns  in  satin  and  taf- 
feta. Prices  range  from  $80-$200  with 
an  average  price  of  $125  a  dress. 

The  advertisement  section  in  this 
week's  ELM  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
clothing  stores  which  carry  these  cur- 
rent fashions.  Both  the  mens'  and  the 
womens'  stores  offer  a  competitively 
priced  selection. 


Gentlemen  tired  of  the  standard  black  tux  can  opt  for 
long  tails  in  paisley,  with  a  top  hat.  Women  are  wearing  cl- 
inging irridescent  lame  gowns  with  sexy  v-backs  and 
feathery  boas. 


Scottie's  Shoe  Store 

Shoes  for  the 
entire  family 

307  High  Street 
Chestertown.Md.  21620 

778-4944 


Venez  a  la 

TABLE 
FRANCAISE 

Ic  mecredi 

del2h30al3h30 

Hyson  Lounge 


For  all  your  Birthday  Ball  Hair  needs 

HAIR  PORT 

KENT  PLAZA 


No  Appointment 
Necessary 


Family  Haircutters 
and  Styling 


OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

M0N.,THURS.ANDFR1. 

OPEN  TIL  7:00  P.M. 


SWiN 


231  High  Street  •  Chestartown,  Maryland  21620  •  301-778-2300 

Bed  and  Breakfast  Inn 


Lounge  Opens  Each  Saturday 
Live  Entertainment  by  Dave  Brand 

Your  out  of  town  guests  can 
overlook  the  Chesapeake  Bay 

Special  Washington  Birthday  Rate 

For  more  information  and  reservations 
Call  Great  Oal(  Landing 

Phone:  778-2100 


The  Elm  Advisor 
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No  need  to  drop  a  bundle  to  have  fun 


Q.  As  a  female,  If  I  ask  a 
guy  who's  not  from  WC  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  Birthday 
Ball,  am  I  expected  to  pay  for 
all  the  evening's  activities? 

A.  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion depends  in  large  part 
upon  how  well  you  know  the 
gentleman  whom  you  are  in- 
viting. If  you  asl<  your 
hometown  boyfriend  of 
several  months  or  years,  he 
will  probably  offer  to  pay  en- 
tirely for  dinner,  since  you 
are  already  established  as  a 
couple.  It  would  be  a  nice 
gesture,  however,  for  you  to 
picl<  up  the  tab  for  the  $10  ball 
tickets. 

Things  are  a  little  different 
if  you  ask  a  friend  or  someone 
you  barely  know  to  go  simply 
as  your  escort.  If  he  accepts 
your  friendly  invitation,  that 
means  he'll  be  paying  travel 
expenses,  as  well  as  floral 
and  possible  tuxedo  costs.  Ex- 
pecting him  to  pay  for  dinner 
on  top  of  all  this  is  asking  a  bit 
too  much  from  someone 
who's  actually  doing  you  a 
favor.  Tell  him  from  the 
outset  that  you'll  fund  dinner 
and  the  tickets.  If  he  absolute- 
ly insists  on  paying,  which  he 
probably  won't,  then  go  Dutch. 
Of  course,  an  expensive  din- 


ner isn't  really  a  necessity. 
Put  your  mind  to  work  on  a 
creative  alternative. 


Q.  I've  always  had  a  pro- 
blem with  procrastination  — 
when  is  the  al>solute  latest  I 
should  ask  a  date  to  go  with 
me? 

A.  It's  often  tough  to  get  up 
the  nerve  to  ask,  but  pro- 
crastination sure  won't  help 
your  cause.  Inviting  someone 
less  than  a  week  before  the 
ball  will  probably  result  in 
failure  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  person  might  feel 
as  if  he/she  is  a  last  resort 
since  you  waited  so  long. 
Secondly,  most  women  need 
time  to  buy  dresses  and  get 
their  outfits  together,  and 
men  will  need  the  opportunity 
to  order  tuxes  or  have  their 
suits  sent  from  home. 

Of  course  the  biggest  pro- 
blem with  waiting  too  long  is 
that  your  prospective  date 
may  accept  an  invitation  with 
someone  else,  or  make  plans 
to  leave  campus  for  the 
weekend  since  he/she  doesn't 
plan  to  attend  the  Ball.  To  be 
safe  (and  considerate!),  get 
up  your  courage  and  make 
the  invitation  this  week. 


Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  so- 
meone in  one  of  my  classes  to 
go  with  me  to  the  Birthday 
Ball,  but  I  don't  know  this 
person  very  well.  What  is  the 
best  approach  to  avoid  em- 
barassment  (and  hopefully 
rejection?) 


"It's  often  tough  to  get  up  the 
nerve  to  ask,  but  procrastination 
won't  help" 


A.  Start  by  bringing  up  the 
Birthday  Ball  in  conversation 
casually  finding  out  if  the  per- 
son in  question  has  a  desire  to 
attend  the  event. 

If  he/she  immediately 
changes  the  subject,  you 
might  not  want  to  go  any  fur- 
ther. If  not,  mention  that 
you'd  like  to  go  but  don't  yet 
have  a  date.  Depending  on  the 
reaction  to  this  statement  of 
fact,  you'll  know  whether  to 
take  the  plunge  and  offer  the 
invitation. 


Or,  if  you'd  prefer  to  be 
even  less  risky,  drop  the 
printed  invitation  in  student 
mail  with  a  note  attached, 
asking  the  person  to  be  your 
escort.  If  the  answer  is  "no," 
he/she  can  simply  return  the 
invitation  in  the  mail,  and  you 
can  avoid  the  embarrassment 
of  being  rejected  in  person. 


NEED  A  TUX? 


WHY  NOT  STOP  IN  AND 
GIVE  A  LOOK  AT  OUR  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF  TUX  RENTALS. 

ALSO  WHILE  THERE,  CHECK 

OUT  OUR  WINTER  SALE  ITEMS 

OF  GREAT  SAVINGS 

ON  SHIRTS,  SWEATERS, 

OUTERWEAR  AND  OTHER 

SELECTED  ITEMS. 


Bramble's  Menswear 

Downtown  Chestertown 
r  778^6090 


Q.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
night  of  the  Birthday  Ball 
special  for  my  girlfriend  but  I 
am  limited  in  my  funds.  What 
should  I  do? 

A.  The  best  tiling  to  do  is  to 
turn  to  page  10  and  read  the 
article  on  how  to  design  your 
Birthday  Ball  evening  not  on- 
ly according  to  your  budget, 
but  while  considering  special 
and  romantic  activities  as 
well.  Beyond  that  you  might 
consider  making  dinner  for 
your  girlfriend  in  one  of  the 
dormitory  kitchens.  You  may 
have  to  scrounge  for  pans  and 
utensils,  but  if  you  can  pull  it 
off  and  manage  to 
demonstrate  a  little  ability  in 
the  kitchen,  my  guess  is  that 
she'll  think  a  lot  of  you  for 
your  efforts.  Add  some  silver, 
candles,  and  some  nice  linen 
and  you've  got  a  romantic 
dinner  for  minimal  cost. 
Think  resourcefull  and  you'll 
convince  your  girlfriend  that 
you  care  enough  about  her  to 
do  the  dishes. 


Q.  My  Ixtyfriend  is  travell- 
ing from  home  to  take  me  to 
the  Ball  —  does  he  need  to 
rentatuz? 

A.  No.  At  the  Birthday  Ball 
you  will  find  that  about  half 
the  men  arrive  in  tuxedos 
while   the   rest   are   content 


with  suits.  In  other  words,  it's 
up  to  the  two  of  you.  You 
might  consider,  however, 
that  since  your  boyfriend 
doesn't  go  to  school  at  WC,  he 
probably  won't  be  thrilled 
about  the  idea  of  spending 
thirty  to  forty  dollars  on  top  of 
his  dinner  and  flower  ex- 
penses tor  an  event  that  he 
probably  isn't  over  attached 
to.  I'm  sure  that  the  two  of 
you  can  manage  to  enjoy 
yourselves  sans  tuxedo  and 
he'll  probably  be  in  a  better 
mood  because  of  it. 


Q.  I  know  that  the  Birthday 
Ball  is  a  formal  affair,  but  is 
it  okay  to  attend  with  a  group 
of  friends  rather  than  a  date? 


A.  Absolutely.  In  tact,  going 
with  a  group  probably  allows 
people  a  lot  more  leeway  than 
if  they  attend  with  a  date.  You 
can  dance  with  whomever 
you  desire,  move  from  table 
to  table  and  socialize  with 
reckless  abandon  and  not 
have  to  worry  about  upsetting 
a  sensitive  partner.  You  can 
count  on  other  singles  to  be 
there  in  force  —  one  of  which 
just  might  be  looking  to  get 
lucky  with  someone  like 
yourself. 


/    auid   ^hoe  ^tore 

Complete  Footwear  Service  and  Supplies 

P.O.    BOX    654    -    227    HIGH    STREET 

Chestertown.  Maryland  21620 

PHONE    7V8-2860 


Flowers  by  Libby 

50*  off  on  Corsages 
for  The  Birthday  Ball 

Close  to  campus  location 

778-1220 

r-.vc;  3  -  j-i 

,f?  b-7t  LChestertown,  Md.  21620 
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by  David  Healey 
Dinner  is  probably  on  your 
agenda  for  the  evening  of  the 
Birthday  Ball.  But  where  are 
you  going  to  dine?  Pizza  and 
beer  are  not  quite  right  for 
this  night.  Something  classier 
is  in  order.  So  here  is  a  guide 
to  some  of  the  area's  finer 
dining,  including  restaurants 
in  Dover,  Annapolis,  as  well 
as  Chestertown.  Local 
restaurants  will  be  crowded 
on  February  22,  so  be  sure  to 
make  reservations  soon. 


Chestertown     and 
surrounding  area 


Buzz's 

Rt.     213     at     Rt.     291, 

Chestertown 

778-1214 

About  the  closest 
restaurant  to  campus  that 
you'll  find  is  Buzz's,  located 
on  Washington  Avenue  across 
from  Kent  Plaza.  Although 
Buzz's  is  primarily  a  steak 
house,  the  restaurant  does 
have  a  good  selection  of 
seafood  dishes.  The  average 
entree  price  is  between  $10 
and  $12. 

An  interesting  feature  of 
this  restaurant  is  the  large 
selection  of  vegetables.  There 
are  12  different  vegetables  on 
the  menu  from  which  to 
choose.  Buzz's  also  has  petite 
dinners,  which  have  smaller 
portions  and  are  less  expen- 
sive than  the  regular  meals. 
Diners  will  enjoy  the  casual, 
comfortable,  and  friendly  at- 
mosphere of  this  restaurant. 

Buzz's  will  take  reserva- 
tions for  parties  of  five  or 
more.  Normally,  reserva- 
tions should  be  made  one  day 
in  advance,  but  for  February 
22,  they  should  be  made  at 
least  two  days  in  advance. 


The  Old  Wharf  Inn 
Cannon  Street,  Chester- 
town 
778-3566 

The  Old  Wharf  Inn  provides 


Watch  The  Upcoming 
issues  of  The  f/ffl  for 
even  more  Birthday 
Ball  ideas  and 
advertisements 


casual,  waterfront  dining  on 
the  Chester  River.  Specializ- 
ing in  seafood,  the  Inn's  en- 
trees range  in  price  from 
$8.95  to  $15.95.  A  price  of 
$n.00-$12.00  per  entree  is 
average. 

On  Saturdays,  the  Inn  is 
open  for  lunch  from  11-4  and 
from  4-9  for  dinner.  The  Old 
Wharf  Inn  is  located  at  the 
front  of  Cannon  Street.  It 
takes  neither  reservations 
nor  credit  cards. 


Rolph's    Wharf 

Restaurant 

Rt.  1,  Chestertown 

778-3227 

Rolph's  Wharf  Restaurant 
has  both  a  restaurant  and 
lounge  overlooking  the 
Chester  River.  Colors  of 
brown  and  beige  mix  with 
candle  and  firelight  to  create 
a  soft,  quiet  ambience. 

A  variety  of  dishes  are 
available,  with  seafood,  steak 
and  Italian  entrees.  There  is  a 
nightly  special,  and  a  buffet 
on  Saturday  night.  For  $11.95, 
the  buffet  provides  a  quick, 
no  wait  meal,  while  dinner 
can  be  had  in  an  hour's  time. 

Reservations  can  be  made 
early  the  same  day  or  24 
hours  in  advance. 


The  Imperial  Hotel 
208    High    Street, 
Chestertown 
778-5000 

The  Imperial  Hotel  offers 
French  dishes  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  elegance.  An 
average  entree  price  is  $19.00. 
The  restaurant  serves  French 
wines  exclusively,  and  is 
known  for  its  extensive  list. 

Reservations  are  required. 


Great    Oak    Landing 

Resort 

Handy    Point    Road, 

Melitota 

778-2100 

This     restaurant    and 


cocktail  lounge  currently  of- 
fers limited  menu  dining.  An 
attractive  feature  is  the  danc- 
ing and  listening  music  pro- 
vided by  a  keyboard  musi- 
cian. 

The  Great  Oak  Landing 
Resort  will  phase  into  full- 
time  restuarant  operation 
this  spring.  Meanwhile,  it  of- 
fers special  meals  and 
events,  such  as  a  barbeque 
bar  on  February  22,  and  the 
Valentine  and  St.  Patrick's 
Day  Balls. 

The  resort's  motel  will  be 
open  to  Washington  College 
revelers;  room  and  continen- 
tal breakfast  can  be  had  for 
$50. 


Kitty  Knight  House 
Rt.  213,  Georgetown 
648-5305 

Built  in  1755,  the  230-year- 
old  Kitty  Knight  House 
preserves  a  colonial  at- 
mosphere, with  fireside  din- 
ing and  a  view  of  the 
Sassafras  River. 

Kitty  Knight  House  serves 
seafood,  steak,  and  veal.  The 
average  entree  price  is  $12.00. 
An  outstanding  feature  of  this 
restaurant  is  that  it  gives  a 
10%  discount  to  all 
Washington  College  students. 

Reservations  can  be  made 
24  hours  in  advance.  Kitty 
Knight  House  is  located  15 
miles  north  of  Chestertown  on 
Rt.  213. 


Dover,  Delaware 
(About    45    minutes 
from  Chestertown) 


The  Dinner  Bell  Inn 
121  South  State  Street, 
Dover 
302-678-1234 

The  Dinner  Bell  Inn  offers 
several  opportunities  to  its 
diners.  There  is  the  cocktail 
lounge  with  cozy,  secluded 
booths,  where  a  pianist  will 
enterain  from  7:30  p.m.  until 
closing.     Also,     rooms     are 


Kitty  Knight ^ouse 

ON  THE  SASSAFRAS  GEORGETOWN,  MARYLAND 

648-5305 

February  22,  In  Honor  of  your  Birthday  Ball 
Celebration,  We  Are  Offering  a  10%  Dis- 
count on  all  Dinners  to  Washington  College 
Students,  with  Presentation  of  Student  I. D. 
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and  GREENHOUSES 


Birthday  Ball 
Corsages  and  Boutonnieres 

15%  off  to 

students 

with  this  ad 

and  ID 


We  have  Balloon  Bouquets 

50  different  designs 

in  sizes  from  mini  to  large  3  ft.  helium. 

"A  trip  to  Elburn  's  is  worth  it  for  their  low  prices  and  high  quality 

778-2200 


RESTAUR] 


Choose  the  ati 
and  entrees  tha 


—Rustic  Inn— 

for  a  warm,  elegant  atmosphere, 

perfect  for 

pre-Birthday  Ball  Dining 

Ourslogan  is: 

The  finest  food  and  service 

on  ttie 

Eastern  Shore 

Cocktails  -  Lunch  -  Dinner 


Easton  820-8212 

Talbottown  Shopping  Center 

2  blocks  north  of  the  Tidewater  inn 

Annapolis  224-2626 
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'phere,  prices. 


available  for  large  parties  of 
12  or  20.  A  glass-enclosed 
garden  within  the  main  din- 
ing room  creates  a  pleasant 
atmosphere. 

Specialties  are  crab  im- 
perial, spare  ribs,  and  prime 
rib.  Many  enjoy  this 
restaurant  because  it  offers  a 
rarely  served  vegetable  — 
rhubarb.  The  prices  range 
from  $7.95  for  chicken  and 
dumplings  to  $18.95  for 
lobster  tail.  The  average  en- 
tree price  is  $13.00.  On  Friday 
and  Saturday  night  there  is  a 
raw  bar  (raw  clams,  oysters, 
cold  steamed  shrimp)  for 
$10.95,  or  $2.95  with  the  pur- 
chase of  an  entree.  An  all- 
you-can-eat  seafood  buffet  is 
available  Friday  evenings  for 
$14.95. 

The  Dinner  Bell  Inn  will 
take  reservations. 


W.T.  Smithers 
Restaurant 

140  South  State  Street, 
Dover 
302-674-8875 

W.T.  Smithers  I  Restaurant  has 
informal,  Annapolis-style  din- 
ing different  from  what  is 
normally  found  in  Dover.  It  is 
located  in  a  large,  windowy 
house  that  dates  from  1860. 

Offering  seafood  and  steak 
dishes,  the  restaurant's 
average  entree  price  is  bet- 
ween $12  and  $14.  Lunches 
consist  of  salads,  sandwiches, 
and  soups.  Fresh,  uncanned 
foods  are  the  standard. 

W.T.  Smithers  will  take 
reservations  one  day  in  ad- 
vance. 


The  Iron  Gate  Inn 
Rt.  113,  Dover 
302-678-9666 

Seafood  is  the  specialty  of 
this  casual  inn.  Also,  the  Iron 
Gate  Inn  claims  to  have  the 
best  prime  rib  around.  En- 
trees are  priced  from  $9.75  to 
$18.00,  with  an  average  price 
of  $11.00  to  $12.00. 

The  inn  is  located  on  the  left 
side  of  Rt.  113  south,  between 
the  Dover  Air  Force  Base  and 
the  Blue  Hen  Mall.  Reserva- 
tions can  be  made  one  week  in 
advance. 


Nuts 

1068  South  state  Street, 

Dover 

302-678-0988 

An  interior  of  brass  and 
black  leather  creates  a 
Mediterranean  effect  in  this 
restaurant,  with  a  subdued, 
quiet,  and  dim  atmosphere. 
There  is  a  small,  unique 
lounge  with  live  piano  music. 

Nuts  specializes  in  beef, 
and  boasts  of  its  prime  rib. 
Fresh  seafood,  fresh  veal, 
and  gourmet  dishes  are  also 
served.  The  average  entree 
price  is  $12.50. 

Reservations  can  be  made 
in  advance. 


Annapolis 

(About  1  hour  from 

Chestertown) 
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The  Harbor  House 
City  Dock,  Annapolis 
268-0771 

Popular  attractions  at  this 
restaurant  are  its  window 
tables  overlooking  the  An- 
napolis Harbor.  The  at- 
mosphere of  this  restaurant  is 
hvely  and  friendly.  There  is 
no  dress  code. 

Harbor  House  serves  both 
seafood  and  steak,  with  fresh 
fish  every  day.  No  reserva- 
tions are  needed.  The 
restaurant  operates  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 


The  Chart  House 

300  Second  Street,   An- 

napoUs 

268-7166     or     269-6992 

(Baltimore  area) 

This  restaurant  is  right  on 
the  water,  overlooking  the 
Annapolis  Harbor.  It  has  a 
beautiful  atmosphere  filled 
with  plants,  teak  wood,  and 
model  ships. 

The  Chart  House 
specializes  in  seafood  and 
steak,  with  entrees  priced 
from  $6.95  to  $21.95.  The 
average  entree  price  is  $14.00. 

One  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  Chart  House  is 
its  lounge,  with  radiant 
fireplace  and  harbor  view.  An 
added  plus  is  access  for  the 
handicapped. 

The  Chart  House,  once  a 
boat  house,  was  converted  in- 
to a  restaurant  six  years  ago. 
Its  size  makes  it  ideal  for 
large  parties. 

No  reservations  are  need- 
ed. 


e  right  for  you. 


Anthony's 

Flowers  and  Landscaping 


Full  line  of  Corsages 
for  The  Birthday  Ball 


10%  discount  to  all 

Washington  College  Students 
on  orders  placed  by  February  20 


778-2525 


located  on  Rt.  213  •  2/10 
South  of  bridge 


cSimcn^ 

\^  bridal  shoppe 


features  over  1,000  newly  arrived 
1986  gowns,  including 
Gunne  Sax  and  Nadine 


Tuxedos  by  After  Six, 

Bill  Bless  and  Pierre  Cardin, 

measured  for  a  perfect  fit. 


OJimwj 


always 
an  elegant  choice 


215  Loockerman  Street 
Downtown  Dover 

Hours:  M-F  10-8 
Sat.  10-6 
Sun.  12-4 

Phone:  (302)678-8160 
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A  gentleman's  guide  to  the  perfect  evening 


by  Thomas  Schuster 

Soon,  gentlemen,  we  will  begin 
gearing-up  for  the  Birthday  Ball.  Yet 
many  of  us,  too  many,  will  inevitably 
drift  into  a  cynical  state  of  mind 
associated  with  this  time  of  year. 
Sure,  laying  down  all  that  cash  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  But  that's  not 
all. 

Simply  put,  the  whole  event  has 
become  too  predictable.  On  February 
22,  most  of  us  plan  to  pin  identical  cor- 
sages on  our  dates,  sip  the  same  anti- 
freeze we  call  champagne,  jam  into  a 
few  select  restaurants,  and  show-up 
at  Cain  gymnasium  in  one,  giant, 
mob.  Most  of  us  will  masterfully 
manage  to  drown  ourselves  in  a  sea  of 
ordinariness  like  so  many  tuxedoed 
lemmings.  It  is  this  that  we  dread. 

Luckily,  for  those  of  us  who  find 
lemming  status  unappealing,  or 
worse,  such  a  fate  is  easily  avoided. 
For  the  man  with  a  taste  for  the  uni- 
que, the  custom-designed  Birthday 
Ball  evening  is  the  way  not  only  to  re- 
tain the  magic  of  the  event  and  be  dif- 
ferent, but  to  pull  it  off  with  a  certain 
class  and  style. 

The  following  Birthday  Ball 
possibilities  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways 
you  can  give  the  occasion  a  new 
meaning,  avoid  the  hordes  in  the  local 
restaurants,  and  keep  yourself  from 
forgetting  that  the  whole  point  of  the 


affair  is  to  have  a  good  time.  And 
some  of  these  options  may  help  you 
have  a  good  time  indeed. 

Tanned  and  Trimmed 
All  of  us,  at  different  levels,  have  a 
strange  fettish  for  all  the  sharply 
dressed,  formalized  indulgence  that 
goes  with  an  occasion  like  the  Birth- 
day Ball.  If  your  level  of  anticipation 


better  way  to  mercilessly  drive  your 
stunning  date  into  an  unprecedented 
carnal  frenzy? 

Single  sessions  go  for  $6.00,  but  if 
you  suspect  that  your  color  resembles 
Andy  Warhol's  more  than  Don 
Johnson's,  one  session  won't  cut  it. 
Best  go  with  ten  sessions  for  $45.00. 
The  proprietors  suggest  one  session 


"Most  of  us  will  masterfully 
manage  to  drown  ourselves  In 
a  sea  of  ordinariness  like  so 
many  tuxedoed  lemmings. 

It  Is  this  that  we  dread, . " 


is  higher  than  most,  perhaps  you'd 
like  to  begin  preparing  now  for  a 
knock-out  debut  on  the  22nd. 

At  Emily  Hairdresser,  south  of 
Chestertown  on  Rt.  213,  you  can  buy 
anywhere  from  one  to  ten  tanning 
salon  sessions  —  a  sure  way  to  acquire 
that  exotic,  Mediterranian  look.  What 
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Tho  wine  and  champagne  rack  in  the  Ambrotia  Gourmet  shop  on  Crois  Street  holda 
numerous  selections  that  are  appropriate  for  an  affair  such  as  the  Birthday  Bail. 


every  day  for  ten  days,  at  which  point 
you  should  be  brown  enough  to  have 
them  drooling  on  your  sleeve.  Go  back 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  maintain  your 
new  skin  shade  until  the  big  night. 

These  folks  also  offer  a  $5.00 
manicure  and  hair  styling  so  you  can 
get  rid  of  those  chewed-up  cuticles 
and  get  the  hair  out  of  your  eyes.  If 
you  are  a  borderline  slob  and  look  like 
you  live  in  a  closet  for  much  of  the 
year,  this  place  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  impressing  your 
date  or  scaring  her  off. 

The  Gourmet  Dinner 
The  Unusual  Alternative 

If  crowd  scenes  in  restaurants  ruin 
your  appetite  and  romantic  twosomes 
in  private  are  more  your  speed,  then 
you  may  find  a  friend  at  Ambrosia 
Catering,  located  in  town  on  Cross 
Street.  These  folks  are  purveyors  of 
everything  from  complete  gourmet 
dinners,  fine  wines  and  champagnes, 
to  your  favorite  cheese  or  pate. 

The  biggest  advantage  they  offer  to 
the  Birthday  Ball  goers  is  that  they 
will  serve  you  and  a  date  a  made-to- 
order  gourmet  dinner  in  the  privacy 
of  your  room,  bed,  car,  or  just  about 
anywhere  you  want.  You  can  go  the 
Unen  and  silver  route  or  eat  your 
poached  salmon  out  of  a  styrofoam 
container. 

One  dinner  option  for  two  offered  by 
Ambrosia  includes  Artichokes 
Vinaigrette,  Poached  Salmon  with 
raspberry  buerre  blanc.  Wild  Rice 
Pilaf,    Braised    Vegetable    Medley, 


Strawberries  au  Grand  Mariner, 
Petits  Fours,  and  champagne  -  all  at 
a  price  equal  to  what  you'd  pay  for  a 
dinner  out. 

If  you've  goirlimited  funds  to  spend 
on  a  culinary  orgy  the  night  of  the 
Ball,  give  the  folks  at  Ambrosia 
Catering  a  call  (778-0055).  and  say: 
"This  is  what  I  can  spend.  What  can 
you  do  for  me?"  They  will  arrange, 
prepare,  and  deliver  a  dinner  that 
ought  to  leave  some  change  in  your 
pocket. 

Parties  and  the 
Breakfast  Option 

If  entertaining  friends  at  your  own 
private  gathering  is  your  thing.  Am- 
brosia will  provide  you  and  your 
guests  with  various  crackers, 
cheeses,  and  other  sundry  hors 
d'oeuvres  —  everything  from  Sausage 
Quiche  Squares  at  $7.50  per  25  to  Crab 
Balls  at  $20.00  per  25  -  in  addition  to 
wines  and  champagnes  across  the 
price  range.  No  anti-freeze  here, 
thank  you. 

Also  available  is  a  catered 
breakfast  in  bed  for  the  morning  after 
the  Ball.  For  the  extravagant  folks 
out  there,  this  would  be  a  great  way  to 
live  it  up  into  the  next  day.  Ambrosia 
offers  their  well-known  lox  and  bagels 
with  this  package.  This  one  could 
really  be  an  ace  up  your  sleeve  if  you 
consider  yourself  a  suave  ladies  man. 
It  could  also  get  you  orange  juice  in 
the  face.  Your  call,  friend. 

Remember  that  the  people  at  Am- 
brosia need  your  order  as  much  in  ad- 
vance as  possible.  Realize  that  they 
can't  throw  a  classy  dinner  into  a  piz- 
za oven  and  deliver  it  twenty  minutes 
later.  Allow  at  least  a  week. 

Tails,  Top  Hat,  and  Cane 

Who  wants  to  be  just  another  black 
jacket  in  a  crowd  of  tuxedos?  Rich 
Brambles  offers  as  part  of  their  tux- 
edo rental  business  the  option  of  a  tail- 
ed jacket  along  with  matching  pants 
and  the  normal  accessories  in  black, 
gray,  or  ivory  for  $47.50.  Even  though 
tails  alone  will  elevate  you  to  a  higher 
plane  of  formality,  the  bold  dresser 
can  take  it  a  step  further. 

Shelling-out  an  extra  $35.00  will  get 
you  a  pair  of  matching  gloves,  a  cane, 
and  a  top  hat  —  all  of  which  are  yours 
to  keep  after  the  Ball. 

The  beauty  of  designing  a  special 
evening  on  the  22nd  for  you  and  yours 
is  the  wide  range  of  possibilities  it  can 
encompass.  High  cost  and  obscene  ex- 
travagance, low  cost  and  dinner  in 
your  room,  or  middle  of  the  road  -  the 
choice  is  yours.  All  you  need  is  a  little 
imagination. 


Make  it  to  the 
Birthday  Ball 
in  one  piece. 

Don't  drink 
and  drive. 

The  Elm  Staff 


Complete  Hair  Care 

10  Visits  for  $40.00 
or  $75.00  unlimited  until  March  15 


...to  a  year 'round,  beautiful  tan! 

Our  SunTana  SunSystem  guarantees  you  a  glorious,  radiant  tan  that 
you  can  keep  all  year  long.  A  tan  you  achieve  with  soft,  comfortable 
and  SAFE  U.V.A.  light  and  without  all  the  burning,  peeling  and  flaking 
you  get  in  natural  sunlight.  Our  SunSystem  is  GUARANTEED  to  Ian 
anyone  who  tans  in  the  sun. ..while  you  relax  in  cool  comfort. 

We'd  like  to  tell  you  more  about  this  exciting  new  way  to  tan.  A 
single  visit  will  convince  you. 


The  Beauty  Lounge 

'  Phone:  778-2635 

'>  jMldtown  Mat) 
Chestertown.  Mb  2TS20 


Callus 

or 
come 

}r 
today... 


>  Reservations  Accepted 


•  MasterCard 


f 


ROLPH'S  WHARF 
RESTAURANT 

778-3227 

Marina 
Country  Inn 


Thursday 

STEAMED  SHRIMP 
Ail  you  can  eat  $8.95 

6:00-9:00 


Saturday 

BUFFET:  Including  salad, 

oyster  on  the  half  shell, 

main  entrees  and  desserts 

All  you  can  eat  $11.95 

5:30-9:30 

•NO  WAITING  WITH  BUFFET 


Coming  Soon: 

Eastern  Shore  Crab  Feast 


Maite  a  right  off  213  onto  Rolph's  Wharf  Road-  Right  after  bowling  lanes 
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DIvBnfty,  formerly  the  Moonllghtart,  will 
once  asaln  take  their  seata  at  the  head  of 
the  Cain  Gymnasium  on  February  22  to  pro- 
vide guests  with  e  wide  veriety  of  lively 
dance  numbers.  Band  members  say  that 
their  music  encompasses  a  range  of  styles 
that  will  eppeal  not  only  to  older  dancers, 
but  to  younger  ones  as  wall. 


ptii'tc  by  J  M  h'r.'motneiii 


Swingin'to  Big  Band  sounds 


photo  by  J.  M.Freuoment 


by  Kim  Harb 

What  would  the  Washington 
College  Birthday  Ball  be 
without  a  big  band?  For  the 
past  few  years,  such  enter- 
tainment has  become  a  vital 
part  of  this  annual  celebra- 
tion. Consequently,  for  the 
sixth  year  in  a  row,  "Diversi- 
ty" will  be  playing  at  the  Ball. 

There  are  some  people  out 
there  right  now  who  are  shak- 
ing their  heads  in  disbelief  as 
they    read    this.    They    are 


positive  that  no  group  calling 
itself  "Diversity"  appeared 
here  last  year.  Well,  those 
people  are  right.  But,  "Diver- 
sity was  here.  It  performed 
under  its  old  name; 
"Moonlighters." 

The  band  went  through  a 
reorganization  last  year. 
Bandleader  Fran  Asti 
described  the  change  as  "a 
successful  effort  to  offer 
more  contemporary  music, 
while  still  offering  selections 


College  Heights  Barber  Shop 

Open  Monday  thru  Saturday 
Close  to  Campus 

507  Washington  Avenue 

778-1097 


robert 


pennington 


CMbSIERIOWN 
77B62n 


fiOCKVILLE 
8?  1  0992 


Ph.  778-2686 


EMILY  HARIDRESSER 

Rt.  213,  Chestertown,  Md.  21620 
Across  From  Bowling  Lanes 


START  YOUR  SUMMER  TAN! 

$45  for  10  Sessions 
$25  for  5  Sessions 
$6  each 
In  Our  Suntana  Bed 


Open  6  days  a  week 


COMPLIMBNTARY  GLASS  OF  WINE 

With  the  Purchase  of /.ny  Regular  Dinner  S  Proper  I.D. 

STEAKS  •  SEAFOOD  •  COCKTAILS 

BUFFET  EVERY  SUNDAY  12-5 
HAPPY  HOUR -DAILY  4:30-6 

AIR  TAXI  SERVICE  AVAILABLE 
SCHEELER  FIELD 


,'S 

RESTAURANT 
CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


778-1222 

Rt.213&291  (COUPON  BEOUIBEOJ 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

Enjoy  Waterfront  Dining 
Located  at  the  foot  of  Cannon  Street 

Chestertown,  Md. 

(301)  778-3566 


to    those    over    the    age    of 
twenty-one." 

Asti  added  that  the  name 
change  seemed  perfectly 
natural,  considering  the 
diverse  selections  of  music 
the  band  now  plays. 
"Moonlighters'  seemed  a  bit 
outdated,  and  we  wanted 
something  different  and  ex- 
citing," he  explained. 

He  started  the  band  in  1969. 
It  is  still  composed  of  fifteen 
instruments,  but  it  has 
undergone  numerous 
changes,  including  the  addi- 
tion of  several  new  musi- 
cians. As  a  whole,  the  group  is 
now  at  its  best. 

As  to  playing  the  Birthday 
Ball,  he  couldn't  be  happier. 
Asti  and  his  band  consider  it 
the  highlight  of  the  whole 
year.  This  is  because  of  the 
good  humor  and  reception  of 
the  college  community.  The 
audience  always  seems  to  en- 
joy itself.  Not  only  do  the 
older  set  try  their  hand  at  to- 
day's music,  but  the  students 
also  get  out  there  for  the  old 
swing  tunes. 

This  never  ceases  to  amaze 
the  band.  A  few  years  ago,  it 
became  almost  comical.  The 
musicians  were  playing  some 
older  songs.  But,  the  older 
dancers  were  unable  to  get 
out  on  the  floor  because,  as 
Asti  put  it,  "The  kids  had 
taken  over." 

Dean     Mclntire     is     also 

delighted  with  the  success  the 

Continued  on  page  12 


C<iin  Sk' 

Donuts,  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls,  Pies.  Cookies, 

Special  Occasion  Calces  On  Order. 

Breakfast  5  A.M.  ■  1 1  A.M. 

Lunch  •  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza,  Chestertown 

778-2228 

fMon.-Sat.  5A.M.-5P.M. 

Sunday  5  A.M.-2P.M, 
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Dancing  the  special 
nighit  away ... 


Continued  from  page  11 
band  has  had  at  the  ball.  Last 
year,  it  was  enjoyable  for  the 
alumni,  as  well  as  the 
students.  "Although  designed 
as  a  community  dance  for  the 
college,  the  students  always 
have  a  good  time,"  she  reaf- 
firmed. 

Mclntire  recalls  how 
"Diversity"  became  a  tradi- 
tion at  the  ball.  After  they 
played  for  another  college 
event,  everyone  raved  about 
them.  The  Administration 
recognized  that  they  were  for- 
tunate to  get  a  local  group 
that  played  such  high  quality 
music.  She  added  that  she  is 
pleased  that  the  band  is  a  part 
of  the  tradition,  and 
"wouldn't  miss  it." 

Mackey  Streit,  Alumni 
Director,  commented  on  the 


group,  which  has  some  new 
members,  among  them  its 
first  female  musician. 
"  'Diversity'  truly  lives  up  to 
its  name  -  it  plays  music 
which  covers  five  decades, 
and  is  enjoyable  to  all." 

As  proof  of  this,  "Diversi- 
ty" plans  to  play  selections 
such  as  "In  the  Mood," 
"Moonlight  Serenade,"  "Get- 
ting Sentimental,"  and  "One 
O'clock  Jump,"  as  well  as: 
"Endless  Love,"  "The 
Rose,"  "Torn  Between  Two 
Lovers,"  "Time  After  Time," 
"Dancin'  in  the  Streets," 
"Glory  Days,"  "Pink 
CadUlac,"  and  "Old  Time 
Rock  and  Roll." 

As  Asti  said,  it  will  be  the 
highlight  of  the  year. 


Get  your  axes! 
Cherry  pie! 
Wooden  teeth! 


classifieds 


wanted 


UO.OO  par  hundrad  paid  lor  tamailing  leiiatn 
from  homel  Sond  aolf-nddrasaod.  stompad 
onvelopo  for  <nf  ormatlan/nppllcollon 
Asaociatos.  Box  96  B,  Rosalia.  NJ  07203 
MUSICIANS  WANTED:  The  WC  Concort  Band 
Is  looking  lor  any  Intereslod  mualclana  Tho 
band  rahearsos  Mondoy  ovonlnga  ot  6:30  p.m 
In  the  Grean  Room  of  the  Finn  Ana  Building 
Woodwinds,  brass,  percussion,  all  oro 
welcome  Contact  Dr  PorcoM  (or  mora  Info 
THE  PEGASUS  will  maet  Thurs,  evonln(]9  of 
7:30  p.m.  In  the  office  iocBtod  In  tho  bunomant 
of  MM.  Come  aupport  your  yaorbooh. 
ATTENTION;  Ex  Sho  man  living  In  AA  Co. 
area.  Looking  for  Lou  loom  other  then 
Clarke's  Practice  begins  Feb  1.  Conlocl  Dick 
Louck.  class  of  '67.  WI301)  495  3958 
BIRTHDAY  BAU  DATE:  Tall,  rad  heirad 
creoTiva  writer  —  loo  ahy  (o  ask  lor  a  friendly 
date  to  the  Ball.  Could  you  be  one  of  the  peo- 
ple I'd  lika  to  ask?  Drop  rrfe  a  note  or  call,  Car 
214,  778-9880, 


personals 


Bienvenu  a  WC.  Hatanel  Blanvsnldos,  Marlal 
—  Susan  and  Kally- 

ES  —  You  want  it  with  a  lemon  twist?  Don't  be 
stupid  .     (Your  pal.   Sergei  How  was  Puerto 


'There  Is  nothing  tofenrhargl" 

That  Is  what  scares  ma..,  " 

—  from  the  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark 
To  Kelly.  John,  and  Neal  —  Congratulations 

on  your  new  homesi   So   whons  the  house- 
warming  party?  —  your  friend* 
Uval  In  your  living  room:  THE  A-TEAM.  com- 
plete with  vanM 

BS  —  Patience  Is  a  virtue  which  bring*  perfec- 
tion. R. 


announcement 


In  iha  Feb,  14  issue  of  the  Bttn.  there  will  be 
room  to  place  a  "Valentine  Love  Line."  The 
cost  will  be  a  special  SI. 75  for  the  first  twenty 
words,  and  5*  for  each  addrtlonat  word 
Please  return  payment  along  with  your 
message  to  the  £'rn  maiifaox  located  in  iha 
Central  Services  Pept,.  or  to  the  mailbox 
located  on  the  f//n  office  door  by  7  0  p  m  on 
Tues  Feb.  11  Issues  can  be  mailed  out  for 
those  Valentines  who  live  away  from  WC 
Just  sdd  20«  for  postage  Please  Include  your 
Valentine's  full  mailing  address  with  your 
meesage 


To  pEaoe  an  ad  in  the  Elm  classifieds,  write 
messages  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  send  rt  to 
Sua  DePasquale  or  Bill  Faust  through  campus 
mail,  or  place  \n  one  of  the  Etm  mailboxes 
before  10:00  am.  Wednesday  morning.  The 
cost  is  S2-00  for  the  firsl  20  words,  and  8f  (or 
each  additional  ■^ord  Please  include  payment 
with  your  ad. 


Creative  writing  students 
act  as  judges  in 

Young  Writer's  Contest 


fine  arts 


Jlnuarvai.  WW'THE  ELM.P.^.^ 


by  Anne  lindenbaum 

Knowing  how  to  write  does 
not  always  mean  just  know- 
ing how  to  put  words 
together.  It  also  entails  know- 
ing how  to  recognize  and 
judge  good  writing. 

Here  at  W.C,  students  who 
write  creatively  will  get  to 
put  that  challenge  to  the  test. 
Past  and  present  students  of 
Bob  Day's  Creative  Writing 
Workshop  are  helping  to 
judge  entries  in  the  Young 
Writers'  Contest.  Mike  Rudin, 
Bill  Hewitt,  Doug  Rose,  Paul 
Henderson,  Nancy  Gillio, 
Suzanne  Niemeyer,  and  Pat 


Roy  are  acting  as 
preliminary  judges  in  the 
Contest,  and  are  reading  over 
one  hundred  entries  submit- 
ted by  seventh  and  eighth 
graders. 

Although  the  Young 
Writers'  Contest  is  held  every 
year,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
Washington  College  Students 
have  been  able  to  participate 
in  the  judging.  Said  Suzanne 
Neimeyer,  "I  enjoyed 
reading  the  entries  submitted 
by  the  seventh  and  eighth 
graders.  They  were  surpris- 
ingly creative.  Reading  them 
was  a  reward  in  itself." 


Pat  Kelly,  former  oriole  outfielder,  will  speak  on  spiritual  values  in  a 
secular  world  on  Tuesday  nigtit  at  7:00  p.m.  in  Norman  James  Theater. 
The  lecture  is  sponsored  by  the  campus  Ciiristian  Fellowship. 

Former  Oriole  to  speak 


by  Eddie  Talley 
The  Washington  College 
Christian  Fellowship  will  be 
sponsoring  events  this 
semester  designed  to  reach 
students  interested  in  hearing 
successful  people  explain  how 
'o  live  a  Christian  life  in  a 
secular  world.  These  events 
include  a  seminar  by  ex- 
Oriole  player  Pat  Kelly  and  a 
d.vnamic  Rock  Concert  by 
Mylon  LeFevre. 

Pat  Kelly  will  be  visiting 
'he  campus  on  February  4th 
and  will  talk  in  the  Norman 
•James  Theatre  at  7:00  p.m. 
He  is  now  a  licensed  preacher 


with  the  Evangelical  Baptist 
Church,  and  will  be  represen- 
ting The  Christian  Family 
Outreach. 

Mylon  LeFevre,  a  rock  and 
roll  veteran  who  has  played 
with  Billy  Joel,  Eric  Qapton, 
and  The  Rolling  Stones,  will 
perform  on  campus  on  April 
8th. 

There  is  also  an  outstan- 
ding movie  planned  this 
semester  titled  "Today  is  Fri- 
day, but  Sunday's  Coming." 
The  Campus  Fellowship  is 
growing,  and  interested 
students  are  always 
welcome. 


photo  by  J.  M  Fmgtiiiwni 


Creative  writing  students  Mike  Rudin  (left)  and  Paul  Henderson  are  two  of  the  seven  Washington  Callage 
students  scting  as  preliminary  judges  of  the  Young  Writers  Contest. 

A/A  contends  that  college  professors 
should  be  monitored 


by  Sue  De  Pasquale 
College  professors  across 
the  nation  tear  that  George 
Orwell's  fictional  Big  Brother 
has  become  a  reality  since 
the  formation  of  the  ultra- 
conservative  group.  Ac- 
curacy in  Academia  (A.I.A. ) 
last  August. 

Les  Csorba  III,  the  22-year- 
old  executive  director  of  the 
watchdog  organization 
blasted  by  some  academe- 
cians  "as  a  corps  of  thought 
police,"  will  be  on  campus 
this  Wednesday  evening  to 
present  a  lecture  entitled, 
"Academic  Freedom  or 
Academic  License?" 

The  A.I.A.  began  as  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Accuracy  in 
Media,  a  group  founded  by 
militant  conservative  Reed 
Irvine    for    the    purpose    of 


reports. 

Not  all  academics  share 
Csorba's  view.  Many  contend 
that  Accuracy  in  Academia 
fosters  spying  and  un- 
necessary mistrust  between 
professors  and  their  students. 
Commented  SGA  vice- 
president  Christopher  Doher- 
ty,  "They  complain  there  are 
too  many  liberals  in  the 
classroom,  but  they're  not 
willing  to  take  a  cut  in  pay 
and  teach.  It  just  shows  that 
liberals  are  more  dedicated 
than  conservatives  when  it 
comes  to  higher  education  in 
America. 

Csorba  will  respond  to 
these  criticisms  in  the 
Wednesday  night  lecture 
scheduled  for  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Hynson  Lounge,  sponsored  by 
the  William  James  Forum. 


challenging  perceived  liberal 
biases  in  news  organizations. 
The  A.I.A.  organizers  claim 
to  have  200  anonymous  stu- 
dent monitors  in  160  college 
classrooms  nationwide, 
whose  purpose  is  to  uncover 
thousands  of  Marxist  pro- 
fessors who  are  imposing 
their  ideological  biases  on 
their  students. 

Csorba  was  a  member  of 
the  College  Republicans  and 
the  Young  Americans  tor 
Freedom  before  graduating 
from  the  University  of 
California,  Davis,  last  spring 
with  a  B.A.  in  political 
science.  The  young  executive 
director  says  that  the  purpose 
of  his  group  is  to  ensure 
"balance  and  livelier 
classroom  discussions,"  ac- 
cording  to    Time    magazine 


Maryland  Dance  Theatre  to  perform 


by  Melissa  Filling 
The     Maryland    Dance 
Theatre   will  appear  at  the 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center  next 
Saturday. 

The  theatre,  a  professional 
modem  dance  company  in 
residence  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  is 
celebrating  its  15th  anniver- 
sary season.  The  company 
has  been  lauded  by  critics 
and  audiences  alike  for  its 
dancers  versatility, 
athleticism,  and  sheer  ar- 
tistry. 

The  concert,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Washington  Col- 
lege Dance  Program  and  is 
supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
Kent  County  Arts  Council, 
wiU  feature  two  new  works 
and  two  revivals.  The  pro- 
gram is  a  complimentary 
mixture  of  theatrical  works 
and  purt  dance  pieces  which 


has  become  Maryland  Dance 
Theatre's  hallmark. 

Ann  Warren,  Associate 
Director  of  the  company  has 
created  her  seventh  work  for 
the  company  "Dance  For  Str- 
ings," a  richly  textured  work 
set  to  Johann  Bapti  st 
Wanhal's  "String  Quartet  in 
F  Major." 

Striving  to  encourage  the 
work  of  the  gifted  young 
choreographers,  the  troupe 
performs  Becci  Parsons' 
"Tsunami,"  winner  of  the 
American  College  Dance 
Festival's  National  Award  for 
choreography.  The  score  for 
the  piece  was  composed  by 
Arturo  Peal,  and  the  text  in- 
cludes excerpts  from  Italo 
Calvino's  'Invisible  Cities." 
Originally  created  for  a  video 
project,  "Tsunami"  was 
presented  as  a  cultural  gift  at 
the  International  Symposium 


on  Ocean  Exploration,  part  of 
the  Japan  World  Expo  last 
June. 

Rounding  out  the  program 
will  be  an  all-time  audience 
favorite  "Bach  Suite,"  by 
renowned  choreographer 
Murray  Louis.  The  1956  work 
has  been  called  "delightful  in 
its  simplicity,  yet  charged 
with  vitality." 

Company  director 
Larry  Warren  will  revive  his 
1981  work  "Past  Caros," 
which  is  a  playful  satire  of 
male-female  confrontations 
inspired  by  Picasso's  1920's 
beach  paintings. 

Tickets  for  the  February 
8th  performance,  which 
begins  at  8  o'clock,  are  $3.00 
for  children  and  students  and 
$5.00  for  adults.  For  reserva- 
tions call  Professor  Karen 
Smith  at  778-2800  (ext.  225). 
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Sophomores  may 
study  in  Manchester 


byNeURifkind 

Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  for  the  Manchester 
College,  Oxford  program.  All 
sophomores  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 

By  special  arrangement, 
Washington  College  has  the 
privilege  of  sending  four 
junior  students  each  year  to 
Manchester  College,  Oxford, 
for  the  study  of  British 
history,  English  Literature, 
music,  politics,  or  philosophy 
and  religion.  Lectures, 
libraries,  athletic  facilities, 
and  student  societies  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  are  open 
to  those  participating. 
Students  recommended  for 
the  program  are  those  whose 
maturity  and  independent 
motivation  suggest  that  they 
will  profit  from  the  educa- 
tional freedom  of  the  Oxford 
tutorial  system,  as  well  as 
make  a  positive  contribution 
to  the  life  of  this  small, 
historic,  cosmopolitan  col- 
lege. 

Interested  sophomores 
should   follow   the   following 


procedure  in  applying  for  the 
program: 

(1)  Write  a  brief,  one-page 
account  of  why  you  are  in- 
terested in  the  Oxford  year 
and  what  you  hope  to  ac- 
complish through  study  in 
England.  If  any  of  you  need  to 
refer  to  the  current  Man- 
chester College,  Oxford 
course  listings  for  1986-87, 
Mrs.  Eaton  has  one  of  these 
next  to  the  mail  room  and 
Mrs.  Russum  has  another  in 
Ferguson.  Please  do  not 
remove  these  prospectuses 
from  the  offices. 

(2)  Ask  three  professors 
who  you  know  best  to  write 
brief  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, commenting  if  possible 
on  your  academic  abilities 
and  motivation,  adaptability 
to  a  different  system  of 
education,  cultural  interests, 
and  contributions  you  might 
make  to  the  life  of  this  small, 
cosmopolitan  English  col- 
lege. 

Applicants  should  be  put  in 
Professor  Tapke's  mailbox  in 
the  faculty  lounge  at  earliest 
possible  date. 


ptujto  (>>  .'  M  Frjt«omc(i 


FRESHMAN  READING:  Five  Freshman,  three  poets  and  two  prose  writers,  read  at  the  Freshman  Reading 
last  Monday  night  sponsored  by  the  Writers'  Union.  The  readers  are  (left  to  right);  Mona  Brinkley,  David 
Healley,  Esther  Diamondstone,  Chas  Foster,  and  Dean  Hebert. 


Loca/  poet  to  read 


by  Neil  Rifkind 
The  O'Neill  Literary  House 
Month  of  Mondays  will  begin 
this  Monday  with  the  poet 
Jean  Clark  reading  from  her 
own  work.  Tea  will  be  served 


For  the  love  she  couldn't  find  at  home, 
Suzanne  went  looking  somewhere  else. 


at  4  p.m.  and  the  reading  will 
begin  at  4:30  p.m.  in  the 
O'Neill  Literary  House. 

Clark  is  a  participant  in  the 
Washington  Writer's  Project 
and  a  recent  graduate  of 
Washington  College's 
Masters  program  in  English. 
She  is  an  advisor  to  Lincoln 
University  graduate  students 
and  also  teaches  at  Northeast 
High  School,  Northeast 
Maryland. 

Clark's  interest  in  abstract 
art  has  influenced  her  poetry 
which  has  a  surrealistic  and 


abstract  quality.  Other  in- 
fluences on  her  poetry  include 
Gerald  Sterns,  W.H.  Auden. 
and  Professor  Robert  Day 
who  she  says  "gave  me  the 
freedom  to  experiment  and 
that's  the  nature  of  my 
poetry." 

Clark's  visit  is  the  first  ol 
the  O'Neill  Literary  House 
Month  of  Mondays  in  the  spr- 
ing semester.  Next  Monday's 
program  will  feature  folk 
singer  Patsy  Mulddon  and 
O'Neill  Literary  House  resi- 
dent Nancy  Gillio. 


Fri.  31 


Fri.31 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series,  A 
Nos  Amours,  Norman  James 
Theater 


!  campus  calendare 


7:00  p.m.:  Campus  Chris- 
tian Fellowship,  "Spiritual 
Values  in  a  Secular  World" 
by  Pat  Kelly,  Norman  James 
Theater 


Bill  Smith 

7:30  Fri.,  Sun.,  Men. 

Students $1.00 


A  film  by  Maurice  Pialat. 

Winnger  in  France  of  the  Cesar  Award. 

Best  Picture  of  1983. 


Sun.  2 


Wed.  5 


Sun.  2 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series,  A 
Nos  Amours,  Norman  James 
Theater 


Mon.  3 


Mon.  3 

4:00  p.m.:  O'Neil  Literary 
House  Month  of  Mondays, 
Jean  Clark  reading  from  her 
own  poetry 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series,  A 
Nos  Amours,  Norman  James 
Theater 


Tues.  4 


Toes.  4 

3:00  p.m.:  Center  for 
Career  Development 
Seminars,  "Introduction  to 
the  Business  World,"  Sophie 
Kerr  Room 


Wed.  5 

7:30  p.m.:  William  James 
Forum,  "Academic  Freedom 
or  Academic  License"  by  Les 
Csorba  III,  Director  of  Ac- 
curacy in  Academia,  Hynson 
Lounge 

7:30  p.m.:  Basketball  vs. 
Havertord  College,  Cain 
Athletic  Center 


Thurs.  6 


Thur.6 

7:10  p.m.:  Spring  Library 
Video  Series,  James 
Galaway's  "Music  in  Time," 
The  First  Secular  MuBic, 
Library  T.V.  room. 


sports 
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Sho'men 
rank  8th 


by  John  Bodnar 

Unstoppable!  The  WC  Basketball 
team  continues  to  dominate  its  op- 
ponents. The  Sho'men  recorded  three 
more  victories  this  past  week  to  give 
them  a  bombastic  15-2  record,  and  a 
number  8  national  ranking  in  the  divi- 
sion III  poll. 

The  Sho'men  added  another  victim 
to  the  casualty  list  as  Coach  Finnegan 
and  his  army  demonstrated  superb 
team  effort  to  capture  their  13th  vic- 
tory from  Ursinus  College  70-67,  on 
January  21. 

Center  Tom  Auvil  blocked  5  shots 
and  scored  14  while  Forward  Kurt 
Keller  lead  the  team  in  scoring  with  21 
points.  The  Sho'men  coupled  a  strong 
second  half  with  key  foul  shots  as 
Dave  Repko  shot  3-3  from  the  line  and 
Andy  Bauer  shot  3-4.  The  W.C. 
Hoopsters  stay  in  first  place  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Conference  with  a 
record  of  6-0  while  Ursinus  falls  to  se- 
cond place  with  a  5-1  talley. 

The  team  picked  up  its  14th  victory 
last  Thursday  by  topping  Swarthmore 
College,  95-85.  W.C.  applied  the 
pressure  early  on  and  possessed  a 
comfortable  9-point  lead  at  the  close 
of  the  first  half  (46-37). 

In  the  second  half,  Swarthmore, 
lead  by  Norman  Wright  (game  high 
scorer  with  29  points),  closed  the  lead 
to  4  points  53-49.  The  Sho'men 
responded  quickly  and  rattled  off  15  of 
the  next  17  points.  W.C.  never  looked 
back  as  they  cruised  to  a  95-85  victory. 

Kurt  Keller  tossed  in  another  tine 
performance  finishing  the  game  with 
23  points  and  9  rebounds.  Teammates 
Tom  McVan  shot  19  points  and  Dave 
Repko  followed  with  14  points. 
Freshman  Andy  Bauer  added  12 
points  and  8  rebounds. 

The  Sho'men  finished  the  week  with 
an  83-57  victory  over  Haverford  last 
Saturday.  George  Roberts  provided 
excellent  defense  as  he  forced  two 
steals  helping  the  Sho'men  to  a  7-point 
lead  at  half  time  (36-29).  The  team 
came  out  storming  in  the  second  half 
and  tossed  in  21  of  23  points  within  the 
first  four  minutes.  W.C.  dominated  on 
both  ends  of  the  court  and  Coach  Fin- 
negan stated  "It  was  a  great  team  ef- 
fort." 

The  team  finished  the  game 
shooting  52%  from  the  floor  and  76% 
from  the  line.  The  high  scorer  of  the 
game  was  Kurt  Keller,  who  netted  28 
points,  while  teammate  George 
Roberts  was  second,  scoring  11 
points.  Freshman  Steve  Brody  led  the 
team  in  rebounds  with  6. 


Now  accepting  applications 
for 

MANAGEMENT/SALES  POSITION 

available  at  Yacht  Sales  ft  Marina 
operation. 

Secure,  long  term  commitment  with 
growing  company  and  full  benefits. 

Send  resumes  to 

Management/Sales  Position 
Box155ARD  No.  3 
Chestertown,  iVID  21620 


pliiitii  by  J..M.  t'l.i/iui 

Suzanne  Ruppert  and  Sandy  Perez  work  out  on  the  Butterfly  and  Hip  Flexion  Extension  machlnai 

THE  HOOPLA  OVER  HYDRA! 


by  Steph  Milton 

The  arrival  of  Hydrafitness 
marks  a  hop,  skip,  and  a 
jump  in  the  right  direction  for 
the  health  of  the  entire  cam- 
pus community.  Inspired  by 
the  student  body's  desire  to 
have  an  updated  fitness 
arena,  the  renovation  com- 
menced due  to  the  recep- 
tiveness  of  President  Cater 
and  the  Physical  Education 
Department. 

Representatives  of  W.C. 
were  sent  to  survey  the 
Hydrafitness  machines  of 
Widener  and  Ursinus  Col- 
leges. The  feedback  was 
positive,  a  budget  was  devis- 
ed and  the  metamorphosis  in 
the  basement  of  Cain  Athletic 
Center  began. 

Problems  soon  arose.  Door- 
ways were  cut  from  the  men's 
and  women's  locker  rooms  to 
lead  directly  into  the  Fitness 
Center.  The  wall  blocking  the 
women's  locker  room  was 
composed  of  steel  and  the 
workmen  spent  a  week  and  a 
half  chiseling  away  the  resis- 
.  tant  barrier. 

Another  building  bridge  to 
cross  was  the  leakage  pro- 
blem in  the  former  ergometer 
area.  The  ground  between 
Cain  and  the  Casey  Swim 
Center  was  cut  to  redirect  the 
drainage  and  walls  were 
polyethelened.    A   dry   room 


ensued. 

The  Essence  of  Hydra 

Several  plusses  for 
Hydrafitness  include  its 
streamlined  appearance, 
cost-effective  quality,  safety 
measures,  time  efficiency, 
and  the  rewards  of  total 
fitness. 

The  essence  of 
Hydrafitness  is  to  combine 
the  efforts  of  isotonic  and 
isokinetic  exercises,  with  the 
result  being  an  ac- 
commodating  resistance 
training  that  unites  a  trilogy 
of  valuable  attributes  for  the 
athlete:  strength,  power,  and 
endurance. 

The  pumping  action  of  the 
machines  contributes  to  the 
aerobic  capacity  and  ex- 
plosiveness  of  the  athlete.  By 
working  the  muscle  group 
throughout  the  full  range  of 
motion,  flexion  and  exten- 
sion, the  athlete  engages  in  a 
double  workload,  thereby  cut- 
ting his  time  spent  in  the 
weight  room  in  half. 

Hydrafitness  has  read-out 
gauges  so  the  athlete  can 
observe  his  overall  genera- 
tion of  force.  Furthermore, 
the  machines  are  quiet,  easy 
to  use,  and  do  not  require  a 
spotter.  The  hydrauUc  fluid 
moves  inrougn  tne  cnamoer 
in  such  a  way  that  if  the 
athlete  can  no  longer  exert 
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force  half-way  thru  his  mo- 
tion and  releases  his  grip,  the 
handle  of  the  machine  will 
freeze  mid-stream.  The 
smooth  hydraulic  resistance 
is  an  invaluable  safety 
feature  for  rehabilitation,  the 
new  Sports  Medicine  Division 
of  Hydrafitness,  and  for 
beginning  weightlifters. 

Hydrafitness  claims  to  pull 
its  weight  against  its  com- 
petitors, such  as  Nautilus, 
Cybex,  and  Universal,  as  well 
as  free  weights.  By  confining 
the  exercise  to  a  machine,  the 
athlete  is  less  susceptible  to 
injury  and  the  need  of  a  spot- 
ter is  eliminated.  While  free 
weights  are  well-known  for 
adding  bulk,  the  lifter  must 
be  cautious  to  attend  oppos- 
ing muscle  groups  to  avoid  an 
imbalance  in  strength. 

Hydrafitness  stacks  up 
financially  as  well.  Twelve 
Hydrafitness  machines  cost 
the  college  $18,000.  In  com- 
parison, only  four  of  Cybex, 
Eagle  or  Nautilus  could  be 
had  for  the  same  amount,  ac- 
cording to  Ed  Athey,  Director 
of  Athletics. 

W.C.'s  Fitness  Center 

The  fitness  rooin  is  now 
widely  versed  and  adaptable 
to  any  skill,  level. 
Hydrafitness  machines,  a 
newly  renovated  Universal 
station  unit,  adequate  free 
weights  and  four  ergometers 
are  available  to  the  campus 
community  on  a  first  come, 
first  serve  basis.  According  to 
Coach  Diane  Guinan,  "Any 
weight  program  used  as 
designed  will  prove  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  body." 
Training  Tips 

Hours  for  the  Fitness 
Center  run  Monday  through 
Friday  from  10:00  a.m.  to 
9:00  p.m.  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day hours  are  frcanlfcOO  noon 
to  5:00  p.m. 
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SPLASH! 

Lady  swimmers 
glide  past  Juniata 


by  JackGUden 

Last  weekend  the  W.C. 
women's  swim  team  traveled 
six  hours  to  Juniata  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  found  that 
good  things  come  to  those 
who  go  a  long  distance  to  get 
wet. 

The  ladies  came  back  to 
Chestertown  with  an  im- 
pressive 90-30  win,  and 
perhaps  more  importantly, 
learned  something  about 
themselves  as  a  team. 

"Like  W.C,  Juniata  is  a 
first  year  team,"  said  head 
coach  Dennis  Berry.  "Most  of 
our  opponents  have  swimm- 
ing programs  that  are  at  least 
ten  years  old,  so  it  was  nice  to 
see  how  we  stacked  up 
against  a  team  similar  to  our 
own." 

While  Juniata  is  similar  to 
Washington  in  that  both  are  in 
inaugural  seasons,  all  was  not 
really  equal  in  the  meet.  W.C. 
brought  thirteen  swimmers  to 
the  meet,  while  Juniata  only 
had  five  women  present  for 
competition.  The  lopsided 
numbers,  according  to  Berry, 
are  misleading. 

"In  the  sport  of  swimming 
qualify  is  much  more  impor- 


tant   than    quantity,"     said 
Berry. 

As  an  example  of  that 
assertion  Coach  Berry 
pointed  to  the  team's  first 
meet  vs.  Salisbury,  a  75-55 
loss. 

Said  Berry:  "The  Seagulls 
had  a  young  lady  named 
Stovall  on  their  squad  who  ac- 
counted for  24  of  their  75 
points  all  by  herself.  She  was 
an  absolutely  great  athlete, 
and  if  you  take  her  out  of  the 
lineup  the  meet  becomes  very 
close.  The  point  is  that 
numbers  of  swimmers  are  not 
really  that  important." 

The  90-30  versus  Juniata 
may  be  a  little  misleading, 
but  it  still  points  to  the  fact 
that  W.C.  has  some  excellent 
swimmers  on  the  squad.  One 
that  Coach  Berry  singled  out 
for  praise  is  Rondy  Overton. 
The  senior  has  performed 
quite  well,  and  in  fact  hasn't 
lost  a  race  yet  this  season. 
Against  Salisbury  she  posted 
two  victories. 

After  two  matches  the  team 
is  now  1  and  1.  Berry  believes 
that  they  are  beginning  to  jell 
as  a  squad,  and  feels  as 
though  "a  strong  foundation 
is  being  laid  tor  the  future." 
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Varsity  Swim  coach  Dennis  Berry  clieerfully  preps  his  water  nymphs  In  good  swimming  styie.  The  Women's  swim 
squad  meets  iWarymount  Coiiege  of  Virginia,  away  tomorrow,  Fabruery  1st. 

athlete's  grapevine 

Dress,  eat  properly  for  winter  weather 


by  Stephanie  Milton 

The  most  important  factor 
in  winter  weather  exercise  is 
dressing  for  the  cold.  The 
athlete  must  avoid  cold 
temperatures  as  well  as 
another  culprit:  the  wind, 
which  intensifies  the  discom- 
fort and  danger  of  exposure  to 
the  cold. 

Dressing  in  layers  main- 
tains body  heat.  Several 
layers  of  clothing  trap  air 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
sulators. Multiple  layers  also 
allow  the  athlete  to  add  or 
discard  clothing  appropriate- 
ly. 

The  layer  closest  to  the  skin 
should  be  cotton.  It  absorbs 
perspiration  readily  and  by 
transporting  it  away  from  the 
body,  prevents  evaporation 
and  keeps  the  skin  from  cool- 
ing rapidly. 

The  best  insulator  for  the 
mid-section  is  down.  As  long 
as  it  is  dry,  it  traps  air  effi- 
ciently. 

The  final  layer  of  winter 
garb  should  be  wool.  It  dries 
from  the  inside  out  and  does 
not  draw  body  heat  away. 
Thus  it  maintains  warmth  on 
the  inside. 

Because  cold  is  felt  first  in 
the  toes,  ears,  and  fingers, 
the  athlete  must  regard  these 
sensitive  extremeties  with 
particular  precaution. 

Thin  socks  should  be  worn 
to  avoid  pronation  (rocking) 
and  allow  the  foot  to  move 
within  the  shoe.  The  feet 
generate  a  large  amount  of 
heat,  the  fabric  that  works 
best  to  keep  them  watertight 
is  cotton.  As  for  ears,  hide 
them    with    a    hat:    approx- 


imately  20%  of  valuable  body 
heat  is  lost  through  the  head. 

The  fingers  are  warmed 
most  efficiently  with  mittens. 
One  enclosure  allows  the 
fingers  to  warm  each  other. 

Be  wary  of  chaffed  skin. 
When  the  temperatures  drop 
and  humidity  loses  out  to 
chill,  body  skin  dries  out 
rapidly.  Drink  plenty  of  water 
and  use  a  body  lotion  that  con- 
tains a  humectant,  like 
glycerin  or  honey,  to  attract 
water  and  a  petrolation  to 
seal  the  moisture  in. 

Remember  to  eat  heartily. 
Less  than  40%  of  food  intake 
is  put  toward  fueling  muscles, 
while  more  than  60%  is 
engaged  in  creating  heat  to 
warm  the  body.  Car- 
bohydrates are  essential. 

Lastly,  be  able  to  identify 
signs  of  danger.  Hints  of 
frostbite  include  redness, 
numbness,  and  a  burning  and 
stingmg  of  the  skin  as  well  as 
poor  hand  and  foot  coordina- 
tion. Hypothermia  (a  drop  of 
one  or  more  degrees  in  inter- 
nal body  temperature)  is  in- 


dicated  by   slurred   speech, 
mental     confusion,     loss    of 
coordination  in  the  hands  and 
an  inability  to  work. 
Additional  Information : 

•  The  active  body  produces 
15-20  times  more  heat  when 
exercising  than  when  it  is 
sedentary. 

•  By  training  repeatedly  in 
the  cold,  your  body  ac- 
climatizes itself  to  the 
weather  simply  through  in- 
creased heat  production. 

•  Run  against  the  wind  on 
the  way  out,  with  it  returning. 
When  you  run  with  the  wind 
first,  your  body  becomes 
warmer,  sweats  more  and 
your  clothes  fill  with 
perspiration.  On  the  return 
trip,  wet  clothes  will  draw 
away  your  body  heat,  leaving 
you  (you  guessed  it!)  out  in 
the  cold. 

•  Of  course  don't  skip  the 
stretch.  Tack  on  an  additional 
10  to  15  minutes  to  your  stret- 
ching session  to  make  the 
muscles  more  pliable,  less 
chilly,  and  susceptible  to 
injury. 


Additional  Information: 

•  The  active  body  produces  15-20  times  more  heat  when 
exercising  than  when  it  is  sedentary. 

•  By  training  repeatedly  in  the  cold,  your  body  ac- 
climatizes itself  to  the  weather  simply  through  increased 
heat  production. 

•  Run  agamst  the  wind  on  the  way  out,  with  it  returning. 
When  you  nm  with  the  wind  first,  your  body  becomes 
warmer,  sweats  more  and  your  clothes  fill  with  perspira- 
tion. On  the  return  trip,  wet  clothes  will  draw  away  your 
body  heat,  leaving  you  (you  guessed  it! )  out  in  the  cold. 

•  Of  course  don 't  skip  the  stretch.  Tack  on  an  additional  10 
to  15  minutes  to  your  stretching  session  to  make  the  muscles 
more  phable,  lesschilly,  and  susceptible  toinjury. 


Congratulations 
Sarah  and  Bucky 
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Dry  rush? 


by  Sue  De  Pasquale 

The  campus  fraternities  who  agreed  in 
the  fall  to  conduct  a  "dry"  rush  were  put  to 
their  first  real  test  last  week.  According  to 
Student  Affairs  Dean  Maureen  Mclntire,  it 
appears  that  at  least  two  fraternities  fell 
short  of  their  agreement. 

"The  Lambdas  and  the  Thetas  are  the 
groups  we're  talking  to,"  said  Mclntire, 
referring  to  the  parties  each  group  spon- 
sored last  weekend.  Security  officers  in- 
formed the  Student  Affairs  Office  Monday 
that  several  empty  kegs  of  beer  were 
discovered  near  the  party  sites  in  CuUen 
Complex,  indicating  that  the  parties  had 
not  been  "dry." 

Mclntire  said  the  fraternities  also  may 
have  violated  the  college's  newly  instituted 
alcohol  policy,  since  they  hosted  their  par- 
ties in  their  chapter  room  lounges,  in  which 
"multi-quart"  containers  of  alcohol  are 
strictly  prohibited. 

Theta  president  Pat  Gordinier  contends 
that  his  fraternity's  semi-formal  rush  party 
was  held  only  from  6:30  until  10:00  p.m. 
"There  was  no  alcohol  served  until  after 
10:00  p.m.  ...when  the  party  was  over," - 
said  Gordinier,  indicating  that  afterwards, 
friends  of  the  fraternity  and  several 
rushees  gathered  to  share  a  few  beers.  "It 
was  not  a  full-fledged  party,  it  was  just  a 
gathering.  We  didn't  violate  the  dry  rush 
agreement,"  he  said. 

(Continued  onprge  4) 
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Spring  rush  kicks  off  this  week  as  Greeks  compete  for  desired  rushees.  Here  Alpha  Chi's  sing  for  potential 
sisters  at  Tuesday's  Panhel  Tea.  See  page  4  for  Rush  details. 


Flu  season  takes  its  toll  on  students,  staff 


by  BiU  Faust 

The  flu  season  has  arrived  in  full 
force,  taking  its  toll  on  faculty  and 
students.  According  ot  College  Nurse 
Betty  Schauber,  February  is  tradi- 
tionally the  worst  month  for  the  flu  at 
WC,  because  students  return  from 
winter  break  for  classes,  carrying  a 
variety  of  germs  which  form  a 
"melting  pot"  of  viruses  and  infec- 
tions. 

Schauber  said  that  during  the 
month   of   February   last   year,   the 


Health  Service  was  visited  by  approK- 
imately  500  students.  In  the  first  two 
weeks  of  this  semester,  213  students 
have  walked  through  the  Health  Ser- 
vice's door.  In  just  the  first  two  days 
of  February  alone,  30  students  were 
treated  for  flu  symptoms.  At  the  cur- 
rent rate,  this  year's  monthly  total 
could  surpass  last  year's  by  about  200 
students. 

The  flu  virus  enters  the  body 
through  the  nose  or  mouth,  attacking 
the     cells     in     the     lining     of    the 


respiratory  tract.  By  using  materials 
ordinarily  used  for  cell  growth,  the 
virus  reproduces  and  spreads  to  other 
cells  in  the  body.  The  virus  may  be 
caught  by  direct  contact,  such  as 
from  a  cough  or  sneeze,  or  by  con- 
tacting an  infected  towel,  telephone  or 
even  a  toothpaste  tube.  A  flu  sufferer 
is  infectious  for  up  to  a  week  following 
the  first  symptoms. 

Early  flu  symptoms  include  fever 
and  chills,  headache,  aching  muscles 
and  joints,  and  nausea  or  loss  of  ap- 
petite. Such  symptoms  may  last  from 


New  room  for  'jammin'  '  opens  in  Caroline 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 
Residents  of  the  unofficial  sound 
center.  West  Hall,  will  be  relieved  to 
discover  the  new  music  practice  room 
is  Hearing  completion.  The  new  facili- 
ty, located  in  the  basement  of 
Caroline,  is  designed  especially  for 
student  bands  on  campus  or  various 
other  college  instrumentalists. 

Dean  Maxcy  proposed  the  idea  of 
the  room  early  last  fall  in  a  meeting 
with  President  Cater,  Admissions  and 
the  Deans.  Dale  Trusheim,  known  in 
some  circles  as  the  Director  of  In- 
stitutional Research,  known  in  others 
as  the  drummer  for  the  "Wazoos," 
undertook  the  project  out  of  personal 
interest. 

Back  in  the  1970s,  "There  was  a 
building  similar  to  Spanish  House  on 


campus  -  we  called  it  the  Moss  Box  - 
just  used  as  a  place  for  the  bands  to 
play,  for  various  drummers  and 
guitaritst  to  practice.  Students  often 
came  in  to  hang  out  and  listen," 
recalled  Trusheim.  "It  was  a  great 
idea  and  I  think  students  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  play  like  that." 

In  cooperation  with  the 
Maintenance  Department,  Trusheim 
supervised  the  cleaning  of  the 
deserted,  musty  storage  room.  Two 
ceilings,  with  insulation  between 
them,  and  accoustic  tiles  have  been 
added  to  reduce  echoes  and  improve 
sound  quality.  More  tiles  are  to  come 
to  prevent  sound  leakage  through  the 
door. 

Additions  also  include  a  multitude 
of   electrical   outlets    (for   all   those 


amplifiers),  floor  carpeting  and  paint 
on  the  walls.  Trusheim  expressed  the 
desire  for  students  to  decorate  with 
posters  and  lights  to  give  the  room 
some  life. 

Rich  Taylor,  drummer  of  the  "Jam- 
min' Band  O'  Boys,"  thanked  the  ad- 
ministration; "This  effort  shows  that 
the  college  cares  about  its  students' 
needs.  The  renovation  of  this  room 
will  be  greatly  appreciated  not  only 
by  the  campus  musicians,  but  also  by 
those  who  have  to  listen  to  us  prac- 
tice!" 

A  policy  must  still  be  devised  for 
keyholders  and  locks.  Eventually  the 
room  will  be  secured  and  students  will 
be  able  to  keep  their  equipment  right 
there  for  convenience. 


three  to  four  days.  Later  symptoms 
may  include  a  dry  cough,  congested 
nose  and  a  sore  throat.  The  later 
symptoms  usually  subside  within  a 
week,  but  the  individual  may  feel 
fatigued  for  several  days. 

Precautions  can  be  taken  to  lower 
the  chances  of  catching  the  flu.  Use 
disposable  tissues  instead  of  handker- 
cfiiefs.  Keep  hands  away  from  eyes, 
nose  and  mouth.  Wash  often,  and 
avoid  using  other  students'  towels  and 
toiletries.  To  maintain  resistance,  eat 
a  well-balanced  diet,  consuming  extra 
amounts  of  citrus  fruits.  Avoiding 
cigarettes  will  also  help  in  prevention. 

If  it's  too  late  for  preventative 
measures,  get  plenty  of  bed  rest  and 
drink  lots  of  fluids.  For  nausea,  avoid 
citrus  and  caffeinated  drinks,  opting 
instead  for  apple  juice,  ginger  ale  and 
lemon-lime  soda.  To  relieve  a  dry 
cough,  try  using  a  humidifier,  or 
draping  wet  towels  over  a  hot 
radiator. 

Nurse  Schauber  can  offer  cough 
suppressants  and  non-aspirin  pain 
relievers  in  the  Health  Service  Office 
which  is  open  daily,  Monday  through 
Friday  from  8:30-noon  and  1:00-3:30 
p.m.  Doctors  are  on  call  each  day  bet- 
ween 2:00  and  3:00  p.m. 

Nurse  Schauber  urges  students  suf- 
fering chest  pain  with  their  coughs  to 
visit  the  Health  Service  Office  im- 
mediately. 
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editorial 


Accuracy 
or 
Intimidation? 


The  appearance  of  Les  Csorba  III,  the  Executive  Director  of 
Accuracy  in  Academia,  as  the  first  William  James  Forum 
speaker  this  semester  should  silence  those  who  claim  the 
Forum  is  plagued  by  liberal  bias.  Csorba's  remarks  also  have 
the  effect  of  clarifying  misconceptions  of  AIA  and  its  methods. 

The  danger  of  AIA  is  not  so  much  the  organization  itself, 
which  has  only  the  power  to  "publicize  inaccuracies,"  but 
rather  the  precedent  it  sets.  Ideological  extremists  can  use  in- 
formation provided  by  AIA  to  carry  out  precisely  the  kind  of 
academic  intimidation  that  Csorba  claims  his  organization  is 
trying  to  prevent.  AIA  is  itself  a  form  of  intimidation.  The 
Campus  Report,  AIA's  eight-page  monthly  newsletter,  con- 
tains an  advertisement  that  states: 

"Let  us  help.  If  you've  got  a  problem-professor  on  your 
hands,  call  us.  We  want  to  help  him.  Incompetence,  excessive 
zeal  ideological  obsessions  —  these  are  problems  many  pro- 
fessors have  to  deal  with.  Let  him  know  he's  not  alone.  If  he 
needs  help,  or  just  someone  to  talk  to,  we're  here.  We  care.  Do 
you?" 

Yes,  we  do  care,  but  this  concern  must  not  be  allowed  to  turn 
into  an  ideological  witch  hunt.  It  is  the  students,  faculty  peers, 
and  college  administration,  not  some  outside  politically  biased 
organization,  that  have  the  right  and  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine a  faculty  member's  status.  While  AIA  certainly  has  the 
right  to  publicize  inaccuracies  where  they  occur,  keep  in  mind 
the  ideological  beliefs  and  political  agenda  of  Reed  Irvine.  AIA 
is  not  objective  and  Irvine  has  ulterior  motives.  Readers  of 
The  Campus  Report  should  be  aware  of  this  as  they  read  ex- 
poses of  marxist  professors  organizing  "indoctrination"  trips 
to  Nicaragua. 

Fortunately  few,  if  any,  of  the  abuses  of  academic  freedom 
Csorba  described  occur  at  Washington  College.  The  respon- 
sibility of  contesting  inaccurate  or  biased  information  by  a 
professor  is  primarily  the  students'  responsibility.  Csorba  and 
AIA  want  to  "help  us"  overcome  ideological  bias  and  inac- 
curacy in  our  educational  institutions.  However  the  solution 
they  offer,  intimidation  of  wayward  professors  in  print,  only 
further  complicates  the  problem  of  bias  and  inaccuracy  in 
higher  education  by  providing  an  excuse  for  extremists  to 
carry  out  an  ideological  witch  hunt. 
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opinion 


I  have  your  file  here  before  me.  Doctor... 
"Indoctrination  Field  Trips  to  Nicaragua" 
..."saying  the  Solid  Gold  Dancers  invaded 
America  in  1924"  ...not  a  pretty 
sight.  Doctor. 


Correction 
requested 

I  would  like  to  request  that 
a  correction  statement  be 
printed  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Elm.  This  request  is  in 
regard  to  the  Roving 
Reporter  section  of  last 
week's  issue.  I  was  interview- 
ed for  the  Roving  Reporter 
and  subsequently  misquoted. 
The  points  which  I  request  to 
be  clarified  are: 

1.  I  am  "a  bearded  senior 
waiting  to  shave." 

2.  The  question  posed  to  me 
was  "What  do  you  think  of  Ac- 
curacy in  Academia  Inc." 
while  another  question  was 
printed.  Due  to  this  mixup,  it 
was  inferred  that  I  was  refer- 
ring to  the  members  of  the 
faculty  at  Washington  College 
as  "self-righteous  people." 
Although  some  may  have 
found  this  humorous,  this  is 
not  the  case.  I  was  referring 
to  the  members  of  Accuracy 
in  Academia. 

3.  Part  of  my  quote  was 
suppose  to  read  "Thank  God  I 
have  never  had  to  live  under 
the  tyranny  of  these  people.  I 
have  studied  the  likes  of 
Hitler  and  McCarthy  and  I 
don't  like  it." 

In  the  interest  of  good  jour- 
nalistic method,  I  think  that 
these  corrections  should  be 
printed.  Thank  You. 

Mazimillian  Conover 


Misinformation  could  be  harmful 


In  the  January  31  article 
"Athlete's  Grapevine"  there 
is  much  erroneous  informa- 
tion about  dressing  properly 
tor  outdoor,  winter  activities. 

Cotton  is  the  WORST 
material  to  wear  closest  to 
the  skin,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  absorbs  perspiration 
leaving  you  with  clammy, 
cold  garments  next  to  the 
skin.  In  fact,  you  want  to 
wear  a  fabric  with  wicking 
properties,  so  that  the 
moisture  is  carried  away 
from  the  skin  to  outer  layers. 
This  will  keep  the  body 
warmer.  Ideal  fabric  for  this 
is  polypropolene,  followed  by 
wool,  thermolactyl,  and  silk. 
Cotton  is  on  the  bottom  of  the 
list.  Wool  in  any  layer  has  the 
advantage  of  not  getting  cold 
when  it  gets  wet,  a  definite 
advantage  when  out  of  doors 
in  snow,  ice,  or  freezing  rain. 

For  the  same  reasons  as 
mentioned  above,  cotton  is  a 
remarkably  poor  choice  for 


socks.  Again,  poljTiropolene 
liners  with  a  second  layer  of 
light  wool  would  be  ideal.  Silk 
liner  topped  by  wool  would  be 
second  choice.  Cotton  will 
merely  give  you  wet,  cold 
feet. 

The  importance  of  wearing 
several  socks,  but  not  stuffing 
the  shoe  too  tight,  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Circulation 
in  the  extremities  is  essential 
tor  maintaining  warmth. 

The  government  (military) 
tests  have  shown  from  50-75% 
heat  lost  through  the  head. 
Twenty  percent,  as  your  arti- 
cle states,  isn't  even  close. 
While  ears  can  certainly  get 
nipped  by  frostbite,  it  is  more 
important  to  cover  the  scalp 
area  of  the  head  where  most 
heat  loss  occurs. 

While  carbohydrates  are 
certainly  essential  in  produc- 
ing energy  (and  thus  heat),  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fat  in  the 
diet  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
body  warm.  Since  fats  take 


longer  to  digest,  a  prolonged 
stay  in  the  cold  will  be  easier 
for  the  body  to  manage  with 
recent  fat  ingestion. 
Dehydration  hastens  fatigue; 
not  only  might  you  need  to 
double  the  number  of  calories 
needed  in  the  winter  (as  com- 
pared to  summer),  you  may 
need  to  drink  up  to  eight 
quarts  of  liquid  per  day  dur- 
ing strenuous  activity. 

Finally,  while  increasing 
your  pre-activity  stretch  may 
reduce  injury,  it  is  far  more 
important  to  add  a  post- 
stretch  to  your  regime.  Stret- 
ching after  exercise  in- 
creases oxygen  flow,  reduces 
pressure  on  the  capillaries, 
increaes  circulation,  and 
helps  carry  lactic  acid  out  of 
the  muscles,  thereby  reduc- 
ing muscle  soreness  and 
fatigue. 

Professor 
Karen  L.  Smith 


by  Darrell  Jester 

I  hope  everybody  enjoyed 
the  Food  Show  held  on 
Wednesday,  January  29.  The 
management  team  of  the 
WCDS  has  reviewed  the  items 
sampled  that  evening  and  we 
have  added  some  of  the  items 
to  upcoming  menus. 

I  also  hope  everyone  en- 
joyed the  French  Dinner  held 
on  Wednesday.  Thanks  to  the 
staff  for  another  great  job. 


=notes  from  the  kitchen: 

Congratulations  are  in 
order  for  Mrs.  Anna  WTieeler. 
Anna,  who  has  worked  for  the 
WCDS  for  over  twenty  years 
was  honored  on  Tuesday  as 
the  WCDS  Employee  of  the 
Month  for  February.  Anna 
was  awarded  as  a  result  of  a 
vote  taken  by  the  manage- 
ment staff  of  the  WCDS.  We 
congratulate  Anna  on  being 
selected  Employee  of  the 
Month  and  would  like  to  thank 
her  for  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  she  has  given  to 


the  Dining  Service. 

One  final  note.  If  anyone  is 
looking  for  summertime 
employment  please  keep  in 
mind  the  WCDS.  We  are  now 
taking  applications  for  sum- 
mertime employment  for  our 
summer  conference  pro- 
gram. The  type  of  work  being 
offered  is  waiter/waitress, 
dishroom,  laundry,  and  serv- 
ing line  work.  If  anyone  is  in- 
terested, please  stop  by  the 
Dining  Hall  office  and  pick-up 
an  application. 
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Greek  organizations  are  core  of  social  life 


Let  me  begin  by  asking  you  wiiat  you  did  this 
past  weekend?  There  were  no  all-campus  ac- 
tivities and  other  than  several  private  rush  par- 
ties, this  past  weekend  was  very  uneventful.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  weekend  to  go  home,  if 
we  had  not  just  returned  from  winter  break.  If 
you  can  picture  every  weekend  like  this  past  one. 
then  you  would  picture  a  campus  void  of  frater- 
nities and  sororities. 


"They  offer  a  chance  for  social 
development  and  a  wonderful 
forum  for  leadership...  to 
emerge." 


The  Greek  Organizations  are  the  core  of  the 
social  life  at  Washington  College.  They  remove  a 
burden  from  the  SGA  by  sponsoring  DJ's,  bands. 


Rick  Wheeler 


parties,  and  other  social  activities.  Without  this 
service  provided  by  the  Greek  Organizations, 
this  campus  would  be  even  more  of  a  "suitcase" 
college  then  it  currently  is. 

Greek  Organizations,  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  do  much  more  than  sponsor  ■wild  all- 
campus  parties."  They  are  very  powerful, 
organized  lobbying  groups  for  the  protection  of 
student  rights.  This  has  never  been  more  obvious 
than  in  September,  when  along  with  the  SGA,  the 
leaders  of  the  Greek  Organizations  prompted  a 
change  in  the  alcohol  policy. 

In  addition  to  academics,  higher  education  has 
many  lessons  to  teach.  The  Greek  Organizations 
provide  the  opportunity  for  young  men  and 
women  to  grow  and  mature.  They  offer  a  chance 
for  social  development  and  a  wonderful  forum 


for    leadership    and    organizational    skills    to 
emerge. 

Probably  the  most  important  product  of  Greek 
Organizations  is  the  bond  of  friendship  that  they 
create.  Rarely  will  you  find  a  yroup  of  people  as 
close  as  fraternity  brothers  or  sorority  sislors. 
When  you  live  together,  party  together,  plan 
together  and  suffer  together,  there  are  very  im- 
portant friendships  created  that  will  never  be 
destroyed.  As  a  result  of  this,  alumni  connections 
and  relations  are  much  stronger  with  the  school 
For  when  we  graduate,  we  know  we  will  be  leav- 
ing behind  an  organization  that  was/is  very  im- 
portant and  influential  in  our  lives, 

I  feel,  without  a  doubt,  that  Greek  Organiza- 
tions are  necessary  and  very  effective  on  a  cam- 
pus this  size  or  any  size. 

fi/ck  Wheeler  is  a  senior  mnjorhn;  in  interna- 
tional relations  who  is  the  president  of  the  KA 
fraternity. 


ISSUE: 


Are  Greek  organizations  effective  and/or  necessary  on  a 
campus  this  size? 


by  bill  fassett 


Leslie  D'Ablemont 
Sophomore 
Dover,  DE 

I  feel  Greek  organizations 
are  effective  for  those  who 
want  to  be  involved  in  one. 
For  some  it  could  be  a  great 
way  to  meet  people  while  for 
others  it  could  serve  as  a 
security  blanket. 


Mark  Ambre 

Junior 

Silverspring,  MD 
Hell  no!  Fraternities  and 
sororities  are  indispensible  at 
W.C.  The  campus  could  not  do 
without  the  petty  rivalry  and 
irrational  vandalism  that 
these  organizations  promote. 
Besides,  I'd  feel  extremely 
lost  and  lonely  at  this  enor- 
mous institution  without  the 
knowledge  that  I  am  one  of 
thousands  of  people  who  coin- 
cidentally  joined  the  same 
frat  at  other,  distant  cam- 
puses. 


Holly  Dinning 
Sophomore 
Monkton,  MD 

I  think  Greek  life  is  always 
beneficial  to  a  campus,  no 
matter  what  size  it  is.  On  a 
campus  as  small  as  W.C,  it 
seems  necessary  if  a  steady 
social  life  is  to  be  maintained. 
Although  fraternities  do  these 
activities,  I  feel  sororities 
should  be  more  involved  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 


Martha  Miimbach 
Sophomore 
Hamburg,  NY 

Although  W.C.  is  a  small 
campus,  I  feel  that  Greek 
organizations  are  a  good  way 
to  meet  people.  Not  only  do 
they  give  their  members  a 
group  to  identify  with,  but 
also  many  close  and  depen- 
dable friends. 


Frats  are  antit/jetica/  to  higher  education 


Washington  College  needs  to  decide  what  kind 
of  school  it  wants  to  be.  That  is  a  complex  pro- 
cess, but  part  of  it  -  the  big  part  -  has  to  do  with 
the  extracurricular  quality  of  life  on  the  campus 
in  its  various  aspects;  social,  cultural,  recrea- 
tional, intellectual,  and  most  importantly,  how 
those  factors  affect  the  essential  business  of  the 
college,  which  I  don't  believe  I  need  to  spell  out. 

As  a  relative  newcomer  to  the  College  ( this  is 
my  third  year),  I  have  had  rather  grave  doubts 
about  the  relationship  of  campus  lite  to  the  cen- 
tral business  of  the  College,  This  is  a  small 
school.  One  of  its  principal  characteristics  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  sense  of  community,  a  community 
of  scholars  (those  of  us  who  both  learn  and  teach, 
and  those  of  us  who  are  relegated  for  the  present 
mainly  to  learning ) . 

No  one  needs  to  anonymous  here;  everyone  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  partners  in  a  common  enterprise, 
irrespective   of  major  or  choice   of  extracur- 
ricular activity.  The  lacrosse  team,  the  Spanish 
Club,    the    drama    department,    the    Writer's 


Professor  Rick  Davis 


Union:  each  one  of  these  groups  (and  their  many 
analogues)  is,  or  ought  to  be,  engaged  in  the 
same  thing,  the  advancement  of  the  quality  of 
campus  life,  the  furthering  of  the  goals  of  the 
community  of  scholars.  We  are,  or  we  oug.'it  to 
be,  united. 

Why,  then,  should  we  promote  an  institution 
whose  very  nature  appears  to  be  antithetical  to 
the  common  purpose  of  this  college?  Why  do  we 
need  further  subdivision  and  segregation  of  this 
already  small  parcel  of  people  into  groups  that 
have  no  real  contribution  to  make  to  a  communi- 
ty of  scholars,  whose  behavior  in  my  experience 
has  sometimes  made  a  mockery  of  our  ideals  of 
civUity?  Why  encourage  a  sense  of  false 
brotherhood  (what  Vonnegut  would  call  a 
granlaloon)  at  the  expense  of  a  potentially  unify- 
ing true  brotherhood? 


At  a  monstrous  University,  fraternities  have 
an  essential  place  as  one  of  the  sole  providers  of 
a  sense  of  community.  Here,  I  believe,  they  are 
redundant.  Lacking  a  real  purpose,  they  quite 
naturally  devolve  into  organizations  that  serve, 
at  best,  merely  as  convenient  loci  for  parties 
(which  would  certainly  not  diminish,  and  might 


"Why  do  we  need  further  sub- 
division and  segregation  of  this 
already  small  parcel  of  people..." 


improve,  under  a  different  system  j  and,  at 
worst,  as  tacit  supporters  of  the  idea  that  an- 
tisocial behavior  is  accepUble,  that  the  chief 
enterprise  of  the  college  is,  at  bottom,  a  joke. 
Rick  Da  vis  is  the  assistant  professor  of  drama  at 
Washington  College 
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Rush  kicks  off 


by  M.H.  Holzgang 

Approximately  18  to  20  percent  of  the 
Washington  College  student  population  is 
Greek."  and  this  figure  climbs  higher  by 
the  time  spring  rush  is  over.  Currently 
underway,  rush  is  the  endeavor  of  all  seven 
of  the  letter  organizations  to  recruit 
freshmen  and  transfers  into  their  ranks. 

Unlike  the  free-for-all  characterized  by 
John  Belushi  and  company  in  -Animal 
House. "  collegiate  rush  is  a  comphcated  af- 
fair which  follows  specific  guidelines  set  by 
national  councils  and/or  by  school  ad- 
ministrations. The  pressure  on  the 
organizations  to  design  and  present  in- 
novative and  attractive  introductions  to 
Greek  life,  while  staying  within  reasonable 
limits,  requires  hours  of  work  followed  by 
tedious  checks  and  double  checks. 

■It's  really  hard,"  comments  Lauren 
Ebaugh,  1986  Rush  Chairman  tor  the  Zeta 
Tau  Alpha  Women's  Fraternity. 
Everything  has  to  be  just  right.  There's  a 
lot  of  regulations  concerning  the  behavior 
of  sorority  girls  toward  rushees,  and  you 
can't  have  any  infractions." 

Among  the  bylaws  governing  women's 
rush  are  those  stating  that  no  alcohol  may 
be  served  before,  during,  or  after  any  rush 
events.  Traditionally,  the  sororities'  efforts 
to  recruit  new  members  consist  of  a  series 
of  "dry"  parties. 

The  Panhel  Tea,  held  this  past  Tuesday 
evening  in  Hynson  Louge,  is  the  accepted 
starting  gun  for  female  rush.  During  the 
Tea,  Zeta  Tau  Alpha,  Alpha  Chi  Omega, 
and  Alpha  Omicron  Pi  pre.sented  skits  and 
songs  depicting  Greek  life. 

At  the  Panhel  Tea,  ru,sh  rules  were  ex- 
plained and  all  eligible,  interested 
freshmen  and  transfer  ,students  could  sign 
the  rush  list.  This  list  will  be  u.sed  by  the 
sororities  to  invite  women  to  informal  par- 


ties, next  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day. "By-invitation-only"  parties  are  held 
on  Thursday  night.  Preterencing,  a  time 
when  women  make  a  wTitten  statement  as 
to  which  sorority  they  would  like  to  join, 
immediately  follows. 

Friday,  February  14,  is  Bid  Night;  all 
rushees  report  to  Minta  Martin  to  find  out 
whether  they  have  been  accepted  into  a 
sorority.  Ribboning  follows,  then  pledging, 
and  then  a  girl  becomes  a  full  member. 

For  men,  explains  Rick  Wheeler,  presi- 
dent of  Kappa  Alpha  Order,  rush  is  con- 
ducted differently.  "Rush  begins  January 
26th  and  runs  until  February  9th.  No  one 
who  is  on  academic  probation  is  eligible  to 
get  a  bid." 

Each  of  the  four  fraternities,  explains 
Wheeler,  hosts  both  formal  and  informal 
parties,  with  no  two  organizations  schedul- 
ed for  the  same  night.  Bidding  sessions  are 
then  held,  and  the  names  of  all  students 
selected  are  sent  to  the  registrar.  A  list  is 
posted  in  Bill  Smith  Hall,  and  the  chosen 
men  report  back  to  the  Registrar's  office  to 
collect  their  bids,  accepting  or  declining 
their  membership  offers.  Pledge  induction 
ceremonies  are  held,  usually  the  next  Mon- 
day. 

Male  Greek  letter  organizations  face  an 
extra  hurdle  this  season  —  beer  blasts  of 
previous  years  will  give  way  to  an  all-dry 
rush.  'They  ffraternities)  weren't  en- 
chanted," notes  Dean  Mclntire,  "but  we're 
certainly  planning  to  enforce  the  rules." 
She  adds  that  many  of  the  national  Greek 
associates  already  have  rules  concerning 
alcohol  and  rush.  "AH  we're  doing  is  br- 
inging them  into  line  with  the  national 
policies." 

The  Student  Affairs  Office  also  warns 
that  action  will  be  taken  against  any  frater- 
nity or  sorority  reported  to  take  part  in  haz- 
ing activities. 

On  the  whole,  however,  optimism  reigns. 
"We've  worked  hard  on  this  rush,  and  we 
really  expect  good  results,"  .states  Wendy 
Clarke,  Alpha  Chi  Rush  Chairman.  "It 
.should  be  a  good  season  —  not  ju.st  for  us, 
but  for  everybody." 


Frats  investigated 


I  continued  from  page  1 ) 

Gordinier  believes  that  the 
alcohol  policy  clause  restric- 
ting alcohol  in  lounges  is  an 
unfair  one,  saying,  "We  don't 
look  at  it  as  our  lounge,  we 
look  at  it  as  our  chapter  room, 
and  the  Sigs  and  KA's  can 
have  beer  in  their  chapter 
rooms." 

Lambda  vice-president 
John  Kelly  said  his  fraternity 
wanted  to  host  an  open  cam- 
pus party  after  its  rush  party, 
in  the  CuUen  Complex  party 
room,  but  the  Student  Affairs 
Office  turned  down  the  re- 
quest so  the  party  was  instead 
held  in  the  chapter  room. 

The  request  denial  was 
deliberately  made,  said 
Mclntire,   to  discourage  all- 


campus  parties  during  the 
rush  period,  which  could 
"confuse  the  issue"  of  dry 
rush  and  "muddy  the 
waters." 

The  Student  Affairs  Office 
must  now  decide  whether 
there  "is  enough  evidence  to 
warrant  taking  (the  situa- 
tion) further,"  Mclntire  said. 
If  the  Deans  find  the  frater- 
nities in  violation  of  the 
alcohol  policy,  the  case  may 
be  brought  before  the  Judicial 
Screening  Board.  A  violation 
of  the  dry  rush  agreement, 
however,  would  lead  to  some 
type  of  intra-fraternity 
disciplinary  action,  Mclntire 
said. 


•  Reservations  Accepted 


•  MasterCard 
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ROLPH'S  WHARF 
RESTAURANT 

778-3227 

Marina 
Country  Inn 


Thursday 

STEAMED  SHRIMP 
All  you  can  eat  $8.95 

6:009:00 


Coming  Soon: 

Eastern  Shore  Crab  Feast 


Make  a  right  ofi  213  onio  Rolphs  Wharf  Road  Rrghl  allrsr  lir)wlirig  lanes 


RELAX... 


The  NewTowne  D  Side-Door  Cafe  b  Carry-Out 
Delivers  for  FREE! 


Free  large  drink  if  you  come  in  and  pick  your  order  up 

778-6292 

Connects  you  with  $5.50  Lg.  Cheese  Pizzas 

(made  with  our  own  original  sauce) 

Plus  a  variety  of  Subs  and  Sandwiches  including 

Italian  Hoagies,  Cheese  Steaks  and  our  Specialty  Burgers 


%>  WE  NOW  HAVE  CARRY  OUT  BEER!  (ID  a  must) 


OPEN  TIL  MIDNIGHT  SUN.-THURS. 
TIL2A.M.FRI.  ANDSAT. 

Call  Ahead  and  We'll  Have  Your  Order  Waiting 

EAT  IN  OR  CARRY-OUT 
JUST 75  YARDS  FROM  CAMPUS! 
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LES  CSORBA  III  of  Accuracy  in  Academia 


Interview 
by  Sue  DePasquale 

Q.  How  many  student 
monitors  do  you  have  in  the 
nation  currently  and  how  do 
they  decide  if  a  professor's 
statement  is  in  error? 

Well,  first  of  all,  we  don't 
have  student  monitors.  We 
have  hundreds  of  students 
who  have  witnessed,  who 
have  heard  about  it  and  are 
interested  in  what  we  are  do- 
ing. What  we  do  is  write  them 
back  and  say,  "Look,  in  your 
regularly  enrolled  classes,  if 
you  come  across  a  problem 
that  you  think  we  might 
publicize  in  our  national 
newspaper,  call  us. 

This  problem  can  deal  with 
a  professor  that  might  be 
misinforming  them.  They  feel 
that  after  they've  challenged 
the  professor,  the  professor 
simply  will  not  listen  to  what 
they  have  to  say.  Or,  it  could 
deal  with  the  student  who  is 
upset  because  a  professor  is 
monopolizing  his  time  in  the 
classroom  and  simply  pro- 
pagandizing for  his  or  her 
own  point  of  view.  Or,  it  could 
deal  with  the  student  who 
feels  that  he  or  she  has  been 
discriminated  with  his 
political  or  religious  belief  in 
the  classroom. 

If  they  call  us,  and  if  we  feel 
it  is  newsworthy,  (we  feel  it's 
an  obvious  outright  inac- 
curacy or  a  case  of  propagan- 
da )  then  we'll  investigate  just 
as  any  investigative  jour- 
nalist would.  We'll  call  the 
student,  other  students.  We'll 
call  the  professor  just  to 
make  sure  things  are  ac- 
curate and  in  context  with  the 
lecture  and  then  we'll  decide 
to  run  that  story  if  we  think 
it's  newsworthy. 


"..there  is  a  certain 

imbalance  in  many 

departments  and  it 

leans  toward  the  left. 


Q.  What  is  the  basic  objective 
of  Accuracy  in  Academia? 

A.  Well  the  objective  is  to 
publicize,  publically  criticize 
professors  preaching  in  the 
classroom,  who  either  misin- 
form their  students  or  ... 
monopolize  their  time  to  pro- 
pagandize and  use  the 
classroom  as  a  platform  or 
tool  to  propagandize  their 
politics. 


Larrimore's  Store 

Serving  breakfast 
subs  and  sandwiches 
Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 

Kingstown  Chicken 

778-6022  Chicken  Nuggets 


We're  seeking  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  balance  in 
departments,  to  make  sure 
that  professors  in  universities 
are  accurately  described  in 
course  catalogs,  so  that  a  stu- 
dent knows  precisely  what 
they're  going  to  get  out  of  the 
course.  Our  role  really  is  ... 
just  like  any  newspaper.  We 
want  to  inform  the  public, 
specifically  with  regard  to  the 
integrity  of  higher  education. 

We  have  a  number  of  other 
goals.  We  also  offer  alter- 
native reading  materials  for 
students  if  they  want  those 
just  in  case  the  professor  is 
only  providing  one  side  of  a 
very  controversial  issue. 


Q.  What  group,  or  what  inac- 
curacy in  particular  are  you 
trying  to  target? 

A.  Well  we're  looking  most- 
ly at  those  which  are  most 
controversial,  which  seem  to 
be  in  foreign  policy.  We  get 
the  most  complaints  and  let- 
ters from  students  in  history, 
political  science,  sociology, 
and  economics  --  the 
humanities. 


Q.  Would  you  say  that  you're 
primarily  looking  at  liberal 
professors? 


We're  looking  at  cases  at 
left,  right  or  center,  but  I 
think  that  anybody  that  has 
been  on  campuses  and  who 
has  travelled  campuses  and 
looked  at  some  of  the  studies 
will  know  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain imbalance  in  many 
departments  and  it  leans 
towards  the  left. 

That's  the  nature  of 
academia,  they're  entitled  to 
their  views  and  they're  entitl- 
ed to  their  academic 
freedoms  to  teach.  But 
they're  not  entitled  to  claim 
immunity  from  public 
criticism  and  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  try  to  do  is  see  if  we  can 
make  sure  that  there's  a 
balance  in  a  particular 
department  on  certain  social 
issues. 


Q.  What  is  your  reaction  to 
the  fact  that  many  people  in 
the  conservative  camp  have 
come  out  in  opposition  to  AIA, 
most  notably  Secretary  of 
Education  William  Bennett? 

A.  Secretary  Bennett  sup- 
ported us  privately  and  he 
told  a  number  of  prominent 
individuals  in  Washington  at 
a  private  party  that  he 
couldn't  believe  how  pro- 
fessors were  reacting  to  what 
we  were  trying  to  do.  And 
then  a  little  later,  after  being 


robert 


Pennington 


//  anyone  is  looking  for  a  job  in 
Chestertown  this  summer,  how  about 
working  for  the  Summer  Conference 
Program  at  Washington  College?  The 
type  of  work  being  offered  is 
waiter/waitressing.  food  service,  cater- 
ing, and  coffee  house.  The  dates  for 
employment  will  be  from  May  20  until 
August  25  with  a  minimum  of  32  hours 
per  week.  Anyone  interested  in  apply- 
ing should  pick  up  an  application  from 
the  Dining  Services.  All  applications 
must  be  returned  to  Dining  Services  by 
February  28. 


CMtSIERTOWN 


ROCKVILLE 
881  0992 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

Enjoy  Waterfront  Dining 
Located  at  the  foot  of  Cannon  Street 

Chestertown,  Md. 

(301)778-3566 


criticized  a  little  more,  he 
came  out  and  criticized  us. 
We  think  we  still  have  his  sup- 
port because  he  agrees  with 
us,  that  there  is  a  problem  on 
campuses  and  it  has  to  do 
with  an  imbalance.  The  ques- 
tion is:  How  do  you  best  do  it? 
We  have  received  tremen- 
dous support  from  conser- 
vatives, bv  people  like 
George  Will.  William  Usher. 
M.  Staunton  Evans,  Thomas 
Seoul.  We  were  endorsed  by 
the  University  Professors  for 
Academic  Order,  which  is 
considered  the  conservative 
academic  organization  in  this 
country.  So  we  have  quite  a 
bit  of  support  especially 
among  academics,  who  con- 
sider themselves  to  be  con- 
servative and  who  for  so  long 
have  been  discriminated 
against  from  many  of  the 
departments. 


Q.  How  do  you  respond  to 
critics  who  say  that  having 
students  in  the  classroom 
reporting  on  their  professors 
like  that  is  a  form  of  cen- 
sorship; or  a  violation  of 
freedom  of  speech? 

What  do  we  censor?  They 
have  no  evidence.  We  do  not 
urge  a  professor  to  be  remov- 
ed or  fired.  We  never  have 
and  there  is  no  evidence.  If  a 
professor  cannot  handle 
public  criticism  then  he  ought 
not  to  be  teaching,  he  doesn't 
understand  the  goal  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  classroom.  He 
believes  ...  that  there  is  a 
priestly  or  a  psychiatrist/pa- 
tient  relationship  in 
classroom  which  isn't  true. 
These  are  public  forums.  We 
are  not  urging  them  to  teach  a 
certain  way.  We're  not  urging 
them  to  be  fired.  We  are 
simply  reporting  on  what  is 
going  on  just  as  you  are 
reporting  on  this  event 
tonight.  And  we  are  going  to 
get  all  the  sides  to  the  story. 
That's  what  our  objective  is. 


Q.  But  don't  you  think  that  a 
form  of  censorship  is  going  to 
take  place  when  professors 
become    afraid    to    speak? 


A  professor  shouldn't  be 
afraid  of  what  he  is  teaching 
if  he  is  sincerely  trying  to  be 
as  accurate,  as  balanced,  and 
as  objective  as  possible.  Sure 
he's  going  to  have  his  biases, 
but  a  professor  should  try  to 
obtain  a  ...  sort  of  objectivity. 
He  should  be  seeking  that  and 
if  he  is  truly  doing  that  he  has 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of  and  he 
doesn't  have  to  worry  about 
censorship. 


ivenidala  mesa  de  espanol! 

losjueies  a  las  12:00 p.m. 

lodo  aquelinteresado 

es  bienvenido. 

ite  esperamos! 
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Gunners  take  aim  on  Annapolis  armory 


by  Thomas  Schuster 

■'God.  Guns,  and  Guts  Made 
America  Great.  Let's  Keep 
All  Three." 

bumpersticker  maxim 


They  arrive  from  no  par- 
ticular place  and  seem  to  defy 
any  classification  or 
stereotype.  During  the  week 
some  sit  pinstriped  and  desk- 
bound while  across  town 
engine  grease  finds  its  way 
under  the  fingernails  of 
others  who  turn  wrenches  do- 
ing tune-ups  and  brake  jobs. 
Housewives  arrive  next  to 
guys  who  on  any  other  day 
would  be  putting  in  sixteen 
hours  on  the  farm.  Big  city 
urbanites,  cops,  and  sundry 
anti-social  types  are  here. 
Maybe  a  fugitive  or  two. 
They've  all  gladly  forfeited 
extra  hours  of  Sunday  morn- 
ing sleep  to  satisfy  an  all- 
powerful  lust. 

Each  shares  a  deliciously 
morbid  craving  to  run  fingers 
across  cold,  blued,  steel,  to 
peek  through  rear-aperature 
sights,  to  rack  back  charging 
handles  and  cock  hammers. 
They've  come  to  revel  in  and 
perpetuate  that  questioned, 
often  despised,  yet  deeply 
rooted  aspect  of  our  culture  — 
the  love  of  guns. 

Possibly  the  pinnacle  of  this 
phenomenon  is  the  gun  show. 
Such  was  the  scene  last  Sun- 
day on  the  floor  of  the  An- 
napolis National  Guard  Ar- 
mory. Sprawled  in  every 
direction  were  tables  laden 
with  a  breath-taking 
assemblage  of  weaponry  and 
accessories.  Here  was  Ram- 
bo's  playroom.  Knives, 
surplus  goods,  books,  gun 
parts,  war  relics,  t-shirts,  and 
more  could  be  found  among 
the  tables  heaped  with  rifles, 
shotguns,  pistols,  and 
revolvers.  Upon  seeing  this 
array,  many  a  visitor  stood 
thoroughly  transfixed  while 
they  pondered  which  direc- 
tion to  run  in  first. 

During  the  hours  that  they 
spent  at  this  show,  these  folks 
darted  from  table  to  table 
amidst  each  other  in  full 
awareness  of  their  close  af- 
finity. True  gun  afficionados, 
in  public,  often  feel  the  need 
to  hide  their  zeal  from  others 
as  if  it  existed  on  the  same 
level  as  herpes.  But  here 
nobody  was  afraid  to  let  a  lit- 
tle drool  collect  at  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  when  they  pick- 
ed up  an  exotic  long  arm, 
perhaps  the  new  M-16A2,  and 
drew  a  bead  on  the 
poster/target  of  Fidel  Castro 
onthe  tar  wall. 

Their  solidarity  was  readily 
apparent.  The  style  of  dress 
these  folks  sported  and  the 
right-wing  trappings  adorn- 
ing the  hall  were  enough  to 
make  any  non-gun  freak 
wince.  One  middle-aged 
woman,  dressed  in  a  red, 
white,  and  blue  t-shirt  styled 
after  Old  Glory  bargained 
with  a  dealer  over  a  rare  set 
of  SS  insignia  under  a  banner 
asking  folks  to  "Kill  A  Com- 


One  of  the  many  rows  of  rifles  and  shotguns  which,  along  with 
knives,  military  surplus,  gun  parts,  t-shirts,  and  other  firearms, 
were  on  display  last  Sunday  in  the  Annapolis  National  Guard  Ar- 
mory. 


mie  For  Mommy."  Around 
her  were  clean-shaven  family 
men,  long  haired  mountain 
man  types,  miscreants  of 
various  sorts,  and  other 
upstanding  examples  of  the 
gun-loving  public.  Directly 
behind  her,  two  of  these 
patrons  discussed  the  finer 
points  of  the  home-defense 
shotgun. 

A  bearded  dealer  held  up  a 
pump-action  Winchester  12- 
gauge  as  he  spoke  to  a  family 
man.  ■Notice  the 
psychological  effect,"  he  said 
as  he  worked  the  gun's  action. 
Snickety  snack.  "Any  burglar 
who  hears  that  from  your 
bedroom  will  be  out  the  door 
and  headed  for  the  next  coun- 
ty in  no  time  at  all." 

Your  Credit  Is  Good 

Lurking  behind  those 
tables,  beckoning  you  to 
cradle,  caress,  and,  hopeful- 
ly, buy  these  fine  im- 
plements, are  the  dealers.  As 
modern-day  gunrunners  of 
sorts,  their  livlihood  depends 
upon  convincing  you  that  the 
deal  they  are  offering  for  the 
gun  that  has  you  mesmerized 
is  one  you  can't  refuse.  They 
are  masters  at  catching  you 
during  your  weakest  mo- 
ment. 

For  instance,  just  after 
you've  picked-up  the  custom- 
made  .458  Winchester 
Magnum  safari  rifle  with  an 
exotic  stock  carved  out  of 
African  Bubinga  wood,  they 
move  in.  The  look  in  your 
eyes  —  one  similar  to  all  of  a 
sudden  finding  a  long  lost  love 
—  is  the  give  away.  "I'll 
knock  a  couple  hundred  off  of 
that  piece  and  give  it  to  you 
for  twelve  hundred,"  he 
might  say  as  he  turns  away 
from  another  browser.  "Your 
credit  is  good."  But  of  course. 


Never  mind  that  the  gun  is 
powerful  enough  to  ruin  the 
day  of  any  given  specimen  of 
the  largest  game  animals 
that  walk  the  earth.  Before 
he's  through  you  may  be  con- 
vinced that  you  need  it  for 
shooting  rats  in  your 
backyard. 

Like    their    clientele,    gun 
dealers  constitute  a  strange 


shotguns  or  historical  pieces 
here,  thank  you.  We're  talk- 
ing firepower,  shotgun  pellet 
dispersion,  and  the  gory 
business  of  bullet  wounds. 
Black  steel  is  mated  with 
plastic  to  form  the  likes  of  the 
M-16  family.  West  German 
assault  rifles,  American 
alley-sweeper  shotguns,  and 
the  AK-47,  the  terrorist 
favorite. 

When  you  pick-up  the  AK 
it's  a  little  heavier  than  you 
expect.  In  designing  this 
weapon  the  Soviets  really  out- 
did themselves.  Solid.  Anyone 
who  knows  a  trigger  sear 
from  a  turnip  knows  that  this 
rifle  is  far  superior  to  the  old 
American  M-16.  While  the  AK 
will  feed  rounds  caked  with 
peanut  butter,  the  M-16  tends 
to  jam  on  a  little  fly  dirt. 

The  AK-47  commands 
respect.  When  the  dealer  sees 
you  admiring  it,  he  offers  it  to 
you  for  seven  hundred,  com- 
plete with  sling,  extra 
magazines,  and  bayonet. 
More  than  a  few  people  take  a 
quick  glance  at  their  check- 
ing balance  and  do  some 
quick  figuring  before 
deciding  to  pass. 

"Kill  Them  All, 

Let  God  Sort  'Em  Out" 

gunshow  banner 

A  gun  show  is  a  great  place 
to  find  out  just  how  demented 
and  sick  you  really  are.  The 
faint  hearted  and  the  pious  — 
those  who  consider  the  love  of 
guns  to  be  a  scourge  of 
humanity  —  are  likely  to  be 
wretching  by  the  third  or 
fourth  table  from  the  door. 
You'd  expect  a  Congressman 
with  a  handgun  phobia  —  so- 
meone who  believes  that  all 
the  evils  of  the  world  emanate 


were  many  items  on  display 
whose  mere  presence  easily 
separates  the  hard-core  weir- 
do from  the  mainstream. 
While  you  consider  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  typical  gun 
show  fare  you  may  feel  the 
bile  begin  to  rise  in  your 
throat. 

Courtesy  of  a  couple  of  folks 
whose  luck  ran  out  during  the 
Indian  wars,  two  human 
scalps  could  be  found  on  an 
obscure  table  in  back.  Price 
upon  request.  No  doubt  a  uni- 
que conversation  piece  for  the 
right  crowd. 

The  book  table  was  another 
shocker.  One  title,  the 
Foreign  Legion  Booby  Trap 
Handbook,  a  twisted  little 
volume,  showed  cartoon  vic- 
tims  being  blown  to 
smithereens  by  homemade 
landmines  and  pipe  bombs, 
next  to  instructions  for  con- 
structing the  devices.  Then 
there  was  the  How  To  Kill 
series.  Now,  whether  you  con- 
sider a  murder  a  simple  task 
or  not,  this  handy  guide  will 
start  you  out  on  the  ground 
floor.  After  teaching  fail-safe 
methods  such  as  the  elemen- 
tary "Hatchet  to  the 
Cranium,"  or  the  "Ice  Pick  to 
the  Heart,"  they  advance  to 
more  elaborate  schemes. 

One  dealer,  who  features 
German  war  memorabilia  en- 
ti-ely,  had  on  display  a  pre- 
WW  I  steel  breastplate  —  an 
early  attempt  at  bullet-proof 
body  armor.  Only  this  model 
didn't  fare  so  well.  Right  in 
the  middle  of  this  iron 
monster  is  a  jagged  hole.  A 
situation,     perhaps,     where 


'They've  come  to  revel  in  and 
perpetuate  that  questioned,  often 
despised,  yet  deeply  rooted  aspect  of 
our  culture— the  love  of  guns." 


variety  of  individuals.  Those 
who  resemble  Baptist 
ministers  and  push  the  con- 
ventional and  classic  in 
firearms  contrast  sharply 
with  the  smuggler  types  who 
look  like  they  might  have 
served  as  weapons  con- 
sultants to  movies  like 
Scarf  ace  in  between  wars. 
No     intricately     carved 


from  the  corporate  offices  of 
Smith  and  Wesson  —  to  be  af- 
fected in  this  way.  This  is 
aside  from  the  fact  that  such 
a  person  would  be  quickly  rip- 
ped limb  from  limb  and  toss- 
ed to  the  buzzards  at  any 
given  gun  show  long  before 
the  first  wave  of  nausea  hit. 

But    here     we     have     the 
distinction.  At  this  show  there 


19th  century  armor  met  20th 
century  firepower. 

Gruesome  fringes  are  just 
part  of  the  aura  of  an  event 
which  attracts  people  who, 
when  they  sit  down  over  a  cup 
of  coffee,  would  rather 
discuss  ballistics  and  holster 
rigs  than  Aunt  Mary's 
rheumatism.  In  the  end  that's 
really  why  they're  here. 


and  GREENHOUSES 
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Birthday  Ball 
Corsages  and  Boutonnieres 

15%  off  to 
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We  have  Balloon  Bouquets 

50  different  designs 

in  sizes  from  mini  to  large  3  ft.  helium. 

"4  trip  to  Elburn  's  is  worth  it  for  their  low  prices  and  high  quality 

778-2200 
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THE  BOOKSTORE 
COMPUTER  PRICES 

MacPlus $1649.00 

Mac512 $1099.00 

800K  External  Disk  Drive  ..  $365.00 

Imagewriterll $475.00 


We  also  have  Software  and 
Accessories  for  your  Mac! 
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ftni5tied   liwr^cen  paget  inb 

firnai  typinc^  at  4  lOam 

disconer  liifu.d  Rjper  bottle 
efpfty   Ifcverf  fc  white  sfoe, 
fwli^    TWo  more  AtoPOt 
MbIcK,  A1unne,i:oycaTif»cfia 


6  1''  dm  page  22  COTipleW 
(?f+er  two  rewt-iVe(  4lled'^/ftfl 
Spelling  cor>ection(  ccmpleM 
Pdjei  collijfed  Coffee  spills 
on  enhrc  temn  paper 


Not  ven-  man\- 
people  used  ex  )mputers 
when  tliey  were  in 
college,  for  two  ver\- 
good  reasons. 

Not  ver\- manv  people 
knew  what  tlie\'  could 
dowitlione. 

And  those  who  did, 
couldn't  get  their  hand 
on  one. 

Things  are  different  now 


"I  wish  I'd  had  a  Macintosh 
when  I  was  in  college!' 


For  more  information  call  the 
Washington  College  Bookstore 
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fine  arts 


Conservative  newspaper 
due  for  publication 


Editors  of  the  National  Record:  Left  to  right,  Sophomore  Fascetta,  Freshman  Duncan  Sterling 
IV,  Freshman  Ian  Clarridge,  and  Sophomore  Chet  Bridgeman. 


by  Neil  Rifkind 

There  will  be  a  new  voice  on 
campus  next  week  when  the 
National  Record  makes  its 
debut.  This  paper,  edited  and 
published  by  freshman  Dun- 
can Sterling  IV,  will  provide 
an  articulate  conservative 
voice  on  current  political 
issues. 

The  National  Record  is  not 
intended  to  compete  with  The 
Washington  College  Elm  or 
The  Shoreman's  Advocate 
because  the  Record  will  con- 
centrate on  international  and 
national  issues.  The  paper 
was  "created  in  order  to 
foster  conservative  thought 
on  campus,  and  encourage 
political  thought  in  general," 
according  to  Sterling.  The 
Record  does  not  receive  fun- 
ding from  the  Student 
Government  Association  and 
is  in  no  way  affiliated  with  the 


Washington  College  Youns; 
R^ublicans. 

The  editorial  board  of  the 
Record  includes  Sterling;  Ex- 
ecutive Editor  Ian  Clarridge. 
freshman;  and  Managing 
Editor  Chris  Fascetta, 
sophomore.  J.  Chester 
Bridgeman,  sophomore,  is 
the  Circulation  Manager  and 
Jeff  Chaffin  is  Consultant  to 
the  Editor.  Contributing 
editors  from  Washington 
D.C.,  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
Hartford  Connecticut  give  the 
Record  its  national  flavor. 

Articles  in  this  issue  in- 
clude "The  Elephants 
Trumpet,"  a  column  by  Ian 
Clarridge;  "On  The  Right: 
Whirling  Dervishes  at  Dart- 
mouth" by  Duncan  Sterling, 
and  two  book  reviews.  The 
Record  welcomes  letters  to 
the  editor  and  intelligent,  ar- 
ticulate contributions  of  con- 
servative nature. 


Impressionistic  art  maices  enjoyable  day  trip 


by  Neil  Rifkind 
The  arrival  of  two  culture 
vans'  on  campus  this 
semester  open  up  wide 
possibilities  for  rewarding 
day  trips.  One  possibility  that 
is  of  interest  to  art  lovers  is  a 
trip  to  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  in  nearby  Washington 
D.C.  The  two  special  exhibits 
currently  on  display  at  the 
Gallery  are  "The  New  Pain- 
ting: Impressionism  1874- 
1886"  in  the  West  Building 
and  "Treasure  Houses  of 
Great  Britian:  Five  Hundred 


Years  of  Private  Patronage 
and  Art  Collecting"  in  the 
East  Building. 

The  Gallery  is  open  10  am.  - 
5  p.m.  Monday  through  Satur- 
day and  noon  -  9  p.m.  on  Sun- 
day every  day  of  the  year  ex- 
cept Christmas  and  New 
Year's.  Admission  is  free  but 
passes  must  be  obtained  for 
special  exhibits. 

The  exhibition,  "The  New 
Painting:  Immpressionism; 
1874-1886"  attempts  to  re- 
create the  atmosphere  of  the 
eight  independent  exhibitions 


held  by  the  artists  known  as 
Impressionists.  The  paintings 
are  arranged  in  chronological 
order  by  year  and  include  the 
works  of  such  diverse  artists 
as  Calebotte,  Cassatt,  Cen- 
zane.  Degas,  Gauguin, 
Monet,  Morisot,  Pissaro, 
Rodin,  Renoir,  Seurat, 
Signac,  and  Sisley.  The  ex- 
hibit runs  until  April  6th. 

"Treasure  Houses  of  Great 
Britain:  Five  Hundred  Years 
of  Patronage  and  Art  Collec- 
ting" features  artifacts  and 
whole    rooms    from    various 


Fri.  7 


5:00  p.m.:  Arts  Committee, 
Maryland  Sculptors  Show, 
Tawes  Gallery,  Gibson  Fine 
Arts  Center.  Show  runs  until 
Feb.  22nd. 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series,  Man 
of  Flowers,  Norman  James 
Theater 

Sat.  8 

12:00  p.m.:  Women's  Swimm- 
ing vs.  Salisbury  State 
University,  Casey  Swim 
Center 

7:30  p.m.:  Basketball  vs.  Ur- 
sinus  College,  Cain  Athletic 
Center 

9:30  p.m.:  SGA  sponsored 
band  Jammin' Band O' Boys. 
Coffee  House 

Sun.  9 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series,  Man 
of  Flowers,  Norman  James 
Theater 

Mon.  10 

4:00  p.m.:  Literary  House 
Talks,  Lomax  Folk  Songs  of 
North  America,  Nancy  Gillio 


and   Patsy   Muldoon,   O'Neil 

Literary  House 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series,  Man 

of  Flowers,  Norman  James 

Theater 


Thur .  13 

8:00  p.m.:  Drama  Dept.  Pro- 
duction, Play  Wrights 
Tonight,  Studio  Theater,  Gib- 
son Fine  Arts  Center. 


English  manor  houses.  Works 
by  Holbein,  Van  Dyck, 
Turner,  Bernini,  Praxiteles, 
and  Chippendale  are  on 
display.  The  exhibit  runs  until 
March  9th. 

The  easiest  route  to  D.C.  is 
to  drive  to  the  New  Carrolton 
Metro  station  and  take  the 
subway  into  the  city.  It  only 
costs  $2.20  (roundtrip)  to 
Smithsonian  Station  where 
the  Gallery  is  located  and  by 
leaving  the  van  at  New  Car- 
rolton, you  can  avoid  driving 
in  the  city.  For  those  of  you 
who  have  never  been  on  the 
D.C.  subway,  it  is  very  clean, 
modern,  and  safe. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Sta- 
tion the  Gallery  is  just  a  short 
walk  across  the  green.  The 
Gallery  is  divided  into  East 
and  West  Buildings  which  are 
connected  by  an  underground 
concourse.  Each  building 
contains  standing  exhibitions 
in  addition  to  special  exhibits. 


The  West  building's  stand  ex 
hibition  includes  Italian 
Spanish,  Flemish,  German 
Dutch,  French,  British,  ami 
American  art. 

The  East  building, 
trapezoidal  in  shape,  contain:^ 
the  work  of  modern  artists 
such  as  Picasso,  Matisse,  and 
Jackson  Pollack.  Modern 
sculpture  is  also  on  display  L 
and  Alexander  Calder's  three  ' 
story  high  mobile  highlighLs 
the  central  court  of  the  East 
building. 

A  trip  to  the  Nation;il  I 
Gallery  is  just  one  (if 
thousands  of  possible  uses  for  | 
the  vans.  The  same  route  | 
described  above  could  be  us-  | 
ed  to  reach  any  of  the  ^ 
Smithsonian  musuems  that  ( 
surround  the  mall.  The  ini-  | 
portance  of  the  vans  is  that  ,| 
they  offer  an  opportunity,  for 
those  with  imagination,  to  > 
make  weekends  exciting  as  , 
well  as  educational. 


Ph.  778-2686 


EMILY  HARIDRESSER 

Rt.  213,  Chestertown,  Md.  21620 
Across  From  Bowling  Lanes 


STARTYOUR  SUMMER  TAN! 

$45  for  10  Sessions 
$25  for  5  Sessions 
$6  each 
In  Our  Suntana  Bed 


Open  6  days  a  week 


featuring 

Lounge  Entertainment 

Saturday  Nights 
Begins  February  8th 

Valentine's 
Sweethearts  Ball 

Sat.,  February  15, 1986 

Tickets:  $37.50  per  couple 
includes  dinner,  dancing,  tax  and  tips 

Call  For  Reservations 
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Former  Oriole  Pat  Kelly 
shares  his  faith 


photo  by  JM-  Fragomeni 

pictured  above  are  three  guests  that  are  part  of  a  modern  sculptors  exhibit  in 
Tawves  Gallery,  Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center,  until  February  22nd. 
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by  Anne  Lindenbaum 

If  you  keep  up  with  modern 
art,  you  won't  want  to  miss 
the  sculpture  show  opening 
today  in  the  Gibson  Fine  Arts 
Center.  Entitled,  "Five 
Maryland  Sculptors,"  the 
show  is  free  and  will  be  kick- 
ed off  with  an  opening  recep- 
tion from  5-7 :  00  p.m. 

"Five  Maryland  Sculptors" 
features  the  work  of  five  dif- 
ferent  contemporary 
sculptors  known  in  Maryland. 
Works  by  Rodney  Carroll, 
Thomas  Dixon,  Robert  Cop- 
skey,  George  Chang  and 
Street  Thoma  will  be  shown. 
These  artists  works  represent 
the  gamut  of  material,  from 
metal  to  clay  and  collage.  A 


booklet  will  be  available 
describing  the  different  at- 
titudes and  approaches  of  the 
artists. 

"Five  Maryland  Sculptors" 
is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  College  Arts  Ex- 
hibits Committee.  Chairman 
Jansen-LaPalme  said  that  at 
least  one  of  the  artists  will  be 
present  at  the  opening.  "It's 
been  a  long  time  since 
Washington  College  has  had  a 
sculpture  show,  so  we're  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  these 
artists  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  come  to  Chestertown," 
Jansen  LaPalme  added. 

The  show  will  run  through 
February  22,  open  Monday 
through  Thursday  from  3-5:00 
p.m. 


by  Sue  De  Pasquale 

Pat  Kelly  is  a  man  who's  known  the 
heady  excitement  of  cheering  crowds 
and  an  adoring  public.  During  his 
twenty  year  baseball  career  he 
pounded  out  countless  homeruns  and 
played  in  the  World  Series.  Yet,  it's 
not  baseball  that  brought  the  most  joy 
to  his  life. 

"I've  never  been  more  happy  in  all 
my  life  than  right  now. ..serving  the 
Lord  on  a  full-time  basis,  telUng  a  dying 
world  about  a  saving  Christ,"  said  the 
former  Oriole  outfielder  who's  now  the 
Executive  Director  of  Christian  Family 
Outreach  and  a  bom-again  preacher  for 
the  Evangelical  Baptist  Church. 

The  enthusiastic  Kelly  came  to  cam- 
pus Tuesday  night  to  present  a  talk  en- 
titled, "Spiritual  Values  in  a  Secular 
World,"  in  a  visit  sponsored  by  the  Cam- 
pus Christian  Fellowship. 

Kelly  was  introduced  by  Maryland 
State  Senator  Francis  Kelly,  (father  of 
junior  John  Kelly)  who  said  that  his 
decision  to  accept  Christ  at  age  29  was 
one  that  turned  his  life  around.  Headed 
down  the  road  to  alcoholism.  Senator 
Kelly  said  he  wanted  "so  badly  to  ex- 
perience the  joy  and  peace,"  that  he 
saw  in  other  Christians.  "So,  I  truly,  tru- 
ly surrendered  my  life,"  he  said. 

The  result  was  nothing  short  of 
miraculous.  "I've  found  a  freedom, 
peace  and  joy  that  you  can't  express  ... 
there  are  so  many  things  in  this  world 
that  I  could  not  accomplish  myself,"  the 
state  senator  said,  referring  in  part  to 
his  political  position. 


Pat  Kelly  opened  his  talk  with  an 
anecdote  involving  the  Orioles' 
outspoken  manager.  Earl  Weaver.  Kel- 
ly said  he  once  tried  to  share  his  faith 
with  the  feisty  Weaver,  saying,  "Earl, 
you  know  it's  great  to  walk  with  Jesus! " 
The  manager  replied,  "That's  fine,  but 
I'd  much  rather  have  you  walk  with  the 
bases  loaded." 

From  there,  Kelly's  tone  grew  more 
serious  as  he  gave  his  personal 
testimony,  describing  his  early  baseball 
career  filled  with  women,  booze  and 
drugs.  "I  thought,  'This  is  what  life  is  all 
about,'  "  he  said,  until,  on  the  verge  of  a 
nervous  breakdown,  God  began  to 
"deal"  with  his  heart  and  he  attended  a 
Bible  study,  where  he  decided  to  ask 
Jesus  into  his  life.  Out  went  the  drugs 
and  his  little  black  book,  as  he  embark- 
ed on  the  Christian  path. 

Kelly  said  that  college  students  today 
are  particularly  affected  by  peer 
pressure  which  leads  them  to  experi- 
ment with  drugs,  alcohol,  pornography 
and  homosexuality.  Young  adults  need 
to  realize  that  these  activities  simply 
can't  fill  the  "void."  Explained  the 
former  baseball  player,  "You  can't 
cope  with  it  all  by  yourself.  You  need 
Christ...  (He's)  the  missing  link." 

Kelly  continued,  "You'll  never  make 
a  greater  decision  in  all  your  life,"  and 
warned  that  it's  not  a  step  that  should  be 
put  off.  "We're  saved  by  grace  through 
faith  alone,  not  by  good  works.  God  will 
either  be  your  savior  today  or  your 
judge  tomorrow." 


.upcoming  events. 


Drama  reading 


by  Edward  Talley 

The  Washington  College 
)rama  Department  will,  tor 
he  first  time,  present  a  pro- 
;ram  of  staged  readings  of 
vork  written,  translated, 
lirected,  and  acted  by 
itudents  and  recent 
jraduates. 

The  event  is  entitled 
Playwrights  Tonight,"  and 
Nvill  take  place  on  February 
H  and  15  at  8;00  in  the  Studio 
Theatre  in  Gibson  Fine  Arts 
Center.    There    will    be   two 


foreign  translations  of 
French  and  German  origin. 

Doug  Rose,  a  December  '85 
graduate,  has  translated 
Maurice  Maeterlinck's  play 
"Aglavaine  and  Selysette." 
Doug  first  learned  of  the  play 
during  his  junior  year  abroad 
at  New  York  University  at 
Paris  and  Sorbonne.  "The 
whole  idea  of  the  event  is  tor 
the  playwright  to  see  and 
develop  a  perspective  of  his 
own  work,"  explained  Doug. 

His  colleague.  Marge 
Be  tley,  a  Fulbright  scholar, 
another  '85  graduate  who  is 
presently  studying  abroad  in 
Germany,     has     translated 


/f>«y 


Lounge  Opens  Each  Saturday 
Live  Entertainment  by  Dave  Brand 

Your  out  of  town  guests  can 
overlook  the  Chesapeake  Bay 

Special  Washington  Birthday  Rate 

For  more  Information  and  reservations 
Call  Great  Oak  Landing 

Phone.  778-2100 


Martin  Waiser's  play  "Indoor 
Battle."  There  will  be  an 
original  play  written  by 
Leslie  Hewett  entitled  "Flip 
Side  of  the  Moon."  Bill  and 
other  drama  department 
students  are  vigorously  en- 
thused as  he  explains,  "This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  stu- 
dent's work  will  be  tested 
under  limited  performance 
conditions." 

Fo/k  songs 

by  Michael  Rudin 

Next  Monday,  February  10, 
the  "Month  of  Mondays" 
series  continues.  Following  a 
tea  at  4:00  p.m..  Patsy  Muf- 
doon,  alto  and  accompanying 
on  guitar,  and  Nancy  Gillio, 
soprano,  will  perform  folk 
songs.  Professor  Bob  Day  will 
introduce  the  songs  with  an 
explanation  of  how  the  songs 


were  gathered,  their  origins, 
and  their  social  significance. 

The  repertoire  will  include 
"The  Rising  Sun  Blues," 
which  is  essentially  "House  of 
the  Rising  Sun"  by  the 
Animals;  "I  Never  Will 
Marry"  which  has  been 
recorded  by  Linda  Rondstat 
and  Dolly  Parton;  and  "The 
Sloop  John  B."  which  has 
been  performed  by  the  Beach 
Boys. 

Commenting  on  the  upcom- 
ing event  and  working  with 
Muldoon,  Gillio  said,  "It  will 
be  a  good  experience  for  me 
because,  in  the  past,  I've  only 
sung  songs  in  the  classical 
style  and  popular  vein.  Patsy 
Muldoon  knows  what  she's 
doing;  I  like  working  with 
her." 

Muldoon  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  WC. 


Fri.,  Sun.,  Mon.  -  Bill  Smith 
7:30  p.m.  •  Students  SI. 00 


Black  History 
IVIonth 


by  Neil  Rifkind 

The  month  of  February  is 
Black  History  month,  a  na- 
tional celebration  of  Afro- 
American  contributions  to  the 
American  way  of  lite. 
Maryland  has  a  great  deal  to 
celebrate.  Three  important 
figures  in  Afro-American 
history,  Frederick  Douglass, 
Henry  Highland  Garnet,  and 
Harriet  Tubman,  were  bom 
on  her  soil. 

Frederick  Douglass,  bom 
in  Tuckahoe  near  Easton  in 
1817,  was  an  outspoken  aboli- 
tionist. A  well  educated  and 
articulate  former  slave,  he 
became  the  publisher  of 
several  anti-slavery  papers. 
During  the  Civil  War, 
Douglass  actively  recruited 
soldiers  to  till  the  newly 
created  Colored  Regiments. 

Following  the  war  he  held 
several  government  posi- 
tions, including  U.S.  Marshall 
tor  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  authored  three  books  en- 
titled. Narrative  of  my  Ex- 
perience in  Slavery,  My  Bon- 
dage and  my  Freedom,  and 
The  Life  and  Times  of 
Frederick  Douglass.  He  died 
in  1895.  Douglass  High  School 
in  Baltimore  still  bears  his 
name. 

Henry  Highland  Garnet 
was  bom  into  slavery  in  New 
(continued  on  page  12) 
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sports 


Sho'men  defeat  W.Maryland 
in  double  overtime,  94-93 

Look  ahead  to  tomorrow's  game  against 
number  two  ranked  Ursinus  College 


BIG  Dl  Freshman  Andy  Bauer  (42)  and  S 
(20)  corner  a  Western  Maryland  player  in 
tory  here  last  week. 


photo  by  S.-inih  E  U-Ui  ii 

enior  George  Roberts 
a  tough  Sho'men  vie- 


wanted 


ISO  00  P8I  hundiod  paid  tor  temailing  lelters 
homoi  Send  self  addr«»ed.  stamped 
ilope  lor  intorm«tio>^/«pplicalion 
ciates.  Box  95  B.  Roielle.  NJ  07203 
MUSICIANS  WANTED  ThaWC  Concert  Band 
i>  looking  tor  any  inteteiled  muiicians.  The 
bend  rehearses  Monday  ev«nmgs  ai  6  30  p  m 
:he  Green  Room  ol  (he  Fine  Arts  Building. 
Woodwind*,      brass,     percussion,     all     are 

ome  Contact  Dr  Patcellloi  mote  into 
THE  PEGASUS  will  meat  Thuts  evenings  at 
7  30p  m  in  the  oMlce  located  in  the  basement 
of  MM  Come  support  your  yearbook 
ATTENTION  Ex  Sho'men  living  in  AA  Co 
area  Looking  tor  Lax  Item  other  than 
Clarke  s  Prsclica  begins  Feb  1  Contact  Dick 
iftUCk.  t'«*»  o'  «?.  WI301HS5  395» 


classifieds 


by  John  Bodnar 
If  you  were  looking  for  a 
basketball  game  full  of  ex- 
citement, suspense,  drama 
and  action  then  you  should 
have  been  at  the  Cain  Athletic 
Center  on  Thursday  January 
30  where  the  nationally  rank- 
ed Sho'men  defeated  Western 
Maryland  94-93  in  double 
overtime ! 

The  game  saw  our  W.C. 
hoopsters  put  together  a 
brilliant  second  half  to  over- 
come a  12-point  half  time 
defeat,  43-31.  The  team  came 
out  roaring  in  the  second  half 
as  it  scored  the  first  six  points 
with  defensive  help  from 
George  Roberts  who  forced  a 
key  steal.  The  Sho'men  then 
rolled  up  10  of  the  first  14 
points  to  close  the  lead  to  6 
points  (47-41).  But  it  was  as 
close  as  the  team  would  come 
until  the  final  minutes  of  the 
game.  Western  Maryland 
was  in  control  most  of  the  se- 
cond half  as  they  maintained 
a  comfortable  4-8  point  lead. 

With  about  three  minutes 
remaining  the  Sho'men 
reached  deep  down  inside  and 
fought  back  proving  to 
Western  Maryland  why  they 
are   undefeated   in   the   con- 


ference and  nationally  rank- 
ed. With  1:25  left  in  the  game 
George  Roberts  made 
another  magnificient  steal 
and  capitalized  with  two 
points  to  cut  the  lead  to  three. 
(77-74). 

Dave  Repko's  shot  with  26 
seconds  remaining  cut  the 
lead  to  two  points,  (80-78). 
With  just  a  few  seconds  on  the 
clock,  tension  mounting,  and 
the  crowd  on  their  feet, 
George  Roberts  hit  two  key 
foul  shots  to  tie  the  game  at 
80.  Western  Maryland  had  a 
chance  to  win  but  failed  sen- 
ding the  game  into  overtime. 

The  first  overtime  lead 
seesawed  back  and  forth. 
With  30  seconds  left  George 
Roberts  answered  the  call 
once  again  andW.C.  lead  88- 
87.  but  it  was  Western 
Maryland's  ball  and  they  tied 
it  up  88-88,  forcing  the  second 
overtime. 

In  the  second  overtime  with 
the  crowd  cheering  on  every 
play,  the  Sho'men  responded 
as  Kurt  Keller  hit  a  shot  with 
1:25  remaining  to  give  W.C.  a 
three  point  lead  94-91. 

The  arena  echoed  with 
chants  of  DE-FENSE  as  W.C. 
put  the  clamps  on  Western 
Maryland  and  capped  their 


announcement 


FOn  RENT  furnished  < 
nnd  school  $35D0/weeh 
Diana 


Call778  1171.  ask  fi 


le  Feb  14  issue  of  (he  Elm.  there  will  be 
n  to  place  a  "Valentine  Love  Line  '  The 
will  be  a  special  $1  75  for  the  first  twenty 
ds.  and  5'  tor  each  additional  word  Pleasi 
rn  payment  along  with  your  message  to 
the  eim  mailbox  located  in  the  Ceniral  Ser 
vices  DepI  .  or  to  the  mailbox  located  on  the 
£/m  office  doot  by  7  00p  m  on  Tues  .  Feb  11 
Issues  can  be  mailed  oui  for  those  Valentines 
who  liue  away  from  WC  Just  add  20'  loi 
postage  Please  include  your  Valentine's  lul 
mailing  address  with  your  message 
To  place  an  ad  in  the  Elm  classilieds.  wtiti 
messages  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  send  ii  to 
Sue  Oe  Pasquale  or  Bill  Faust  thiouf 
mail,  or  place  m  one  of  the  £lm  i 
before  10  00  am  Wednesday  morning  The 
cost  1^  52  00  for  the  first  20  words,  and  B'  loi 
each  additional  word  Please  include  payment 
wilhyourad 


_ 


Scottie's  Shoe  Store 

Shoes  for  the 
entire  family 

307  High  Street 
Chestertown.Md.  21620 

778-4944 


College  Heights  Barber  Shop 

Open  Monday  thru  Saturday 
Close  to  Campus 

507  Washington  Avenue 
778-1097 


BACK  BY  POPULAR  DEMAND 

LA  TUNA 

Returtis  from  Spoin  for  their  third 
visit  to  W.C.  Come  for  an  hour  of 
FREE  fun,  music  ond  live 
entertainment. 

No  knov^ledge  of  Spanish  need- 
ed. Fun  is  a  universal  language. 

Thursday.  February  20th,  8:00-9:00  P.M.  in  The  Coffee  House 


For  all  your  Birthday  Ball  Hair  needs 

HAIR  PORT 

KENT  PLAZA 


No  Appointment 
Necessary 


Family  Haircutters 
and  Styling 


OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

MON.,THURS.ANDFRI. 

OPEN  TIL  7:00  P.M. 


16th     victory     in     dramatit 
fasliion  94-93. 

Kurt  Keller,  who  received 
an  award  at  half  time  for 
becoming  the  18th  player  in 
W.C.  history  to  score  I.IK 
points  this  season,  led  thi 
team  with  32  points  and  11  re- 
bounds. George  Roberts  who 
had  23  points  and  8  rebounds, 
stated  "In  my  4  years  hereai 
W.C,  that  was  the  most  ei. 
citing  game  I  ever  played  in." 
Freshman  Joe  Costantim 
responded,  "This  is  one  of  thi 
most  talented  teams  I've  eve 
played  on." 

W.C.  lost  a  tough  game  I 
York  College  78-66  Saturday 
February  1.  It  was  a  rare  oc 
currance  for  the  Sho'men  a 
it  marlied  only  the  3rd  tos 
this  season. 

The  team  seemed  fatigue 
and  missed  several  key  shot 
down  the  stretch.  One  of  th 
players  said,  "It  was  a  bis  1( 
down  after  the  impressiv 
win  over  Western  Marylan 
two  days  prior  to  the  Yor 
game." 

The   Sho'men   have   a  bi 
home    game      on    Saturdi 
when  they  will  meet  Ursinu 
who  ranks  second  to  WC 
the  conference. 


GOURMET 
SHOP       I 

Ha  ve  your  Birthday  Ball  Dinner  delivered 

hot  or  cold  to  your  room 

one  menu  includes: 

—  Hors  d'oeuvre  — 
Brie,  Pate,  Cheddar  Cheese  and  Crackets 

Green  Salad  with  Champagne  Viniagrette 

Choice  of 

Beef  Bourguignon  wrapped  in  Puff  Pastry 

or 

Chicken  Breast  Florentine 

—  Boneless  breast  stuffed  with  creamed  spinach  i 

white  wine  sauce  — 

Wild  Rice  Pilaf 


Green  Beans  Amondine 

Homemade  Bread  and  Butter 

Petite  Chocolate  Raspberry  Torte 

All  for  $15.50  a  person 

Price  includes  delivery,  plates,  napkins,  utensils 

Last  Day  to  Order  -  Feb.  20th 


Sho  'man  Kurt  Keller 
joins  tOOO  point  club 
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by  Steph  Milton 
Kurt  Keller,  captain  of  the 
Shoremen  basketball  team, 
reac-iiecl  a  pinnacle  in  his  col- 
lege career  on  Wednesday, 
January  8,  when  he  scored  his 
1,000  career  point  during  the 
Catholic  University  game. 
The  6'4  forward  is  the  18th 
ball  player  to  do  this  in  the 
history  of  WC  basketball. 

Keller  averaged  5.2  points 
per  game  in  his  freshman 
year  and  chalked  up  a  total  of 
1211  points  for  that  season. 
This  year,  Keller  has  scored  a 
total  of  400  points  as  of  the 
York  game  and  is  currently 
averaging  21  points  per 
game.  The  All-American  can- 
didate is  the  leading  re- 
bounder  for  WC  at  5.8  re- 
bounds per  game.  Keller's 
free  throw  and  field  goal 
percentages  are  87  and  50 
respectively. 


Coach  Tom  Finnegan,  who 
also  reached  the  1,000  point 
plateau  in  his  ball  career, 
commented  that  Keller  is 
"extremely  coachable,"  ad- 
ding, "He  is  adaptive  to  the 
various  roles  that  I  have  ask- 
ed him  to  assume."  As  a 
sophomore  and  a  junior, 
Keller's  job  was  to  get  the  re- 
bound, keep  a  strong  defense 
and  check  the  opposing 
team's  top  offensive  player. 
This  year,  with  only  five 
returning  veterans,  Keller's 
talents  have  been  transferred 
to  offense  in  order  to  increase 
scoring. 

Keller  has  the  opportunity 
to  become  the  5th  Shoreman 
to  score  over  1300  career 
points  with  four  regular 
season  games,  the  league 
play-offs,  and  possibly  the 
NCAA  games  remaining. 


photo  by  ft  'lu.s'tifi  Witttjislvy 

Senior  Kurt  Keller  receives  a  basketball  from  coach  Tom  Finnegan.  The  ball  is  a  gift  from  the 
college  commemerating  Keller's  reaching  the  thousand  point  plateau. 


Intramural  soccer  league  kicks  off 


by  John  Bodnar 
W.C.'s  intramural  indoor 
soccer  league  began  on  Sun- 
day, February  2.  This  year's 
group  sports  10  teams,  many 
of  which  have  players  from 
Ihc  fall  WC.  soccer  team.  En- 
thusiastic soccer  buffs,  pizza 
pros  from  Procolinos,  and 
several  W.C.  coaches  round 
out  the  league. 

The  teams  play  two  twenty 
minute  halts  with  two  5- 
minute  overtimes  if 
necessary. 

rhe    conference     contests 


opened  with  the  Coaches 
whipping  the  Hurricaines  13- 

3.  The  coaches  proved  that 
age  doesn't  matter,  and  that 
experience  is  what  counts. 
Their  expertise  exhibited 
itself  as  assistant  soccer 
coach  Greg  Zebededes  scored 
six  to  lead  a  victory.  For  the 
Hurricaines,  Paul  Thesiger 
scored  two. 

The  second  match  saw 
Team  Zoom  come  from 
behind  to  defeat  the 
Ramblers  5-3.  The  Ramblers 


opened  up  an  early  3-1  lead  on 
goals  by  Ray  Linton,  Mark 
Nasteff,  and  Skip  Ebaugh. 
Team  Zoom  fought  back  with 
two  quick  goals  from  Jon  Lar- 
son and  Alan  Lerch  to  tie  the 
score  3-3  at  half  time.  In  the 
second  half  Alan  Lerch  netted 
2  more  goals  and  with  some 
superb  saves  by  goalie  Bob 
Caldwell,  Team  Zoom  capped 
their  first  victory. 

The  third  game  ended  with 
the  K2's  at  four  goals  and 
Jerry's  Kids  with  one.  For  the 


K2's,  Walter  Cox  scored  twice 
and  Tom  Layug  and  Dan  Ar- 
mitage  each  scored  once. 
Jerry's  Kids  lone  scorer  was 
Alan  Piazza. 

In  the  fifth  game.  Ken 
Greco  and  Frank  Davis  led 
the  Big  Blue  Busch  to  a  7-1 
victory  over  the  Rabid  Dogs. 
Ken  Greco  scored  four  and 
teammate  Frank  Davis 
scored  three. 

In  the  final  game.  Proc's 
chilled  the  Penguins,  6-2. 


Make  $10 

join  the 

Elm's  layout 

staff 

Call  ext.  321 


Now  accepting  applications 
for 

MANAGEMENT/SALES  POSITION 

available  at  Yacht  Sales  &  Marina 
operation. 

Secure,  long  term  commitment  with 
growing  company  and  full  benefits. 

Send  resumes  to 

Management/Sales  Position 
Box155A  RD  No.  3 
Chestertown,  MD  21620 


Homemade 

Crabcakes 

This  Wed.  A  f 

Ms.  D's 

4  oz.  crabcake  served 
as  a  sandwich  or  a 
platter.  Includes 
choice  of  cole  slaw  or 
French  Fries.  $2.00. 


Jim  is 

Back 

Welcome  Back  to  Our 
Friends  at  WC 

The  Promised  S 

urprise  is  here.                 | 

Shoreman 

sPIt  Beef 

513  Washington  Avenue 
Chestertown,  Maryland 
Phone:778-2333 
(Located  behind  Mobil  Station  on  F 

te.213l         ,^*!^ 

/ 

OPEN  PIT  BEEF 

SANDWICHES 

BBQ  SPARE  RIBS 

^ 

Mon.-Thurs.  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Fri.-Sat.  11  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Closed  Sundays 

-  We  will 

ash  checks  — 

It  VI  11^    Wl 

'L«  Mil  Sim 

Donuts,  French  Loaves 

&  llalian  Breads 

Rolls,  Pies,  Cookies, 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfasts  A.M.  -  11  A.M. 

Lunch- Soups  &  Sandwiches 
Kent  Plaza,  Cheslerlown 

778-2228 

f  Mon.-Sai.5A.M.-5P  M. 

Sunday  5A.M, -2P.M. 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 
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For  /fe///,  ^/le  real  glory  isn't  found  on  the  field 


"I  told  Earl  Weaver  how 
wonderful  it  is  to  walk  with 
Jesus.  I  told  Earl  that  there  is 
no  better  feeling  on  this  earth 
than  to  know  that  God  is  walk- 
ing with  you.  Earl  told  me 
that  it  was  fine  to  walk  with 
God,  but  he  preferred  that  I 
walked  with  the  bases  load- 
ed." 

That  anecdote  was  one  of 
many  stories  told  by  former 
Baltimore  Orioles  outfielder, 
Pat  Kelly  in  a  Campus  Chris- 
tian Fellowship-sponsored 
lecture  given  here  on  Tues- 
day evening. 

At  present  Pat  Kelly  is  a 
happy  man.  He  is  a 
businessman  and  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  a  group 
called  the  Christian  Family 
Outreach,  an  organization 
that  pays  tor  poor  inner-city 
youth  to  attend  summer 
camp,  where  they  can  be 
taught  about  Jesus.  He  enjoys 
his  work  and  he  finds  it 
rewarding. 

Kelly  also  has  had  a  rewar- 
ding past.  He  was  a  major 
league  outfielder,  which,  is 
all  that  he  ever  wanted  to  be. 

"I  used  to  tease  my  father 
that  he  must  have  thrown  a 
baseball  into  my  crib  when  I 
was  a  baby,"  Kelly  says  smil- 
ing. "All  that  I  ever  wanted  to 
do  in  life  was  play  ball." 

Kelly  wasn't  the  only 
member  of  the  family  to  be  a 
gifted  athlete.  His  brother, 
Leroy  spent  many  years  as  a 
running  back  for  the 
Cleveland  Browns.  In  fact, 
Leroy  is  considered  one  of  the 


playing  the  field 

by    jack  gilden 


N.F.L.'s  all-time  great 
players,  and  has  an  excellent 
chance  to  be  elected  into  the 
Hall-of-Fame. 

Pat  never  achieved  the 
same  glory  on  the  baseball 
diamond  that  Leroy  earned 
on  the  football  field.  Never- 
theless, he  was  a  solid  all- 
around  player  who  spent  thir- 
teen years  at  the  major 
league  level.  Four  of  those 
years  were  as  a  Baltimore 
Orioles  outfielder. 

Kelly  says  that  he  really  en- 
joyed being  a  ballplayer,  but 
that  being  a  major  leaguer  is 
not  enough  to  satisfy  a  per- 
son. 

"Through  baseball  I  made 
lots  of  money,"  he  said,  'but  I 
also  met  a  lot  of  women, 
drank  a  lot  of  booze,  and 
smoked  a  lot  of  pot.  I  was 
never  into  the  hard  drugs  that 
you  hear  about  today,  but  I 
definitely  had  my  problems." 

He  had  fulfilled  his  life's 
dream  of  becoming  a  major 
leaguer.  He  was  wealthy, 
healthy,  and  famous,  but  still 
didn't  feel  content.  In  fact,  by 
1975  he  felt  as  though  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
breakdown.  Just  as  things 
were  looking  their  bleakest, 
Pat  Kelly  found  Jesus. 

Says  Kelly:     'I  know  now 


that  it  profits  a  man  little  to 
gain  the  whole  world  if  he 
loses  Heaven." 

Since  the  time  Kelly  has 
been  saved,  he  has  given  up 
cursing,  drinking,  and  smok- 
ing among  other  things.  He  is 
self-assured     and     feels     as 


though  he  has  found  life's 
answers.  He  is  so  happy  with 
Christianity  that  he  travels 
and  extols  the  virtues  of  "let- 
ting Jesus  into  your  heart." 

On  campus  Tuesday  night 
he  showed  that  he  is  a 
charismatic  and  charming 
speaker.  He  gave  a  lecture 
entitled  "Spiritual  Values  in  a 
Secular  World,"  which  was 
meant  to  show  others  how  to 
achieve  the  innerpeace  that  is 
only  attainable  through 
Jesus.  Those  that  came  with  a 
love  for  Jesus  already  in  their 
hearts    enjoyed    his    speech. 


Many,  however,  came  to  the 
lecture  troubled  and  undecid- 
ed,and  left  feeling  calm,  as  if 
they  had  found  something  to 
ease  their  uncertainty. 

Still,  others  left  unconvinc- 
ed by  the  stirring  speech,  but 
Kelly  had  a  warning  for  those 
people:  "There  is  only  one 
way  to  heaven,  and  that  is 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Accept 
Him  and  you  will  have  eternal 
life,  but  if  you  reject  him  then 
you  will  remember  this  night 
when  you  are  in  the  depths  of 
Hell." 


Maryland  famous  for  Its  black  leaders 


(continued  from  page  9) 
Market  in  1815.  He  received  a 
formal  education  in  the 
North.  Garnet  entered  the 
clergy  in  1842  and  preached 
against  slavery.  He  was 
pastor  of  churches  in  Troy, 
New  York,  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a  missionary  in  Jamaica. 
President  Chester  Arthur  ap- 
pointed him  as  minister  and 
consul-general  to  Liberia, 
where  he  died  in  1882.  Henry 
Highland  Garnet  High  School 
in  Chestertown  was  named 
for  him. 

Harriet  Tubman,  born  near 
Cambridge  about  1821,  is 
perhaps  the  best  known 
woman  abolitionist  for  her 
work  with  the  underground 
railroad.  Known  as  "Moses" 
she  made  over  nineteen 
journeys  to  Canada  and  guid- 
ed over  three  hundred  slaves 
from  Maryland  plantations  to 
freedom. 


The  dedication  of  a  portrait 
of  Elmer  T.  Hawkins  by  the 
Cambridge  Alumni  of  the 
Delta  Sigma  Theta  sorrority 
to  the  Kent  County  Public 
Library  in  Chestertown  this 
Sunday  coincides  with  the  na- 
tionwide celebration  of  Black 
History  month. 

The  portrait  will  be  unveil- 
ed and  dedicated  at  3  p.m.  on 
February  9th.  Hawkins 
graduated  from  Douglass 
High  School  and  came  to 
Chestertown  in  1926  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  old  Garnett 
School.  He  is  being  honored 
for  fiis  contributions  toward 
equality  in  education  in  Kent 
County.  Hawkins  is  responsi- 
ble for  merging  the  then 
separate  associations  of 
Black  and  White  Maryland 
teachers  into  one  organiza- 
tion which  he  later  headed. 


Former  Oriole  outfielder 
Pat  Kelly  will  speak  on  Black 
History  at  the  James  Church 
in  Chestertown  on  Sunday  at  6 
p.m. 

Talbot  County  has  a  coor- 
dinated celebration  of  Black 
History  Month  planned  and 
sponsored  by  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  the  Maryland 
Humanities  Council.  Some 
events  include  "The  Black 
Artist,"  an  exhibition  of 
works  by  Maryland  artists 
Joe  Soorzano,  Ulysses  Mar- 
shall, Ransall  Craig,  Duane 
Thigpen,  Joyce  Scott,  and 
Elizabeth  Scott;  a  Heritage 
Day  at  Bethel  A. ME.  Church 
in  Easton,  and  "Affectionate- 
ly Yours,  Fanny  Kemble,"  a 
portrayal  by  actress  Eugenia 
Rawls  of  Kemble,  the 
outspoken  19th  century  ac- 
tress, feminist,  and  aboli- 
tionist. 


W  OLD         %m^ 
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SUDS  'n  SODA 

DISCOUNT  BEVERAGES 

Rt.  213  and  Rt.  297  -  Hopewell  Corner 

CHESTERTOWN,  MARYLAND  •  778-5077 

1  mile  north  of  campus 


778-5077 


^     SEAGRAM'S 

750  ml 

$579 

^V  plus  tax 


DRIVER'S 

LICENSE  OR 

STUDENT  I. D. 

REQUIRED 


Sped  .Is  good  thru  February  16,  1986 


MON.-THURS. 
6A.M.-12MID. 

FRI.-SAT. 
6A.M.-12:30A.M. 

SUNDAY 
9A.M.-11P.M. 
SUNDAY  BEER 

&WiNE 


Jhm. 


BEER  ♦  WINE '  LIQUOR  '  MAGAZINES  *  GAS  *  KEROSENE  *  ICE  ♦  FILM  '  SODA 
*  SLUSH  PUPPIES  *  MILK  ♦  JUICE  *  GROCERIES  *  KEGS  *  ICE  CREAM  *  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 
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Monday  night's  snowta 
their  time  wisely  by  thi 
went  on  as  scheduled. 


photo  by  .I.M.  Frai^omeni 

II  led  to  Tuesday's  day  off  for  area  public  school  students,  pictured  here  spending 
Hill  Dorms.  It  was  a  different  story  for  the  big  kids,  however,  as  College  classes 


Sources  say  that 
tuition  may  rise 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 

Tuition  will  increase  ten 
percent  for  the  1986-87 
academic  year,  said  an  un- 
named source  in  the  ad- 
ministration; however,  Presi- 
dent Douglass  Cater  and 
Gene  Hessey,  vice  president 
for  finance,  said  no  definite 
plans  have  been  made  regar- 
ding an  increase. 

Cater  said  he  and  Hessey 
are  still  planning  the  budget, 
which  will  be  presented  to  the 
finance  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  and  Gover- 
nors next  week  and  to  the  en- 
tire Board  on  February  22.  He 
said  that  no  institution  would 
announce  budget  plans  before 
discussing  them  with  the 
Board.   Instead,   letters  con- 


cerning next  year's  tuition 
will  be  sent  to  students  in 
March. 

At  a  recent  faculty 
meeting.  Cater  said  he 
discussed  options  for  balanc- 
ing the  budget  -  such  as  in- 
creasing tuition  and  annual 
giving  and  decreasing  finan- 
cial aid  funds  -  but  that  none 
of  these  plans  are  definite.  He 
hypothesized  that  a  faculty 
member  misinterpreted  him 
and  misinformed  the  Elm 
that  a  tuition  increa.se  was 
definite. 

He  added  that  Washington 
College  currently  ranks 
eighty-fourth  when  its  tuition 
costs  are  compared  to  88 
other  colleges,  and  that  WC 
was  included  in  The  Best 
Buys  in  College  Education. 


Faculty  asks  Board  for  14%  salary  increase 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 
At  its  December  meeting, 
the  faculty  unanimously 
voted  to  request  a  14%  salary 
increase  from  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors.  This 
request  was  accompanied  by 
an  in-depth  comparison  of 
WC.  salaries  with  those  of 
other  similar  schools  across 
the  country. 

WC.  is  defined  as  a  "Hb" 
school  by  the  American 
Association  of  University 
Professors;  (AAUP)  these 
are  private,  independent, 
liberal  arts,  undergraduate 
institutions.  During  the  high 
inflation  periods  of  the  1970's, 
W.C.'s  average  faculty  salary 
fell  to  nearly  20%  below  the 
national  average  for  Hb 
schools.  Times  were  so  tough, 
one  faculty  member  had  to 
seek  a  night  job  at  Smiley's, 
according  to  Dr.  W.  Michael 
Bailey,  local  AAUP  presi- 
dent. 


In  an  effort  to  make  up  for 
the  literal  freeze  on  salaries 
in  past  years,  the  Board  of- 
fered substantial  raises  in 
1982.  The  Board  committed 
then:  "to  move  the  salary 
level  for  those  contributing  to 
(the  College's)  excellent 
educational  program  from 
the  reasonably  good  level 
hereby  provided  to  a  truly 
favorable  position. ' ' 

Despite  the  Board's  goal  to 
maintain  a  steady  level  of  im- 
provement, "Salaries  have 
been  slipping  further  behind 
since  then  and  slipping  by 
bigger  margins  every  year," 
explained  Dr.  Nate  Smith. 
"We're  coasting  on  the  fat  of 
that  one  slender  year,  but 
how  long  can  we  live  on 
that?"  He  asked.  For  exam- 
ple, in  1984,  a  full  professor  at 
W.C.  received  $32,800,  while 
the  national  average  for  full 
professors  at  lib  colleges  was 
$36,500.  The  margin  continues 
to  grow  wider. 


"To  bring  Washington  Col- 
lege back  to  parity  with  the 
National  lib  salaries  would 
require  an  average  increase 
in  salary  for  the  next  year  of 
$3,914.  This  is  a  14%  in- 
crease," concluded  Bailey  in 
the  memorandum  submitted 
to  the  Administration. 

The  professors  themselves 
stand  solidly  behind  their  re- 
quest. Dr.  Robert  Anderson 
explained,  "The  faculty  is  not 
adequately  paid  —  faculty 
have  to  make  a  living."  Pro- 


fessor Bob  Day  continued, 
"The  faculty  is  being  very 
responsible  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  predicament.  We 
certainly  have  the  right  to 
speak  up." 

Dr.  Richard  DeProspo, 
along  with  others,  shares  his 
frustration:  "They  (the 
Board)  shouldn't  pretend 
we're  doing  well.  They've 
made  very  little  effort  in  the 
past  to  better  our  situation.  I 
always  thought  the  college 
aspired     to     national     pro- 


minence or  at  least  national 
ranking  ...  but  you're  not  go- 
ing to  get  a  decent  school  until 
you  pay  the  faculty  decent 
salaries.  Clearly,  it's  not  one 
of  the  Administration's  high 
priorities." 

The  Board  reviews  the 
faculty's  proposal  on 
February  22,  but  as  of  yet,  it 
has  offered  no  response. 
President  Cater  refused  to 
comment  from  the  Ad- 
ministration's point  of  view. 


FACULTY  SALARY  COMPARISONS 

lAllra^ks 
cismbined) 

National  Average 

Washington  College 

1982-83 

$24,340 

$25,100 

1983-84 

$26,250 

$25,500 

1984-85 

$27,790 

$26,600 

1985-86 

$29,753 

$27,903 

'based  on  inlotmalton  currently  available 

Greenfield  to  speak  at  Convocation 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 
The  Washington's  Birthday 
Convocation  will  honor  the 
achievements  of  several  pro- 
fessionals as  well  as  formally 
open  the  second  half  of  the 
academic  year.  The 
ceremony  will  be  held  at  2 
p.m.  on  February  22  in  Tawes 
Theater. 

Meg  Greenfield,  Pulitzer 
Prize  winning  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,  will  give  the  keynote 
address  and  receive  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  letters, 
and  Alonzo  G.  Decker,  Jr., 
former  chief  executive  officer 
of  Black  and  Decker  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors,  will 
be  given  the  Award  for  Ex- 
cellence. 


Also,  Robert  Duemling, 
former  ambassador  to 
Surinam,  will  be  named  a 
Washington  College  fellow, 
and  the  establishment  of  the 
Joseph  H.  McLain  Chair  in 
Natural  Sciences,  honoring 
the  deceased  WC  president, 
will  be  announced.  NBC  News 
anchorman  Roger  Mudd  will 
be  on  hand  to  help  launch 
WC's  Campaign  tor  Ex- 
cellence. 

GreenOeld,  who  also  writes 
a  biweekly  column  for 
Newsweek,  joined  the  Post 
in  1968  and  was  appointed 
deputy  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  the  following  year.  In 
1979  she  became  editor  of  the 
editorial  page. 

Born  in  Seattle, 
Washington,    she    graduated 


summa  cum  laude  from 
Smith  College  in  1952,  earning 
a  B.A.  in  English.  She  attend 
ed  Cambridge  University  as  a 
Fulbright  Scholar  and  later 
worked  as  a  researcher,  cor. 
respondent  and  Washington 
editor  for  Reporter 
magazine  before  obtaining  a 
job  with  the  Post. 

"She  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
sightful writers  on  political 
affairs  in  Washington  today," 
said  President  Douglass 
Cater.  "She  has  made  her 
way  to  the  top  of  the  jour- 
nalism profession." 

A  second  guest  at  Convoca- 
tion, Decker,  will  receive  the 
Award  of  Excellence  for 
creative  leadership  and 
philanthropy.  During  his  ten 
years  of  direction,  the  Black 
{continued  on  page  4/ 
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opinion 


Editorial 


No  trespassing 


In  the  past  few  weeks,  trespassers  have  become 
regular  roamers  of  the  College's  dormitories.  Women 
residents,  particularly  in  Minta  Martin,  Reid  and 
Caroline  Dorms  have  expressed  alarm  at  the  large, 
male  non-students  they  see  walking  down  their  hallways 
in  the  late  hours  of  the  night.  Their  alarm  appears 
justified;  just  last  week  one  trespasser  was  arrested  for 
property  theft  and  several  others  walked  into  a  woman's 
room  after  midnight  and  began  talking  to  her. 

One  way  to  minimize  the  problem  is  for  students  to 
avoid  propping  open  the  dormitory  doors  after  they 
have  been  locked  at  night  and  to  lock  their  private 
rooms  even  when  they  are  inside.  Another  partial  solu- 
tion lies  in  increased  student  awareness.  President 
Cater  has  informed  the  SGA  that  whenever  a  student 
feels  uncomfortably  suspicious  of  a  stranger,  it  con- 
stitutes an  emergency,  and  the  911  hotline  can 
legitimately  be  called.  The  College  should  also  consider 
placing  "No  Trespassing"  signs  on  both  the  front  and 
back  doors  of  the  dormitories. 

Of  course,  a  crackdown  in  the  Security  Department 
seems  the  obvious  answer.  Students  justifiably  believe 
that  the  campus  security  officers  must  become  more 
visible  and  accessible.  Calls  made  to  the  security  office 
after  hours  are  referred  by  an  answering  machine 
dispatcher  in  the  Chestertown  Sheriff's  Office,  who  then 
contacts  an  on  or  off-duty  security  guard.  Past  ex- 
perience shows  that  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  up  to  45 
minutes  can  pass  before  a  guard  arrives  in  response.  In 
situations  that  could  escalate  into  real  emergencies,  this 
lagtime  is  unacceptable. 

Students  would  feel  much  safer  if  the  security  office 
was  open  on  a  24-hour  basis  with  a  dispatcher  (perhaps 
a  work-study  student)  always  present  to  field  calls,  par- 
ticularly on  the  weekends.  The  all-night  surveillance 
would  also  serve  to  discourage  would-be  trespassers 
from  roaming  the  campus.  To  further  increase  their 
visibility,  security  officers  should  make  regular  patrols 
through  dormitory  halls  each  night. 

Such  prompt  action  should  be  taken  now  by  students, 
the  Administration  and  the  security  department  to  en- 
sure that  the  trespassing  problem  be  curbed  before  any 
real  emergencies  occur. 


the 
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Academic  success  and  frats  go  togethei 


I  applaud  the  Elm's  efforts 
to  raise  issue  of  the  need  for 
fraternities  and  sororities  at 
Washington  College,  yet  was 
scared  by  the  implications  of 
Professor  Rick  Davis'  rather 
pointless  effort  entitled 
"Frats  are  antithetical  to 
higher  education."  His  sug- 
gestions should  raise  ques- 
tions for  all  students  who  ex- 
pect opportunity  for  choice 
and  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities that  accompany  that 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Davis  asks,  "why, 
then,  should  we  promote  an 
institution  whose  very  nature 
appears  to  be  antithetical  to 
the  common  purpose  of  this 
college?"  Namely,  a  com- 
munity dedicated  to  scholarly 
endeavors.  He  further  asks 
why  we  should  encourage 
"further  subdivision  and 
segregation"  and  "false 
brotherhood?"  He  concludes 
that  "lacking  real  purpose, 
they  quite  naturally  devolve 
into  organizations  that  serve, 
as  best,  merely  as  a  conve- 
nient loci  for  parties. ..and,  at 
worst,  as  tacit  supporters  of 
the  idea  that  antisocial 
behavior  is  acceptable,  that 
the  chief  enterprise  of  the  col- 
lege is,  at  bottom,  a  joke." 

I  take  offense  to  these 
presumptuous  remarks,  not 
only  as  an  active  brother  of 
the  Kappa  Alpha  Order,  but 
as  a  student  committed  to  the 
intellectual  development  that 
freedom  of  choice  insures.  I 


went  to  college  with  the 
understanding  that  I  was  free 
to  develop  my  own  program. 
Now  a  member  of  this  com- 
munity wants  to  restrict  this. 

I  joined  KA  not  just  tor  the 
parties,  but  for  a  far  more 
significant  reason.  In  all  the 
fraternities  and  sororities, 
but  especially  in  KA,  I  found 
comradery  with  others  who 
like  myself  have  the  interest 
to  prosper,  the  potential  to 
lead,  and  the  responsibility  to 
choose  for  themselves.  And 
while  the  KA  Beta  Omega 
Chapter  has  won  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Loving  Cup  for  the 
last  ten  out  of  twelve  years, 
there  are  far  more  tangible 
signs  of  commitment  to  the 
academic  community.  In 
Middle  Hall,  you  will  find  two 
editors  of  the  Shoreman's  Ad- 
vocate, an  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Record,  the  leadership 
of  the  William  James  Forum, 
three  SGA  officers,  and  a  fair 
share  of  honor  students. 
Without  coincidence,  the  Kap- 
pa Alpha  Order  was  founded 
on  the  belief  that  success  in 
academics  is  the  cornerstone 
to  strong  leadership:  leader- 
ship in  faculties,  clergy, 
business,  and  politics.  All  the 
Greek  organizations  share 
these  interests  as  they  pro- 
vide social  life  on  campus  and 
social  service  in  the  com- 
munity. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  that 
our  chief  enterprise  ought  to 
be  education,  but  hardly  think 


that  fraternities  and 
sororities  undermine  that 
goal.  These  organizations 
serve  to  neither  subdivide  nor 
segregate.  The  individual 
must  make  his  own  decision 
to  join,  without  intimidation 
or  coercion.  The  evolution  of 
the  Psycho  Ward  indicates 
the  continued  interest  of  in- 
dividuals to  ban  together  to 
share  personal  interests 
among  friends  and  hospitality 
with  their  neighbors. 

What  goes  next  in  Mr. 
Davis'  perfect  community? 
Are  religious  organizations, 
pohtical  parties,  and  athletic 
teams  antithetical  to  higher 
education  too?  Certainly 
honor  societies  fit  in  that 
category.  Eventually  these 
will  become  targets  and  when 
none  are  left,  Mr.  Davis  will 
find  fertile  ground  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  true  brotherhood... 
international  brotherhood? 
Yet  in  removing  these  op- 
tions, a  community  breeds 
out  diversity  at  the  cost  of  ex- 
cellence, and  breeds  in 
homogeneity  and  mediocrity. 
It  mediocrity  must  be  the 
goal  of  Washington  College 
and  scholastic  communities 
as  a  whole,  then  I  want  no 
part  of  the  lot.  Alas,  I  can  find 
scholarly  fulfillment  in  my 
own  mind's  faculties,  as  long 
as  that  right  still  remains 
sacred. 


Stephen  Meehan 


Greek  organizations  unite  campus 


This  is  in  response  to  the 
point/counter  point  in  last 
weeks  Elm  written  by  Rick 
Davis  entitled  "Frats  are  An- 
tithetical to  Higher  Educa- 
tion." Frats  are  not  an- 
tithetical (opposed)  to  higher 
education. 

First  of  all  a  person  needs  a 
certain  GPA  to  even  pledge  a 
£rat  or  sorority.  Second  the 
Inter-Fraternity  Award  and 
the  Loving  Cup  are  given  to 


the  Greek  organization  with 
the  highest  GPA.  Third,  some 
Greeks  have  internal  incen- 
tives, i.e.  award,  for  the  per- 
son with  the  highest  GPA.  For 
example,  the  Zeta's  have  a 
standards  program  which 
consists  of  the  members  at- 
tending a  certain  number  of 
lectures  and  cultural  events 

.;,Over  the  course  of  a  sanester. 

^These  basic  facts 
repudiate  the  title  and  the 


contents  of  last  week's  arti- 
cle. One  of  the  uniting  groups 
in  the  school  are  the  Greeks, 
they  bring  together  people  in- 
volved in  the  lacrosse  team, 
drama  department,  and  other 
clubs. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
I  am  not  a  member  of  a  Greek 
organization,  but  I  am  appall- 
ed by  the  extreme  bias  point 
of  view  of  Professor  Davis. 

William  C.  Fassett 
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WC  lags  in  activism  renaissance  occuring  elsewhere 


Eighteen  students  were  arrested  at  Dartmouth 
this  past  Wednesday  for  refusing  to  relocate  a 
"South  African  Shantytown"  that  represented 
the  students'  protest  over  investment  in  South 
Africa,  Apartheid  and  the  Homeland  policy. 
The  week  before,  members  of  a  conservative 
paper  at  Dartmouth  attempted  to  destroy  the 
'shantytown'  with  sledgehammers.  Student  ac- 
tivism is  experiencing  a  rennaisance  on  college 
campuses  across  the  country.  What  about 
Washington  College? 

This  small  liberal  arts  college  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  has  a  history  of  student  activism  that 
would  astonish,  and  possibly  disgust,  its  contem- 
porary and  relatively  complacent  student  body. 
During  the  civil  rights  battles  students  formed 
the  Washington  College  "Freedom  Fighters" 
and  organized  freedom  rides  and  protest  mar- 
ches. Anti-Vietnam  war  rallies  occurred  here, 
and  when  four  students  protesting  the  U.S.  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  were  shot  by  National  Guard- 
smen at  Kent  State,  Washington  College 
responded  by  declaring  a  period  of  mourning. 


Neil  Rifkind 


Perhaps  the  most  startling  example  of  student 
involvement  in  the  college  community  is  the  1974 
Chestertown  Mayorial  election.  Students 
organized  and  ran  the  Mayorial  campaign  for 
Dr.  Jonah  Churgin,  a  professor  of  Political 
Science  at  Washington  College.  Churgin  was 
defeated  but  the  importance  of  the  election, 
besides  the  unique  learning  experience  it 
represented,  is  that  students  cared  and  actually 
became  active  participants  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Chestertown  community.  Where  is  that  spirit  to- 
day? 

Some  would  argue  that  the  formation  of  the 
Young  Republicans,  Young  Democrats  and  the 
Young  Socialists  represents  an  increased 
political  awareness  and  activism  among 
students.  That  is  simply  not  true  because  these 
groups  only  represent  a  small  minority  of 
poUtically  aware  and  active  students.  The  only 


example  of  campuswide  student  activism  is  the 
protest  over  the  enforcement  of  the  new  alcohol 
policy  which  occurred  in  September.  It  would 
seem  that  it  takes  threatening  to  cut-off  the 
alcohol  supply  to  arouse  student  interest  and  ac- 


"The  fact  that  students  pro- 
test over  alcohol  but  ignore 
other  ....  issues,  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary." 


tivity.  The  fact  that  students  protest  over  alcohol 
but  ignore  other  college  community  issues  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  student  awareness  and  ac- 
tivism at  Washington  College. 

Neil  Rifkind  is  a  sophomore  majoring  in  interna- 
tional relations. 


ISSUE'     ^^®  ^C  students  politically  active? 

■  ^^  ^^  ^i^  ^  ■  '  by  Sarah  Letaw 


Adrienne  Cupka 
Freshman 
KendaU  Park,  N.J. 

"I  believe  that  most 
students  at  W.C.  are 
basically  apathetic 
imless  it  involves  a  sub- 
ject that  concerns 
them." 


Walter  Cox 
Junior 
Rosemont,  Pa. 

"Washington  College 
students  are  not  only  in- 
volved in  country  but 
also  foreign  politics. 
This  can  be  seen  easily 
by  Young  Republican 
and  Young  Democrat 
clubs." 


Kim  Phillips 
Junior 
Jarrettsville,  Md. 

"As  a  transfer  student 
I  do  not  know  what  the 
political  views  are  of  the 
students  on  this  cam- 
pus, but  what  I  have 
seen  this  past  semester 
I  would  say  to  some  ex- 
tent political  views  are 
expressed." 


Bob  Cumiskey 
Senior 
Reisterstown,  Md. 

"No." 


Jim  Donahue 

Junior 

Pennsylvania 

"Not  nearly  enough. 
Look  at  how  the  ad- 
ministration dominates 
over  the  students  on 
issues  such  as  fraternity 
rights,  with  which  I 
feel  they  should  have 
limited  authority.  Stu- 
dent apathy  is  the 
highest  its  been  since 
I've  been  here." 


Chris  Doherty 


Today's  students  make  the  system  work  for  them 

President  Reagan's  Fiscal  Year  '87  budget 
proposes  massive  cuts  in  Student  Aid  and  could 
mean  the  end  of  student  loan  programs  entirely. 
Students  here  voice  concern  that  they  may  lose 
their  aid  next  year. 

New  Trends  in  Youth  Employment  include 
proposals  for  a  subminimum  wage.  Students 
here  can't  afford  to  earn  less  than  minimum 
wage  in  the  vacation  months. 

■nie  list  of  issues  which  concern  our  students 
goes  on  -  ranging  from  Student  Rights  and 
Academic  Freedom  to  Music  Censorship  and  the 
rising  drinking  age.  The  point  is  that  students 
have  issues  which  concern  them,  but  the  way  the 
student  of  1986  goes  about  bringing  change  is  not 
the  way  the  student  of  1968  would  have  gone 
about  the  same  task.  Today's  student  has  learn- 
ed not  to  condemn  the  system,  but  rather  to 
make  the  system  work  to  his/her  advantage. 


Is  there  political  activism  on  our  campus?  If 
you  had  asked  me  two  years  ago  "who  are  the 
Washington  College  Republicans?",  I  would 
have  told  you  "I've  never  met  him."  Today, 
though,  political  activism  is  alive  and  well  on  the 
Washington  College  Campus.  Not  only  do  we 
have  a  new,  revitalized  Young  Republicans  Club 
on  campus,  but  we  also  have  a  Young  Democrats 
Club,  and  yes,  even  a  Young  Socialists  Club. 


"Today  ...  political  activism 
is  alive  and  well  on  the 
Washington  College  campus." 


Political  Activism,  though,  does  not  necessari- 
ly mean  party  affiliation  or  subscribing  to  a  cer- 
tain political  philosophy.  Political  Activism  can 
also  mean  political  awareness,  whether  about  an 
issue,  a  set  of  issues,  or  even  a  party  platform  of 
issues. 


A  Fall  Convocation,  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
our  generation  of  students  lalieled  as  just  "wan- 
ting to  get  a  job,"  when  on  the  same  day,  over 
half  of  our  students  took  part  in  a  fast  to  help  con- 
tribute to  the  famine  relief  efforts  in  Africa.  On  a 
recent  walk  down  the  hall  on  2nd  floor  Caroline,  I 
stopped  to  read  a  "Farm  Aid"  pamphlet  on  so- 
meone's door  while,  strains  of  "We  are  the 
World"  could  be  heard  from  someone  else's 
room  down  the  hall.  Other  issues,  too,  have 
begun  to  enter  discussion  among  students  on  our 
campus,  and  among  students  nationwide. 

Colleges  across  the  nation  are  coming  under 
pressure  from  student  groups  to  divest  from 
holdings  in  companies  doing  business  in  South 
Africa.  Students  here  are  looking  into  WC's  in- 
vestments to  see  if  our  school  is  invested  in  South 
Africa. 


Chris  Doherty  is  a  junior  majoring  in  political 
science. 
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Poster-Stealing  case  turned  over  to  Student  Affairs 


by  Jeb  Stewart 

On  January  30,  the  Young 
Republicans  poster,  hanging 
above  the  entrance  to  the  din- 
ing hall,  was  taken  down.  The 
poster  itself  was  "approx- 
imately four  feet  by  three 
feet,  was  made  of  heavy  card- 
board, and  was  very  expen- 
sive," according  to  Monte 
Bourjaily  IV,  Young 
Republicans  President.  At 
this  date  the  poster  has  not 
been  recovered.  Outraged  at 


what  had  happened. 
Freshman  Bourjaily  IV, 
ascertained  that  the  person 
who  committed  the  act  was 
sophomore  Chas  Foster. 
Bourjaily  then  turned  Foster 
into  Student  Affairs. 

The  Judicial  Screening 
Board  met  Monday  morning 
and  decided  that  Foster 
would  be  brought  up  on 
charges  before  the  Student 
Judicial  Board.  However,  the 
meeting  was  later  ruled  in- 


valid because  all  the 
members  of  the  committee 
were  not  present,  and  no  of- 
ficial vote  was  taken. 

At  another  meeting  held 
Tuesday  morning,  the  SJB 
decided  to  turn  the  case  over 
to  the  Student  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Ombudsman  Chris 
Fascetta  commented:  "We 
decided  that  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  everyone  involved 
that  we  turn  it  over  to  Student 
Affairs.   We  suggested   they 


contact  Mr.  Foster  and  ask 
him  to  return  the  sign  with  an 
apology." 

When  asked  if  procedures 
had  been  violated,  Fascetta 
replied  that  "the  procedure 

was     handled    fine     

everything  was  handled 
fine."  Head  of  the  Student 
Judicial  Board,  Sarah  Welch 
concurred  saying,  "I  think 
the  meeting  they  had  today 
(the  Tuesday  meeting) 
cleared  up  any  confusion." 
Screening  board  member  and 


Student  Government  Vice 
President  Chris  Doherty  said 
that  "the  Monday  meeting 
was  a  farce  because  the 
meeting  wasn't  confidential 
and  several  key  members  of 
the  committee  weren't 
there." 

Bourjaily  stated,  "There 
was  no  reason  for  him  to  do 
this,  and  he  must  leam  and 
others  must  leam  that  it  will 
not  be  tolerated."  Foster 
declined  to  comment. 


Convocation  may  be  "once-in-a-lifetime''  opportunity ,  says  Baer 


(continued  from  page  I) 
and  Decker  Corporation 
achieved  its  greatest  decade 
of  growth  with  sales  climbing 
from  $100.9  million  in  1964  to 
$641.9  inl974. 

Graduating  from  Cornell 
University  with  a  B.A.  in  elec- 
trical engineering  in  1929, 
Decker  joined  the  company 
as  a  consulting  engineer  in 
export  sales  in  1930.  After  be- 
ing laid  off  during  the  Great 
Depression,  he  was  rehired  as 
a  laborer  and  worked  in  a 
number  of  departments.  He 
was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  and  made  an  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  before 


succeeding  Robert  Black  as 
president  of  the  company  in 
1960. 

"He  has  tremendous  ex- 
perience and  a  real  conrmiit- 
ment  to  education  and  young 
people,"  said  Jake  Baas,  vice 
president  for  development. 
"He  does  things  for  other  peo- 
ple without  expecting 
recognition  or  award." 

Baas  said  that  Decker's 
"most  conspicuous  role"  as  a 

Board  member  has  been  as  a 
fundraiser  but  he  has  also 
helped  recruit  new  Board 
members. 


Previous  winners  of  the 
Award  tor  Excellence,  a 
sterling  silver  medal,  include 
Governor  Harry  Hughes, 
author  James  Michener  and 
artist  Andrew  Wyeth. 

Duemling,  a  career  am- 
bassador now  living  in 
Washington  D.C.,  owns 
Andelot  Farms  in  nearby 
Worton  and  will  be  named  a 
Washington  College  fellow  at 
Convocation.  This  informal 
fellowship  has  previously  in- 
cluded author  William 
Warner,  former  WC  Dean 
Barbara  Mowat,  and  former 


The  Birthday  Ball  is  com- 
ing up  next  Saturday, 
February  22nd  and  with  the 
various  activities  going  on 
that  day  the  dining  hall  will 
change  its  hours.  The  hours, 
menu,  and  prices  for  that  day 
will  be:  8:30-9:30  a.m.  Con- 
tinental Breakfast;  11:30-1:30 
Buffet  Luncheon  in  the  Main 
Dining  Room  featuring: 
seafood  chowder,  hot  chicken 
salad,  wild  rice,  deep  dish 
ham  and  cheese  omelet, 
natural  cut  trench  tries,  salad 
bar,  granola  rolls,  and 
assorted  desserts.  Price: 
Boarding  students  free; 
AdulU$4.25. 

5:00-6:00  p.m.  -  Informal 
Prime  Rib  dinner  in  the  Main 
Dining  Room.  Price:  Boar- 
ding Students  Free;  all  others 
$6.70. 

The  Birthday  Ball  will  take 
place    in    Cain    Gymnasium 


snotes  from  the  kitchen c 

from  9:00  p.m.  to  2:00  a.m.  A 
buffet  consisting  of  cheese 
tortellini,  alfredo  sauce,  toss- 
ed salad  with  dressings,  rolls 
and  biscuits,  will  begin  at 
11:30  p.m.  A  cash  bar  will  be 
set  up  in  the  gym.  There  will 
be  two  stations  offering  mix- 
ed drinks,  draft  beer,  and 
wine  by  the  glass.  There  will 
also  be  a  station  selling  chips, 


Congressman   Richard   Boil- 
ing. 

The  establishment  of  the 
Joseph  H.  McLain  Chair  in 
Natural  Sciences  will  be  an- 
nounced to  honor  the  memory 
of  the  WC  graduate, 
chemistry  professor  and 
president  from  January  1973 
until  his  death  in  1981.  Funded 
by  a  partial  endowment  from 
the  Hodson  Trust  of  the 
Beneficial  Corporation,  the 
chair  is  an  appointment  for  a 
new  faculty  member  in  a 
science  department.  Plans 
tor  tilling  the  chair  are  still 
under  discussion,  with  a 
rotating  system  of  appoint- 
ments being  considered. 


Larrimore's  Store 

Serving  breakfast 
subs  and  sandwiches 
Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 
Chicken 
Chicken  Nuggets 


Kingstown 
778-6022 


Diet  Coke 
Coke 
Slice 


Diet  Pepsi 

Pepsi 

Mountain  Dew 

Cherry  Coke 

Having  a  Party?  A  Small  Get-Together? 

Make  the  Student  Center  your  first 

stop  for  your  part  needs. 

Cheese-miai's 
Plain  Chips       Pretzel  Rods 
Cheese  Popcorn  Cheese  Twists 

Sour  Cream  Chips  BBQ  Chips 


"This  is  a  special,  once-in- 
a-litetime  opportunity  tor 
students  to  study  with  so- 
meone with  a  special  interest 
or  a  combination  of  in- 
terests," said  Elizabeth  Baer, 
Dean  of  the  College. 

Mudd,  the  commencement 
speaker  for  the  class  of  1982 
and  the  recipient  of  an 
honorary  degree,  will  also  at- 
tend Convocation  and  the  Bir- 
thday Ball  to  speak  about  the 
Campaign  tor  Excellence,  an 
attempt  to  raise  approx- 
imately $26  million  over  the 
next  five  years  for  im- 
provements. 


pretzels,  soda,  wine  and 
champagne  (in  375  ml. 
carafes. ) 

Two  reminders:  I.D.'s  are 
required  to  purchase 
alcoholic  beverages  at  the 
Birthday  Ball.  Please  be 
prepared  to  show  I.D.'s  to  the 
bartender.  Also,  no  ice  or 
mixers  will  be  sold  by  the  bar. 


robert 


pennington 


ROCKVILLE 
6f))  0992 


''A  WICKEDLY 
FUNNY  COMEDY 
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Rapists  aren't  always  strangers 


by  Bill  Faust 

Murphy's  Law  applies  to  the  crime  of  rape 
with  the  same  consistency  as  it  does  to  any  other 
situation.  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  you've 
convinced  yourself  that  you  will  gouge  the  eyes 
of  any  assailant  with  your  room  keys  or  run  from 
the  scene  altogether,  the  chances  are  that  in 
such  a  predicament  you  won't  be  in  a  position  to 
do  either.  Your  best  bet  is  to  recognize  a  poten- 
tial threat  beforehand  and  avoid  it  altogether. 

Date  rape,  also  known  as  acquaintance  or 
social  rape,  is  sexual  assault  against  a  woman 
that  is  committed  by  someone  she  knows.  The 
rapist  can  be  a  date,  a  classmate,  a  co-worker,  or 
a  fiance.  Rape  is  a  violent  crime.  Most  people  en- 
vision a  rapist  as  being  a  wayward  psychotic 
who  frequents  dark  alleys  in  search  of  victims 
when  in  fact,  most  rapes  are  conunitted  by  men 
the  victim  knows. 

Theoretically,  there  are  many  explanations  for 
date  rape.  One  is  that  many  people  in  today's 
society  believe  that  men  should  be  aggressive 
and  women  passive.  The  result  is  that  they  adapt 
stereotypical  attitudes  regarding  sex  roles  that 
may  legitimate  a  crime  such  as  date  rape. 
Another  possible  explanation  is  poor  com- 
munication. Trouble  may  result  when  both  peo- 
ple do  not  have  a  clear  understanding  of  each 
others  sexual  intentions.  Mixed  messages  also 
may  occur  when  the  man  feels  the  woman  is 
playing  hard  to  get,  or  thinks  she  is  saying  yes 
when  she  really  means  no.  Yet  another  motive 
influencing  a  date  rape  is  that  by  the  man's  view, 
violence  is  an  acceptable  way  of  getting  what  he 
wants  from  a  woman. 


There  are  numerous  ways  to  aid  in  the  preven- 
tion of  date  rape.  A  man's  characteristics  -  his 
personality  and  attitudes  towards  woman  -  will 
help  a  woman  separate  the  guys  she  can  trust 
from  the  date  that  could  cause  her  problems. 

Consider  these  suggestions;  don't  rely  on  your 
date  for  transportation,  especially  if  you  don't 
know  him.  If  you  have  your  own  car,  use  it.  When 
on  a  date,  avoid  secluded  places.  Also,  cautious 
use  of  drugs  or  alcohol  can  help  you  stay  in  better 
control  of  the  situation.  Excessive  alcohol  con- 
sumption will  help  diminish  your  awareness  and 
control  over  any  situation  you  may  find  yourself 
in  with  your  date.  It  is  very  important  to  express 


your  feelings  clearly  to  your  date.  Be  sure  he 
knows  what  your  expectations  are. 

There  are  several  rights  and  responsibilities 
that  both  men  and  women  have  that  their  date 
should  be  aware  of.  P'irst,  a  woman  has  the  right 
to  dress  as  she  pleases,  has  the  right  to  have  sex 
only  if  she  wants,  without  being  forced,  and  final- 
ly, she  has  the  right  to  be  treated  with  respect  at 
all  times. 

However,  a  woman  also  has  a  responsibility  to 
talk  openly  about  her  sexual  expectations,  to 
stand  up  for  her  rights,  to  take  an  equal  role  in 
relationships  with  men,  and  to  reject  the  idea 
that  she  should  be  passive  and  weak.  Men  should 
know  that  they  have  no  right  to  pressure  or  force 
themselves  on  a  woman  even  if  they  have  paid 
for  dinner  or  a  date,  or  have  had  sex  with  her 
before.  No  matter  how  she  dresses,  or  how  much 
she  flirts  or  comes  on  to  men,  they  don't  have  the 
right  to  force  her  to  do  anjlhing  she  does  not 
want  to. 

If  a  woman  is  raped,  she  should  immediately 
call  the  police  or  tell  a  close  friend  or  family 
member  who  will  call.  The  victim  should  then 
see  a  doctor  (immediately).  This  is  important  so 
as  to  treat  physical  injuries  and  to  gather  impor- 
tant medical  evidence.  Special  counseling  should 
be  sought,  either  from  a  rape  hotline,  or  from  a 
professional  counselor. 

Remember,  date  rape  is  still  considered  rape. 
Any  offender  who  is  convicted  is  ahnost  assured 
of  a  hard  time.  Awareness  and  common  sense 
are  the  best  weapons  you  can  use  to  prevent  this 
crime. 


Pet  therapy  comes  out  of  the  doghouse 


by  David  Healey 

Tucked  away  in  a  back  of- 
fice at  the  Computer  Center  is 
an  interesting  individual.  He 
has  been  in  a  Walt  Disney 
film,  been  written  about  in 
books  and  magazines,  and  is 
recognized  as  a  pioneer.  He  is 
Jay  Meranchik,  a  technician 
at  the  Computer  Center. 
Meranchik  is  known  for  ac- 
complishments far  removed 
from  the  pale-screened  com- 
puters, for  work  he  has  done 
in  the  field  of  pet  therapy. 

It  all  began  after  high 
school,  when  Meranchik  went 
to  work  for  a  government  con- 
tractor. "They  taught  me  a 
little  animal  handling,"  said 
Meranchik.  Later,  while 
working  for  Bionetics,  he' 
gained  more  experience  in 
the  field. 

"I  was  interested  in  train- 


ing dogs,"  he  said.  Instead  of 
doing  conventional  protection 
and  obedience  work, 
however,  Meranchik  was  in- 
trigued by  the  idea  of  using 
dogs  to  work  with  the  emo- 
tionally and  physically  han- 
dicapped. He  even  discussed 
this  with  Dr.  Boris  Levenson, 
a  pioneer  in  pet  therapy. 
Meranchik  liked  the  idea  of 
people  using  dogs  to  help 
other  people. 

Said  Meranchik,  "I  started 
training  animals  for  the  han- 
dicapped. I  moved  to  Florida 
and  opened  a  dog  training 
school  for  obedience  and  pro- 
tection work.  In  my  spare 
time  I  trained  therapy  dogs." 
Although  he  demonstrated 
that  his  dogs  had  a  positive  in- 
fluence on  patients,  Florida 
law  did  not  allow  animals  in 
state  institutions.  Meranchik 


sold  his  business  and  moved 
to  Cambridge,  Maryland, 
where  he  began  the  Feeling 
Heart  Foundation. 

He  took  his  dogs  to  a  local 
hospital.  "I  demonstrated  the 
animals  and  the  response  was 
great."  However,  Maryland 
law  also  prohibited  animals 
in  state  institutions. 

As  a  result  of  this,  Meran- 
chik tried  a  new  strategy.  "I 
went  with  private  institu- 
tions. Nursing  homes  were  an 
amazing  success.  Most  of 
them  (the  residents)  go  into  a 
shell  because  their  houses, 
families,  and  lives  have  been 
taken  away." 

The  visiting  dogs  changed 
that.  "People  who  hadn't 
spoken  in  years  opened  up 
and  started  talking  to  the 
dogs  and  interacting  with 
others,"  he  said. 


The  dogs  were  "immediate 
medicine"  that  took  effect  on 
the  residents  right  away.  Ex- 
plained Meranchik,  "The  peo- 
ple improved,  their  lives  and 
interactions  with  other 
residents,  doctors,  and  nurses 
improved.  They  were  more 
interested  in  life  than  death. 
It  was  a  big  change." 

Pet  therapy,  however,  was 
not  only  limited  to  senior 
citizens.  Meranchik  began 
taking  dogs  to  long  term  care 
institutions  for  children.  One 
child,  who  hadn't  spoken  in 
years,  began  speaking  to  the 
visiting  dogs  in  no  time.  This 
incident  convinced  therapists 
there  to  allow  further  visits. 

Meranchik's  dog,  Natasha, 
even  reached  stardom  when 
she  played  the  lead  dog  in  a 
Walt  Disney  movie.  Entitled, 
Reaching  Out:  The  Story  of 


BACK  BY  POPULAR  DEMAND 


LA  TUNA 

Returns  from  Spain 
for  their  third  visit  to 
W.C.  Come  for  an 
hour  of  FREE  fun, 
music,  and  live 
entertainment. 

No  knowledge  of 
Spanish  needed.  Fun 
is  a  universal 
language. 


Thursday, February  20th, 
8:00-9:00  in  The  Coffee  House 


'^'",9 


Lounge  Open    Each  Saturday 

Live  Entertainment  by  Dave  Brand 

Your  out  of  town  guests  can 
overlook  the  Chesapeake  Bay 

Special  Washington  Birthday  Rate 

For  more  information  and  reservations 
Call  Great  Oak  Landing 

Phone:  778-2100 


Mainstreaming,  the  movie  is 
about  a  handicapped  girl  go- 
ing out  into  a  regular  school. 
In  the  movie,  Natasha  is  the 
dog  that  helps  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  a  girl's  handicap 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Meranchik  appeared  in  the 
film  and  remembers  it  as  a 
great  experience. 

"They  flew  us  out  there, 
and  we  did  a  small  film,"  he 
said.  "We  got  free  tickets  to 
Disney  World.  They  were 
really  nice  people."  The  star, 
Natasha,  is  now  deceased, 
but  a  framed  photograph  of 
her  is  displayed  on  Meran- 
chik's desk. 

Currently,  pet  therapy  is  an 
expanding  field.  There  are 
now  organizations  such  as 
Pets-on-Wheels  and  Canine 
Companions. 

Today,  Meranchik  is  no 
longer  directly  involved  with 
the  Feeling  Heart  Founda- 
tion. However,  he  said,  "I  still 
do  consulting,  advising  how  to 
get  laws  changed  to  let 
animals  into  nursing  homes 
and  hospitals.  I  still  train  my 
own  dogs,  but  I'm  not  profes- 
sional anymore." 


ivenid  a  la  mesa  de  espanol! 

losjueves  a  las  12:00 p.m. 

todo  aquelinteresado 

esbienvenido. 

iteesperamos! 


Cheitertown  Newsstand 

313  High  Street 
phone:  77>'SltS 

160  titles  of  magazines 

reserved  newspopers  ovoilable 

poperbock  books 

Opmn  7  doyt 
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Sculpture  exhibit  reviewed 


by  Jeremiah  Foster 

The  present  exhibition  of 
five  Maryland  sculptors  in 
Tawes  Theatre  ranges  from 
conservative  to  liberal.  It  is 
the  three  dimensional 
equivalent  of  the  color  spec- 
trum. 

The  show  was  put  together 
by  William  Andrews  who 
teaches  art  and  sits  on  the  Art 
Exhibition  Committee.  He 
gathered  five  sculptors  who 
were  representative  of  the  art 
community  of  Baltimore. 

This  show  is  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  shows  at 
Washington  College  and  it 
gives  our  community  a 
chance  to  experience  a 
diverse  showing  of  modem 
art. 

If  the  show  is  ecclectic,  it  is 
also  well  executed.  There  is  a 
balance  among  the  pieces, 
the  largest  are  counteracted 
by  the  smallest  and  the  rough 
balanced  by  the  polished  and 
smooth. 

On  one  end  of  the  scale  is 
Chang  whose  unsettling  ar- 
chetypes are  juxtaposed  to 
create  odd  associations  and  to 
redefine  an  object's  function. 
Chang  relates  to  us  that  func- 
tion doesn't  need  to  follow 
form  but  instead  context. 

For  example,  one  of 
Chang's  pieces  is  a  large  door 
bolted  to  stand  straight  up 
like  any  door,  but  there  is  no 
wall  supporting  it.  Instead  the 
door  is  bolted  to  a  4  x  4  sheet 
of  plywood  covered  with 
astroturf .  On  top  of  the  door  is 
a  large  metal  bucket,  also 
bolted  to  rest  standing  up. 
This  piece  is  called  "L'age 
d'or." 

The  door  in  "L'age  d'or"  is 
as  functional  in  its  aesthetic 


sense  as  it  is  in  its  domestic 
setting.  Through  artistic 
license  Chang  recreates  a 
purpose  for  the  door,  using 
the  door  to  achieve  a  specific, 
artistically  conceptual  end. 
Chang  is  redefining  our  sense 
of  art  and  proposing  that  the 
concept  is  more  important 
than  the  physical  beauty  or 
presence  of  an  object.  This  is 
the  driving  force  behind  con- 
ceptual art. 

The  artist  Copskey  makes 
traditional,  even  conser- 
vative sculptures  of  figures, 
heavily  influenced  by  Rodin 
and  perhaps  Matisse.  The  in- 
fluence of  Matisse  is  present 
in  the  black-granite  bust  of  a 
woman.  Copskey's  work  ap- 
pears out  of  place  with  the 
other  work  but  his  sculpting  is 
the  more  academic,  a  three- 
dimensional  extension  of 
drawing  and  painting.  This 
academic,  semi-conservative 
sculpture  is  one  extreme  of 
the  spectrum  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  sculptor  Dixon  is  the 
most  architectural  of  the 
group.  His  piece,  "Throne," 
is  post  and  lintel  construction, 
the  most  basic  form  of  ar- 
chitecture. Stonehenge  is  an 
example  of  post  and  lintel 
construction. 

Dixon  has  an  excellent 
sense  of  texture,  the  wood  in 
his  pieces  is  roughly  painted 
and  there  is  a  variety  of 
media  used  in  his 
assemblages.  His  piece 
"Throne"  has  a  functional 
quality  as  well.  There  is  a 
chair  underneath  the  main 
frame  of  the  sculpture,  and  a 
camouflage  hat  for  a  crown. 


This  sense  of  function  per- 
vades the  show  except  for 
Rodney  Carroll's  aesthetic 
adventures. 

Carroll's  painted  aluminum 
pieces  look  like  scribbled 
steel.  There  is  a  lyrical, 
drawn  quality  alwut  them, 
they  seem  to  have  been 
drawn  by  some  molten  metal 
pencil. 

The  paint  makes  the  curvo- 
spikey  sculptures  seem  wax- 
ed. The  pieces  are  well  lit  and 
the  lights  create  some  in- 
teresting shadows  which  echo 
the  work  themselves. 

Overall,  the  show  is 
unrestricted.  There  is  no  uni- 
fying concept  that  binds  the 
art  or  limits  its  presentation. 
The  show  is  accessible  and 
supplies  impetus  for  con- 
templation. The  artists  all 
have  an  experienced  sense  of 
sculpture's  function  and  posi- 
tion in  the  fine  arts.  The  show 
should  be  a  prerequisite  for 
all  liberal  arts  students  for  it 
is  bound  to  open  eyes. 


GOURMET 
SHOP 


Have  your  Birthday  Ball  Dinner  delivered 

hot  or  cold  to  your  room 

one  menu  includes: 

—  Hors  d'ocuvrc  — 
Brie,  Pate,  Cheddar  Cheese  and  Crackers 

Green  Salad  with  Champagne  Viniagrette 

Choice  of 

Beef  Bourguignon  wrapped  in  Puff  Pastry 

or 

Chicken  Breast  Florentine 

—  Boneless  breast  stuffed  with  creamed  spinach  & 

white  wine  sauce  — 

Wild  Rice  Pilaf 

Green  Beans  Amondine 

Homemade  Bread  and  Butter 

Petite  Chocolate  Raspberry  Torte 

All  for  $15.50  a  person 

Price  includes  delivery,  plates,  napkins,  utensils. 

Last  Day  to  Order- Feb   20th 


ptiolo  by  Saroh  E  l^lnw 

"The  Throne"  by  Tom  Dixon  is  an  example  of  post  and  lintel  construc- 
tion; just  one  of  the  five  types  of  sculpture  on  display  in  Tawes  Gallery 
until  February  22. 


Poet  to  read 

by  John  A.  Buettner 
On  this  coming  Sunday 
night  at  8:00  p.m.,  the  O'Neill 
Literary  House  will  host  poet 
Matthew  Graham,  reading 
from  selected  works.  A 
volume  of  his  poetry,  entitled 
"New  World  Architecture," 
is  currently  available  in  the 
bookstore. 

Bom  in  1954,  Graham  cur- 
rently teaches  at  Indiana 
State  University  after  receiv- 
ing graduate  degrees  from 
both  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  University 
of  Iowa.  His  very  first  volume 
of  collected  poetry,  "New 
World  Architecture,"  was 
published  in  1985  by  Galileo 
Press  of  Baltimore  and  is  Ije- 
ing  distributed  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press.  In 
past  years  Graham  has  of- 
fered his  creative  help  at 
Washington  College  by 
teaching  at  the  Maryland 
Gifted  and  Talented  Summer 


:  upcoming  events: 


Programs  held  at  this  cam- 
pus. Graham's  poetry  has 
been  received  favorably  by 
the  literary  community,  as 
asserted  by  Publisher's 
Weekly,  "Graham  is  a 
serious,  persuasive  and 
thoughtful  new  writer." 

Spanish  dancers 

Back  by  popular  demand, 
folksingers  from  Universidad 
de  Ca'diz  in  Spain  will  appear 
at  Washington  College's  Stu- 
dent Center  in  Hodson  Hall  on 
Thursday,  February  20,  at 
8:00  p.m.  "La  Tuna,"  as  the 
group  is  luiovpn,  is  hosted  by 
the  Spanish  Club,  and  admis- 
sion is  free. 

The  group  of  musicians 
wear  authentic  16th  century 
garb  and  perform  as  did  the 
original  Spanish  "Tunos," 
renowned  for  their  singing 
and  merrymaking  in  the 
university  towns  of  Spain. 
The    six-man    ensemble    is 
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PEOPlf  IN  LOVE SAY  ff  BETTB?  WTTH  THESE 


AndV'  Amor  vincit  omnia*  "Qood  Things 
LBst"  Br»k-A-L«g  this  w»k:  I  Lovs  Yb...  Bs 
My  Vsltntlna' 


To  Lisa.  Th«  last  msmory  '  hava.  which  I  hold 
clos*  to  my  haart.  Is  tha  on*  of  you  and  your 
full  flavorad  t-SY  FRT.  Lova.  BOB 


Happy  Valantina's  Day  Kata  and  Anna.  I  lova 
you  both!  Wa  gat  so  high  and  gat  nowhara. 
i1l  hsv«  to  chango  our  )adad  ways,  but  I've 
lovad  Ihssa  days-  B.J.  Thanks  for  batng  tharo. 
From  tha  orw  who  caras  at  Carolina. 


To  My  Dearest  Jimmy:  Happy  Valentine's 
Dayt  I  lovB  you  more  than  words  can  say. 
Lova.  Lubl.  __^__^_ 


HAPPY     VALENTINE'S     DAY.     TIGGERI 
Remember  still,  parting  Is  such  sweet  aonow. 
Ever  the  best  of  friends  but  crazy  for  you. 
Always.  Princess 


lUtia  •  I'm  still  yours...  Falthfullyl  Mlsa  ya  lots. 
Hopa  you  have  a  Happy  V.D.H  B. 


Tophar.  This  Is  only  tha  sacond  of  a  IHatlme  of 
Valentine's  Days  wa  will  celebrats  togetherl  I 
LOVE  YOUmUs. 


What's  up  TrainerT'Hav*  fun  skiing  wKh  "Mr 
H:"  I  miss  YOU  Both  so  much.  I  lova  you.. 
Your  Vslanilna ,  _^ 


L.7..  Cupid  will  be  at  my  house  tonight,  so  be 

ready.  Signed  W.C. 

Please  be  r 


Zephyr  -  You  are  my  lady,  my  love,  my  life, 
every  breath  I  take,  every  step  I  take,  the  sp- 
pte  of  my  eye,  the  sunshine  of  my  life,  and  my 
breath  of  frash  air.  Please  be  my  Valentine  ■ 
and  my  lifelong  companion. 

ILove  You.  Tex. 

Memories  like  a,  our  second  Valentine's  Day 
together.  I  couldn't  afford  a  box  ol  chocolate 
so  this  is  it.  I  miss  Jen-ha.  Happy  Valantina's 
Day.  I  love  You  Always. 

Love  XXX  Paul, 
lets  go  for  a  third. 


for  Your  Valentine 


composed  of  string  in- 
struments, a  harmonica  and 
tambourine  and  castanets. 


Parcell  on  music 


by  Kenneth  Winkler 
This  Monday  the  O'Neill 
Literary  House  continues  its 
month  of  Mondays  series  with 
a  presentation  by  Dr.  Amzie 
Parcell,  Jr.  Parcell  is  an 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
at  the  college,  and  he  will  be 
speaking  on  musical 
patronage  under  King  Louis 
XIV  of  France. 

The  "Sun  King,"  as  Louis 
was  known,  ruled  from  1643  to 
1715  and  was  a  noted  patron  of 
the  arts.  Parcell  will  explore 
the  baroque  music  that  came 
from  across  Louis'  realm 
from  the  opera  to  the  Church 
to  the  hunt. 

The  event  is  to  be  sponsored 
by  the  French  Club,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Colin 
Dickson. 


classifieds 


help  wanted 


mOM  PER  HUNDRED  PAID  lor  ramatllns  l^t 
tera  from  homel  Send  saif-addraesed. 
atempad  envelope  lor  Information. 
Associates.  Bo«  9S-B.  Rosalie,  N  J  07203. 
MuatdarM  WentMl:  The  WC  Concert  Band  >■ 
looking  for  any  intarestad  musicians.  Rehear- 
sals are  Monday  evenings  at  i.X  p.m.  on  the 
stage  in  Tawes  Theetre.  Contact  Dr.  Parcell 
tor  more  Information. 


announcements 


FOR  RENT:  furnished  rooms,  walk  to  town 
and  school.  I3e.00/waek.  Call  TTt-nTl.  ask  Ic 

Diana- ^__^__  - 

To  place  an  ad  in  tha  ELM  Classifleda,  write 
down  message  and  send  it  to  Sue  De  Pasqusle 
or  Bill  Faust  through  campus  mail,  or  plac« 
them  in  ELM  mailboxes  before  10:00  a.m 
Wednesday  morning.  The  cost  is  »2-00  lor  the 
first  twenty  words,  and  S  cents  for  each  eddi 
tional  word.  Please  include  payment  wnh 
yotired- ; 


sports 
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IVIEXICAN  CONNECTION  gives  tennis  international  flavor 


by  Jeffrey  B.  Thompson 

Moat  of  us  view  spring  as  a 
lime  lo  relax  and  catch  a  few 
rays,  but  to  the  Shoreman 
tennis  team,  coached  by  Fred 
Wyman,  it  is  hardly  a  time  for 
bemn  carefree.  The  team  an- 
(icipates  a  promising  season 
due  to  the  recruitment  of  new 
learn  members  Enrique 
"Hen  ry"  Leal  and  Alejandro 
Hernandez  from  Mexico  City. 
These  two  will  play  an  in- 
Irenral  part  in  the  success  of 
Ihe  mens  tennis  team. 

Hoth  players  hail  from 
Mexico  City  and  upon  arrival 

ould  not  spealc  fluent 
English.  With  the  help  of  W.C. 
student  Claudio  Gonzalez, 
bolli  are  now  able  to  attend 
school  here.  Claudio  has 
achieved  special  honors  with 
the  help  of  tutor  George 
Shivers.  He  has  captured  a 
spot  on  the  deans  list  for  two 
successive  semesters. 


photo  by  J.  M  Fragomeni 
Enrique  "Henry"  Leal 


Pegasus  Up  for  Grabs! 

The  Pegasus  is  now  accepting  applications 
for  the  positions  of  vearbool<,  1986-87.  In- 
terested students  should  contact  current 
editor  Mary  Helen  F.^'Holzgang  (Talbot  216, 
or  call  ext.  230),  or  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Board 
of  Publications,  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Pegasus.  Not  just  a  job,  it's  an  ordeal! 


J.C.  Dodd 
Pist.iCo.  y»> 

Easton,  Maryland 


The  team  faced  a  dilemma 
when  it  lost  its  number  one 
player,  Paul  Bress  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  and 
number  six  player  David  Dill 
to  Delaware  last  fall. 

Last  semester,  Claudio  sug- 
gested bringing  his  friend 
Enrique  to  W.C.  "Hen  ry"  is 
currently  ranked  fifteenth  in 
Mexico  and  is  ranked  fifth  as 
a  junior.  He  also  played  on 
the  Penn  circuit  for  one  and  a 
half  years. 

Coach  Wyman,  intrigued  by 
the  idea,  gave  permission  and 
left  the  rest  up  to  Claudio 
beginning  the  start  of  the 
"Mexican  Connection." 

While  in  Mexico,  Hen  ry's 
friend,  Alejandro  caught 
wind  of  the  situation  and  ex- 
pressed interest  in  playing 
tennis  and  pursuing  an  educa- 
tion at  Washington  College.  A 
call  back  to  Chestertown  ap- 
proved the  transfer  of  Alejan- 


dro and  Henery,  who  had  soon 
arrived  on  campus. 

Alejandro,  age  24, 
represented  Mexico  in  the 
University  games  in  Tokyo 
last  September.  He  is  ranked 
32nd  in  the  country  of  Mexico 
and  has  been  playing  since 
the  age  of  nine.  He  was  bom 
inTanulepas,  Mexico. 

Coach  Wyman  says  "It's 
kinda  nice  having  an  interna- 
tional flavor.  I  think  it  helps 
the  kids;  gives  them  a  little 
education.  They  all  seem  to 
get  along  together  really 
well."  Practice  has  been  in 
the  gym  so  far  and  daily  trips 
to  Dover,  Delaware  have 
been  taken"  due  to  poor 
weather. 

The  regular  season  begins 
on  March  8th  when  the  squad 
will  get  into  the  swing  of 
thines  in  South  Carolina. 
On  the  15th  the  team  will 
travel   to   Kings   College   in 


Scranton,  Pa.  A  tentative 
scrimmage  vs.  Loyola 
follows.  When  the  Shoremen 
return  they  face  a  challeng- 
ing schedule  with  32  matches. 

Despite  the  hectic  schedule, 
coach  Wyman  heavily 
stresses  academics.  Alejan- 
dro is  a  psychology  major  and 
Hen  ry  enjoys  business,  "I 
want  to  make  sure  the  kids 
get  good  grades,  especially 
with  all  the  number  of  mat- 
ches we  play.  We  will  be  tak- 
ing books  with  us  and  plan  on 
having  a  two  hour  study  hall 
every  night.  It  is  possible  to 
do  both  it  you  budget  your 
time." 

When  asked  what  the  two 
enjoy  most  about  Washington 
College,  Hen  ry  replied,  "I 
like  the  coffee  house,  parties, 
and  meeting  the  girls."  Ale- 
jandro agrees  about  the  girls 
and  is  a  dedicated  movie-goer 
as  well. 


Swim  team  ups  record  to  4-3 


by  Tina  Brumbley 


The  W.C.  woman  swim 
team  topped  the  college  of 
Notre  Dame  in  Baltimore,  85- 
36,  on  Wednesday  February  5. 
The  team  returned  with  2  new 
school  records  and  nine  first 
place  finishes. 

Rhondie  Overton  set  a  new 
school  record  in  the  200-m 
freestyle  even  with  a  time  of 
221.1.     Elizabeth     Rexon 


established  a  personal  best  in 
the  100-m  breaststroke  with  a 
time  of  125.89. 

Coach  Berry  describes  the 
last  tew  weeks  ot  swim  meets 
as  a  "Rocky  Movie."  The 
W.C.  swim  team  used  its  40- 
point  win  (85-36)  over  Notre 
Dame  to  prepare  tor  their 
Salisbury  State  rematch,  but 
the  rematch  scheduled  tor 
Saturday  was  forfeited  by 
Salisbury. 

The  swim  squad's  record  is 


now  4-3.  Coming  home  with  a 
first  plar^e  win  against  Notre 
Dame  were  Overton  100-m 
and  50-m  freestyle;  Jenny 
Korten  50-m  butterfly,  50-m 
and  lOD-m  backstroke;  Rex- 
ton  50-m  butterfly  and  100-m 
breaststroke;  and  Kay  Mon- 
tgomery 100-m  individual 
medely. 

Coach  Berry  was  impress- 
ed with  the  W.C.  women  com- 
munity and  said  that 
"everyone  swam  well." 


SPECIAL 
25%  EDUCATIONAL  DISCOUNT 

ON  THE  MOST  TECHNOLOGICALLY 
ADVANCED  PERSONAL  COMPUTER  IN  ITS  CLASS 


t  fliJl  IQ  allow  a  uici  (o  perfoim  more  thin  one  computet  opei 
inslonrapsbillKct." 
mpetlllon  tees  what  Amiga  can  do  \ai  ihrm. 

GIVES  YOt A  CREATIVE  EDGE 


CommodofvlK 


COME  IN  TO  SEE  THE  AMIGA  INACTION 
IVENTRONIC/S  south  cross  street.  Chestenown 


PHIL'S  FARM  MKT. 

T/A  Michael's  Mkt. 

7  p.m.  Friday  &  Saturday  Nights 

Liquor  •  Wine  •  Beer 
Subs,  Deli,  Groceries,  Bakery 

OPEN  20  HOURS  DAILY 
7  DAYS  A  WEEK 

Hand  Dipped  Ice  Cream.  24  Flavors. 
Having  a  Party?  Call  Now. 


Flatland  Rd. 


778-1893 


Chestertown 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PI  4ZA 


Phone  778-1501 


Simuner 
Employment 


Phillips  Seafood  Restaurants 
of  Ocean  City 


Sdu'  inienACii-ing  for  nil  nsiauruni 
pmsrians  Inienuuing  Miftduy  thru 
Saturday  at  Phillips  Oab  House  21^ 
St  &  Philaiietphia  Aue..  Ocewtj  Oni 


Call  I-289^y821  for  appHntmeni 


Ihtlltpa 

Seafood  Restaureoiis 
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Shopmen  clinch  first  place  in  MAC  race 


Win  home 
court  advantage 

by  John  Bodnar 
Watch  out  Celtics,  Lakers 
and  76'ers.  The  W.C. 
hoopsters  are  the  hottest 
team  around.  Though  the 
Sho'men  are  not  in  the  NBA 
they  sure  are  malting  tracks 
of  their  own.  The  Sho'men 
have  stomped  out  18  of  their 
21  opponents  this  season  and 
are  currently  the  only  team 
undefeated  in  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Conference  with  a  7-0 
record. 

As  the  regular  season 
comes  to  a  close  this  week  for 
the  1985-1986  W.C.  Basketball 
team,  the  Sho'men  have  plen- 
ty of  post-season  action  to 
look  forward  to. 

The  Sho'men  clinched  at 
least  a  first  place  tie  in  the 
conference  by  beating  Ur- 
sinus  College  (6-2  conference i 
on  Saturday,  February  8,  by  a 
score  of  72-66.  With  either  a 
victory  over  Widner  Universi- 
ty (6-2  conference)  on 
Wednesday,  February  12  or 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on 
Saturday  15.  the  Sho'men  can 
clinch  sole  possession  of  first 
place  in  the  conference  and 
guarantee  home  court  in  the 
first  round  of  the  playoffs 
(Thursday,  February  20). 


phntn  b\  Samlt  F.  l.ctav 
Tom  Mc  Van  (22)  scores  the  "Big  2"  in  tlie  eye  of  tiie  storm  against  Ur- 
sinus  College.  The  Sho'men  topped  Ursinus.  72-66,  and  ensured 
themselves  a  spot  in  the  MAC  playoffs- 


Haverford  College 

The  Sho'men,  led  by  Kurt 
Keller  (21  points  and  7  re- 
bounds) breezed  to  their  17th 
victory  as  they  crushed 
Haverford  81-53.  Coach  Fin- 
negan  said,  "We  had  a  good 
start  and  were  able  to  main- 
tain control  throughout  the 
entire  game."  W.C.  establish- 
ed a  14  point  half  time  lead 


(38-24).  They  shot  48%  from 
the  floor  and  75%  from  the 
foul  line. 

In  the  second  half  they  con- 
tinued to  dominate  at  both 
ends  of  the  court  and  went  on 
to  polish  off  a  81-53  victory. 

W.C.  proved  that  not  only 
do  they  have  an  excellent 
starting  team  but  they  have  a 
strong     bench     as     well. 


Freshman  Andy  Bauer 
scored  11  points.  Matt  Wilson 
9  points,  Joe  Constantino  6 
points  and  Sophomore  Steve 
Brody  netted  6  points. 
Ursinus  College 
The  Sho'men  won  another 
key  victory  on  Saturday, 
February  8  as  they  topped 
conference  rival  Ursinus  72- 
66. 

During  the  first  half,  play 
was  tense  and  the  score  re- 
mained close.  With  8:22  re- 
maining in  the  first  half  Tom 
Auvil  tied  the  score  at  18  and 
from  there  the  Sho'men  went 
on  to  take  a  narrow  half  time 
lead  29-27. 

In  the  second  half  the 
Sho'men  came  out  storming 
to  open  up  an  8  point  lead  37- 
29.  George  Roberts  led  the 
way  by  scoring  the  first  6 
points  of  the  second  half. 

Ursinus  led  by  Rodney 
Joyner  fought  back  several 
times  but  the  Sho'men 
prevailed  and  went  on  to  cap- 
ture their  18th  victory  by  the 
score  of  72-66. 

The  win  was  vitally  impor- 
tant as  the  Sho'men  now  post 
an  8-0  conference  record 
while  Ursinus  holds  a  6-2  con- 
ference record. 

Coach  Finnegan  stated 
"The  key  to  winning  was  our 
excellent  foul  shooting."  The 
Sho'men  shot  19  of  21  (90%) 


from  the  foul  line  in  the  se- 
cond half.  Kurt  Keller  led  the 
team  in  scoring  with  21 
points,  7  rebounds,  and  9  tor 
10  from  the  foul  line.  George 
Roberts  scored  18  points  (16 
in  the  second  half!  and  was  4- 
4  from  the  foul  line.  Tom 
McVan  netted  11  points  and 
Tom  Auvil  scored  8  points  and 
was  also  4  tor  4  from  the  foul 
line. 

The  Sho'men  face  Johns 
Hopkins  University  on  Satur- 
day, February  15,  away. 


Lax  players 
support  cause 

by  Rick  Cote 
Once  again  this  year,  WC's 
Men's  Lacross  team  will  be 
participating  in  the  Swim  for 
Cancer.  The  Swim-a-thon  will 
take  place  in  the  Casey  Swim 
Center  on  Wednesday  night, 
February  19  from  8:00  to 
10:00  p.m.  Both  the  'A"  and 
"B"  teams  will  participate 
Chairmen  Rick  Cote  and  John 
Nostrant  hope  that  this  year 
will  be  as  successful  as  the 
last.  Your  support  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  the 
team  and  cancer  society. 


Indoor  soccer  league 
kicks  off  second  week 


by  John  Bodnar 
The     action-packed     in- 
tramural    indoor    soccer 
league  moved  into  its  second 
week  of  the  season. 

In  the  opening  game  it  was 
the  Big  Blue  Bush  6  and  the 
K2's  1.  Ziad  Abujabar  led  the 
Big  Blue  Bush  with  3  goals 
and  Steve  Bevell  netted  two 
goals.  Tom  Layug  scored  the 
K2's  only  goal. 

In  the  second  game.  Team 
Proc's  triumphed  over  Team 
Mundial.  A  goal  in  the  second 
half  bumped  Proc's  to  a  3-2 
victory    (second   win   of   the 


season ) .  Proc's  built  a  2-1  half 
time  lead  with  goals  from  Sal 
and  Ciro  Scotto. 

Game  three  was  also  a 
close  match  as  the  Penguins 
caged  the  Rabid  Dogs  by  the 
score  of  4-3. 

In  the  final  game  Team 
Zoom  booted  the  coaches  6-2. 
Alan  Lerch  and  Jon  Larsson 
provided  Team  Zoom  with  2 
goals  a  piece.  Bob  Caldwell 
made  several  outstanding 
saves  and  was  boasting  a 
shutout  until  Peter  Alan 
scored  with  5  minutes  re- 
maining in  the  game. 


featuring 

Lounge  Entertainment 

Saturday  Nights 


Valentine's 
Sweethearts  Ball 

Sat.,  February  15, 1986 

Tickets:  $37.50  per  couple 
includes  dinner,  dancing,  tax  and  tips 

Call  For  Reservations 


NEED  A  TUX? 


WHY  NOT  STOP  IN  AND 
GIVE  A  LOOK  AT  OUR  LARGE 
SELECTION  OF  TUX  RENTALS. 

ALSO  WHILE  THERE,  CHECK 

OUT  OUR  WINTER  SALE  ITEMS 

OF  GREAT  SAVINGS 

ON  SHIRTS,  SWEATERS, 

OUTERWEAR  AND  OTHER 

SELECTED  ITEMS. 


Bramble's  Menswear 

Downtown  Chestertown 
778-6090 
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Putting  on  the  finishing  touch. 


photo  bv  J.M.  Fraeomeni 

Pushing  to  finlih  decorations  lor  tomorrows  Birthday  Ball,  freshman  touch  up  their  colonial  mural  painting  Plc- 
to«d  her.  from  left  to  right  era  Mons  Brinkley.  Ar.»  Rang,  Rachel  Smith  and  Cynthia  Panowlt.  Mora  than  1  OM 
9U..I.  are  eipected  to  turn  out  for  the  black-tia  birthday  celebration.  "more  man  i.uuo 


Greenfield,  Mudd 
to  speak  at  Forum 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 

Journalists  Meg  Greenfield 
and  Roger  Mudd  will  begin 
the  first  session  of  this  year's 
President's  Forum  series 
Saturday  in  Hynson  Lounge 
with  a  discussion  of  "Careers 
and  Controversies  in  Jour- 
nalism." President  Douglass 
Cater  will  moderate. 

Greenfield,  Washington 
Post  editorial  page  editor 
and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
will  give  the  keynote  address 
at  Convocation,  which 
precedes  the  Forum.  NBC 
news  broadcaster  Mudd  will 
be  on  hand  to  help  launch 
Washington  College's  Cam- 
paign for  Excellence. 

After  graduating  summa 
cum  laude  from  Smith  Col- 
lege in  1952,  Greenfield  at- 
tended Cambridge  University 
as  a  Fulbright  Scholar.  She 
worked  as  a  researcher,  cor- 
respondent and  Washington 
editor    for     Reporter 


magazine  before  obtaining  a 
job  with  the  Post  in  1968. 
Greenfield  also  writes  a 
biweekly  column  for 
Newsweek. 

Mudd  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  Washington  and 
Lee  University  in  1950  and  a 
master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1953.  He  worked  as  a 
teacher,  reporter  and  news 
director  before  becoming  a 
correspondent  for  CBS  in 
1961.  He  became  the  chief 
Washington  correspondent 
for  NBC  in  1980  and  is  cur- 
rently on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Fund  for  In- 
vestigative Journalism  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Radio-TV 
Correspondents  Association. 

The  Forum  allows  students 
to  "interact  with  distinguish- 
ed guests  in  a  small  setting" 
and  obtain  informal  career 
counseling  from  experienced 
professionals,  said  Sherry 
Magill,  executive  assistant  to 
the  president. 

(continued  on  page  5) 


Business  office  computerizes  bookkeeping 

#  ••'«  Bi*  ««  m  Am  ^^  aiA        -  -    -    ^^  M.^  ^^  «« 


Transition  makes 
current  budgeting 
a  little  tricky 

by  David  Healey 

The  business  office  in  Bunting  Hall 
IS  switching  from  its  former  manual 
system  of  bookkeeping  to  a  com- 
puterized system.  Bookstore 
nanager  Martin  Kabat  is  in  charge  of 
Jie  operation. 

The  computer  system  was  officially 
installed  on  July  1.  It  used  the  Dbase 
11  &  III  system  and  is  based  on  IBM 


computers.  Said  Kabat,  "It  ultimate- 
ly allows  the  business  office  to  com- 
puterize record  keeping."  He  added, 
"Now  all  areas  are  part  of  one  system 
rather  than  many  individual 
systems." 

However,  the  system  is  not  com- 
plete and  the  transition  is  still  being 
made.  Kabat  commented,  "No  one 
that  makes  the  transition  to  com- 
puters has  an  easy  road  ahead  of 
him."  In  the  end,  the  computers  will 
provide  fast,  easy  access  to  records. 
Also  it  will  help  various  eoUege 
organizations  to  keep  financially  fit 
by  providing  services  such  as  mon- 
thly budget  reports. 


Vlacintosh  prices  decrease 


Currently,  campus  organizations 
such  as  the  Elm  and  Pegasus  have 
difficulty  knowing  whether  they  are  in 
the  black  or  red  financially,  since  the 
business  office  is  not  capable  of  pro- 
viding this  information.  The  part  of 
the  computer  system  that  monitors 
income  and  expenses  will  be  the  last 
to  be  installed.  There  is  no  dual  book 
keeping  system  as  the  college  makes 
the  transfers  to  computerization 
because  this  would  be  too  expensive. 
Kabat  said  that  the  situation  should 
be  corrected  by  next  month. 

Kabat  did  not  know  how  much  the 
system  cost,  except  that  it  was  "ex- 
pensive" because  of  the  equipment 


that  needed  to  be  purchased.  The 
work  is  being  done  by  college 
employees,  since  installation  by  an 
outside  company  would  be  costly  and 
it  is  easier  for  insiders  to  customize  a 
system  tor  the  school's  financial  ec- 
centricities. 


by  Brian  Lang 

During  the  winter  break  Macintosh 
Jices  underwent  a  few  changes  "Ap- 
•*  has  come  out  with  a  new  product, 
■"e  Mac  Plus,"  explained  Lauri 
"sans,  manager  of  the  bookstore. 
'^Pple  reduced  its  prices  to  promote 
«es  to  students." 

The  "Christmas  bundle,"  as  it  is 
^ed,  consisting  of  the  Mac  512  and 
,  „i?>age  Writer,  was  reduced  from 
'■325  to  Jl,574-a  $351  savings. 


"The  changes  went  mto  effect  on 
January  17  when  an  Apple  represen- 
tative informed  us  of  the  new  equip- 
ment, said  Hogans. 

The  new  Mac  Plus  is  now  available 
in  the  bookstore.  The  going  price  is 
$1,649  and  an  additional  $365  for  the 
800k  external  drive.  However,  512  is 
still  outselling  the  new  Mac.  There 
have  been  73  Macs  sold  since  they 
were  put  in  the  bookstore  last  fall,  43 
of  those  to  students. 

When  asked  if  the  price  reduction 
would  affect  the  bookstore,  Hogans 


said,  "We're  good  at  forecasting  Mac 
sales.  We  make  very  little  profit; 
that's  not  the  intention.  We  want  to 
get  micro  computers  on  this  campus 
and  get  the  students  involved." 

The  bookstore  wlU  continue  to  run 
its  12%  annual  interest  rate  on  all 
computer  sales  -  compared  to  its  18% 
rate  on  all  other  purchases.  Both  the 
bookstore  and  Apple  wlU  be  running 
advertisements  to  attract  attention  to 
the  reduced  Mac  512  and  to  the  new 
Mac  Plus. 


Birthday  Convocation 
February  21, 1988 

10:00  am  Visitors  and  Gover- 

nors Meeting 
Sophie  Kerr  Room 

12:00-1:30  p.m.  Buffet  Luncheon 
IHodson  Hall 


2:00  p.m. 
4:00  p.m. 

6:00-7:30  p.m. 
9:00-2:00  a.m. 


Washington  Birthday 
Convocation 
Tawes  Theatre 

President  Forum 
Students  and  Guest 
by  Invitation 
Hynson  Lounge 

Cocktail  Reception 
Hynson  Ringgold  House 

Washington's  Birthday  Ball 
Cain  Athletic  Center 


P.g«  2'THf  Fl  M.Pnbruarv  21 .  19 
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Opinion 


editorial 


Making  ends  meet 

Trying  to  balance  our  personal  budgets  is  no  easy 
task  Just  when  we  think  that  it's  possible  to  make  ends 
meet  each  month,  our  car  insurance  goes  up  or  we 
remember  that  it's  grandpa  or  grandma  s  golden  an- 
niversary. It's  easy  to  let  important  thmgs  slide,  when 
unexpected  expenses  keep  popping  up. 

The  same  basic  problems  hold  true  (on  a  much  larger 
scale)  for  those  people  responsible  for  balancmg  the 
budget  of  a  liberal  arts  institution  like  Washington  Col- 
lege Trying  to  keep  a  college's  ledger  sheet  free  from 
red  ink  requires  quite  a  bit  of  skillful  juggling  in  today's 
world  of  spiraling  costs.  It's  virtually  important, 
however,  that  the  College,  in  trying  to  meet  increasing 
cost  demands,  does  not  overlook  the  real  lifeblood  of  the 
school  — the  faculty. 

In  1982,  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors  approved 
a  structural  increase  in  faculty  salaries  intended  to  br- 
ing pay  up  to  the  national  average  for  colleges  of  our 
type  (to  remedy  a  major  salary  slippage  that  had  oc- 
curred in  the  70's.)  Unfortunately,  figures  provided  by 
the  faculty  representatives  on  the  budget  committee 
show  that  salaries  have  continued  to  slip  in  the  past 
three  years,  despite  the  1982  proposal.  The  faculty  is 
now  asking  the  Board  for  a  14%  increase  to  bring 
salaries  up  to  the  national  average  for  the  1986-87  school 
year.  We  urge  the  Board  to  act  on  the  request. 

The  positive  changes  that  have  occurred  at 
Washington  College  in  the  past  several  years,  (from  the 
dorm  renovations,  to  the  institution  of  honor  seminars, 
to  the  constant  visits  of  political  and  cultural  notables), 
have  all  served  to  increase  Washington  College  s 
visibility,  and  undoubtedly,  it's  quality.  Most  of  us 
believe  that  the  value  of  our  education  here  is  continual- 
ly increasing.  But  without  a  dedicated,  qualified  body  of 
professors,  all  the  other  improvements  will  be  only  emp- 
ty ones.  If  salaries  are  allowed  to  continue  their 
downward  trend,  the  College  will  have  trouble  attrac- 
ting desirable  instructors  in  the  future.  Even  worse,  it 
will  stand  the  chance  of  losing  the  qualified  men  and 
women  who  currently  fill  the  faculty  ranks. 

The  Culture  Vans  are  in! 

To  arrange  use,  contact  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs. 
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Contest  tells  a  lot  about  America 


Reprinted  by  permission  of 
Meg  Greenfield. 

It  is  grotesque,  Miss 
America  does  not  become  the 
prize  of  some  lusty  autarch. 
Instead  she  is  given  prizes. 

Every  September,  right 
after  the  hurricanes,  comes 
the  Miss  America  contest.  I 
love  it.  The  pageant  tells  you 
more  about  our  oddity,  in- 
nocence and  organized 
neuroses  as  a  country  than 
almost  any  other  public 
event. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  hard  to 
talk  about  these  things 
anymore,  as  we  all  found  out 
during  the  reign  of  Vanessa 
Williams.  First,  the  fact  that 
a  black  woman  had  at  long 
last  prevailed  in  the  contest 
was  received  as  a  triumph  of 
racial  progress  —  which  in  a 
sense  it  was  —  but  this  could 
only  be  celebrated  by  ignor- 
ing the  other  fundamentally 
unprogressive  features  of  the 
proceedings.  Ask  any 
feminist.  Then,  with  the 
ghastly  conclusion  of  the 
Williams  Miss  Americaship, 
when  critics  felt  free  once 
again  to  complain  about  the 
degrading,  cattle-show 
aspects  of  the  contest,  a 
counterreaction  set  in.  These 
complainers  were  taxed  with 
being  spoilsports,  people 
(mostly  women)  who  were  af- 
fronted by  or  jealous  of  the 
sexiness  ot  the  contestants 
and  who  didn't  want  anyone 
to  have  any  fun  —  or 
something  like  that. 

I  start  somewhere  else. 
What  interests  me  about  this 
and  all  the  other  heavily  se- 
quined  and  newly  high- 
minded  tease  shows  —  Miss 
Universe,  Miss  USA  et  al.  — 
is  their  ultimately  asexual 
nature.  It  is  grotesque.  The 
newly  crowned  queens  are 
not  appropriately  rewarded, 
as  they  invariably  have  been 
in  other  times  and  places 
where  such  proceedings  got 
their  start.  They  do  not 
l)ecome  the  prize  of  some 
lustry  autarch  for  whom  the 
whole  show  has  been  staged, 
instead,     they     are    given 


prizes;  a  scholarship,  a 
speedboat,  a  week  in  Waikiki, 
a  lifetime  supply  of  fabric 
softener. 


Meg  Greenfield 

Downright  Archetypal: 
How  far  we  have  come.  The 
unconsummated  beauty 
parade,  for  something  other 
than  sacrificial  purposes,  is 
strictly  an  American  inven- 
tion. It  is  true  that  one  of  the 
earliest  models  for  the  Atlan- 
tic City  extravaganza, 
renowned  in  literature  and 
art  as  the  "judgment  of 
Paris,"  did  not  work  out  in 
the  usual  way.  The  prince, 
Paris  ot  Troy,  picked 
Aphrodite  over  Athena  and 
Hera  out  ot  the  lineup,  and 
Aphrodite  then  gave  him 
Helen  in  a  kind  of  handoff. 
But  ordinarily  the  purpose 
and  outcome  of  the  parade 
are  more  direct  and  are  ex- 
actly what  you  would  sup- 
pose. This  has  been  true  in 
cultures  that  could  never 
even  have  heard  of  each 
other,  lending  weight  to  my 
suspicion  that  the  event  is 
downright  archetypal,  im- 
printed (for  better  or  for 
worse)  on  the  male  brain 
since  about  the  days  of  Homo 
habilis  and  that  it  is  our  revi- 
sion of  it  that  is  perverse. 

The  Old  Testament  tells  us 
how  King  Ahasuerus  had  his 
officers  "gather  together  all 
the  fair  young  virgins"  of  the 
land,  who  were  then  fixed  up 
with  "oil  of  myrrh. ..and 
sweet  odors"  and  paraded 
before  the  king,  who  chose 
Esther  from  among  them  to 
be  his  queen.  Simple  as  that. 
She  didn't  get  an  electronic 
waffle-toaster;  he  got  her.  In 
Marco  Polo's  "The  Travels," 
we  learn  how  Kublai  Khan  did 
it.  He,  too,  sent  his  officers 
out  to  get  all  the  suitable 
maidens.  As  with  Atlantic  Ci- 
ty, there  wer'  raters  of 
"valuers"  to  .dge  each 
maiden.  "Aftei  inspecting 
and  surveying  every  girl 
feature  by  feature...  the 
valuers    award    to    some    a 


score  of  sixteen  marks,  to 
others  seventeen,  eighteen,  or 
twenty  ...  And,  if  the  Great 
Khan  has  ordered  them  to  br- 
ing him  all  who  score  twenty 
marks  ...  these  are  duly 
brought."  Those  who  win 
final  approval  "are  divided 
into  groups  of  six,  who  serve 
the  Khan  for  three  days  and 
three  nights  at  a  time  ... 
ministering  to  all  his  needs." 

We  move  on.  A  19th  century 
British  traveler  in  southern 
Africa  tells  us  how  King 
Lobengula  of  the  Matabele 
did  the  Bert  Parks  thing.  He, 
too,  had  officials  make  the 
preliminary  roundup  of 
"young  upstanding  virgins  of 
about  eighteen,"  who  were 
then  "bathed  and  ...  greased 
and  anointed  with  what  Euro- 
peans would  call  'stinks,'  but 
which  they  regarded  as  per- 
fumes ...  Each  ot  the  young 
maidens  ...  appeared  in 
nature's  garb,  singing  a  little 
lullaby  that  sounded  to  me 
like  'Three  Blind  Mice." 
Seated  at  the  king's  feet  were 
a  few  of  his  oldest  councillors, 
men  versed  in  all  the  re- 
quirements. One  of  these  men 
remarked,  'She  is  all  right  in 
the  quarters,  her  build  is 
good,  but  oh,  what  a  face!"  ... 
Three  or  four  were  finally 
selected." 

Just  like  now.  Only  instead 
of  "stinks"  and  "oil  of 
myrrh"  we  have  the  official 
antiperspirant  ot  the  contest, 
and  instead  ot  all  these 
classic,  grunting  MCP's,  we 
have  kind  of  denatured, 
heavily  hair-sprayed,  male- 
escort  presence  that  presides 
over  what  is  a  surpassingly 
comic,  anticllmactic  affair,  a 
kind  of  festival  ot  narcissism 

The  Proceedings:  It  is  true 
that  much  emphasis  is  put 
these  days  on  the  loftier 
achievements  of  those  who 
are,  simultaneously,  being 
asked  to  turn  just  ever  so 
slightly  this  way  and  that  in 
their  bathing  suits  and  high 
heels,  the  better  to  be  ap- 
praised by  the  judges.  And  8 
few  other  things  are  also 
true:  one  is  that  the  woman 
(continued  on  page  51 
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Security  system  would  save  thousands  of  dollars 


If  you  have  ever  assembled  your  bibliography 
(or  a  paper  and  then  discovered  that  many  of  the 
books  you  thought  were  in  Miller  Library  were 
nowhere  to  be  found,  you  are  not  alone.  Many 
people  on  campus  have  grumbled  about  this  pro- 
blem over  the  years. 

The  library  staff  has  recently  undertaken  two 
inventories  to  determine  how  many  books  are 
missing  and  how  fast  they  are  disappearing.  In 
1984  we  discovered  that  2,200  books  were  lost.  A 
year  later,  although  300  of  those  had  been  return- 
ed, 1,000  more  could  not  be  found.  That  means 
that  2,900  volumes  are  now  missing.  To  help  you 
visualize  this,  the  typed,  single-spaced  list  of 
these  titles  is  fifty-eight  pages  long.  Looked  at 
another  way,  2,900  volumes  would  fill  about 
twelve  bookcases.  For  a  library  our  size  this  is 
alarming.  Most  of  the  missing  books  are  either 

standard  works  or  comparatively  new  books  that 
students  and  faculty  would  use  if  they  were 
available.  At  a  modest  estimate  of  $20  per 
volume,  it  would  cost  nearly  $60,000  to  replace 


William  Tubbs 


the  titles  that  are  currently  missmg,  if  we  could 
locate  new  copies. 

What  can  be  done?  Subtle  efforts  to  improve 
our  own  library  housekeeping  or  to  watch  for 
theft  have  had  little  effect.  To  hope  that  all 
library  users  will  spontaneously  become  honest 
and  responsible  seems  unrealistic,  given  the 
evidence  of  the  past  few  years.  Guards  at  the  en- 
trance might  help,  but  this  expensive  idea  seems 
at  odds  with  the  atmosphere  of  our  campus.  The 
other  possibility  is  an  electronic  theft  detection 
system. 

Many  libraries  have  installed  these  systems 
and  have  found  that  they  cut  book  loss  by  at  least 
75%.  In  practical  terms  that  means  that  you  and 
I  would  find  more  of  the  books  that  we  need 
available  in  the  library  because  people  would  be 
less  able  and  less  inclined  to  spirit  them  away. 


Moreover,  the  coUege  would  not  have  to  spend 
students'  tuition  dollars  on  replacements,  but  in- 
stead could  use  the  money  for  new  books. 

Though  some  may  feel  that  it  is  unfortunate  for 
a  minority  of  thoughtless  or  selfish  people  to 
force  us  to  contemplate  a  security  system,  the 
^ « 


"Many  libraries  have  (found) 
that  these  systems  cut  book  loss 
by  at  least  75%" 


results  of  the  inventories  show  that  the  time  has 
come.  An  electronic  book  detection  system  is  the 
best  interest  of  us  all,  not  to  keep  the  books  inside 
the  library,  but,  as  much  as  possible,  to  insure 
that  they  will  be  accessible  to  everyone  when 
needed. 

Mr.  WilUam  Tubbs  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee  and  the  Miller  Library's 
head  librarian. 


ISSUE: 


Do  you  think  that  an  electronic  security 
system  should  be  installed  in  the  library? 


John  A.  Biiettner 
Freshman 
Linthiciim,  Md. 

Yes,  it  would  probably 
be  most  effective.  If  some 
students  cannot  be 
responsibly  trusted  with 
the  materials  this  coUege 
offers  to  all  its  students, 
then  such  a  system 
should    be    installed. 


BUlifassett 
Senior 
Baltimore,  Md. 

No.  Just  give  us  desk 
assistants  shotguns  and 
we'll  solve  the  problem. 


Nancy  Gillie 
Senior 

BatUe  Mountain,  Nevada 
Yes.  I  can't  wait  to  see 
Doug  Rose  vault  over  the 
circulation  desk  and  yell 
"Freeze,  sucker!"  The 
library  needs  more  ac- 
tion. So  does  Doug. 


Tina  Howard 
Sophomore 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Yes.  It  would  cost  far 
less  to  install  a  security 
system  then  lose 
thousands  of  dollars  in 
books  every  year. 


Michael  Rudin 

Sophomore 

Holden,  Massachussets 

No.  Use  the  money  for 
the  system  to  replace  the 
missing  books,  and  get 
rid  of  the  students. 


by  Jim  Fragomeni 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Activism  is  alive  and  well;  just  look  around 


Neil  Rifkind's  article  in  last  week's 
Elm  C'W.C.  Lags  in  Activism 
Renaissance  Occurring  Elsewhere") 
demonstrates  that,  once  again,  he  is 
sadly  out  of  touch  with  this  campus. 
Hasn't  Mr.  Rifkind  ever  heard  of  the 
Voung  Democrats,  Young 
Republicans,  or  Young  Socialists? 
Hasn't  he  ever  picked  up  a  copy  of 
The  Shoreman's  Advocate?  The  Na- 
tional Record  ?  Hasn't  he  ever  been  to 
William  James  Forum?  These 
groups  and  publications  -  most  of 
which  are  sponsored  by  the  Student 
Goverment  Association  -  could  only 
be  the  product  of  an  informed,  active 
community. 

Neil  Rifkind  is  the  current  Chair- 
jnan  of  the  International  Relations 
Uub  ~  another  S.G.A.  funded, 
organization.  Doesn't  he  realize  that 
™s  club  exists  only  because  students 
^re  are  poUticaUy  aware  and  involv- 

Mr.  Rifkind  seems  to  think  that  we 
•Jfe  an  apathetic  campus  because 
5?''^„  are  no  "organized  freedom 
nues  '  or  "protest  marches"  as  there 
were  here  in  the  1960's.  The  protests 
«w  demonstrations  of  that  decade 
r^re  right  for  the  times,  but  they  are 
"«  practical  in  the  1980's.  Students  to- 
"»»■  are  faced  with  a  different  set  of 


issues,  and  they  have  responded  dif- 
ferently. 

Mr.  Rifkind  belittles  the  fact  that 
"the  only  example  of  campus-wide 
student  activism  is  the  protest  over 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  alcohol 
policy  which  occurred  in  September." 
It's  natural  that  we  all  agree  on  this 


Commentary 


issue.  It  had  a  direct  and  immediate 
impact  on  campus  life.  Most  other 
issues  are  a  Uttle  more  complicated, 
and  students  shouldn't  be  expected  to 
respond  en  masse. 

Mr,  Rifkind  maintains  that  the 
"pohtical  activism  renaissance"  has 
left  Washington  College  behind.  He 
has    mistakenly    assumed    that    the 


absence    of    1960's-style    radicalism 

reflects  apathy.  It  does  not.  Most  of 

oday's  students  express  themselves 

ifferently,  but  only  someone  who 'is 

'familiar  with  the  college  communi- 

would  suggest  that  they  don't  ex- 

ss  themselves  at  all. 

Dan  Armitage 


Be  careful  of  getting  too  professional 


After  a  two  year  absence  the 
Washington  College  Review  (WCR) 
arose  Phoenix-like  from  its  own  ashes 
back  onto  the  campus  scene  this  past 
Wednesday. 


by  Jack  Gilden 


The  WCR  has  come  back 
remarkably.  From  the  brilliant  cover 
drawing  of  James  M.  Cain,  through 
the  insightful  essays,  to  the  im- 
aginative   fiction    and    poetry    the 


publication  is  first  class  all  the  way.  A 
truly  professional  job. 

Perhaps,  a  little  too  professional. 

The  WCR  is  funded  by  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Committee,  the  Writers  Union, 
and  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion, all  organizations  that  have,  in 
the  past,  been  student  oriented.  Un- 
fortunately, student  writing  is  con- 
spiculously  absent  from  this  issue. 

In  the  24-page  publication  only  two 
pieces  of  writing  are  authored  by  cur- 
rent students  of  this  college.  I£  .ae 
WCR  couldn't  find  studer.ts  who  were 
interested  in  writing  then  the  project 
should  have  l)een  scrapped.  If  the 


students  were  interested,  but  were 
bumped  off  to  make  room  for  other 
contributors,  then  the  WCR  should 
reevaluate  its  priorities.  While  a 
publication  should  seek  diversity  in 
its  contributors,  it  is  deplorable  that 
there  were  only  two  student  works  in 
a  24-page  "student  pubUeation." 

I  feel  that  the  publishers  of  the  WCR 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  the  prover- 
bial little  league  parents,  that  ;„ 
adults  who  exploit  children  to  serve 
their  own  ends.  I  urge  the  publishers 
of  the  WCR  to  leave  student  publica- 
tions where  they  belong,  with  the 
students. 
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The  time  has  come  for  W.C.  to  abolish  fraternities 


I  write  in  response  to  letters 
written  by  Stephen  Meehan 
and  William  C.  Fassett  in 
defense  of  fraternities  and 
sororities,  which  appeared  in 
last  week's  Elm.  1  will  limit 
most  of  my  arguments  to  the 
case  of  fraternities  (rather 
than  sororities)  because  Mr. 
Meehan  and  Mr.  Fassett 
seemed  to  be  more  interested 
In  defending  fraternities,  and 
because  fraternities  are  the 
more  visible  organizations  on 
campus. 

Mr.  Fassett  claims  that 
fraternities  are  not,  as  Pro- 
fessor Davis  has  claimed, 
"...antithetical  to  higher 
education"  because  "...a  cer- 
tain GPA..."  is  required  in 
order  to  pledge  these 
organizations.  Indeed  the 
GPA    required    to   pledge   a 


fraternity  reflects  the  extent 
to  which  their  organizations 
are  committed  to  high 
academic  standards,  for  as 
Mr.  Fassett  fails  to  point  out, 
the  GPA  required  is  a  1.75. 

Another  of  Mr.  Fassett's 
arguments  is  that  the  Inter- 
Fraternity  Award  and  the 
Loving  Cup  are  awarded  to 
the  fraternal  organizations 
boasting  the  highest  collec- 
tive GPA's.  Has  Mr.  Fassett 
ever  wondered  how  often 
fraternities  or  sororities 
would  win  these  awards  if  all 
student  organizations  on 
campus  were  allowed  to  com- 
pete for  them?  Mr.  Fassett's 
final  argument  is  that  the 
Greek  organizations  are 
"...uniting  groups  in  the 
school..."  Fraternities  only 
unite    the    campus    at    the 


Fans  need  wheels 
to  offer  support 


In  recent  months,  I  have 
become  a  loyal  supporter  of 
the  Washington  College 
basketball  team.  I  have  even 
followed  the  team  to  watch 
them  play  at  Widener  and 
Johns  Hopkins  Universities. 
Unfortunately,  despite  at- 
tempts to  coax  the  school  into 
providing  transportation  to 
those  games,  students  were 
forced  to  find  their  own  ride, 
or  settle  for  reading  about  the 
game  in  the  Elm's  sports 
page. 

This  school  has  many  avid, 
over-zealous  fans,  and  we  are 
all  willing  and  eager  to  give 


this  team,  and  all  Sho'men 
teams  the  support  which  they 
need  and  deserve.  However, 
even  the  most  enthusiastic 
fan  will  lose  interest  when 
faced  with  the  prospect  of 
spending  three  hours  driving 
an  overcrowded  car  using  gas 
that  he  did  hours  of  begging  to 
obtain  money  for. 

Why,  then,  does  this  institu- 
tion not  do  as  most  colleges 
do,  and  support  the  fans  so 
that  we  may  support  the 
teams?  The  question  goes 
out  to  anyone  capable  of 
answering  it. 

Kenneth  Winkler 


lowest  common  denominator 
-  students'  inexplicable  will- 
ingness to  spend  their  week- 
end nights  milling  around  on 
a  beer-covered  floor  in  a  dark 
basement  while  music  plays 
so  loudly  that  it  renders  con- 
versation impossible. 

I  have  difficulty  understan- 
ding how  organizations  with 
membership  limited  to  a 
select  few  manage  to  unite, 
rather  than  divide,  a  campus. 
I'd  be  interested  to  know  ex- 
actly by  what  criteria  poten- 
tial pledges  are  judged.  What 
is  the  common  interest 
shared  by  members  of  a 
fraternity?  Why  is  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol,  in  bla- 
tant violation  of  college 
policy,  necessary  during 
Rush?  What  purpose  is  serv- 
ed by  limiting  membership  in 
fraternities  to  men  and 
membership  in  sororities  to 
women? 

The  reasons  Mr.  Meehan 
gives  for  taking  issue  with 
Professor  Davis'  argument 
differ  from  those  given  by 
Mr.  Fassett.  One  of  Mr. 
Meehan's  primary 
arguments  seems  to  be  that 
the  academic  and  leadership 
achievements  of  some 
members  of  his  fraternity 
justify  the  existence  of  all 
fraternities.  Mr.  Meehan  has 


not  explained  how  fraternity 
membership  contributes  to 
such  achievements,  and  thus 
he  succeeds  in  justifying  the 
presence  of  certain  in- 
dividuals on  campus  rather 
than  in  justifying  the 
presence  of  fraternal 
organizations. 

Mr.  Meehan's  other  major 
argument  appears  to  have 
something  to  do  with  freedom 
of  choice.  He  believes  that  he 
has  a  right  to  join  a  fraternity 
and  that  the  college  has  no 
right  to  limit  such  a 
"freedom."  Indeed,  the  col- 
lege has  no  right  to  decide 
with  whom  Mr.  Meehan 
socializes.  However,  the  col- 
lege does  have  a  right  to 
choose  whether  or  not  to 
recognize  and  support  any 
student  organization.  If  the 
college  determines  an 
organization  to  be  detrimen- 
tal to  academic  or  social  life 
on  campus,  the  college  is 
obUgated  not  to  recognize  the 
organization. 

The  college  is  obligated  to 
maintain  vestiges  of  civiliza- 
tion on  campus,  and  frater- 
nities undermind  those  ef- 
forts. The  behavior  tradi- 
tionally engendered  by 
fraternities  is  thoroughly 
unacceptable.  The  KA's  seem 
to  have  a  penchant  for  attack- 


ing outnumbered  freshman. 
Instead  of  providing  an 
apology  to  the  campus  follow- 
ing an  instance  of  such 
behavior,  a  member  of  the 
KA's  merely  expressed  his 
outrage  that  eggs  were 
thrown  at  Middle  Hall. 

In  recent  years  the  Theta's 
have  developed  a  fine  reputa- 
tion for  their  "couching" 
fetish.  West  Hall  was  literally 
destroyed  by  the  Lambda's 
(wo  years  ago.  CuUen  dor- 
mitories, the  site  of  the  most 
serious  vandalism  on  campus 
this  year,  happened  to  house 
two  fraternities.  A  possible 
solution  to  this  problem  would 
appear  to  be  to  house  the 
fraternities  off  campus.  1 
doubt  that  this  solution  is 
viable.  Afterall,  how  many 
landlords  would  be  willing  to 
rent  to  a  fraternity?  What 
breed  of  insanity  induces  the 
college  to  provide  housing  for 
such  organizations? 

The  behavior  of  fraternities 
is  indeed,  as  Professor  Davis 
claims,  "antithetical  to 
higher  education."  The  time 
has  come  for  Washington  Col- 
lege to  refuse  to  tolerate  such 
behavior  and  to  abolish  these 
absurd  organizations. 

Suzanne  Neimeyer 


Poster  removal  can  be  problem 


I  believe  strongly  in  the 
right  of  campus  organizations 
to  announce  their  activities  in 
the  Elm  or  via  posters 
displayed  in  appropriate  loca- 
tions throughout  the  campus. 
The    Student    Affairs    Office 


by  Darrell  Jester 

The  annual  Washington 
College  Convocation  and  Bir- 
thday Ball  is  tomorrow  and 
with  the  various  activities  on 
this  day,  the  Dining  Hall  will 
change  its  hours.  The  hours, 
menu,  and  prices  for  Satur- 
day. February  22nd  will  be: 

8:30-9:30  a.m.  —  Continen- 
tal P.  eakfast; 

11:30-1:30  p.m.  —  Buffet 
Luncheon  in  the  Main  Dining 
Room  featuring:  Seafood 
Chowder,  Hot  Chicken  Salad, 
Wild  Rice,  Deep  Dish  Ham 
and  Cheese  Omelet,  Natural 
Cut  French  Fries,  Salad  Bar, 
Granola  Rolls,  and  assorted 
Desserts.  Price:  Boarding 
Students  Free;  Adults  — 
$4.25. 

5:00-6:00  p.m.  —  Informal 
Prime  Rib  Dinner  in  the  Main 
Dining  Room.  Price:  Boar- 
ding Students  Free;  all  others 
$6.70  each. 

The  Birthday  Ball  will  take 
place  in  Cain  Gymnasium 
from  9:00  p.m.  to  2:00  a.m.  A 
buffet  consisting  of  cheese 
tortellini,  alfredo  sauce,  toss- 
ed salad  with  dressings,  rolls 
and  biscuits,  will  begin  at 
11:30  p.m.  A  cash  bar,  open- 
ing at  9:00  p.m.,  will  be  set  up 
in  the  gym.  There  will  be  two 
stations     offering    mixed 


-notes  from  the  kitchen- 

by  the  glass.  There  will  also 
be  a  station  selling  chips, 
pretzels,  soda,  wine,  and 
champagne  (in  375  ml 
carafes ) . 

The  prices  will  be:  Draft 
Beer  by  the  glass  —  $1.00; 
Wine  by  the  glass  —  $1.00; 
Mixed  Drinks  —  $1.50;  Paul 
Masson  Wine  —  Rose  and 
Chablis  (375  ml  carafes)  — 
$2.25;    Paul    Masson    Cham- 


pagne (375  ml  bottles)  — 
$3.75;  Soda  by  the  glass  — 
.50;  Potato  Chips  —  $1.00; 
Pretzels  — $1.00. 

Two  reminders  —  I.D.'s  are 
required  to  purchase 
alcoholic  beverages  at  the 
Birthday  Ball.  Please  be 
prepared  to  show  I.D.'s  to  the 
bartenders.  Also,  no  ice  or 
mixers  will  be  sold  by  the  bar. 


prohibits  only  those  posters 
which  are  clearly  in  bad  taste 
and  those  which  advertise 
alcoholic  beverages,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  campus  alcohol 
policy. 

It  is  important  in  an 
academic  community  that  all 
members  of  that  community 
respect  the  right  of  campus 
organizations  to  announce 
their  existence  and  their  ac- 
tivities. The  incident  reported 
in  the  Elm  on  February  14, 
1986,  is  not  unique.  Too  fre- 
quently posters  announcing  a 
dance  program,  a  club  func- 
tion, an  art  show  or  the  like 
have  been  removed  before 
the  scheduled  event  has  taken 
place.    Occasionally,    it    has 


been  the  originality  or  high 
quality  of  the  posters  that  ha! 
tempted  someone  to  removi 
them;  however,  more  frc 
quently,  it  would  appear  thai 
the  posters  have  been  remov 
ed  for  malicious  reasons. 

When  a  poster  is  displayei 
in  a  public  location,  its  ownei 
in  effect  gives  up  possession 
however,  one  would  hope  tha 
in  this  community  everyone 
would  respect  the  effort  an 
cost  that  has  gone  into  th 
preparation  of  these  campu 
announcements,  and,  mor 
importantly,  the  need  for  thi 
sharing  of  information  withi 
a  community  of  leaders. 

Edward  E.Maxc 


2+2+2=$2t000 

That's  Armv  math.  It  means  that  after  2  years  of  college  (60 
semester  hours  or  equivalent)  and  a  2-year  enlistment,  you  could 
have  up  to  $21,000  to  continue  vour  education.  Courtesy  of  the 
New  GI  Bill  +  New  Army  College  Fund-  (Effective  July  1, 1985). 

That  other  2  means  you  can  get  two  years  of  ROTC  hy 
enrollmg  in  ROTC  at  the  third  year  le\'cl  (with  the  approval  of  the 
college's  Professor  of  Military  Science)  when  you  reenter  college. 
You'll  earn  $100  a  month  in  ROTC- 

Qualify,  and  you'll  start  vour  enlistment  with  a  promotion. 
And  just  because  you're  out  of  school  doesn't  mean  you  stop 
learning.  We'll  teach  you  a  skill  that  can  help  vc>u  go  places  later. 

And  you'll  go  places  now.  because  we  give  soldiers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  travel.  And  a  chance  to  make  new  friends. 

Not  to  mention  a  lot  of  money  for  college.  Plus  the  chance  to 
become  an  Army  officer.  Contact  your  local  Armv  Recruiter  today 
Kent  Plaza  Shopping  Center,  Chestertown 
(301)778-6880 

ARMY.  BE  AaYOU  CAN  BE. 


The  W.C.  Student  Center 
is  sponsoring  an 

ARM  WRESTLING 
TOURNAMENT 

Where:  In  the  Coffee  House 

When:  February  26, 1986 

Time:  10p.m. 

Bring  Your  Best  Arm! 

Prizes  awarded  to  the  best  arm  on  Campus! 
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Sophomores  have  mixed  views  on  writing  seminar 


by  Michael  Rudin 
President  Cater  and  Dean 
Baer  nnet  with  the  writing 
center  staff  to  discuss  the 
"pilot"  sophomore  writing 
seminar  program.  They  have 
read  all  of  the  evaluations 
completed  by  sophomore 
students  who  were  enrolled  in 
the  seminar  last  semester. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  "fine  tune"  the  pro- 
gram by  effecting  program 
changes  based  on  students' 
responses.  Students  were 
largely  supportive  of  the 
seminar,  but  they  pointed  to 
several  specific  problems. 

One  major  problem  was 
that  students  who  didn't  have 
many  writing  assignments 
for   the   semester   or   didn't 


have  any  written  pieces  at  the 
time  the  seminar  met  found 
themselves  creating  essays, 
and  therefore  extra  work,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fulfilling 
seminar  requirements.  Mrs. 
Goodfellow  and  Mrs.  Tubbs 
stated,  "Students  with  5-8 
papers  t)enefitted  the  most, 
as  opposed  to  those  students 
who  had  only  3  papers  and 
therefore  had  to  create 
papers  to  correlate  with  the 
seminar." 

Mrs.  Goodfellow,  Mrs. 
Tubbs,  and  Dean  Baer  of- 
fered no  solution  to  the  pro- 
blem. 

They  also  discussed  the 
lack  of  participation  during 
seminar  meetings,  especially 
in  the  seminar  scheduled  for 


In  Chestertown  It's 
The  Butterfly  Bush 


4^ 


All  Fall  and  Winter  Clothes 
and  some  select  gift  items 

1/2  PRICE 

Come  and  see  our  new 
Spring  clothes 

239  High  St.         778-1409         MC/VISA 


Weston  &  Wayne 

Kent  Plaza  Shopping  Center 

Chestertown,  Maryland  21620 


Spring  is  Here! 

Stop  in  and  see 

the  latest  fashions 

for  children,  missey 

and  women 

301-778-5116 


Friday  afternoon  from  2:30  to 
5:00  last  semester.  There 
were  many  absentees,  they 
noticed,  and  students  were 
hesitant  to  offer  criticism. 
Mrs.  Goodfellow  explained 
that,  as  a  leader,  she  found 
herself  in  a  "Catch  22"  posi- 
tion: to  encourage  student 
feedback,  she  would  initiate 


discussion.  This  method  prov- 
ed ineffectual  because  she 
ended  up  dominating  verbaj 
response.  The  Friday  after- 
noon seminar,  though  has 
been  eliminated. 

Some  students  who  felt 
competent  with  their  writing 
skills  complained  that  the 
seminars    were   a    waste   of 


time  because  they  were  plac- 
ed with  less  competent,  or 
remedial,  writers. 

Dean  Baer  agreed  that  this 
"may  not  be  an  ideal  situa- 
tion." Mrs.  Goodfellow  stated 
that,  no  matter  what''a  per- 
son's talents  may  be,  they  can 
tilways  be  improved.  She  fur- 
(contmued  on  oage  10) 


Kabat  resigns  Humanities  cliair 


by  Jack  Gilden 
Dr.  Martin  Kabat, 
humanities  department 
chairman  for  the  past  seven 
years,  has  resigned  that  posi- 
tion according  to  Elizabeth 
Baer,  Dean  of  the  College. 

"Dr.  Kabat  explained  to  me 
about  ten  days  (February  7) 
ago  that  he  was  resigning  the 
Humanities  Chair,"  said 
Dean  Baer. 

Kabat's  resignation  was  not 
surprising  to  many  who 
speculated  that  he  would 
leave  the  position  after  it  was 
announced  he  was  taking  on 
duties  in  the  College  business 
office. 


Dean  Baer  indicated  that 
she  and  President  Cater  are 
now  in  the  process  of  choosing 
Kabat's  successor,  but  that 
they  are  still  about  two  to 
three  weeks  away  from  mak- 
ing a  final  decision. 

"We  will  be  choosing  so- 
meone from  among  the  pre- 
sent faculty,"  she  said,  "but 
the  candidates  for  the  posi- 
tion have  not  yet  been  notified 
that  they  are  in  fact  can- 
didates." 

Apparently  Dr.  Kabat  is 
also  playing  some  part  in  who 
will  be  replacing  him.  Dean 
Baer  said  that  she  had  been 
given  a  "recommendation 
from  the  outgoing  depart- 
ment chair,"  and  Kabat  said. 


"naturally,  after  being  chair- 
man for  so  many  years,  I 
have  a  concern  over  who  will 
replace  me." 

The  Humanities  majors  are 
showing  concern  that  the 
switch  is  not  being  handled  as 
smoothly  as  it  could.  "Kabat 
is  a  hard  worker  and  I'm  sure 
he  is  handling  it  (the  switch) 
fine,  but  I  wish  the  ad- 
ministration would  be  a  little 
more  open  about  what  is  hap- 
pening," said  senior  major, 
Tom  Hopkins. 

Pat  Vervier,  also  a  senior 
and  a  humanities  major,  ex- 
pressed   a    similar   concern, 
'They    (the   administration) 
re  taking  too  long  in  making 

lecision." 


Maybe  someday  the  Great  Khan  will  appear 


(continued  from  Daee2) 
has  not  been  born  who 
wouldn't  like  to  look  like  that. 
Another  is  that  lots  of  these 
young  contestants,  in  addition 
to  looking  beautiful,  look 
pleasant,  bright  and  nice.  A 
third  is  that  their  frequent 
profession  of  intent  to  do 
social  good  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  mentally  ill  and  so 
forth  makes  it  impossible  to 
criticize  them.  I  am  reminded 
in  this  connection  of  Stephen 
Potter's  advice  in  "Lifeman- 
ship" about  how  you  could 
disarm  a  prospective  critic  of 
your  book  merely  by 
dedicating  it  "To  Phyllis,  in 
the  hope  that  one  day  God's 


glorious  gift  of  sight  may  be 
restored  to  her." 

Well,  I  stand  disarmed,  at 
least  where  the  starry-eyed 
young  beauties  who  plan  to 
give  their  lives  in  helping 
autistic  children  are  concern- 
ed. But  the  same  is  not  true  of 
the  proceedings  themselves. 
These  beauty  contests  —  sug- 
gestive,  provocative, 
prurient,  diverted  to  nowhere 
at  the  last  minute  —  seem  to 
me  to  be  related  to  sexuality, 
which  is  what  they  are  about, 
in  the  same  way  that  those 
civic-committee-drafted 
school  prayers  and  pieties  are 
related  to  religion:  they  lack 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

Enjoy  Waterfront  Dining 
Located  at  the  foot  of  Cannon  Street 

Chestertown,  Md. 

(301)778-3566 


Jim  is  Back 

Welcome  Back  to  Our 
Friends  at  WC 

The  Promised  Surprise  is  here. 

Shoreman's  Pit  Beef 

513  Washington  Avenue 

Chestertown,  Meryiand 

Phone:  778-2333 

(Located  behind  Mobil  Station  on  Rte.  2131 

OPEN  PIT  BEEF 

SANDWICHES 

BBQ  SPARE  RIBS 

Mon.-Thurs.  11  a.m.  to  (  p.m. 

Frj.-Sat.  11  e.m.  to  9  p.m. 
Closed  Sundeya 


■  We  will  cesh  checks  - 


the  essence,  miss  the  point, 
don't  have  the  courage  of 
their  convictions.  Someday,  I 
keep  thinking,  just  as  they 
are  playing  the  triumphal 
song  and  the  winner  is  walk- 
ing graciously  down  the 
ramp,  bathed  in  the  flow  of 
her  $90,000  worth  of  coming 
microwave  appliances.  King 
Lobengula  or  perhaps  the 
Great  Khan  himself  will  sud- 
denly appear,  as  if  from 
nowhere.  He  will  be  wearing 
a  suitable  full-length  ermine 
coat,  and  he  will  take  his 
prize.  I  want  to  be  watching 
the  master  of  ceremonies' 
face. 


President's  Forum 

(continued  from  page  1 

Students  who  have  express- 
ed an  interest  in  the  Forum 
are  invited  to  participate  and 
a  set  of  readings  is  often 
distributed  in  advance.  Ap- 
proximately 15-20  students 
meet  for  the  informal  conver- 
sations with  visitors. 

Started  by  Cater  in  lieu  of 
teaching  a  course,  the 
Forum's  first  guest  was 
Seymour  Topping,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  1983.  Other  par- 
ticipants have  included 
Supreme  Court  Justice  San- 
dra Day  O'Connor,  Con- 
gressman Richard  Boiling, 
Washington  Post  columnist 
Lou  Cannon  and  Lady  Bird 
Johnson. 

In  March,  Bruce  Vailey,  a 
special  assistant  in  the 
Secretary  of  Defense's  office, 
will  discuss  his  support  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
at  the  second  Forum  of  the 
semester.  Eleanor  Carey,  an 
assistant  State  Attorney 
General  who  plans  to  run  for 
Attorney  General,  will  talk 
about  careers  in  law  and  in 
public   service   in   April. 
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fine  arts 


Salloch's  art  exhibition 
marked  by  boldness,color 


by  John  A.  Buettner 

The  O'NeiU  Literary  House  will  host 
the  very  first  exhibition  of  many  of 
the  watercolors,  weavings,  woodcuts, 
and  other  works  by  the  late  Henry 
Salloch,  husband  of  Professor  Erika 
Salloch  of  Washington  College's  Ger- 
man Department.  The  show  will 
represent  the  various  artistic  crea- 
tions of  virtually  the  entire  lifetime  of 
Salloch.  A  reception  will  be  held  from 
5:00  to  7:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
February  26  to  begin  the  ten  day  ex- 
hibition. 

William  Andrews,  instructor  at  the 
Art  Department  and  organizer  of  the 
exhibition,  who  has  applied  a  critical 
eye  to  Salloch's  particular  style,  finds 
his  works  intriguing.  Though  An- 
drews asserts,  "We  are  only  guessing 
due  to  the  fact  Henry  Salloch  did  not 
talk  much  about  his  work,"  he  does  of- 
fer several  observations.  The  works 
being  shown  represent  fifty  years  of 


SaUoch's  life,  from  1923  to  1973.  Mr. 
Andrews  notes  that  about  one  quarter 
of  these  works  have  an  affinity 
towards  and  show  characteristics  of 
movements  in  German  expres- 
sionism. 

The  boldness,  wild  color,  and  ap- 
parent crudeness  of  these  paintings, 
suggest  to  Mr.  Andrews  that  they 
were  perhaps  result  from  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Bridge  and  Blue  Rider 
expressionistic  movements  of  Ger- 
man art  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
century. 

Around  fifty  pieces  of  Henry 
Salloch's  works  will  be  on  display  at 
the  Literary  House  and  hopefully 
students  and  college  friends  will  take 
advantage  of  this  exhibition  to  see 
some  of  the  works  of  this  creative 
man.  "Henry  Salloch's  artistic  crea- 
[  tlons  were  more  than  a  hobby,  much 
more  like  a  compulsion,"  observes 
Andrews. 


One  of  the  Pastels  by  Henry  Salloch  on  ditplay  at  the  O'Neill  Literary  Houie  from  February  26 
until  March  8. 


Central  American  Forum  will  discuss  Nicaraguan  situation 


byNeilRifkind 
The  International  Relations 
Club,  in  coordination  with  the 
Spanish  Club  and  the 
Washington  College  Lecture 
Series,  will  present  a  "Cen- 
tral American  Forum"  con- 
sisting of  two  lectures  on 
Nicaragua  next  week.  The 
first  lecture  will  be 
"Nicaragua:  A  Personal 
View"  by  Steve  Breschia,  a 
member  of  the  Quixoute 
Center,  on  Wednesday  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  Hynson  Lounge. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a 


lecture  on  Friday  at  4  p.m.  in 
the  Sophie  Kerr  room  by  Adis 
Vila,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  entitled 
"Nicaragua:  an  Official 
View."  The  aim  of  this  fonmi 
is  to  educate  the  Washington 
College  community  about  the 
current  situation  in 
Nicaragua. 

Breschia  spent  two  months 
of  last  summer  in  Nicaragua. 
A  recent  graduate  of  Holy 
Cross  College  in  Worchester 
Massachussets  he  continued 


his  study  of  Spanish  in  Eteli, 
and  observed  conditions  in 
post  revolutionary 
Nicaragua.  Breschia  lived 
with  a  Nicaraguan  family  and 
worked  at  a  construction  site 
for  two  weeks.  He  joined  the 
Quixoute  Center  after  his  ar- 
rival back  in  the  United 
States  in  September  of  1985. 

The  Quixote  Center,  is  a 
Non-Profit  Catholic  educa- 
tional group  that  urges  both 
the  Church  and  society  to 
change  their  attitudes 
towards   social   issues.    The 


center  is  named  for  Don  Quix- 
oute, the  character  of  the 
novel  of  the  same  name  by 
Migul  De  Cervantes.  The 
center  has  been  active  in 
demanding  equal  rights  for 
women  within  the  church  in- 
cluding ordination  and  the 
"Quest  for  Peace"  project 
that  involves  matching  U.S. 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  in  humanitarian  aid  for 
the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Vila's  state  department 
position  makes  her  responsi- 
ble for  the  division  and  im- 


plementation of  strategies  to 
develop  effective  channels  of 
communication  with  the 
business  community  and 
other  key  constituencies  in- 
terested in  Latin  American 
policy.  She  also  coordinates 
legislative  programs  of  im- 
portance to  the  Administra- 
tion with  the  Congress  as  well 
as  various  ongoing  special 
projects. 

Prior  to  joining  the  State 
Department   VUa   served   '■' 
the  office  of  Public  Liason  . 
the  White  House. 


fri.  21 


l:30:p.m.:  Career  Develop- 
ment Lecture,  Panel  Discus- 
sion of  Careers  in  Com- 
munications and  the  Liberal 
Arts:  O'NeiU  Literary  House 

4:00  p.in.:  "...  That  Good 
Night"  reading  of  Boll, 
Larkin  and  Calvino;  Norman 
James  Theatre 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series, 
What  Have  I  Done  to  Deserve 
This?  Norman  James 
Theatre 

9:00  p.m:  SGA  Band; 
Scythian  Opening  for  HR 

sat.  22 

2:00  p.m.:  Birthday  Ball 
Convocation:  Taws  Theatre 

4:00  p.m.:  President's 
Forum,  Hynson  Lounge, 
Roger  Mudd  and  Meg  Green- 
field 

9:00  p.m.:  George 
Washington  Birthday  Ball; 
Cain  Gymnasium 

sun.  23 


4:00  pjn.:    Music  Depart- 
ment, Piano  Recital;  Norman 


: campus  calendar^ 

James  Theatre 

7:30     pjn.:     Film    Series 
What  Have  I  Done  to  Deserve 
'This?    Norman    James 
Theatre 

mon.  24 


4:00  pjn.  O'Neill  Literary 
House  Month  of  Mondays 
"Scientific  Literature," 
Kathleen  Verville 

7:30  pjn.  Film  Series  What 
Have  I  Done  to  Deserve 
This?;  Norman  James 
Theatre. 

tues.  25 

7:30  pjn.:  Wiliam 
James  Forum,  "The 
Challenge  to  Religion  in  the 


Modern    Age"     by    Colin 
Williams 


wed.  26 


5:00  p.m.:  Exhibit  of  Art  by 
Henry  Salloch,  O'Neill 
Literary  House 

7:30  pjn.:  "Nicaragua:  A 
Personal  View"  by  Steve 
Breschia,  a  member  of  the 
Quixote  Center,  Hynson 
Lounge. 


thurs.  27 


7:10  p.m.:  Library  Film 
Series,  Music  at  the  Great 
Courts 


The  Bookstore 

Will  be  open  Sat. 

Feb.22From10A.M.-2P.M. 

For  Washington's  Birthday 


"AN  ABSOLUTELY 

WONDERFUL 

BLACK  COMEDY.         -   .- 

It  is  quite  simply  a  small  masterpiece." 

-Richard  Grenler.  New  York  Timet 

"SEE  IT  — 

YOU  WONT  BE  DISAPPOINTED! 

Every  frame  breathes  freedom  and  pleasure  in  freedom. 
Pedro  Almodovar  brings  classical  form  to  rude,  cabaret- 
style  satire.  He's  surpassingly  funny  and  brave." 

—Dai/Id  Denby.  New  York  Magazine 

"A  GEM!  ^      , 

Not  since  Luis  Bunuel  has  a  talent  been  seen  like  thai  of 
Pedro  Almodovar.  This  is  a  film  to  be  treasured  by  those 
who  admire  the  utmost  in  cinema  originality.  Village  and 
SoHo  moviegoers  should  run,  not  walk,  to  enjoy  this  ex- 
traordinary masterwork." 

-A  rcher  Winston,  New  York  Post 

"A  SUPERB, ABSOLUTELY 
MAD  FILM! 

This  is  like  Bunuel  doing  John  Waters,  but  seasoned  with 
Woody  Allen.  Pedro  Almodovar  takes  his  place  as  one  of  the 
greatest  comic  filmmakers  alive!" 

Michael  Ventura.  LA.  Weekly 

SWA/AT  H/m  I  l]()NE 
JTJIDESE\WTH19/ 


Bill  Smith  " 

Fri.,  Sun.,  Mon.  7:30  p.m. 
Students  $1.00 


Dancin'  to  the  beat 
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Talking  Heads  hit  the  mark 


by  Melissa  Filling 
Unique  lyrics  and  distinct 
drum   beats  have  made  the 
Talking  Heads  album   Little 
Creatures  a  big  success. 

The  album,  which  was 
rated  24th  in  Rolling  Stone 
Magazine's  Top  100  of  1985 
chart,  came  in  before  the 
band's  former  album  Stop 
making  Sense  which  was 
rated  29th. 

Three  singles  -  "And  She 
Was,"  "Stay  Up  Late,"  and 
"Road  to  Nowhere"  -  have 
reached  top  40  status  since 
the  albums  debut.  All  three 
are  upbeat,  danceable  tunes 
with  prominent  rythms  and 
the  unmistakable  lyrical 
repetition  that  lead  vocalist 
David  Byrne  injects  with 
style. 


Although  Rolling  Stone 
was  quoted  as  sajfing  the 
album  is  filled  with  "surpris- 
ingly elemental  tunes"  many 
of  the  lyrics  are  witty  and  fill- 
ed with  subtle  messages 
about  life  as  viewed  through 
20th  century  urban  looking 
glass.  One  such  song  is 
"Perfect  World"  which 
states:  Somebody  said  that  it 
happens  all  over  the  world/1 
do  believe  that  it's  true/And 
the  sun's  coming  up/And 
we're  doing  all  the  things  that 
we  should/Doesn't  everybody 
here  believe  in  the  things  that 
we  do? 

Other  such  songs  are 
"Name,"  "Lady  Don't 
Mind,"  "Walk  it  Down,"  and 
"Television  Man." 

However,  not  all  of  Byrne's 


lyrics  are  meaningful.  Some 
are  so  simple  that  it  sounds  as 
if  this  singing  cowboy  was  go- 
ing through  a  second 
childhood  when  he  wrote 
"Stay  Up  Late"  and 
"Creatures  of  Love"  which 
states:  I'm  a  monkey  and  a 
flower/I'm  everything  at 
once. 

These  few  minor  flaws 
haven't  caused  any  problems 
for  the  band,  which  beside 
Byrne,  consists  of  Chris 
Frantz  on  drums,  Jerry  Har- 
rison on  keyboards  and 
guitar,  and  the  Weymouth  on 
bass. 

Little  Creatures  is  definite- 
ly an  interesting  album  that 
flatters  Byrne's  "Off  the 
Wall"  style  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. 


Three  great  writers  remembered 


by  Neil  Rifkind 
The  O'Neill  Literary  House 
and  Sophie  Kerr  Committee 
will  present  "...That  Good 
Night"  today,  a  reading  in  the 
memory  of  three  great 
writers,  Henrich  Boll  (1917- 
1985),  Philip  Larkin  (1922- 
1985),  and  Italo  Calvino  ( 1923- 
1985),  who  passed  away  last 
year.  Professor  Erika  Salloch 
will  read  from  Boll's  work. 
Professor  Robert  Day  will 
read  from  Larkin's  work,  and 
Maryland  born  novelist  John 
Barth  will  read  from 
Cla vino's'  work.  The  reading 
will  be  held  at  4:30  p.m.  in 
Norman  James  Theatre.  The 
title  of  this  reading  comes 
from  the  first  line  of  a  Dylan 
Thomas  poem  entitled,  "Do 
Not  Go  Gently  Into  That  Good 
Night." 

Boll   is  a   German  author 

whose     novels,     such     as 

Billiards  at  Half  Past  Nine 

(1959)    and    Group    Portrait 

ith  A   Lady    (1971),   short 


stories  and  plays  deal  with 
the  effect  of  World  War  II  and 
its  aftermath  on  Germany, 
the  absurdity  of  war,  the  vic- 
timization of  the  innocent  by 
the  powerful,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  Christianity  by  ec- 
clesiatical  hierarchies.  Boll 
also  actively  translated 
American  literature  into  Ger- 
man. He  won  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature  in  1972. 

Larkin  is  widely  recognized 
as  the  unofficial  poet  laureate 
of  postwar  Britain.  He  was  a 
university  librarian  and  is 
quoted  as  adhering  to  the 
maxim  "Deprivation  is  for 
me  what  daffodils  were  for 
Wordsworth."  Larkin 
published  four  volumes  of 
poetry,  the  last  of  which  was 
High  Windows  (1974),  wrote 
two  novels  set  in  wartime 
England,  as  well  as  essays  on 
Jazz  and  literature. 

Calvino  is  an  Italian 
novelist  and  short  story 
writer  known  tor  his  clever. 


intricate  and  often  comic 
tales.  He  uses  a  neo-realistic, 
surreal  and  combination  of 
both  styles  in  his  writing. 
Calvino  is  best  known  in  the 
U.S.  for  On  a  Winter's  Night  a 
Traveller  (1979)  which  is  an 
allegorical  fantasy  examin- 
ing the  relation  of  literature 
to  reality  through  a  pro- 
tagonist who  writes  parodies 
of  literary  styles. 

This  reading  offers 
Washington  College  students 
and  the  community  the 
chance  to  join  in  a  memorial 
to  these  three  great  writers. 


photo  by  Sarah  E,  l^taw 


Poet  Matt  Graham,  Author  of  /Vew  World  Architecture,  reading 
from  his  own  work  last  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  ONeill  Literary 
House.  ' 


■  upcoming  events; 
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FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS.  PATTERNS.  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  4  ACCESSORIES 


325  Hi|b  Sticet 

Cbnteitown,  Md.  21620 

778-0049 


:i 


If  anyone  is  looking  for  a  job  in 
Chestertown  this  summer,  how  about 
working  for  the  Summer  Conference 
Program  at  Washington  College?  The 
type  of  work  being  offered  is 
waiter/waitressing,  food  service,  cater- 
ing, and  coffee  house.  The  dates  for 
employment  will  be  from  May  20  until 
August  25  with  a  minimum  of  32  hours 
per  week.  Anyone  interested  in  apply- 
ing  should  pick  up  an  application  from 
the  Dinmg  Services.  All  applications 
must  be  returned  to  Dining  Services  bv 
February  28. 


Career  seminar 

by  Eddie  Talley 
Washington  College  Alumni 
will  be  present  at  a  forum 
created  to  discuss  careers  in 
broadcasting,  book  and 
magazine  publishing,  adver- 
tising and  public  relations  for 
students  interested  in  using 
their  liberal  arts  education  to 
pursue  a  career  in  com- 
munications. 

This  event  will  take  place 
today  in  the  O'Neill  Literary 
House.  The  Panel  Discussion, 
open  to  all  students,  will  be 
held  from  1:30  p.m.  to  2:30 
p.m. 

The  Alumni  attending  this 
event  are  Greg  Butcher  ("76), 
a  talk  show  host  for  WDEL 
Radio  in  Wilmington;  Lea 
Ann  Cheameyi  ('81),  Manag- 
ing Editor  for  Putnam 
Publishing  of  New  York; 
Mary  Ellen  De  Loache  ("77), 
who  works  for  public  affairs 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in 
Baltimore;  Kevin  O'Keefe 
('74),  President  of  Gilbert 
Sandler  and  Associates;  and 


Mary  Ruth  Yoe  ('73),  an 
Editor  for  Alumni  Magazine 
Consortium  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore. 

Students  who  have  signed 
up  in  advance  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  an  informal 
discussion  with  the  guests.  All 
interested  students  are  en- 
couraged to  attend. 

Williams 
to  speak 

Dr.  Colin  Williams,  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  of  the 
Aspen  Institute  and  a  visiting 
professor  St  Washington  Col- 
lege, will  speak  on  "The 
Challenge  to  Religion  in  the 
Modem  Age"  in  the  second 
William  James  Forum  of  this 
semester.  The  Forum  is  next 
Tuesday  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Hynson  Lounge. 

WUliams  is  a  former  Dean 
of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  in 
Connecticut  and  is  presently 
teaching  "Religion  in  the 
West  Since  the  Enlighten- 
ment" at  Washington  Col- 
lege. 


Larrimore's  Store 

Serving  breakfast 
subs  and  sandwiches 
Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 

Kingstown  Chicken 

778-6022  Chicken  Nuggets 


Plays  staged 

by  Anne  Lindenbaum 
Fulfilling  your  "senior 
obligation"  does  not  always 
mean  writing  a  thesis  or  con- 
ducting an  experiment.  For 
three  drama  majors  it  meant 
undertaking  the  directing  and 
staging  of  short  plays. 

On  February  28  and  March 
1  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Studio 
Theatre,  Zoelynne  Weil,  Anne 
Jackman,  and  Bonnie  Hill 
will  be  presenting  their 
"obligations"  -  three  one  act 
plays. 

Jackman  will  present 
Pinter's  'The  Dumb 
Waiter; "  Hill  will  present  Lee 
Falk's  "Home  at  Six;"  and 
Weil  will  give  her  own  adap- 
tation of  Dickens'  "Sketches 
of  Young  Couples." 

Admission  is  free,  but 
seating  is  limited.  Reserva- 
tions can  be  made  at  Exten- 
sioin  268. 

Piano  recital 

by  Ken  Winkler 

This  Sunday,  February  23, 
Cecilia  Everitt  wUl  give  a 
piano  recital  in  the  Norman 
James  Theatre.  The  program 
begins  at  4 :  00  and  is  expected 
to  last  about  forty-five 
minutes.  It  will  include  selec- 
tions from  Debussy,  Brahms, 
Bach,  Chopin,  and  Gershwin. 

The  pianist  is  currently  stu- 
dying under  Kathleen  Mills, 
who  teaches  music  here  at  the 
college. 
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by  Thomas  Schuster 
You  hear  a  lot  about  the  legal  pro- 
fession these  days.  The  field  is 
swamped  with  young  attorneys  with 
visions  of  large  fees,  quick  status,  and 
brie  on  rye  crackers  every  night  after 
court.  Lawyers  in  the  Eighties  have 
even  taken  to  advertising  on  T.V.  — 
flashing  telephone  hotlines  for 
everything  from  drunk  driving  to 
divorce  cases  —  in  between  the  night- 
ly news  and  the  Wheel  of  Fortune.  To- 
day's legal  Jungle  is  characterized  by 
one  thing  —  vicious  competition. 
Many  yoimg,  and  once  ambitious,  at- 
torneys have  sacked  their  hopes  of 
brie  and  turned  to  peanut  butter  for 
lack  of  jobs  or  clients. 

The  state  of  affairs,  however, 
doesn't  seem  to  deter  thousands  of 
college  seniors  from  submitting  their 
applications  to  law  schools  across  the 
country  each  year.  Law  school 
hopefuls  here  at  WC  may  find  some 
good  law-related  advice  by  way  of  one 
relatively  recent  Washington  College 
graduate  who  has  successfully 
managed  to  carve-out  his  own  private 
legal  practice  here  in  Chestertown. 

Attorney  David  C.  Wright,  28, 
graduated  a  History  major  from  WC 
in  1979.  He  then  attended  the  Universi-t 
ty  of  Delaware  Law  School,  from! 
which  he  received  his  Juris  Doctor 
degree  in  1982.  He  has  been  practicing 
law  in  Chestertown  for  the  past  three 
years  and,  beyond  his  Maryland 
membership,  has  been  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  D.C.  as  well. 

Wright  takes  on  all  types  of  cases  as 
part  of  his  practice  because,  as  he  put 
it,  "around  here  there's  not  enough 
business  to  specialize."  When  he's  not 
taking  care  of  his  own  clients,  he  can 
be  found  working  part-time  for  the 
Public  Defender's  Office.  This  he  does 
to  expand  his  experience  in  criminal 
cases,  remain  familiar  with  the 
judges,  and  gain  as  much  court  ex- 
perience as  possible.  "It  keeps  me! 
sharp,"  he  said. 

This  week  The  Elm  dropped  in  on 
Mr.  Wright  for  an  interview  on  law 
school  and  the  legal  profession  in 
general.  We  hope  that  readers  of  The 
Elm  will  find  his  Intights  helpful  and 
informative. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  factors  that 
influenced  your  decision  to  become  an 
attorney? 

A.  I  decided  early  on  that  I  wanted 
to  become  an  attorney,  early  high 
school  or  about  that  time.  It  was  a 
number  of  factors,  I  enjoyed  those 
sorts  of  studies:  law  and  politics  and 
those  sorts  of  things.  I  also  enjoyed 
arguing  with  people  and  other  sorts  of 
intellectual  interchanges.  I've  got 
strong  views  toward  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  the  rights  of  the 
accused  and  those  sorts  of  things.  All 
those  factors  combined  to  send  me  to 
law  school.  I  also  wasn't  any  good  at 
chemistry,  so  that  ruled  out  medical 
school. 

Q.  Did  Washington  College  ade- 
quately prepare  you  for  law  school? 

A.  Very  much  so.  I  had  a  course 
with  Dr.  Taylor,  Constitutional  Law, 
that  was  run  not  like  a  law  school 
course  would  be  run  as  far  as  the 
Socratic  method,  but  run  more  like  a 
law  school  course  and  that  prepared 
me  very  much  for  law  school.  Now  in 
print,  I  suppose,  I  can  give  him  credit 
for  that.  I  think  that  generally  the  rest 


of  the  curriculum  was  good  and 
prepared  me  for  law  school.  I  think 
that  having  gone  to  Washington  Col- 
lege helped  me  get  into  law  school, 
because  I  didn't  have  particularly 
good  grades,  but  I  think  what  was 
taken  into  consideration  was  the  tact 
that  I  went  to  Washington  College. 

Q.  Specifically,  what  courses  and 
what  majors  do  you  recommend  that 
a  prospective  law  student  pursue  as 
an  undergraduate? 

A.  I  think  that  during  the  sixties 
there  was  a  standard  stereotype  that 
law  schools  may  have  been  looking 
for  political  science  majors  who  were 
president  of  the  student  government 
and  those  sort  of  things.  But  I  think  to- 
day, any  liberal  arts  curriculum  is 
good  in  preparing  one  for  law  school. 
The  people  that  I  went  to  law  school 
with  that  got  good  jobs  when  they  got 
out  of  law  school  were  people  that  had 
undergraduate  degrees  in  areas  that 
would  not  be  thought  of  as  law  related 
—  engineering,  biology,  Spanish. 
Degrees  where  their  undergraduate 
work  helped  them  when  they  got  out 
of  law  school.  I  was  a  history  major 
and  I  think  that's  an  excellent  field  to 
prepare  and  I  think  any  of  the  majors 
along  those  lines,  political  science  or 
English,  would  prepare  someone  for  a 
situation  where  they  had  to  think 
analytically. 


photo  by  J.\f.  Fragoweni 

Attornay  David  C.  Wright,  a  1979 
Washington  Collage  graduate,  talks  candid- 
ly about  law  school  and  the  legal  profession 
in  general  in  his  downtown  office. 

Q.  You  attended  University  of 
Delaware  Law  School.  What  influenc- 
ed your  decision  to  attend  that  par- 
ticular institution? 

A.  My  options  in  law  schools  were 
somewhat  limited,  in  that  my  grades 
were  not  as  good  as  they  could  have 
been.  I  needed,  t>ecause  of  financial 
reasons,  to  stay  in  this  general  area 
where  I  had  at  least  summer  employ- 
ment where  I  could  make  a  good 
amount  of  money  or  at  least  more 
than  I  could  make  by  relocating.  That 
left  me  with  choices  in  the 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
Philadelphia  areas. 

Delaware  Law  School  looked  to  me 
to  be  a  good  law  school  because  it  was 
new,  it  was  expanding  and  growing.  I 
thought  that  in  fifteen  years  it  would 
have  a  better  reputation  than  some  of 
the  other  law  schools  in  the  area  that  I 
could  have  gone  to.  In  a  sense,  it  was 
because  it  was  local  or  at  least 
reasonably  close  to  Chestertown, 
where  I  was  living.  I  thought  that  the 
school  was  going  to  grow  and  t>ecome 
a  school  wi&  a  better  reputation  than 
soir«  of  the  other  schools  in  the  area. 


Q.  How  did  your  years  in  law  school 
prepare  you  for  private  practice? 

A.  I  clerked  one  summer  in  a  public 
defenders  office  while  I  was  in  law 
school.  That  prepared  me  very  well 
for  handling  criminal  cases.  As  far  as 
civil  cases,  a  traditional  law  school 
curriculum  doesn't  really  prepare  one 
for  practice.  You  learn  the  theories 
about  divorce,  but  when  somebody 
comes  into  your  office  for  the  first 
time  and  says  "I  want  a  divorce"  you 
don't  know  the  nuts  and  bolts  end  of 
things  —  actually  knowing  where  you 
file  and  how  much  it  costs  and  what 
you  need  to  put  in  the  complaint.  So, 
that  is  just  a  matter  of  getting  out  and 
getting  experience  and  learning  what 
you  do. 

It  differs  from  state  to  state,  so  law 
schools  really  can't  do  that  to  any  sort 
of  great  extent  because  how  you  get  a 
divorce  in  Maryland  is  different  than 
how  you  get  a  divorce  in  Delaware. 
Otherwise  you'd  need  to  go  to  law 
school  where  you're  going  to  practice, 
which  is  helpful,  but  it's  impossible  to 
really  learn  too  much.  I  think  they 
could  do  more  than  they  do,  however. 
Q.  What  personality  traits  and 
general  abilities  are  characteristic  of 
a  good  attorney? 

A.  I  think  the  most  important  thing 
is  being  able  to  manage  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent things  at  one  time,  and  to  han- 
dle stress.  I  know  that  there's  much 
more  stress  involved  in  the  practice  of 
law  than  I  ever  imagined  and  that 
conclusion  is  pretty  much  uniform 
among  attorneys  {at  least  attorneys 
in  private  practice,  ones  who  manage 
their  own  case  load  and  things  like 
that). 

I  think  you've  got  to  be  able  to  han- 
dle stress.  1  also  think  that  you've  got 
to  be  able  to  think  on  your  feet.  The 
concept  of  an  attorney  always  being 
100%  prepared  for  court  and 
everything  that  happens  is  a  good  one, 
but  basically  people  in  a  lot  of  cases, 
particularly  criminal  cases,  can't  pay 
tor  that  kind  of  preparation.  I'm  not 
saying  that  in  those  circiunstances  at- 
torneys do  less  of  a  job  for  people  that 
don't  pay  them  as  much  money,  but 
they're  just  not  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  devote  hours  and  hours  to  a  minor 
case.  So  you've  got  to  be  able  to  think 
on  your  feet  and  deal  well  in  court, 
and  even  if  you  are  totally  prepared, 
and  this  has  happened  to  me  before,  a 
case  takes  a  turn  and  everthing 
you've  prepared  isn't  any  use  and 
you've  got  to  approach  a  different 
angle  on  your  feet.  Those  are  the  two 
things  —  thinking  on  your  feet  and 
handling  stress. 

Q.  What  have  you  found  to  be  the 
most  positive  and  most  negative 
aq>ects  of  the  legal  profession? 

A.  Some  things  that  I  have  pro- 
blems with,  that  I'm  getting  better 
about  as  time  goes  on,  is  getting  re- 
quirement numlier  one  met.  In  other 
words,  getting  my  fee  paid.  It's  hard 
sometimes  to  say  to  people,  "I'm  not 
going  to  start  doing  anything  for  you 
untU  you  pay  me  my  money."  I  don't 
do  that  in  any  cases  where  there's  ac- 
tual need  or  where  there  are  children 
involved  or  there's  actual  threats  or 
something  like  that.  It's  hard 
sometimes  to  get  money  out  of  people 
and  to  be  a  hardnose  about  it,  and 
that's  been  negative. 

the  positive  things  are  ac- 
complishing something  for  someone 
that  they're  really  thankful  for.  Twice 
in  my  career,  and  I've  only  been  prac- 
ticing three  years,  I've  gotten 
children  back  for  their  mothers.  Once 
from  social  services  and  once  from  a 
father  that  had  abducted  a  child.  In 
that  case  the  child  was  only  two  weeks 
old  and  went  over  to  court  in  southern 
Maryland  and  be  had  abducted  the 
child  and  forced  the  mother  out  of  the 


house  at  gunpoint  and  we  ended  up 
coming  back  with  the  baby.  It  made 
me  feel  good  and  it 'was  satisfying  to 
have  done  that.  Of  course,  I  didn't  get 
any  money  for  doing  that,  but  it  is 
satisfying.  Those  are  the  sort  of  things 
that  keep  one  going. 

Q.  With  more  and  more  attorneys 
entering  the  legal  profession  every 
year,  what  changes  are  occurring 
now  in  the  profession  and  what' 
changes  do  you  predict  will  occur 
over  the  next  five  to  ten  years  as  a 
result  of  this? 

A.  There  are  more  and  more  at- 
torneys. I  know  when  I  got  out  of  law 
school  the  economy  had  still  not 
recovered  from  the  Carter  years,  and 
jobs  were  scarce.  There  were  a  lot 
more  attorneys  than  jobs.  1  have  mix- 
ed reactions  as  to  how  that  affected 
me.  It  put  me  in  private  practice  and 
I'm  very  happy  in  private  practice.  I 
don't  think  I  would  have  enjoyed 
working  in  a  law  firm.  It's  forced 
lawyers  to  seek  careers  in  non-legal 
fields,  and  I  think  there's  a  trend  that 
will  be  increasing  whereby  people  will 
be  going  to  law  school  to  get  a  law 
degree  and  then  use  that  as  a 
graduate  degree  to  get  a  job  in  a  cor- 
poration or  as  a  chief  management  of- 
ficer of  a  company.  Teaching  is  also  a 
field.  I  think  the  trend  is  to  go  to  law 
school  and  get  a  degree  and  use  it  as  a 
graduate  degree  to  pursue  other 
endeavors. 

Q.  In  what  other  professions  might 
an  individual  find  a  law  degree  to  be 
an  advantage? 

A.  I  guess  I  answered  that  above. 
Teaching;  I  teach  part-time  at  Wesley 
College  in  Dover,  and  I  enjoy  that. 
Lots  of  people  end  up  not  only  going 
right  from  law  school  into  another 
profession  but  going  from  practicing 
law  into  another  profession  because 
there's  attorney  burn-out.  They, 
because  of  the  pressure,  just  say 
"Screw  it,  I  want  to  do  something 
else."  I  think  that  teaching  is  one 
area,  managing,  being  a  corporate 
executive  or  a  business  executive, 
anything  where  you  need  a  logical  and 
analytical  approach  to  things- 


Q.  Tell  us  about  what  you  consider 
to  be  the  biggest  court  victory  of  your 
career  to  date . 

A.  The  biggest  court  victory?  It  was 
a  small  collections  case  about  just 
over  $1,000  around  $1,200.  A  client  of 
mine  had  gone  to  court  in  the  south 
and  sought  to  defend  the  case  and  had 
the  judgement  awarded  against  him 
for  $1,200.  He  came  to  me  seeking  to 
appeal  the  judgement,  I  told  him  I 
would  go  and  listen  to  the  tape  of  the 
trial  from  which  they  would 
transcribe  the  records  and  see 
whether  or  not  he  had  a  basis  for  ap- 
peal. I  listened  to  the  tape  and  there 
was  a  22-minute  gap,  ala  Rosemary 
Woods,  in  the  recording  of  the  trial, 
and  as  a  result  we  got  a  whole  new 
trial  at  the  district  court  level. 

I  made  an  offer  to  settle  with  the 
other  attorney  for  $800  that  he  turned 
down.  He  went  with  the  attitude  that 
he  won  the  case  once  and  he  would 
win  it  again.  We  ended  up  getting  a 
judgement  against  us  for  $250  or 
something,  which  is  what  we  initially 
thought  we  had  owed.  I  consider  it  a 
real  victory  because  my  client  had 
already  lost  it  once  and  the  other  at- 
torney had  been  so  confident  that  he 
hadn't  taken  $800  and  he  only  ended 
up  with  $200.  You  need  to  be  an  at- 
torney to  appreciate  that,  but  it  was  a 
big  victory  for  me.  At  the  same  time, 
that  was  when  I  was  first  in  practice, 
and  the  fee  that  I  made  was  contigent 
fee  of  several  hundred  dollars.  Today 
it  wouldn't  be  that  earth-shattering 
but  the  victory  would.  It  was  nice  to 
have  beaten  that  other  attorney. 
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Another  candle  is  added  to  George's  birthday  cake 
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by  NeU  Rifkind 
Some  students  who  enter 
Washington  College  would 
describe  George  Washington 
as  a  man  that  cut  down  a 
cherry  tree,  threw  silver 
dollars  across  the  Potomac 
river,  achieved  status  as  a 
military  genius,  and, 
somewhere  in  the  midst  of  all 
that,  gave  fifty  guineas  and 
his  name  to  the  college  they 
now  attend.  As  we  prepare  to 
celebrate  our  namesake's  bir- 
thday this  weekend,  let's  set 
the  record  straight. 

Washington's  fame  began 
when  he  was  named 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1775.  The  choice  of 
Washington  was  a  political 
one.  By  choosing  a  Virginian, 
Congress  hoped  to  unite  all 
the  colonies  in  the  war 
against  Britain  which  had 
already  broken  out  in  New 
England. 

Washington  had  military 
experience,  although  his  per- 
formance in  the  French  and 
Indian  wars  is  dubious,  as 
well  as  political  experience  as 
both     a     member     of    the 


Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
and  delegate  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress.  He  took  com- 
mand of  the  assembled  troops 
of  the  American  Army  on  Ju- 
ly 3,  1775  under  an  elm  tree  in 
Cambridge,  Massachussets. 
The  grandchild  of  that  elm 
was  presented  and  planted  at 
Washington  College  in  1932  as 
part  of  the  200th  Anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Washington. 

After  taking  command  of 
his  troops  Washington  pro- 
ceeded to  fight  a  war,  the  bat- 
tles of  which  are  familiar  to 
us  all.  In  1781,  with  the  help  of 
French  forces,  Washington 
was  able  to  surround  and 
force  the  surrender  of  the 
General  Comwalis  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  British 
force  in  America. 

About  that  same  time,  the 
Reverend  William  Smith, 
Provost  of  the  Kent  County 
School  convinced  the  visitors 
of  that  school  to  petition  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly 
for  a  corporate  charter.  On 
May  24,  1782  the  Bill  granting 
the  Charter  of  Washington 
College  was  enacted.  Part  of 
Article  III  of  that  Bill  states : 


'That  the  seventeen 
Visitors  and  Governors  and 
seven  other  such  persons  that 
might  be  elected  to  constitute 
the  number  twenty-four 
should  be  declared  a  corpora- 


tion and  body  politic  to  have 
continuance  in  perpetuity  by 
the  name  of  the  Visitors  and 
Governors  of  Washington  Col- 


lege in  the  state  of  Maryland 
in  honorable  and  perpetual 
memory  of  his  EXCELLEN- 
CYGENERAL 
WASHINGTON  the  illustrious 
and  virtuous  commander  in 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
U.S." 

Classes  of  instruction  con- 
tinued at  the  old  Kent  County 
School  located  where  Maple 
meets  Washington  Avenue. 
Washington  had  visited 
Chester,  as  Chestertown  was 
then  called,  several  times  en 
route  to  Mount  Vernon.  The 
First  Commencement  at 
Washington  College  was  held 
on  May  14,  1783  four  months 
before  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
was  signed  ending  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Washington  first  visited  the 
College  of  Chester  that  bears 
his  name  in  may  of  1784.  He 
became  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  and  Gover- 
nors, a  post  he  held  until 
elected  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in 
1789.  A  student  production  of 
the  play  "The  Tragedy  of 
Gustavus  Vasa,  the  Great 
Deliverer    of    Sweden    from 


Danish  Oppression"  was  per- 
formed as  part  of  the  celebra- 
tion  accompanying 
Washington's  visit. 

A  New  CoUege  building  was 
erected  on  the  sight  of  the 
present  day  Hill  dortns  and 
dedicated  in  1788.  Washington 
.  College  was  growing  in  size 
and  stature.  In  June  of  1789 
Washington  College  confer- 
red on  President  Washington 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws.  A  plaque  and 
stone  commemorating  this 
conferral  still  stand  at  the 
east  gate  entrance  to  the 
main  campus  of  Washington 
College. 

The  statue  of  Washington 
that  stands  across  from  the 
elm  astride  the  brick  path 
from  William  Smith  Hall  to 
the  east  gate,  was  given  to  the 
College  in  1957  on  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  chartering 
of  Washington  College. 

George  Washington  is  more 
than  the  namesake  and  sym- 
bol of  Washington  College.  He 
represents  the  spirit  of 
achievement  that  the  institu- 
tion represents. 


D.  a  bands  HR  and  Scythian  to  hit  C-House  tonight 


by  Thomas  Schuster 

Words  like  PUNK-FUNK  and  REG- 
GAE have  been  springing-off  colored 
leaflets  into  the  brains  of  startled,  if 
not  confused,  WC  students  all  week. 
So  far  everybody's  favorite  question 
regarding  tonight's  entertainment  op- 
tions is:  "So  what  really  is  going 
down  tonight  in  the  C-House,  anyway? 

That,  it  turns  out,  is  not  an  easily 
answered  question.  The  two  D.C. 
bands  scheduled  to  appear  —  HR  and 
Scythian  —  are  hardly  entities  that 
are  ready  to  be  plopped  down  into 
some  neatly  defined  category.  In  fact, 
according  to  Junior  Mark  Ambre.  the 
man  who  arranged  their  debut  here, 
■they're  trying  to  blow  apart 
classifications." 

Although  HR  and  Scythian  are 
veterans  of  the  D.C.  bar  circuit,  both 
agreed  to  appear  together  for  under 
$600.00,  Ambre  first  contacted  HR 
after  one  of  their  performances  at 
D.C.  Space  earlier  this  month. 
Originally  he  had  arranged  for  the 
bands  to  appear  on  the  4th  of  April  — 
the  anniversary  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 


King's  death  —  for  a  show  Ambre 
wanted  to  call  "Don't  Let  The  College 
Kids  Forget  The  Dream."  HR. 
however,  was  not  available  for  that 
date  and,  as  a  result,  their  ap- 
pearance on  campus  has  been 
scheduled  much  sooner  than  Ambre 
had  anticipated. 

The  opening  act,  Scythian,  turned 
out  to  be  another  unexpected  change. 
HR  informed  Ambre  over  the  phone 
this  group  was  more  than  willing  to 
accompany  them  to  WC  and  open  the 
show.  "They're  playing  for  next  to 
nothing  —  gas  money,  really,"  said 
Ambre,  who  adamantly  insists  that 
one  of  biggest  fallacies  of  college 
entertainment  today  is  that  you  need 
big  money  to  get  good  music.  "We've 
got  these  bands  here  that  charge  two 
thousand  dollars  and  there's  no 
reason  for  it, "  he  said. 

Ambre  is  founder  and  president  of 
an  SGA-funded  organization  called 
"Culture  Bands:  A  Coalition  for 
Musical  Diversity."  It's  eighty-some 
members  want,  as  Ambre  put  it,  "to 
make     a     statement     by     doing 


College  Heights  Barber  Shop 

Open  Monday  thru  Saturday 
Close  to  Campus 

507  Washington  Avenue 

778-1097 


something."  The  SGA  awarded  the 
club  an  initial  $75,  but  is  also,  ac- 
cording to  Social  Co-Chairman  Mark 
Darwin,  willing  to  loan  the  group 
money  tor  musical  events  provided 
the  SGA  is  re-paid  from  the  profits. 
"We're  all  for  it,"  said  Darwin.  "It 
helps  us  out." 

Ambre  is  confident  that  many  quali- 
ty bands  that  haven't  achieved 
widespread  popularity  could  bring 
entertainment  to  WC  for  a  modest 
cost.  "One  way  to  open  the  door,"  he 
said,  "is  to  make  it  look  really 
cheap."  One  organization  member, 
Paul  Henderson,  expressed  his  con- 
fidence in  tonight's  endeavor  by  pay- 
ing HR's  $100  advance  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  Said  Henderson,  "we  needed 
to  get  the  band  here. . .  and  I  had  a  hun- 
dred dollars  I  wasn't  using..." 

One  of  the  things  "Culture  Bands" 
hopes  to  accomplish  is  to  import  high- 
grade  musical  talent  to  the  campus 
that  the  recording  industry  has  not 
picked-up  on  or,  more  likely,  has  just 
simply    ignored.     "1     think     people 


should  support  what  people  their  own 
age  are  doing,"  said  Ambre. 

Tonight  C-House  goers  can  expect 
emotionally  charged  and  extremely 
danceable  sounds  —  it  "makes  you 
move,"  said  Ambre  —  to  emanate 
from  the  amps  of  HR  and  Scythian. 
HR,  according  to  him,  plays  "a  lot  of 
heavy  reggae"  and  "a  lot  of  very 
funky,  jazzy,  intense  rock  and  roll. 
Scythian,  it  is  rumored,  likes  to 
create  the  hard-driving,  biting  sounds 
that  metalheads  crave. 

"We're  not  talking  about  anything 
typical,"  said  Ambre,  who  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  music  that  the  adven- 
turous souls  who  enter  the  C-House 
tonight  will  hear  is  'not  just  light 
entertainment  —  it's  art."  After  talk- 
ing to  Ambre  one  is  left  with  little 
doubt  that  tonight,  if  ony  for  a  few 
hours,  entertainment  at  WC  will  veer 
off-course  for  a  taste  of  the  unusual. 
"The  main  thing  is  originality,"  said 
Ambre  about  what  separates  HR  and 
Scythian  from  your  average  musical 
fare.  "The  music  has  umph." 
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in  S.CROSS  STREET 

Downtown  Chestertown 
9:30  to  5:00  Monday  thru  Saturday 


Final  Winter 
Clearance  Sale 

Winter  Clothing 

V2  OFF 

All  Sales  Final! 

American  Express, 

VISA  and 

Mastercard 

accepted 


Scottie's  Shoe  Store 

Shoes  for  the 
entire  family 

307  High  Street 
Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

778-4944 


ChestertowiL 

SS7  High  street  TTSIVGl 

Chestertown  ^1 

^  .^  _-.        ^  Carol  Wagner 

V7Ji      ^TTA        JoanMcCown 
'     /O-O/    /If  Virginia  Allen 

_      ^      ,„     „  JudieWillock 

(-entrevllle  Representative/Harriet  Gearhart 


.^AWtoM  ;J5it6amihij>.».Bailioad  •  Hotels- 
Tours  •  Car  Rentals  •  Travel  Insurance 


COMPLIMENTARY  GLASS  OF  WINE 

With  the  Purchase  of  Any  Regular  Dinner  S  Proper  I. D. 

STEAKS  •  SEAFOOD  •  COCKTAILS 

BUFFET  EVERY  SUNDAY  12-5 
HAPPY  HOUR -DAILY 4:30-6 

AIR  TAXI  SERVICE  AVAILABLE 
5CHEELER  FIELD 


BWZZS 

RESTAURANT 
CHESTERTOWN.  MO. 


778-1222 

Rt.213&291 


(COUPON  lEOUIRfO) 
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The  Black  Hearts  Way 


photos  by  J.M.  Fragomen 


ABOVE:  Happy  feet  stand  on  top  of  snow 
and  pine  chips  at  the  fifth  annual  Black 
Hearts  Ball  last  Friday  night. 
LEFT:  GuzzI*  now,  Nuzzle  later,  or  you  gotta 
drfnk  to  win  --  Washington  College's  themes 
for  romantic  success  at  the  Black  Hearts 
Ball,  a  Valentine's  Day  tradition  here. 


Hot  Roast  Beef 

This  Wed.  at 

Ms.D'S 

Served  with 

French  Fries  or 

Coleslaw 

$2.35 


I.D.'s  are  required  to 
purchase  alcoholic 
beverages  at  the  Bir- 
thday Ball.  Please 
be  prepared  to  show 
I.D.'s  to  the 
Bartende'. 


Sophomore's  critique  seminar 


(continued  from  page  5 ) 
ther  explained:  "An  "A" 
paper  is  not  perfect  prose.  A 
professor  is  under  pressure  to 
grade  many  papers.  They 
may  not  comment  effective- 
ly. An  "A"  paper  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  one  is 
a  good  writer,  and  the  grade 
may  mislead  him." 

To  solve  this  problem,  the 
seminars  may  be  altered  to 
place  talented  writers  with 
others  who  have  comparable 
skills,  and  to  group  less  able 
writers  together. 

Seminar  instruction  and 
criticism  may  be  beneficial  to 
most  students,  but  some  cons- 
cientious students  feel  that 
the  writing  center  is  enough 
to  suit  their  purposes;  they 
know  it's  there  and  use  it 
when  they  have  a  problem. 
They  know  they  aren't 
flawless  writers,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  don't  need 
"involuntary  instruction" 
either. 

Mrs.  Goodfellow  and  Mrs. 


Tubbs  "understand  how  they 
feel,"  but  still  support  the 
seminar.  Dean  Baer  said 
"The  writing  center  is  better 
than  the  seminars  because  it 
offers  one-on-one  instruction, 
but    the    sophomore   writing 


seminar    gives    enough    in- 
struction for  all." 

President  Cater,  Dean 
Baer,  and  the  writing  center 
staff  CO. cede  that  they  have 
not  pe'-ccted  the  program; 
after  all,  it  is  stUl  in  the 
"pilot"  stage. 


Congratulations 


Will  and  Karen 

Love  Your 
Zeta  Sisters 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


-<aKiL. 


Phone  778-1501 


Anthony's 

Flowers  and  Landscaping 

Full  line  oi  Corsages 
for  The  Birthday  Ball 

778-2525 


located  on  Rt.  213  •  2/10 
South  of  bridge 


Have  a  gre<  t 
Washington  s 
Birthday  Wee  ^end 


from 


BRAMBLES 
MENSWEAR 


thanks  for  your 
continued  sup,  ort 


WC  enters  MAC  playoffs 


sports 
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by  John  Bodnar 

The  1985-86  season  of  the 
WC  basketball  team  came  to 
an  end  this  week.  To  the 
dismay  of  both  the  Sho'men 
and  their  fans  the  team  lost 
their  final  regular  season 
game  on  Saturday,  February 
15th  to  underdog  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  The 
Sho'men's  final  game  in  no 
way  reflected  the  glory  of 
their  entire  season.  The 
regular  season  record  stands 
at  19-J.  In  the  62  years  of  WC 
basketball  history,  the 
Sho'men  have  only  reached 
that  plateau  once  (1983-85  - 
finished  19^). 

Widener 
The  Sho'men  picked  up 
their  19th  victory  and  clinch- 
ed first  place  in  the  Mid 
Atlantic  Conference  (South) 
as  they  defeated  conference 
rival  Widener  University  57- 
48  on  Wednesday,  February 
12.  Most  importantly  the  vic- 
tory guaranteed  home  court 
in  the  first  round  of  the 
M.A.C.  playoffs  (Thursday). 

W.C.  fought  back  from  a  26- 
21  half  time  deficit  as  they 
came  out  and  shot  59%  (13-22) 
from  the  floor  and  91%  (10-11) 
from  the  foul  line  in  the  se- 
cond half.  Freshman  Scott 
Jones  was  4-4  from  the  foul 
line  down  the  stretch.  Senior 
Kurt  Keller  led  the  team  in 
scoring  once  again  as  he  net- 
ted 21.  Teammate  sophomore 
Tom  Auvil  scored  13  points 
and  was  3-4  from  the  foul  line. 


Hopkins 

A  rare  occurrence  for  the 
Sho'men  as  they  lost  83-79  to 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on 
Saturday,  February  15.  The 
Sho'men  jumped  out  to  an 
early  10  point  lead  but 
couldn't  seem  to  maintain 
control  as  Hopkins  came  back 
and  cut  the  lead  to  2  points  at 
half  time,  42-40. 

In  the  second  half  W.C.  lost 
its  composure  and  dropped 
several  turnovers.  They  shot 
poorly  from  the  foul  line  in 
the  second  half,  47%  (7-15). 
Hopkins  shot  75%  ( 15-20 ) . 

A  bright  spot  in  the 
Sho'men's  defeat  were  the  23 
points  by  Keller  (game  high). 
Tom  Auvil  and  Dav.  Repko 
both  placed  12  points. 
Playoffs 

Yesterday,  the  Sho'men  put 
it  all  on  the  line  as  they  hosted 
Franklin  &  Marshall  in  the 
first  round  of  the  M.A.C. 
playoffs.  Franklin  &  Mar- 
shall, a  strong  contender  in 
the  Conference,  topped 
Widener  this  season  by  13 
points. 

The  W.C.  hoopsters  are 
ready  for  the  playoffs  and 
were  glad  to  be  playing  on 
home  court.  The  Sho'men 
have  a  winning  streak  on 
home  turf  -  25  games  in  two 
and  a  half  years. 

Freshman  Eric  Becker 
stated,  "We  started  a  whole 
new  season  on  Thursday. 
We'll  just  take  one  game  at  a 
time." 


photo  byR.  Austin  Walijisley 


Washington  College's  pioneering  women's  swim  team  displays  Its  fourth  place  plaque,  awarded  at  the  Maryland 
State  Championships.  Bottom  ll-rl:  assistant  swim  coach  and  diving  coach  B.  Bishop,  V.  Fuchs  R  Overton  J 
Korten,  K.  IMontgomery,  C.  Post,  and  S.  Duffleld.  Top  (i-rl:  head  swim  coach  O.  Berry,  S.  IMIIton,  H.  Walbert'  L 
Wheian,  A.  Caldwell,  M.  Mumbach,  and  E.  Rexon.  ' 


Lady  swimmers  end  with  fourtti  place  at  States 


I 


by  Tina  Bnimbley 

The  Washington  College 
swim  team  finished  off  its 
season  with  a  fourth  place 
trophy  at  the  Maryland  State 
Championship  meet,  on  Sun- 
day, February  9. 


The  W.C.  women  were 
beaten  by  the  Naval 
Academy,  who  took  first, 
Loyola  and  Towson  placing  a 
close  second  and  third 
Goucher  and  the  College  of 
Notre  Dame  finished  behind 
the  Shoremen. 


Collectively  the  team  set 
eight  new  school  records. 
These  include  the  400-yd 
medley  relay  (Jennifer 
Korter,  Martha  Mumbach, 
Elizabeth  Rexon  and  Rhondie 
Overton),  500-yd  freestyle, 
200-yd   freestyle,    IQO-yd   in- 


THE 
NARROWS 

at 

Kent  Narrows  Bridge 


827-8113 


'dividual  medley  (Liz 
Wheian),  100-yd  freestyle 
(Sherrie  Duffield),  200-yd 
backstroke  (Elizabeth  Rex- 
on) and  the  400-yd  relay  (Duf- 
field, Rexon,  Wheian,  Over- 
ton). 
Coach    Berry    conunented 


that  "Three  and  a  half  mon- 
ths ago,  some  of  the  women 
had  never  been  to  a  swim 
meet,  and  here  they  are,  with 
the  works.  I  was  pleased  with 
the  fact  that  every  meet  was 
an  improvement." 

(continued  on  oasie  12) . 


WC  netters  sweep  tourney 


by  Fred  Wyman 

Washington  College's 
men's  tennis  team  upended 
defending  champion 
Lafayette  College  3-2  to  cap- 
ture the  7th  Annual  King's 
College  Invitational  Tennis 
Tournament  held  in  Wilkes 
Barre,  Pa.  over  the  weekend. 
The  Shoremen  compiled  a 
perfect  5-0  match  record  as 
they  stopped  Randolph 
Macon  College  and  King's 
College    4-1     and    shutout 


Loyola  College  and  Scranton 
University  5-0.  Lafayette  (4- 
1)  finished  second  while 
Loyola  (2-3),  King's  (2-3)  and 
Randolph  Macon  (2-3) 
deadlocked  for  third.  Scran- 
ton (0-5)  was  winless  and 
finished  last  in  the  six  team 
field. 

Besides  taking  the  team  ti- 
tle, three  Washington  players 
earned  MVP  honors.  David 
Marshall  (5-0)  was  MVP  at  #3 
singles   and   Alejandro   Her- 


nandez (5-0)  and  Conor  Egan 
(4-0)  were  MVP's  at  #1 
doubles.  Tim  Gray,  who  won 
a  crucial  singles  match 
against  Lafayette's  Rob 
Lyles,  came  within  two  points 
of  MVP  at  #2  singles, 
however,  a  loss  in  a 
tiebreaker  to  King's  Bill 
Tutrley  in  his  final  match  of 
the  tourney  cost  him  the 
award. 
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Birthday  Ball 
Corsages  and  Boutonnieres 


and  GREENHOUSES 

We  have  Balloon  Bouquets 

50  different  designs 

in  sizes  from  mini  to  large  3  ft.  helium. 

A  trip  to  Elburn  's  is  worth  it  for  their  low  prices  and  high  quality" 


15%  off  to 

students 

with  this  ad 

and  ID 


778-2200 
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Trim  up  for  spring 
in  the  fitness  center 


by  Steve  BevUle 


The  Health  and  Fitness 
Room  in  the  Cain  Athletic 
Center  has  always  provided 
the  college  community  with  a 
universal  weightlifting  unit, 
Olympic  free  weights,  and  a 
number  of  rowing  machines. 
With  President  Cater's  sup- 
port, the  Washington  College 
Athletic  Department  has 
recently  added  eleven  new 
Hydra  Machines  to  its  ever 
improving  fitness  room.  The 
new  machines  operate  on  the 
principle  of  air  pressure 
resistance.  They  help  to  im- 
prove strength,  muscle  tone, 
and  circulatory  conditioning. 
This  equipment  also  helps  to 
trim  excess  flab  and  firms  up 
soft  areas. 

The  Hydra  Machines  in- 
clude exercises  for  the 
shoulders,  arms,  chest,  lower 
back,  stomach,  hips,  legs  and 
gluteus  maximus.  The 
machines  can  be  used  in- 
dividually or  as  part  of  a  cir- 
cuit workout.  A  supervisor  is 
on  duty  to  instruct  everyone 


on  how  to  use  the  equipment 
as  well  as  to  help  every  in- 
dividual create  their  own  pro- 
gram. Everyone  is  encourag- 
ed to  start  with  an  easy 
workout  and  slowly  build  up 
to  a  quicker  more  intense  pro- 
gram as  they  develop. 

The  machines  are  not  simp- 
ly designed  to  be  used  only  by 
competitive  athletes,  but  by 
all  men  and  women  who  are 
looking  to  trim  excess  weight 
and  tone  up  their  bodies.  In 
today's  society,  one's  health 
and  fitness  is  a  major  con- 
sideration in  all  aspects  of 
life.  Keeping  fit  not  only  adds 
to  appearance,  but  also  pro- 
vides a  healthful  vitality  that 
is  needed  to  keep  an  edge  in 
today's  competitive  world. 
NOTES 

The  Room  is  busiest  bet- 
ween the  hours  of  3;00  p.m. 
and  6;00  p.m.  Use  all  weights 
and  machines  at  own  risk.  In- 
structions for  the  Hydra  are 
listed  on  the  wall.  Addition  of 
the  new  equipment  along  with 
the  swimming  pool  gives 
everyone  the  opportunity  to 
keep  fit  all  year  round. 


For  all  your  Birthday  Ball  Hair  needs 

HAIR  PORT 

KENT  PLAZA 


No  Appointment 
Necessary 


Family  Haircutters 
and  Styling 


OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

M0N.,THI]RS.ANDFR1. 

OPEN  TIL  7:00  P.M. 


JJ^.Dodd 
Dtst^Co. 

Easton,  Maryland 


Jeff  Tro«star,  instructor  of 
the  Arthritis  Acquatlcs  Pro- 
gram, offers  instruction  to 
local  Chestertown  Women 
on  their  soothing  water  as- 
ercises. 


Aquatic  therapy  improves  arttiritis 


"Twinges  in  the  Hinges" 
developed  in  1974  by  Kit 
Wilson  of  the  Whittier  YMCA 
in  California,  is  the  mother 
program  to  the  Arthritis  Ac- 
quatic  Program  of  WC's 
Casey  Swim  Center.  This  six- 
week  water  exercise  pro- 
gram, endorsed  by  the 
Maryland  Arthritis  Founda- 
tion, is  designed  for  anyone 
with  arthritis  or  rheumatic 
disorders. 

CSC's  instructor,  Jeff 
Troester,  completed  the  In- 
structor Training  Workshop 
tor  the  program  in 
September,  1985  and  the 
series  was  installed  at  WC 
shortly  thereafter. 

A  recreation  major  from 
Sheperd     College     of    West 


Virginia,  Troester  came  to 
WC  in  1981  and  worked  as  a 
security  guard  for  three 
years.  He  then  became  in- 
volved with  the  CSC.  Through 
the  American  Alliance  of 
Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation  and  Dance, 
Troester  is  certified  as  a 
teacher  of  Pool  Chemistry 
and  Acquatic  Facilities 
Management. 

The  recreational  group  ac- 
tivity will  not  replace 
therapeutic  exercises. 
However,  it  can  provide  in- 
creased muscle  strength,  im- 
proved coordination,  and 
ability  to  perform  daily  tasks 
with  regularity.  The  warmth, 
buoyancy,  and  resistive  pro- 
perty of  the  water  are  definite 


Pegasus  Up  for  Grabs! 

The  Pegasus  is  now  accepting  applications 
for  the  positions  of  yearbook,  1986-87.  In- 
terested students  should  contact  current 
editor  Mary  Helen  F.^Holzgang  (Talbot  216, 
or  call  ext.  230),  or  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Board 
of  Publications,  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Pegasus.  Not  just  a  job,  it's  an  ordeal! 


•Ihtff 


featuring 

Lounge  Entertainment 

Saturday  Nights 

ST.  PATRICK'S 

CELEBRATION 

Sat.,  March  15, 1986 

Tickets:  $37.50  per  couple 
includes  dinner,  dancing,  tax  and  tips 

Call  For  Reservations 


factors  in  improved  physical 
performance. 

The  social  interaction  is 
another  factor  that  is  vital  to 
the  program.  The  accepting 
atmosphere  dissolves  feel- 
ings of  depression  and  isola- 
tion. Progress  in  a  physical 
activity  also  allows  for  in- 
creased independence  and 
self-esteem. 

"My  ladies  ...  say  they  feel 
like  a  thousand  bucks  when 
they  get  out  of  the  pool,"  com- 
mented Troester.  Troester's 
students  engage  in  30  various 
mild  exercises  geared  to 
move  every  joint.  From  ankle 
circles  to  shoulder  shrugs,  the 
body  is  totally  covered. 

Classes  are  held  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  from  11:00 
a.m.  to  12:00  noon. 

Swimming 

(continued  from  page  11) 

Dennis  Berry  and  diving 
coach  Brian  Bishop  are  op- 
timistic and  looking  to  the 
future.  Coach  Bishop  stated, 
"We  have  one  good  year  of 
experience;  I'm  looking  for 
good  things." 

Coach  Bishop  added,  "I 
was  certainly  pleased  with 
(the  divers).  They  took  the 
abuse  of  the  sport  and  came 
out  on  top.  They  showed  a  lot 
of  desire  to  improve." 


Summer 
Employment 
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of  Ocean  City 
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Student  fees  will  increase  $1,020 


by  Sue  De  Pa^quale 

The  1986-87  College  budget  approv- 
ed last  Saturday  by  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors  calls  for  a 
$1,020  increase  in  student  fees  next 
semester  and  includes  an  8%  across- 
the-board  salary  increase  for  all 
faculty  and  staff. 

The  $800  increase  in  tuition  and  $220 
increase  in  room  and  board  tees  will 
bring  the  total  cost  of  a  Washington 
College  education  to  $10,820. 

Vice  President  for  Finance  Gene 
Hessey  attributes  the  fee  hike  to 
several  factors.  These  include  the 
new  staff  salary  increase,  ad- 
ministrative computer  costs,  rising 
insurance  premiums,  and  the  increas- 
ed cost  of  telephone  charges  since  the 
break  up  of  AT  and  T. 

"We  attempted  to  hold  the  increase 
to  a  minimum,"  said  Hessey,  pointing 
out  that  the  College  remains  in  the 
lowest  quintile  of  tuition  charges 
among  colleges  of  comparable  stan- 
ding and  worth.  The  Vice  President 


Faculty,  staff  get  8% 
across-the-board  salary  Increase 


conceded,  however,  "I  certainly 
would  not  rule  out  another  increase," 
in  the  future. 

At  a  faculty  meeting  Wednesday 
afternoon.  President  Douglas  Cater 
commented,  "We  have  not,  in  my  opi- 
nion, reached  the  limit  of  what  we  can 
charge  in  the  marketplace." 

To  help  offset  the  fee  increase,  the 
Board  of  Visitors  and  Governors  ap- 
proved increased  allocations  to  finan- 
cial aid  and  the  estblishment  of  a  Stu- 
dent Revolving  Loan  Fund.  Hessey 
said  the  College  loan  program  is  in- 
tended to  "provide  assistance  to 
students  unable  to  meet  the  income 
qualifications  in  federal  aid,"  such  as 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  and  Pell 
Grants.  The  Student  Revolving  Loan 
Fund  will  offer  interest  rates  com- 


parable to  federal  loan  programs, 
Hessey  said. 
■The  Vice  President  emphasized 
that  student  fees  comprise  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  College's  operating 
budget  each  year,  and  that  "am- 
bitious" fundraising  goals  have  been 
set  by  the  Development  Office  to  aid 
in  balancing  the  budget  and  keeping 
student  fee  increases  manageable. 

Salary  Increase 

While  the  faculty  has  requested  a 
14%  salary  increase,  the  Board 
responded  with  an  8%  increase  in  the 
pool  for  salaries  and  benefits  of 
everyone  employed  by  the  College, 
with  merit  t>eing  given  primary  con- 
sideration in  allocating  the  funds. 

"A  14%  increase  was  simply  not  in 
the  cards   without  still  further   in- 


creases in  student  charges,"   noted 
Hessey. 

The  Board  decided  to  make  com- 
mitments for  future  years  but  did  call 
attention  to  the  Campaign  for  Ex- 
cellence publicly  launched  last  Satur- 
day (see  related  article),  prompting 
several  faculty  members  to  ask 
Wednesday  whether  money  raised  in 
the  Campaign  would  be  specifically 
set  aside  for  faculty  salaries. 

President  Cater  responded  af- 
firmatively to  the  question.  "The 
money  goes  directly  into  the 
operating  budget.  With  a  larger 
operating  budget  you  have  the  ability 
to  raise  salaries." 

Cater  added  that  the  Board  showed 
no  "hostility"  to  the  proposal  to  raise 
faculty  salaries  and  was  in  fact,  mak- 
ing great  fundraising  efforts.  The 
President  underscored  that  the 
Board's  personal  contributions  to  An- 
nual Giving  increased  by  over  1,000% 
since  1982  and  that  every  member  had 
pledged  funds  to  the  Campaign  for 
Excellence. 
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Mudd  anchors 
Campaign  for 
Excellence 

by  David  Healey 

Campaign  for  Excellence  speech  by 
Roger  Mudd 

Roger  Mudd,  NBC  News  anchor- 
man, has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
Campaign  for  Excellence  for 
Washington  College.  In  a  speech  at 
the  Washington's  Birthday  Convoca- 
tion, Mudd  explained  both  the  goals 
and  the  purposes  of  the  campaign, 
which  will  ultimately  raise  $26.4 
million  for  the  college. 

Prior  to  the  speech.  President 
Douglass  Cater  announced  that  cam- 
paign co-chairmen  Alonzo  Decker  and 
James  Price,  and  vice-chairman 
George  Wills  had  declared  to  the 
trustees  that  morning  that  60.2%  of 
that  amount  had  been  raised. 

Mudd  began  his  speech  by  explain- 
ing how  he  had  been  troubled  by  an 
editorial  in  the  Elm  when  he  was  the 
commencement  speaker  four  years 
ago.  Said  Mudd,  "The  editorial  read. 
Does  Washington  College  deserve  to 
survive?'.  1  was  at  the  time  astonish- 
ed and  depressed  by  that  question. 
Astonished  that  the  question  was  be- 
ing asked,  and  depressed  that  the 
answer  was  even  in  doubt. 

Mudd  continued  that  it  did  indeed 
deserve  to  survive,  but  not  as  one  of 
America's  650  financially  stricken 
small,  independent  colleges.  Instead, 
he  proposed  the  ideal  for  Washington 
College  by  asking,  "Or  should  it  sur- 
vive and  flourish  as  one  of  those  few, 
where  the  academic  fires  are  lighted 
every  day  and  in  every  way,  where 
the  faculty  is  free  to  teach,  the  classes 
(Continued  on  page  5) 


photo  by  J-  M.  Fragomem 

In  hi<  stirring  convocation  address,  NBC 
Anchorman  Roger  Mudd  pubiicly  announc- 
ed the  college's  $26.4  million  Campaign  for 
Excellence.  Mudd  asked  eech  and  every 
member  of  the  audience  to  contribute  to  the 
fund. 


Student  attrition 
rate  drops  by  50% 

"This  is  a. ..positive  sign" 


bv  Andrea  Kehoe 

Voluntary  attrition  at 
Washington  College  has  been 
cut  in  halt,  said  Dale 
Trusheim,  Director  of  Institu- 
tional Research,  in  a  report 
finished  last  week. 

The  number  of  students 
who  transfer  or  leave  for 
health  reasons  has  dropped 
from  89  in  1982-83  to  43  in  1984- 
85  -  a  decrease  of  16.4%  to 
7.8%  of  students  eligible  to 
return.  This  does  not  include 
students  who  are  asked  to 
leave  for  academic  reasons. 

"This  is  an  extremely 
positive  sign  about  where  the 
college  is  going,"  said 
Trusheim. 

Of  the  43  students  who  left, 
18  transferred  to  a  larger 
school  or  to  study  a  major  not 
offered  here,  and  25  decided 
to  take  time  off  from  school, 
were  dissatisfied  with  their 
academic  progress  or  left  for 
personal  reasons. 

Trusheim  credits  recent 
changes  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the  swimming  pool, 
dorm  renovations,  addition  of 
the  business  management 
major,  growth  of  academic 
support  services,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  women's  athletic 
opportunities     with     "con- 


tributing to  a  better  quality  of 
life  for  students." 

Changes  in  the  admission 
process  have  also  contributed 
to  student  retention. 

Admissions  counselors  are 
"mindful  of  what  it  takes  to 
get  through  Washington  Col- 
lege" and  accept  those  pro- 
spective students  who  have 
the  academic  background 
and  record  of  achievement  to 
meet  the  demands,  said 
Kevin  Coveney,  Director  of 
Admissions. 

Also,  promotion  of  the  Col- 
lege in  the  new  viewbook  and 
video  concentrates  on 
academics  rather  than  social 
life. 

"Here,  if  a  person  does 
decide  to  enroll,  they  have 
good  information  on  which  to 
base  their  decision.  fThey) 
know  what  they're  getting  in- 
to, and  are  doing  it  for  the 
right  reasons,"  Coveney  said. 

He  said  attrition  has 
decreased  because  more 
students  are  better  matched 
with  the  institution  and  the 
College  has  spent  tinne  and 
money  responding  to  students 
needs. 

"The  student  voice  here  is 
heard,  and  a  real  effort  is 
made  to  respond,"  Coveney 
said. 
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editorial 


Racial  imbalances 

Today  marks  the  last  day  of  February,  the  28-day 
period  officially  designated  as  Black  History  Month. 
Celebrating  a  history  rich  with  the  accomplishments  of 
black  men  and  women  is  beneficial  to  those  of  us  of  all 
races.  Here  at  Washington  College,  the  close  of  Black 
History  Month  might  provide  a  good  chance  to  reflect  on 
the  role  of  blacks  in  the  College  community  -  to  see  how 
far  attitudes  and  practices  have  changed  in  the  last  few 
decades  . . .  and  how  far  they  need  to  go. 

A  summary  glance  at  the  WC  faculty  draws  us  to  a 
rather  startling  conclusion:  not  a  single  black  professor 
is  included  in  the  faculty  ranks.  The  disadvantages  of 
this  situation  are  fairly  obvious.  In  the  classroom, 
students  miss  out  on  experiencing  viewpoints  and  at- 
titudes which  are  unique  to  those  of  a  different  race. 
Professors  of  foreign  languages,  international  relations 
and  political  science  often  include  firsthand  experiences 
in  their  lectures,  to  drive  points  home  more  effectively 
and  lastingly.  In  the  same  way,  black  professors  could 
provide  vital  political,  and  cultural  insights  regarding 
their  unique  heritage  that  would  otherwise  pass  unnotic- 
ed and  undiscussed.  Moreover,  placing  blacks  in  faculty 
and  administrative  posts  would  have  the  added  benefit 
of  engendering  feelings  of  respect  in  a  community  long 
known  for  its  racial  dichotomy. 

Black  representation  in  the  student  body  is  barely 
more  encouraging.  Currently,  the  College  is  home  to 
just  a  dozen  black  students.  Many  prospective  black 
students  are  discouraged  from  attending  WC  when  they 
learn  of  its  tiny  black  population.  Others  are  put  off  by 
the  College's  rather  high  price  tag.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  College  minority  scholarship  funds  just  two 
years  ago,  the  Admissions  Office  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  attracting  students,  achieving  a  College  high 
this  spring  of  twenty  applicants.  But  if  the  black  popula- 
tion is  to  increase  in  size  enough  to  make  WC  attractive 
to  qualified  prospective  students,  more  money  will  need 
to  be  ear-mat-ked  for  such  minority  grants. 

Ideally,  the  college  years  should  be  a  time  in  which 
young  .adults  receive  training  and  undergo  experiences 
that  will  prepare  them  for  the  "real  world"  -  a  world 
full  of  people  of  all  races,  religions  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  If  we  want  to  be  sufficiently  capable  of  in- 
teracting in  this  world,  the  time  for  our  understanding  to 
be  heightened  is  now.  Attempting  to  make  racial 
representation  more  balanced  at  Washington  College 
will  not  be  easy  nor  inexpensive.  But  it's  one  that  both 
the  students  and  College  should  make  a  priority  since  it 
can  only  serve  to  benefit  everyone  involved. 
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letters  to  the  editor 


Moto-cross  in  the  muck,  mire 


Having  been  at  W.C.  for 
almost  three  years  I  have  ex- 
perienced, along  with  the  rest 
of  the  college  community,  a 
number  of  improvements  to 
our  campus.  Most  notably, 
the  Casey  Swim  Center  and 
the  newly  renovated  Cullen 
Complex.  Other  modifica- 
tions include  the  refurbishing 
of  Bunting  with  the  addition 
of  an  elevator  and  a  new  side 
entrance,  the  remarkable  im- 
provement of  the  dining  hall 
entrance,  a  weight  room  with 
new  equipment,  and  Macin- 
tosh computers  in  both  the 
computing  center  and  the 
library.  Those  are  important 
modifications,  but  not  what 
are  on  my  mind. 

After  receiving  an  inor- 
dinate amount  of  various 
parking  tickets  last  semester 
I  came  to  the  realization  that 
we  are  in  dire  need  of  addi- 
tional parking  spaces  on  our 
campus;  not  just  around  Bill 
Smith  (which  are  badly  need- 
ed ) ,  but  nearer  to  the  dorms. 

I  spoke  with  president 
Cater  a  few  months  ago  about 
this  problem  but  did  not  leave 


with  any  feeling  of  success. 
The  areas  of  most  extreme 
need  are  the  Somerset  Com- 
plex and  Kent  house. 
Especially  after  seeing  the 
local  Moto-Cross  track  in 
front  of  Somerset,  I  would 
think  the  administration 
might  recognize  a  problem 
when  it  sees  one. 

Among  the  many  possible 
solutions,  four  come  to  mind. 
(1)  Creation  of  approximate- 
ly twenty  to  thirty  parking 
spots  in  between  the  north 
end  of  Kent  and  the  East  end 
of  Wicomico.  (2)  Expansion 
of  the  existing  lot  behind  the 
Dining  Hall.  At  present  there 
are  only  six  slips.  (3)  Instead 
of  the  continued  ruin  and 
decline  of  the  landscaping  in 
front  of  Cullen  dormitory,  I 
reconmiend  installing  an  at- 
tractive brick,  or  cob- 
blestone, access  road  which 
would  wrap  around  Cullen, 
exiting  behind  Kent  where  the 
one  space  parking  lot  already 
exists.  All  this  would  entail  is 
widening  the  present  brick 
sidewalk   an   additional   ten 


overall  parking  hassles  on 
campus,  simply  preclude 
freshman  from  having  cars  in 
the  first  place.  Many  larger 
colleges  and  universities 
have  instituted  this  plan. 
However  Washington  College 
might  not  be  the  place  for 
such  discrimination. 

I  feel  that  neither  patience 
on  the  students'  behalf  nor 
parking  tickets  are  the  issue 
here.  All  three  of  the  Hill  dor- 
mitories, plus  Minta  Martin, 
Reid,  Queen  Anne,  Caroline 
and  the  "New  Dorms"  have 
adequate  space  for  im- 
mediate loading  and 
unloading.  Why  then  is  there 
not  also  adequate  parking 
spaces  available  tor  Cullen 
and  Kent  House???  Students 
living  in  these  dormitories 
have  just  as  many  stereo 
components,  T.V.'s,  and 
refrigerators  as  the  rest  of 
the  student  populace  that 
need  moving  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  semester.  I 
think  we  are  just  as  tired  of 
parking  on  the  lawn  as  you 
are  having  us  do  so. 

Christopher  R.  Strong 


Greek  debate  is  an  old  one 


d«JV%n3.  ni  ^nno'vam  nolnaa  e  'dl  ijnu^sioVl  Vid 


It  seems  that  The  Elm 's  re- 
cent feature  on  rush  has 
escalated  the  continuing  war 
between  pro-and  anti-Greeks 
on  this  campus.  I  would  just 
like  to  say  this:  Why  don't  all 
of  the  people  who  hate  frater- 
nities and  sororities  enmass 
your  forces  and  meet  the 
Greek  organizations  on  a 
neutral  battle  field  for  a  slug 
fest?  After  the  dust  settles, 
the  rest  of  the  campus,  who 
sat  by  in  unconcerned  silence, 
can  watch  both  sides  pick  up 
the  pieces  and  walk  away 
with  nothing  resolved  but  a 
few  inner  tensions., 

JitabuJe  gp.sitt  i.U  lo)  loU  .inl;i:.rr.R  j;ai.- 


The  point  of  all  this  is  to  il- 
lustrate how  futile  this  fight 
really  is.  it  exists  in  almost 
every  college,  from  the 
smallest  campus  to  the 
largest  university.  This  sort 
of  thing  exists  not  only  among 
Greeks  and  GDI's,  but  among 
other  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals as  well.  Like  every 
organization  or  group,  each 
side  has  its  flaws  and  its 
strong  points.  Each  side  could 
go  on  extolling  the  virtues  of 
its  own  group  and  the  vices  of 
the  other  forever.  Each  con- 
sists of  individuals,  and  in- 


dividuals differ  in  and  among 
themselves. 


Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  only  thing  which  is  an- 
tithetical to  higher  education 
is  the  constant  petty  bicker- 
ing between  groups  and  peo- 
ple. Part  of  the  learning  ex- 
perience of  college,  and  part 
of  growing  up,  is  learning  to 
live  with  things  and  people 
you  do  not  like.  Maybe,  if  both 
sides  examine  the  issues  a  lit- 
tle closer,  each  will  be  able  to 
tolerate  the  other  a  little  bet- 
ter. 
.    .Sharon  A.  Himmanen 
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Everyone  must  share  the  burden  of  the  deficit 


Under  the  proposed  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
bill  budget  cuts  are  to  be  made  in  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  budget.  Student  aid  and 
other  humanitarian  fields  will  feel  the  brunt  of 
these  cuts.  The  cutbacks  are  necessary  as  well 
as  fair  if  we  are  to  have  across  the  board  cuts 
aimed  at  reducing  the  national  deficit  to  a 
managable  size.  The  culmination  of  superfluous 
government  spending,  including  financial  aid  for 
students,  should  begin  immediately  in  order  to 
rectify  the  debt  problem  now  facing  America. 


Perry  ^inney 


"Certainly  we  should  not  be 
shelling  out  millions  to  kids  with 
GPA's  below  2.5." 


To  begin  with,  no  one  is  calling  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  financial  aid  for  students.  Cutbacks  will 
be  sharp  but  the  truly  needy  will  still  be  eligible 
and  will  still  receive  aid.  Only  those  who  don't 
need  it  won't  get  it. 

Too  many  of  the  students  who  receive  the  aid 
don't  really  need  it.  Many  upper-middle  class 


kids  take  the  money  and  use  it  to  go  to  a 
"prestigious"  academic  institution.  This  is  utter 
nonsense.  Anyone  who  really  wants  an  education 
can  get  it.  With  state  schools  available  at  a  low 
cost,  any  student  who  really  wants  a  degree  can 
work  twenty  hours  a  week  and  go  to  school  for 
twenty  hours  a  week  at  the  local  low  cost  state  in- 
stitution. 

Scholarships  and  military  training  coupled 
with  financial  aid  are  another  two  routes  that  the 
hungry  aspiring  undergrad  can  take.  What  is 
wrong  with  a  military  stint  or  hitting  the  books  in 
order  to  earn  your  way  through  college?  Even  an 
athletic  scholarship  is  a  viable  alternative. 

Too  many  deadbeats  exist  in  the  current 
system.  Ex-students  who  got  the  loan  and/or 
degrees  do  not  pay  the  government  back.  The 
American  public  is  footing  the  bill  for  some  slack 
people  who,  with  the  help  of  government  aid,  go 
out  and  increase  their  earning  power.  This  is  an 
unacceptable  aspect  of  financial  aid. 

As  stated  earlier,  only  the  truly  needy  should 
receive  financial  aid  and  those  who  do  receive  it 


should  have  to  maintain  high  academic  stan- 
dings. The  question  of  how  high  the  standards 
should  be  is  open  to  debate  but  certainly  we 
should  not  be  shelling  out  millions  to  kids  with 
GPA's  t)elow  2.5.  Furthermore  this  aid  should  be 
restricted  to  certain  fields  (i.e.  the  hard  core 
sciences,  mathematics).  Once  again  why  should 
we  be  forking  out  millions  to  kids  whom,  in  a  few 
years  down  the  road,  wUl  be  on  our  nations 
unemployment  lines?  Another  point  to  be  made 
is  how  many  of  the  students  who  receive  aid  ac- 
tually graduate? 

One  cannot  just  pick  and  choose  in  this  era  of 
Reaganism.  Everyone  must  take  his  lumps  in 
order  to  bring  the  deficit  down  to  a  manageable 
size.  The  farmers  took  theirs  and  now  the  Pen- 
tagon is.  Why  should  the  pseudo-intellectual  elite 
be  excluded  from  this  series  of  cutbacks? 

Financial  aid  for  students  is  no  longer  the 
federal  government's  responsibility.  Under 
Reagan's  New  Federalism,  the  states  must  pick 
up  where  the  feds  are  leaving  off. 

Perry  Finney  is  a   sophomore  planning  to 
major  in  economics  and  philosophy. 


ISSUE: 


The  Gramm-Rudman-  Hollings  bi//  calls  for  extensive  cuts  in 
domestic  spending,  including  federal  financial  aid.     What  is  your 
reaction  to  these  cuts? 


Duncan  Sterling 
Freshman 
New  Jersey 

"Cuts    have    to 
across  the  board." 


be   made 


Jobe  Jones 
Junior 
Lothian,  MD 

"I  don't  think  that  there 
should  be  cuts  in  financial  aid 
—  I  am  on  it  myself.  Educa- 
tion is  important  and  I  think 
steps  should  be  taken  to  help 
people  get  an  education  in- 
stead of  taking  the  opportuni- 
ty away." 


David  Marshall 
Sophomore 
Rehoboth  Beach,  DE 

"Financial  aid  should  not 
be  cut.  It  takes  away  from 
some  students'  abilities  to 
meet  the  financial  obligations 
of  an  institution.  Op- 
portunities will  especially  be 
taken  away  from  athletes 
because  an  institution  this 
size  does  not  give  athletic 
scholarships.  Therefore,  they 
rely  on  financial  aid." 


Steve  (Goose)  Goss 
Sophomore 
Edgewater,  MD 
■    "Those  who  receive  finan- 
cial aid  are  not  fortunate  to 
have  enough  money  to  go  to 
schools  that  they  choose,  but 
this  doesn't  mean  they  can't 
perform  in  these  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Aid  should 
not  be  cut." 


Jennifer  Groton 
Freshman 
Vancouver,  Canada 
"It  sucks." 


by  Sarah  Letaw 


Financial  aid  cuts  will  hit  middle  income  hardest 


For  all  its  honorable  intentions,  the  new 
Gramra-Rudman-HoUings  federal  deficit  reduc- 
tion law  is  like  an  over-eager  college  freshman 
who  is  so  anxious  to  make  it,  and  to  do 
everything  that  he  winds  up  alienating  himself 
from  those  who  would  be  his  friends. 

Intended  to  balance  the  federal  budget  by  1991, 
the  recently-passed  bill  tries  to  do  too  much,  too 
soon,  too  quickly,  calling  for  cuts  in  all  domestic 
programs,  with  the  exception  of  defense  and 
social  security.  Coming  under  the  heading  of 
things  to  be  affected  by  the  reduction  is  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Department  of  Education  to  offer  col- 
lege students  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  and  Pell  Grants. 
These,  the  two  most  commonly-used  forms  of 
financial  aid,  make  it  possible  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  students  from  middle  and  low- 
income  families  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 

The  tacts  speak  for  themselves.  Budget  cuts 
made  under  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill 
will  force  the  special  governmental  allowances 
granted  to  banks  for  making  the  GSL  to  drop 
from  3.5  to  3.1  percent  interest.  A,<;  a  result,  some 
banks  will  stop  making  the  loans  altogether.  The 
government  points  out,  however,  that  loans  will 
continue  to  be  given  -  but  only  to  students  whose 
families  are  considered  "good  credit  risks." 


MH  Hoizgang 


Is  this  supposed  to  be  comforting?  By  checking 
around  (none  too  thoroughly),  one  can  find  a 
great  deal  of  students  in  the  minority  and/or  low- 
income  bracket,  who  will  not  be  considered  good 
credit  risks  when  the  time  comes  to*sort  through 
applications.  The  minority  and  low-income 
groups  make  up  part  of  the  2.5  million  students 
(67%  of  all  those  receiving  the  GSL)  who  will  be 
affected  by  the  increase  in  fees  to  the  banks.  So 
much  for  that  governmental  sop  to  the  concern- 
ed public. 

Also  under  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill, 
an  estimated  68.000  fewer  Pell  Grants  will  be 
awarded  in  the  coming  academic  year.  The 
result  will  be  a  "statutory  reduction,"  that  ugly 
phrase  meaning  most  middle-income  students 
can  kiss  their  annual  financial  aid  boost  good- 
bye. 

The  government  has  assured  lower-income 
students  that  they  wiU  be  protected  from  the 
damaging  effects  of  the  cuts  by  PeU  program 
regulations.  This  does  not  hold  for  all,  since  an 
estimated  80  to  90  percent  of  students  in  black 
colleges  receive  at  least  some  form  of  financial 
aid  in  some  amount.  How  (or  if)  these  students 
will  remain  unaffected  is  anyone's  guess. 


As  college  tuition  continues  to  escalate,  and 
the  possibility  of  serious  cutbacks  in  student 
assistance  material'  s  into  an  ugly  reality,  a 
frightening  though*  .gs  at  the  corner  of  one's 
mind.  Before  the  ter  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  only  the  monied  class  sent  their 
children  to  college.  The  idea  of  someone  from  the 
middle  or  lower  classes  attending  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  was  laughable,  if  even  im- 
aginable. 

"...most  middle  income 
students  can  kiss  their  annual 
financial  aid  boost  goodbye." 


True,  society  has  become  much  more  upward- 
ly mobile  in  the  past  one  hundred  years.  True 
also,  there  are  many  other  forms  of  financii.!  aid, 
including  scholarships  offered  by  the  colleges 
themselves,  as  well  as  by  outside  organizations. 
But  just  how  many  average  students  who  are  too 

middle  class  to  de*^ .ate  profound  need,  or 

too  f/  undly  needy  to  he  considered  "good 
credit  risks"  are  those  outside  chances  really  go- 
ing to  put  through  college? 

MH  Hoizgang  is  a  senior  majoring  in  English 
and  minoring   in   Philosophy 
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Letter  on  frats  lacked  the  facts 


I  am  writing  this  letter  in 
response  to  the  letter  written 
by  Ms.  Neimeyer.  As  a  stu- 
dent, and  a  fraternity 
member,  I  am  upset  about 
her  harsh,  yet  unsound  argu- 
ment against  fraternities  in 
the  higher  education  process. 

First,  I  believe  that  any 
debate  upon  fraternities 
should  be  based  on  sound 
facts  and  evidence.  Obvious- 
ly, Ms.  Neimeyer  does  not 
share  my  concern.  Extensive, 
research  by  the  National  In- 
terFraternity  Council  has 
shown  that,  on  the  average, 
male  students  in  Greek 
organizations  have  a  higher 
G.P.A.  than  non-Greek 
males.  N.I.F.C.  studies  show 
that  fraternity  members  are 
much  more  likely  to  become 
involved  in  organized  extra- 
curricular activities  than 
other  males.  Also,  alumni 
who     were    fraternity 


members  contribute,  per 
capita,  twice  as  much  as  their 
non-Greek  counterparts.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  a 
small,  private  institution 
such  as  Washington  College. 

Secondly,  Ms.  Neimeyer 
questions  how  fraternities 
shape  and  formulate  the 
leadership  abilities  within 
their  members.  The  answer  is 
actually  obvious  to  any  think- 
ing person.  Within  the 
organization  of  the  fraternity 
will  be  many  positions  of 
leadership  to  fill.  Then  there 
are  the  considerable 
charitable  contributions  of 
the  fraternities,  each  of  which 
requires  organization  and 
hard  work  from  the 
members.  Even  the 
numerous  social  functions  of 
each  fraternity  are  op- 
portunities for  leadership  and 
organizational  skills  to  be 
displayed.  These  skills  are  in- 


herent to  the  valae  of  a  liberal 
arts  education. 

Finally,  Ms.  Neimeyer  at- 
tempts to  degrade  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  campus  frater- 
nities with  untrue  and 
Ubelous  remarks.  The  charge 
that  she  levels  against  the 
Kappa  Alpha  Order  is 
blatantly  false,  and  was  found 
to  be  so  by  the  Student 
Judicial  Board.  It  is  apparent 
that  Ms.  Neimeyer  thinks 
that  the  numerous  rumors 
which  circulate  on  a  small 
college  campus  are  a  reliable 
source  of  information.  I  find 
this  a  sadly  unintelligent  posi- 
tion for  a  college  student. 

rhaps  the  next  person  to 
ent^  this  debate  will  base 
their  argument  upon  facts, 
not  upon  rumors  and  false  ac- 
cusations. Thank  you. 

TedEwing 


entCT 


Booster  behavior  a  bit  rude 


This  letter  is  in  response  to 
two  events  that  occurred  last 
Thursday  night,  February 
20th. 

First,  we  would  like  to 
thank  the  Spanish  Club  and 
the  members  of  La  Tuna  for 
presenting  such  a  deUghtful 
and  entertaining  show. 

We  would  also  like  to  ex- 
tend our  best  wishes  to  the 


basketball  team.  Thursday's 
game  against  Franklin  and 
Marshall  was  very  exciting 
and  well  played  by  both 
teams.  Unfortunately  for 
Washington  College,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  seemed  to  have 
the  edge. 

After  the  basketball  game 
Thursday  night  the  Athletic 
Booster  Club  held  a  reception 


Jim  is  Bacli 

Welcome  Back  to  Our 
Friends  at  WC 

The  Promised  Surprise  is  here. 

Shoreman's  Pit  Beef 


513  Washington  Avenue 

Chestertown,  Maryland 

Phone:  778-2333 

(Located  behind  Mobil  Station  on  Rte.  213) 

OPEN  PIT  BEEF 

SANDWICHES 

BBQ  SPARE  RIBS 


Mon.-Thurs.  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Fri.-Sal.  11  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Closed  Sundays 


—  We  will  cash  checks  — 


in  the  Student  Center.  Un- 
fortunately, La  Tuna  was 
also  being  presented  there. 
When  the  Booster  Club  people 
arrived.  La  Tuna  still  had 
one  more  song  to  do.  Several 
students  who  wanted  to  see 
the  last  song  had  difficulty 
getting  in.  The  Booster  Club 
informed  them  that  the  Stu- 
dent Center  was  "theirs" 
from  that  time  on,  and 
anyone  who  went  in  would 
have  to  pay. 

Those  of  us  that  did  see  La 
Tuna  enjoyed  the  show  very 
much.   We   would   have   en- 
joyed it  much  more  if  the 
(continued  on  page  12) 


Writing  seminar  offers 
chance  for  growth 


As  a  new  member  of  the 
Writing  Program  this  year,  I 
have  found  myself  in  a 
somewhat  similar  position  to 
that  of  the  sophomore  class 
puzzling  out  the  Sophomore 
Seminar.  Writing  sometimes 
helps  in  the  puzzling-out  pro- 
cess, and  so  I  am  prompted  to 
respond  in  this  letter  to  some 
recent  Elm  coverage. 

As  you  may  know,  the 
Writing  Program  (not  the 
"writing  center,"  please,  a 
phrase  that  conjures  up  vi- 
sions of  open  classrooms  in 
elementary  schools)  is 
responsible  for  a  variety  of 
activities  related  to  writing 
instruction,  only  one  of  which 
is  the  Sophomore  Seminar. 
No  longer  a  pilot  project,  the 
Seminar  has  been  mandated 
by  the  Faculty  and  Ad- 
ministration and  exists  as  a 
requirement  for  graduation 
on  page  nine  of  the  College 
Catalog. 

The  first  year  of  any  new 
program  involves  some  sort 
of  shake-down  process;  ours 
is  no  exception.  Coordinating 
papers  with  seminars  has 
been  a  problem  for  some 
students.  Getting  used  to 
critiquing  one  another's  work 
takes  time  and  trust  and  a 
kind  of  concentration  difficult 
to  come  by  very  early  or  very 
late  in  the  day,  when  most  of 
the  seminars  are  scheduled. 
For  some  busy  students,  just 
remembering  to  show  up 
every  two  weeks  is  a 
challenge. 

Still,  many  of  those  who 
have  made  it  their  life's  work 
to  explore  the  mysteries  of 


the  writing  process,  and  how 
we  think  and  learn  and  ex- 
press ourselves  through  it, 
tell  us  that  working  in  small 
groups  and  submitting 
writing  to  an  observant, 
responsive  audience  can  be 
time  well  spent.  This  idea 
drives  the  Sophomore 
Seminar.  It  presupposes  that 
students  see  writing,  not  only 
as  a  skill  necessary  to  pro- 
duce papers  for  courses,  but 
as  a  tool  for  learning,  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  thinking 
process,  thus  opening  a  spec- 
trum of  writing  possibilities, 
rather  than  offering  only  a 
narrow  choice  between  an 
assigned  paper  and  busy 
work  concocted  for  the 
seminar. 

The  very  word  seminar  in- 
vokes the-  idea  of  col- 
laborative effort.  In  practical 
terms  for  Washington  College 
sophomores  and  the  writing 
tutors,  that  collaboration 
amounts  to  one  semester  of 
six  90-  to  120-minute  sessions, 
during  which  the  group  ad- 
dresses writing  concerns 
arising  from  their  own  work. 
The  seminar  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  students  to  take 
an  active  role  in  their  own 
learning.  Its  aim  is  to  en- 
courage good  writers  who  are 
also  critical  thinkers. 
Courage,  generosity,  honesty, 
and  energy  are  its  allies; 
good,  productive  fun  is  its 
reward.  Even  after  only  one 
and  a  half  semesters  here, 
my  sense  is  that  Washington 
College  students  are  both 
worth  it  and  up  to  it. 

GallTubbs 


Censorship  bill  considered 


Diet  Coke  Diet  Pepsi 

Coke  Pepsi 

Slice  IVIountain  Dew 

Cherry  Coke 

Having  a  PARTY?  A  Small  Get-Together? 
Make  the  Student  Center  your  first 
stop  for  your  party  needs. 


Plain  Chips 

Cheese  popcorn 

Sour  Cream  Chips 


Cheese-Miai's 

Ids  Pretzel  Rods 


Cheese  Twists 
BBQ  Chips 


by  Brian  Lang 

The  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates  recently  passed  a 
spirited  vote,  96-31,  "to  pro- 
hibit the  sale,  rental,  show- 
ing, advertising  for  sale  or 
distribution  of  obscene 
phonograph  records, 
magnetic  tapes,  or  compact 
discs  to  persons  under  the  age 
of  18." 

According  to  the  Annapolis 
General  Assembly,  if  the 
Senate  approves  the  House 
bill  111,  as  it  is  called, 
Maryland  wUl  be  the  first 
state  to  outlaw  pornographic 
music  to  minors. 

The  bill  forces  the  local 
record  retailers  to  decide 
what  C2in  or  cannot  t>e  sold  in 
cooperation.  The  recording 
industry  has  agreed  to  place 
warning  labels  on  all  albums 
that  contain  references  to  il- 
licit sex. 

Obscenity,  as  defined  by 
the  House,  is  material 
"presented  in  a  manner 
which  an  average  person  ap- 
plying contemporary  stan- 
dards would  find,  taken  as  a 
whole,  appeals  to  prurient  in- 
terest and  lacks  serious, 
literary,  artistic,  political  or 
scientific  value." 

•-  "I  do  agree  with  the  bill," 
.said.  .Mel  .££ice,    owner,  of 


Price's  Music  Center  in  Kent 
Plaza,  "it  (pornographic 
music)  should  have  never 
been  recorded.  Obscene 
language  was  not  meant  to  be 
put  to  music." 

Despite  ills  support  for  the 
bill.  Price  admits  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  determine  what 
is  pornographic  and  what  is 
not.  "They  will  have  it  posted 
on  the  cover,  I  think.  Por- 
nographic albums  might  be 
put  under  the  counter,"  Price 
explained. 

Any  first-time  violation  of 
the  law  carries  a  maximum 
penalty  of  a  $1000  fine  and  up 
to  a  year  in  prison.  A  $5000 
fine  and  three  years  in  prison 
will  be  the  ultimate  punish- 
ment for  repeat  offenders. 

Ciritcs  of  the  bill  argue  that 
the  law  will  be  unenforceable, 
and  it  will  place  an  extra 
burden  on  retailers  because 
they  wHl  have  problems 
determining  "pornography." 

The  Senate  will  face  its 
largest  opposing  force,  the 
Recording  Retailers  Oppos- 
ing Censorship  (RROC), 
while  making  its  decision  in 
the  next  few  months. 

The  RROC  argues  that  the 

constitutional     right    to 

,  freedom  of  speech  is  being 


violated  and  that  the  state 
government  is  taking  over 
parents'  responsibilities  for 
their  child's  development. 

Lori  Anderson,  an 
employee  of  Price's  Music 
Center,  disagrees  with  the 
bill.  "I  think  that  it  (cen- 
sorship) should  be  up  to  the 
parents." 

Washington  College's  Dr. 
Jim  Sieman,  head  of  the 
Christian  Community 
Fellowship  expresses  his  opi- 
nion: "I  hate  to  see  power  ex- 
ercised by  one  over  another,  I 
think  it's  an  individual  mat- 
ter. Christians  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  demonstrate  their 
faith  through  their  own 
materials.  I  would  censor  it 
for  myself,  but  I  dpn't  think 
you  can  censor  someone 
else's  values."         ! 

Many  of  the  high  school 
legislative  pages  also  disap- 
prove of  the  bill.  In  an  article 
from  the  Baltimore  News 
American  by  Marc  C.  Grove, 
Francis  Gibson,  17,  of 
Chestertown,  said,  "If  they 
(minors)  want  it  tiad  enough 
they  are  going  to  get  someone 
old  enough  to  buy  it  (records) 
for  them," 

If  the  Senate  does  pass  the 
bill,  the  law  will  go  into  effect 
on  July  1,1986.  
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photo  by  Sarah  E  Letaw 


After  seventeen  years  of  service.  Professor  Erlka  Salloch  will  retire  this 
spring.  Her  devotion,  as  in  the  annual  German  Oktoberfest,  will  be  sorely 
missed.  See  accompanying  article  for  details. 


=notcs  from  the  kitchen= 


by  Darrell  Jester 

The  convocation  and  Birth- 
day Ball  are  now  history  until 
next  year  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  all  of  the  activities 
put  on  by  the  W.C.D.S.  that 
day  were  a  success. 

Myself  and  the  rest  of  the 
management  staff  of  the 
W.C.D.S.  would  like  to  thank 
all  of  the  waiters,  waitresses, 
attendants,  runners,  and 
bartenders  who  worked  at  the 
various  activities  throughout 
the  day  last  Saturday.  It  was 
through  their  hard  work  that 
all  6f  the  events"  that  iiay  ran 
smoothly.  Also,  special 
thanks  to  the  W.C.D.S.  staff. 
All  of  you  did  your  usual  ex- 
L-ellent  jobs. 

I  would  like  to  say  that 
March  is  National  Nutrition 


month  and  the  W.C.D.S.  is  go- 
ing to  have  nutritional  in- 
formation on  display  on 
chosen  products.  Also  on 
Tuesday,  March  4th,  we  will 
feature  a  Yogurt  Breakfast 
Bar.  Wednesday,  March  5th, 
will  be  Citrus  Day,  That  day 
we  will  be  serving  Judy's 
Delight,  along  with  assorted 
fruit  juices.  For  lunch  we  will 
be  featuring  Terri's  casserole 
and  for  dinner  we  will  be  ser- 
ving Breast  of  Chicken  en 
croute  Florida. 

Lunch  on  Friday,  March 
7th,  will  be  the  last  meal  serv- 
ed before  Spring  Break. 
Breakfast  on  Monday,  March 
17th,  will  be  the  first  meal 
served  after  break.  I  hope 
everyone  has  an  enjoyable 
and  relaxing  Spring  Break. 

in  brief  s-^--—^.^.^— 


The  two  Culture  Vans  have 
arrived,  appropriately 
painted  in  W.C.  colors.  The 
Student  Affairs  office  is  still 
looking  for  a  few  more 
students  and/or  faculty 
members  willing  to  drive  the 
vans.  Drivers  will  need  a 
Maryland  Class  C  driver's 
license  or  a  regular  license 
from  Pennsylvania  or 
Delaware. 


This  semester,  the  fee  for 
the  vans  is  $3.00  per  person, 
and  there  is  a  small  fund  to 
help  underwrite  the  excessive 
costs  of  certain  events.  The 
vans  first  excursion  was 
yesterday  -  the  KA's  offered 
a  trip  to  a  Blast  game.  Two  or 
three  more  organized  trips 
are  planned  for  after  spring 
break.  Interested  parties 
should  see  the  student  deans 


featuring 

Lounge  Entertainment 

Saturday  Nights 

ST.  PATRICK'S 

CELEBRATION 

Sat.,  March  15, 1986 

Tickets:  $37.50  per  couple 
includes  dinner,  dancing,  tax  and  tips 

Call  For  Reservations 


Salloch  to  retire  after  17  years 


by  Brian  Lang 

After  seventeen  years  of 
dedicated  service  Professor 
Erika  Salloch  will  retire  this 
spring. 

Before  coming  to  WC, 
Salloch  taught  at  the  Herbert 
Cohman  College  in  Bronx, 
New  York.  Presently  she  has 
finished  an  article  entitled 
■'Traces  of  National 
Socialism  in  the  American 
Germanistic  Journals  from 
1933-1945."  Her  accout  will  be 
published  as  an  article  in  a 
book  about  teaching  German. 

Dr.  Joachim  Scholz, 
Salloch's  colleague,  praised 
her  devotion  to  the  school  and 
to  the  students:  'The  modern 
language  section  of  the  col- 
lege, especially  German,  has 
been  able  to  gain  academic 
recognition  as  a  result  of  Dr. 
Salloch's  imaginative  and 
devoted  work  here." 

Salloch's  contributions 
have   gone   well   beyond   the 


realm  of  teaching.  Every 
year  she  sponsors  the 
Oktoberfest  at  her  house. 
"We've  given  away  over 
$10,000  to  students  who  wish 
to  improve  their  German. 
The  event  has  been  very 
helpful,"  said  Salloch. 

Salloch  will  travel  to  Ger- 
many this  summer  to  attend 
her  50th  class  reunion.  She  is 
also  excited  about  seeing  a 
few  of  her  former  students, 
including  Lisa  Hartrock  and 
Barbara  Daly,  winners  of  the 
George  Washington  Medal.  "I 
like  to  keep  in  touch.  I've  kept 
in  touch  with  many  of  my 
students.  When  one  leaves 
one  doesn't  cut  one's  cord.  I 
like  this  college  and  the 
students,"  explains  Salloch. 

She  plans  also  to  make  a 
trip  to  Japan  next  summer 
and  to  continue  her  writing. 

Dean  Baer  believes  that 
Salloch's  departure  will  leave 
a  void  difficult  to  fill.  "She's 
made  a  lifetime  of  this  college 


and  has  become  an  institu- 
tion." Dr.  Scholz  agreed  with 
the  dean:  'I  think  it's  a  great 
loss.  She's  been  a  remarkable 
professor."  Even  Salloch 
herself  had  a  few  parting 
words.  "It's  always  sad  to 
leave,  but  it's  always  good  to 
start  something  new." 

During  this  semester  the 
Chairman  of  the  Appoint- 
ments in  Tenure  Committee 
will  be  reviewing  the  modern 
language  department  and  its 
needs.  "Dr.  Salloch  will 
definitely  be  involved  in  the 
recruitment  process,"  said 
Dean  Baer.  Salloch  said  that 
she  will  enjoy  finding  her 
replacement,  someone  who  is 
competent  to  fill  the  gaping 
hole  she  will  leave  in  the 
modern  languages. 

Even  at  the  end  of  her  pro- 
lific career  at  WC  she  is  work- 
ing hard  to  make  sure  the 
future  is  bright.  Concluded 
Professor  Salloch,  "I  want  to 
be  involved.  I  care." 


Mudd  kicks  off  fundraising  efforts 


irontinaed  from  pa^e  1 

are  small,  the  future  is 
secure,  where  first-rate 
minds  are  stimulated  by  first- 
rate  facilities  and  equipment, 
where  the  campus  itself  is  a 
place  of  beauty  and  of  sereni- 
ty, because  good  minds 
deserve  no  less?" 

Mudd  stressed  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  speculate,  but  that 
it  is  instead  a  time  to  take  ac- 
tions that  will  transform  the 
ideal  of  financial  security  into 
a  reality.  However,  Mudd  ad- 
ded that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  competition  for  funds 
among  schools,  and  that 
Washington  College,  tenth 
oldest  in  the  nation,  competes 
against  nine  older  schools 
such  as  Yale,  Columbia,  Har- 
vard, and  Princeton. 

Said  Mudd,  "That  is  very 
rugged  competition,  which 
means  that  they  are  all  out 
there  clawing  and  scratching 
for  every  dollar  available 
from  a  pool  of  dollars  that  is 
getting  smaller  and  smaller." 


He  added  that  Federal  fun- 
ding for  arts  and  education 
has  decreased  by  $12  billion, 
while  private  giving  has  risen 
by  only  $4.5  billion.  Also,  cor- 
porations are  more  reluctant 
to  donate  their  money  to 
schools  as  a  result  of  financial 
considerations. 

''Washington  CoIt 
lege  is  not  fooling 
around.  This  is  a 
serious  undertaking 
that  puts  on  the 
block  the  reputation 
of...  almost  7,000  liv- 
ing  graduates." 

He  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  campaign, 
saying,  "Washington  College 
is  not  fooling  around.  This  is  a 
serious  undertaking  that  puts 
on  the  block  the  reputation 
not  only  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, but  also  of  almost  7,000 


living  graduates."  ., , 

Mudd  explained  that  the,f)r 
money  will  be  raised  by  1989, 
and  will  provide  $6.6  million 
for  building,  $1.7  million  for 
landscaping,  $6  million  for 
dorms,  gym,  and  fieldhouse, 
$1  million  for  a  "full-blown" 
computer  system,  and  $8 
million  to  bring  college  en- 
dowment to  approximately 
$19  million.'  Mudd  continued, 
"No  fundraising  campaign 
ever  failed  because  too  many 
people  said  no.'  They  failed 
because  not  enough  people 
were  asked." 

Mudd  concluded  by  ad- 
dressing everyone  in  the  au- 
dience. "Right  now,  at  this 
moment,  in  this  hall,  you  are,  | 
each  one  of  you,  being  asked 
to  take  hold  of  the  college, 
your  alma  mater,  your  friend 
and  companion,  your  shaper 
and  your  holder,  and  put  back 
into  it  just  a  fraction  of  what 
she  gave  you  and  your  life. 
And  doing  the  asking  is 
George  Washington." 


Ph.  778-2686 


EMILY  HARIDRESSER 

Rt.  213,  Chestertown,  Md.  21620 
Across  From  Bowling  Lanes 


STARTYOUR  SUMMER  TAN! 

$45  for  10  Sessions 
$25  for  5  Sessions 
$6  each 
in  OurSuntana  Bed 


Open  6  days  a  week 


Summer 
Employment 


Phillips  SeeiffKKl  Restaurfmts 
of  Ocean  City 


.\i>u-  (nfiTncuiny  ['/r  all  rtfSKiunmi 
pir^niias  Iniffmitiing  yitmtiiy  rhrv 
StilurtkHi  III  ItJillipfy  (jub  iimi.^'  2lyJ 
Si.  ty  PhtUuletphia  Ave   fkvm  Oty 


(jstt  l-2M^iS2l  {f,r  appjinrment 


Seafood  RestauTEints 
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Washing 

Birthd 
Convocati 


The  untimely  sno* 
hardly  dampened  the 
Alumni  and  hometov 
rived  amidst  the  si 
photographers  and  c 
local  TV  stations  lus 
ture  the  launching  ofi 
Excellence. 

In  the  morning,  the 
and  Governors  met  I 
proposals,  including 
faculty  salary  increai 
hike,  and  miscell 
policies.  ' 

Meg     Greenfield 
editor  for  the    Wiisl 
columnist  for  News' 
insightful  keynote  a 
p.m.  Convocation.  H| 
anecdotes"  of  Presii 
early  years  as  a  jouri 
dience  chuckling,  (ij 
WC's   highest   acadi 
Doctor  of  Letters. 

The  President  prei( 
Decker,  Jr.  with  arj 
cellence  for  his  dccal 
leadership  in  the  Ki 
Manufacturing  Cuui 
Duemling,  currentljl 
the  Nicaragua!!  i 
Assistance  Office,, 
recognition  as  a  W| 
Fellow. 

George  Washirif.M 
day  Ball  capped  • 
Students,  aluniiiiu 
ministrators,  facJl 
members  alike  doni 
tuxes  to  laugh  and  di 
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fine  arts 


Seniors  direct  three  one-act  plays  tonight 


by  David  Healey 
"The  toughest  part  is  mak- 
ing what  you  see  in  your  head 
become  a  reality  on  stage,"  is 
how  senior  ZoeLynne  Weil 
described  the  challenge  of 
directing  a  one-act  play  for 
her  senior  obligation.  Weil 
will  be  joined  tonight  by 
seniors  Bonnie  Hill  and  Anne 
Jackman  as  they  also  present 
the  plays  that  they  are  direc- 
ting to  fulfill  their  senior 
obligations  in  the  Drama  ma- 
jor. 

Weil  will  be  directing 
Sketches  of  Young  Couples,  a 
play  she  adapted  from  the 
work  of  Charles  Dickens.  Said 
Weil,  "The  play  is  three 
separate  scenes  of  slightly 
comic  slices  of  life  of  various 
married  couples  that  Dickens 
wrote  about.  This  was  in  a 
book  of  prose  work  I  was  look- 
ing through,  and  I  decided  to 
adapt  it."  She  added,  "It's  an 
intermission  piece  between 
the  two  other  plays." 

Does  Weil  think  that  direc- 
ting a  play  is  a  good  way  of 
fulfilling  the  senior  obliga- 
tion? "Absolutely.  It's  very 
demanding  —  it's  a  very 
thorough  obligation.  It  cer- 
tainly puts  to  use  what  you've 
learned  in  the  last  four 
years." 

Bonnie  Hill  will  be  directing 
Lee  Falk's  Home  at  Six.  She 
explained,     "It's     a     social 


photo  by  Sarah  E.  i.ctavi 
Claire  Batthany  (standing),  Jim  Landskronsnar  lieated  left),  and  Molly  McMahon  rehearse  lor  Home  At 
Six,   one  of  the  three  one  act  plays  being  performed  tonight  and  tomorrow  in  Tawes  Studio  Theatre  at  8:00 
p.m. 


two  hitmen  tiefore  they  get 
hit."  Laughing,  she  added, 
"That's  all  I  better  say." 

Of  the  obligation,  Jackman 
said,  "It's  about  the  same 
amount  of  time  that  someone 
would  spend  on  a  thesis,  but 
we  have  one  pressure  week.  I 
think  it's  a  good  idea."  The 
hardest  part?  "Beginning. 
Knowing  what  to  do.  After 
you  cast  a  part  and  you're 
ready,  you  ask,  'What  do  you 
do?'  "  'The  best  part  of  direc- 
ting, said  Jackman,  is,  "see- 
ing your  ideas  work  on 
stage." 

The  cast  for  the  plays  in- 
cludes: Claire  Batthany, 
Barry  Bedwell,  Gina  Braden, 
Andy  Cameron,  Cindy 
Curley,  Diane  D'Aquino, 
Chas  Foster,  Leslie  Hewett, 
Susan  KoUs,  Jim  Land- 
skroener,  Joe  Maggio,  Molly 
McMahon,  Skip  Middleton, 
Steve  Mumford,  Debbie 
Nahmias,  Doug  Rose,  Kathy 
Unger,  and  several  children. 
Leslie  Hewitt  designed  the  set 
and  Roderick  L.  Hickey  III 
was  the  lighting  designer. 


satire  on  the  American 
dream."  Hill  said  of  the 
obligation,  "I  think  it  in- 
corporates everything  that 
you  have  learned,  not  only 
directing,    but   all   aspects." 


Hill  added  that  she  enjoys  the 
sense  of  accomplishment  and 
the  opportunity  to  work  with 
people.  However,  she  said, 
"Sometimes  communicating 
what  you  want  from  the  ac- 


A.I.D.S.  lecture 


A  representative  from  the 
National  Center  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
will  lecture  at  Washington 
College  on  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome.  The 
lecture,  entitled  "AIDS: 
What  Everyone  Needs  to 
Know,"  is  on  Thursday, 
March  6,  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room  of  Miller 
Library.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  Washington  College  Lec- 
ture Series. 

Dr.  Anne  Hardy  has  been 
involved  with  AIDS  research 
tor  several  years  and  is  the 
author  of  numerous  scholarly 
a  rticles  on  the  subject. 

Music  critic 
to  visit 

New  York  Times  music 
critic  Will  Crutchfield  will  be 
on  the  Washington  College 
campus    in    Chestertown    on 


Wednesday,  March  5,  con- 
ducting workshops  for 
students  and  talking  in  a 
public  forum  on  "The  Recrea- 
tion of  Music."  The  lecture  is 
at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Room  of  Miller  Library. 
Professor  Gary  Clarke  of 
the  Music  Department  says  of 
Crutchfield:  "He  writes 
about  music  with  intelligence 
very  few  critics  do.  His  visit 
to  campus  should  help  all  of 
us  learn  more  about  criticism 
in  the  arts."  Crutchfield  has 
written  tor  several  musical 
publications,  including  Opera 
News,  Opus,  High  Fidelity 
and  The  Musical  Tirai  s.  He 


upcoming  events 

has  written  chapters  tor  the 
forthcoming  New  Grove  Book 
of  Opera  and  New  Grove 
Book  of  Performance 
Practice,  to  be  published  by 
MacMillan,  and  for  the  Song 
on  Record,  published  by  Cam- 
bridge. 

He  has  worked  with  singers 
and  opera  companies  as  a 
vocal  coach  and  rehearsal 
pianist.  He  also  taught  music 
history  at  Yale  University. 


Junior  recital 


tors  can  be  difficult." 

Anne  Jackman  will  be 
directing  The  Dumb  Waiter 
by  Harold  Pinter.  She  said, 
"It's  about  a  mysterious 
thing  th^t  happens  to  these 


The  three  one-act  plays  will 
be  presented  tonight  and 
Saturday  night  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
Tawes  Theatre.  Reservations 
should  be  made  by  calling 
778-2800,  extension  268. 


Washington  College  Music 
Department  students  Susan 
DePasquale  and  John 
Musachio  will  present  a 
recital  of  flute  and  alto  sax- 
ophone music  on  Sunday, 
March  2,  at  4:00  p.m.  The 
recital  will  be  in  Norman 
James  Theatre. 

DePasquale  will  perform 
flute  sonatas  by  Hummel  and 
Prokofieff.  Musachio,  alto 
saxophonist,  will  perform 
Diptyque  by  Eugene  Bozza, 
as  well  as  compositions  by 
Fricker,  Gallon,  Vuataz,  Her- 
bin  and  Jolivet.  They  will  be 
accompanied  by  Elizabeth 
Parcell,  pianist. 


Poetry  reading 


by  Kenneth  Winkler 
This  Monday,  March  3, 
marks  the  end  of  the  O'Neill 
Literary  House  "Month  of 
Mondays"  series  of  talks. 
Bennett  Lamond  of  the 
English  Department  will  give 
a  dramatic  reading  of  two 
poems:  T.S.  Eliot's  "The 
Lovesong  of  J.  Alfred 
Prufrock"  and  Gregory  Cor- 
so's  "Marriage."  The  reading 
will  begin  at  4:30  following 
"tea  and  cakes  and  ices"  at 
4:00. 


Amii'* 
■Tmih  S^ci 

Donuls.  Fiench  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies.  Coolties. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

BrealilaslSA.M.    11  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soup^  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 

IMon.-Sat.  5  A.M.-5P.M. 

Sundays  A.M.-2  P.M. 


fflQ  yardstick 


FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS.  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  l>  ACCESSORIES 


325  High  Street 

Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

778-0049 


Brambles 

MENSWEAR 

"OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE" 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 


DOWNTOWN 
CHESTE:<T0WN,MD  21620 


PHONE 
(301)778-6090 


STRANGER  THAN  PARADISE; 

Fri.,  Sun.,  Men.  •  Bill  Smith 
Students  $1.00  •  7:30  p.m. 


BSO  to  perform  in  Centreville 


by  Neil  RifUnd 

Washington  College  students  will 
have  the  rare  opportunity  to  see  the 
renowned  Baltimore  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, under  the  direction  of  Con- 
ductor David  Zinman,  perform  a  con- 
cert identical  to  one  to  be  performed 
at  Carnegie  Hall.  The  BSO  will  be  per- 
forming a  concert  featuring  soloist 
Andrei  Gavrilov  at  Queen  Anne's 
County  High  School  in  Centreville  on 
March  4th  at  8:00  p.m.,  sponsored  by 
the  Mid-Shore  Symphony  Society. 
This  is  the  same  show  that  will  be  per- 
formed in  Carnegie  Hall  four  days 
later. 

Tickets  for  the  BSO  concert  in  Cen- 
treville are  free  to  all  full-time  college 
students  upon  presentation  of  a  valid 
college  I.D.  A  bus  service  to  Cen- 
treville is  provided  for  students 
without  transportation.  The  bus 
leaves  the  A&P  parking  lot  at  7: 15  and 
costs  $1.50  round  trip. 

Maestro  Zinman,  who  joined  the 
BSO  as  Music  Director  just  last 
September,  will  be  making  his  first 
appearance  on  the  Eastern  Shore  as  a 


conductor.  Soloist  Gavrilov  is  a  Rus- 
sian pianist  who  has  played  with 
many  of  the  world's  great  orchestras. 
Both  gentlemen  enjoy  an  interna- 
tional reputation  enhanced  by  exten- 
sive recording  activity. 

Not  many  Washington  College 
students  may  be  able  to  attend  the 
concert  at  Carnegie  Hall  but  they  can 
certainly  hear  this  exciting  concert  by 
the  BSO  at  the  Queen  Anne's  High 
School,  courtesy  of  the  Mid-Shore 
Symphony  Society.  The  concert  is 
free,  a  price  all  college  students  can 
afford,  and  of  a  quality  that  students 
can't  Eifford  to  miss. 

Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra 
Centreville  March  4 
Program 
David  Zinman,  Conductor 

Andrei  Gavrilov,  Piano 
Dominick  Argento  —  Le  Tombeau 
d'Edgar  Poe 

(a  new  work,  written  for  the  BSO) 
Rachmaninoff  —  Piano  Concerto  No. 
2 
Debussy  —  Images  Pour  Orchestre 


^=  campus  calendar: 

Fri.  28 


4:00  p.m.:  International 
Relations  Club  lecture, 
"Nicaraguan:  An  Official 
View,"  Adis  Vila,  U.S.  State 
Department,  Sophie  Kerr 
Room 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series, 
Stranger  Than  Paradise,  Nor- 
man James  Theatre 

8:00  p.m:  Drama  Depart- 
ment Senior  Projects,  Three 
One  Act  Plays  The  Dumb 
Waiter;  Home  at  Six,  Sket- 
ches of  Young  Couples: 
Studio  Theater,  Gibson  Fine 
Arts. 
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7:30  pjn.:  Film  Series 
Stranger  Than  Paradise, 
Norman  James  Theatre 


Mon.3 


7:30  p.m.  Film  Series 
Stranger  Than  Paradise,  Nor- 
man James  Theatre. 


Wed.  5 


Sun.  2 


4:00  p.m.:  Music  Depart- 
ment Junior  Recital,  Sue 
DePasquale  and  John 
Musachio,  Norman  James 
Theatre 


8:00  p.m.:  Gannett  Fellow 
"The  Recreation  of  Music" 
by  William  Crutchfield,  New 
York  Times,  Sophie  Kerr 
Room 

Thurs.  6 

8:00  p.m.:  "AIDS:  What 
Eveyone  Needs  to  Know"  by 
Anne  Hardy,  National  Center 
for  Disease  Control,  Sophie 
Kerr  Room. 


Salloch's  art  marked  by  diversity  in  medium,  style 


by  Jeremiah  Foster 
The  Henry  Salloch 
retrospective  at  the  O'NeUI 
literary  house  is  an  exhibition 
of  conflict  and  mystery.  The 
paintings  document  Salloch's 
escape  from  Nazi  Germany 
and  his  travels  through  Cuba 
and  America.  Salloch  never 
liked  to  talk  about  his  work  so 
all  we  have  to  go  by,  in  the 
way  of  judging  his  art,  are  the 
paintings  themselves. 

Salloch  at  fifteen  was 
precociously  talented.  The 
first  work  in  the  show  ex- 
emplifies this  immediately; 
the  painting  is  a  simple  land- 
scape with  a  bam  and  trees 
but  the  use  of  color  and  the 
prominance  of  the 
brushstroke  show  an 
awareness  of  the  current 
painting  styles  in  Europe.  In 
Germany  there  was  a  move- 
ment called  Expressionism 
tliat  had  a  great  influence  on 


Salloch.  The  expressionists 
used  color  to  define  form  and 
create  a  new  visual 
vocabulary,  based  on  color. 
Salloch  picked  up  on  these 
movements  while  he  was 
quite  young  and  he 
manipulated  the  style  to  his 
specific  purposes. 

Salloch  left  Germany  when 
the  Gestapo  came  asking 
about  him  and  he  made  his 
way  to  American  via  Cuba. 
He  had  competency  in 
several  painting  styles  by  the 
time  he  came  to  America; 
Cubism,  Expressionism  and 
fauvism.  The  influence  of  the 
Bauhaus  school  is  also  evi- 
dent. His  paintings  of  Cuba 
and  America  have  the  quality 
of  projecting  a  sense  of  isola- 
tion. There  is  a  sadness  in- 
herent in  the  sombre  colors 
and  the  empty  landscapes, 
Salloch  was  painting  his  feel- 
ings of  desperation  in  being 


estranged    from    his 
homeland. 

In  the  fifties,  Salloch 
returns  with  potency  to  his 
past  vigor.  He  was  extremely 
prolific  even  though  he  only 
painted  on  his  vacations.  In 


three  weeks  he  might  produce 
twenty  to  forty  paintings.  His 
pastels  became  vibrant  and 
powerful  in  the  fifties.  He  us- 
ed strong  heavy  lines  to 
define  his  forms  and  intense 
colors  to  elicit  the  desired  ef- 


fect and  complement  the  sub- 
ject matter. 


The  show  will  be  up  until 
March  8  and  can  be  seen  from 
9-5:00  during  the  day. 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

Enjoy  Waterfront  Dining 
Located  at  the  foot  of  Cannon  Street 

Chcstcrtown,  Md. 

(301)778-3566 


U  anyone  is  looking  for  a  job  in 
Chestertown  this  summer,  how  about 
working  for  the  Summer  Conference 
Program  at  Washington  College?  The 
type  of  work  being  offered  is 
waiter/waitressing,  food  service,  cater- 
ing, and  coffee  house.  The  dates  for 
employment  will  be  from  May  20  until 
August  25  with  a  minimum  of  32  hours 
per  week.  Anyone  interested  in  apply- 
ing should  pick  up  an  application  from 
the  Dining  Services.  All  applications 
must  be  returned  to  Dining  Services  by 
Februarv  28. 


photo  by  J.  M.  Fragomcni 
Some  of  the  many  works  of  Henry  Salloch's  art  on  display  in  the  first  complete  showing.  In  the  O'Neill 
Literary  House  until  March  8th. 


College  Heights  Barber  Shop 

Open  Monday  thru  Saturday 
Close  to  Campus 

507  Washington  Avenue 

778-1097 


Scottie's  Shoe  Store 

Shoes  for  the 
entire  family 

307  High  Street 
Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

778-4944 


Larrimore's  Store 

Serving  breakfast 

subs  and  sandwiches 

Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 

Kingstown  Chicken 

778-6022  Chicken  Nuggets 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-15ai 
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Who  knows  what  creatures 
wallow  in  the  ooze  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Chesapeake? 


by  John  A.  Buettner 

Know  your  inland  waterways  and 
know  them  well,  for  who  can  imagine 
what  creatures  wallow  in  the  ooze  and 
slime  of  this  ancient  estuary,  or  what 
things  hide  in  the  lonely  and  little- 
frequented  coves  and  creeks  that  vein 
the  bay?  The  deepest  of  mysteries 
sometimes  lie  in  our  own,  familiar 
backyards.  During  an  early  summer 
evening,  on  the  calm  Chesapeake, 
with  iced  tea  in  hand,  nothing  could  be 
more...  unquieting.  As  old  don  Juan 
Matus  said  in  Carlos  Castaneda's 
Journey  to  Ixtlan,  "Weareip 
world,  you  know." 

It  was  exactly  on  sdpH  an  ea1< 
summer  evening  at  tHeonouth  of  thd 
gently  rolling  Chestfe/  River,  when 
some  residents  of  LoR'tJ'oint  on  Kent 
Island  had  a  glirnpsE«f  that  shadowy 
realm  of  marginahplieuDmena,  where 
dwell  the  unbelievii^s,  the  in- 
comprehMsibles,  the  anomalies  of 
our  worlOi  It  was  but  another  ap- 
pearance fef  Chessie  —  a  mysterious 
aquatic  creature  supposedly  haunting 
the  Chesapeake's  waters. 


On  May  31,  1982,  Mr.  Robert  Frew 
of  Kent  Island  shot  about  three 
minutes  of  film  with  a  video  camera 
of  an  as-of-yet  unidentified  creature 
swimming  near  his  shoreline.  "Mr. 
Frew  and  his  neighbors  described  the 
creature  as  being  as  round  as  a 
telephone  pole  with  an  obvious,  ellip- 
tical head,"  tells  a  Baltimore  Sun  ar- 
ticle on  the  incident. 

Studies  of  the  film  through_ 
technique  of  computer  enh^rtcement 
have  not  revealed  a  conclusive  iden- 
tification of  the  animal<  though  they 
^do  indicate  it  has  an  overall  lengtlLiif_^ 

Mut  35  feet  and  swims  from  JBi3e-to- 
sid^>v  Witnesses  /reported/  seeing 
^humps'an  its  backhand  estiniated  it  to 
le  about^a^foiW  wide.  The  Frews 
brieve  theji-^w  som«hing  very 
much^Qut  of  the  ordinary^  As  stated  in 
an  artifcte  from  Fat^  magazine  of 
April  1983/"'*ta_£aetfthe  thing  didn't 
look  like  anything  the  Frews  had  ever 
seen  before  and  they  had  observed  a 
variety  of  animals,  including  sea 
turtles,  sharks  and  otters,  in  the  bay." 


Since  the  results  of  the  testing  have 
been  inconclusive,  speculations 
abound  concerning  what  Chessie 
could  be.  But.  unlike  m^^natural 
phenomena,  Chessie  is  recflvligsfhe 
appropriate  scientific  atteijtfdg^d 
ving  of  all  the  my  -      ^ 

world.    Such    instil! 
Hopkins  App 
temational 
the     Nation! 
BaltinjAre's 
vestiga 
Project,  Sri 
the  Chesa 
Ches^^/Stl 

Ches: 
reporte 

throuOT 
popular 
creat 
Am 


come  from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

There  exist  many  theories  and 
speculations  at>out  such  creatures  as 
Chessie,  Nessie,  and  Champ.  Dismiss- 
ing such  reports  as  mere  tall  tales  is 
no  longer  valid  with  such  evidence  as 
holographs  and  honest  witnesses, 
vestigations  are  now  conducted 
sfeffins  researchers,  not  fanatics 
•ed  by  spectacular  hoaxes 


enomena, 
wn. 
ode  of  the  many 
nd  /  river  monsters 
e  w  irld.  The  most 
known  i; ,  of  course,  the 
if  Loch  lless.  Yet,  North 
,_as  sever  il  locations  from 
iodic  sigl  itings  of  strange 
swimmihg  animam  are  reported. 
They  include  Ogopj/go  of  Canada,  and 
the  most  con>mcing  reports  of 
erious  lake  creature 
supposedly  dwelling  in  Lake 
Champlain  of  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont. 

Though  some  reports  of  these 
creatures  are  tainted  with  the  sensa- 
tionalism of  the  occasionally  im- 
aginitive  press,  reports  and  sightings 
are  not  always  the  product  of  arising 
folklore,  but  run  back  into  the  legends 
of  native  American  Indians.  In  fact, 
reports    of    strange    lake    creatures 


heories  currently  irculating  in- 
clude the  possibilities  of  prehistoric 
"leftovers"  such  as  a  primitive 
relative  of  the  whale  called  the 
zeuglodon  or  the  plesiosaur,  a 
dinosaur  that  dwelled  in  water.  Both 
creatures  have  been  extinct  for  tens 
of  millions  of  years,  and  such  specula- 
tions might  seem  too  fantastic  until 
one  considers  that  in  1938  a 
prehistoric  fish  called  the  coelacanth, 
deemed  extinct  for  at  least  SO  million 
years,  was  hauled  up  by  fishermen  off 
the  coast  of  South  Africa.  Other  at- 
tempts at  explanations  include  the 
possibilities  of  giant  snakes  and  eels. 

As  of  yet,  no  positive  identification 
of  such  creatures  has  occurred  nor 
has  one  been  captured,  yet  reports 
continue  sporadically.  Chessie  and 
her  like  still  swim  in  seas  of  mystery, 
and,  perhaps,  its's  better  that  they  do, 
for  they  provide  that  necessary  boon 
to  man's  sense  of  wonder  —  that  need 
for  the  unknown. 


Kent  County  sirens  warn  against  more  than  fires 


by  Thomas  Schuster 

Included  among  the  most 
vivid  freshman  memories  of 
any  WC  student  is  the  distinct 
recollection  of  that  first  time 
they  heard  the  Chestertown 
fire  siren.  Most  students 
remember  exactly  where 
they  were  —  possibly  beginn- 
ing the  week's  reading  on  that 
fateful  Monday  night  -  when 
the  first  blast  struck  their 
eardrums.  Fire  was  the  last 
thing  on  most  of  their  minds. 
Most  peered  skyward  and  ex- 
pect to  see  the  fiery  paths  of 
SS-20's  screaming  through 
the  stratosphere  toward 
Baltimore  and  D.C. 

The  truth  is,  if  there  were 
Soviet  ballistic  missiles 
overhead  about  to  turn  places 
like  D.C.  and  Baltimore  into  a 
Capitalist  barbecue,  you 
would  hear  the  same  siren. 
Only,  in  Apocalyptic  situa- 
tions, it  %vould  emit  one  cons- 
tant three  minute  blast,  not 
the  high  to  low  wail  everyone 
is  so  accustomed  to  hearing 
when  a  fire  or  health 
emergency  arises. 

Altogether  there  are  seven 
emergency  sirens  in  Kent 
County  -  two  of  which  are  in 
Chestertown.  Originally  in- 
tailed  in  the  50's  and  60*s, 
their  primary  purpose  was  to 
alert  the  citizenry  to  "enemy 
attacks,  hurricanes,  and 
various  other  types  of  impen- 
ding  doom.  Fire  and 
emergency  medical  alert 
were  just  an  added  bonus  of 
having  ^uch  a  system  in 
place. 

Today,  people  tend  to 
associate  the  sirens  with  fire 
and  emergency  calls  only. 
The  possibility  of  a  civil 
defense  alert  doesn't  occur  to 
them.  Once  a  high  priority, 
civil  defense  preparation  — 


read  nuclear  war  survival  - 
has  ceased  to  be  a  viable  op- 
tion in  the  minds  of  most 
Americans.  In  the  50's,  the  at- 
titude people  held  about 
enemy  attack  was  to  grab  the 
kids  and  head  for  the  fallout 
shelter.  In  the  80's,  it's  bend 
over  and  kiss  it  goodbye. 

As  a  result  of  no  one  wan- 
ting to  spend  money  on  civil 
defense  in  recent  years,  the 
once  widespread  network  of 
sirens  and  shelters  that  once 
stretched  across  the  country 
have  been  either  dismantled, 
left  in  disrepair,  or  complete- 
ly forgotten.  This  is  why  the 
sirens  in  Kent  County  do  a 
wonderful  job  of  shocking  the 
hell  out  of  new  students  - 
most  have  never  heard  one 
before. 

Although  Kent  County  is 
one  of  the  few  places  to  have  a 
system  of  sirens  still 
operating,  civil  defense  of- 
ficials are  not  sure  if 
residents  here  would 
distinguish  the  signal  of  a  real 
emergency  —  the  three 
minute  continuous  blast  — 
from  the  normal  mode  they 
hear  almost  everyday.  Said 
Kent  County  civil  defense 
director  Bob  Rust,  "We 
hope." 

■The  possibility  of  confusion 
over  siren  signals  in  such  a 
situation  would  force  civil 
defense  workers  to  get  in- 
formation out  on  local  radio 
stations  and  scanners  as  well. 
Using  this  method,  "we  could 
just  about  hit  everyone  in  the 
county,"  said  Rust.  This 
method  was  tested  and  prov- 
ed sufficiently  effective  dur- 
ing Hurricane  Gloria  last 
year,  according  to  Rust,  even  ■ 
though  Gloria  didn't  prove  to 
be  much  of  a  threat. 
Kent  County's  civil  defense 


offices  are  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  courthouse  in 
downtown  Chestertown.  Since 
the  first  of  this  year,  what 
was  once  a  back-up  emergen- 
cy communications  center  to 
the  one  located  in  the 
Sheriff's  office  has  been  man- 
ned full-time  by  Rust  and  his 
staff.  They  have  taken  over 
much  of  the  emergency  fire 
and  medical  calls  in  the  coun- 
ty to  o'ieve  the  Sheriff's 
dispati-iier  who  was  often 
distracted  by  jail-related 
duties.  It  is  from  here,  in  the 
basement  of  the  courthouse, 
that  all  of  the  seven  county 
sirens  can  be  activated.  When 
an  emergency  arises  in  Rock 
Hall,  for  instance,  the  Rock 
Hall  siren  is  activated.  In  the 
event  of  a  county-wide  threat^ 
such  as  an  enemy  attack  or^ 


an  approaching  hurricane,  all 
sirens  would  be 
simultaneously  activated. 

These  radio-activated 
sirens  are  located  in  Ken- 
nedyville.  Galena,  Millington, 
Betterton,  and  Rock  Hall  in 
addition  to  the  two  in  Chester- 
town.  The  siren  that 
sometimes  disrupts  classes  in 
Bill  Smith,  rattles  windows  on 
campus,  and  aggravates 
hangovers  is  located  very 
plose  to  campus  —  directly 
behind  WC's  maintenance 
plant.  The  other  can  be  found 
downtown  at  the  firehouse. 

Believe  it  or  not,  two  sirens 
are  considered  necessary  as 
high  winds  or  loud  storms  can 
limit  the  range  of  only  one, 
according  to  Rust.  Tested 
every  Monday  night  at  8  p.m.. 


the  siren  loc  ed  next  to  the 
College  is  b;  cally  an  elec- 
trically driv  propellor  that 
forces  air  high  speed 
through  spi  al  ports  to 
create  the  jnd  that  is 
heard. 
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,,  ,  ^  .W,  Fnigomeni 

Dawn  Hilldebrandt,  manning  tlw  communicationa  contola  in  the  basement  of  the  Kent  County 
activates  the  Rock  Hall  civil  defense  siren  after  recehring  a  repdrt  of  a  medical  emergency 
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Overton  juggled  workload 
to  swim  with  varsity  team 


pholo  bv  J.M.  Fraeomeni 
Hhondie  Overton,  Washington  College'!  only  Senior  on  the  first  swim 
team    In   the    history   of   the    school,    has   something   to  smile  sweetly 

about.  Overton  domineted  in  her  races,  the  50  and  100-meter  freestyle, 

and  quelified  for  the  MAC'S  in  both  events. 


freestyle  and  9th  out  of  24 
swimmers  in  the  50-m 
freestyle.  Also  in  1986,  she 
established  a  personal  best  in 
the  200-m  freestyle.  Overton 
described  this  as  a  gratifying 
experience  since  she  is  a 
spHnt  swimmer. 

W.C.  Women's  swim  coach 
Dennis  Berry  addresses  an 
intangible  angle  of  Overton's 
success  at  W.C.  "Rhondie 
meant  a  lot  to  the  team.  She 
put  the  most  on  the  line."  Be- 
ing a  senior  entails  a  busy 
year  in  itself,  yet  Rhondie 
still  devoted  to  swimming  its 
due  share. 

At  the  outset  of  W.C.'s  first 
swim  season  she  seriously 
considered  skipping  her 
chance  at  making  history.  "I 
didn't  think  I  could  have  time 
for  it  all;  lifeguarding,  swim- 


ming, thesis.  I  didn't  want  to 
do  any  of  it  halfway,"  she 
commented. 

After  encouraging  advice, 
she  took  on  the  challenge. 
Said  Coach  Berry.  "She  show- 
ed the  underclassmen  how  to 
take  the  pressure  of 
academics  and  athletics,  and 
how  to  balance  them."  Coach 
Brian  Bishop  added,  "I  was 
impressed  with  Rhondie's 
ability  to  deal  with  pressure 
situations.  She  worked  hard 
and  set  an  excellent  exam- 
ple." 

One  of  the  best  swimmers 
and  sprinters  on  the  team, 
Rhondie  set  her  stamp  in  the 
waters  of  the  Casey  Swim 
Center.  Summed  up  Coach 
Bishop,  "She  was  a  coachable 
swimmer  and  we'll  miss 
her." 


Announcements 

To  placa  an  ad  In  th«  ELM  Clai*lflad>,  wrlio 
down  maiiaga  and  land  it  to  Sua  Da  Patquala 
or  Bill  Fauil  through  campua  mall,  or  placa 
iham  In  ELM  msirboiea  bafora  10:00  a.m. 
Wsdnaiday  mornine.  The  cost  i«  tJ.OO  for  the 
fiiit  itwoniy  wordt,  and  8  canta  tor  aach  addi- 
tional   word.    Plaasa    Includa    pByment   with 

HELP  WANTED:  Now  accepting  appllcstlona 
for  seaional  dock  mailar/dock  craw  at  local 
marina.  Power  and  tailing  yachta.  Calf  641- 
»n)9.  Sailing  Aaiociate*.  Inc  ,  P.O.  Boh  6. 
Gaorg«iown,  Md,,  21930. 

Spring  Br«ak  -  anyona  ataylng  who  could  pro- 
vide B  ride  to  and  from  (he  Wilmington  train 
notion  Wad.  morning,  plaaaa  cati  778-0B35  to 
tiBtocondlllona. 


Personals 


Wa    want    the    pengulnl    We    will    have    the 

panguini    Tha    ganguin    muat    dial    Kill    the 

pengulnl 

Bruce  Leon,  tomeone  hai  a  cruih  on  you, 

Aiianiion:  Anyone  ataying  here  over  Spring 

Biesk.  we  are  looking  to  have  a  good  time.  Oh 

E.T.  Communlam  is  allwa  &  well  at  W.C 

Ham  Inicknamelm  we  want  your  body. 

Siaughiartha  Pengulnl 

M.H.  -  ConBratulstJona  on  the  completion  of 

our  lavorite  publication.  How  la  the  wlew  from 

itis  top  of  Mount  Pegasus^  Smile,  you're  (real 

A.D.R. 


J.C.  Dodd 
Dist.  Co. 

fcaston,  Marylano 


by  Tina  Bnunbley 
The  W.C.  swim  team  has  a 
'deficit  to  fill.  Rhondie  Over- 
ton will  graduate  leaving 
behind  a  promising  team  that 
she  helped  get  on  its  feet. 

The  swim  team  at  W.C.  is 
only  one  year  old,  and  during 
this  year,  Overton  con- 
tributed her  fair  share  and 
more.  She  has  been  swimm- 
ing competively  since  she 
was  eight  years  old.  Six  of 
those  years  she  swam  year 
round. 

Swimming  mainly  the  50-m 
and  100-m  freestyle,  Overton 
excelled  in  Division  III  com- 
petition. Overton  qualified  for 
I  the  MAC'S  in  the  50-  and  100- 
meter  freestyle  and  at  the 
Maryland  State  champion- 
ships, she  placed  9th  out  of  22 
swimmers    in    the    100-m 


Sho'men 
fall  to  FaM; 

capture 
NCAA  bid 


by  John  Bodnar 

The  W.C.  hoopsters  paired 
off  against  Franklin  &  Mar- 
shall University  on  Thursday, 
February  20th  but  ended  a  25 
game  winning  streak  at 
home.  They  lost,  74-69,  in  the 
first  round  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Conference  playoffs. 

To  the  delight  of  the  crowd 
the  Sho'men  dominated  the 
first  half  as  they  jumped  out 
to  an  early  10  point  lead.  In 
the  second  half  nothing  seem- 
ed to  go  right  for  the 
Sho'men;  Franklin  &  Mar- 
shall was  devastating, 
shooting  from  the  floor.  W.C. 
fought  back  late  in  the  second 
half  but  couldn't  pull  a  vic- 
tory out  of  the  bag. 

Though  the  Sho'men  were 
eliminated  from  the  M.A.C. 
playoffs  they  did  receive  a  bid 
for  the  N.C.A.A.  Division  III 
championship  tournament. 
The  Sho'men  square  off 
against  Susquehanna  on  Fri- 
day, February  28th,  (7:30)  at 
Franklin  &  Marshall  Univer- 
sity in  Lancaster,  PA. 

ptiotocourteiy  of  public  relalmn 

George  Roberts  goes  up  for  two  vs.  Franltlin  and  IMarshall  during  the  tension-filled  first  round  of  the  MAC 
playoffs.  The  Sho  men  painfully  dropped  to  F'M's  consistent  hoopsters,  74-«9. 


Next  week: 

Look  for  the  ELM's  special  8-page 
LACROSSE  '86  supplement. 
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School  of  Athens  changes  over  the  years 


At  one  time  the  mere  men- 
tion of  a  school  located  in 
Athens  made  cultured  men 
smile  with  delight.  For  it  was 
at  Athens,  over  two  thousand 
years  ago,  that  the  great 
Greek  philosopher,  Plato, 
founded  his  Academy,  a 
school  renowned  to  this  day 
for  its'  academic  excellence. 

Ironically,  the  University  of 
Georgia,  a  school  also  located 
in  Athens  (Athens,  Georgia), 
lost  a  court  case  in  Atlanta 
last  week,  which  will  live  for 
years  to  come  as  an  utter 
disgrace  to  higher  education. 

The  case  against  the 
University  was  brought  by 
the  school's  former  coor- 
dinator of  the  remedial 
English  program,  Jan  Kemp. 
The  remedial  program,  ac- 
cording to  a  Sports 
Illustrated  article,  was  set 
up  primarily  as  a  "well  inten- 
tloned  outgrowth  of  af- 
firmative action  policies 
designed  to  make  a  university 
education  available  to 
students  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds."  SI  went  on  to 
say  that  "athletes  comprise 
17%  of  the  program's  current 
enrollment  of  about  335 
students."  The  courses  are 
non  credit  and  are  "designed 
to  teach  basic  skills" 
(reading,  writing)  to  students 
who  are,  in  some  cases,  func- 
tionally illiterate. 

Kemp  claims  that  she  ran 
into  trouble  with  the  program 
when  she  wanted  to  fail 
several  athletes  who  were  not 


playing  the  field 

l3y    jack  gilden 


completing  the  course  re- 
quirements. She  says  that  she 
was  demoted  and  then  fired 
for  speaking  out  against  the 
preferential  academic  treat- 
ment toward  athletes. 

After  her  release  from  the 
staff  at  UGA,  Kemp  became 
very  depressed.  She  attemp- 
ted suicide  twice,  and  then 
decided  to  take  the  University 
to  court.  As  is  well  known  by 
now  she  won  the  case,  and,  as 
a  result,  an  unprecedented  2.5 
million  dollars. 

While  the  case  may  be  settl- 
ed for  now,  (appeals  are  on 
the  way)  the  questions  are 
Just  beginning.  Is  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  case  an 
isolated  incident  of  abuse?, 
was  the  amount  awarded  to 
Kemp  excessive?,  and  final- 
ly, are  the  universities  in  fact 
abusing  the  athletes  at  all? 

Hale  Almand,  an  attorney 
for  the  defense,  offered  an 
answer  to  the  last  question  in 
his  opening  argument.  He 
claimed  that  the  universities 
were  helping  the  athlete: 
"We  may  not  make  a  univer- 
sity student  out  of  him,"  he 
said,  "but  if  we  can  teach  him 
to  read  and  write,  maybe  he 
can  work  at  the  post  office 
rather  than  as  a  garbage  man 


when  he  gets  through  with  his 
athletic  career." 

Hales'  comments  were  not 
only  condescending,  but  they 
were  also  indicative  of  the 
problem.  Noone  cares 
whether  or  not  the  young  men 
are  (or  ever  will  be)  "univer- 
sity students,"  just  so  long  as 
they  can  win.  Along  the  way 
the  situation  is  rationalized 
by  assuming  that  some  jocks 
will  learn  a  little  something 
while  in  school. 

If    an    athlete,    who    has 
^^ademic  trouble  from  the 


start,  is  going  to  pick  up 
something  at  college,  then 
presumably  he  will  do  so 
through  osmosis.  Com- 
petitors at  the  top  level  travel 
constantly  during  the  season. 
Training  is  a  year  long  ex- 
perience. How,  then,  is  the 
athlete  supposed  to  give  pro- 
per attention  to  his  studies 
when  he  is  expected  to  keep  a 
physically  and  emotionally 
draining  pace? 

The  sad  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  a  good  many  of  these 
students  would  not  be  allowed 
into  the  institutions  they  at- 
tend if  it  were  not  for  their 
physical  abilities.  Athletes 
make  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  for  the  schools  they 
represent,  and  therefore  the 
universities    go    to    great 


lengths  to  bait  them, 
regardless  of  the  young 
man's  ability,  or  lack  there 
of,  in  the  classroom.  Perhaps 
the  jury  was  justified  in  awar- 
ding Kemp  such  an  enormous 
amount.  If  money  is  the  im- 
petous  for  the  university 
abusing  the  athlete,  then 
perhaps  the  loss  of  money  will 
end  that  abuse. 

But  alas  baiting  young  boys 
with  false  promises  is  nothing 
new  to  educators,  that  goes 
all  the  way  back  to  Socrates 
(Alcibiades  in  the  Sym- 
posium), Plato's  teacher.  The 
difference  is  in  those  days 
corrupting  the  youth  carried 
a  much  stiffer  penalty  than  a 
mere  2.5  million  dollars.  Just 
ask  Socrates. 


Scheduling  problems  encountered 


(continued  from  page  1) 
Booster  Club  had  waited  a 
few  minutes  before  letting 
their  people  in,  and  if  those 
people  who  came  in  had  ap- 
preciated the  culture  and 
entertainment  La  Tuna  of- 
fered, instead  of  being  as 
rude  as  they  were.  (We  refer 
to  the  people  who  were  yelling 
"Polka"  and  generally  trying 
to  interrupt  the  per- 
formance). 

While  we  realize  that,  in 
their  eyes,  the  Booster  Club 
has  as  much  right  to  use  the 
Student  Center  as  the  Spanish 
Club,  we  think  that  several 
mistakes    were    made    that 


complicated  matters  for 
everyone  involved. 

First,  the  Spanish  Club  had 
the  Student  Center  booked 
well  in  advance  of  the  Booster 
Club.  The  Spanish  Club  is  also 
a  student  organization,  and 
was  sponsoring  an  event  that 
was  open  to  the  public. 

The  Booster  Club  is  not  a 
student  organization, 
although  it  does  raise  money 
for  the  Washington  College 
Athletic  Teams.  They  were 
charging  admission  to  the 
Student  Center. 

Our  quarrel  finally  rests 
with    the    Coffee    House 


management.  We  felt  that 
they  should  have  considered 
the  Spanish  Club  before 
allowing  the  Booster  Club  to 
cut  La  Tuna's  presentation 
short. 

Thank  you, 


Lynn  Burris 
Aina  Carlsson 
Stephen  Corrado 
Don  Duhadaway 
Susan  M.  KoUs 
Rina  Nielson 
Michelle  Royal 
Allyson  M.  Tunney 
Jennifer  Vaughan 


AMBROSIA 

107  Cross  Street 
778-0055 


Tuna  Salad 

2.25 

Corned  Beef 

2.95 

Smithfield  Ham 

4.25 


Deli 


Sandwiches 

Egg  Salad 

2.25 

Roast  Beef 

2.95 

Smoked  Turkey 

3.50 


Caterers 


Party  Shop 


Chicken  Salad 

2.50 

Turkey 

2.75 

Pastrami 

2.95 


Country  Pate  on  Croissand  2.60 
Bagel  w/Cream  Cheese  &  Lo)d.95 
Hot  Roast  Beef  w/Melted  Havarti 
Hot  Pastrami  w/Melted  Provolone 
Hot  Corned  Beef  w/Melted  Swiss 
3.10 

Rye,  White,  Whole  Wheat,  Pumpernickel,  Kaiser  Roil 
Croissant  .30  extra 

All  sandwiches  come  with  chips. 
Cheese  .25  extra 


SALADS 

1/2  PT. 

1  PT.        1  QT. 

Chicken  Salad 

3.00 

5.95          11.50 

Pasta  Salad 

1.55 

3.00            5.95 

Egg  Salad 

2.50 

4.95            9.75 

Tuna  Salad 

3.25 

6.25          12.00 

Potato  Salad 

1.60 

3.10           6.00 

Cole  Slaw 

1.60 

3.10           6.00 

Garden  &  Chefs  Salads              M. 

arket  Price 

SOUPS 

QUICHE 

DESSERTS 

All  of  our  soups,  quiches,  and  desserts  are  homemade 
and  change  daily,  call  for  the  latest! 


WE  ALSO  CARRY  DOMESTIC  &  IMPORTED  CHEESES, 
PATES,  WINES  AND  BEER. 


CALL  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  OUR  FREE  DELIVERY  SERVICE. 
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Students  discuss 
apartheid,divestiture 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 
First  it  was  tlie  alcohol 
policy,  then  it  was  washers 
and  dryers.  Today,  the  con- 
troversial issue  is  South 
African  apartheid.  Students 
for  a  Better  World  held  an 
open  debate  in  the  Coffee 
House  to  survey  student  opi- 
nion on  campus. 

Monty  Bourjeily,  president 
of  the  Young  Republicans, 
opened  the  meeting  arguing 
for  slow  divestment,  claiming 
rapid  total  divestment  would 
harm  both  the  oppressed 
blacks  in  South  Africa  as  well 
as  American  business  in- 
terests. Bourjeily  appealed: 
"We  must  protect  the  people 
of  South  Africa  from  dispari- 
ty caused  by  governmental 
collapse  and  totalitarianism 
from  the  guaranteed  Soviet 
intrusion,  if  the  current 
government  falls. " 

President  of  Students  for  a 
Better  World,  John  Cumm- 
ings  proposed  immediate 
changes  and  student  action  to 
support  the  blacks.  "They 
want  change  now!  Slow 
change  just  won't  wash.  Peo- 
ple are  forgetting  what  this 
country  is  supposed  to  stand 
for  —  and  I'm  not  sure  if  it 
does  anymore ! " 

Emotional  discussion  en- 
sued among  the  50  students  in 
the  audience  after  the  in- 
formal presentations. 
Although  some  attempt  was 
made  to  brainstorm  ways  to 


further  promote  student 
awareness  and  involvement 
in  the  issue  on  campus,  the 
meeting  remained  an  argu- 
ment of  theories  and  political 
philosophies. 

More  than  once,  references 
were  made  to  Washington 
College's  own  involvement 
with  companies  doing 
business  in  South  Africa.  Cur- 
rently, WC  invests  in  seven 
corporations  with  South 
African  ties;  I.B.M.,  General 
Motors,  General  Electric, 
American  Cyanamid,  Mon- 
santo, Marsh  &  McLennan, 
and  Minnesota  IVlining  & 
Manufacturing  (3M).  The  col- 
lege does  not,  however,  have 
any  holdings  with  financial 
institutions  doing  business 
with  South  Africa. 

The  Sullivan  Principles  was 
another  topic  often  mention- 
ed. The  principles  were 
designed  by  Reverend  Leon 
Sullivan  in  1977  to  provide  a 
"code  of  ethics"  for 
businesses  when  investing 
stocks. 

The  general  guidelines  in 
the  most  recent  update  of  the 
Sullivan  Principles  are  as 
follows:  nonsegregation  of 
the  races  in  all  eating,  com- 
fort, and  work  facilities; 
equal  and  fair  employment 
practices  for  all  employees; 
equal  pay  for  all  employees 
doing  equal  or  comparable 
work  for  the  same  period  of 
(continued  on  page  4) 


photo  by  Stephanie  Milton 


On*  of  those  dayal  Washington  center  Andy  Bauer  has  his  shot  blocked 
by  a  Susquehanna  defender  in  the  first  round  of  the  NCAA  Division  HI 
playoffs.  All  the  Sho'men  took  it  on  the  chin  last  Friday  evening  in  what 
became  e  78-73  defeat.  The  Sho'men  bounced  back  in  the  consolation 
game  the  next  day  by  defeating  Scranton  94-78,  to  end  the  season  on  a 
^positive  note  with  a  20-6  record. 


Drastic  cuts 
proposed  in 
financial  aid 


by  Bonnie  Vansant 

Gramm/Rudman/HoUings 
proposes  significant  reduc- 
tions, in  the  form  of  rescis- 
sions and  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  changes,  for  the 
academic  year  beginning  Ju- 
ly 1,1986. 

The  specific  changes  that 
would  affect  our  student  body 
are  mainly  within  the  GSL 
program.  The  February  1, 
1986  sequestration  order  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  taking  affect 
on  March  1,  1986,  for  GSL's 
made  on  or  after  this  date, 
are  as  follows : 

a)  The  5%  origination  fee 
paid  by  the  student  will  be  in- 
creased by  5.5% 

b)  On  loans  issued  between 
3/1/86  and  9/30/86  the  special 
allowance  paid  to  lenders  will 
be  decreased  from  3.5%  to 
3.1%.  Even  though  students 
will  be  required  to  contribute 
more  for  the  priviledge  of 
borrowing,  this  change  alone 
should  not  discourage 
students  from  borrowing. 
Students  are  currently  paying 
approximately  $125.00  up 
front  ($2500  GSL).  After 
3/1/86  it  would  be  approx- 
imately $137.50.  The  Finan- 
cial Aid  Office  will  be  con- 
tacting major  lenders  who 
service  W.C.  students  to  ol)- 
tain  feedback  on  their  GSL 
services/lending  policies  due 

(continued  on  page  4) 


Art  studio  has  fallen  into  state  of  disrepair 


by  Jeremiah  Foster 
On  the  fringe  of  campus,  the  art 
department  is  creating  a  cultural 
watershed.  From  the  McAlpin  studio 
comes  student  work  in  various  media, 
exhibitions  from  diverse  cultural  set- 
tings, and  a  sense  of  anonimity  and 
isolation.  The  studio  is  in  disrepair  - 
there  are  crowded  working  condi- 
tions, and  a  lack  of  campus  support. 
"The  art  department  has  been  a  po- 
tent force  in  this  conununity  and  can 
only  remain  so  with  the  proper 
facilities,"  according  to  Chas  Foster, 
art  student. 

The  art  department  has  seen  an  in- 
crease of  intended  majors  over  the 
past  three  years.  For  '86  it  is  in  the  top 
43%  of  all  the  intended  majors. 
Recently  there  has  hardly  been 
enough  room  for  some  of  the  drawing 
classes.  Last  semester  the  beginning 
drawing  class  had  a  first-day  class 


size  of  twenty-four.  Certain  courses 
can't  be  taught  concurrently  with 
others  t)ecause  the  space  required  is 
more  than  what  exists. 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  using  the  art 
building.  Often  there  are  people  at  the 
art  house  until  one  or  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, working  on  their  portfolios  or  an 
exhibition. 

Space  is  not  the  only  problem.  The 
Maintenance  department  is  working 
on  fixing  a  hole  in  the  root  of  the  prin- 
ting building  through  which  one  could 
see  the  sky.  This  gaping  hole 
destroyed  an  $800  tablesaw  by  letting 
in  the  rain.  The  printing  building  is 
also  in  terrible  disrepair.  The  floors 
are  warped,  and  "there  is  no  sense  in 
buying  new  equipment  if  it  will  only 
get  ruined,"  said  Art  Department 
Chairman  Sue  Tessem.  "I  think  it's 
terrible  that  a  litwral  arts  college 


should     have     such     inadequate 
facilities,"  said  Foster. 

There  is  a  move  to  build  a  new  art 
building  inside  the  existing  structure 
of  the  old  boiler  building.  President 
Cater  made  the  proposal  over  two 
years  ago  but  the  project  has  been 
side-tracked  since  it  is  the  least 
preferred  of  the  new  buildings  to  be 
buUt. 

"The  present  administration  is  a 
much  better  one  in  terms  of  a  working 
cooperation  with  the  art  depart- 
ment," said  Tessem.  "There  has  been 
a  difference  of  night  and  day,"  said 
drawing  instructor  William  Andrews. 

Last  year  there  actually  was  a  set  of 
floor  plans  and  even  mechanical 
drawings  for  the  new  art  house  that 
were  scrapped  tiecause  of  the  school's 
desire  to  use  only  one  architect 
campus-wide. 


Now  it  appears  that  Dunning  will  be 
designed  by  a  different  architect  so 
the  idea  of  a  single  architect  has  been 
aborted.  The  plans  may  eventually  be 
reinvigorated. 

Aside  from  the  less  than  perfect 
conditions,  there  has  been  tremen- 
dous enthusiasm  for  the  arts  and  a 
proliferation  of  student  work  and 
stimulating  exhibitions.  The 
Maryland  sculpture  exhibition  and 
the  Henry  Salloch  exhibition  were 
both  well  attended  and  appreciated. 
There  also  has  been  an  additional  ex- 
hibition this  year  of  student  work  at 
the  dean's  list  party. 

Presently,  the  art  department  is 
working  with  one  of  the  most  advanc- 
ed small  computers  in  the  graphics 
field;  Mr.  Andrews  is  looking  for  a 
way  to  incorporate  it  into  the 
classroom. 
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Opinion 


editorial 


Responsible  action 

I  must  say  I  am  delighted  to  see  students  of  such  political 
diversity  coming  together  to  discuss  an  issue  of  global  con- 
cern. More  than  fifty  students  and  the  Dean  of  the  College 
showed  up  for  the  debate  on  Apartheid  in  South  Africa  last 
Tuesday  night.  Such  student  activism  is  usually  reserved  for 
alcoholic  endeavors. 

My  approval  ends  with  the  approach  decided  upon  by  the  au- 
dience that  night.  The  Students  for  a  Better  World  voted  to 
petition  the  college  administration  and  demand  immediate 
removal  of  all  funds  now  invested  in  companies  presently  do- 
ing business  in  South  Africa.  I  attended  the  meeting  because  I 
am  truly  concerned  for  the  oppressed  blacks,  but  I  was  clearly 
In  the  minority  when  I  opposed  such  an  action. 

Rapid  change  like  total  immediate  divestment  will  only  fur- 
ther destabilize  the  already  tottering  South  African  govern- 
ment, perhaps  creating  worse  bloodshed  and  chaos  than  is  im- 
minent already.  Rapid  change  will  also  harm  American 
businesses;  not  only  in  terms  of  profits,  but  by  removing  our 
companies,  we  will  remove  the  only  direct  source  of  influence 
the  IJnited  States  has  over  the  South  Africans. 

I  oppose  rapid  action  on  our  campus  —  also  suggested  by  the 
Students  for  a  Better  World.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  better 
inform  students  about  the  issue;  a  friendly  coalition  of  the 
Young  Republicans  and  the  Students  for  a  Better  World  could 
undertake  such  a  campaign.  The  student  body  should  be  polled 
to  discover  how  they  really  feel.  Most  people  at  the  meeting 
totally  ignored  any  dissenters  to  their  ideology.  I  don't  feel  the 
club  has  any  right  to  demand  anything  from  the  administra- 
tion, allegedly  representing  "the  students'  wishes"  without 
fairly  surveying  their  true  opinions. 

Dozens  of  colleges  across  the  country  have  found  alter- 
natives to  express  their  concern  for  the  situation,  without  tak- 
ing any  rash  actions.  For  instance,  why  not  join  the  South 
African  Education  Program,  offering  scholarships  to  black 
South  African  students  to  study  here  in  the  United  States? 
(such  a  suggestion  was  made,  in  fact,  at  the  meeting  and  no 
one  even  bothered  to  comment).  The  United  States-South 
African  Leader  Exchange  Program  sponsors  intercontinental 
exchanges  of  professionals  in  journalism,  labor,  education,  ur- 
ban development,  and  the  ministry.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Washington  College  can't  try  to  promote  peace  responsibly  as 
these  organization  do. 

The  Students  for  a  Better  World  obviously  care  about  the 
human  suffering  taking  place  in  South  Africa,  but  they  aren't 
being  realistic  in  their  demands.  With  more  time,  organization 
and  ye^/dmate  support  from  the  students  themselves,  certain- 
ly the  Students  for  a  Better  World  could  think  of  some  better 
ways  to  express  their  disapproval  of  apartheid. 

-A .  P. 

Editor's  Notes 

There  will  be  no  Washington  College  Elm  published  next  Fri- 
day, March  14  due  to  Spring  Break.  The  Elm  will  resume 
publication  on  Friday,  March  21. 

Editor  Position  Open 
Applications  are  currently  being  accepted  for  the  position  of 
Elm  editor  for  the  1986-87  academic  year.  If  you  are  interested 
in  applying,  call  Sue  DePasquale,  ext.  321  or  see  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Publications. 
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Letters  to  the  editor 

Boosters  respond  to  letter 


This  letter  is  partly  in 
response  to  the  letter  to  the 
editor  in  the  February  28 
issue.  The  Basketball  Booster 
Club  has  just  completed  its 
first  full  year  of  being  in  ex- 
istence, with  over  225  dues- 
paying  members,  among 
them  townspeople,  alumni, 
faculty,  team  families  and 
other  tans.  Besides  increas- 
ing spectator  attendance  and 
enthusiasm  at  games,  we 
hosted  six  parties  following 
home  games,  free  to  all  club 
members,  and  a  party  follow- 
ing the  MAC  play-off  game. 
All  were  open  to  anyone.  In 
addition,  we  made  a  contribu- 
tion of  $750  to  be  used  to 
benefit  the  basketball  pro- 
gram now  and  in  the  future. 
We  are  proud  of  our  ac- 
complishments and  the  sup- 
port they  have  generated  for 
both  athletics  and  the  college 
as  a  whole.  Our  success  was 
aided  by  the  first  20-win 
season  since  1924-25.  We  ex- 
tended appreciation  to  all 
those  who  were  part  of  our  ef- 
forts this  year,  congratula- 
tions to  the  team,  managers, 
and  coaches,  and  best  wishes 
to  seniors  Kurt  Keller  and 
George  Roberts. 

When  an  MAC  play-off 
game  was  just  a  remote 
possibility,  we  began  making 
tentative  plans  for  a  party 
that  evening.  The  Alumni 
House  and  Hynson  Lounge 
were  previously  booked; 
therefore,  we  went  through 
Student  Affairs,  the  S.G.A. 
and  Student  Center  manage- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  use  of 
the  Student  Center  for  oar 
function.  At  no  time  were  we 
informed  that  another  group 
had  already  reserved  the 
room  tor  the  same  evening. 
Had   we    known,    we    would 


have  made  off-campus  ar- 
rangements as  we  did  on  one 
other  occasion. 

Along  with  Food  Service 
and  Student  Center  represen- 
tatives, we  arranged  to  set  up 
our  buttet  at  half-time.  A 
number  of  us  arrived  at  the 
entrance  doors  with  various 
trays  and  bowls  in  hand  only 
to  find  our  first  indication 
that  the  Student  Center  was 
already  in  use.  At  that  time 
we  were  assured  by  Student 
Center  management  that  the 
La  Tuna  concert  was  to  end  at 
9:00.  When  we  returned 
following  the  game,  a  large 
group  of  us  waited  in  the  hall 
until  almost  9:20  while  La 
Tuna  played  at  least  three 
more  songs  and  people  danc- 
ed. At  9:20  we  were  told  by 
Student  Center  management 
to  begin  charging  admission 
to  anyone  entering  from  that 
time  on,  to  allow  our  group  to 
enter,  and  to  begin  setting  up 
our  food.  (Those  tew  students 
who  indicated  they  only  came 
to  hear  the  remainder  of  the 
concert  were  allowed  to  go  in 
without  paying.)  We  felt  that 
the  20-minute  wait  showed 
tolerance  on  our  part  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  many  of 
our  members  had  a  long  drive 
awaiting  them  later  that 
evening,  and  a  number  of  peo- 
ple left  rather  than  wait  an  in- 
definite amount  of  time.  The 
$2.00  fee  for  the  evening  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  S.G.A. 
representatives,  the  party 
was  open  to  anyone,  and  it  in- 
cluded unlimited  food  and 
Ijeverage  tor  three  hours. 

We  apologize  tor  any  who 
may  have  been  disruptive 
frorp  among  the  more  than 
180  who  attended  our  Booster 
Club  party.  Those  of  us  who 
were  checking  I.D.'s  at  the 
door  or  who  were  setting  up 


the  food  were  not  aware  of  any 
disturbance  and  only  observ- 
ed our  group  quietly  standing 
in  the  back  by  the  bar, 
waiting  for  the  concert  to  end. 

As  it  turned  out,  a  number  of 
La  Tuna's  followers  paid  the 
$2.00  and  stayed  on  to  enjoy 
the  evening  with  us  after  the 
concert  ended  at  9 :  40.  In  addi- 
tion, quite  a  few  W.C. 
students  also  attended  our 
function. 

The  Booster  Club  is  anxious 
to  have  an  even  more  suc- 
cessful year  during  the  next 
basketball  season.  We  will 
work  to  increase  student  at- 
tendance at  games  and  stu- 
dent participation  in  our 
organization. 

Wayne  Spurrier  '84 
Betty  Drew  '74  '78 
Scott  Spurrier '84 
Karen  Barrel!  '66 
Officers 


CORRECTIONS 

In  last  week's  issue  of  The 
Elm,  February  28,  Roger 
Mudd  was  mistakenly  titled 
chairman  of  the  Campaign 
for  Excellence  in  the  article, 
"Mudd  anchors  Campaign  for 
Excellence."  Mudd  is  the  an- 
chorman tor  the  Campaign. 
The  chairmanship  is  shared 
by  Alonzo  Decker  and  James 
Price  and  Louis  Goldstein  is 
honorary  chairman. 

Secondly,  in  the  page  1  arti- 
cle concerning  tuition  and 
salary  increases,  a  headline 
mistakenly  noted  that  staff 
and  faculty  will  get  an  8% 
across-the-board  salary  in- 
crease. In  tact,  the  increase 
will  not  be  provided  across- 
the-board. 

The  Elm  regrets  the  errors. 
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Senior  obligation  equivalent  to  extra  class  for  profs 


Four  short  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to 
Washington  College,  I  met  many  seniors  facing 
(and  dreading)  the  infamous  "senior  obliga- 
tion." What  exactly  was  entailed  in  fulfilling  this 
senior  obligation  I  would  soon  find  out,  and  I  am 
now  struggling  with  my  own  senior  thesis.  A 
senior    obligation    is    an    excellent    way    to 


"It's  high  time  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due. " 


culminate  four  years  of  acquired  linowledge  and 
skills.  I  believe  Washington  College  students  are 
better  for  it.  However,  the  administration  of  the 
requirement  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 

Preparing  for  and  completing  a  senior  obliga- 
tion requires  many  hours  of  work  by  the  student. 


Linda  Kennedy 


This  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  work 
necessary  for  a  full  course  load.  Writing  one 
chapter  of  your  thesis  may  demand  research 
equal  to  a  term  paper  for  one  class  (or  perhaps 
more).  Studying  for  the  specialization  portion  of 
comprehensives  may  require  reading  aiid 
reviewing  books  equal  to  that  in  one's  major 
class.  All  of  this  work  for  what,  one  may  ask?  No 
academic  credit  and  a  diploma  in  a  language 
most  of  the  graduating  class  cannot  read.  Wow. 
Requiring  a  senior  obligation  of  students  is 
equivalent  to  requiring  professors  to  teach  an  ex- 
tra class  (grade  exams  and  papers,  take  atten- 
dance, assign  readings,  etc. )  without  additional 
pay.  Not  only  is  this  unfair,  it  is  also  illogical 
(and  highly  unlikely). 


The  latest  det>ate  over  academic  credit  may 
stem  partly  from  the  inequities  already  in  the 
system.  All  departments  on  this  campus  handle 
the  senior  obligation  differently,  and  it  is  granted 
that  each  field  of  study  demands  different 
culminating  projects.  However,  some  depart- 
ments appear  to  have  set  up  classes  (required 
during  the  senior  year)  that  grant  academic 
credit  while  supervising  work  on  the  obligation. 
Why  are  certain  students  privileged  in  this  sense 
and  not  others?  I,  unfortunately,  cannot  answer 
that  question. 

What,  then,  is  to  t>e  done  about  all  of  this?  The 
question  of  academic  credit  is  being  researched 
and  del>ated  by  the  Academic  Council  this 
semester,  but  this  is  only  the  t>eginnir.g. 
Washington  College  has  a  tradition  of  placing 
high  demands  upon  its  students  and  the  senior 
obligation  is  the  pinnacle.  But  it  is  high  time  to 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due:  in  the  classroom 
and  on  the  transcript. 


ISSUE: 


Should  seniors  receive  academic  credit 
for  fulfilling  their  senior  obligations? 


by  Sarah  Letaw 


Duncan  Wells 
Salisbury,  Md. 
Senior 


Frank  Donini 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Senior 


Claire  Yaniga 
Pearl  River,  NY 
Junior    * 


Maggie  Brickley 
New  Hampshire 
Junior 


Neal  Boialton 
Columbia,  Md. 
Freshman 


Yes,  because  seniors  No,  I  don't  think  they 
spend  more  time  for  their  should.  There  are  in- 
senior  obligations  than  on    consistencies  in  quality  of 


some  of  the  courses  they 
are  taking  for  credit. 


work;  quality,  though, 
should  influence  whether 
you  graduate  with  honors 
or  not. 


Credit  should  be  given 
for  the  senior  obligation 
provided  the  student  car- 
ries a  full  course  load  and 
that  the  thesis  is  not 
regarded  as  a  course. 


Yes.  Most  schools  offer 
it  either  as  a  fourth  course 
or  extra  credit  —  there's 
an  enormous  amount  of 
work  involved. 


Credit  should  be  award- 
ed as  a  way  to  foster  any 
experience  outside  of  a 
classroom. 


Four-hour  courses  actually  require  only  three  hours 


At  the  end  of  Hitchcock's  "The  Thirty-Nine- 
Steps"  Mr.  Memory  is  asked  by  the  hero  to 
remember  the  thirty-nine  steps.  If  he  remembers 
them  he'll  get  shot  by  the  villain,  a  member  of  the 
spy-ring  called  the  thirty-nine  steps.  If  he  doesn't 
remember  them,  he'll  betray  his  profession.  He 
remembers  them.  He  gets  shot. 

The  Ehn  asked  me  to  tell  the  truth  about  giving 
credit  for  the  senior  obligation.  Here  it  is. 

Four-hour  courses  are  hard  to  define.  I've  never 
taken  one.  I  may  never  have  given  one.  Most 
Washington  College  courses  meet  no  longer  than 
the  stanard  three-hour  course;  most  required  no 
more  work  than  the  standard  three-hour  course. 
And  yet  they're  four-hour  courses,  which  means 
that  Washington  College  students  only  have  to  take 
thirty-two  of  them  to  graduate. 


R.C.  De  Prospo 


The  moral  to  me  is  that  Washington  College 
students  are  not  overworked.  When  I'm  convinced 
that  they  are  overworked,  either  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  way  to  guarantee  that  the  present  four- 
hour  courses  are  33%  more  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  than  the  standard  three-hour  course,  or 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  graduation  require- 
ment demanding  the  completion  of  more  (three- 
nour)  courses  -  say  thirty-six  -  then  I'll  consider 


giving  credit  for  the  senior  obligation,  or  maybe 
even  doing  away  with  it  entirely. 


"The  moral  to  me  is  that  WC 
students  aren't  overworked." 


The  senior  obligation  continues  to  threaten  to 
degenerate  into  a  nuisance.  It's  always  liable  to 
turn  into  a  sham.  I'd  rather  risk  having  the  senior 
obligation  become  both  than  have  it  eat  into 
courses,  which  are  I  think  a  lot  less  likely  to  turn  in- 
to either. 

That's  the  truth.  Now  it's  time  to  duck. 
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Resource  Center  drawings  made 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 

Preliminary  drawings  for  the  Academic 
Resource  Center  are  on  display  in  the 
library  and  the  faculty  lounge  tor  students 
and  faculty  members  to  review,  said  Gene 
Hessey,  vice  president  for  finance. 

Currently,  the  building  will  contain  the 
Student  Affairs  Office,  Admissions  Office, 
writing  lab,  learning  skills  lab  (to  include 
computers  and  the  language  lab)  college 
post  office,  seminar  rooms  and  a  forum  for 
lectures  and  audio-visual  presentations. 
The  Center  will  be  located  between  the  Fine 
Arts  Center  and  Hodson  Hall.  Chestertown 
officials  have  agreed  to  close  Gibson 
Avenue. 


In  a  recent  review  of  the  schematic  draw- 
ings, faculty  members  commented  on  the 
roof  design  and  the  pedestrian  traffic  flow 
that  would  result  from  placing  the  Student 
Affairs  Office  next  to  the  Admissions  Of- 
fice, said  Hessey.  Responses  from  the  cam- 
pus community  will  be  addressed  by  the  ar- 
chitectural firm  of  Geddes,  Brecher,  Quails 
and  Cunningham  to  revise  the  sketches. 

"These  are  the  first  visual  sketches  —  the 
final  building  could  be  very  different,"  said 
the  Vice  President. 

Arena  and  Company  are  updating  the 
cost  estimates  for  construction,  which  are 
in  the  area  of  $2  million.  Ground  breaking  is 
tentatively  set  for  next  fall. 


in  brief 


Intramurals 

The  Water  Basketball 
League  splashed  through  its 
second  set  of  games  last 
weekend.  Games  begin  at 
7:00  on  Sunday  and  Monday 
evenings  at  the  Casey  Swim 
Center. 

This  Week's  Standings : 
Oft-Sho'men  2-0 

Big  A's  2-0 

F-Tubes  1-1 

Terminators  1-1 

Waterbugs  1-1 

Scribblers  1-2 

Mud  Monkeys  0-1 

Irish  Armada  0-2 


Blood  drive 

Delta  Pi  Omega  (DPO)  and 
the  sophomore  class  will  be 
sponsoring  the  annual  Spring 
Red  Cross  Blood  Drive  this 
year.  It's  time  to  start  think- 


ing about  donating  because 
the  blood  drive  takes  place  on 
March  20  from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.,  on  the  Thursday  after 
Spring  Break. 

Sophie  time 

The  Sophie  Kerr  Prize  is 
awarded  at  commencement 
to  the  senior  deemed  by  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Committee  to 
have  "the  best  ability  and 
promise  for  future  fulfillment 
in  the  field  of  literary 
endeavor."  Students  wishing 
to  submit  samples  of  their 
writing  are  invited  to  do  so. 
All  submissions  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  by 
the  last  day  of  classes  and 
may  be  brought  to  the  office 
of  the  Chairman  of  the 
English  department  for  con- 
venience and  safe-keeping. 
Manuscripts  will  be  returned 
to  their  owners  after  com- 
mencement. All  graduating 
seniors  are  eligible  recipients 
of  the  award. 


Biology's  Dr.  Gwynn  retiring 
after  23  years  at  WC 


by  Margaret  Virkus 

Dr.  Edgar  Gwynn,  a 
dedicated  member  of  the 
Biology  Department,  will 
retire  at  the  end  of  this 
academic  year  after  23  years 
of  teaching  at  Washington 
College. 

Gwynn  has  taught  a  total  of 
72  semesters  throughout  his 
career,  which  includes 
graduate  work  at  both  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

Drawn  to  the  Eastern 
Shore's  spacious  farmlands, 
Gwynn  joined  the  faculty  of 
Washington  College  in  1953. 
Beginning  as  instructor  and 
working  his  way  through  the 
ranks,  Gwynn  served  as  the 
head  of  the  Biology  Depart- 
ment until  last  year. 


Changes  proposed  for  financial  aid 


(continued  from  page  1) 
to  the  change  in  special 
allowance.  It  may  be  safe  to 
assume  that  unless  further 
changes  are  made  to  the  GSL 
program  during  the  86-87 
award  year  it  should  remain 
stable.  The  proposed  changes 
in  the  GSL  program  for  fiscal 
year  '87  which  would  go  into 
effect  on  7/1/86,  if  approved 
are  as  follows : 

a)  all  applicants  will  have 
to  pass  a  needs  test 

b)  the  in-school,  grace,  and 
deferment  period  interest 
subsidie  will  be  eliminated. 
The  government  will  no 
longer  pay  the  interest  for  the 
student  while  enrolled  or  dur- 
ing an  authorized  out  of 
school  period.  Borrowers  will 
be  obligated  to  repay  full  in- 


terest accrued  during  this 
period. 

The  Pell  Grant  program 
faces  the  most  significant 
cuts  of  all.  Congress  has  re- 
quired a  maximum  Pell 
Grant  of  $2,100  for  1986-87 
academic  year.  However, 
even  without  Gramm/Rud- 
man  this  program  faces  a 
funding  shortfall.  This  pro- 
gram will  suffer  two  cuts: 
First,  an  overall  4.3%  reduc- 
tion in  available  dollars;  Se- 
cond, a  reduction  formula 
wUl  be  implemented  in  order 
to  avoid  a  shortfall  of  Fiscal 
Year  1986. 

The  neediest  students  are 
protected  and  do  not  suffer 
any  reduction  in  their  award. 
Those  deemed  less  needy  will 


have  their  awards  reduced  on 
a  progressive  scale. 

Concerning  the  campus- 
based  programs,  (CWS, 
NDSC,  SEOG),  there  wiU  be  a 
4.3%  across  the  board  reduc- 
tion. Since  W.C.  has  never 
relied  heavily  on  these  pro- 
grams this  does  not  affect  the 
student  body  outright. 

The  administration  of  W.C. 
is  currently  developing  a 
variety  of  ways  to  reduce  the 
impact  of  Gramm/Rudman 
on  students.  Information  on 
these  programs  will  be  sent  to 
parents  in  the  near  future. 

Students  and  their  parents 
are  encouraged  to  stand  up 
and  let  their  representative 
know  their  feelings  on  these 
matters. 


Students  discuss  divestiture 


(continued  from  pagel) 
time;  initiation  of  and 
development  of  training  pro- 
grams that  will  prepare,  in 
substantial  numbers,  blacks 
and  other  nonwhites  for 
supervisory,  administrative 
clerical,  and  technical  jobs; 
increasing  the  number  of 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  in 
management  and  super- 
visory positions;  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  employees' 
Uves   outside   the   work   en- 


vironment (Educational 
Record,  FaU1985). 

Information  concerning 
how  well  the  previously  men- 
tioned seven  companies 
adhere  to  these  principles 
was  unavailable  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting. 

A  show  of  hands  at  the  end 
of  the  session  indicated  the 
students'  ardent  concern  for 
some  action  our  own  campus 
to  show  the  administration 
students'  disapproval  of  apr- 
theid.  Dean  Baer  was  in  at- 


tendance and  pledged  her  full 
support  for  the  student  efforts 
and  assured  the  club 
members  that  they  will  find 
equal  concern  among  the 
faculty  and  administrators. 

The  Students  for  a  Better 
World  plan  to  hold  more 
meetings  and  hope  to  poll  all 
students  on  campus  soon  for 
their  opinions  on  the  issue 
before  they  approach  Vice- 
President  for  Finance  Gene 
Hessey  about  divestiture. 


Specializing  in  genetics  and 
environmental  biology, 
Gwynn  has  become  known  as 
a  dedicated  professor  —  one 
who  is  challenging  and 
demanding.  Senior  biology 
major  Dave  Rosenberg 
remarked,  "You  know  if  you 
can  make  it  through  a  Gwynn 
class,  you  can  make  it 
through  any  class." 

Gwynn  is  also  noted  for  the 
personal  attention  he  gives  to 
each  student.  "He  takes  the 
time  to  know  the  students  in 
his  classes,"  said  Rosenberg. 
Gwynn  himself  praises  the 
size  of  this  school  as  one  of  its 
best  features. 

After  retiring,  Gwynn  plans 
to  spend  time  on  his  farm  not 
far  from  Chestertown.  The 
lOO-acre  farm  has  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  students'  lab 


work  over  the  years.  Gwynn 
hopes  to  continue  experimen- 
tation and  propagation  in  the 
greenhouse  on  his  property. 

Further  plans  include 
travel  to  scientific  conven- 
tions and  time  with  his  wife  — 
also  a  member  of  the  college 
community,  serving  on  the 
women's  league  to  raise 
money  for  the  college. 

A  replacement  has  not  yet 
been  found  for  Dr.  Gwynn.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  find  one 
who  will  be  so  dedicated  to 
the  Biology  Department  and 
who  will  make  such  a  strong 
impression  on  the  students  he 
teaches.  One  of  his  students 
sums  up  this  attitude,  "I  think 
Dr.  Gwynn  will  be  one  of  the 
teachers  I  remember  most 
after  I  leave." 


$ho  men  '86 
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The  road  to  the  National  Championship: 


by  Stephanie  Milton 


Shopmen  wi//  attempt 


HOBART 


photo  court—v  of  Public  RttUtloiu 


HOPKINS 


Tuesday,  March  18 
Historical  Series: 
Blue  Jays  lead  25-1 


The  Johns  Hopkins  Blue  Jays,  defending 
Division  I  Champions,  converted  what  was 
supposed  to  t>e  a  close  contest  into  a  rout 
against  the  Sho'men  last  March  on 
Homewood  Field.  With  eight  second- 
quarter  goals,  three  within  a  90-second 
span,  the  Jays  humbled  Washington  Col- 
lege once  again,  16-4. 

It  was  Washington's  first  loss  of  the 
season  —  one  it  will  have  in  the  forefront  of 
its  mind  when  meeting  the  Jays  on  Kibler 
Field  in  mid-March. 

The  Jay's  are  returning  their  entire  at- 
tack unit  composed  of  juniors  Brian  Wood 
(first  team  Ail-American),  and  Craig 
Butder  (third  team  All  American)  and 
sophomore  KUke  Morrill. 

Graduation  is  the  culprit  in  the  deletion  of 
Coach  Zimmerman's  midfield  unit.  John 
Krumenacker  (second  team  AU- 
American),  Greg  Matthews  and  Glen  Fidje 
have  moved  out  into  the  working  forces  and 
Steve  Muscheller  (third  team  All- 
American)  and  David  Castle  have  drained 
their  eligibUity.  On  a  positive  note,  co- 


Kibler  Field 
.  3:00 p.m. 


captain  Del  Dressel  (first  team  All- 
American )  will  return  to  lead  in  '86. 

The  Blue  Jays  will  face  their  schedule 
with  a  crucial  defensive  unit  intact.  Led  by 
senior  co-captain  John  De  Tommanso 
(first-team  All  American),  the  restraining 
line  will  attempt  to  ward  off  their  op- 
ponents. 

The  Blue  Jay  nets  will  miss  Larry  Quinn, 
(first  team  All-American)  who  graduated 
last  season.  Several  of  the  Hopkins'  hot 
dogs  are  in  the  running  for  the  'keeper  posi- 
tion in '86. 

The  only  gloomy  note  in  the  1985  season 
was  a  hair-flitting  loss  to  major  opponent. 
North  Carolina.  The  Tar  Heels  sl^^>ed  by 
the  Jays,  snapping  their  winning  streak  at 
19.  It  was  the  first  and  only  defeat  of  Zim- 
merman's coaching  career. 

The  1986  contest  against  Washington  Col- 
lege will  be  held  within  ten  days  of  the 
Syracuse  and  Hobart  games.  The  Hopkins' 
ten  may  be  tired  and  the  Sho'men  will  be 
ready  to  "stick"  with  the  best. 


To  our  readers: 


This  is  the  Washington  CoUege  Elm  sports  department's  preview  of  division  HI 
lacrosse  in  1986.  The  sport  of  lacrosse  Is  very  special  to  the  shore  college.  Over  the 
years  many  great  players  and  teams  provided  thrills  for  the  faithful  fans  at  Kibler 
Field.  This  supplement  is  our  modest  attempt  to  celebrate  the  love  affair  between 
Washington  College,  and  its'  lacrosse  team. 

Within  these  pages  the  Sho'men  fan  will  find  a  smattering  of  topics  covered.  In- 
side there  is  a  preview  of  several  of  this  year's  toughest  opponents,  profiles  of  two 
All-American  seniors,  and  interviews  with  Division  HI  lacrosses'  two  top  coaches; 
W.C.'s  Terry  Corcoran  and  Hobart's  Dave  Urick. 

Nostalgia  lovers  wUl  find  that  they  have  not  been  ignored.  The  question  is  raised 
and  answered:  Who  is  the  greatest  midfielder  in  Washington  CoUege  history'  If 
you  guessed  Joe  Seivold,  G.P.  Lindsay,  Dickey  Grieves,  or  Ricky  SoweU  you  could 
be  right. 

If  you  love  Washington  College  la  crosse,  this  is  for  you.  We  hope  you  like  it. 

Sincerely, 
The  Elm  Staff 


Saturday,  April  5 
Historical  Series: 
Statesmen  lead,  7-1 


Geneva,  NY 
2:00  p.m. 


The  six-time  NCAA  Division  III  defending  champions,  the 
Hot>art  Statesmen,  will  be  hosting  the  Sho'men  this  season 
in  Geneva,  New  York  to  re-enact  their  15-8  performance 
over  WC  in  the  1985  Division  III  lacrosse  championship. 

A  long-waited  triumph  for  WC  and  an  astonishing  upset 
for  Hobart  occured  last  March  in  Chestertown  when  the 
Sho'men  gained  their  first  win  over  Hobart  in  seven 
meetings.  The  8-7  match  marked  the  first  loss  of  the  Hobart 
dynasty  of  a  Division  III  school  in  42  outings. 

Not  only  did  the  tenacious  Statesmen  have  their  sweet 
revenge  in  the  1985  finals,  but  they  have  held  the  Division  III 
crown  since  its  inception  in  1980,  keeping  it  from  WC  in  1982 
(20T,  9-8)  and  in  1984  (12-5). 

The  Statesmen  lost  only  to  Divisionl^owers  Hopkins  (10- 
8)  and  ComeU  (15-13)  as  well  as  WC  (8-7)  in  1985.  Hobart 
features  an  annual  schedule  of  contests  against  several  of 
the  top  Division  I  lacrosse  schools.  It  has  been  suggested  in 
the  past  that  only  NCAA  regulations  stating  a  Division  III 
school  cannot  become  Division  I  for  just  one  sport  prevent 
Hobart  from  playing  with  the  mighty  mites.  Statesmen 
head  coach  Dave  Urick  presents  a  fair-minded  approach  to 
the  issue  by  asserting  that  his  philosophy  is  only  to  play '  'for 
the  sake  of  competition." 

That  competition  prompted  the  efforts  of  four  outstanding 
Statesmen  to  actiieve  honors  in  1985.  Three  were  lost  to 
graduation.  Marc  Van  Arsdale  will  leave  a  position  on  at- 
tack open  as  will  Tom  Grimaldi.  Among  innumerable 
honors,  each  was  named  to  additional  Division  III  teams; 
Attackman  of  the  Year,  Player  of  the  Year  respectively. 

Now  serving  as  assistant  coach  for  the  Statesmen  is  Dan 
Whelan,  who  was  a  first-team  All  American  defensemen 
and  recieved  second  team  honors  as  a  junior. 

Replacing  two  former  offensive  threats  and  one  outstan- 
ding defenseman  is  indeed  a  concern.  However,  returning 
in  full  number  is  the  experienced  midfield  unit.  The  fourth 
through  seventh-highest  scorers  were  middies.  Bill  Bergan 
a  first-team  All  American,  and  Mark  Moore  lead  with  33 
points  each. 

Controlling  69  percent  of  the  face-off  during  the  season 
and  22  of  27  in  the  championship  game  were  middies  Tom 
Rosex  and  Ray  "Tiny"  Crawford. 

Returning  to  lead  the  defense  is  second-team  All 
American  junior  Devin  Arkinson  and  senior  starters  J.C. 
Stein.  "Stein  had  never  touched  a  stick  before  he  came  to 
HolMUt.  He's  a  fine  attilete  who  often  matcties  up  with  the 
opponents  quick^  attackmen"  stated  Urick.  As  for  Arkin- 
son, receiving  AU-American  tionors  as  a  sophomore  speaks 
for  itself. 

In  the  nets  this  year  is  senior  goalie  Chuck  Warren.  The 
second-team,  All-American  emerged  as  one  of  the  best 


SALISBURY 


Saturday,  April  19 
Historical  Series: 
Sboremen  lead,  8-2 


Kibler  Field 
1:10  pjn. 


The  Salisbury  State  Gulls  sport  a  new  coach  this  season,  Joe 
RottelinL  Heralding  from  a  head  coaching  position  at  Alfred 
University,  in  New  York,  (ISth  in  the  naUon  in  1985),  Rottelini 
most  certainly  will  attempt  to  echo  the  14-2  record  of  the  19S4 
team,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  past.  The  1984  ten  was  headed 
by  Coach  of  the  Year,  Hank  Jancyzk. 

The  first  Sho'men  meeting  in  the  1984  season  with  the  Gulls 
eneded  in  a  14-7  win  over  the  number  two  ranked  team.  The 
SSC  lazters  met  WC  again  in  the  semi-finals  after  downing 
Cortland  State  12-7  in  the  quarters.  The  Sho'men  beat  the  Gulls 
13-8  in  the  semi's  to -end  the  1984  season  as  runner-up  to  the 
perennial  power  Hobart  College  of  Division  m. 

In  1985,  the  Gulls  failed  to  make  the  playoffs  for  the  second 
time  in  12  years,  yet  tallied  a  respectable  10-5  record. 

Up  aginst  n  ranked  WC  on  hometurf  last  season,  the  7tb 
Seagulls  ran  closely  along  side  the  Shoremen.  So  close,  that 
WC  trailed  4-5  In  the  early  second  half,  yet  finally  turned  on  the 

contiMMd  e«  iwKt  pa9« 
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Blue  Jays,  Statesman  highlight   schedule 

to  sink  the  Navy  in  1986 


photo  by  J.  M.  Fragomeni 
Hobart  continued 

keepers  in  the  nation  in  1985.  In  the  1984  championship 
game,  Warren  was  voted  Most  Valuable  Player.  Coach 
Urick  commented,"  Warren  has  done  a  great  job 
establishing  his  own  identity  coming  in  behind  one  of  the 
better  goal  tenders  that  ever  played  the  game,  Guy  Van 
Arsdale." 

To  begin  a  demanding  schedule  Hobart  will  face  NCAA 
Division  I  champion  Johns  Hopkins  in  the  season-opening 
"Day  of  Champions"  and  anticipates  a  rematch  with  Divi- 
sion I  runner-up  Syracuse. 

As  for  the  Sho'men,  upset  will  be  on  their  minds  when 
they  face  the  Divison  HI  traditional  legend,  Hobart,  in 
April. 


Salisbury  continuad 

fire  power  and  outshot  SSC  47-29.  WC  outscored  its  opponents 
in  the  second  half  12-1,  finalizing  the  score  at  16-6.  Shoreman 
goalie  Boehm  played  miraculously  in  the  first  half,  finishing 
with  18  saves.  ,       ^  „ 

The  Gulls  failed  to  cash  in  on  extraman  advantages.  Seven 
times,  the  SSC  ten  were  up  by  one  and  twice  by  two.  The  dis- 
quieting point  is  that  two  of  WC's  goals  were  netted  under 
these  circumstances.  .        „ 

The  consolation  prize  went  to  SSC's  AU-Amencan  Roger 
Koch,  who  scored  his  100th  career  goal  during  the  match.  At- 
tackman  Koch  is  the  Gull's  big  loss  of  last  season  boastmg  the 
53  goals,  and  35  assists  that  contribute  to  his  173  total  career 
points.  Koch  was  SSC's  leading  scorer  and  taUied  two  7-goal 
performances  in  seperate  games  during  his  fmal  year  at 

Salisbury.  ,  „ 

The  Gulls  are  returning  their  full  midfield  unit  as  well  as 
their  2nd  -  5th  leading  scorers.  Attackman  Don  GaUager  led 
the  Gulls  .  .th  39  goals  and  25  assists  in  1985. 

In  the  nets  in  1986  is  junior  Dean  Lewis.  Lewis  saw  action  m 
only  half  of  last  year's  matches  and  saved  60%  of  281  shots. 
Coach  Rottelini  will  try  to  establish  a  conservative  defense 
during  the  1986  season  whUe  trying  to  stay  within  striking 
distance  of  rival  teams  with  an  aggressive  offense. 


WASHINGTON  & 
LEE  UNIVERSITY 


Saturday,  April  19 
Historical  Series: 
Shoremen  lead,  15-13 


When  Washington  College  slipped  by 
Washington  &  Lee  University  14-13  in 
sudden-death  overtime  last  season,  Coach 
Terry  Corcoran  was  quoted  as  saying 
"...the  sun  just  smiled  on  us  today."  The 
placid  statement  belies  the  close  contest 
between  the  Division  I  Generals  and  the 
Shoremen;  the  scoreboard  was  tied  twelve 
times. 

The  game-winner  came  about  when 
Steve  Beville  picked  up  a  loose  ball  and 
made  a  working  pass  to  David  Hilliard, 
who  marched  to  the  Generals'  defensive 
line.  Hilliard  passed  to  Bruce  Yancey  and 
Ricky  Sowell  took  Yancy's  pass  and  con- 
verted it  into  the  14th  point  against 
Washington  &  Lee  goalie,  John  DiDuro. 


plioto  by  J.M.  FraflomanI 


Lexington,  VA 
2:00  p.m. 


DiDuro,  who  had  eighteen  saves  in  last 
year's  match  and  159  in  the  nets  during  the 
season,  is  one  of  the  big  guns  returning  for 
Washington  &  Lee  in  1986.  Attackman  Rod 
Santomassimo,  the  Generals  third  leading 
scorer  with  23  points,  is  also  returning  to 
the  troop.  Chcstertown  native  CauUey  Der- 
ringer shares  high  scoring  honors  with 
returning  veteran  Bill  Holmes  at  25  points. 
Finally,  Rich  Schoenburg,  back  as  the 
General's  face-off  specialist,  finished  1985 
with  a  63.5  percentage. 

Washington  &  Lee's  lopsided  3-8  record  in 
1985  may  be  a  result  of  their  thorny 
schedule.  Facing  such  formidable  teams  as 
Virginia  Cornell,  and  VMI  in  '86,  the 
Generals  will  be  ready  to  host  the 
Shoremen  when  they  travel  to  Virginia  in 
April. 


Wednesday,  March  12 
Historical  Series: 
Midshipmen  lead,  30-2 


NAVY 


Kibler  Field 
3:00  p.m. 


The  Washington  College  Sho'men  clinch- 
ed a  dramatic  lacrosse  victory  over  the 
Midshipmen  last  March  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  10-9.  It  was  the  second  win  in  32 
starts  against  Navy  team  skippered  by 
former  Washington  College  coach  Brian 
Matthews. 

Sho'men  Rick  Cote  found  the  back  of  the 
net  with  one  second  left  on  the  clock  to 
break  the  9-9  equalizer  and  bring  glory  to 
his  team.  John  Nostrant,  Dan  Ducar,  and 
Rick  Papa  contributed  three  goals  each 
and  Rick  Sowell  netted  a  pair  in  that  stor- 
my contest  as  well. 

Fourth  year  coach,  Brian  Matthews,  is 
fielding  one  of  the  youngest  lacrosse  squads 
ever  at  the  Academy.  Twelve  sophomores 
and  eleven  freshmen  represent  two  solid 
recruiting  classes  in  a  row. 
Experience  pervades  in  the  midst  of  the 


Midshipmen  building  process,  evident  in 
two-time  second-team  All-American  Glen 
Miles,  also  a  member  of  the  U.S.  World 
Team  in  1986.  Miles  played  a  ack  as  a 
junior  yet  wUl  return  to  midfield  Here  he 
played  as  a  sophomore  to  enhance  aepth. 

Three  of  four  regulars  at  attack  wUl  be 
freshmen  or  sophomores,  led  by  Navy's  se- 
cond leading  scorer,  sophomore  John 
Hawky  who  started  11  games  and  ac- 
cumulated 27  goals  and  10  assists. 

On  defense,  the  loss  of  Joe  Papetti,  third- 
team  All-American,  may  take  its  toll. 
However,  sophomore  Nick  Amatuccio  has 
been  waiting  on  the  sidelines  for  a  chance 
to  shine.  Amatuccio  will  draw  the  op- 
ponents' top  attackman  as  Papetti  often 
did  FinaUv,  three  time  letterman,  Steve 
Nims,  returns  to  the  keeper  position.  The 
total  save  percentage  for  the  Midshipmen 
in  1985  was  .547. 
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Corcoran  readies 
his  players  for  a 
tough  season 


by  John  Bodnar 
Washington  College 
Lacrosse  has  built  itself  on 
tradition  over  the  past 
several  decades.  The  entire 
organization  is  well  establish- 
ed    and     respected.     Head 


Sho'men 
aren't  afraid 

to  "go  for  it: 


Coach  Terry  Corcoran,  now 
in  his  fourth  year  as  top  man 
of  the  Sho'men,  is  the  epitome 
of  tradition  and  winning. 

Corcoran  was  a  three  time 
All-American  attackman  at 
Hobart  College,  where  he  led 
his  team  to  two  consecutive 
Division  II-III  NCAA  cham- 
pionships, led  the  nation  in 
scoring,  and  was  chosen  as 
the  top  attackmen  in  Division 
n-III.  He  was  also  a  suc- 
cessful   assistant    coach    at 


both  Hobart  College  and 
Princeton  University. 

In  three  years  Coach  Cor- 
coran, (a  proud  Sho'men)  has 
accumulated  a  34-12  record, 
brought  his  first  team  to 
NCAA  semifinals  and  reach- 
ed the  NCAA  finals  the  past 
two  seasons. 

When  asked  about  his  new 
home  on  the  Eastern  Shore  he 
replied,  "I  really  enjoy 
Washington  College.  I  like  the 
atmosphere  and  the  Eastern 
Shore.  We're  fortunate 
enough  to  have  several 
talented  and  hard  working 
players  here." 

Coach  Corcoran  attributes 
the  team's  success  to  good 
recruiting,  the  players'  hard 
work  ethic,  and  not  being 
afraid  to  "go  for  it."  He  also 
credits  his  assistant  coaches 
Clint  Evans  (8th  year  as 
assistant  coach),  Tom 
Eucker  (2nd  year  assistant 
coach),  and  two  graduates  of 
last  year's  team,  Steve 
Beville  (defenseman  of  the 
year),  and  Ricky  Sowell 
(midfielder  of  the  year ) . 

Said  Corcoran:  "The 
recruiting  has  improved  each 
year,  which  is  the  key  to  get- 
ting stronger." 


photo  by  J.M.  FragomanI 
Th«  gosp«l  according  to  Corky;  "Big  Red,"  Head  Coach  Terry  Corcoran, gives  wordi  of  wisdom  to  his  team. 


The  1986  season  looks  to  be 
a  promising  and  rewarding 
season.  Coach  Corcoran  feels 
that  his  team  has  exceptional 
senior  leadership  with  plenty 
of  experience,  and  that  as 
long  as  the  team  maintains  a 
winning  attitude  there's  no 
reason  why  it  shouldn't  cap- 
ture the  NCAA  national 
championship.  Coach  Cor- 
coran stresses  the  im- 
portance   of   a    winning    at- 


titude. He  stated,  "Athletics 
are  a  testing  ground  to  see 
how  far  you  can  push 
yourself,  it's  a  mental 
toughness." 

This  year's  schedule  could 
prove  to  be  highly  com- 
petitive. Several  important 
nome  games  are  Navy 
(March  12),  Hopkins  (March 
18),  Salisbury  (April  19), 
Roanoke  (April  12),  and 
Denison     (March    28).     As 


usual,  the  highlight  of  the 
season  will  be  the  Hobart 
game  (away  April  5). 

Asked  about  the  loss  of  both 
Ricky  Sowell  and  Steve 
Beville,  Corcoran  replied, 
"No  one  can  replace  those 
players,  but  someone  new 
will  come  in  and  make  a 
name  for  themselves." 

Under  Head  Coach  Terry 
Corcoran,  W.C.  lacrosse 
should  remain  a  powerhouse. 


••••••••  in  brief  ••••••••••• 
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Since  1950  when  WC  joined  the 
USILA,  the  Sho'men  have  won  315 
victories  and  had  30  winning 
seasons. 

Three-time  All-American  Terry  Cor- 
coran, led  the  nation  in  scoring  in  1978. 

A  shot  on  goal  can  travel  up  to  95 
m.p.h. 

Lacrosse  was  once  played  in  large 
tribal  areas  to  settle  land  disputes  or 
prepare  for  war. 
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iC        FINE  FOOD  and  SPIRITS 


^ 


337Vi  High  Street 

Downtown  Chestertown 

778-4900 

Serving  Breakfast,  Lunch, 
Dinner,  Cocl(tails 

GOOD  LUCK,  SHOREMEN 

Make  Danny's  Your  Headquarters 

for  Post  Game  Victory 

Celebrations. 


Besf  of  Luck 
in  '86 


Compliments  of 

BRAMBLES  MENSWEAR 

Outfitters  from  Head  to  Toe 


Historic  Downtown  Chestertown 
778-6090 


Sho  'men  All-Americans 
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Nostrant  says.  'This  will  be  the  year." 


by  Stephanie  Milton 

"I  bust  my  butt  for  sixty  minutes,  try  and 
make  things  happen  and  never  say  die." 
These  are  the  industrious  words  of  a 
relentless  two  time  All  American,  John 
Nostrant.  A  four  year  starter  hailing  from 
Baldwinsville,  New  YotV.,  Nostrant  was  the 
fourth  highest  scorer  in  1985  and  serves  the 
Shoreman  as  captain  this  year. 

A  highlight  in  Nostrant's  career  was  the 
10-9  victory  over  Navy  in  AnnapoHs  last 
March  13.  Nostrant  netted  three  goals  in 
the  contest.  "It  was  great.  That  was  the 
biggest  game  of  my  life  until  the  Hobart 
game  the  next  week." 

Indeed.  The  win  over  Navy  paled  in  com- 
parison to  the  defeat  of  Washington  Col- 
lege's arch  nemesis,  Hobart.  With  the  score 
tied  at  7-7  and  the  game  in  a  four-minute 
sudden  death  overtime,  Nostrant  won  the 
face-off  for  Sho'men  possession.  The  rest  is 
lacrosse  history. 

The  Division  III  championship  game, 
during  which  the  Statesman  rolled  over 
Washington  College  15-8,  inspired  these 
words  from  WC's  top  middle,"  Last  year,  in 
my  mind,  we  were  the  better  team.  I  don't 
like  them  but  I  respect  them.  Hobart  has 
won  six  championships  is  a  row  -  they're 
doin'  something  right." 

According  to  Nostrant,  this  is  the  year 
that  the  Sho-men  lacrosse  team  will  be  do- 
ing something  right  too.  "Last  year's  win 
was  no  fluke  for  us.  We  put  one  foot  inside 
the  door-  this  year  we'll  step  in  with  both. 
It's  what  I've  been  thinking  about  since  last 
May.  Not  just  to  get  to  the  championships, 
but  to  get  there  and  win.  I  haven't  seen  it 
happen  yet.  This  will  be  the  year." 

Coach  Corcoran  has  deemed  Nostrant  as 
one  of  the  top  middies  in  the  country.  "He's 
got  tremendous  heart-  he's  a  tremendous 
leader.  He  can  do  it  all." 

Nostrant,  in  modest  fashion,  simply 
stated,"  I  just  play  to  my  potential.  I  don't 
lack  confidence  but  there  are  a  lot  of  good 
lacrosse  players  in  the  country." 


Playing  to  his  potential  is  something  that 
Nostrant  will  certainly  have  to  do  until  the 
loopholes  that  Sowell,  Beville,  and 
Cranston  exposed  (All  Americans  of  1985), 
are  filled. 

"We're  a  different  type  of  team  this  year. 
There  aren't  any  individual  stars  or  big 
games.  The  talent  will  surface  in  effort. 
We've  got  a  long  way  to  go  and  I'm  op- 
timistic. We  have  to  realize  our  potential 
and  take  it  from  there.  We're  similar  to  this 
year's  basketball  team  at  the  beginning  of 
their  season.  They  had  some  young  players 
and  weren't  sure  how  they  would  fare. 
That's  where  we  are  starting  off  and 
hopefully  we'll  do  as  well  as  they  have. 
Sure,  we  lost  Beville  and  we  lost  Sowell  and 
they  were  great  players  but  we've  got 
veterans  to  step  in." 

Not  only  veterans  but  also  new  talent  will 
be  appearing  as  Corcoran  has  had  another 
outstanding  recruiting  year.  Nostrant 
shares  the  same  philosophy  of  the  former 
Hobart  great:  diversity  is  better. 

As  for  the  future  Washington  College's 
top  middle  would  like  to  "relax  and  have 
fun"  while  playing  club  lacrosse  as  does  the 
lacrosse  workhorse  that  Nostrant  has 
fashioned  himself  after,  Washington  Col- 
lege alumnus  Dickie  Grieves.  A  top  mid- 
fielder during  hs  career,  Grieves  was  a  two 
time  first  team  All  American  ('82  &  '83) 
and  a  second  team  choice  in  '81  as  well. 
"He  has  every  reason  in  the  World  to  be 
cocky...  but  he  isn't,"  said  Nostrant. 
Grieves  currently  plays  for  the  Maryland 
lacrosse  club  and  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  team  in  1986. 

In  a  game  where  finesse  is  at  a  premium 
and  a  do-or-die  attitude  is  a  must,  Nostrant 
has  fulfilled  those  prerequisites  and  walked 
away  with  something  more.  "I've  learned 
from  lacrosse  that  being  personable  and 
competitive  is  important.  You  have  to  be 
able  to  relate  to  and  understand  other  peo- 
ple. It  doesn't  come  easy." 


John  Nostrant 
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Yancey  will  show  Hobart  his  happiness  at  WC 


Bruce  Yancey 
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All  American  Bruce  Yancey  returns  for 
his  second  year  on  Washington  College's 
kingpin  lacrosse  team. 

The  6'0",  205  lb.  sharpshooter  is  a 
transfer  from  Hofstra  University  where  he 
was  a  leading  scorer  on  attack. 

Yancey  opted  to  attend  WC  over  several 
of  the  top  institutions  of  New  York  because 
of  the  quality  lacrosse  program  and  the 
focused  work  ethics  of  the  team's  leader, 
Coach  Terry  Corcoran. 

"It's  nice  to  play  for  a  coach  who  worked 
to  accomplish  as  much  as  he  could.  He 
knows  what  it  takes  to  earn  that  first  cham- 
pionship. I've  had  coaches  who  had  never 
played  the  game.  I  wanted  to  play  for  so- 
meone who  knew  the  game.  Plus,  it  helps  to 
be  on  a  recognized  team.  I  wanted  to  be  on 
a  winning  team  for  my  last  two  years  and  I 
had  a  better  chance  of  doing  that  there." 

Yancey  came  off  of  a  foot  injury  in  the 
midst  of  the  1985  season  and  missed  several 
games,  however,  this  year  he's  playing  bet- 
ter than  ever  and  is  ready  to  show  the 
lacrosse  world  what  Sho'men  lacrosse  is  all 
about. 

"We  get  all  the  ability  out  of  the  players 
and  I  want  to  show  them  (Hofstra)  what  a 
good  program  is.  I  want  them  to  see  how 
happy  I  am  to  play  with  a  team  that  plays 
together,"  said  Yancey.  (WC  will  meet 
Hofstra  at  Amherst  for  a  doubleheader  on 
March  22). 

Although  Yancey,  WC's  second  leading 
scorer  in  the  '85  season  (27  goals,  18 
assists),  recovered  in  the  thick  of  things,  he 
revved  up  the  guts  to  get  the  glory  in  the 
most  talked  about  match  of  last  year's 
season,  the  muddy  Hobart  contest.  Yancey 
netted  one  goal  in  a  game  where  every  goal 
counted. 


"It  made  the  season  for  them  but  it  was 
my  first  year.  Both  of  the  teams  could  have 
scored  more  but  the  weather  was  a  factor.  I 
didn't  have  the  emotion  in  the  first  game 
that  the  returning  players  had  but  the  se- 
cond time  was  different.  A  lot  happened  in 
the  second  game  that  didn't  happen  in  the 
first.  They  were  ready  for  us." 

Yancey  is  optimistic  about  the  1986 
Sho'men  ten.  Sage  experience  plus  the 
squad's  new  faces  should  make  for  a  pro- 
mising squad.  "There  will  be  a  different  of- 
fense this  year.  We'll  have  experience  plus 
new  talent  (from)  the  freshmen  and 
transfers." 

Yancey's  positive  attitude  combined  with 
his  husky  frame  make  him  a  dangerous, 
and  aggressive  attackman.  "For  the  way 
Corcoran  wants  us  to  play,  it  helps  to  be 
bigger.  You  can't  l>e  afraid  to  take  a  hit  or 
go  for  a  groundball.  We've  got  some  block- 
ing dummies  out  there  to  help  us. " 

Coach  Corcoran  commented  on  Yancey's 
accomplishments  and  affirmed  that  "he  is 
in  the  best  shape  he's  been  in  since  high 
school.  He's  got  the  potential  to  have  a 
dynamite  year  and  be  one  of  the  better  at- 
tackmen  around." 

When  the  collegiate  days  are  over,  well, 
Yancey  won't  be  caught  looking  ahead  just 
yet,  but  he  did  indicate  that  he  would  "like 
to  play  in  a  box  lacrosse  league.  It's  nice  to 
have  a  change  —  the  ball  is  always  in 
play."  But  that  is  for  tomorrow,  and 
Yancey's  only  real  interest  is  in  today,  and 
what  can  be  accomplished  now.  So  op- 
ponents beware,  a  man  with  a  big  frame, 
and  determination  to  match,  has  his  sights 
on  winning,  which  means  that  he  probably 
will. 
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Midfielders  thro 


by  Jack  GUden 

In  the  world  of  athletics,  as 
In  most  cultures,  there  ex- 
isted a  golden  age,  a  mythical 
time  when  men  were  truly 
men.  For  the  ancient  Greeks 
that  period  ended  with  the  fall 
of  Troy.  For  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians the  "good  old  days" 
.-udely  halted  when  apple  was 
added  to  the  breakfast  table 
at  Adam  and  Eve's  house.  In 
the  mind  of  the  contemporary 
American  the  world  hasn't 
been  the  same  since  gasoline 
prices  went  over  a  dollar  a 
gallon. 

The  athletic  golden  age  is 
not  nearly  as  sacred  in  the 
mind  of  the  sports  fan  as  the 
cultural  golden  age  is  to  the 
story  teller.  Homer  would 
more  than  likely  scoff  at  the 
sugestion  that  comparisons 
could  be  made  between  latter 
day  soldiers  and  the  heros 
described  in  his  Iliad.  On  the 
other  hand,  sports  fans  (and 
writers)  thrive  on  the  com- 
parison between  past  and  pre- 
sent. 

The  sports  fan  does  not  ex- 
ist who  doesn't  mentally  pit 
the  old  greats  against  the 
new.  Who  wouldn't  like  to 
know  if  Dempsey's  right 
could  have  stopped  All's  shuf- 
fle? Could  Hank  Aaron  have 
hit  homeruns  if  he  had  com- 
peted in  the  1920s  when  the 


great  Babe  Ruth  played  the 
game?  Would  Bruce  Jenner 
still  be  on  the  Wheaties  box  if 
Jim  Thorpe  had  come  along  a 
few  decades  later  than  he 
did? 

For  fans  of  Washington  Col- 
lege lacrosse  the  allure  of 
comparing  past  with  present 
is  especially  inviting.  The 
Shor'men  have  put  some 
outstanding  players  and 
teams  on  Klbler  field  since 
1950,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  beginning  of  the 
modem  era  of  lacrosse  (even 
though  the  game  has  since 
changed  drastically),  but  in 
many  ways  there  is 
something  special  about  the 
midfielder. 

W.C.  has  had  outstanding 
midfielders  over  the  years, 
and  if  the  school  were  ever  to 
put  together  an  all-time 
lacrosse  team  it  would  be 
hard  to  choose  the  middies. 
Still  there  are  tour  who  stand 
above  the  rest.  Joe  Seivold, 
G.P.  "Geeper"  Lindsay, 
Dickey  Grieves,  and  Ricky 
Sowell  stand  as  glittering  ex- 
amples of  the  Sho'men 
athlete  at  his  best.  Each  man 
excelled  here  in  a  different 
era,  and  each  one  had  his  own 
obstacles  to  hurdle,  but,  in  the 
tradition  of  the  old  fan  who  in- 
sists that  Jesse  Owens  would 


SBli 


leave  Edwin  Moses  in  the 
dust,  the  four  will  be  com- 
pared in  an  effort  to  decide 
who,  if  anyone,  is  the  greatest 
midfielder  in  Washington  Col- 
lege history. 

Talldng  to  the  four  men  who 
are  considered  for  the  distinc- 
tion shows  that  each  is  as 
modest  as  he  is  great.  Almost 
all  of  them  were  reluctant  to 
make  a  choice  at  all,  and  no 
one  chose  himself. 

The  50-8  -  Joe  Seivold 

Joe  Seivold,  a  student  here 
from  1954  to  1958,  didn't  feel 
that  he  was  the  best,  although 
he  very  well  could  have  been. 
As  any  long  time  observer  of 
Sho'men  lacrosse  will  tell  you 
there  is  no  discussing  W.C. 
middies  without  first  bringing 
up,  Joe  Seivold.  The 
darkhaired,  muscular,  and 
very  handsome  man  was  a 
two  time  first  team  all- 
american  in  an  era  when 
there  was  no  distinction  bet- 
ween divisions  (today  there 
are  divisions  1  and  III,  and 
separate  all-  am  e  r  i  c  a  n 
teams).  He  is  W.C.'s  lone 
member  of  the  lacrosse  hall 
of  fame  in  Baltimore,  a 
member  of  the  famous  sixty 
minute  midfield,  and  without 
doubt  one  of  the  best  athletes 
ever  to  come  to  Qiestertown. 

Still,  Seivold  refuses  to  say 
that  he  was  the  best.  While 
making  concessions  that  it  is 
difficult  to  compare  eras,  he 
doesn't  mind  giving  an  opi- 
nion. 

"Geeper  was  a  great 
player,  but  if  forced  to  choose 
I  would  have  to  say  that 
Dickey  Grieves  was  probably 
the  best.  I  scouted  him  for  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  I  saw  him  do  some  amaz- 
ing things,"  said  Seivold. 

Despite  the  great  respect 
that  Seivold  has  for  Grieves' 
ability,  he  says  that  he  is  glad 
that  he  played  in  the  50's  in- 
stead of  today. 

continued  on  n«it  pago 


J     "What  really  sets 
*w--i  Joe  apart  from  the 
others    was    his 
tremendous  heart... 
I've  seen  Joe  literal- 
ly get  knocked  cold 
by  several  guys  hit- 
ting   him    at    once, 
; ;  and  then  return  to 
the  action  -  that's 
heart." 
,tis^.  -Hurtt  Deringer 
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continued 

"The  long  stick  middle  has 
changed  the  game.  The  mid- 
die  of  today  has  to  play  very 
little  defense,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  game  that  I  lov- 
ed," he  said. 

Even  though  Seivold 
did  not  choose  himself  as  the 
best  he  at  least  was  willing  to 
share  a  memory  of  one  of  his 
better  moments:  "One  night 
we  went  to  Annapolis  to  play 
the  Annapolis  Lacrosse  Club 
in  a  night  game.  Because  I 
was  nearsighted  I  was  scared 
to  death  of  missing  the  ball  at 
night.  Well  we  got  out  there 
and  I  scored  ten  goals.  After 
the  season  was  over  my 
mother  bought  me  contact 
lenses,  but  I  don't  recall  scor- 
ing ten  goals  again." 

That  story  makes  one 
wonder  what'Seivold  could 
have  accomplished  had  he  on- 
ly been  blind. 

The  70's  -  "Geeper"  Lind- 
say 

Undoubtedly  Shore 
lacrosse  fans  can  still  see 
G.P.  Lindsay  quite  clearly.  A 
philosophy  student  here  in  the 
mid-seventies,  "Geeper"  is 
remembered  today  for  the 
part  he  played  in  what  might 
have  been  the  best  lacrosse 
game  since  the  Indians  in- 
vented the  sport. 

The  game  is  the  so-called 
"upset  of  the  decade."  On 
Tuesday  March  29,  1976,  as 
Dana  Qiatellier  sa  beautiful- 
ly put  it  in  his  outstanding 
Elm  account  of  the  game, 
"The  Johns  Hopkins  Blue 
Jays  invaded  Kibler  Field... 
like  so  many  Goliaths...  (and) 
the  Shoremen  were  armed, 
not  with  lacrosse  sticks,  but 
■slingshots." 

For  the  first  and  only  time 
Washington  College  beat  the 
perenially    great    Johns 


Hopkins.  The  game  was  close 
throughout,  the  final  was  13- 
11,  and  "Geeper,"  playing  the 
part  of  David,  had  four  goals, 
including  the  one  that  iced  the 
game. 

Lindsay,  who  still  plays 
lacrosse  today  with  the 
Clark's  club  team  of  An- 
napolis, remembers  the 
Hopkins  victory  "as  one  hell 
of  a  team  effort."  He  enjoyed 
his  playing  days  at  W.C,  but 
claims  that  he  hasn't  payed 
much  attention  to  the  college 
game  since  he  was  graduated 
in  1979. 

"I  wish  1  knew  who  the  best 
middle  at  W.C.  was,"  he  says 
laughing,  "but  I  was  too 
young  to  have  seen  Seivold, 
and  I  really  never  saw 
Grieves  or  Sowell  play." 


The  Early  80's  -  Dickey 
Grieves 

Lindsay  missed  a  lot  by 
having  never  seen  Grieves  in 
action.  The  1983  graduate, 
who  now  works  for  Paine 
Weber  was,  by  the  admission 
of  many,  sheer  poetry  in  mo- 
tion. He  was  acrobatic,  ex- 
citing, and  a  two  time  first 
team  all-american.  Grieves 
one  time  scored  8  goals  in  a 
single  game  vs.  Gettysburg. 
He  is  a  man  who  could  easily 
be  considered  the  best,  not 
just  at  Washington  College, 
but  almost  anywhere. 
Anywhere,  except  perhaps 
his  own  mind. 

Says  Grieves,  "If  I  had  to 
pick  a  best  it  would  probably 
be  Seivold.  I  never  saw  him 
play,  but  from  what  I  have 
read  and  heard  about  him  he 
must  have  been  a  tremendous 
competitor.  Although,  I 
definitely  have  to  mention 
Ricky  Sowell.  He  is  the  first 
player  I  ever  really  watched 
from  the  sidelines,  and  m  all 


honesty  I  really  admire  him. 
He  had  so  much  class  on  the 
field." 

198&-Ricky  Sowell 
Almost  anyone  who  follow- 
ed lacrosse  in  1985  would 
agree  with  Grieves'  assertion 
that  Sowell  was  a  classy  com- 
petitor. In  1985  he  was  a  first 
team  all-american,  and,  like 
Lindsay,  a  conquerer  of  in- 
vading giants.  In  the  rain  and 
mud  of  a  miserable  March 
Sunday,  Sowell  led  the 
Sho'men  in  the  slaying  of  the 
Hobart  Statesmen.  In  an  ex- 
citing 8-7  victory,  Sowell  had 
5  goals  including  the  game 
winner  in  overtime. 

Sowell's  performance 
against  Hobart  was,  at  the 
time,  considered  to  be  one  of 
those  rare  occasions  in  which 
a  great  player  elevated 
himself  to  meet  a  great 
challenge.  In  Chestertown  the 
fans  thought  that  they  had 
seen  a  once  in  a  lifetime  oc- 
curance,  but,  before  the 
season  ended  Sowell  carbon- 
ed  the  intensity  of  the  mo- 
ment and  reused  it  again  to 
score  five  goals  (including 
the  game  winner  in  overtime) 
in  beating  a  tough 
Washington  and  Lee  squad. 

Sowell,  who  never  saw 
either  Seivold  or  Lindsay, 
eagerly  expresses  the  feeling 
that  Grieves  was  the  best. 

"Who's  the  greatest?  No 
problem. ..it  had  to  be 
Dickey,"  he  said.  "Grieves 
was  unbelievable,  a  special 
kind  of  player  who  was  fun  to 
watch.  He  had  that  shake- 
and-bake  style,  and  really, 
even  though  we  were  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  players,  I  feel 
that  he  was  better  than  I 
was." 

Current  Sho'men  head- 
coach  Terry  Corcoran  was  a 
pretty  fair  player  himself.  As 
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Four  great  Middies,  but  wtio's  the  greatest? 
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an  all-american  attackman  at 
Hobart  he  did  battle  with 
Lindsay,  and  Jater  as  a  coach, 
taught  both'  Grieves  and 
Sowell.  He  has  a  deep  respect 
for  all  of  the  players,  and  is 
reluctant  to  pick  a  "best." 

"All  were  different  in  their 
own  way,  and  yet  they  all  had 
several  things  in  common," 
said  Corcoran.  "Each  was  the 
type  of  player  who  performed 
best  when  his  back  was 
against  the  wall.  I  remember 
playing  against  Lindsay  in 
the  championship  one  year. 
Hobart  was  ahead  by  about  4 
or  5  goals,  and  then 
something  took  hold  of  Lind- 
say. He  went  the  length  of  the 
field  to  score  several  times.  It 
was  really  unbelievable. 
Dickey  was  the  same  type  of 
player-very  dangerous  and 
able  to  take  hold  of  a  game 
single-handedly. 

"Sowell  was  a  very  special 
player  to  me.  He  was  my  first 
really  great  recruit,  and  he 
was  the  type  of  player  that 
was  a  throwback  to  the  old 
days.  He  played  solid 
defense,  and  rarely  ever 
came  off  the  field." 

A  journalist's  opinion 

The  players  and  the  coach 
offer  interesting  insights,  but 
each  player  is  too  modest  and 
the  coach  is  too  diplomatic  to 
give  an  accurate  answer  as  to 
who  was  the  best.  If  a  solution 
is  to  be  found  there  is  only  one 
person  with  whom  to  talk.  ' 
Hurtt  Deringer,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Kent  County 
News  has  been  covering 
lacrosse  in  this  town  tor  over 
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twenty  years  and  is  con- 
sidered the  unofficial 
historian  of  the  sport  at  W.C. 
He  is  one  of  just  a  tew  people 
who  have  seen  all  four 
players  perform.  It  anyone 
knows  the  answer  to  the  pro- 
blem at  hand  it  is  he. 

Says   Deringer:    "All   tour 
players     were     undoubtedly 


"He  was  acro- 
batic, exciting  and  a 
two  time  first  team 
All-American. 
Grieves  one  time 
scored  8  goals  in  a 
single  game  vs.  Get- 
tysburg/]  
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great,  but  I  would  have  to  say 
that  Joe  Seivold  was  the  best. 
From  the  very  beginning  I 
knew  that  there  was 
something  special  about  Joe. 
Everyone  did.  He  was  a  great 
goal  scorer  and  the  type  of 
player  that  could  carry  a 
team  all  by  himself. 

"What  really  sets  Joe  apart 
from  the  others  was  his 
tremendous  heart.  Now  I 
don't  want  to  take  anything 
away  from  the  others, 
especially  Sowell  who  showed 
so  much  character  against 
Hobart,  but  teams  used  to  go 
after  Seivold  on  purpose.  I've 
seen  Joe  literally  get  knocked 
cold  by  several  guys  hitting 
him  at  once,  and  then  return 
to  the  action  -  that's  heart." 

Deringer  also  believes  that 
Seivold's  great  defensive 
ability  gave  him  an  edge. 

"Lindsay  and  Grieves  were 
suspect  defensively,  and 
Sowell  was  pretty  decent,  but 
Seivold  was  excellent,"  said 
Deringer. 


The  coach  agrees 

Long  time  W.C.  crew  coach 
Don  Chatellier  also  has  seen 
all  tour  players.  While  he  ad- 
mits that  he  is  far  from  being 
a  lacrosse  expert,  he  has  at 
least  attended  a  lot  of  con- 
tests over  the  years. 

According  to  Chatellier, 
"Seivold  and  Geeper  were 
dominating  in  their  respec- 
tive eras  then  Grieves  and 
Sowell  were. 

"The  best  of  all  time  had  to 
be  Seivold.  He  was  a  hell  of  a 
shooter,  but  most  of  all  he 
was  tough.  I  remember  one 


year  he  sprained  his  ankle  at 
the  end  of  the  baskett)all 
season.  The  sprain  was  bad 
and  required  a  cast.  Lacrosse 
seaon  was  about  to  begin,  and 
Joe  couldn't  stand  the  idea  of 
not  playing,  so  he  came  down 
to  the  gym  one  day  and  begg- 
ed me  to  get  rid  of  the  cast.  I 
went  and  got  a  hacksaw  and 
cut  the  thing  off,  and  Joe 
played  the  entire  season  with 
a  sore  leg,"  said  Chatellier. 


So  who  is  the  best?  If  the 
answer  isn't  obvious  it  is  at 
least  obtainable.  Deringer 
and  Chatieller,  the  only  two 
men  here  interviewed  who 
saw  all  four  players,  both 
agree  that  Seivold  was  the  top 
man.  To  hear  them  describe 
Seivold  in  such  glowing  terms 
shows  that  there  is  something 
very  special  about  the  man.  It 
(Shows  that  he  has  become  the 
icon  of  Washington  College 
lacrosse's  golden  era.  He  has 
gone  far  beyond  being  the 
great  player  that  he  was.  He 
is  now  the  legendary  figure, 
which  is  the  highest  honor 
that  can  be  given  an  athlete. 
As  for  Lindsay,  Grieves,  and 
Sowell,  well,  tor  the  time  be- 
ing, they  will  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  having  merely  been 
tremendous  athletes.  Ah,  but 
a  tew  decades  from  now  the 
day  will  come  when  grand- 
fathers will  tell  their  grand- 
children the  stories  of  the 
"giant  slayer,"  "poetry  in 
motion,"  and  "the  man  who 
conquered  Hobart."  When 
that  day  comes  then  these 
men  will  be  like  the  legend 
that  is  Joe  Seivold. 
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Hobart  Coach  Dave  Urick  discusses  Division  III  life 


Dave  Urick,  head  coach  of 
the  Hobart  lacrosse  team, 
spoke  with  Stephanie  Milton, 
Elm  Sports  Editor.  The  Elm 
thanks  Coach  Urick  for  his 
time  and  his  help  with  our 
coverage  of  The  Statesmen. 


Q.  When  you  met  the 
Shoremen  in  the  regular 
season  last  March,  there  was 
overwhelming  evidence  that 
the  town  was  t>e>iind  its  team 
all  the  way;  a  mayoral  pro- 
clamation declared  tliat  weeli 
Lacrosse  Weelt  in  Chester- 
town;  all  of  the  townspeople 
were  sporting  "Beat  Hobart" 
T-shirts  and  WC  held  its  first 
pregame  pep  rally  in  almost  a 
decade.  The  weather  was  also 
a  factor.  Do  you  think  that 
this  was  unnerving  to  your 
team? 

Urick:  Well,  the  rain  and 
the  cold  is  just  something  that 
you  have  to  learn  to  live  with 
and  learn  to  expect  in  col- 
legiate lacrosse  early  in  the 
season.  That  obviously  was 
there  for  both  teams.  It  af- 
fected them  as  much  as  it  af- 
fected Hobart.  Certainly,  one 
of  the  things  that  makes  col- 
lege lacrosse  exciting  and 
worth  the  time  and  effort  that 
you  put  into  it,  is  that  the  peo- 
ple get  excited  about  it,  not 
just  the  players.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  a  town  like  Chester- 
town  can  turn  on  to  an  event 
like  that. 


Q.  The  Shoremen  snapped 
your  winning  streak  at  41  and 
you  were  returning  to  the  site 
of  a  stunning  loss.  The  cham- 
pionship game  had  also  been 
held  on  Boswell  Field  for  five 
years  in  a  row.  What  was 
your  team's  attitude  going  in- 
to the  championship  game? 

Urick:  Coming  down  to 
Chestertown  the  second  time 
was  something  a  lot  of  them 
really  looked  forward  to.  You 
can  get  a  little  spoiled  playing 
at  home  all  the  time. 

I  think  it  really  helped 
Terry's  program  in  the  in- 
tangible and  tangible  areas.  I 
Getting  some  things  for  his 
game  site  that  hopefully  will 
be  permanent  will  reflect  the 
quality  program  that  he  has. 
It  was  certainly  different  for 
us  but  going  back  to  the  scene 
of  the  crime  was  one  way  of 
putting  it.  Some  of  the  players 
really  weren't  too  pleased 
with  the  way  they  played 
down  there  the  first  time  and 
they  wanted  to  go  back  and  do 
it  better  the  second  time. 


Q.  You  have  won  your  open- 
ing games  every  year  since 
1970.  Last  season  you  lost 
your  first  two,  against 
Hopkins  (1(M)  and  WC  (8-7), 
and  found  yourself  in  an  un- 
familiar position.  What  are 
your  hopes  for  the  beginning 
of  this  season? 

Urick:  We're  not  going 
down  there  just  to  make  a 
good  showing.  We've  been  to 


Manhasset  twice  now.  It's 
nice  to  be  invited  and  it's  a 
boost  for  your  program;  it 
can  help  your  recruiting  and 
certainly  gives  you  good  ex- 
posure but  the  bottom  line  is 
that  we  are  going  to  the  "Day 
of  Champions"  game  to  win. 
We'll  keep  running  that  play 
till  we  get  it  right. 


Dave  Urick 


It's  not  going  to  be  easy 
with  that  caliber  of  opponent 
that  you  face  down  there. 
That  early  in  the  season, 
they're  going  to  have  a  little 
more  work  under  their  belt 
than  we  are.  I  don't  think  that 
we're  going  to  sneak  up  on 
them  which  we  may  have 
done  a  little  bit  in  the  past. 
They  may  have  under- 
estimated us  a  little  bit 
last  year,  but  that  certainly 
isn't  going  to  happen  this 
year. 


Q.  So  you  don't  view  this  as 
a  time  to  prove  that  you  are 
Division  I  material? 

Urick:  We  have  almost  half 
of  our  schedule  against  Divi- 
sion I  teams,  some  of  the  best 
ones  that  are  playing  at  this 
time.  We're  just  looking  to 
play  the  best  people  that  we 
can.  It's  a  great  opportunity 
and  I  give  Coach  Zimmerman 
and  his  whole  program  a  lot 
of  respect  because  they  are 
willing  to  play  us.  Not 
everybody  that  plays  in  Divi- 
sion I  now  is  willing  to  step  on 
the  field  with  us  for  more 
political  reasons.  I  know 
Terry  faces  the  same  dilem- 
ma at  Washington  College. 
It's  not  healthy  for  the  whole 
climate  of  lacrosse. 

I  think  teams  should  be 
more  concerned  with  just 
playing  for  the  sake  of  com- 
petition and  less  concerned 
with  'what  can  win  do  to  help 
me'  or  'how  bad  is  a  loss  go- 
ing to  hurt  me.'  Hopkins  ob- 
viously doesn't  have  that  at- 
titude and  I  know  Coach 
Slo-oggs  at  Carolina  doesn't 
hesitate  to  play  anybody.  He 
likes  to  play  and  that's  our 
philosophy.  Maybe  we're  in 
the  driver's  seat  and  we  don't 
have  to  face  those  hard  ques- 
tions but  there  are  some  Divi- 
sion I  schools  that  just  don't 


like  to  play  us  or  Washington 
College  because  of  the  angle 
that  it  could  do  nothing  but 
hurt  them  and  I'm  not  so  sure 
that  that's  totally  accurate. 


Q.  The  Hobart  lacrosse 
team  has  captured  8  of  the  11 
championship  games,  6  in  a 
row.  How  is  it  that  you  stay 
motivated  year  after  year 
when  it  seems  that  you've 
reached  a  pinnacle  in  your 
lacrosse  career? 

Urick:  Well,  I  like  to  eat. 


Q.  You  like  to  eat? 

Urick:  I  like  to  eat  a  lot. 
They  pay  by  the  win  up  here, 
(laughing)  No,  it's  just  a 
situation  where  the  players 
try  and  perform  well  to  live 
up  to  what  players  have  done 
before  them.  There's  an 
awful  lot  of  pride  amongst 
themselves;  they  bring  out 
the  best  in  one  another.  We 
can  and  do  attract  good 
players  and  they  set  pretty 
lofty  goals  for  themselves. 

It's  ironic  but  any  number 
of  guys  that  played  at  the 
time  Terry  did  and  before 
him,   are  partly  responsible 


finally  meet  them  in  April? 

Urick:  Tills  event  is  one 
that  a  lot  of  people  in  Central 
New  York  really  point  to  as 
the  game  on  their  lacrosse 
calendar.  I  would  hesitate  to 
say  that  it's  (he  game 
because  that's  going  to  get  on 
somebody's  bulletin  board. 
We  do  play  a  lot  of  teams 
where  the  date  has  evolved 
into  a  real  big  game.  WC  is 
one. 

I've  been  here  long  enough 
to  see  how  this  has  evolved. 
The  Syracuse  game  has 
grown  and  mushroomed  into 
a  real  intense  affair  with  not  a 
whole  lot  of  love  loss  between 
the  two  teams.  It's  a  happen- 
ing. 

There  are,  and  I  know  there 
probably  always  will  be 
players  on  our  team  that 
would  just  as  soon  play 
Syracuse  on  a  regular  season 
basis  than  maybe  to  play  for  a 
national  championship.  They 
put  an  awful  lot  into  it. 
Sometimes  I  think  a  little  too 
much,  but  it  is  an  exciting  af- 
fair. 


Q.  During  the  1985  season, 
you  placed  four  first-team 
All-Americans.  Of  these  four. 


once  they  were  gone,  we  were 
going  to  be  in  big  trouble.  A 
player  like  Mark  Darcangelo 
is  a  good  example.  And  Guy 
Van  Arsdale  is  another  good 
example.  (Darcangelo 
received  Honorable  Mention 
in  his  freshman  year  of  play, 
1979,  and  achieved  first-team 
All  American  honors  in  1980, 
'81,  and  '82.  Van  Arsdale  was 
also  a  first-team  All  America 
pick,  this  time  in  1981,  '82,  and 
'83. 

I  used  to  take  on  the  at- 
titude that  Hobart  lacrosse 
just  can't  survive  without 
them  but  you  find  that  it  does. 
There  are  other  players  that 
are  capable,  waiting  in  the 
wings  for  their  shot  to  play 
and  they  step  in  and  do  a  good 
job. 

The  other  two  losses  we  had 
through  graduation  were 
defensive.  We  have  plenty  of 
good  athletes  and  they're  in 
pretty  good  shape  health- 
wise.  It's  just  a  matter  of  get- 
ting the  right  people  out  there 
at  the  right  time. 


Q.  These  players  were  ex- 
emplary in  their  careers  and 
their  leadership  capabilities 
were    a    valuable   intangible. 


photo  bv  J.M.  Fr«9om«nl 

Waihington  midfielder  John  Nottrant  goes  one  on  one  with  a  Hobart  defender  in  the  cloaing  minutes  of  lait 
year's  regular  season  contest.  The  Sho'men  prevailed  In  OT,  8-7. 


for  some  of  the  successes  that 
we  have  now.  They  set  the 
standard  that  these  people  try 
to  live  up  to.  There's  a  lot  of 
tradition  involved  and  a  lot  of 
interest  in  the  program  and 
fan  support.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  our  part  to 
Uve  up  to  that  and  to  justify  it. 
But  also  for  a  lot  of  these  guys 
it  has  to  \x  fun.  It's  certainly 
more  tun  to  win  than  to  lose 
I  and  we  want  to  have  the  most 
fun  we  can  so  we're  going  to 
win  as  much  as  we  can. 


Q.  After  last  year's  game 
with  Syracuse  was  cancelled, 
what  do  you  expect  when  you 


you  are  losing  two  prime  of- 
fensive threats  and  one 
valuable  defenseman.  How 
wiU  this  affect  your  1986 
team? 

Urick:  The  biggest  concern 
is  the  two  attackmen  because 
they're  leaving  the  same  posi- 
tion open.  Their  brothers 
were  here  iiefore  them  so  it 
seems  like  you  had  a 
Grimaldi  or  a  Van  Arsdale  in 
Geneva  for  quite  a  while.  AH 
four  of  them  are  outstanding 
players.  They  are  two  pretty 
big  holes  to  fill.  I  am  convinc- 
ed we'll  do  it. 

When  I  first  arrived  on  the 
scene  here  as  the  head  coach, 
we  had  some  truly  outstan- 
ding players  and  I  often  felt 


How    will    the    team    fare 
without  that  guidance? 

Urick:  That's  a  very  good 
question,  one  that  the  coaches 
have  too.  It'll  he  answered  in 
a  lot  of  ways  in  the  next  two 
weeks.  Last  year's  senior 
class  was  light  in  terms  of 
numbers  but  gave  us  very 
strong  leadership.  This  year 
we  have  ten  seniors  tliat  are 
real  fine  players.  They  aU 
have  to  realize  that  they  have 
to  take  it  a  step  farther  than 
just  playing  now  and  give  us 
something  beyond  that.  I'm 
sure  that  one  or  two  of  them 
will  take  tiiat  role  and  really 
run  with  it.  Hopefully  aU  of 
them  win  extend  themselves 
in  that  area. 

contmuad  on  next  page 
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Urick  believes  Corcoran's  ''day  is  coming/' 


continued  from  p«g«  I 

Q.  The  fourth  through 
seventh  high  scorers  are  mid- 
fielders and  your  entire  unit 
Is  returning.  WUl  this  be  an 
area  that  you  wUl  look  to  for 
consistency  and  reliability  in 
the  games? 

Urick:  I  certainly  hope  so. 
I'm  going  to  coach  the  mid- 
dies this  year  simply  because 
they're  all  bar;k.  I  want  to 
take  the  credit  for  what  I 
think  will  be  a  successful  year 
for  them.  We  got  a  lot  of  scor- 
ing punch  out  of  them  last 


much.  Occasionally  we  used 
seven  and  put  one  in  as  a 
rider  and  we  may  still  do  that. 
Where  it  affects  more  teams 
is  at  the  other  end  of  the  rule 
that  dictates  that  you  have  to 
keep  three  of  them  out  there. 
That's  never  been  a  concern 
of  ours  because  we've  never 
taken  a  defenseman  out  of  the 
game  to  help  clear  the  ball. 
Some  teams  have,  and  I  think 
they  are  the  ones  that  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  make  more  of 
an  adjustment  in  terms  of 
where  they  spend  their  time 


'...there  are  some  Division  I 
schools  that  just  don't  lilce  to  play 
us  or  Washington  College  because 
of  the  angle  that  it  could  do  nothing 
but  hurt  them  and  I'm  not  so  sure 
that  that's  totally  accurate.' 


year  that,  quite  frankly,  we 
didn't  really  expect.  The  year 
prior  to  that  year,  1984,  we 
graduated  some  strong  scor- 
ing punch  as  midfielders  and 
we  really  didn't  know,  going 
Into  last  year's  season,  how 
much  scoring  we  could  get 
from  our  midfielders. 

We  expected  our  attack  to 
score  a  lot  of  goals,  which 
they  did,  but  the  midfielders 
really  came  through.  If  they 
could  duplicate  that  effort, 
we'd  be  satisfied.  If  they  build 
on  it,  that  would  be  even  bet- 
ter. We  hope  that  they  don't 
look  down  the  road  and  see 
two,  big  attackmen  leave  and 
figure  they  have  to  score 
more  goals.  It  comes 
somewhat  as  a  pleasant 
dilemma  because  we  have  a 
lot  of  depth  at  the  midfield 
and  it's  our  job  as  coaches  to 
make  sure  we  make  the  best 
use  of  it. 

Q.  Will  the  new  rule 
limiting  long  sticks  to  no 
more  than  five  and  no  less 
than  three  have  any  effect  on 
your  team? 

Urick:  I  don't  really  think 
so.  We  didn't  feature  more 
than    six    long    sticks    that 


and  put  their  emphasis  as  far 
as  clearing.  From  a  defensive 
point  of  view,  it  won't  affect 
us  too  much. 

Q.  In  1982,  you  assisted  m 
coaching  the  United  States 
World  team  to  a  win.  How  do 
you  plan  to  address  this 
year's  team? 

Urick:  It's  a  great  op- 
portunity to  work  with 
players  of  that  caliber.  That's 
certainly  an  understatement. 
I  think  it's  great  to  be  an 
assistant  in  that  situation 
before  you  have  to  take  over 
the  head  coaching  respon- 
sibilities; you  just  know  a  lit- 
tle bit  more  about  what  to  ex- 
pect. 

It  is  different  working  with 
that  caliber  of  a  player.  The 
talent  is  different  than  what 
you  normally  get  from  year  to 
year  at  the  college  level.  The 
club  approach  is  obviously 
different  then  the  college  ap- 
proach and  most  of  those 
players  are  club  players.  The 
common  denominater  is  that 
they  have  a  lot  of  pride  and 
they're  really  motivated  to 
succeed  and  keep  the  United 
States  at  the  top  of  the  heap. 
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Q.  Two-thirds  of  your  reiui- 
ning  players  are  of  New  York 
ori^.  Is  this  due  to  a  mobili- 
ty level  in  recruiting  or  is 
there  a  style  of  play  promi- 
nent in  the  New  York  high 
schools  that  you  find  especial- 
ly attractive? 

Urick:  We'll  take  lacrosse 
players  from  anywhere  that 
we  can  get  them.  We've  got 
players  from  all  over.  One 
from  England  and  guys  that 
have  never  even  played 
before.  We're  looking  tor  the 
best  athletes  and  good 
athletes  can  play  the  style  of 
lacrosse  that  we're  looking 
for.  We  do  like  to  rely  on  a 
real  fast  pace  game  to  keep 
the  level  of  play  up. 

We  try  to  get  to  as  many 
areas  as  we  can  in  our 
recruiting.  We  seem  to  be  get- 
ting more  athletes  out  of  dif- 
ferent areas  each  year,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Maryland 
area,  which  we  haven't  really 
done  a  lot  of  recruiting  on  un- 
til the  last  three  or  four  years. 
It  takes  a  little  time  to 
develop  contacts.  We  do  a  lot 
of  work  in  New  Jersey  and  we 
obviously  recruit  on  Long 
Island  a  fair  amount.  I  think 


it's  a  healthy  situation  if  your 
squad  is  a  heterogenous  mix- 
ture. You  can  get  too  many 
people  from  one  area  and  it 
may  not  be  the  best  thing  in 
the    world. 

Lacrosse  in  Upstate 
New  York  is  awfully 
good  and  you'd  oe  foolish  not 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  It's  a 
heavUy  recruited  area  by 
almost  everybody  now  and 
j  we're  finding  that  those 
athletes  are  becoming  harder 
and  harder  to  get.  The 
lacrosse  world  has 
discovered  Upstate  New 
York. 

Q.  Does  the  fact  that  Hobart 
cannot  offer  scholarships  af- 
fect the  players  that  you 
receive? 

Urick:  It  maybe  does  from 
time  to  time  but  I  don't  think 
it's  a  significant  deterrent  in 
being  able  to  successfully 
recruit  a  good  class. 

Q.  Three -time  All 
American  Terry  Corcoran 
saw  the  first  Division  in 
crown  and  knows  what  it's 
like  to  struggle  for  that  first 
big  win  as  a  player.  Could  this 
be  the  year  for  him  to  do  that 
as  a  coach? 


Urick:  Well.  I'U  tell  you, 
it's  not  that  far  away.  It  could 
be  as  early  as  the  very  next 
season.  He's  got  himself  in 
the  right  situation.  The  school 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
him.  It  is  one  that  you  can 
take  to  a  championship  as  far 
as  the  support  that  you  need 
and  the  different  intangible 
things  that  you  need  to  put 
something  like  that  together, 
go. 

He  has  all  the  rest  right  at 
his  fingertips.  He's  got  good 
staff  and  knowledge  of  the 
game  and  he's  recruiting  like 
a  son-of-a-gun.  He's  got  all 
the  players  that  he  needs  so 
it's  just  a  matter  of  time. 
We're  going  to  try  and  delay 
it  as  long  as  we  can  or  do  the 
best  we  can. 

I  think  it's  important  that 
everybody,  particularly  us, 
realize  that  it's  not  cast  in 
stone  that  we're  both  going  to 
be  in  the  championship  game 
this  year.  We're  not  the  only 
ones  out  there  playing.  A  lot 
of  people  tend  to  assume  that 
and  It  may  work  out  that  way 
and  if  it  does,  that's  fine,  but 
his  day  is  coming. 


CHESAPEAKE  INNS 


B  B   Baa 

B  H 


Bed  and  Breakfast  Inns  Serving 
Historic  Chestertown. 
Elegant  'Charming 
Quaint -Rustic 


778- INNS 
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Why  do  Division  I  schools 
avoid  Shopmen  like  the  plague? 


by  Jeb  Stewart 

Thia  season  the  Washington 
College  lacrosse  team  ap- 
pears to  be  poised  near  or  at 
the  top  of  the  Division  III 
lacrosse  heap.  Any  team 
would  relish  a  game  against 
the  Sho'men  as  a  chance  to 
gain  prestige  and  a  chance  to 
raise  its  rankings.  Why,  the, 
do  many  Division  I  schools  in 
this  area  refuse  to  play  WC  in 
lacrosse?  This  question  was 
posed  to  coaches  at  Loyola, 
UMBC,  and  Towson  State, 
and  all  had  a  similar  reply. 

Towson  State  assistant 
coach    Jeff    Clark    stated. 


"Vour  ultimate  objective  is  to 
make  the  playoffs  and  when 
you  play  a  Division  ni  school 
you  have  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain." 

Loyola  head  coach  Dave 
Cottle  reiterated  this  point  by 
saying,  "We  played  a  very 
fine  WC  team  last  year,  which 
was  ranked  numt)er  one,  and 
we  defeated  them  at  WC. 
They  remained  number  one, 
but  we  did  not  advance  in  the 
rankings.  We  thought  it  best 
to  schedule  a  Division  I  team 
which  could  determine 
whether  or  not  we'll  make  the 
playoffs." 


While  this  is  a  viable  argu- 
ment from  these  coaches' 
standpoints,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  other  Division  I 
schools  have  played  and  con- 
tinue to  play  the  Sho'men 
each  year  in  lacrosse.  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Washington  & 
Lee  University  are  both  on 
this  year's  schedule  and  each 
have  played  WC  in  the  past. 

This  seems  to  indicate  that 
these  schools  maintain  con- 
fidence in  their  teams  and 
feeling  that  playing  one  of  the 
top  ranked  schools  in  Division 
in  lacrosse  cannot  hurt,  but 
only  benefit  them. 


1985  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE  MEN'S  LACROSSE  STATS  (16  GAMES) 


NAME 

RlckSowell 
Bruce  Yancey 
Walker  Taylor 
John  Nostrant 

Mike  Papa 
Tom  Gaines 
Paul  Miller 
Oan  Ducar 
Rick  Cote 
Kevin  Giblin 
Chris  Dollar 
John  Dolan 
Trey  D'Ambrogi 
Russell  Loock 
PatOnody 
Brian  Erwin 
MikeWoodfolk 


POS. 

Mid. 
Att. 
Att. 
Mid. 

Mid. 
Att. 
Att. 
Att. 
Mid. 
Mid. 
Mid. 
Att. 
Att. 
Mid. 
Oaf. 
Oaf. 
Mid. 


GOALS  ASSISTS 

46  14 

27  18 

15  25 

24  8 


21 

22 
6 

12 
7 

11 

5 
4 
3 
2 
0 
1 
1 


POINTS 

60 
45 
40 


32 

10 

31 

6 

28 

12 

18 

5 

17 

9 

16 

4 

15 

1 

6 

2 

6 

3 

6 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

GOAL: 

Larry  Boehm 
Mark  Mickum 
Ross  Miller 

SCORE  BY  QUARTERS 

WC  67    54    58    65 

GPP        23    44    34    34 

FACEOFFS 

WC     -157 
GPP  -180 

PENALTIES: 

WC     -136-115:30 
DPP  -115-109:00 


244 
135 


216  savas.  70  gb's.  16  games 
18  savas.  3  gb's.  4  games 
5  saves,  4  gb's.  5  games 

GROUNDBALLS-102 
SHOTS -7n 


MAN  DOWN  DEFENSE: 

73  opponent  attempts.  29  goals 

allowed.  .603  goal  preventio  pet. 


SUDS  'n  SODA 

DISCOUNT  BEVERAGES 

Rt.  213  and  Rt.  297  -  Hopewell  Comer 

CHESTERTOWN,  MARYLAND  •  778-5077 

1  mile  north  of  campus 


10%  Off  all 

winet  every 

Tuesday 


Rapidly  Growing 
Wine  Selection 


HOURS: 

MON.-THURS. 

6A.M.-12MID. 

FRI.-SAT. 

6A.M.-12:30 

A.M. 

SUNDAY 

9A.M.-11P.M. 

SUNDAY  BEER 

&WINE 

I.D.  required  on  all  alcohol  purchases 


Largest  Boer 

Selection  in 

Kent  County 

including  Kegs 


Ail  sizes  of 

liquor  at 

discounted 

prices. 


778-5077 
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The  1986  Sho'men 


photo  courtasy  of  Publte  Ralatlont 


1986  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE  LACROSSE  ROSTER 

H 

NAME 

POS. 

HT. 

WT. 

¥R. 

10 

Rick  Cote 

M 

6'1' 

195 

Sr. 

11 

Tom  Gaines 

A 

5-9" 

165 

Sr. 

12 

Rob  Loocl< 

D 

60" 

175 

Sr. 

13 

Paul  Miller 

A 

S'lV 

155 

So. 

14 

Rob  Levis 

M 

5'11 

180 

Fr. 

15 

Jolin  Nostrant 

M 

5'8" 

160 

Sr. 

16 

Mike  McGuane 

A 

6-3' 

185 

Sr. 

•    17 

Chris  Dollar 

M 

57" 

165 

So. 

18 

Jeff  Downer 

M 

5-8" 

165 

So. 

19 

Dan  Ducar 

A 

6V 

170 

Jr. 

20 

Brian  Kelleher 

D 

60" 

175 

So. 

21 

John  Holthaus 

M 

5-10- 

165 

Fr. 

22 

MikeWoodfolk 

M 

5-9- 

170 

So. 

23 

Ron  Knox 

G 

5-ir 

170 

Jr. 

24 

PatOnody 

D 

5-10' 

175 

Jr. 

25 

MikeFullem 

M 

57" 

160 

Fr. 

26 

Don  GIblln 

A 

5-9- 

165 

Jr. 

27 

Dan  Walsh 

M 

5-7" 

155 

So. 

28 

Paul  Deniken 

M 

5H- 

180 

So. 

29 

Matt  Wilson 

M 

6'2' 

170 

Fr. 

30 

Pat  Youngs 

D 

57" 

150 

Fr. 

31 

JohnKellev 

D 

5'9- 

170 

Jr. 

32 

Mark  Mickum 

G 

60- 

185 

So. 

33 

Mike  Pappa 

M 

510- 

170 

Sr. 

34 

Jim  Houtenbrink 

D 

6-3" 

190 

So. 

36 

Dave  Hilliard 

D 

60" 

190 

Jr. 

37 

Mike  Greig 

M 

60- 

180 

Fr. 

38 

Mike  Siegenthaler 

A 

5-10- 

165 

Fr. 

40 

Bryce  Chase 

M 

6-2- 

180 

Jr. 

41 

Bruce  Yancey 

A 

60" 

190 

Sr. 

42 

Brian  Erwin 

D 

6-0" 

180 

Sr. 

43 

Larry  Boehm 

G 

60" 

155 

Sr. 

44 

Terry  Reynolds 

D 

6'1  ■ 

200 

So. 

45 

Matt  Keller 

D 

5'9" 

165 

Fr. 

46 

Tim  Hall 

D 

5'ir 

■     180 

So. 

48 

Kevin  Crowell 

M 

5'6" 

160 

Jr. 

Head  Coach 

Terry  Corcoran 

Assistant  Coachas 

Clint  Evans 

Tom  Eucker 

B- 

Team  Coaches 

Steve  Beville 

Rick  Sowell 

Spring  Schedule 

86 

March  8 

FDU 

H 

Sat. 

March  12 

Navy 

H 

Wed. 

March  15 

Lynchburg 

A 

Sat. 

March  18 

Hopkins 

H 

Tues. 

March  22 

Amherst 

• 

Sat.  at  Hofstra 

March  28 

Denison 

H 

Fri. 

April  5 

Hobart 

A 

Sat. 

April  9 

F&M 

A 

Wed. 

April  12 

Roanoke 

H 

Sat. 

April  16 

W.  MD 

A 

Wed. 

April  19 

Salisbury 

H 

Sat. 

April  23 

Gettysburg 

A 

Wed. 

April  26 

W&L 

A 

Sat. 

April  30 

St.  Mary's 

A 

Wed. 

•Doubleheader  at  Hofstra  on 

Long  Isia 

nd 

SHO'MEN  SEASON  RECORD:  13-3 

WC18 

AIR  FORCE 

WC10 

NAVY 

WC18 

ST.  MARY'S 

WC4 

JOHNS  HOPKINS 

16 

WC8 

HOBART 

WC21 

GETTYSBURG 

WC14 

DENISON 

WC9 

LOYOLA 

11 

WC14 

F&M 

won 

ROANOKE 

WC20 

WESTERN  MD. 

WC14 

W&L 

13 

WC16 

SALISBURY 

WC28 

SPRINGFIELD 

10 

WC16 

CORTLAND  ST. 

10 

WC8 

HOBART 

15 

ziine  arts 


March?.  laaS.THEELM.P.o..: 


Chestertown  Arts  League 

sponsors  exhibit,  encourages  artists 


by  David  Healey 

The  Chestertown  Arts  League,  Inc.,  will 
be  hosting  its  38th  annual  exhibit  during 
March  16-21. 

The  show  is  open  to  all  artists  over  eigh- 
teen, and  features  a  variety  of  categories, 
such  as  sculpture,  pastel,  acrylic,  water- 
color,  photography,  mixed  media, 
graphics,  and  oil. 

Entries  will  be  juried  by  the  Arts  League, 
then  judged  by  James  Drake  and  Erik 
Sangren.  Drake  is  a  Baltimore  artist  and 
teacher,  and  has  recently  published  a  book, 
Bayside  Impressions,  featuring  twenty-two 
watercolors.  Sangren  is  the  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Art  at  Chesapeake  College.  He  will 
be  exhibiting  his  own  work  at  A.M.  Adler 
Gallery  in  New  York  City  in  1987. 

Arts  League  Treasurer  Sandra  Hoecker 
said  of  the  show,  "It's  usually  local.  There 
are  some  artists  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  lower  Eastern  Shore.  But  it's  about 
seventy-five  percent  local  artists."  She  ad- 
ded that  students  of  Washington  College 
usually  enter.  "About  a  hundred  people 
show  their  work,"  said  Hoecker,  noting 
that  the  show  is  expanding  every  year. 

The  local  talent  includes  Margaret  Blair, 
Ben  Dize,  a  teacher  at  Kent  County  High 
School,  and  Martha  Hudson,  a  water- 
colorist  from  McDaniel,  Maryland. 

More  than  five  hundred  dollars  in  prize 
money  will  be  awarded.  Local  businesses 
as  well  as  the  Arts  League  provide  the 


awards.  Said  Hoecker,  "For  each  medium 
there  are  all  kinds  of  prizes.  Also,  the  work 
most  representative  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
gets  a  big  prize." 

Artists  also  have  the  opportunity  to  sell 
their  works  at  the  show.  Explained 
Hoecker,  "People  just  come  in  and  look  at 
the  works  and  buy  one."  Often  the  first 
place  works  are  purchased  by  viewers. 

The  chairperson  for  the  Annual  Juried 
Show  is  Hilda  C.  Greene. 

Works  will  be  displayed  in  the  lobby  and 
second  floor  of  the  Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 
of  Washington  College.  The  exhibit  will  be 
open  to  the  public,  from  12-4:00  p.m.  Mon- 
day through  Thursday,  and  from  12-8:00 
p.m.  on  Friday,  as  well  as  during  the  con- 
cert on  Wednesday  night.  All  are  welcome 
at  the  opening  reception  from  3-5:00  p.m 
on  March  16.  Prizes  wUl  be  awarded  at  4 
p.m. 

Mocker  said  of  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion, "The  Arts  League  is  just  for  encourag- 
ing artists."  The  League's  center  is  located 
across  from  the  post  office  in  Chestertown. 
The  center  is  a  place  for  the  display  of  art 
and  for  classes.  Said  Hoecker,  "All  year 
long  we  have  classes  there,  which  are 
relatively  cheap." 

"In  October  we  have  a  thing  called  'Art  in 
the  Park'  ...  with  music  and  crafts"  said 
Hoecker.  In  fact,  whenever  there  is  a  big 
event  in  Chestertown,  such  as  the 
Candlelight  Tour,  the  Arts  League  sponsors 
a  show. 


Spring  Break:  7-16 


!  campus  calendar: 

Mon.,  17 

7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series,  Hari 

Kari,      Norman     James 


March  16 

Sun, 16 

Art    Exhibit    Committee, 

Chestertown     Arts     League, 

Tawes  Theatre  untU  March  22 

2:00  p.m.:  Actors  Committee 

Theatre,  The  Chalk  Garden. 

Tawes  Theatre 

7:30  p.m.:  Fihn  Series,  Hari 

Kari,      Norman    James 

Theatre 


March  17 


Theatre 


March  18 

Tues.,  18 

7:30  p.m.,:  FUm  Series,  Hari 

Kari,     Norman     James 

Theatre 

March  19 


Wed.,  19 

8:00    p.m.:    Concert   Series, 

Folger     Consort,     Tawes 

Theatre 


pttolo  by  Sarah  E  Uta.. 

Bennett  Lammond  takai  on  the  pariona  and  indecision  of  the  young 

ntr  ,'n.f  ""'"C"  ■"  °"»'"»  Corao-.  "Marriage"  la.t  Monday  in  the 
O  Neili  Literary  Houte. 


HAIR  PORT 

KENT  PLAZA 

Family  Halrcutters 
and  Styling 


No  Appointment 
Necessary 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

MON.,THURS.ANDFRI. 

OPEN  TIL  7:00  P.M. 


AT  THE  BOOKSTORE 

1.00  OFF 
FILM  DEVELOPING 


with  this  coupon 
AND 


You're  Invited 

to  Lenten  and  Holy  Week  Services 
at  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 

Washington  and  Greenwood 
Pastor  Michael  Hagebusch 

Call  778-2744  for  times 


1  FREE  5x7  print 
with  each  roll  developed 

This  offer  valid  through  April  14 
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Washington  College's  western  connection: 

OKLAHOMA! 


t^NeaRUUnd 

"Oklahoma,  where  the  wind  comes  whip- 
ping through  the  range,"  will  soon  be  echo- 
ing through  the  halls  of  the  Kent  County 
High  School  Auditorium  as  students  pre- 
sent Oklahoma,  this  weekend.  The  Rogers 
and  Hammersteln  musical  will  be  perform- 
ed tonight  and  tomorrow  at  8:00  p.m.  and 
admission  is  i3.00  for  students,  $4-00  for 
adults.  To  get  to  the  Kent  County  High 
School,  located  in  Worton,  follow  Rt.  213 
north  and  take  the  left  at  Suds  &  Soda. 

"We're  just  having  a  lot  of  fun  with  it," 
says  Sylvia  Maloney,  the  director  of 
Oklahoma,  at  the  same  time  stressing  that 
she  is  also  trying  to  "teach  the  kids  to  do 
theatre  in  a  very  professional  way." 
Maloney  is  a  drama  teacher  at  KCHS  and 
received  a  masters  degree  in  psychology 
from  Washington  College.  The  dances  have 
been  choreographed  by  Leslie  Raimond. 
Bob  Tyson  is  the  musical  director,  Helen 
Tyson   and    Ted    Lecates,    are    the    set 


Communfty  Theatre 

The  recently  formed  Actors 
Community  Theatre  will  pre- 
sent The  Chalk  Garden,  a 
play  set  in  an  English  country 
manor  house  in  the  1950's,  as 
Its  sixth  production.  The  play 
will  be  performed  on  March 
14  and  15  at  8:00  p.m.  and 
March  16  at  2:00  p.m.  in 
Tawes  Theatre  and  is  free  to 
all  Washington  College 
students. 

Chalk  Garden  is  a  drama 
that  explores  the  human  rela- 
tionships of  a  mysterious 
woman  who  applies  as  a 
governess  to  an  old,  once 
beautiful  ex-hostess  of  Lon- 
don, to  care  for  her  grand- 
daughter. The  author,  Endid 
Bagnold,  is  famous  for  her 
play  and  movie  script  of 
National  Velvet.  Chalk 
Garden  was  first  performed 
on  Broadway  in  1955  and  later 
made  into  a  movie. 

The  Chalk  Garden  is  being 
directed  by  Joyce  Meiklejohn 
and  produced  by  Vince  Rai- 
mond. The  set  was  designed 
by  John  McDanolds,  a 
Washington  College 
graduate.  Jeff  Donahoe,  of 
the  college  Development  Of- 
fice, is  the  stage  manager. 


upcoming  eventse 

The  cast  of  characters  in- 
cludes Berry  Bedwell,  Karen 
Eske,  Betty  McAllister,  John 
McDanolds,  Joyce  Meikle- 
john, Francesca  Raimond, 
Leslie  Raimond,  and  Kate 
Schroeder. 

Folk    music 

by  Michael  Rudln 
There  was  one  Monday  in 
this  past  month  that  was 
snowed  out.  Monday 
February  10  which  was  to 
feature  a  performance  of 
folksongs  has  been  reschedul- 
ed for  March  17,  the  first 
Monday  after  spring  break. 
Following  a  tea  at  4:00  p.m., 
Patsy  Muldoon,  alto  and  ac- 
companying on  guitar,  and 
Nancy  Gillio,  soprano,  will 
perform  folk  songs.  Professor 
Bob  Day  will  introduce  the 
songs  with  an  explanation  of 
how  the  songs  were  gathered, 
their  origins,  and  their  social 
Significance. 

The  repertoire  will  include 
"The  Rising  Sun  Blues" 
which  is  essentially  "The 
House  of  the  Rising  Sun"  by 
the  Animals;  "I  Never  Will 
Marry"  which  has  been 
recorded  by  Linda  Ronstadt 
and  DoUy  Parton;  and  "The 
Sloop  John   B."   which  has 


designers  and  all  are  alumni  of  Washington 
College. 

The  connection  between  this  production 
and  Washington  College  doesn't  stop  there 
though.  Several  faculty,  administrators, 
and  staff  members'  children  are  among  the 
75  students  who  are  working  on  Oklahoma. 
Jonathan  Newell  and  Venessa  Berry  have 
leading  roles  as  Jud  Fry  and  Auntie  Eller. 
Tara  Finnegan  and  Todd  Streelman  are 
also  in  the  cast  and  Heather  Baer  is  in  the 
chorus.  Chris  Premo,  Jeff  Newell,  and 
Julie  Dougal  are  in  the  orchestra.  Frank 
and  Tony  Creegan  are  also  working  on  the 
production  in  lighting  and  sets  respective- 
ly- 

Maloney  summed  up  the  atmosphere  of 
this  production  of  Oklahoma  best  when  she 
said  that  "there  are  certain  aspects  of  the 
theatre  facilities  that  we  have  that  are 
rather  primitive,  but  I  think  the  en- 
thusiasm that  the  students  and  staff  bring 
to  it  compensates  for  that." 


been  performed  by  the  Beach 
Boys. 


Concert  Series 

The  Washington  College 
Concert  Series  resumes  on 
Wednesday,  March  19,  with 
the  appearance  of  The  Folger 
Consort,  one  of  the  world's 
leading  early  music 
ensembles.  Based  at  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  Library 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
quartet  regularly  performs 
there  and  at  the  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art,  and  travels  to 
music  festivals  and  performs 
in  chamber  music  series 
throughout  the  country.  Their 
performance  in  Chestertown 
begins  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Tawes 
Theatre. 

The  Consort's  members  are 
Robert  Eisenstein,  bowed  str- 
ings; Christopher  Kendall, 
plucked  strings;  Scott  Reiss, 
recorders  and  percussion; 
and  Ann  Monoyios,  soprano. 

Announcements  = 

To  place  an  ad  in  the  Elm  Classifieds, 
write  down  message  and  send  it  to  Sue 
DePasquale  or  Bill  Faust  through 
campus  mail,  or  place  them  In  the 
Elm  mailboxes  before  10:00  a.m. 
Wednesday  morning.  The  cost  is  $2.00 
for  the  first  twenty  words,  and  8  cents 
for  each  additional  word.  Please  in- 
clude payment  with  your  ad. 
HELP  WANTED:  Now  accepting  ap- 
plications   for    seasonal    dock 


featuring 

Lounge  Entertainment 

Saturday  Nights 

ST.  PATRICK'S 

CELEBRATION 

Sat.,  March  15, 1986 

Tickets:  $37.50  per  couple 
includes  dinner,  dancing,  tax  and  tips 

Call  For  Reservations 


ROGER  DALTREY 

Under  A  Raqinq  Moon 


Daltrey's   comeback 


by  Travis  Aldous 
A  variety  of  talented  artists 
as  well  as  the  re-emergence 
of  former  Who  lead  singer 
Roger  Daltrey's  dynamic, 
hard-driving  rock  and  roll 
energy  make  the  album 
"Under  A  Raging  Moon"  a 
certain  success.  Three 
singles  which  have  received 
much  radio  airplay  since  the 
album's  release  ("After  The 
Fire,"  "Under  A  Raging 
Moon,"  and  "Let  Me  Down 
Easy")  show  great  musical 
ability  from  some  of  the 
album's  guest  performers,  in- 
cluding Russ  Ballard,  Bryan 
Adams,  Stewart  Copeland  of 
the  Police,  and  Daltrey's 
former  bandmate  Pete 
Townshend. 

However,  the  guest  artists 
with  the  most  impact  on  the 
albiun  are  the  members  of 
the  band  Big  Country.  Their 
ringing  guitars  and  thunder- 
ing drums  add  to  the  impact 
of  Daltrey's  passionate  vocal 
style  and  are  what  make  this 
album  impressive.  It  is  also 
evident  that  although 
Daltrey  had  Uttle  input  in  the 
writing  of  the  songs,  his  sizzl- 
ing energy  distinguishes  his 
unique  style  of  hard-driving 
rock  and  roll. 

Other  songs  on  the  album 
include     "Don't    Talk    To 


Strangers,"  "Breaking  Down 
Paradise,"  "The  Pride  You 
Hide,"  and  "Move  Better  In 
The  Night."  In  all  of  these 
songs,  the  listener  can  hear 
certain  elements  In  Daltrey's 
style  such  as  the  emotion 
Daltrey  puts  into  his  vocals 
and  the  aggressive  rhythms, 
both  in  those  by  guest  artists 
and  those  that  reflect  the 
great  influence  of  his  heyday 
with  the  Who.  By  far,  the 
most  emotionally  stirring 
song  on  the  album  is  the  title 
track  "Under  A  Raging 
Moon,"  dedicated  to  former 
Who  dnmimer  Keith  Moon 
who  overdosed  on  drugs  and 
drowned  in  his  swimming 
pool.  Daltrey  indicates  the 
great  sense  of  loss  he  feels  at 
Moon's  death.  "Do  you 
remember  me?/Like 
remember  you/in  a  sea  of 
hands/you  came  shining 
through/in  the  mist  of  time/1 
can  see  it  now/ All  my  life  I 
will  remember  this/Under  a 
raging  moon." 

From  the  duet  of  "Let  Me 
Down  Easy"  with  Bryan 
Adams  to  the  album's  first  hit 
"After  The  Fire,"  "Under  A 
Raging  Moon"  will  definitely 
make  it's  mark  on  the  music 
world  and  make  possible  the 
comeback  of  one  of  rock's 
great  talents. 


master/dock  crew  at  local  marina. 
Power  and  sailing  yachta.  Call  648- 
5709,  Sailing  Associates,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  6,  Georgetown,  Md.,  21930. 


SPRING  BREAK  —  anyone  staying 
who  could  provide  a  ride  to  and  from 
ttie  Wilmington  train  staUon  Wed. 
morning,  please  call  778.0S35  to  state 
conditions. 


Personals 


Hans,  what  is  your  name? 


I    am    extremely    offended    by    the 

Penguin  commentary ! !  I 

May  the  penguin   never  eat  shlah- 

kabob  again! 

Hans,  I  love  you! 

Bruce  Leoh  —  I'm  sorry  I  upset  you, 
but  I  had  to  let  you  know  how  I  felt!  I 
Your  Secret  Admirer. 


FORNEY'S  JEWELERS 

14K  Gold  Adda-Beads 
^'^    Buy  2  (same size)  ■  Get  1  FREE 
^V^  (5mm -6mm-7min) 

Please  Bring  This  Ad 

106  Cross  Street 

Chestertown 

778-1966 


Washington  College 

Concert  Series 

presents 

The  Folger  Consort 

"THE  AGE  OF 
CHIVALRY" 

The  art  of  the  troubadours 

Wednesday,  March  19 

Tawes  Theatre 

8:00  p.m. 

Tickets  at  the  door  $5  {youth  >2I 
W.C.Studentifree 
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College  is  a  family  affair  for  some  students 


by  David  Healey 

Your  clothes  are  folded,  the 
stereo  is  packed,  the  road 
map  is  out.  You're  going  to 
college!  As  you  carry  boxes 
out  of  your  room,  your  little 
brother  is  carrying  others  in. 
He  gets  the  room  when  you 
move  out,  but  that's  a  small 
price  to  pay  to  finally  be  rid  of 
him.  You're  free! 

Sometime  that  spring  you 
get  a  letter  informing  you 
that  little  brother  is  coming  to 
your  school.  Uhoh. 

The  scenario  may  sound 
like  a  nightmare  to  some,  but 
for  the  dozen  or  so  pairs  of 
siblings  on  campus,  it's  really 
not  that  bad.  Only... 

"Catastrophe,"  said 
sophomore  Ziad  Abujaber, 
when  he  learned  that  younger 
brother  Marwan  would  be  a 
freshman  this  past  fall.  He 
has  since  changed  his  mind, 
saying,  "It's  great.  We  do 
things  together,  but  not 
much.  We're  two  independant 
people."  Ziad  added,  "We  en- 
joy racing  (ATV's)  and  hun- 
ting together,  once  a  week  or 
once  every  month  in  the  sum- 
mer." Ziad  and  Marwan  are 
from  Amman,  the  capital  of 
Jordan. 

Sisters  who  are  sisters 

Sue  and  Adrienne  Cupka 
aren't  just  Zeta  sisters, 
they're,  well,  sisters.  Said 
Adrienne,  a  freshman,  "I 
think  it's  great.  We're  more 
than  just  sisters,  we're  good 
friends.  We  stay  out  of  each 
other's  way,  but  I'm  there, 
she's  there." 

Was  learning  that  Adrienne 
was  coming  to  W.C.  a 
shocker?  "I  was  pretty  ex- 
cited," said  Sue,  a  senior. 
"We  get  along  real  well,  so 
it's  fun." 

Probably,  a  few  visits  to  the 
school  helped  influence 
Adrienne  to  attend.  "She  used 
to  come  here  on  weekends," 
said  Sue.  Adrienne  added, 
"I'd  been  down  to  visit  a  few 
times  and  I  liked  it  a  lot." 

Having  a  sister  around  is 
nothing  new  for  Sue  since  a 
still  older  sister  also  went  to 
Washington  at  the  same  time, 
but  has  since  graduated. 

Adrienne    is    pledging    the 


Zetas,  of  which  Sue  is  already 
a  sister.  "We  do  a  lot  of 
sorority  stuff  together,"  said 
Sue. 

'•We  eat  together 
sometimes.  We  party 
together,"  added  Adrienne. 

"It's  nice  having  someone 
in  the  family  around.  It's  so- 
meone to  confide  in,"  explain- 
ed Sue. 

Senior  Pam  Loughman  and 
junior  Jackie  are  another 
pair  of  W.C.  sisters.  It  didn't 
start  out  that  way,  though, 
since  Jackie  had  been  at  a 
state  university  for  her  first 
two  years.  But  then  she  decid- 
ed to  transfer.  "I  was  looking 
for  a  much  smaller  school. 
Pam  said,  'Why  don't  you 
look  down  here?'  She  invited 
me.  If  she  didn't  want  me,  I 
wouldn't  be  here." 

Neither  sister  ever  spills 
the  beans  on  the  other.  "We 
have  a  code  of  silence,"  ex- 
plained Jackie,  adding,  "we 
eat  meals  together  a  lot,  we 
play  tennis  together  a  lot.  It's 
been  great.  We  get  along 
well." 

"I  don't  mother  him,"  is 
how  senior  Linda  Kennedy 
describes  her  relationship 
with  brother  Sean,  a 
freshman.  "We  have  no  pro- 
blems." 

When  she  learned  that  Sean 
would  be  attending  the  Col- 
lege, Linda  said,  "1  was  pret- 
ty psyched.  We  went  to  dif- 
ferent high  schools  and  we 
hadn't  gone  to  school  together 
for  a  while.  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  school  for  Sean." 

"Sometimes  we  eat  meals 
together.  We  have  the  same 
friends  and  hang  out  with  the 
same  crowd,  so  we  see  each 
other  socially.  On  such  a 
small  campus  we  run  into 
each  other." 

Freshmen  Harrison  and 
William  Beck  hail  from 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Transportation  wise,  it's 
helpful  having  them  both  go 
to  the  same  school.  William 
chose  the  school  first,  .and 
Harrison  decided  to  attend 
later. 

Is  it  ever  embarassing  hav- 
ing a  brother  the  same  age 


photo  byJM  Fragoitit-nl 
Junior  Pam  Loughman  invitad  har  siatar  to  tranafar  to  WC.  Said  Jackia,  "If  aha  didn't  want  ma,  I  wouidn't 
ba  hare." 


pliOtobyJ.M.  Fragomeni 


Todd  and  Eriica  DelPriore  let  each  other  live  their  own  lives  yet  still  gn/e  one 
another  a  little  kin  support  when  needed. 


"We  "re  more  ^ 
than  Just  s/'sters. 
We're  good 
friends. " 

-  Adrienne  Cupl<a 


around?  "It's  not  really  em- 
barassing because  we  kind  of 
keep  our  distance,"  said  Har- 
rison. He  added,  "He  studies 
more  than  I  do." 

The  Del  Priore's,  junior 
Todd  and  freshman  Erika, 
are  another  sibling  pair. 
Their  father  also  attended 
Washington  College. 
Although  Todd  was  already 
here,  Erika  apparently  chose 
the  school  for  its  superior 
English  program. 

Todd  avoids  the  big  brother 
routine.  "I  let  her  live  her 
own  life,"  he  said.  "It's  so- 
meone closer  you  can  talk  to. 
I  don't  see  her  half  as  much 
as  I  thought  I  would.  We  run 
into  each  other  at  parties.  She 
and  I  stop  by  to  talk  to  each 
other." 

When  I'm  sick,  he  comes  over 
Right  down  the  hall  from 
Todd  Del  Priore  is  freshman 
Mark  Malkus,  whose  sister 
Aniv  li  a  sophomore.  Ex- 
plaining why  they're  both 
here,  Mark  said,  "We  both 
chose  it  separately;  I  don't 


think  we  came  because  the 
other  was  here." 

Upon  hearing  the  news  of 
her  brother's  decision.  Amy 
said,  "I  was  real  excited.  I 
was  the  one  who  tried  to  talk 
him  into  it." 

"We  were  always  really 
close,  we're  only  ten  months 
apart.  We  just  sort  of  grew  up 
together.  We  went  to  the 
same  high  school,  learned  to 
drive  together,  took  the  SAT's 
together,  took  classes 
together.  It's  always  been  a 
close  relationship,"  she  said. 

At  college,  Amy  and  Mark 
still  do  a  lot  together.  Said 
Amy,  "I  do  stats  for  soccer, 
he  plays.  He's  trying  to  teach 
me  to  play  raquetball  and  get 
me  on  a  weightlifting  pro- 
gram. We  usually  go  to 
movies  together.  We  party 
together.  I'm  pretty  close  to 
his  friends,  he's  close  to  mine. 
We  do  a  lot  of  things 
together." 

Mark  agreed.  "Sometimes 
we  eat  together,  or  spend 
some  time  with  each  other." 

Amy  added,  "He's  great. 
When  I'm  sick  he  comes  over 
and  takes  care  of  me.  He  does 
stuff  like  that," 

We  used  to  hate  each  other 

"My  parents  just  love  it. 
They  think  it's  wonderful  that 
we're  here  together,"  said 
senior    Cathy     Unger.     Her 


brother,  Andrew,  is  a 
sophomore. 

"Neither  one  of  us  wanted 
to  go  to  a  big  university,"  said 
Cathy.  The  small  school,  with 
good  faculty  to  student  ratio, 
was  ideal  for  them.  And  both 
of  them  were  familiar  with 
the  college.  Andrew  explain- 
ed, "Our  brother  went  here 
and  we  came  down  to  visit." 

"We  used  to  hate  each 
other,  but  in  high  school  we 
got  clo.ser.  I  just  love  him.  We 
don't  really  hang  out 
together...  it's  like  a  sense  of 
stability,"  said  Cathy. 

Neither  one  tells  tales  on 
the  other.  Cathy  said,  "Mom 
and  dad  ask,  'How's  An- 
drew?' I  say,  'Well,  I  don't 
know...*  " 

"I  consider  him  one  of  my 
closest  friends,"  said  Cathy. 

"The  feeling  is  mutual," 
replied  Andrew. 


Wednesday's  Special 

Hot  Hamburger  11/4  lb.) 
w/gravy  &veg. 

^2.00 

open  During  Spring  Breek 
8:00  a.m.  -4:00  p.m. 

Ms.  D's  Snack  Bar 


{flQ  yardstick 


FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS.  PATTERNS.  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  l>  ACCESSORIES 


325  High  Street 

Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

778-0049 
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The  smoking  facts  about  clove  cigarettes 


by  Thomas  Schuster 

It's  been  a  little  over  a  year 
since  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
Itretek,  or  clove  cigarette 
smokers  in  Uhis  country 
crushed  out  their  last 
Jakarta  or  DJaruin.  Most 
had  their  desire  for  another 
drag  of  the  sweet  tasting 
smoke  snuffed  after  seeing  or 
hearing  about  a  Time 
Magazine  article  that 
reported  the  death  of  Califor- 
nian  Tim  Cislaw,  a  seventeen- 
year-old  kretek  user  who,  one 
day,  lit-up  after  a  bout  with 
the  flu  and  suddenly  found 
himself  coughing  up  his 
lungs. 

"He  had  cysts  the  size  of 
golf  balls  in  his  lungs,"  said 
Cislaw's  thoracic  surgeon  in 
the  Time  article.  The  news  of 
Cislaw's  death  freaked  out 
just  about  everyone  who  had 
ever  touched  a  match  to  the 
end  of  one  of  these  imparted 
smokes.  The  news  had  a  high 
shock  value.  It  effectively 
blew  away  a  few  widespread 
myths  about  what  was  really 
in  these  cigarettes  and 
whether  the  stuff  in  them, 
whatever  it  was,  was  as  much 
of  a  health  hazard  as  your 
average  "real  American" 
cancer  stick. 

The  news  not  only  scared 
the  hell  out  of  kretek 
smokers,  it  disappointed 
more  than  a  tew  as  well.  By 
1984,  the  U.S.  market  for  the 


different  brands  of  clove 
cigarettes,  all  of  which  are 
imported  from  Indonesia,  had 
peaked.  Retailers  reported  a 
record  150  million  kreteks 
sold  that  year  —  a  huge  in- 
crease from  the  piddling  12 
million  sold  in  1980.  The 
young  crowd  was  buying 
cloves  in  increasing  numbers 
despite  the  high  price  —  a 
pack  of  ten  goes  for  about  two 
dollars  —  and  whats  more, 
many  were  getting  hooked  on 
them  and  had  begun  smolcing 
them  steadily. 

The  kretek  trend  surfaced 
in  a  big  way  in  '83  and  '84.  The 
heavy,  blue,  and  distinctly 
clove  odored  smoke  was  no 
longer  a  novelty  when  it 
wafted  across  crowded  rooms 
or  bars.  Anyone  foolish 
enough  to  walk  into  a  room  of 
drunk  partiers  with  a  full 
pack  of  cloves  was  inundated 
with  instant  friends  who 
wanted  "to  bum  a  clove, 
man."  By  then  even  cops  had 
become  familiar  with  them 
and  no  longer  treated  the 
stray  clove  smoker  like  he  or 
she  was  some  degenerate 
substance  abuser. 

Few  people,  however,  were 
really  aware  of  what  they 
were,  in  fact,  smoking.  Con- 
jecture by  kreteks  smokers 
led  to  a  variety  of  inaccurate 
beliefs  that  often  gave  them  a 
personal    excuse    to    smoke 


more  of  the  things.- After  all, 
they  aren't  real  cigarettes, 
are  they? 

WeU,  yes  and  no.  One  of  the 
biggest    revelations    of    the 


)  /\^ 


two  —  hooked  up  to  a  bong. 

The  other  40%  of  the  kretek 
is  what  gives  it  the  exotic 
aura.  Finely  chopped  dried 
clove  leaves  are  mixed  with 
cocoa,  licorice,  and  caramel 
betore  t>eing  added  to  the 
tobacco  and  rolled  into  the 
final  smoke.  These  ingre- 
dients are  what  give  these 
cigarettes  their  spice  shop 
smell  and  leave  that  craved 
sweet  taste  on  the  smoker's 
lips.  They  also,  when  burned, 
create  a  unique  substance 
that  not  only  wipes  out  the 
harsh  taste  of  the  Indonesian 
tobacco,  but  relaxes  the 
smoker  the  same  way  that  a 
shot  or  two  of  Wild  Turkey 
wiU. 

This  is  a  drug  known  as 
eugenol.  It  is  an  FDA  approv- 


kretek  scare  tor  some  people 
was  the  discovery  that  each 
clove  cigarette  containes 
more  tobacco  than  anything 
else  —  on  the  order  of  60%  of 
the  total  cigarette.  It  turns 
out  that  each  kretek  has  dou- 
ble the  nicotine,  tar,  and  car- 
bon monoxide  than  your 
average  Marlboro  does.  And 
it  doesn't  help  that  most  clove 
cigarettes  are  unfiltered, 
either.  A  kretek  really  isn't 
like  a  real  cigarette.  It's  like 


ed  anesthetic  that  is  used  in 
toothache  medicines  that  are 
sold  over  the  counter  in  any 
drug  store.  When  burned 
eugenol  is  inhaled  by  a  kretek 
smoker  the  drug  anesthetizes 
that  person's  throat  and 
lungs.  This  not  only  keeps  the 
smoker  from  noticing  the  bit- 
terness of  the  tobacco  smoke, 
but  by  not  noticing  the  harsh 
taste,  the  person  sucks  the 
smoke  ever  deeper  into  his 
lungs  without  any  discomfort. 


The  problem  with  clove 
cigarettes  goes  beyond  the 
fact  that  they  deliver  a 
magnum  dose  of  carcinogenic 
tobacco  smoke  so  discreetly. 
No  one,  it  turns  out,  knows 
what  the  effects  of  eugenol, 
cocoa,  caramel,  and  licorice 
are  when  they  are  burned  and 
inhaled.  Of  course  people  like 
Tim  Cislaw  have  given  us 
some  idea.  Since  his  death 
last  year,  another  death  and 
five  hospitalizations  have 
been  reported  to  the  U.S. 
Center  for  Disease  Control  in 
Atlanta.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  hundreds  of  kretek 
smokers  who  have  called 
complaining  of  ailments 
ranging  from  shortness  of 
breath  to  coughing-up  blood. 

The  Chestertown  Newss- 
tand, a  former  seller  of  clove 
cigarettes,  took  them  off  the 
shelves  after  the  Time  article 
appeared.  "I  didn't  think  that 
there  was  enough  information 
on  them  for  me  to  sell  them  in 
good  conscience,"  said  pro- 
prietor Margo  Bailey.  Sales 
of  cloves  in  Chestertown  ap- 
parently never  reached  the 
proportions  they  did  in  other 
areas,  according  to  Bailey, 
who  recalls  three  of  four 
clove  cigarette  regulars  when 
she  was  selling  them.  Since 
they  have  been  off  the 
shelves,  however,  "No  one 
has  even  asked,"  said  Bailey. 


R.A.  applications  are  now 
available  in  the  Student 
Affairs  office. 


778-0255 


AUTHORIZED 

€Xuasar» 

DEALER 


FRIENDLY  VIDEO 

Video  Rentals  ft  Sales 


Across  From  Scheeler  Airport 
Rt  213,  North  Side  Plaza 


Rt.  4,  Box650A 
Chestertown,  MD  21620 


Larrimore's  Store 

Serving  breakfast 
subs  and  sandwiches 
Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 
Chicken 
Chicken  Nuggets 


Kingstown 
778-6022 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

Enjoy  Waterfront  Dining 
Located  at  the  foot  of  Cannon  Street 

Chestertown,  Md. 

(301)778-3566 


STAYING  HERE  OVER 
SPRING  BREAK? 

Not  to  worry... 

Newtowne  •  Cafe  &  Carry-Out 

will  be  open  and 

DELIVERING. 

Eat-in  or  Carry-out. 

Just  75  yards  from  campus. 

778-6292 
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Students  sentenced 
on  drug  charges 

Zimmerman  and  Daub  serving  six 
months  in  state  prison  facility 


by  Sue  De  Pasquale 

Former  WC  sophomore  Al 
Daub  will  serve  six  months  in 
a  state  penal  institution  after 
pleading  guilty  to  possession 
of  marijuana  in  the  Kent 
County  Circuit  Court  March 
12. 

Sentencing  Circuit  Court 
Judge  George  B.  Rasin,  Jr. 
suspended  six  months  from 
Daub's  one  year  sentence, 
levied  a  $500  fine  and  ordered 
five  years  supervised  proba- 
tion upon  release. 

"The  message  I  want  to  get 
across  is  that  (drug  use)  is  a 
crime  for  everybody  —  not 
just  the  person  from  the  ghet- 
to but  also  a  crime  for  the  af- 
fluent and  the  upper  middle 
class,"  said  Judge  Rasin, 
continuing,  "I  don't  want  any 
College  students  to  think  that 
the  first  time  around  it's  go- 
ing to  be  overlooked  with  a 
probation  before  judgement 
or  (an  order  for)  therapy." 

Daub  and  classmate  Mike 
Zimmerman  were  arrested 
last  spring  when  an  under- 
cover police  informant  made 
a  drug  purchase  in  their  Kent 
House  room,  often  frequented 
by  18-year-old  Rock  Hall  resi- 
dent and  friend,  Chris  Elie. 
The  transaction  gave  police 
probable  cause  to  believe  the 
men  were  involved  in  drug 
possession  and  distribution. 


"/  don 't  want  any 
college  students  to 
think  the  first  time 
around  (it  will)  be 
overlooked. " 


The  WC  students  returned 
from  dinner  the  evening  after 
the  transaction  to  find  police 
searching  their  room.  The 
search  disclosed  twenty  bags 
of  marijuana,  cocaine  residue 
and  drug  paraphanalia.  ac- 
cording to  Kent  County 
State's  Attorney,  J.  Fred 
Price.  All  three  men  were 
then  arrested. 

Zimmerman  pled  guilty  to 
a  single  count  of  cocaine 
possession  and  was  sentenced 
on  January  8  to  three  years 
with  the  Division  of  Correc- 
tions, with  two-and-a-half 
years  of  the  term  suspended. 


Zimmerman  began  serving 
his  six  month  sentence  in 
January.  Like  Daub,  he  faces 
a  $500  fine  and  five  years  of 
supervised  probation  upon 
release. 

Attorney  Price  said  that 
their  sentences  reflected  the 
fact  that  both  students  were 
"cooperative  with  the  state 
and  had  no  prior  records." 

Attorney  for  Zimmerman, 
Floyd  Parks  said  that  bet- 
ween the  time  of  his  client's 
arrest  and  sentencing,  the 
student  underwent  therapy 
which  "changed  his  life  con- 
siderably for  the  better." 

Elie  pled  guilty  to  two 
charges  of  possession  of 
marijuana  in  a  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  an  intent  to 
distribute,  and  a  single  count 
of  conspiracy  to  distribute 
marijuana.  In  return  he  was 
sentenced  to  four  years  in 
prison  (with  two-and-a-half 
years  suspended),  and  five 
years  of  supervised  probation 
upon  release. 

Some  students  were  shock- 
ed that  former  classmates 
Daub  and  Zimmerman  were 
sentenced  to  spend  time  in 
state  prison.  "I  thought  they 
would  just  slap  them  on  the 
wrist  and  let  them  go,"  said 
junior  Michelle  Royal. 

Such  complacency  is 
misplaced,  said  Prosecuting 
Attorney  Price.  "College 
students  have  to  realize  that 
the  laws  of  the  state  apply  to 
them...  the  college  campus  is 
thought  of  as  some  kind  of 
sanctuary  —  that  is  a  very 
bad  perception." 

He  added  that  the  conse- 
quences Daub  and  Zimmer- 
man now  face  are  serious 
ones,  saying  that  the  state's 
prisons  are  "really  no  joke... 
(they're)  a  very  nasty  place 
to  be  required  to  spend  your 
time,  "and  that  their  criminal 
records  are  "something 
they'll  have  to  live  with  the 
rest  of  their  lives." 

Dean  of  Students  Maureen 
Mclntire  concurred  with 
Price's  assessment. 
"Students  need  to  wake  up 
and  take  a  look  at  what  hap- 
pens to  people  who  are 
caught.  It  doesn't  matter 
after  you're  caught  how  nice 
you  are  or  your  families  are." 
She  concluded.  "These  guys 
are  going  to  pay  a  very  heavy 
price  for  something  that 
simply  isn't  worth  it." 


photo  by  J  M.  Fmiiomcni 
Not  unlike  those  who  squei  on  the  mob  these  trees  are  marked  for  destruction. 


mm         »    -*-/    D^%m0ir  uniiKe  inoso  Who  squei  on  the  mob  these  trees  are  marked  for  destruction. 

IV§arKeO    OarK    The  tan  timber  was  to  be  removed  as  part  of  an  effort  to  improve  visibility  on  Rt, 
213.  Plans  have  changed.  (See  related  story  on  page  2.) 

Tree  removal  plans  delayed 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 

The  flourescent  orange  marks  on  seven 
elm  trees  have  brought  on  a  barrage  of 
complaints  from  students  and  faculty.  The 
marks  indicated  the  trees  that  were  to  be 
removed  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  safety 
of  students  crossing  Washington  Avenue. 

Accidents  last  fall  precipitated  anxious 
debate  over  the  safety  of  the  crosswalk.  Ac- 
cording to  town  officials,  the  major  pro- 
blem is  poor  visibility  for  the  motorists 
travelling  north  —  they  are  unable  to  see 
students  in  the  firelane  about  to  cross  the 
street  until  the  students  are  already  on  the 
crosswalk.  Motorists  claim  they  have  no 
time  to  slow  down  or  stop. 

Students,  however,  demanded  some  kind 
of  resolution. 

Since  the  State  Highway  Administration 
cannot  by  law  put  a  stoplight  at  that  point 
and  because  the  city  of  (ihestertown  resists 
the  implementation  of  a  student-operated 
red  light,  the  college  finally  offered  to  do 
what  it  could  to  ameliorate  the  visibility 
problem  by  levelling  off  the  embankment 
of  both  sides  of  the  firelane. 

To  the  four  parties  involved  —  the  col- 
lege, the  city,  the  State,  and  the  power  com- 
pany —  this  seemed  a  good  course  of  ac- 
tion. The  construction,  however, 
necessitates  the  removal  of  five  trees  on 
the  hUls. 

David  Brambles  Construction  Company 
was  contracted  by  Bill  Coleman, 
Superintendent  of  Maintenance,  to  do  the 
job.  Bob  Pardee's  Landscaping  was 
enlisted  to  design  an  aesthetically  accep- 
table, gradual  slope  for  the  bank  and  to  in- 
spect the  trees.  Coleman  explained  that  the 
two  (marked)  trees  closest  to  east  Hall 
"weren't  in  too  good  of  shape  with 
disease,"  and  would  have  to  be  removed 
shortly  before  they  died.  Thus,  they  were 
added  to  the  list  of  trees  to  be  cut  down. 

Students,  horrified  at  the  removal  of  such 


old  trees,  staged  a  campaign  to  "Save  the 
trees,"  aided  by  Professor  Bennett  La- 
mond.  A  petition,  signed  by  nearly  200 
students  and  faculty,  was  prepared  to  alert 
the  administration  of  their  disapproval,  ac- 
cording to  Lamond.  "A  lot  of  students  feel 
the  trees  are  important.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  see  that  people  were  genuinely  willing  to 
do  something  about  them,"  he  commented. 
He  added  though,  "If  lives  of  students  are 
in  danger,  we've  got  to  save  lives.  There  is 
a  problem,  but  I  don't  see  the  solution." 

Many  of  the  students  felt  quite  strongly 
about  the  issue.  Dean  Hebert  said  "I  hate  to 
see  living  trees  cut  down;  it  will  disrupt 
everybody's  walking  patterns.  What  will 
that  side  of  campus  look  alike?  It's  kind  of  a 
historic  thing  —  the  old  sidewalk  and  the 
line  of  trees  ...  it's  not  too  late  to  get  some 
brown  paint  and  cover  up  the  X's..." 

SGA  President  Chip  Macleod  asked: 
"Where  were  all  these  concerned  faculty 
and  students  when  trees  needed  to  be 
planted  under  the  BUSH  project  last  fall? 
Where  were  they  when  the  SGA  asked  for 
student  opinion  regarding  the  crosswalk 
after  the  last  accident?  The  students  need 
to  reassess  what  they  want.  The  college  is 
doing  everything  it  can  'o  make  the 
crosswalk  safe,  but  the  stati  and  the  town 
are  in  a  deadlock." 

Responding  to  the  petition.  President 
Cater  froze  all  action  on  the  construction 
until  some  kind  of  decision  is  made. 

"Student  safety  is  the  President's  main 
concern,"  explained  Jim  Quinn,  assistant 
to  the  Vice-President,  "but  it's  either  save 
the  trees  or  save  the  students.  If  these 
students  have  another  workable  solution  to 
the  visibility  problem,  we'd  be  glad  to  hear 
it."  Quinn  added  that  the  historic  brick 
sidewalk  would  be  replaced  and  that  many 
trees  are  scheduled  to  be  planted  up  and 
down  the  firelane  in  the  next  few  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  Master  Plan. 
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editorial 


Tim-ber! 


Walking  up  the  fire  lane  to  class  early  this  week,  many  of  us 
were  taken  aback  by  the  huge  painted  X's  that  appeared  on 
seven  large  elm  trees  between  Rt.  213  and  East  Hall.  Our 
worst  fears  were  confirmed  when  word  circulated  that  these 
majestic  sentinels  were  scheduled  to  be  cut  down  yesterday  as 
a  necessary  step  in  leveling  the  banks  to  increase  visibility  in 
the  crosswalk.  Tree  lovers  across  campus  grew  irate  at  the 
prospect,  circulating  a  petition  and  even  planning  a  "Save  the 
Trees"  sit-in  for  Wednesday  afternoon. 

President  Cater  was  not  aware  of  the  tree  contracting  plans, 
and  when  he  learned  of  the  student/faculty  concern,  he  made 
the  decision  to  delay  the  impending  executions  until  an  in- 
vestigation could  be  mounted.  The  decision  was  a  wise  one. 
The  marked  trees  have  taken  decades  to  grow  to  their  present 
height  and  it  would  have  been  ludicrous  to  carry  out  the  plans 
for  their  destruction  so  hastily . 

In  the  grace  period  that  has  been  granted,  it  is  important 
that  concerned  students,  faculty  members  and  Administration 
officials  all  work  together  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable  solution 
or  compromise,  something  that  State  Highway  officials  and 
Chestertown  leaders  have  found  difficult  in  recent  months  as 
they've  explored  remedies  for  increasing  crosswalk  safety. 
SHA  spokesmen  contend  that  they  can  not  place  a  three  color 
traffic  light  at  the  crosswalk  since  it  is  not  an  intersection. 
Town  officials  say  a  push-button  red  light  would  prove  imprac- 
tical since  students  would  be  continually  halting  traffic.  Both 
arguments  appear  reasonable  enough  to  support  the  decisions. 

But  arguments  against  leveling  the  banks  can  be  made 
which  are  equally  valid.  Contractors  would  be  required  to  kill 
trees  which  are  highly  valued  both  for  aesthetic  and  conserva- 
tionist reasons.  They  would  also  be  forced  to  tear  up  an 
historic  brick  walk  that  has  been  the  inspiration  of  writers  and 
a  favorite  spot  for  romantic  strollers  since  early  this  century. 
Critics  argue  that  student  safety  must  take  priority  over  con- 
servation concerns.  Logically  then,  shouldn't  student  safety 
take  priority  over  the  motorist  inconvenience  caused  buy  a 
push-button  red  light?  Shouldn't  student  safety  take  priority 
over  a  law  prohibiting  a  three  color  traffic  light  without  an  in- 
tersection? 

When  the  solution  was  first  proposed  to  level  the  banks,  most 
of  us  thought  it  would  be  the  least  disadvantageous  of  all  the 
proposals  —  but  that  was  before  we  were  aware  of  the 
ramifications.  Now  that  they  are  clear,  it's  time  for  the  SHA, 
the  town,  and  the  College  to  go  back  to  the  bargaining  table 
and  review  all  the  options  once  again. 


Applications  are  now  available 
for  the  editorship  of  the  Elm  for 
'86-'87.  Call  Sue  DePasquale, 
ext.  321  or  Dr.  John  Taylor  for 
infornnation.  The  deadline  for 
completed  applications  is  Fri- 
day, April  4. 
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letters  to  ttie  editor 

Organization  members  respond 


After  reading  both  the 
Elm 's  coverage  and  editorial 
concerning  the  meeting  of 
Students  for  a  Better  World  of 
Tuesday,  March  4,  one  can 
only  wonder  how  the  two 
items  came  to  be  printed.  Not 
only  did  the  coverage  contain 
serious  factual  errors,  but  the 
reporter's  personal  biases 
against  certain  members  of 
Students  for  a  Better  World 
were  clearly  evident. 

First,  how  Philippon  could 
lump  apartheid  and  washers 
and  dryers  together  as 
similar  issues  is  in- 
comprehensible. 

Secondly,  in  her  article 
about  the  meeting,  Philippon 
reported  that  Students  for  a 
Better  World  "plans  to  hold 
more  meetings  and  poll  all 
students  on  campus  before 
they  approach  Vice  President 
Hessey  about  divestiture," 
but  her  editorial  stated  that 
Students  for  a  Better  World 
"demanded  immediate 
removal  of  all  (college)  funds 
from  companies  doing 
business  in  South  Africa." 
Philippon  not  only  con- 
tradicts herself,  she  didn't 
even  get  it  right  either  time, 
and  she  was  there ! 


She  asserted  that  Students 
for  a  Better  World  isn't 
representative  of  student  opi- 
nion, saying  we  "allegedly 
represent  the  'students 
wishes'  without  surveying 
their  true  opinion."  Nobody  in 
Students  for  a  Better  World 
has  ever  asserted  that  we 
represent  all  the  students 
wishes."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  sent  an  all-campus  mailer 
to  both  students  and  faculty 
inviting  them  to  participate. 
We  posted  flyers  in  all  of  the 
dormitories,  and  distributed 
handouts  at  lunch  and  dinner, 
and  we  made  over  100  copies 
of  various  articles  on  the  sut)- 
ject  of  apartheid  available  at 
the  library.  What  more  does 
Philippon  expect  us  to  do? 

Philippon  suggested  that 
perhaps  Students  for  a  Better 
World  could  form  a  "coali- 
tion" with  the  College 
Republicans.  When  she  sug- 
gested this  at  the  meeting, 
she  was  told  that  the  Young 
Republicans  were  invited  to 
join  the  organization  from  the 
start.  She  even  reported  that 
the  head  of  the  Young 
Republicans,  Monte  Borjaily, 
was  the  first  speaker  at  the 
meeting.  If  she  had  read  the 


article  she  wrote,  perhaps  her 
editorial  wouldn't  have  con- 
tained so  many  errors. 

Philippon  complained  that 
nothing  was  done  about  the 
suggestion  that  a  scholarship 
be  given  to  a  black  South 
African  student.  When  put  to 
a  vote,  everybody  in  atten- 
dance at  the  meeting  sup- 
ported such  a  measure.  It  was 
even  the  subject  of  debate  for 
a  time.  Perhaps  Philippon 
was  not  paying  attention  as 
she  wrote  her  article  and 
editorial. 

Lastly,  Philippon  noted  that 
"Students  for  a  Better  World 
could  think  of  some  better 
ways  to  express  their  disap- 
proval of  apa  'heid." 
Perhaps  Philippon  could 
think  of  some  better  ways  to 
accurately  report  the  happen- 
ings on  our  campus  and  of  our 
organization. 

We  are,  to  say  the  least, 
disgusted  at  the  poor  level  of 
journalistic  integrity 
displayed  and  sincerely  hope 
that  other  organizations 
aren't  given  this  sort  of  shab- 
by treatment  in  the  future. 

Students  for  a  Better  World 
.  (4fisigi>atures) 


Student  finds  reporting  inaccuracies 


There  was  an  inaccuracy  in 
the  Elm's  March  7  "Students 
discuss  apartheid, 
divestiture"  article.  It  stated 
that  "Monty  Bourjeily,  presi- 
dent  of  the  Young 
Republicans,  opened  the 
meeting  arguing  for  slow 
divestment..."  This  is  not 
true.  Bourjeily  did  not  argue 
that  the  college  should  slowly 
divest  its  funds  from  corpora- 
tions which  do  business  in 
South  Africa.  In  fact,  he 
argued  against  divestiture, 
period. 

Another  sentence  in  the 
same  article  explained  that 
the  Sullivan  Principles 
"...provide  a  "code  of  ethics' 
for  businesses  when  investing 
stocks."   I  gather  from  the 


rest  of  the  article  that  the 
reporter  had  a  basic 
understanding  of  what  the 
Sullivan  Principles  really 
are,  and  how  they  are  often 
used  by  colleges  and  other 
conscientious  investors  to 
develop  investment  policies 
concerning  South  Africa,  so  I 
can't  understand  why  this 
garbled  phrase  appeared.  Did 
an  editor  scramble  the 
reporter's  words,  or  was  it 
simply  a  printing  error? 

Concerning  Audra  Philip- 
pon's  editorial:  I  realize 
editorials  express  opinions, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  tacts  can  be 
misrepresented.  Philippon 
claims  "...no  one  even 
bothered  to  comment"  when 


Chris  Doherty  suggested  the 
SGA  work  with  the  Ad- 
ministration to  set  up  a 
scholarship  for  a  black  South 
African.  This  is  not  so.  I  was 
the  first  to  speak  in  favor  of 
this  suggestion.  Two  people 
(continued  on  page  6) 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Now  taking  applica- 
tions for  Student 
Center  Arcade  and 
Pub  workers  for  tfie 
Fall  Semester.  Pick 
up  your  application 
at  the  Student 
Center  Office. 


Problems  lie  in  attitude  toward  Latin  America 


March 21.  198S-THE  ELM-Paae3 


I  had  hoped  that  the  current  debate  over  aid  to  the 
contras  would  lead  to  clarification  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  Central  America.  Alas,  on  the  basis  of 
President  Reagan's  recent  address  and  Senator 
Sasser's  response,  it  appears  that  neither  the 
Republicans  nor  the  Democrats  can  rise  above  the 
fear  of  Sandinista  (read  "Soviet")  expansionism  in 
Central  America  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the 
situation  may  be  more  complex  than  the  threat  of 
communism  "lapping  at  our  borders." 

The  Central  American  and  Contadora  Group  na- 
tions (Colombia,  Mexico,  Panama,  and  Venezuela) 
are  in  agreement  that  economic  imbalances  and 
social  injustices  are  in  large  measure  at  the  root  of 
political  instability  in  the  region.  They  also  agree 
that  the  conflicts  in  Central  America  cannot  be 
solved  by  force.  To  aid  the  contras  is  to  pursue  dog- 
gedly a  policy  against  the  nearly  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  Latin  American  nations,  including 
Nicaragua's  most  vulnerable  neighbor,  Costa  Rica. 
Last  February  10  the  Contadora  countries  and  their 
South  American  support  group  (Argentina,  Brazil, 
Peru,  and  Uruguay)  appealed  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  stop  aid  to  the  contras  and  use  its  con- 
siderable influence  to  achieve  a  regional  peace 
treaty  through  the  Contadora  process. 

There  are  limits  to  U.S.  influence  in  Central 
America,  especially  in  the  absence  of  clear  objec- 
tives. There  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that  the  ad- 


Daniel  L.  Premo 


ministration's  real  goal  in  supporting  the  contras  is 
the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinistas.  Yet,  administra- 
tion spokesmen  (and  women)  ingenuously  insist 
that  the  "freedom  fighters'  "  mission  is  to  pressure 
the  Sandinistas  to  the  bargaining  table,  where 
presumably  they  will  agree  to  negotiate  themselves 
out  of  power. 

The  administration's  efforts  to  coerce  the  San- 
dinistas into  "crying  Uncle"  are  disconcertingly 
reminiscent  of  earlier  presidents'  determination  to 
"teach  those  damned  dagos  how  to  behave  decent- 
ly" (TR)a,  or  to  "instruct"  the  Latin  Americans 
how  to  elect  "good  men"  (WW).  We  obviously  have 
been  at  this  task  in  "our"  Hemisphere  for  some 
time,  leading  me  to  conclude  that  either  we  are 
poor  teachers,  the  Latin  Americans  are  slow 
learners,  or,  just  possibly,  the  assumptions  on 
which  we  base  our  policy  toward  the  region  are  er- 
roneous. 

The  administration's  recent  scare  tactics  and 
ideological  implorations  are  no  substitute  for 
thoughtful  policy.  To  date,  the  evidence  for  the  ad- 
ministration's claims  against  Nicaragua's  "evil  in- 
tentions" are  much  too  inconsistent,  fragmentary, 
and  unconvincing  to  accept  on  blind  faith  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  policy  of  undeclared  war. 


Rather  than  persist  in  indiscriminate  red- 
bashing,  why  not  make  a  sincere  effort  to  promote 
the  Latin  American's  observance  of  and  support  for 
the  principles  of  non-intervention,  self- 
determination,  and  national  sovereignty?  How 
novel  it  would  be  tor  us  to  seize  the  "moral  high 
ground"  in  a  region  where  the  United  States  has 
long  been  viewed  as  the  primary  usurper  of  such 
rights.  Such  a  policy  may  lead  to  the  emergence  or 


"Scare  tactics  and  ideological 
implorations  are  no  substitutes  for 
thoughtful  policy." 


consolidation  of  undesirable  regimes,  but  if  we  tru- 
ly believe  in  the  aforementioned  principles,  we 
should  be  no  less  willing  to  allow  the  Nicaraguans  to 
resolve  their  internal  affairs  peacefully  than  we 
recently  professed  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines. 

To  persist  in  a  polities  of  ill  disguised  pater- 
nalism will  simply  add  to  our  burdensome  legacy  of 
gunboat  diplomacy  and  further  isolate  us  from  the 
very  nations  in  the  Hemisphere  in  whose  interests 
we  profess  to  be  acting. 

Dr.  Daniel  Premo  is  a  professor  of  political 
science  and  history  at  Washington  College. 


ISSUE: 


Should  the  U.S.  allocate  $100  million  in  aid 
to  Contra   contra  rebels  in  Nicaragua? 


by  H'el'ne  Gallet 


Claudio  Gonzalez 
Mexico  City 
Junior 

"It's  a  deep  question.  I 
think  Nicaragua  is  in  a 
really  difficult  situation 
now.  For  nobody  it  is  good 
to  have  the  rebels.  I  think 
the  U.S.  should  give 
money  to  Nicaragua  (and 
not  to  one  party)  to  stop  all 
its  problems." 


Susan  Brown 
Annapolis,  Md 
Sophomore 

"No." 


William  Beck 

Switzerland 

Freshman 

"No!   It's  not  the  U.S. 
business." 


Jeb  Stewart 
Lexington,  Va. 
Freshman 

"I  think  giving  a  lot  of 
money  to  the  contras 
would  just  promote  a  great 
deal  of  hardship  for  the 
Nicaraguan  people  and  it 
would  cause  a  lot  of 
deaths.  We  should  leave 
Nicaragua   alone 


John  Carriere 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 
Sophomore 

"I'd  say  no  because  we 
are  ourselves  in  social  pro- 
blems and  we  have  to 
solve  the  deficit  problem." 


Aid  to  the  Contras  is  both  justifiable  and  required 


This  week  in  Congress  a  vote  will  be  held  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  should  give  $100  million 
worth  of  military  aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  heated 
debate  over  the  issue  recently,  and  the  answer  to 
this  problem  is  that  the  United  States  should  give 
military  support  to  the  Contras.  The  reason  being 
due  to  the  actions  of  the  Sandinista  regime  and  its 
Communist  allies. 

"The  Sandanistas  ...  conduct  ter- 
rorist and  subversive  acts  in  order 
to  spread  communist  doctrines." 


The  choice  of  a  pro  position  on  military  aid 
becomes  quite  clear  when  certain  facts  about  the 
nature,  scope,  and  objectives  of  the  Sandinistas  and 
their  "friends"  can  be  known. 

In  order  to  keep  a  choke  hold  upon  its  populace 
the  Sandinistas  created  the  General  Directorate  of 
Sandinista  State  Security  which  are  essentially 


Ian  Clarridge 


state  police.  The  leading  terrorist  organization,  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  trains  San- 
dinista guerrillas  in  murder  and  kidnapping.  The 
Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and  the  Salvadoran  guerrilla 
leadership  in  Nicaragua  are  currently  engaged  in 
both  an  overt  and  covert  program  designed  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  Latin  America,  and  Canada. 

■The  Sandinista  regime  openly  threatens 
neighboring  countries  because  of  its  military 
superiority.  It  conducts  terrorist  and  subversive 
acts  in  order  to  spread  Communist  doctrines  and 
give  aid  to  El  Salvadoran  rebels  in  order  to  over- 
throw El  Salvador's  government.  The  Sandinista 
regime  is  able  to  support  itself  militarily  by  selling 
massive  quantities  of  drugs  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  Fidel  Castro  once  told  Tomas  Borge, 
Minister  of  Interior  for  the  Sandinista  regime,  "We 
are  going  to  make  the  people  up  there  (United 
States)  white,  white  with  cocaine."  The  oeople  of 


Nicaragua  exist  at  a  lower  standard  of  living  than 
when  Somoza  was  in  control  of  Nicaragua,  and  the 
church  is  considered  a  threat  which  has 
necessitated  the  Sandinistas'  to  control  and  limit  its 
influence  over  the  people. 

The  Sandinista  regime's  Communist  ideologies, 
its  violations  of  human  rights  and  freedoms,  drug 
trafficking,  and  military  threat  that  it  poses  to  its 
neighbors  and  ultimately  the  United  States,  are 
clear  and  firm  indications  that  military  aid  to  Con- 
tra forces  are  justifiable  and  required. 

Sources;  Hydra  of  Change:  International  Linkages 
of  Terrorism  The  Witnesses  Speak:  a  pamphlet 
prepared  by  Max  Singer  entitled  Nicaragua  The 
Stolen  Revolution  and  a  paper  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  Department  of  Defense 
entitled  Background  Paper:  Central  .Ameru;j 
Ian  Clarridge 
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in  brief 


Faculty  proposal  Jewish  sen/Ices 


At  its  most  recent  meeting, 
the  faculty  expressed  its 
regret  at  the  Board  of  Visitors 
and  Governors'  failure  to 
reach  the  14%  salary  increase 
as  proposed.  Dr.  Richard 
DePrcspo  initially  presented 
the  memorandum  to  the 
faculty  for  their  approval; 
after  some  modification,  the 
sentiments  were  officially 
recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting. 

The  document  concluded: 
"Be  it  resolved  that  the  facul- 
ty will  continue  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  modest 
goal  of  providing  a  faculty 
salary  level  here  that  is  at 
least  average  according  to 
the  IIH  scale,  which  in  our 
opinion  ought  to  be  a  primary 
goal  in  the  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence at  Washington  Col- 
lege; failure  to  reach  it  will 
make  all  other  improvements 
at  the  College  shallow  and 
short-lived." 


Professor  chosen 

Jeanette  Shearbody  is  the 
symbollic  anthropologist 
hired  to  replace  fJr.  Margaret 
Horslcy  next  fall.  She  receiv- 
ed her  Bachelor's  degree  with 
distinction  from  Indiana 
University,  majoring  in  Latin 
American  studies  and  her 
PhD  in  Anthropology  from 
the  University  of  Illinois. 
Shearbody  specializes  in  the 
ethnology  and  culture  of 
Latin  America  and  South 
America,  as  well  as  socio- 
cultural  anthropology. 


This  is  to  invite  your 
students  of  the  Jewish  faith  to 
attend  our  Purim  services  at 
10  a.m.  March  23  at  our  tem- 
ple as  well  as  our  Passover 
services,  6:30  p.m.  April  14th. 

The  passover  service  is  in 
junction  with  the  passover 
meal.  Since  we  are  a  very 
small  congregation  each  par- 
ticipant will  have  to  pay 
his/her  own  way,  $16.  per  per- 
son over  13  years  of  age. 
Those  members  of  your  stu- 
dent body  and  staff  as  well  as 
faculty  who  are  interested  in 
participating  in  the  Seder 
should  send  the  money  to 
Mrs.  Clarice  Ro.senfield  no 
later  than  April  llth  at  633 
Howard  .street,  Easton,  Md. 
21601. 


Sophie  time 

The  Sophie  Kerr  Prize  is 
awarded  at  commencement 
to  the  senior  deemed  by  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Committee  to 
have  "the  best  ability  and 
promise  for  future  fulfillment 
in  the  field  of  literary 
endeavor."  Students  wishing 
to  submit  samples  of  their 
writing  are  invited  to  do  so. 
All  submissions  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  by 
the  last  day  of  classes  and 
may  be  brought  to  the  office 
of  the  Chairman  of  the 
English  department  for  con- 
venience and  safe-keeping. 
Manuscripts  will  be  returned 
to  their  owners  after  com- 
mencement. All  graduating 
seniors  are  eligible  recipients 
of  the  award. 
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Pre-freshmen  Day  dropped 
for  Personal  Preview  visits 


by  Brian  Lang 
Pre-Freshman  Day  has 
undergone  a  few  major 
changes  since  last  year. 
"Pre-Freshman  Day  was 
very  effective,  but  its  major 
short-coming  was  that  the 
participant  didn't  receive  in- 
dividual attention,"  said 
Director  of  Admissions, 
Kevin  Coveney. 

As  an  alternative  the  Ad- 
missions Department  has 
created  Personal  Preview 
Day.  "All  accepted  students 
will  have  the  chance  to  go 
through  a  regular  course 
schedule  for  a  particular 
day,"  explained  Coveney. 
This  will  enable  a  student  to 
come  to  the  college  at  any 


time  and  attend  classes  he 
feels  are  most  important  to 
him. 

Coveney  explained  further, 
"We  had  to  get  away  from  the 
group  atmosphere  and  this 
new  idea  will  allow  us  to  give 
the  student  individual  sup- 
port." 

Personal  Preview  Day  is 
going  on  now  and  will  con- 
tinue, with  different  students, 
until  the  final  day  of  classes. 
The  Admissions  Department 
expects  more  than  100 
students  to  experience  this 
new  concept.  Coveney  ex- 
pects a  few  of  the  upcoming 
weekends  to  be  set  on  a  par- 
ticular    academic     interest. 


"This  coming  Friday  is  a 
good  example.  I  want  to  see 
more  of  the  English  majors 
and  others  coming  in  small 
groups,  he  said. 

Today,  March  21,  sixteen 
accepted  English  majors  who 
are  candidates  for  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Award  for  incoming 
freshmen,  will  attend  the 
reading  of  Baltimore  poet 
Elizabeth  Spires. 

Coveney  has  been  thinking 
of  the  change  since  last  year 
and  expects  great  support  for 
the  new  program.  "I  think 
Personal  Preview  Day  is  a 
better  reflection  of 
Washington  College.  It  sup- 
plies an  individual  with  a 
sense  of  coziness." 


Student  criticizes  meeting  coverage 


1  continued  trom  page  2) 
argued  against  it,  and  several 
others  agreed  that  we  should 
try  to  set  up  such  a  scholar- 
ship. The  "show  of  hands" 
that  Philippon  mentions  in 
her  news  article  was  the  vote 
that  showed  that  only  two 
people  at  the  Students  for  a 
Better  World  meeting  were 
against  the  scholarship  pro- 
posal. 

In  her  editorial  Philippon 
states,  "the  Students  for  a 
Better  World  voted  to  petition 
the  college  administration 
and  demand  immediate 
removal  of  all  funds  now  in- 
vested in  companies  present- 
ly  doing    business   in   South 


Africa."  Let's  set  the  record 
straight:  54  people  signed  a 
list  that  showed  they  sup- 
ported "moving  toward 
divestment."  Of  course  this 
group  has  no  right  to  "de- 
mand anything  from  the  ad- 
ministration" as  if  it 
represented  a  majority  of  the 
student  body.  It  can,  and 
hopefully  will,  do  more 
research  and  then  draw  up  a 
letter  detailing  the  invest- 
ment policy  the  group  thinks 
the  college  should  adopt. 

This  proposal  may,  or  may 
not  include  across-the-board 
divestment.  If  it  does,  I'm 
sure  a  reasonable  timetable 


would  be  suggested  to  allow 
the  school  to  switch  to  a  safe, 
lucrative.  South  Africa-free 
portfolio  (as  many  other 
schools  have  done).  This  let- 
ter would  then  be  circulated 
as  a  petition  that  the  whole 
student  body  would  have  the 
chance  to  read  and  decide 
whether  or  not  to  sign  it.  The 
Young  Republicans  will  sure- 
ly voice  their  opposing  views, 
and  hopefully  many  more 
students  will  think  about  the 
issues  and  join  the  debate. 

The  first  step  to  "responsi- 
ble   action"    is    responsible 
reporting. 
Mark  Ambr^ 
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CHEERIO!  Manchester  candidates  selected     '"^^-^"^^^- 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 

Six  Washington  College 
students  will  spend  their 
junior  year  at  Manchester 
College  in  Oxford  University 
in  England  next  year,  br- 
inging the  number  of  WC 
students  and  professors  who 
have  participated  in  the  ex- 
change program  to  50,  since 
its  inception  in  196B.  1966  also 
marks  the  200th  anniversary 
of  Manchester  College. 

The  six  selected  for  next 
year  are  Scott  Beeler,  Robert 
Calldwell,  Jannette  Hartley, 
Janet  Harvey,  Bill  Jones,  and 
Harry  Newton.  "They're  all 
highly  motivated  and  en- 
thusiastic," said  Dr.  Peter 
Tapke,  advisor  of  the  ex- 
change program. 

"I've  never  been  to 
Europe,"  said  sophomore 
Janet  Harvey,  "I'm  very  ex- 
cited about  going  next  year 
and  I'm  honored  to  have  been 
selected." 

The  participants  will  study 
British  history,  English 
literature,  music,  politics,  or 
philosophy  and  religion  under 
the  tutorial  system.  Private 
meetings  with  a  tutor  are  held 
weekly  to  discuss  a  paper  the 
student  has  prepared.  At- 
tendence  at  lectures  is  not  re- 
quired and  no  exams  are 
given.  Instead,  tutors 
evaluate  a  student's  progress 
with  written  comments  and 
sometimes  a  letter  grade. 

"It  makes  you  start  to  think 
for  yourself.  You're  not  just 
lectured  to  in  your  tutorials," 
said  senior  Nancy  Gillio,  who 
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MANCHESTER  BOUNDI  These  five  sophomores  (left  to  right)  Janet  Harvey,  Harry  Newton,  Jan  Hartley, 
William  Jones,  and  Scott  Beeler,  were  chosen  to  attend  Manchester  College,  Oxford  next  semester. 


studied  English  and  music  at 
Manchester  last  year. 

Tapke  explained  that  Man- 
chester invited  Washington 
College  to  select  six  can- 
didates for  next  year  rather 
than  the  usual  four.  After  a 
slide  show  and  information 
session  in  early  December, 
interested  students  submitted 
three  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  faculty  and  a  one- 
page  essay  to  the  selection 
committee  early  in  second 
semester.  Faculty  members 
representing  each  discipline 
offered  at  Manchester  held 
interviews  with  the  prospec- 
tive    candidates.     Students 


were  chosen  based  on  strong 
grades,  self-motivation,  in- 
dependence, maturity  and 
ability  to  "enrich  the  life  at 
Manchester,"  Tapke  said. 

The  academic  year  at  Man- 
chester consists  of  three 
terms  —  Michaelmas  term, 
Hilary  term,  and  Trinity  term 
—  divided  by  vacations  of  five 
to  six  weeks  in  length. 
Students  are  expected  to 
leave  during  the  breaks,  and 
many  take  the  opportunity  to 
travel  throughout  Europe. 

"It  was  the  best  of  my  col- 
lege years,"  said  Gillio,  who 
visited  Austria,  Germany, 
Belgium,     Luxemburg,     the 
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Netherlands,     Switzerland, 
Italy  and  Greece. 

Senior  Mary  Helen 
Holzgang,  who  also  studied  at 
Manchester  last  year,  went  to 
the  Live  Aid  concert  in  Lon- 
don, wrote  for  Oxford's 
newspaper  The  Cberwell, 
and  got  a  pimk  haircut  with  a 
pink  streak.  She  recommends 
the  Manchester  College  ex- 
change program  because,  "It 
builds  confidence.  Sometimes 
I  don't  feel  like  the  same  per- 
son I  was  in  my  freshmen  or 
sophomore  years.  Your 
perspectives  change,"  she 
said. 


The  W.C.D.S.  would  Uke  to 
armounce  two  special  events 
that  will  be  coming  up  in  the 
next  two  weeks. 

Monday.  March  24,  will  be 
fish  night.  We  will  be  featiu:- 
ing  Bake-n-broil  scrob  fillets. 
Also,  that  evening  we  will  be 

notes  from  the  kitchen 

giving  away  a  wool  Icelantic 
blanket.  Everyone  coming  to 
dinner  that  evening  will  be 
given  a  ticket  by  the  numbers 
lady.  The  drawing  will  be 
held  at  6:30  p.m.  and  you 
must  be  present  to  claim  the 
prize. 

On  Wednesday,  April  2,  the 
W.C.D.S.  will  feature  a  Greek 
Dinner.  The  menu  for  that 
evening  will  feature: 
Homemade  Lentil  soup,  beef 
and  onion  stew,  spinach  pie, 
baked  cod  fish,  greek  noodles, 
fried  zucchini,  broiled 
tomatoes  with  feta  cheese, 
greek  salad,  orange  yogurt 
cake,  walnut  and  honey 
pastry,  and  rice  pudding. 

The  W.C.D.S.  is  introducing 
three  new  dips  that  will  be 
served  at  this  Friday  night's 
dinner.  The  first  dip,  called 
California  Dream,  is  made 
with  avocado,  cream  cheese 
and  bacon.  We  are  also  in- 
troducing a  dip  called  Garden 
of  Eden,  rated  as  tasting 
great  by  9  out  of  10  people  who 
sampled  it.  The  third  dip  that 
will  be  served  at  Friday 
night's  dinner  is  called 
Phenomenal  Pheonix  dip.  We 
hope  you  will  enjoy  the  new 
additions  to  the  regularly 
scheduled  Friday  night  din- 
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778-1097 


Brambles 

MENSWEAR 

'OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE' 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 


DOWNTOWN 
CHESTERTOWN.MD  21620 


PHONE 
(301)77>40N 


RERUNS  REOPENING 


Thrift  (hop,  IN  Crou  Strsat, 

Downtown  Chastartown,  2nd  Floor 

(formarly  Tha  Sly  Horaa) 


Household  items,  clothing, 
collectibles,  furniture,  etc. 
BARGAINS  GALORE!! 


Op«n  Thursday  and  Friday  - 10  a.m.-4  p.m. 
Saturday  9:30  to  1:00  p.m. 
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by  Thomas  Schuster 
Ghost  towns  are  one  of 
those  solid  imaj^es  of  the 
American  West,  It's  standard 
practice  in  Hollywood  to 
throw  one  of  these  places  into 
any  Western  movie  along 
with  the  obligatory  lever- 
action  Winchesters  and  the 
whiskey  swilling  saloon  girls. 
No  one,  as  a  result,  expects  to 
hear  of  an  East  Coast  com- 
munity that  was  once  swept- 
up  in  a  tremendous  gust  of 
popularity  and  then  cast 
aside  like  an  empty  gum 
wrapper.  Especially  not  in 
their  back  yard. 

Unbeknownst  to  many,  nor- 
thwest Kent  County  is  the 
home  of  one  such  town. 
Although  it  would  be  unfair  to 
the  residents  of  Betterton  to 
call  their  community  a  ghost 
town,  not  even  they  will  deny 
that  the  once  heavily  traffick- 
ed  beach  resort's  better  days 


Betterton  is  a 


victim  of 


progress.. 


are  behind.  Where  thousands 
of  summer  vacationers  from 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
once  thronged  Betterton's 
beach,  hotels,  and  dance 
halls,  a  1986  observer  only 
finds  scattered  driftwood  and 
litter,  grassy  plots  and  the 
dangerously  dilapidated 
Rigbie  hotel  which  appears  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

Betterton  is  a  victim  of  pro- 
gress. It  was  dealt  its  death 
blow  with  the  advent  of  the 
automobile,  a  Bay  Bridge  and 
a  five  hour  drive  to  a  place 
called  Ocean  City  that 
radically  changed  people's 
concept  of  a  vacation  at  the 
beach.  That  idea  used  to  be 
epitomized  by  Betterton's 
serene  bayside  location  — 
that  is,  before  jumping  into 
Dad's  Buick  and  heading  for 


15th  Street  and  the  Board- 
walk became  the  way  to  go. 
Betterton  is  still  serene,  but 
today  it  seems  almost  as  if  a 
few  stray  artillery  rounds 
from  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds  —  directly  across 
the  Bay  —  found  their  way  to 
the  beachfront,  scattered 
debris,  and  chased  away 
forever  the  last  vestiges  of  a 
forgotten  breed  of  vacationer. 
Betterton  didn't  die  a  ghost 
town's  instant  death,  though. 
As  a  resort,  it  hit  a  high  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  and  main- 
tained momentum  well  into 
the  30's.  At  this  point,  beach 
goers,  most  with  their  first 
set  of  wheels,  scrapped  the 
week  long  stays  at  Betterton 
in  favor  of  weekend  jaunts 
from  the  city  and  back.  After 
that,  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time. 

Full  Swing  Town 
Betterton  residents  who  are 
old  enough  to  remember  the 
town  during  the  Prohibition 
era  talk  of  the  masses  of 
humanity  that  the  steam- 
boats used  to  disgorge  onto 
the  two  piers  that  stretched 
out  onto  the  bay.  "This  place 
was  full  swing  then,"  said 
Meritt  Sutton,  a  woman  who, 
having  lived  in  the  town  since 
1928,  once  knew  a  different 
Betterton  than  the  one  folks 
will  find  today.  "My  husband 
and  I  ran  boat  party's  for  25 
cents  an  hour  —  for 
pleasure,"  she  remembered. 

When  she  wasn't  out  on  the 
water,  Sutton  worked  in  one 
of  the  town's  many  boarding 
houses  run  by  locals  who 
wanted  to  cash  in  on  the 
tourists.  Known  as  Price's 
Cottage,  the  house  contained 
sixteen  bedrooms,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Sutton,  were  "full 
most  of  the  time."  Their 
guests  arrived  with  huge 
trunks  that  porters  carried 
from  the  boat  to  the  person's 
room  for  a  small  fee.  Once 
there,  Sutton  pointed  out, 
they  were  fed  "three  meals  a 
day,"  not  the  skimpy  two  that 
some  other  places  offered. 

One  man  wrote  about  his 
boyhood  experiences  in  Bet- 
terton at  this  time  in  an 
unknown  publication  —  the 
source  of  a  clipping  of  the 
story  found  in  the  Kent  Coun- 
ty Public  Library.  Dick 
Wilson,  in  a  column  titled  "I 


The  Rigbie  Hotel,  long  since  abandoned  to  the  elements,  overlooks  Betterton  beach  from  a  nearby  hill.  The  RIgbiai 
hotels  to  remain  standing,  has  outlasted  the  Hotel  Chesapeake  and  the  Hotel  Betterton,  both  of  which  met  their  d4 

Betterton  Beal 

The  last  traces  of  the  bustling  ¥i 

resort  of  the  early  1 900's  an 

their  battle  against  time 


This  photo  of  Betterton's  Ericcson 
Pier  shows  the  arrival  and  depar- 
ture of  beach  goers  by  steamboat 
during  Betterton's  heyday  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  This  photo 
was  published  by  the  Kent  County 
News  in  1969  courtesy  of  Dorothy 
Whitely. 


The  last  remaining  Betterton  pier 
is  afflicted  with  rotting  supports 
and  sagging  floorboards.  Steam- 
boats used  to  unload  vacationers 
onto  the  piers  who  traveled  from 
Baltimore  and  Philaderphra  loo^ 
ing  forward  to  days  on  the  beact-. 
The  other  pier,  once  located  abou: 
two  hundred  yards  to  the  South 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 


pholo  by  J.  M.  Fragomeni 
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Remember,"  recalls  spen- 
ding his  summer  days  "ren- 
ting bath  houses  and  dispens- 
ing wool  one-piece  bathing 
suits  (with  shoes  and  caps  for 
the  ladiesj;  renting  the 
rowboats  and  canoes,  then 
working  at  night  in  the  dance 
hall  or  the  movies." 

Betterton,  Wilson  reveals, 
was  supplied  by  the  steam- 
boats that  arrived  each  after- 
noon. Food  and  dry  goods 
came  along  with  the  vaca- 
tioners who  consumed  them 
which  made  the  town  more 
reliant  on  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  than  it  was  on 
the  rest  of  Kent  County.  And 
like  resorts  everywhere, 
those  goods  that  came  along 
with  the  tourists  weren't 
always  legal,  either. 

Wilson  frequented  Better- 
ton  at  the  time  that  the 
scourge  of  Prohibition  was 
upon  the  country  and  not  sur- 
prisingly, bootleggers  were 
among  those  who  disembark- 
ed from  the  steamers  during 
these  years.  He  remembers 
the  men  "who  sold  their  li- 
quor behind  public  toilets  and 
in  other  shadowy  places," 
and  the  "public  drinking  from 
paper  cups"  in  the  town's 
dance  halls  that  resulted. 
Downhill  in  the 
50's  and  60's 

When  Ray  Fullerton  arriv- 
ed as  a  new  resident  of  Bet- 
terton in  1952,  he  began  work- 
ing as  a  parking  attendant  in 
a  lot  near  one  of  the  hotels 
that  has  since  been  demolish- 
ed. The  town  was  still  popular 
among  the  weekend  warriors 
within  driving  distance. 
"When  you'd  go  out  to  the 
beach,  you  couldn't  get  a 
place  to  sit  down,"  he  recall- 
ed. But  a  different  crowd  now 
took  to  Betterton's  beach.  The 
town  no  longer  enjoyed  the 
revenues  it  had  from  the 
previous  years  when  families 
planned  their  vacations 
there.  The  new  folks  brought 
their  food  and  their  beer  in 
coolers  and  hopped  in  their 
cars  and  left  at  the  first  sign 
of  darkness  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. 

People  with  money  to  spend 
and  an  inclination  to  vegetate 
in  the  sun  made  the  trip 
across  the  Bay  bridge  toward 
the  Atlantic  and  no  longer 
came  anywhere  near  Better- 
ton.  The  place  was  abandoned 
to  those  without  a  fat  wad  of 
travelers  checks  to  spend,  or 
those    who    just    wanted    to 


throw  a  case  in  the  back  of  the 
car  and  kill  a  day  somewhere. 

Fullerton  recalls  one  night 
years  ago  when  the  new 
crowd  at  Betterton  clashed 
with  the  town.  The  Pagans,  a 
Delaware  motorcycle  gang, 
wandered  into  Betterton  look- 
ing for  a  place  to  get  loaded. 
In  the  midst  of  a  chemically 
induced  haze,  a  Pagan  and  a 
Betterton  resident  came  to 
blows  over  an  unidentified 
woman. 

After  the  state  police  arriv- 
ed and  arrested  both  men,  the 
Pagan's  president  became 
enraged  and  loudly  proclaim- 
ed that  he  was  going  to  return 
to  Wilmington  to  gather  the 
rest  of  the  gang  and  that 
"they  were  gonna  take  Bet- 
terton apart."  This  is  the  way 
it  was  told  by  an  excited 
visitor  who  had  his  car  park- 
ed in  FuUerton's  lot.  Soon 
after,  Fullerton  said,  his  lot 
quickly  emptied. 

Later  that  night,  when  the 
Pagans  arrived  in  force,  they 


"...  they  were 
gonna  take 
Betterton 
apart... " 


were  greeted  by  troopers  with 
riot  batons  and  tear  gas.  The 
Pagans  thought  better  of 
destroying  Betterton  and  left 
without  trouble.  After  guests 
like  the  Pagans  became  stan- 
dard fare  at  Betterton, 
however,  the  other  folks 
started  to  go  elsewhere. 

Long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Pagans,  the  owners  of  the 
hotels,  the  restaurants  and 
the  halls  had  long  since  let 
them  slip  into  disrepair.  In  re- 
cent years  most  have  been 
torn  down.  The  charred 
timbers  of  one  of  the  piers 
that  burned  down  to  the  water 
have  washed  up  onto  the 
beach  along  with  the  bleach 
bottles,  the  driftwood,  and  the 
beer  cans.  Today,  Betterton 
has  completed  its  cycle.  As  a 
resort,  it  has  long  since  reced- 
ed with  the  tide. 
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Bimini  blowout 


pbcio  by  J.  M.  Fragomeni  | 


by  John  Richards 

Last  week  23  Washington 
College  sailors  embarked  for 
an  unforgettable  cruise  in  the 
coastal  waters  off  Florida 
and  around  the  Bimini  Island 
group  in  the  Bahamas. 
Morale  was  high  when  two 
College  provided  Ford  vans 
left  Bill  Smith  parking  lot  on 
Friday  stuffed  with  provi- 
sions and  gear  for  a  week  on 
the  water.  Within  a  couple  of 
hours,  however,  those  spirits 
were  tested  as  the  lead  van 
deposited  its  drive  shaft  on 
the  streets  of  Salisbury, 
Maryland.  Fortunately, 
though  a  local  Ford  dealer- 
ship was  open  to  take  custody 
of  the  hapless  van  and  pro- 
vide a  car  and  mini  van  to 
keep  the  cruise  alive. 

The  caravan  sailed  through 
six  states,  averaging  70-75 
mph,  courtesy  of  1-95.  Early 
morning  Saturday  found  the 
group  in  Savannah,  Georgia. 
By  11:00  a.m.  Jacksonville, 
Florida  was  history.  At  4;00 
p.m.  Pleasure  Harbor, 
Florida  —  the  final  destina- 
tion —  was  reached.  The 
crews  hastily  loaded  the  three 
boats;  Bella  Donna,  Southern 
Comfort,  and  the  (nude) 
Dawn.  The  ships  motored  out 
of  the  harbor  just  at  sunset. 

A  northwesterly  course  was 
set  for  North  Bimini,  a  scant 
sixty  miles  away.  From  the 
start  there  was  a  fresh  head- 
wind forcing  the  three  ket- 
ches to  forego  sails  and  motor 
the  entire  way.  Once  clear  of 
the  protective  coral  reefs  the 
skippers  encountered  10  foot 
swells,  halting  progress  and 
sending  the  crews  to  sick  bay. 
Throughout  the  night,  many 
wondered  what  they  had  sign- 
ed up  for. 

Morning  brought  partly 
cloudy  relief,  but  no  land.  At 
1:00  p.m.,  the  three  skippers, 
Joe  Dubose,  Paul  Bishop  and 
Geoff  Marshall  were  hard  at 
work  over  the  radio  trying  to 
pinpoint  a  position.  R.  Q. 
Sommers.  of  the  Southern 
Comfort,  told  the  skippers, 
"I  hate  to  tell  you,  but  Bimini 
ain't  out  there."  Bimini  was 
out  there,  but  20  miles  to  the 
south.  After  a  course  correc- 
tion and  26  hours  of  little  sleep 
and  much  beer,  the  ships 
dropped  anchor  off  the  beach. 


The  next  afternoon,  the 
sailors  cleared  customs  and 
got  some  much  needed 
freshwater  showers  in  the 
port  of  Bimini.  Despite  a  light 
tropical  rainstorm,  spirits 
were  soaring  in  anticipation 
of  the  Bimini  night  life.  The 
Compleat  Angler  was  the  bar 
of  choice. 

Tuesday  was  a  day  to  savor 
the  town's  daylight  offerings 
and  spend  some  time  on  the 
spotless  white  beaches.  The 
clear  bluegreen  waters  were 
used  by  others  for  snorkeling. 
By  afternoon  the  ships  had  set 
sail  to  Honeymoon  Harbor,  a 
small  cove  off  Gun  Key, 
seven  miles  from  Bimini.  The 
three  boats  arrived  to  find  15 
other  similar  sailing  vessels, 
filled  with  party-bound  col- 
lege students.  The  night  ex- 
posed many  advancing  sun- 
bums. 

Wednesday  featured  bright 
sun,  windsurfing,  snorkeling, 
and  island  touring.  The  group 
headed  for  a  dilapidated  ce- 
ment ship,  reef  wrecked  since 
1948  and  a  prime  snorkeling 
attraction.  We  docked  at 
Bimini  again  that  night  tor 
some  bodacious  guitar  strum- 
ming by  Glenn  Rolle  and  the 
Surgeons,  an  island  asset. 

Thursday  everyone  was  up 
tor  lobster  fishing,  as  a 
neighboring  Wisconsin  crew- 
ed  ship  had  snagged  44  in  the 
rocks  the  day  before.  No  such 
luck  for  Washington  College 
though.  For  the  last  night  in 
the  Bahamas,  the  ships  dock- 
ed at  Cap  Key,  a  first  class 
island  that  caters  to  the  well- 
to-do. 

On  Friday  morning  the  con- 
voy set  sail  tor  the  Florida 
coast.  The  22-hour  return  sail 
was  full  of  engine  trouble,  lost 
radio  contact  and  numerous 
run-ins  with  sandbars.  For 
some  it  was  another  sleepless 
voyage. 

Saturday  marked  the  last 
full  day  of  the  group's  stay  in 
Florida  and  the  first  on  level 
ground.  After  returning  the 
boats  to  the  charter  agency, 
the  cars  were  loaded  for  an 
overdue  meal  at  a  local 
McDonald's  followed  by  a 
draining  return  trip  t; 
Chestertown. 
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fine  arts 


The  Band's  sound  dies  with  singer  Manuel 


by  Mike  Rudin 
/■;/  be  down  to  get  you  in  a  taxi  honey 
Better  be  ready  by  half  past  eight 
Now,  honey  don 't  be  late 

I  want  to  be  there 
When  THE  BAND  starts  playing. . . 

—1917  lyrics  by  Shelton  Brooks 
from  The  Band's  first 
album—  THE  BAND 

"All  I  ever  wanted  to  do  was  break 
even." 

—Richard  Manuel  after  the 
Last  Waltz  concert 

Robbie  Robertson,  leader  of  The 
Band,  once  commented  that  "the 
road's  taken  a  lot  of  the  great 
ones.. .it's  an  impossible  way  of  life." 
It  is  and  it  has.  Richard  Manuel  has 
passed  away.  On  Wednesday,  March 
5,  between  2:30  and  3:30  a.m.,  he 
hanged  himself  in  the  bathroom  of  his 
hotel  room  after  a  concert  in  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 

Manuel's  death  marks  the  end  of 
the  sound  of  The  Band.  The  group's 
three  vocalists  —  Rich  Danko,  Levon 
Helm,  and  Richard  Manuel  —  formed 
a  harmony  unparalleled  by  any  other. 
To  the  harmony  of  Helm  and  Danko, 
Manuel  provided  a  high  tone  that  was 
all  his  own.  It  rounded  out  The  Band's 
distinct  country-rock  sound.  The 
sound  is  no  longer  alive.  Although  it  is 
possible  to  replace  a  pianist,  it  is  im- 


photo  by  David  Gahr 


Richard  Manuel,  pianist  and  vocalist  of  Th» 
Band,  committed  suicide  on  March  4th  in 
Winter  Park,  Florida.  Funeral  services  for 
Manuel  were  held  March  9th  in  his 
hometown  of  Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada, 


possible    to    replace    the    voice    of 
Richard  Manuel. 

The  group  may  continue  with  only 
two  vocalists,  which  may  be  fine  for 
those  who  have  never  heard  the  true, 
complete  sound.  To  The  Band's 
followers,  though,  something  will  be 
missing  —  the  high  voice  that  inflated 
the  group's  lyrics  from  two  to  three 
dimensions.  Listening  to  "I  Shall  Be 
Released"  or,  especially,  Manuel's 
rendition  of  "Georgia  On  My  Mind" 
undoubtedly  makes  this  point  clear. 

During  a  show  last  spring  at  Club 
Saba  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Rick 
Danko  introduced  Manuel  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  perform  a  solo. 
The  lights  dimmed.  The  other  players 
left  the  stage  as  a  spotlight  il- 
luminated Manuel  hunched  over  his 
piano.  He  looked  up  from  the  keys, 
head  tilted  downward,  smiled,  return- 
ed his  attention  to  his  instrument,  and 
struck  the  first  chords. 

Rick  Danko  was  sitting  beside  me. 
As  Manuel  sang,  eyes  closed,  fingers 
floating  over  the  keys,  neck  extended 
over  the  piano  to  the  microphone, 
Danko  was  radiant.  He  nudged  me 
with  his  elbow  and  said,  "Listen  to 
him.  Listen  to  him  sing.  Beautiful." 

It  was.  Manuel's  mellifluent  voice 
carried  an  old  country  rock  ballad 
back  to  the  bar,  around  the  hall,  up  to 
the  ceiling. 

When,  at  Philadelphia's  Tower 
theater  on  February  14,  members  of 


The  Band  began  "The  Weight." 
everyone  rose  to  their  feet.  Levon 
HeUn,  Rick  Danko.  and  Richard 
Manuel,  trading  off  verses  and  har- 
monizing during  the  chorus,  ex- 
emplified the  sound  of  The  Band. 
These  three  players  comprised  an  en- 
tity that  will  probably  never  again  be 
reproduced  by  any  other  vocalists. 


"As  Manuel  sang,  eyes 
closed,  fingers  floating 
over  the  keys,  neck  ex- 
tended over  the  piano  to 
the  microphone,  Danko 
was  radiant." 


The  three  remaining  members, 
Levon  Helm,  Rick  Danko,  and  Garth 
Hudson  continue  to  tour  in  tribute  to 
their  friend.  They  will  perform  their 
songs  with  the  same  instruments,  the 
same  style,  and  the  same  energy 
They  may  or  may  not  employ  a 
substitute  pianist.  It  doesn't  matter; 
the  loss  of  Richard  Manuel  is  the  los.'; 
of  an  original,  distinct  voice  esential 
to  the  sound  of  The  Band. 


Commander  will  discuss  "Star  Wars 


rr 


by  John  A.  Buettner 
On  Sunday,  March  23rd  at  4 :00  p.m. 
in  Hodson  Hall's  Hynson  Lounge  the 
President's  Forum  will  host  Com- 
mander Bruce  L.  Valley  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  a  discussion  of  the 
most  controversial  defense  topic  to- 
day, the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
known  in  the  popular  press  as  the 
"Star  Wars"  defense  system. 

Like  most  political  topics,  SDI  is 
certainly  not  a  black-and-white  issue, 
and,  as  stated  by  Cdr.  Valley  in  a 
previous  talk,  the  SDI  controversy 
"serves   perfectly   as   a   vehicle   to 


fri.  21 


highlight  the  opposing  philosophies 
concerning  our  national  defense." 
There  exist  many  views  on  SDI.  Some 
perceive  it  as  the  best  choice  in  order 
to  decrease  the  possibility  of  a 
nuclear  confrontation,  wiiile  others 
see  as  just  the  further  escalation  of 
the  arms  race.  Many  scientists  defend 
its  technological  feasability  in 
preventing  warheads  from  hitting 
major  targets,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  in  the  scientific  community 
argue  against  its  feasability  and 
assert  that  the  system  is  bound  to  be 

campus  calcn(lar=^^=^^ 


imperfect,  resulting  in  nuclear 
destruction  for  millions  on  this  planet. 

The  existence  of  so  many  contradic- 
tory views  and  assertions  concerning 
SDI  has  sowed  much  confusion  among 
the  American  public,  as  the  issue 
deals  with  both  their  national  security 
and  tax  money. 

Sunday's  talk  will  allow  the  con- 
cerned student  to  hear  in  detail,  the 
many  factors  surrounding  this  all  im- 
portant issue  of  world  interest  and  ef- 
fect. Interested  students  should  con- 
tact the  president's  office. 


There  will  be 

Elm  published 

next  Friday 

since  classes 

have  been 

cancelled 


4:30  pjn.:  Sophie  Kerr  Lec- 
ture Series;  Elizabeth  Spires 
reading  from  her  own  poetry, 
Sophie  Kerr  Room,  Miller 
Library 

7:30  pjn.:  Film  Series;  The 
Killing  Fields,  Norman 
James  Theatre 


sat.  22 


S:00    p.m.:     SGA    Band; 

"Johnny  Sportcoat  and  the 

Casuals" 

9:30  pjn.:  SGA  Band;  "Nick 

Flick  and  the  Projectors" 


sun.  23 


4:00  pjn.,:  Music  Depart- 
ment; piano  recital  by  Susan 
McGraw  of  the  Peabody  Con- 
servatory 

4:00  p.m.;  President's 
Fonmi;  Bruce  Valley,  Office 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
Hynson  Lounge 

.  vioysjua  msusn   | 


tues.  25 

7:30  pjn.:  Center  far  Career 
Development  Lecture; 
"Intelligence  at  Work: 
Careers  in  the  CIA,"  by 
Pickett  Randolph  of  the  CIA, 
Sophie  Kerr  Room 

thurs.  27 

Advising  Day 

7:10    pjn.:     Library    Film 

Series,    The   Revolutionary: 

Beethoven,     Library    T.V. 

Room 

7:30   pjn.:    William   James 

Forum;     "The    Woman's 

Movement  —  How's  It  Go- 

ing?''    Judy    Mann, 

Washington  Post  columnist, 

Hynson  Lounge. 

sun.  39 

7:30  p.m.:  F^ilm  Series, 
Careful,  He  Might  Hear  You, 
Norman  James  Theatre 


wed.  2 


5:00  pjn.:  O'Neill  Literary 
House  Art  Show;  Collages  by 
Tex  Andrews  opening  recep- 
tion; Exhibit  on  display,  9 
a.m.-S  p.m.  weekdays, 
through  April  16 
S:00  pjn.:  Congressional 
Fellow;  "The  Good  News  of 
Damnation:  A  Revisionist 
View  of  Hiroshima"  by  Gale 
McGee,  (D-Wyoming, 
Retired),  Sophie  Kerr  Room 
9:00  pjn.:  Freshman  Class 
and  SGA  Student  and  Faculty 
Auction,  Student  Center 


thurs.  3 


8:00  p.m.:  Sophie  Kerr  Lec- 
ture Series;  "An  Introduction 
to  Post  Colonial  Literature" 
by  Albert  Wertheim,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  Indiana 
University,  Sophie  Kerr 
Room 


^radualioa  9aiiouac<m«iits 

art  nolo  oo  salt 

at 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

Enjoy  Waterfront  Dining 
Located  at  the  foot  of  Cannon  Street 

Chestertown,  Md. 

(301)778-3566 


J  u 
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Tex  Andrews'  art  is  much 
like  his  appearance; 
sharp- edged,  unflinching 


by  Jeremiah  Foster 
William  "Tex"  Andrews  is 
a  striking  individual,  usually 
dressed  in  black,  he  can  be  in- 
timidating  to  students 
uninitiated  in  the  Art  Depart- 
ment. Despite  his  sombre  ap- 
pearance he  possesses  a 
wealth  of  diverse  emotions 
and  ideas  that  manifest 
themselves  in  his  work  and 
teaching.  Andrews'  work  will 
be  on  display  in  the  O'Neill 
Literary  House  from  April  2- 
ICth,  weekdays  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

The  works  that  will  be  on 
display  contain  images  clip- 
ped from  magazines  and 
newspapers,  that  make  us 
rethink  our  responses  to  the 
effect  of  imagery  in  society. 
These  images  deal  with  the 
issues  and  ideals  our  society 
spews  forth  in  massive  quan- 
tity. They  are  removed  from 
their  typical  context  and  jux- 
taposed to  create  a  new  em- 
phasis on  their  content.  An- 
drews manipulates  these  im- 
ages with  brusque,  emotional 
and  powerful  colors  in 
dramatic  brushstrokes  that 
evoke  a  tension  reminiscent 
of    the    painter    DeKooning 


coupled    with   the   saturated 
color  and  form  of  Rothko. 

Yet  Andrews  is  not  an 
Abstract  Expressionist.  He 
realizes  the  figurative  aspect, 
and  it's  importance,  in 
modern  painting.  The 
presence  of  realistic  images 
combined  with  the  abstract 
color  and  formal  linear 
design,  presents  a  current 
and  fresh  approach  to 
modern  art. 

There  is  a  sharp  edge  to  An- 
drews' art  as  well  as  his  ap- 
pearance. His  art  is  an  unflin- 
ching, voyeuristic  perspec- 
tive on  contemporary  society, 
he  is  more  than  a  mirror  of 
the  culture  he  lives  in,  he 
refines  the  sensations  we  get 
from  it.  He  uncovers  our 
deeper  reaction;  the  subtle 
forces  that  drive  us  to  ignore 
the  lingere  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  pretend 
we're  adult  and  are  not  ef- 
fected by  overt  sexuality.  An- 
drews speaks  to  us  about 
ourselves,  to  the  places  we 
hide  our  emotions  that  cause 
us  to  re-evaluate  our  values, 
morals,  even  our  identities. 


WANT 

TO  BE  A 

PROFESSIONAL? 

The  Washington  College 
Review  is  accepting  sub- 
missions for  its  May  issue. 
Deadline  is  April  4th. 
Kathy  Wagner,  Doug  Rose, 
Suzanne  Neimeyer,  and 
Paul  Henderson  are  more 
than  willing  to  take  your 
poetry,  prose,  artwork, 
photographs,  critical 
essays,  and  reviews.  Find 
'em  on  campus  or  leave 
MS.  in  their  mailboxes  in 
the  O'Neil  Literary  House. 


Senior  Nancy  Gillio  (left)  and  Patsy  Muldoon  oerformed  folksongs, 
"Sixteen  Tons"  last  Monday  afternoon  In  the  O'Neill  Literary  House. 


photo  by  S,iriih  E.  t.clatv 

including  "I  Shall  Never  Marry"  and 


1  upcoming  events: 


Careers  in 
the  CIA 


Washington  College's 
Center  for  Career  Develop- 
ment is  sponsoring  a  lecture 
by  a  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  career  represen- 
tative on  Tuesday,  March  25, 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Room  of  Miller  Library. 
Pickett  Davis  Randolph  has 
been  with  the  CIA  since  1960, 
and  has  been  with  the  Office 
of  Training  and  Education 
since  her  first  permanent 
assignment  as  a  personnel  of- 
ficer, instructor,  training  of- 
ficer and  manager.  Her  lec- 
ture is  entitled  "Intelligence 
at  Work:  Careers  at  the 
CIA." 

Randolph  now  serves  as  the 
Chief  of  the  Administrative 
Systems  Branch/Secretarial, 
Administrative,  and  Com- 
munications Training  Divi- 
sion of  the  CIA.  She  was  the 
first  woman  to  be  selected  to 
attend  the  Naval  War  College 
in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 


Senator 
to  visit 


Gail  McGee,  former  U.S. 
Senator  and  currently  a  Con- 
gressional Fellow  from  the 
U.S.  Association  of  Former 
Members  of  Congress,  will  be 
on  the  Washington  College 
campus  in  Chestertown  next 
week    to    lead    several    lec- 


ture/discussion sessions  in 
the  college's  history  and 
political  science  courses.  A 
public  lecture,  "The  Good 
News  of  Damnation:  A  Revi- 
sionist View  of  Hiroshima," 
has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  April  2,  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  Sophie  Kerr  Room 
of  Miller  Library. 

Senator  McGee  (Democrat- 
Wyoming)  served  in  the 
Senate  from  1958  until  1976. 
He  chaired  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committees 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees. 
Before  his  political  career  he 
was  a  professor  of  American 
History  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  18  years. 


Piano  Recital 


Susan  McGraw,  a  frequent 
performer  in  the 
Washington/Baltimore 
metropolitan  area,  will  pre- 
sent a  program  of  classical 
piano  music  at  Washington 
College  in  Chestertown  on 
Sunday,  March  23,  at  4:00 
p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  Spon- 
sored by  the  college's  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  the  program 
is  free  and  the  public  is  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend. 

McGraw,  a  graduate 
teaching  assistant  in  piano  at 
the  Peabody  Conservatory,  is 
working  toward  here  DMA 
degree  at  Peabody  Institute, 
studying     with    Fernando 


Laires.  She  has  performed  at 
the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  on  WGTS  Radio  in 
Takoma  Park,  and  at  the  Fri- 
day Morning  Music  Club,  of 
which  she  is  a  member. 

Her  program  will  include 
the  music  of  Bach,  Schubert, 
Debussy,  Schoenberg  and 
Liszt. 


HAIR  PORT 

KENT  PLAZA 

Family  Haircutters 
and  Styling 


No  Appointment 
Necessary 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

MON.,THURS.ANDFRI. 

OPEN  TIL  7:00  P.M. 


Columnist  will 
speak  on 
feminism 


Judy  Mann,  a  columnist  on 
the  Metropolitan  staff  of  The 
Washington  Post,  will  visit 
Washington  College  on  Thurs- 
day, March  27,  to  lecture  on 
"The  Women's  Movement  — 
How  It's  Going."  Her  lecture, 
sponsored  by  the  William 
James  Forum  and  the  Lec- 
ture Series,  will  begin  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  Hynson  Lounge. 

Mann  began  her  journalism 
career  in  1966  at  the  Glot>e 
Newspapers  in  Fairfax  Coun- 
ty, Virginia.  Four  days  t)efore 
the  1968  riots,  she  went  to 
work  for  the  Washington  Dai- 
ly News  and  worked  there  as 
a  reporter,  assistant  city 
editor,  and  night  city  editor 
until  the  newspaper  folded  in 
1972.  She  joined  the  District 
staff  of  The  Washington  Post 
as  a  reporter  and  in  1975 
l)ecame  the  principal  assis- 
tant to  the  city  editor.  In  May 
1978  she  began  writing  her 
column,  which  appears  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  on 
the  Metro  page  of  the  Post. 

Mann  has  won  numerous 
newspaper  awards,  including 
the  Washington-Baltimore 
Newspapers  Guild's  first 
prize  for  interpretive  writing 
for  a  series  on  blacks  in  the 
suburbs.  She  also  won  the 
American  Association  of 
University  Women's  Mass 
Media  Award  in  the  jour- 
nalism category. 
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Sho'men  wage  tough  fight 
but  fall  to  Blue  Jays,  16-10 


by  John  Bodnar 

The  1986  lacrosse  team  put 
together  a  solid  effort  but 
came  up  short  as  they  lost  16- 
10  to  Division  I  powerhouse 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on 
Tuesday,  March  18. 

Though  Johns  Hopkins  won 
the  game  the  Sho'men  made 
sure  they  earned  it.  The 
Sho'men  stood  up  to  their  op- 
ponents as  they  applied 
burdensome  checks  and  solid 
hitting. 

Assistant  coach  Steve 
Beville  stated,  "You  have  to 
be  happy  with  a  good  per- 
formance against  Hopkins, 
yet  there  is  still  room  for  im- 
provement." 

W.C.  exhibited  a  marked 
improvement  from  last 
week's  crushing  defeat  from 
Navy  as  they  opened  up  the 


scoring  early  in  the  first 
quarter.  With  sharp  passing 
and  heads-up  defense  the 
Sho'men  led  5-4  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter,  proving  to 
Hopkins  that  the  Sho'men  are 
no  second  rate  team. 

In  the  second  quarter  W.C. 
continued  to  dominate 
Hopkins,  as  goaUe  Larry 
Boehm  denied  Hopkins  time 
and  again  with  several 
brilliant  saves.  The  Sho'men 
hung  in  there,  trailing  only  by 
one  at  half  time,  7-6. 

In  the  second  half  Hopkins 
experience  prevailed.  The 
Blue  Jays  opened  up  the  score 
to  10-6  by  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter. 

In  the  final  quarter  the 
Sho'men  struck  back  and 
closed  the  lead  to  3  (11-8)  but 
Hopkins  wouldn't  succumb  as 


they  scored  5  more  times  to 
close  the  game  at  16-10. 

In  W.C.'s  galliant  effort, 
midfielders  Mike  Woodfolk 
scored  3  goals,  while  John 
Nostrant  and  Mike  Papa  each 
scored  2  goals.  Attackman 
Bruce  Yancey  had  six  assists. 

Defensively  for  the 
Sho'men,  Pat  Onody,  Pat 
Youngs,  Dave  Hillard  and 
Brian  Erwin  all  played  ag- 
gresively.  In  net  for  the 
Sho'men  Larry  Boehm 
played  a  superb  game  as  he 
collected  20  saves. 

The  Shoremen  take  their  2-2 
record  to  Long  Island  tomor- 
row where  they  will  square 
off  against  Amherst  College. 

Their  next  home  game  will 
be  next  Friday  March  28, 
against  playoff  contender 
Denison. 


phnlobv  J  M  Frttw" 


Sho'men  Bruce  Yancey  and  Mike  Papa  slap  gloves  after  scoring 
against  the  Hopkins  Blue  Jays  last  Tuesday. 


piMto  by  J.  M.  Fragtuaeai 

The  early  bird  gets  the  worm.  In  this  casa,  a  Blue  Jay  out  hustles  two  Sho'men  for  a  groundball.  The  W.C. 
lastera  dropped  a  heartbreaker  to  the  Jays,  16-10. 
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Chart  Your  Course 

Earn  Transferable  Credit 
This  Summer 


MTwml 
May  27-Jutv  2  (6  waeb) 
May  27-Jiilv  16  (S  *eeks) 


For  pf>one.Jn  re9$ftOtion  or  rtornvthon  on 

cotnes.  scrwoiies  ono  noruttmog  crcdb 

CdlM*.74a« 

I  AnneAnindelCommunilyCoitoge 

AiNOiaMO 


Best  Wishes  to  the 
1986  Sho'men 

StickittoHobart! 

Shoreman's  Pit  Beef 

513  Washington  Avenue 

Chestertown,  Maryland 

Phone:  77S-2333 

(Located  behind  Mobil  Station  on  Rt«.  2131 


OPEN  PIT  BEEF 

SANDWICHES 

BBQ  SPARE  RIBS 

Steamed  Shrimp 

available  on  Fridays 

and  Saturdays 

Mon.-Thurs.  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Fri.-Sat.  11  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Closed  Sundays 


■  We  will  cash  checks  — 


Ph.  778-2686 

EMILY  HARIDRES  ^ER 

Rt.  213.  Chestertown,  Md.  2-  :20 
Across  From  Bowling  Lane 


STARTYOURSUMMEf    'AN! 

$45  for  10  Session 
$25  for  5  Sessions 
$6  each 
In  Our  Suntana  Bed 


Open  6  days  a  week 


FORNEY'S  JEWELERS 

14K  Gold  Adda-Beads 
^\/    Buy  2  (same size) -Get  1  FREE 
qJ\  (5mm -6min  •7rain) 

Please  Bring  This  Ad 

106  Cross  Street 

Chestertown 

778-1966 


Tennis  claims  biggest  wins  in  history 
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Just  as  Sherman  marched 
through  Georgia  the 
Washington  College  men's 
tennis  team  slashed  their  way 
to  four  impressive  victories 
on  their  spring  trip  through 
the  south.  The  Shoremen 
knocked  off  two  nationally 
ranked  teams  in  consecutive 
days,  Emory  University, 
Division  Ill's  8th  ranked 
team,  took  the  netters  lightly 
and  paid  the  price  as  Enrique 
Leal  and  Alejandro  Her- 
nandez's doubles  win  gave 
Washington  a  7-2  triumph  in 
Atlanta.  Eighteen  hours  later 
the  Shoremen  upset  the 
NAIA's  11th  ranked  team. 
Carson  Newman  University, 
by  the  identical  7-2  score. 
•This  time  Ross  Coleman's 
three  set  victory  at  H6  singles 
clinched  the  victory  tor  WC. 

Prior  to  the  Emory  match 
the  Shoremen  opened  with  a 
convincing   9-0  shutout  over 


Erskine  College,  another 
NAIA  college  and  closed  out 
their  southern  tour  with 
another  7-2  upset  victory  over 
Division  I  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 
While  on  the  road  the 
Shoremen  sustained  only  two 
losses:  a  6-3  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  national  power 
Clemson  University  and  a  9-0 
thrashing  by  Anderson  Col- 
lege. Clemson  is  ranked  3rd 
nationally  in  Division  I  while 
Anderson  is  the  nation's  3rd 
best  junior  college. 

Claudio  Gonzalez  and  Ross 
Coleman  sported  the  best 
records  (5-1 )  while  playing  at 
H5  and  #6  respectively.  Senior 
Tim  Gray  playing  #2  finished 
4-2.  Gray's  biggest  win  was  a 
three  setter  over  Kevin  Aron 
of  UNC-Charlotte.  Enrique 
Leal  was  an  even  .500  with  a 
3-3  mark.  The  usually  tough 
David  Marshall  was  2-4.  Mar- 


shall lost  two  matches  in  the 
3rd  set  by  scores  of  7-6,  7-5, 
respectively. 

In  doubles,  which  was  an 
area  of  pre-season  concern  to 
Coach  Wyman,  the  Shoremen 
played  superbly.  Hernandez 
and  Leal  (4-1)  lost  only  to 
CHemson's  Joe  DeFoor  and 
Matt  Frooman,  yet  clinched 
wins  over  Emory  and  UNC- 
Charlotte.  Coleman  and  Gray 
compiled  a  4-2  record  at  #2 
while  WC's  third  tandem, 
Marshall  and  Gonzalez,  were 
undefeated,  going  4-0. 

The  Shoremen  returned 
home  Sunday  with  a  9-0 
whitewash  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  New  York. 

"Those  three  matches  are 
the  biggest  wins  we've  ever 
had  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  We've  never  beaten  a 
nationally  ranked  team 
before  —  Emory  didn't  even 
know  who  we  were,"  com- 
mented Wyman. 


Softball  shows  promise,  despite  loss 


by  Stephanie  Milton 

The  Softball  team  dropped 
its  opening  game  at  Widener 
College's  seasoned  squad,  8-3, 
Tuesday,  the  18th.  The  loss 
isn't  as  devastating  as  it 
sounds,  considering  the  usual 
factors  that  inevitably  plague 
a  young  team  when  faced 
with  the  long  haul  to  a  perfect 
game. 

The  Shore  players,  however 
green  they  are  now,  will  have 
an  advantage  in  the  long  run 
—  the  team  is  comprised  of  8 
freshmen  out  of  12  players. 
Says  Coach  Diane  Guinan, 
"We're  starting  better  than 
last  year.  Raw  talent-wise, 
we're  farther  ahead." 

Tuesday's  loss  was  largely 
attributed  to  one  shakey  inn- 
ing, Key  errors  were  made  at 
the  wrong  time  and  this 
allowed  the  Widener  hitters  to 
tally  five  runs  in  the  fifth  inn- 
ing. 

"It   wasn't   that   they   had 


great  hits,  we  just  made 
mistakes  at  a  bad  time," 
commented  Coach  Guinan. 

At  one  point  in  the  contest, 
six  of  the  nine  positions  were 
being  played  by  freshmen. 
Co-captain  Jackie  Langdon 
commented,  "Considering 
the  youth  of  our  team  and  the 
season,  I  think  we  played 
very  well.  I  think  we  show  a 
lot  of  promise  for  the  rest  of 
the  season." 

Some  of  this  promise  is 
already  being  exhibited. 
Dawn  Dams  and  Kristen 
Welton  both  batted  .1000,  Sue 
Cupka  had  three  out  of  four 
hits  that  were  "well-timed 
and  well-placed,"  Jane  Kell- 
pitehed  seven  innings  without 
any  walks,  and  Chris 
Pheeney  snared  a  low  1  ine 
drive  and  stepped  on  second 
to  double  up  the  runner  and 
end  the  inning. 

Coach  Guinan  added  that 
Linda  Anders  also  played 
significantly     for     a     new 


H 


CRUISER 

■-0. 
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BICYCLES  -ACCESSORIES  -  REPAIRS 

Monday  thru  Friday:  9  a.m. -S p.m. 
Saturday:  9a.m.-2p.m. 

339 'A  High  Street 

Chestertown,  MD  21620 

(301)778-6940 


player.  "For  somebody  that's 
never  played  Softball,  she 
was  smart  in  the  action  that 
she  initiated.  Linda  took  third 
on  a  heads-up  play  which  put 
Chris  Pheeney  on  second  and 
allowed  Dawn  Dams  to  hit  an 
RBL" 

Team  player  Pheeney  con- 
tributed, "Dawn  was  consis- 
tent in  hitting  down  the  third 
base  line  and  this  played  an 
important  role  in  the  team's 
scoring." 

According  to  Coach 
Guinan,  the  schedule  should 
be  competitive.  "Our  biggest 
competition,  we'll  find  in  the 
mac's,  seasoned  or 
unseasoned.  We  can  be  com- 
petitive against  every  team 
we  play.  Widener  is  typical. 
We  played  even  except  for 
one  inning.  We  just  had  a  let- 
down that  cost  us  the  game. 
We  haven't  sunken  into 
never-never  land.  The 
(players)  have  the  ability  to 
rise  to  the  occasion." 


phoiobvJ  M  Franomcnl 
Suave  senior  Tim  Gray,  seen  here  practicing,  finished  4-2  in  the  tennis 
team's  invasion  of  the  South.  The  Sho'men  netters  won't  soon  forget  the 
iand  of  cotton  as  the  squad  finished  the  spring  trip  with  four  victories. 

Rowing  season  nears 


by  Anne  Lindenbaum 

"Ready  all. ..row!"  The  of- 
ficial rowing  season  for  the 
Varsity  and  Novice  mens' 
and  womens'  crew  teams  is 
approaching  quickly.  The 
first  race  of  the  year  will  be 
against  Lasalle  University  in 
Philadelphia  on  Saturday, 
March  29. 

Mens'  Varsity  4  consists  of 
coxwain  Dan  Feiner,  stroke 
Brian  McLelland,  Steve 
DiEugenio,  Paul  Eichler,  and 
Ted  Fitzgerald.  The  Varsity  8 
consists    of    coxwain    Patty 


Weineke,  stroke  Shaeffer 
Reese,  Tom  Merrill,  Rick 
Gerhardt,  Joe  Watkins,  Rich 
Gentry,  Todd  Del  Priore,  Ben 
Hinkle,  and  J.P.  Albert. 

Leading  the  Novice  8  will  be 
stroke  Sean  Kennedy,  Jeff 
Thompson,  Rob  Simms, 
Bruce  Ravenscraft,  David 
Kelly,  Mike  Sell,  Rich  Allin, 
and  Chad  Bentley,  with 
Carter  Boatner  as  a  potential 
coxwain. 

Seats  for  the  Varsity  and 
Novice  womens'  boats  have 
not  yet  been  decided. 


What's  coming  up...  in  Sho'men  sports 


Sat.,  March  22 

Men's  tennis  v.  Widener, 
1:30  p.m.,  HOME 

Softball  V.  Lebanon  Valley, 
1:00  p.m. 

Women's  tennis  v.  Hood, 
1:00  p.m. 

Mon..  March  24 

Men's  "B"  Lacrosse  v. 
ECC,  4:00  p.m.,  HOME 

Softball  V.  Catonsville,  4:00 
p.m.,  HOME 

Tues.,  March  25 

Baseball  v.  Washington  Bi- 
ble CoUege,  3:00  p.m.,  HOME 


Men's  tennis  v.  Mary 
Washington,  3:00  p.m., 
HOME 

Women's  lacrosse  v. 
UMBC,  3:00  p.m.,  AWAY 

Women's  tennis  v. 
Catonsville,  3:00  p.m.,  AWAY 

Wed.,  March  26 

Men's  tennis  v.  MTT,  3:00 
p.m.,  HOME 

Thursday,  March  27 

Men's  "B"  lacrosse  v. 
Navy  Prep,  4:00  p.m.,  HOME 

Friday,  March  28 


Men's  tennis  v.  Washington 
&Lee,  3:00,  AWAY 

Women's  tennis  v.  Anne 
Arundel,  3:00  p.m.,  HOME 

Saturday,  March  29 

Baseball  v.  Haverford,  1:00 
p.m.,  AWAY  (doubleheader) 

Men's  tennis  v.  University 
of  South,  9:00  a.m..  Slippery 
Rock,  2:00  p.m.,  AWAY 

Softball  v.  Dickinson,  1:00 
p.m.,  HOME  (doubleheader) 

Men  and  Women's  Crew  v 
La  Salle,  AWAY 


/yfe  yardstick 
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Ten  years  after  the  upset  Hopkins  returns  the  favor 


Zeus,  who  guided  men  to 
think,...  has  laid  it  down  that 
wisdom  comes  alone  through 
suffering. 

From  the  Agamemnon 
of  Aeschylus 

This  is  a  tale  of  wisdom  and 
ignorance.  This  is  the  story  of 
two  decades  and  two  teams,  a 
story  of  victors  and  vanquish- 
ed, of  fulfillment  and  frustra- 
tion, of  Blue  Jays  and 
Sho'men. 

This  Tuesday  past,  the 
Johns  Hopltins  University 
lacrosse  squad  came  to 
Chestertown  to  perform  their 
annual  spring  sacrifice  of  the 
Sho'men.  For  nearly  three 
decades  the  two  schools  have 
faced  off  in  battle,  with 
Hopkins  the  victor  everytime 
save  one. 

The  game  this  week  was 
simultaneously  typical  and 
unique.  Yes,  the  Sho'men 
were  beaten,  this  time  16-10, 
but  the  game  was  quite 
significant. 

If  for  no  other  reason  Tues- 
day was  special  because  it 
marked  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  "upset  of  the 
decade,"  the  day  the  runt 
finally  beat  up  the  bully.  Ten 
years  ago  last  Tuesday  the 
Sho'men  sucked  in  their  guts, 
puffed  out  their  chests, 
played  sixty  minutes  of 
remarkable  team  ball,  and 
walked  away  with  a  13-11  vic- 
tory. 

For  the  Blue  Jays  "still 
there  drips  in  sleep  against 
the  heart  grief  of  memory"  of 
that  one  terrible  day.  Former 
Hopkins  coach  Henry  Cic- 
carone  speaks  disgustedly, 
yet  candidly  about  the  defeat. 


playing  the  field 

t>y    jack  gilden 


"We  lost  because  we  didn't 
respect  Washington  College. 
The  team  (Hopkins)  didn't 
respect  them  (Washington) 
because  I  didn't  respect 
them.  Really,  I  blame 
myself,"  he  said. 

One  of  Hopkins'  few  bright 
spots  that  day  was  the  play  of 
attackman  Franz  Wit- 
telsberger.  Long  known  as  a 
great  player,  Wittelsberger 
had  three  goals  on  the  day, 
but  predictably  has  no  fond 
memories  of  that  afternoon. 

"Mostly  what  sticks  out  in 
my  mind,"  said  Wit- 
telsberger,  "is  the  fine  play  of 
(W.C.  goalie)  Qint  Evans.  He 
had  several  great  saves,  and 
we  felt  very  frustrated  by 
him.  We  had  our  chances  in 
that  game,  and  just  blew 
them." 

Indeed  it  is  obvious  that 
that  single  loss  to  Washington 
still  causes  more  than  its 
share  of  unhappiness  for 
those  that  lost  here.  But 
wisdom  comes  alone  through 
suffering,  according  to 
Aeschylus,  and  Ciccarone  is 
apt  to  agree.  Says  he,  "We 
learned  a  tough  lesson  ten 
years  ago." 

A  lesson  that  has  yet  to  be 
forgotten. 

Current  Hopkins  coach  Don 
Zimmerman  was  a  second 
team  middle  on  the  losing 
squad  that  day,  and  he  hopes 


that  his  Blue  Jay  descendants 
are  learning  from  his 
mistakes  instead  of  their  own. 
"I  put  the  newspaper  ac- 
count of  the  loss  to  W.C.  on 
the  locker  room  wall  every 
year,"  said  Zimmerman. 
"The  headline  is  underlined 
in  red,  and  written  next  to  the 
article  is  don't  let  this  hap- 
pen again.'  " 

The  Blue  Jays  learned  their 
lesson  well,  and  have  not  lost 
to  the  Sho'men  since  that 
fateful  day.  But  Tuesday 
there  was  a  glimmer  of  hope 
that  maybe,  just  maybe,  the 
magic  would  be  back,  and 
history  would  repeat  itself  in 
sweet  victory. 

The  opening  faceoff  of  the 
game  was  scooped  up  by  AU- 
American  John  Nostrant  who 
quickly  deposited  the  ball  in 
the  goal.  At  the  first  period's 
end  Washington  led  by  a  slim 
5-4  score.  By  halftime 
Hopkins  posessed  a  7-6  ad- 
vantage, and  at  game's  end 
the  Blue  Jays  were  on  top  16- 
10.  All  hopes  tor  the  upset 
were  dashed. 

The  final  score  was  a  bitter 
pill  for  the  Sho'men  to 
swallow. 

Bitterness  aside,  the 
Hopkins  players  expressed 
nothing  but  respect  for  the  op- 
ponents they  had  beaten.  Del 
Dressel,  a  senior  midfielder 
with  three  goals  on  the  day, 
said,  "The  team  that  I  saw  to- 
day was  very  good,  they  were 
patient  and  moved  the  ball 
well." 

Hopkins  goalie  Stu  Jones,  a 
junior,  expressed  similar 
feelings:   "We  know  that  we 


are  in  for  a  tough  game 
whenever  we  come  to 
Chestertown,"  he  said.  "The 
Washington  players  are  big 
and  fast.  This  is  a  quality 
team." 

No  matter  what  com- 
pliments the  Sho'men  are 
given,  to  them  the  game  was 
still  a  loss,  which  makes  it 
smell  just  as  sour. 

Still,  Hopkins  so  abley  pro- 
ves that  there  is  hope  in 
defeat. 

Head  Coach  Terry  Cor- 
coran, though  obviously 
disappointed,  found  much  to 
be  happy  about  in  the  game. 

"Our  objective  for  the 
game  was  to  keep  six  men  in 
the  offense,"  said  Corcoran. 
"We  wanted  everyone  pulling 
his  share  of  the  load." 

Corcoran  undoubtedly 
drove  that  point  home.  In 
fact,  six  different  players 
scored  Sho'men  goals  Tues- 
day. Out  of  the  six  one  out- 
shone the  others.  Sophomore 
Mike  Woodfolk  showed  poise, 
heart,  and  sheer  talent  in  per- 
forming a  hat  trick  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  A  seldom  used 
reserve  player  last  year, 
Woodfolk  could  be  this  year's 
budding  superstar. 

"I  just  wanted  to  win  in  the 
worst  way,"  said  Woodfolk 
after  the  game.  "Op- 
portunities were  there  that 
we  didn't  capitilize  on,  and 
really  in  some  sense  I  am 
disappointed  with  my  per- 
formance. The  way  Bruce 
(Yancey)  was  feeding  the 
ball  I  could  have  had  six 
goals,  but  I  didn't." 

Perhaps  even  more  im- 
pressive then  Woodfolk,  was 
senior  goalie  Larry  Boehm. 
In  the  past  there  have  been 
fan  rumblings  that  Boehm 
may  not  be  the  best  successor 
to  former  player  of  the  year 
Greg  Baker,  but  those  critics 


Larrimore's  Store 

Serving  breakfast 
subs  and  sandwiches 
Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 
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Kingstown  ^,  •    ,  ., 

778-6022  Chicken  Nuggets 


were  silenced  by  Boehm's 
near  flawless  (20  saves)  per- 
formance vs.  the  Blue  Jays. 

"Larry  Boehm  is  playing 
like  an  AU-American,"  said 
Corcoran.  "He  is  not  only 
making  great  saves,  but  he  is 
also  clearing  the  ball  ex- 
tremely well." 

In  retrospect,  perhaps 
history  did  repeat  itself.  This 
Tuesday,  just  like  ten  years 
ago,  one  great  team  was 
beaten  by  another.  A  decade 
ago  Johns  Hopkins  learned 
from  a  terrible  mistake.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  Sho'men  that 
they  are  now  in  the  unique 
position  of  making  great  gain 
where  once  there  was  only 
misery.  Like  the  great  Blue 
Jays,  the  Sho'men  have  lost  a 
battle  that  they  wanted 
desperately  to  win. 

Luckily  one  battle  does  not 
a  war  make. 


Keller  wins 

MAC 
honors 


Washington  College  senior 
Kurt  Keller  has  been  named 
by  the  National  Association  of 
Basketball  Coaches  to  the 
first  team  All-Middle  Atlantic 
Region  basketball  team, 
making  him  a  candidate  for 
national  reqpgnttian: 

The  Middle  Atlantic  Con- 
ference also  selected  Keller 
for  the  All-star  Team  for  the 
Southeast  league,  and  named 
him  Most  Valuable  Player  in 
that  league.  He  was  named 
MAC  Southeast  Player  of  the 
Week  four  times  this  season. 


TOWNE  SPORTING 
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"Brilliant!  THE  KILLING  FIELDS' 
is  a  brilliant,  powerfully 
stirring,  haunting  story  ol  friendship 
and  war.  It  should  be  seen  by 
anyone  with  a  heart  and  mind. " 

—  Julie  Salamon, 
THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 

"An  extraordinary  movie!  So 
compelling  and  convincing  you  can't 
tear  your  eyes  from  the  screen. 
It's  not  to  be  missed." 

—  David  Ansen, 
NEWSWEEK 


Doug  Rose  awarded  Fulbright  Scholarship 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 

"I  couldn't  talk.  I  couldn't 
think.  I  couldn't  do  anything. 
Then  I  ran  around  and  told  a 
million  people." 

This  was  the  scene  in  Miller 
Library  last  Monday  after- 
noon when  a  phone  call  from 
his  father  informed  Doug 
Rose  that  he  had  received  a 
Fulbright  Scholarship  to 
study  in  Belgium  next  year. 
The  former  French  and 
Drama  major  completed  his 
studies  at  Washington  College 
last  semester  and  is  working 
as  assistant  reader  services 
librarian  until  he  graduates 
in  May. 

Rose,  the  college's  eleventh 
Fulbright  scholar,  applied 
last  October  for  one  of  the  six 
scholarships  offered  by 
Belgium.    Last    year's    reci- 


pient, 1985  WC  graduate 
Marge  Betley,  a  German  ma- 
jor, is  currently  studying  the 
relationship  of  director  and 
dramaturg  in  the  theater  in 
Germany. 

Although  he  originally 
preferred  to  go  to  France, 
Rose  requested  study  in 
Belgium  because  he  felt  his 
application  had  a  better 
chance  of  standing  out  in  a 
pool  of  approximately  40 
rather  than  400.  Also, 
Belgium  was  looking  for 
researchers  in  arts  and 
cultures  while  France  was  of- 
fering scholarships  in  the 
social  sciences.  He  will  attend 
his  first  choice  school  — 
Catholic  University  of  Lou- 
vain  —  located  northeast  of 
Brussels. 

Rose  plans  to  study  "The 
Imagined  Scenic  Space  in  the 


Works  of  Michel  de 
Ghelderode,"  a  20th  century 
Belgian  playwright  of  the 
avant  garde  minimalist 
school.  He  will  see  production 
of  Ghelderode's  plays  and 
study  documents  of  past  per- 
formances  to  see   how   pro- 


"I  couldn't  talk.  I 
couldn't  think.  I 
couldn't  do 
anything.  Then  I  ran 
around  and  told  a 
million  people." 


ducers  solve  the  problem  of 
staging  Ghelderode's  works, 
in  which  each  scene  is  set  in  a 
different  place.  According  to 


Rose,  little  research  has  been 
done  in  this  area. 

"The  work  you  do  has  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  country 
you're  visiting  as  well  as  to 
your  home  country."  Rose 
said. 

In  addition  to  the  thesis  pro- 
posal. Rose  also  wrote  a  "cur- 
ricula vitae"  —  telling  his  life 
story  in  one  page  —  and  was 
interviewed  by  WC's 
Fulbright  Committee  —  Dean 
Elizabeth  Baer  and  Pro- 
fessors Peter  Tapke,  George 
Shivers,  Joachim  Scholz  — 
about  his  future  academic 
and  personal  plans. 

"I'm  tremendously  proud 
of  Douglas  Rose."  Baer  said. 
"His  award  is  a  credit  to 
Washington  College  and  to 
the  French  and  Drama 
departments  specifically. 
They've  given  him  an  educa- 


tion which  has  enabled  him  to 
apply  and  compete  suc- 
cessfully." 

He  plans  to  someday  work 
in  the  theater  on  an  interna- 
tional level  to  bring  plavs  to 
the  United  States  from  other 
countries  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote  intercultural 
awareness. 

Culture  shock  will  not  be  a 
first  time  experience  for 
Rose,  who  visited  Belgium 
when  he  spent  the  first 
semester  of  his  junior  year 
studying  in  Paris  through  the 
New  York  University  in 
France  program.  The  follow- 
ing summer  he  worked  in  a 
law  office  in  Paris  as  a  bil- 
ingual filing  clerk. 

"Ever  since  I  came  back 

from  Europe  I've  wanted  to 

go  back  again.  It  (the  scholar- 

(Continued  on  page  5) 
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Beat  poet 
to  visit  WC 

by  Neil  Rifkind 

"Ferlinghetti,"  said  Bob  Day,  "is  the 
Beat  generation's  man  of  letters.  Not  only  a 
poet,  but  a  publisher,  bookstore  owner,  and 
the  author  of  the  new  renassiance  of 
wonder.  A  wildman." 

This  "wildman"  is  coming  to  Washington 
College  to  share  the  wealth  of  his  ex- 
perience as  poet,  novelist,  playwright  and 
publisher. 

Ferlinghetti  will  give  a  public  reading  of 
his  poetry  at  8:00  p.m.  on  April  8,  in  the 
Norman  James  Theatre.  He  will  be  on  cam- 
pus Wednesday  and  will  teach  Bob  Day's 

Poetry  since  '45"  class,  in  which  his  work 
will  be  discussed.  Ferlinghetti  will  also  eat 
lunch  in  the  dining  hall  that  day.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
meet  and  talk  with  one  of  America's  most 
widely  esteemed  poets. 

While  best  known  for  his  poetry,  especial- 
ly A  Coney  Island  of  the  Mind  (1958 ) ,  Ferl- 
inghetti's  plays  and  prose,  notable  Unfair 
Arguement  with  Existence:  Seven  Plays 
for  the  New  Theatre  (1963)  and  Her  (1960) 
are  also  recognized  for  their  high  literary 
merit.  Ferlinghetti  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  Beat  Movement  of  the  50's  -  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  poetry  out  of  academic 
circles  and  back  to  the  people  in  the  streets. 

City  Lights  was  the  first  house  to  publish 
many  of  the  great  Beat  writers  including 
Jack  Kerouac,  Michael  McClure,  Gregory 
Corso,  and  Allen  Ginsberg.  There  is  a 
special  relationship  between  Ferlinghetti 
and  Ginsberg.  Day  describes  it:  "Ginsbergj 
has  been  called  the  Abominable  Snowman] 
of  poetry,  and  Ferlinghetti  is  his  buddy." 

Ferlinghetti's  reading  is  sponsored  by 
the  Sophie  Kerr  Committee.  The  reading 
will  be  introduced  by  Suzanne  Nieineyer,  a 
senior  writer  majoring  in  English,  who 
says  of  Ferlinghetti,  "Lawrence  Ferl- 
inghetti is  my  favorite  poet.  I  want  to  have 
his  child." 
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Student  reps  lose  right  to  vote 


by  Sue  De  Pasquale 

Student  representation  on  facul- 
ty committees  has  been  in- 
vestigated for  several  months.  The 
faculty  voted  Monday  night  to 
replace  full  student  memberships 
on  the  Honors  Committee  with  non- 
voting memberships,  but  to  retain 
full  voting  priveleges  tor  student 
members  of  the  Academic  Council. 

The  decisions  came  as  a  result  of 
three  proposals  made  by  Dr. 
Richard  De  Prospo.  He  said, 
"What  I  want  is  an  orderly  way  to 
exclude  (students)  from  the 
disclosure  of  confidential  informa- 
tion,"  De   Prospo  proposed   first 


that  students  on  the  Admissions 
and  Academic  Standing  and  the 
Financial  Aid  Committees  should 
be  changed  to  non-voting  status. 

"I  just  don't  think  students 
should  be  put  in  the  position  of 
passing  judgement  on  other 
students  in  these  issues,"  said  De 
Prospo.  In  the  past,  meetings 
which  dealt  with  confidential 
records  of  current  students  were 
scheduled  for  vacation  periods 
when  student  committee  members 
are  not  on  campus.  De  Prospo 
termed  this  practice  a  "subter- 
fuge." 

Dr.  Colin  Dickson  argued, 
"Students  have  made  valuable  con- 


tributions to  the  financial  aid  com- 
mittee. We  won't  get  such  a  quality 
of  participation  if  they're  only 
there  to  offer  information  (as  non- 
voting members. ) ' ' 

Dean  Elizabeth  Baer  explained 
that  the  federal  Buckley  Amend- 
ment does  allow  students  to  have 
access  to  the  files  of  other  students. 
However,  she  said  the  College 
would  continue  to  keep  files  of  cur- 
rent students  confidential  from  stu- 
dent committee  members.  After 
further  discussion  the  faculty  voted 
on  the  proposal,  defeating  it,  and 
electing  to  allow  students  on  the 
Admissions  and  Academic  Stan- 
Continued  on  page  5) 
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editorial 

Shoppers  and  merchants 

Dr.  Richard  De  Prospo  happens  to  be  a  controversial 
man  who,  this  week,  in  an  effort  to  help  this  college 
avoid  becoming  a  "supermarket  where  students  are 
shoppers  and  professors  are  merchants,"  introduced 
three  motions  to  the  faculty  which  would  remove  and 
reduce  the  power  of  the  students  from  four  college  com- 
mittees and  the  Academic  Council. 

Two  of  De  Prospo's  motions  were  defeated,  but  one 
sought  to,  and  succeeded  in,  removing  students  from 
full  membership  on  the  Honors  Committee.  Students  on 
the  committee  have  lost  their  privilege  to  vote,  and  now 
serve  the  sole  purpose  of  offering  the  student's  point-of- 
view.  All  student  power  has  been  rescinded. 

The  Honors  Committee  has  the  purpose  of  deciding 
the  honors  curriculum,  and  indeed  De  Prospo  has  a 
valid  concern  when  he  wonders  whether  or  not  the 
education  here  is  "cheapened"  by  allowing  students  a 
voice  where  they  may  not  be  qualified  to  have  one. 

We,  the  students,  just  may  be,  as  De  Prospo  puts  it, 
better  "served  if  we  concede  that  ...  (we)  ...  are  the 
clients  of  the  Faculty."  Ideally,  the  faculty  should  have 
the  most  intelligent  say  in  curricular  matters.  Atterall, 
that  is  what  they  are  paid  to  do. 

Unfortunately  faculty  members  on  committees  can 
not  always  have  the  best  interests  of  the  students  in 
Mnind.  The  faculty,  as  a  group,  have  their  own  needs, 
problems,  and  politics  with  which  to  contend,  and  which 
are  not  always  of  any  concern  to  the  students,  or  the 
quality  of  the  students'  education. 

When  students  are  removed,  or  have  their  power 
greatly  reduced,  from  the  committees  that  govern  the 
operations  of  this  school  there  is  the  danger  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  a  checks  and  balance  system.  Even  in  a 
group  of  great  integrity,  like  our  faculty,  there  is  the 
temptation  of  serving  selfish  ends  it  their  is  no  check  of 
power. 

Washington  College  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
educating  people.  Not  just  any  people,  but  adult  people 
who  pay  a  great  deal  of  money  to  become  educated. 

In  a  sense  Washington  College  students  are  shoppers. 
Just  as  De  Prospo  said  we  should  be  in  some  sense 
"clients  of  the  Faculty  in  curricular  matters."  We  pay  a 
fee,  just  like  any  other  consumer,  in  order  to  receive  a 
service  which  in  this  case  is  education.  Here  as 
anywhere  it  is  "the  buyer  beware,"  and  students  need  to 
be  wise.  While  we  don't  want  to  interfere  with  our  own 
efforts  (to  become  educated),  we  do  have  to  prudently 
insure  that  we  are  always  having  our  best  interests 
served  by  those  we  have  employed.  Neither  De  Prospo, 
nor  anyoine  else,  should  strong  arm  us  (albeit  through 
good  intentions)  into  giving  up  what  is  already  our  right 
to  oversee  what  is  best  for  us. 

-J.G. 
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The  anchor  isn't  the  story' 


The  following  commentary 
written  by  President  Cater  is 
reprinted  from  the  March  22 
issue  of  The  New  York  Times. 

"Trusted  More.  Voted 
Best."  No,  the  full-page 
advertisement  in  major 
newspapers  is  not  promoting 
a  politician  who  aspires  to 
higher  office.  CBS  is  beating 
the  drums  tor  Dan  Rather  as 
"the  nation's  best  network 
news  anchor."  The  ad  claims 
he  is  "Number  one,"  and 
cites  independent  polls  to 
ratify  his  standing  as  "one  of 
the  most  trusted  men  in 
America  today."  His  larger 
than  life-size  photograph 
smiles  broadly  at  us,  square- 
jawed,  confident  in  the 
knowledge  that  "Clearly, 
when  America  makes  a 
choice,  it's  not  by  chance." 

Douglass  Cater 

Once  upon  a  time,  polti- 
cians'  flacks  used  to  be  so 
tioastful.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
was  kept  supplied  with  opi- 
nion poll  clippings  when  he 
was  hitting  his  heights  as 
Senate  majority  leader  and 
later  as  President.  Time 
passed  and  a  degree  of 
modesty  descended  upon 
political  script  writers.  At- 
tribute it  in  part  to  the  defla- 
tionary aftermath  of  Vietnam 
and  Watergate,  but  it  is  now 
considered  tacky  to  use  bla- 
tant words  like  "t)est"  and 
"most."  The  trick  of  the 
political  trade  is  not  to  say 
but  to  suggest  that  one's 
favorite  is  better  than  most  — 
even  if  that  isn't  claiming  a 
whole  lot  for  him  or  his  pro- 
fession. 

Not  so  for  today's  anchors. 
Even  as  vert>al  restraint  has 
taken  hold  in  politics,  hyper- 


bole has  gripped  television 
news  competition.  We  have, 
of  course,  accepted  the  fact 
that  network  anchors  are 
neither  ordinary  journalists 
nor,  as  the  British  persist  in 
belittling  them,  "news 
readers."  Dan  Rather's 
predecessor  at  CBS  News, 
Walter  Cronkite,  took  us  a 
long  way  toward  this 
awareness.  But  Mr.  Cronkite 
cultivated  avuncularity:  He 
was  the  nation's  favorite  un- 
cle. Mr.  Rather  has  become 
our  husband,  lover  and,  yes, 
even  our  adored  son.  He's  our 
best! 

My  first  recognition  of  the 
shift  came  while  watching  na- 
tional party  conventions  back 
when  the  TV  networks 
established  claims  on  the  ceil- 
ing space  overlooking  the 
huddled  masses  below.  David 
Brinkley,  a  young  man  then, 
won  fame  and  no  small  for- 
tune as  a  sort  of  anchor  in  the 
sky.  He  had  a  special  way  of 
looking  down  on  politicians  — 
a  technique  of  spitting  out  his 
words,  taut-lipped,  as  if  they 
were  faintly  distasteful. 

Measure  the  distance  we 
have  come  since  then.  Net- 
work sky  anchors  no  longer 
pay  much  attention  to  the 
convention  floor.  They  are 
where  the  action  is.  Presiden- 
tial candidates  are  summon- 
ed, and  ascend,  grateful  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  sun  and 
on  the  air  chatting  with  Dan 
or  Peter  or  Tom.  They  des- 
cend humbly  when  time 
comes  for  a  commercial. 
Every  so  often  the  camera 
zooms  down  to  the  floor  to 
confirm  that  politics  really  is 
a  circus  for  the  common  peo- 
ple. 

To  be  fair,  our  early  fears 
that  show  big  personalities 
would  take  over  TV  network 
news  have  not  materialized 


so  far.  Dan  and  Peter  and 
Tom  are  honest-to-God 
reporters  who  earned  their 
stripes  and  even  now  love  to 
venture  out  on  the.  world's 
news  beats.  But  they  are  big- 
ger news  than  the  story,  no 
matter  how  hard  network 
publicity  agents  work  to  por- 
tray them  in  bush  jackets 
hobnobbing  with  the  natives. 

The  reporter  has  always 
shown  a  certain  awkward- 
ness in  assuming  the  ap- 
propriate posture  toward  the 
politican.  One  only  has  to 
recall  Joseph  Alsop,  a  print 
journalist,  in  his  heyday, 
every  inch  the  aristocrat  in 
speech  and  deportment,  as  he 
accosted  Iowa  farm 
politicans  gathered  in  their 
annual  conclaves  during  elec- 
tion season.  A  man  of  less 
than  average  height,  Mr. 
Alsop  could  manage  to  look 
down  his  nose  no  matter  how 
tall  his  protagonist. 

But  it  was  easier  before  the 
age  of  the  anchor  to  tell  who 
was  a  journalist  and  who  a 
politician.  The  politician  wore 
a  better  suit  and  less  rundown 
shoes.  His  coiffeur  was  more 
impressive,  even  in  a  time 
when  men  did  not  admit  the 
services  of  hair  stylists. 
Nowadays,  we  witness  the 
transmogrification  of  Ted 
Koppel's  hair  even  as  Gary 
Hart's  appears  to  be  going 
back  to  bush. 

Not  all  the  change  bodes 
well.  This  is  too  bad,  for  we 
really  need  someone  to  listen 
to  and  look  up  to.  But  it  is  an 
ancient  homily,  learned  the 
hard  way  by  many  politicans, 
that  Americans  grow 
suspicious  when  those  we  ad- 
mire, whether  Presidents  or 
anchors,  are  touted  as 
holding  an  enduring  claim  on 
the  public's  trust.  n 
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Terrorists  no  longer  exempt  from  U.S.  retribution 


Last  week  an  amazing  chain  of  events  transpired 
involving  the  United  States  Navy.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, through  the  U.S.  Navy,  struck  back  in 
retaliation  against  terrorist  elements  in  Libya.  Air- 
craft carriers  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  Coral  Sea, 
Saratoga,  and  America  launched  planes  which 
destroyed  at  least  two  Libyan  patrol  boats,  and  a 
missile  base  on  the  Libyan  mainland.  These  actions 
were  performed  by  U.S.  Navy  pilots  only  after 
Libya  had  opened  hostilities  by  launching  two 
missiles  at  the  Sixth  Fleet.  Was  the  United  States 
correct  in  carrying  out  the  missions  performed  by 
the  U.S.  Navy? 

In  order  to  answer  such  a  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  all  the  pertinent  facts.  What  events  led 
up  to  the  action  taken  by  the  U.S.  in  the  first  place? 
Terrorists  backed  by  Abu  Nidhal  attacked  unarmed 
American  civilians  and  others  in  coordinated  at- 
tacks at  airports  in  Rome  and  Vienna  earlier  this 
year.  Col.  Qaddafi's  reaction  to  the  murders  com- 
mitted at  the  airports  was  to  praise  Abu  Nidhal  and 
the  terrorists  for  their  bravery.  Col.  Qaddafi  also 
harbors  terrorists,  including  Abu  Nidhal,  in  Libya. 
Qaddafi  is  no  better  than  a  terrorist  himself. 

Once  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  you  must  ask 
yourself:   "How  does  one  deal  with  terrorists?  If 


Duncan  Sterling  IV 


you  were  acerebral,  you  probably  would  try  to 
negotiate  with  them,  or  possibly  even  try  to  sue 
them  in  the  World  Court.  Attempting  to  take  Libya 
to  task  in  the  World  Court  would  be  preposterous, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  one  should  negotiate 
with  a  man  who  condones  the  murder  of  innocent 
women  and  children.  The  fact  is.  there  is  only  one 
thing  which  terrorists  understrand  and  that  is  brute 
force.  The  Soviets  in  Lebanon  give  us  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  how  to  deal  with  terrorists.  Months  ago  the 
Soviets  had  five  embassy  personnel  kidnapped  in 
Lebanon,  yet  they  were  returned  within  72  hours. 
The  American  hostages  are  still  in  captivity,  and 
negotiation  has  proved  fruitless.  Yet  the  Soviets 
were  able  to  have  four  of  the  five  kidnapped  em- 
bassy personnel  returned  swiftly.  Why?  Because 
the  Soviets  had  the  K.G.B.  kidnap  terrorists  from 
the  same  organization  which  was  holding  the  Soviet 
embassy  personnel  hostage.  The  K.G.B.  maimed 
the  terrorists,  and  sent  their  body  parts  to  the 
leaders  of  the  terrorists  with  the  warming  that  the 
maiming  would  continue,  unless  the  Soviet 
hostages  were  released.  The  Soviets'  show  of  force 


resulted    in    the   swift    return    of   the    remaining 
hostages. 

Put  simply,  you  must  deal  violently  with  ter- 
rorists, because  violence  is  the  only  thing  which 
they  understand.  When  the  U.S.  Navy  planes  fired 
HARM  and  Harpoon  missiles  at  their  targets,  it  was 
while  they  were  in  international  waters,  and  only 
after  they  had  been  fired  upon  by  the  Libyans.  The 


"There  is  only  one  thing  which 
terrorists  understand  and  that  is 
brute  force." 


Libyans  claim  the  Gulf  Of  Sidri(  as  territorial 
waters,  while  the  U.S.  and  Europe  recognize  only  a 
12  mile  limit.  The  U.S.  carried  out  a  well-executed 
show  of  force  with  no  loss  of  American  life,  and  pro- 
ved that  it  will  retaliate  against  terrorism. 

No  longer  are  terrorists  exempt  from  the  swift 
retribution  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 


ISSUE: 


Do  you  support  or  oppose  the  U.S. 

action  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra?  by  Heine  Gaiiet 


Neil  Boulton 
Columbia,  MD 
Freshman 

"I  am  totally  against  it. 
I  thinl;  that  America  was 
the  antagonist.  In  that 
area  where  it's  already 
very  dangerous,  we  should 
have  analyzed  the  situa- 
tion  before  doing 
something  lilte  that." 


Lynda  Hill 
Ocean  City,  MD 
Senior 

"I  support  it  because  it 
we  don't  exercise  our 
rights  in  international 
waterways  every  so  often 
there  is  a  higher  chance  of 
losing  them." 


Tim  Rohs 
Wilmington,  DE 
Freshman 

"I  support  it;  we  can't 
let  Khadafi  tell  us  what  to 
do  in  international  ter- 
ritory." 


Jim  Donahue 
Pennsylvania 
Junior 

"We  were  wrong  but  we 
had  to  do  it  because  we 
had  already  started 
military  action.  I  don't  lilte 
what  we  did  at  all." 


Insults  are  not  a  substitute  for  diplomacy 


Recent  U.S.  naval  operations  in  the  Black  Sea 
and  especially  the  Mediterranean  bring  forth  some 
important  questions  in  foreign  policy  that  the 
."American  people  should  address,  but  the  questions 
are  being  answered  for  them  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. During  this  period  U.S.  naval  forces 


"The  Reagan  administration  ap- 
pears to  be  intent  on  keeping  a 
chip  on  its  shoulder..." 


have  violated  recognized  Soviet  territorial  waters 
and  Libya's  disputed  'Line  of  Death."  In  the  Black 
Sea  the  claim  was  the  "Right  of  Innocent  and 
Neutral  Passage,"  later  admitted  to  be  for  in- 
telligence gathering.  This  is  all  :cj  reminiscent  of 
1960  when  separate  incidents  resulted  in  two  of  our 


William  Jones 


reconnaisance  aircraft  being  shot  down.  With 
respect  to  the  recent  incident  we  admitted  to  cruis- 
ing within  6  miles  of  the  Soviet  Crimean  coast. 

With  Libya  however,  one  commentator  regarded 
both  sides  of  having  entered  this  conflict  with 
chips  on  their  shoulder.  While  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
national maritime  law  may  concur  with  our  right  of 
neutral  passage,  the  more  serious  question  raised  is 
whether  our  actions  were  clearly  provocative  or 
constructive  to  implied  aggression.  Post  engage- 
ment analysis  revealed  that  Khadafi  was  in  a  no- 
lose  situation  politically.  The  U.S.  is  already  taking 
note  of  the  support  Libya  is  receiving  from  other 
Arab  nations,  and  further,  how  even  our  allies  are 
being  very  careful  by  approving  of  our  defensive 
measures,  not  our  premeditated  confrontation. 
Even  some  in  Congress  are  disturbed  since 
hostilities  were  expected  and  contingencies  were 


planned  this  could  be  a  violation  of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  Of  further  note,  specific  details  of  the  incident 
have  in  part  discredited  the  Defense  Department 
much  like  the  details  did  in  1960. 

No  one  is  discounting  Libya's  role  in  international 
terrorism;  that  is  a  very  real  fact  to  be 
remembered.  However,  what  has  this  incident  done 
to  deal  with  the  administration's  policy  of  retribu- 
tion at  the  source?  Of  further  note,  is  whether  the 
assertion  of  principle  in  this  case  is  worth  en- 
couraging Libya  to  retaliate  with  terrorism  in  the 
U.S.  as  they  have  promised  to  do.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration appears  to  be  intent  on  keeping  a  chi.n 
on  its  shoulder  by  not  engaging  in  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Libya  and  further  has  reprimanded 
those  like  Ambassador  Wilson  who  have  tried  on 
their  own  initiative.  What  is  clear  is  that  pres.<: 
releases  of  a  country's  intentions  and  insults  arc  ri',L 
a  substitiite  for  the  positive  role  of  diplomacy. 
William  Jones  is  a  sophomore  who  intends  to  major 
in  both  history  and  international  studies. 
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Christians  to  rock  campus\ 


Approximately  1500-2000 
people  are  expected  to  be 
here  this  Tuesday  night  for 
the  "Mylon  Le  Fevre  & 
Broken  Heart"  concert  in  the 
Cain  Gymnasium  at  7:00  p.m. 
The  concert  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  Washington  Col- 
lege's history. 

Due  to  the  large  crowd  ex- 
pected, the  SUA  has 
volunteered  to  help  in  various 
capacities.  Larry  Boehm,  in 
charge  of  ticket  sales,  said 
that  tickets  in  College  Park, 
Baltimore,  Easton,  Milford, 
and  Dover  are  almost  sold 
out;  at  press  time  a  minimum 
of  750  had  been  sold,  and 
many  are  expected  to  be 
bought  at  the  door.  Broken 
Heart  is  beginning  an  exten- 
sive spring  and  summer  con- 
cert tour  that  will  cover  more 


than  50  cities  throughout  the 
U.S. 

Many  people  think  that 
Christianity  and  rock  music 
are  contradictory;  however, 
"Mylon  Le  Fevre  and  Broken 
Heart,"  with  their  futuristic 
25,000-watt  light  show  and 
digital  amplification  system, 
are  proving  to  many  that 
Christian  topics  don't  have  to 
be  confined  to  the  pulpit  and 
that  rock  music  can  be  en- 
joyed by  everyone. 

Mylon  Le  Fevre,  lead 
singer,  has  recorded  or  per- 
formed with  such  rock  greats 
as  The  Who,  The  Rolling 
Stones,  Eric  Clapton,  Alvin 
Lee,  and  George  Harrison.  He 
has  sold  millions  of  records 
with  Warner  Brothers,  MCA, 
Columbia,  Mercury,  and 
Myrrh     Records.     Broken 


Heart  has  received  Grammy 
nominations  for  its  albums 
"More"  and  "Live  Forever," 
and  the  1985  release,  "Sheep 
in  Wolves  Clothing"  has  been 
enthusiastically  received. 
Rock  radio  stations  and  video 
outlets  will  soon  receive  a 
new  album  on  CBS  Records' 
Epic  label,  with  the  first 
single  and  video. 

Dr.  Jim  Seimen, 
psychology  professor  and 
leader  of  Washington  Col- 
lege's Christian  Fellowship, 
says,  "We  are  expecting  a 
large  crowd  and  a  good 
time." 

For  more  information 
about  this  2-3  hour  concert, 
please  call  778^747.  TickeU 
are  available  for  $7.50  in  a 
group  of  12  or  more,  $8.50  in 
advance,  and  $9.50  at  the 
door. 


=notcs  from  the  kitchen' 


ROCK  &  ROLL  Tuesday  night  with  the  Christian  heavy  metal  band  I^Aylon 
LeFevre  ft  Broken  Heart  in  Ceine  Gymnasium  at  7:00  p.m.  LeFevre,  who 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Campus  Christian  Fellowship,  has  recorded 
with  rock  Et  roll  greats  such  as  the  Rolling  Stones,  Eric  Clapton  and  The 
Who. 


by  Darrell  Jester 

I  would  like  to  write  this 
week  about  the  ID  Card 
policy  of  the  WCDS.  First  let 
me  give  you  some 
background  information: 

The  WCDS  policy  for  this 
academic  year  has  required 
all  boarding  students  to  show 
their  ID  Cards  upon  entering 
the  Dining  Hall.  This  policy 
insures  accountability  on  all 
meals  —  as  required  by  WC 
and  in  accordance  with  good 
business  procedures  —  and 
prepares  WC  students  for  the 
future  "electronic  ID  Cards" 
which     will     eventually     be 


phased-in  throughout  the  WC 
campus. 

Boarding  students  who 
have  regularly  not  brought 
their  ID  Cards  (more  than  5 
times  in  a  give  period)  have 
been  sent  notices  by  the 
WCDS.  Students  that  have 
been  sent  two  such  notices 
were  informed  that  they 
would  not  be  permitted  into 
the  Dining  Hall  vrithout  their 
ID  Card  after  March  20, 1986. 

With  Spring  sports  in  full 
progress  on  campus,  the 
WCDS  was  inundated  with  a 
great  number  of  students  not 
bringing  their  ID  Cards  to 
meals.  The  solution  —  after 


consulting  with  the  Athletic 
Department  —  was  to  place 
the  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing the  required  ID  Card  on 
each  Boarding  Student.  This 
renewed  policy  began  on 
March  24,  1986.  However,  in- 
stead of  refusing  to  feed  boar- 
ding students  not  showing  an 
ID  Card,  the  WCDS  allowed 
the  individuals  to  "charge" 
the  meal  and  still  eat. 

To  date,  there  have  been  41 
"charged"  meals  (March  24 
to  31)  and  only  15  of  those 
meals  have  been  officially 
Uilled'  throtigh  the~  Busrnes» 
Office.  36  individuals  are 
responsible  for  those  "charg- 


Four  WC  students  arrested 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 
Four  Washington  College 
students  were  arrested  on 
drug  charges  by  Lt.  John  F. 
Price  after  a  prolonged  in- 
vestigation at  12:30  a.m.  on 
March  26. 

Andrew  L.  Ewing,  19,  was 
charged  with  possession  of 
CDS  ( controlled  dangerous 
substances)  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  indicate  an  intent 
to  distribute.  Ewing  was  also 
brought  up  on  charges  for  a 
$300     theft     earlier     in     the 


month.  His  bond  was  set  at 
$2500. 

Charles  Bell,  22,  was  also 
charged  with  possession  and 
an  intent  to  distribute,  with  a 
bond  of  $2500. 

Ewing  and  Bell  were  being 
held  in  the  Kent  County  jail, 
until  later  dismissed  on  bail 
until  a  court  hearinj. 

Ellen  Hennessey,  21,  and 
Katherine  Bookhart,  21,  were 
both  charged  with  possession 
of  CDS,  but  have  been  releas- 
ed on  their  own  recognizance. 


According  to  the  police 
report,  a  large  quantity  of 
marijuana  and  paraphanalia, 
and  a  1965  Chevy  convertible 
were  confiscated  from  their 
residence  on  Kent  Circle.  A 
second  search  warrant  led  to 
the  confiscation  of  Ewing's 
1983  Porshe  sedan  and 
houseboat  at  Kibler's  Marina. 
These  are  being  held  "with 
the  possibility  of  being 
forfeited  as  they  were  used  in 
facilitating  the  sale  of  CDS," 
stated  the  official  report. 


ed"  meals.  These  figures 
represent  5.7%  of  the  Boar- 
ding Student  population  and 
.7%  of  all  meals  served  dur- 
ing this  time  period.  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  great 
majority  of  Boarding 
Students  are  complying  with 
the  WCDS  policy  and  bringing 
their  ID  Cards  to  all  meals. 

On  Tuesday,  April  1,  Direc- 
tor of  Dining  Services  Dave 
Knowles  and  SGA  President 
Chip  MacLeod  met  to  discuss 
the  issue  of  WC  Boarding 
.Stiident&  being  ieqmred.XQ.br- 
ing  their  ID  Cards  to  every 
meal  and  to  the  WCDS  policy 
of  "charging"  those  students 
that  choose  not  to  present 
their  ID  Cards.  Through  this 
meeting,    Mr.    Knowles   and 


Mr.  MacLeod  jointly  agreed 
to  the  following  actions: 

Since  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
the  WCDS  to  bill  twice  for 
meals,  any  student  "charg- 
ed" for  not  presenting  their 
ID  Card  at  a  meal  from 
March  24  to  April  6  may  bring 
their  ID  Card  and  the  bill  to 
the  WCDS  Office  and  have 
their  bill  voided. 

Starting  immediately,  ALL 
Boarding  Students  must  show 
their  ID  Card  upon  entering 
the  Dining  Hall.  Beginning 
ApDl  7,  liSg,  any  Boajding 
Student  not  showing  thair  ID 
.  Card  upon  entering  the  Din- 
ing Hall  may  either  charge 
their  meal,  pay  cash  for  the 
meal,  or  simply  go  and  get 
their  ID  Card. 


Larrimore's  Store 

Serving  breakfast 
subs  and  sandwiches 
Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 
Chicken 
yylS"  Chicken  Nuggets 


r«iiii^««' 

Donuls.  French  Loaves 

&  Italian  Breads 

Rolls.  Pies.  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakfast  5  A.M.     11  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 
Kent  Plaza.  Chestertown 

778-2228 

tMon.-Sat.S  A.M.-5P.M. 

Sundav5  A.M.-2P.M. 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Now  taking  applica- 
tions for  Student 
Center  Arcade  and 
Pub  workers  for  the 
Fall  Sennester.  Pick 
up  your  application 
at  the  Student 
Center  Office. 


Ph.  778-2686 


EMILY  HARIDRESSER 

Rt.  213,  Chestertown,  Md.  21620 
Across  From  Bowling  Lanes 


STARTYOURSUiVlMERTAIM! 

$45  for  10  Sessions 
$25  for  5  Sessions 
$6  each 
In  OurSuntana  Bed 


Open  6  days  a  week 


\imlinff 


OPEN  FOR 

WEEKENDS 

beginning  Friday, 

March  28 

Complete  menu  services 


Fulbright  awarded 


(continued  from  page  II 
ship)  has  been  in  the  back  of 
my  mind  for  a  long  time,"  he 
said. 

The  Fulbright  will  cover 
the  costs  of  transportation, 
tuition,  books  and  provide  a 
living  allowance  of  30,000 
Belgian  francs  a  month.  In 
addition,  they  will  pay  Rose's 
expenses  for  travel  within  the 
country. 

The  Edgewood,  Md.,  native 
said  his  parents  are 
"ecstatic"  about  his  success 
and  expect  the  scholarship 
will  help  him  get  into  a 
graduate  school  to  study 
dramaturgy:  He  credits  pro- 
fessors  Tim    Maloney,    FJick 


Davis,  Andre  Yon,  and  Colin 
Dickson  with  helping  him 
write  the  proposal. 

"Without  them,  and  without 
the  strong  recommendation 
of  the  Fulbright  committee,  I 
don't  think  I  would  have  got- 
ten it" 

"It's  a  moment  for  all  of 
Washington  College  to  be  pro- 
ud that  someone  in  the 
French  studies  has  received  a 
Fulbright.  He  deserves  it.  He 
works  very  hard,"  said  Yon. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  is 
looking  forward  to  returning 
to  Europe. 

"My  whole  emotional  scale 
has  just  shot  right  up." 


Students  voted  out 


(continued  from  page  1) 
Academic     Standings     and 
Financial  Aid  Committees  to 
retain  full  voting  priveleges. 

De  Prospo  proposed  next 
"to  delete  from  the  mandate 
of  the  Honors  Committee  the 
evaluation  of  Honors 
courses."  Students  and  facul- 
ty on  the  Honors  Committee 
currently  have  the  unique 
right  to  review  course  evalua- 
tions, a  privelege  in  all  other 
courses  reserved  only  to  the 
president,  dean,  department 
chairs  and  faculty  on  the  Ap- 
pointments and  Tenure  Com- 
mittee. 

The  faculty  voted  to  pass 
the  proposal,  effectively 
removing  students  from  the 
process  of  reviewing  honors 
course  evaluations. 

Calling  the  Academic  Coun- 
cil the  "highest  deliberative 


body  at  the  College  on 
academic  matters,"  De  Pro- 
spo said  that  the  faculty  was 
sacrificing  its  "birthright"  of 
deciding  curricular  matters 
by  allowing  students  six 
voices  out  of  thirteen. 

Dean  Baer  disagreed  with 
De  Prospo,  saying  she  had 
been  impressed  by  the  quality 
of  student  participation  on  the 
Council  and  that  without  the 
right  to  vote,  the  students 
would  not  be  present  for 
anything  "meaningful." 

The  faculty  voted  21-15  to 
defeat  the  proposal  regarding 
the  Academic  Council, 
however,  the  majority  did 
vote  to  replace  full  student 
membership  on  the  Honors 
Committee  with  non-voting 
student  memberships. 
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Class  conducts  survey 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Tan  Renner,  the  Empirical  Political  Research  class  conducted 
ft,»f'^  K^^'^"""  ^'"•\^>-  '^='  "'^e''-  The  thirteen  junior  political  science  majors  made 
their  telephone  queries  both  on  campus  and  from  Baltimore  and  randomly  contacted 
registered  voters  from  every  county  in  Maryland  vumatieu 

nJilLr^T^*^  included  a  variety  of  topics  but  the  question  regarding  the  Maryland 
Democratic  Senatorial  race  proved  to  be  most  interesting.  Listed  below  are  the  partial 
results  of  the  survey.  ^ 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE  MARYLAND  SURVEY 

Conducted  March  23-26, 1986 

Sample  size -404 

U.S.  SENATE  -  DEMOCRATIC  NOMINATION 
(Democrats  Only) 


Mike  Barnes 

22% 

H 

arry  Hughes 

15% 

D 

jnald  Hutchinson 

10% 

Barbara  Mikulski 

31% 

Undecided 

21% 

BY  REGION 

Eastern- 

Western 

Baltimore 

Southern 

Wash 

Maryland 

Metro 

Maryland 

Subs 

Barnes 
Hughes 

5% 
20% 

8% 
12% 

58% 
17% 
3% 
9% 
14% 

Hutchinson 

10% 

15% 

Mikulski 

20% 

49% 

Undecided 

45% 

17% 

GOVERNOR  HUGHES'  JOB  PERFORMANCE 

Democrats         Republicans        Independents 


Approve 

Disapprove 

Undecided 


42% 
38% 
20% 


39% 
14% 


52% 
33% 
15% 


SGA  SPRING 
CONCERT  SERIES 

Jr.  Cline  &  the  Recliners 

April  11th 

Bobby  &  the  Believers 

(outside)  April  19th 

Steel  Band 


April  26th 


at  the  boating  pavilion 
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fine  arts 

'Tallulah,  A  Memory'  to  be 
performed  by  actress  and  best 

friend  Eugenia  Rawls 


byNeilRifkind 

There  is  a  grave  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard  near  Chester- 
town  with  the  inscription; 
Tallulah  Brockman 
Bankhead  Jan.  31,  1902  -  Dec. 
12, 1968.  There  was  a  tradition 
among  writers  at  Washington 
College  a  tew  years  ago  in 
which  upperclassman  took 
the  freshmen  out  to  Tallulah's 
grave  on  her  birthday,  of- 
fered a  toast  in  praise  and  left 
her  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  occa- 
sion, not  hardly  as  morbid  as 
it  might  sound  to  someone  un- 
familiar with  Bankhead,  was 
both  a  rite  of  passage  and  a 
salute  to  the  spirited  actress. 

The  Washington  College 
Alumni  Association  is  spon- 
soring actress  Eugenia 
Bawls'  production  of 
"Tallulah,  A  Memory"  on 
Saturday,  April  5th  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre. 
Tickets,  $5.00  for  adults  and 
$3.00  for  students,  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Alumni 
House.  The  production  is  a 
personal  remembrance  of  the 
legendary  actress,  Tallulah 
Bankhead. 

Bankhead  quit  high  school, 
moved  to  New  York  City  and 
started  acting  at  the  age  of  15. 
She  had  no  formal  training  as 
an  actress  but  found  a  home 
at  the  Algonquin  where  her 
beauty,  deep  baritone  voice, 
and  spirited  manner  made 
her  stand  out.  Bankhead's 
real  success  came  in  1923  in 
London,  England  where  she 
remained  for  eight  year's  of 


performances.  She  is, 
however,  best  remembered 
for  her  portrayel  of  Regina 
Gibbensin  The  Little  Foxesin 
which  Rawls  also  appeared 
and  became  a  protegee  of 
Bankhead's. 

From  this  time  until  her 
death  in  1968  Bankhead 
created  the  role  of  the  eternal 
temptress  Sabina  in  Thorton 
Wilder's  "The  Skin  of  our 
Teeth,"  won  the  New  York 
Film  Critics'  award  for  her 
role  in  Hitchcock's 
"Lifeboat,"  and  even  ap- 
peared in  an  episode  of  the 
television  series  "Batman." 
She  was  also  married  to  and 
then  divorced  from  John 
Emery  whom  she  played  op- 
posite in  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra.  Bankhead's  last 
performance  was  as  Mrs. 
Goforth  in  Tenesee  Williams' 
"The  Milk  Train  Doesn't  Stop 
Here  Any  More."  Bankhead 
often  played  the  role  of  a 
sophisticated  woman  of 
wealth  lost  in  the  world. 

Bankhead's  life  offstage 
was  as  flamboyant  as  some  of 
the  roles  she  played.  The 
daughter  and  granddaughter 
of  a  U.S.  Congressman, 
Bankhead  was  politically 
outspoken  long  before  it  was 
fashionable  for  celebrities  to 
be.  A  strong  Democrat  and  a 
passionate  campaigner, 
Bankhead  is  said  to  have  kiss- 
ed Harry  Truman's  hand  in 
front  of  a  crowd  of  thousands 
during  his  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

Eugenia  Rawls  and  Tallula 
Bankhead  were  best  friends. 


Rawls  made  her  Broadway 
debut  in  Lillian  Hellman's 
The  Children's  Hour.  She  has 
also  played  in  "The  Great 
Sebastions."  "Strange 
Fruit,"  and  "Private  Lives." 
Rawls  has  played  "Tallulah, 
A  Memory"  to  full  capacity 
audiences  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  as  well  as  small 
auditorium  crowds  across  the 
country.  Rawls'  performance 
is  a  time  to  revive  an  old 
tradition  of  honoring  the 
multifaceted  actress  Tallulah 
Bankhead  without  a  trip  to 
the  cemetery. 


Tallulah  Bankhead  as  the  jaded  reporter  In  Alfred  Hitchcocki  LUeboal. 
Her  performance  won  the  New  York  Film  Critics  Awerd. 

The  grave  of  Tallulah  Bankhead  in  the  St.  Pools  churchyard  a  few  miles 
north  of  Chestertown.  She  will  be  remembered  in  a  performance  by 
longtime  friend  Eugenia  Rawls  Saturday  in  "Tallulah,  A  Memory." 
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The  Women's  Movement— How's  It  Going? 


by  Margaret  Virkus 

Judy  Mann,  a  Washington 
Post  columnist,  lectured  on 
"The  Women's  Movement  — 
How's  It  Doing?"  last  week 
as  part  of  the  William  James 
Forum  and  the  Lecture 
Series.  Visiting  on  Thursday, 
March  27,  Mann  spoke  in 
Hynson  Lounge  to  a 
remarkably  large  audience 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
Holy  Thursday  and  there 
were  no  classes  on  Friday. 

In  her  regular  column  for 
The  Post,  Mann  covers  many 
current  social  issues  and 
often  focuses  on  the  women's 
movement.  Very 
knowledgable  in  the  area,  she 
offered  many  insights  into  its 
history,  present  status,  and 
future  potential.  According  to 
Mann,  the  women's  move- 
ment has  made  great  strides 
in  the  past  few  decades,  but 
many  pressing  issues  still 
need  to  be  addressed. 
Mann  t>egan  with  several 


quotations  from  historical 
figures  to  illustrate  the  sup- 
pressive attitude  toward 
women  in  the  past.  She 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a 
time  when  "it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  of  life  that  women 
simply  didn't  do  certain  kinds 
of  things." 

She  pointed  out  that  during 
the  1960's  several  things  hap- 
pened to  catalyze  the 
women's  movement.  Divorce 
became  much  more  readily 
available,  the  birth  control 
pill  was  introduced,  and  a  str- 
ing of  legislative  victories 
took  place.  Women  gained  in- 
dependence and  "succeeded 
in  taking  their  place 
alongside  men  in  most  of  the 
important  institutions  that  we 
have.  They  may  not  be  there 
in  great  numbers,  but  they 
have  opened  most  of  the 
doors." 

Mann  cited  many  statistics 
and  details  to  prove  that 
women  are  receiving  many 
more  educational  and  profes- 


sional opportunities.  Women 
have  also  made  some  signifi- 
cant strides  in  the  realm  of 
politics.  The  last  two  elec- 
tions marked  the  first  time 
women's  votes  had  a  critical 
impact  on  issues  other  than 
women's  rights.  "The 
emergence  of  a  women's  vote 
means  that  women  are  valu- 
ing their  own  opinions,  their 
own  political  and  moral 
ethics,  and  insisting  that  their 
values  and  their  priorities  be 
heard  and  have  some  in- 
fluence in  the  way  the  nation 
does  its  business. ' ' 

As  a  result  of  these  many 
changes  in  women's  position 
in  society,  a  backlash 
developed.  According  to 
Mann,  during  the  late  1970's, 
a  number  of  right  wing 
organizations  coalesced  to 
form  a  pro-family  movement. 
She  states,  "As  far  as  the  new 
right  is  concerned,  society 
worked  better  in  the  old  way, 
and  it  logically  follows  out  of 
that   belief   that   the   fragile 


legislative  framework  which 
has  allowed  women  to  leave 
home,  to  get  jobs,  enter  the 
work  force  and  be  productive 
would  be  dismantled." 

Presently,  Mann  feels  this 
legislative  framework  is  be- 
ing dismantled.  However,  she 
states  that  "In  the  long  nm 
these  may  be  skirmishes  in  a 
counter  revolution  that  are 
doomed  to  failure  by  the  very 
fact  that  millions  of  women 
are  demonstrating  a  profound 
committment  to  working  out- 
side the  home." 

Mann  feels  this  commit- 
ment and  struggle  are  world- 
wide, and  states,  "It's  a  testa- 
ment to  the  universality  of 
man  that  women  have  taken 
up  the  same  issues,  fought  the 
same  opponents  in  coimtry 
after  country  with  the  same 
arguments  and  the  same  tac- 
tics." 

There  are,  however,  areas 
in  which  European  feminists 
have  gained  more  ground 
than  American.   While   they 


have  managed  to  attain  con- 
venient, reliable,  affordable 
childcare  and  parental  leave 
to  care  for  newborns  with  job 
security  and  wage  replace- 
ment, we  have  only  just 
begun  these  battles.  Mann 
stresses,  "These  are  the 
kinds  of  hard-nosed,  practical 
problems  that  the  modern 
women's  movement  needs  to 
look  at.  They  affect  the  reali- 
ty of  women's  lives  and  the 
welfare  of  their  families  far 
more  than  the  ERA  would." 

Commenting  further  on  the 
ERA,  Mann  states,  "Ther* 
are  also  much  more  political- 
ly feasible  benefits  that  can 
be  obtained  through  state  and 
federal  legislation.  The  ERA, 
I  think,  we  ought  to  recognize 
now  is  not  politically  feasi- 
ble." 

Mann  closed  her  lecture 
with  the  statement:  "The 
lasting  legacy,  I  think,  of  this 
phase  of  the  women's  move- 
ment is  that  it  helped  insure 
women  a  choice  of  what  they 
wanted  to  do." 
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SGA  election  guide  '86 


Sue  DePasquale 

Junior 

Majors:  Elnglish/Political Science 


EXPERIENCE/ACTIVITIES:  President 
of  the  Class  of  '87  for  three  years,  SGA 
Senator  tor  three  years,  Editor-in-chief  of 
THE  ELM  for  three  semesters,  student 
representative  at  monthly  faculty 
meetings  and  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors,  memtter  of  the 
Board  of  Publications,  Orientation  Leader 
for  two  years,  admissions  tour  guide; 
MemlKr:  WC  Band,  Early  Music  Consort, 
Campus  Christian  Fellowship,  E>ean's 
List. 


Experience.  Commitment.  Integri- 
ty. 

These  are  three  important 
presidential  characteristics  that  I 
believe  I  have  both  developed  and 
displayed  during  my  three  years  at 
Washington  College. 

As  president  of  the  Class  of  '87  dur- 
ing my  freshman,  sophomore  and 
junior  years,  I  attended  functions  of 
the  College's  Board  of  Visitors  and 
Governors  and  served  on  several 
committees,  always  working  to  make 
the  student  voice  heard  by  those  peo- 
ple who  can  affect  campus  policies. 


for  president... 


The  Class  of  '87  has  been  an  active 
one,  initiating  activities  like  the 
Halloween  Trick-or-Treat  Hour  for 
neighborhood  children  and  sponsor- 
ing fundraisers  to  benefit  the  under- 
priveleged. 

When  I  assumed  editorship  of  THE 
ELM  in  the  spring  of  '85,  my  goal  was 
to  improve  coverage  of  every 
organization  on  campus  (whether  the 
SGA.  the  Writer's  Union,  the  Greeks, 
or  the  sports  teams)  by  encouraging  a 
variety  of  students  to  work  for  the 
paper.  The  same  strategy  would  im- 
prove representation  in  the  student 
senate. 

In  addition  to  dorm  senators,  I 
believe  each  major  organization  on 
campus  should  elect  a  representative 
to  the  SGA  Senate.  These  represen- 
tatives could  voice  concerns  unique  to 
their  groups.  What's  more,  student 
awareness  and  involvement  in  SGA 
activities  would  increase  dramatical- 
ly- 
Scheduling  snafus  were  the  biggest 
problem  that  plagued  the  WC  social 
life  this  year.  I  believe  the  SGA  should 
oversee  a  Social  Planning  Council, 
composed  of  leaders  of  every 
organization  on  campus.  The  Council 
would  meet  monthly  to  draw  up  an 
organized  diverse  social  calender, 
thereby  avoiding  "dead"  weekends  or 
Friday  nights  with  several  conflicting 
events. 

The  SGA  needs  a  strong  president 
who  is  receptive  to  every  group  on 
campus.  I  feel  that  my  involvement  in 
a  number  of  diverse  activities  has 
given  me  the  insight  and  leadership 
abilities  to  lead  the  student  body  with 
energy  and  decisiveness. 

I  ask  that  you  give  me  the  op- 
portunity. 


Chris  Doherty 

Jimior 

Major:  Political  Science 


PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE/AC- 
TrVITIES:  juror-SJB  (11/83-11/84);  dorm 
senator  (9/84-5/85);  chairman,  student 
judicial  board  (11/84-5/85).  Currently: 
vice-president,  SGA;  chair,  student 
academic  board;  member:  academic 
council;  member:  student  affairs  commit- 
tee; memt>er:  vice-chair,  all  campus 
judiciary. 

Since  I  came  to  Washington  Col- 
lege, I've  been  an  active  member  of 
SGA.  In  those  three  years,  the  College 
has  undergone  many  changes,  and  so 
has  student  government.  I'm  glad  to 
say  I've  been  a  part  of  that  change. 


I've  been  involved  in  all  three  bran- 
ches of  student  government.  First  as 
a  juror  with  the  SJB,  then  as  a  student 
senator,  then  as  chairman  of  the  stu- 
dent judicial  board,  and  I  currently 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  SAB  and  as 
vice-president  of  SGA. 

We  could  settle  for  the  student 
government  that  we  currently  have. 
It  is  strong,  effective,  and  dedicated. 
But  now  is  a  time  for  SGA  to  move  for- 
ward as  the  College  moves  forward.  It 
took  almost  three  years  for  SGA  to 
evolve  from  being  an  organization 
without  much  respect  to  being  the 
organization  with  a  sound  footing  that 
it  is  today. 

On  campus,  I  want  SGA  to  search 
for  ways  to  bring  out  campus 
together,  through  academics,  social 
events,  and  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities. The  educational  process 
takes  place  outside  the  classroom  as 
well  as  in  the  classroom,  and  SGA 
should  play  a  prominent  role  in  that 
process. 

Off-campUs  ,  I  want  SGA  to  join 
other  student  governments  and 
organizations  in  Annapolis  and 
Washington  who  are  involved  with 
lobbying  about  student  issues  of  to- 
day. 

It  takes  experience  to  head  Student 
Government,  it  is  a  job  that  takes 
time,  dedication,  and  effort.  It  takes  a 
willingness  to  welcome  all  points  of 
view,  and  an  ability  to  represent  all  .i 
students-students  from  twenty-dne  I 
different  majors,  seven  greek 
organizations,  eleven  different  dor- 
mitories, and  almost  twenty  clubs. 

I  feel  I  have  the  experience  not  only 
to  get  the  job  done,  but  to  do  the  job 
right.  Thank-you. 


The  president  shall: 

-preside  over  senate  meetings; 

-appoint  senate  committees  and  their  chairmen,  and  fill  vacancies  in  those  eommUtees  on 

College  committees,  and  in  the  senate  with  the  approval  of  the  senate- 

-serve  as  a  non-voting  representative  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  and' Governors   at  facultv 

meetings,  and  to  the  Alumni  Council;  '       '•"'-""> 

-give  greetings  from  the  student  body  at  Fall  and  Spring  Convocations- 

-oversee  cooperation  between  the  senate,  SAB,  and  SJB. 


The  ELM'S  SGA  Election  Guide  '86  is  intended  to  provide  a 
forum  for  student  candidates  to  state  their  qualifications  and 
their  positions  on  issues.  All  candidates  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  be  photographed  and  to  write  a  300-word  essay. 
Candidates  have  been  listed  alphabetically,  by  office. 

We  at  the  ELM  hope  that  the  Election  Guide  '86  will  help  WC 
voters  to  make  informed  voting  decisions,  and  we  urge  all 
students  to  visit  the  polls  this  Tuesday. 


DA  TES  TO  REMEMBER 


PETITIONS  DUE FRIDAY,  4.4-86 

SGA  ALL-CAMPUS  MEETING  WITH  CANDIDATE 

SPEECHES    NORMAN  JAMES  THEATER 

MONDAY,  4-7-86 
9:30  P.M. 

ELECTIONS     CAFETERIA 

LUNCH  &  DINNER 
TUESDAY,  4-8-86 


April  4.  1986-ELM  ELECTION  SUPPlEMENT'Page  B 


Mona  Brinkley 

freshman 
English/Political  Science 


EXPERIENCE/ACTIVITIES;  President 
of  Class  of  1989;  SGA  Senator;  Writers' 
Union  member:  Editor-in-cfiief  of 
FOOTNOTES:  Assistant  Editor  of  Broad- 
side Series;  President's  Forum;  "Taslt 
Force     on     Women"     Committee. 

I  believe  the  Vice-President  of  our 
Student  Government  Association 
ought  to  serve  in  two  capacities:  a 
motivatoi-  and  a  communicator.  As  a 
member  of  the  executive  council,  he 
ought  to  encourage  student  participa- 
tion in  the  S.G.A.  and  other  campus 
organizations  and  initiate  activities 
that  are  beneficial  to  our  student 
body. 


While  serving  as  an  S.G.A.  Senator 
and  as  the  President  of  the  Class  of 
1989,  I  successfully  coordinated  the 
1986  Birthday  Ball  and  organized  the 
1986  Student/Faculty  Auction.  Cur- 
rently, I  am  planning  a  Spring 
Fashion  Show  for  Parents'  Day 
Weekend.  These  projects  have 
benefited  the  Library  Book  Fund,  the 
Beautification  Using  Student  Help 
rBUSH)  Project,  and  the  Class  of  1989 
Scholarship  Fund.  They  have  also 
helped  strengthen  the  relationships 
between  students,  faculty  members, 
administrators,  parents,  aliimni,  and 
community  members. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  that  our  Vice- 
President  ought  to  increase  student 
awareness  of  the  role  of  the  Student 
Academic  Board,  the  All-Campus 
Judiciary,  and  the  Academic  Council. 
He  ought  to  transmit  our  concerns 
and  ideas  to  these  and  other  ad- 
ministrative committees.  During  the 
past  years,  I  have  acted  in  a  variety  of 
representative  roles:  Student  Govern- 
ment President  of  my  high  school  for 
two  years.  Student  Representative  to 
the  Frederick  County  Board  of 
Education,  student  lobbyist  and 
senatoral  page  in  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly,  delegate  to  the 
Governor's  Youth  Advisory  Council, 
executive  member  of  the  Maryland 
Association  of  Student  Councils,  and 
executive  member  of  the  Frederick 
County  Association  of  Student  Coun- 
cils. 

I  believe  that  my  commitment  am 
capability  will  enable  me  to  serve  you 
well  as  the  S.G.A.  Vice-President. 
With  your  support,  I  can  change 
"ought"  into  "will"  —  your  will. 


for  vice-president.. 


Laura  Kerbin 


sophomore 
Chemistry 


EXPERIENCE/ACTIVITIES:  SGA 
senate  1984-85 ;  member  of  WC  field  hockey 
team;  member  WC  Chapter  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  Student  Af- 
filiates; SGA  Social  Committee  and  SGA 
Advertising  Committee,  1984-85;  Lawyer 
on  the  Student  Judicial  Board  1985; 
memt)er  of  the  President's  Forum; 
member  of  the  Campus  Christian 
Fellowship;  member  of  Students  For  A 
Better  World. 


If  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association  I'm 
sure  that  my  major  concern  would  be 
campus  unity.  I  believe  that  a  strong 
working  relationship  between  the 
students,  the  faculty,  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  very  important.  As  the 
liason  between  these  three  groups,  I 


would  like  to  ensure  that  the  lines  of 
communication  are  always  open  for 
questions  and  suggestions.  This 
school  is  here  for  us  (the  students), 
and  the  faculty  and  administration 
are  here  to  serve  us.  We  as  students 
need  to  appreciate  this  and  develop  a 
strong  relationship  between  us  and 
the  faculty  and  administration.  This 
may  not  always  be  possible  at  a  large 
university,  but  at  a  school  the  size  of 
ours  we  have  the  perfect  opportunity 
to  do  this.  The  Vice  President  is  also 
the  chairman  of  the  Student 
Academic  Board.  The  SAB  is  one  link 
between  the  students  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  that  it  helps  to  form 
college  policies.  Again,  a  strong  voice 
is  needed  to  chair  this  committee. 
Another  job  of  the  Vice  President  is 
the  vice-chairman  of  the  All  Campus 
Judiciary.  The  ACJ  is  involved  in 
matters  concerning  academic  and 
honor  code  violations.  I  believe  that 
students  should  be  involved  in  making 
college  policies  and  who  better  than 
students  to  decide  upon  the  violations 
of  these  policies?  I  would  like  to  see 
more  student  involvement  in  every 
aspect  of  campus  life.  I  plan  to  work 
for  the  interests  of  all  the  students  not 
just  the  majority  of  them. 


Alison  Shorter 

junior 

International  Studies  -  Major 
Business  management  -  minor 


EXPERIENCE/ACTrVrriES;  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  (1985-86),  Ritual 
Chairman  of  ZTA  (1986-87),  Secretary  of 
Delta  Pi  Omega  (1985-86),  PubUc  relations 
of  DPO  (1986-87),  Orientation  Leader  (fall 
86),  President's  Forum  (1983-),  Member  of 
Class  of  '87  steering  conunittee.  Field 
Hockey  (1984-),  SoftbaU  (1985),  WC  Band 
(1983-). 

During  my  three  years  at 
Washington  College  I  have  repeatedly 
encountered  students  who  are 
unaware  and  uninformed  about  the 
day  to  day  operations  of  the  Student 
Government  Association  in  general 
and    the    Student    Academic    Board 


(SAB)  in  particular  —  the  organiza- 
tion that  I.  as  Vice  President,  would 
head.  Students  are  represented  by 
dorm  senators  but  I  have  found  that 
they  are  not  adequately  informed  by 
these  SGA  representatives.  As  Vice 
President  I  would  make  an  increased 
level  of  student  awareness  a  number 
one  priority  on  my  agenda . 

The  SAB  is  the  student's  sounding 
board  for  suggestions,  complaints  or 
problems  they  may  have  with  the 
academic  aspect  of  Washington  Col- 
lege. How  many  students,  though,  are 
aware  that  this  committee  not  only 
exists  but  plays  an  important  role  in 
their  academic  lives?  This  past  year 
the  SAB  has  worked  hard  on  projects 
such  as  The  State  of  the  Major  report 
as  well  as  the  new  Student  Advising 
System.  But  I  feel  that  student  input 
could  have  extended  beyond  just 
those  directly  involved  with  these  pro- 
jects. As  SGA  Vice  President,  I  would 
feel  personally  responsible  for  ensur- 
ing that  information  about  these  ac- 
tivities is  disseminated  as  widely  as 
possible  throughout  the  student  body. 

My  work  as  SAB  chairperson, 
however,  would  include  more  than 
just  insuring  that  students  have 
greater  input.  It  would  also  involve 
combining  this  input  with  my  own  ag- 
gressive representation  of  student  in- 
terests in  areas  that  I  believe  need  im- 
provement because  effectively 
representing  the  students  is  what  my 
candidacy  is  all  about.  My  motivation 
in  running  for  SGA  Vice  President 
consists  solely  of  a  strong  personal 
desire  to  tiranslate  the  appeadsl  have 
heard  from  my  fellow  students  into 
some  meaningful  action.  After  all, 
meaningful  action  that  is  represen- 
tative of  the  students  is  what  the  SGA 
is  all  about. 


Thomas  W.  Steele 

Junior 

Major:  Political  Science 


the  vice-president  shall. 


-chair  the  SAB  and  preside  over  meetings  of  that  body; 

-chair  the  senate  in  the  event  of  the  absence  of  the  President; 

-serve  as  vice-chairman  of  the  All-Campus  Judiciary  and  as  a  member  of 

the  Academic  Council. 


PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE/AC- 
TIVITIES; SGA  senator,  chairman  of  stu- 
dent facilities  committee,  student  chair  on 
dormitory  damage  control  committee, 
varsity  soccer,  students  for  a  Better 
World,  Young  Democrats,  social  chairman 
of  Delta  Pi  Omega. 

This  year's  SGA  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  more  successful  in  recent 
years.  Unlike  previous  administra- 
tions, the  SGA  ran  a  tight  ship,  both 
legislatively  and  financially.  The 
alcohol  policy  was  brought  more  in 
line  with  students'  wishes,  laundry 
facilities  were  upgraded  and  made 
cost  free,  bands  were  booked  at  the 
Coffee  House  at  low  cost  to  the 
students,  all  thanks  to  effective 
leadership. 

While  it's  nice  to  look  back  on  past 
accomplishments,  there  must  be  a 
continuation  of  effort  and  directive 
for  next  year's  SGA.  We  face  many 
problems  next  year,  such  as  a  housing 
shortage  (due  to  renovation  of  Minta 
Martin  and  possibly  Reid),  the 
challenging  of  student  representation 
on  college  committees,  and  the  possi- 
ble reconstructuring  of  the  Student 
Judicial  System.  The  college  com- 
munity will  also  face  much  larger 
problems,  such  as  the  proposed  cuts 
in  financial  aid  from  the  federal 
budget.  This  is  of  particular  concern 
to  Washington  College,  as  55%  of  our 
total  student  body  is  on  some  type  of 
financial  aid.  Once  again,  effective 
leadership  will  be  the  key  in  dealing 
with  these  problems. 


for  secretary... 


the  secretary  shall. 


-call  roll  at  all  senate  meetings; 

-take  minutes  of  all  senate  meetings; 

-prepare  a  current  agenda  for  each  rneeting; 

-read  the  minutes  tor  senate  approval  at  the  start  of  each  meeting 

-handle  all  SGA  correspondence; 

-maintain  and  make  accessible  the  files; 

-chair  the  Publicity  Committee. 


Chris  Foley 


Sophomore 
Major:  History 


PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE/AC- 
TIVITIES: Last  year,  at  Texas  A  &  M 
University,  I  was  vice-president  of  the 
Young  Democrats  and  Freshman 
representative  to  both  the  Honor  Commit- 
tee and  the  intramurals  committee.  This 
year  I  have  been  an  active  member  of  both 
Delta  Pi  Omega  and  Students  for  a  Better 
World.  I  was  a  member  of  the  boxing  team 
my  frestiman  year. 

As  a  transfer  student  from  a  large 
university,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  experience  the  positive  effects  of  a 
strong  student  government  on  a  small 
■ampus  population.  The  question  to 


be  asked  is  not  why  do  I  want  to  run 
for  SGA  secretary,  but  why  wouldn't  I 
want  to  run  for  SGA  secretary?  As  a 
U.S.  Navy  veteran  with  proven 
organizational  capabilities,  I  look  for- 
ward to  conducting  frank  dialogue 
with  students  and  administratfon 
members  to  solve  the  problems  that 
will  face  us  in  the  coming  year. 

My  goal  is  to  make  SGA  more 
responsive  to  students  concerns.  The 
office  of  secretary  will  put  me  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  voice  student 
interests  to  the  SGA  and  provide  our 
campus  with  information  on  the  pro- 
posals and  issues  facing  our  student 
leaders.  Too  many  issues  directly  af- 
fecting our  campus  are  divided  by  a 
few  informed  individuals  with  little  or 
no  imput  from  the  student  populace.  I 
intend  to  change  this. 

I  propose  the  publication  of  a  week- 
ly campus  mailer  outlining  the  items 
under  consideration  by  our  SGA  and 
encouraging  responses  from  students 
through  our  elected  senators.  A 
revitalization  of  the  publicity  commit- 
tee to  publicize  not  only  SGA  ac- 
tivities, but  those  of  other  campus 
organizations,  such  as  special  interest 
groups,  fraternities,  and  sororities. 
Sparking  meaningful  debate  within 
the  senate  and  using  the  ELM  as  a 
tool  of  the  student  body  rather  than 
the  administration  are  also  on  my 
agenda. 

I  am  confident  that  I  can  overcome 
the  challenges  that  will  face  the  SGA 
secretary  next  year.  I  look  forward  to 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  en- 
tire SGA  to  make  Washington  College 
a  tetter  place  for  all  of  us.  :        


Audra  Philippon 


Sophomore 
Sociology 


EXPERIENCE/ACTIVITIES:  SGA 
Parliamentarian,  Reid  Dorm  Senator, 
Alcohol  Policy  Chairman,  Acting  Elec- 
tions Chairman  (fall  1985),  Elm  News 
Editor,  freshmen  Orientation  Leader, 
"Task  Force  on  Women,"  AU-Campus 
Judiciary,     Dean's     List. 


for  treasurer. 


the  treasurer  shall. 


-handle  all  monetary  business  of  the  SGA; 

-report  the  state  of  finances  at  each  regular  senate  meeting; 

-chair  the  Organizations  Committee. 


Page  C-ELMELECTiONSUPPLeMENT- April  4,  1986 


A  Student  Government  Association 
cannot  serve  student  needs  it  a  line  of 
communication  does  not  exist  bet- 
ween the  two.  Insuring  and  maintain- 
ing this  line  of  communication  is  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  job  I  am 
seeking  —  that  of  SGA  Secretary. 

This  year's  SGA  featured  strong 
leadership  and  initiative,  but  I  believe 
a  lack  of  publicity  and  the  resulting 
lack  of  student  awareness  com- 
promised much  of  the  SGA's  success. 
This  is  one  major  problem  that  I,  as 
Secretary,  would  eliminate  in  the 
following  manner. 

First,  in  accordance  with  the  SGA 
Constitution,  agendas  for  each 
biweekly  meeting  would  be  current 
and  published  several  days  ahead  of 
time.  This  way  students  will  be  not  on- 
ly aware  of  the  issues  to  be  debated, 
but  will  be  able  to  plan  to  be  present 
and  participate  in  the  discussion  of 
issues  of  concern  to  them. 

Secondly,  the  minutes  of  each 
meeting  would  be  recorded  in  a  detail- 
ed and  professional  manner  to 
facilitate  accurate  presentation  of  the 
proceedings  and  aid  record  keeping. 
Both  the  agendas  and  the  minutes 
would  be  posted  on  an  easily  accessi- 
ble bulletin  board  reserved  solely  for 
Senate,  SAB  and  SJB-related  in- 
formation. Public  display  of  this  in- 
formation will  keep  the  student  body 
aware  of  what  their  SGA  is  doing. 

As  its  chairman,  I  would  also  re- 
juvenate the  Publicity  Committee  and 
make  it  an  effective  source  of  in- 
formation. The  success  or  failure  of  a 
social  event  is  determined  by  the 
publicity  it  receives.  This  year  alone 
the  SGA  lost  several  hundred  dollars 
of  student  money  because  some 
events  received  little  or  no  publicity 
and  suffered  from  a  lack  of  at- 
tendence. 

The  SGA  also  lost  an  invaluable 
source  of  publicity  last  Fall  when  no 
one  was  willing  to  write  the  SGA  Cor- 
ner, the  Student  Governments  weekly 
column  in  the  Elm.  As  Secretary,  I 
would  not  squander  opportunities  to 
connect  students  with  information 
about  the  SGA  in  this  manner.  Proper 
correspondence  and  increased  SGA 
visibility  are  absolutely  vital.  If 
elected,  I  will  insure  that  these 
policies  are  carried  out. 


Pam  Loughman 


Junior 

Major:  English 
Minor:  Business 

EXPERIENCE/ACTIVITIES:  Dorm 
Senator  85-86,  BUSH  Project,  Tennis  84-86, 
Captain  85-86. 


My  reasons  for  seeking  the  office  of 
Treasurer  are  based  on  several  fac- 
tors. First,  on  personal  basis  I  believe 
Ihat  I  have  the  time  and  energy  to 
dedicate  to  the  office.  Hopefully,  this 
has  already  been  shown  through  my 
»ork  as  a  dorm  senator.  I  am  now 


qualified  to  become  even  more  involv- 
ed in  student  government.  Secondly,  I 
possess  the  accounting  knowledge 
and  sensibility  which  the  job  requires 
to  insure  the  proper  handling  of  funds. 

Beginning  with  their  allocation,  the 
Treasurer  is  responsible  to  see  that 
funds  are  given  in  adequate  amounts 
to  clubs,  forums  and  projects  and  to 
be  used  in  accordance  to  the 
guidelines  the  senate  has  set  tor  them. 
Being  that  there  are  infinite  ways  to 
use  the  SGA  funds  and  a  limited 
budget.  I  believe  that  I  could  max- 
imize the  use  of  funds  to  create  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  the 
students  of  Washington  College. 

As  Treasurer,  I  would  hope  to  en- 
courage new  groups  to  form  on  cam- 
pus by  financial  support  for  those  with 
credible  ideas  and  goals  which  could 
be  incorporated  into  student  life.  I 
would  also  hope  to  continue  to  support 
the  many  clubs  and  projects  which 
have  successfully  enhanced  student 
life.  The  senate  would  continue  to  be 
the  main  source  of  information  about 
what  students  want  more  of  and  what 
they  would  Uke  to  see  on  campus. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
enthusiastic  about  the  prospect  of  this 
office  and  I  believe  I  could  do  the  job 
well.  I  hope  that  you  use  your  vote  as 
a  way  to  select  capable  leaders  who 
can  improve  Washington  College. 


Sara  Welch 


junior 
Political  Science 


EXPERIENCE/ACTrVfmES:  Freshmen 
Class  Secretary;  Sophomore  Class  Vice- 
President;  Publicity  Chairman;  SJB 
lawyer;  SJB  Chairman. 


I  have  found  every  job  I  have  held  in 
SGA  to  be  different  and  rewarding. 

I  wish  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  SGA  for 
the  '86-'87  academic  year.  It  takes 
three  things  to  be  Treasurer. 
Foremost,  it  takes  a  high  level  of 
responsibility  to  oversee  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  SGA  budget. 
Secondly,  it  takes  an  ability  to  assess 
and  serve  the  needs  of  SGA  and  of  the 
over  20  clubs  which  it  funds  annually. 
Lastly  though,  it  takes  an  ability  to  be 
able  to  assess  SGA's,  and  ultimately 
your  campus  fiscal  needs. 

It  takes  a  Treasurer  who  can  be 
sympathetic  to  our  community's 
diverse  needs.  While  at  the  same 
time,  requiring  the  ability  to  make 
fair  and  just  decisions. 

I  feel  that  I  have  earned  the  trust  of 
the  campus  in  the  post  I  have  held, 
and  my  commitment  to  the  SGA  has 
made  me  trustworthy  of  the  job  as 
your  Treasurer. 
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for  social 


chairman, 


Peter  Chant 


freshman 

Major:  Art/Philosophy 


EXPERIENCE/ACTIVITIES:  Worked  on 
stage  crew  for  a  band  in  Boston.  Currently 
a  member  of  the  Sailing  Club  and  Lacrosse 
Club.  Is  in  the  orocess  of  starting  a  radio 
station  for  W.C. 


The  objective  of  this  job  obviously  is 
to  book  good  bands,  apparently  the 
former  social  members  have  had 
trouble,  on  occasion  that  is.  basically 
since  they  lacked  experience.  I'rn 
running  because  I  have  contact  with 
bands  that  are  good!  I'll  book  reggae 
bands  that  play  reggae,  punk  bands 
that  are  for  real,  and  Blues  bands  that 
you  can  be  sure  will  actually  perform. 
I  know  band  members  in  Boston 
Bands  such  as  the  Del  Fuegos.  the 
Lyres.  Salem  66.  Gang  Green,  etc. 
The  bands  I'll  get  at  Washington  Col- 
lege will  be  danceable.  amusing, 
entertaining,  and  will  rock  the  doors 
off  this  campus. 


Colev 


Charlie 


Laura 


Yc  Olde  Towne  Barber  &  Stylists 


A&  P  Parking  Lot 
Chestertown,  Maryland  21620 


open 
Monday-Saturday 


phone 
778-4771 


/yfe  ycirdstioR 


FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS,  PATTERNS,  NOTIONS 

KNITTING  WOOL  U  ACCESSORIES 


325  High  street 

Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

778-0049 


Michelle  Royal 


Junior 
Sociology 

EXPERIENCE/ACTIVITIES:  Spanish 
Club,  Birthday  Ball  Committee.  Qass  of 
'87.  Class  of  '87  Steering  Committee. 

Starting  next  Fall.  I  will  have  been 
a  veteran  of  three  years  worth  of  WC 
social  events.  After  having  attended 
the  vast  majority  of  the  social  events 
during  these  years.  I  have  come  to 
know  what  WC  students  enjoy  and  ex- 
pect in  a  social  event.  It  is  because  I 
am  in  touch  with  student  tastes  and 
their  reactions  to  past  social  events 
that  I  am  sufficiently  qualified  to  run 
for  the  position  of  SGA  Social  Chair- 
man. 
'.'.'UilS'i  383!  *-»t><^   'i3l  JJ 


Even  though  WC  students  have 
varying  expectations  about  social 
events  in  general,  there  is  always  a 
way  to  compromise  so  that  everyone 
can  have  a  good  time.  This  involves 
scheduling  a  variety  of  events  so  that 
the  commonly  heard  complaints 
about  "generic  bands"  or,  to  flip  the 
coin,  "bands  that  are  too  weird"  are 
given  a  little  attention.  There  are 
students  out  there  who  want  to  go  out 
and  dance  and  there  are  students  who 
are  a  little  more  subdued.  There  is  no 
reason  why  an  SGA  social  chairman 
can't  meet  the  needs  of  both  types. 

Campus  facilities,  I  have  found,  are 
not  being  used  to  the  extent  that  they 
could.  Social  events  at  the  new 
boating  pavillion  and  the  Casey  Swim 
Center  have  been  notably  absent. 
Another  facility  that  should  be  con- 
sidered for  greater  student  use  is 
Phoebes.  the  former  student  hang-out 
in  the  basement  of  the  Gibson  Fine 
Arts  Center.  Why  not  try  to  resurrect 
this  once  popular  student  center  and 
use  it  for  bands  and  other  events  in 
the  coming  year? 

I  am  not  a  student  who  abandons 
WC  come  Friday  afternoon.  Like  you 
do.  I  have  a  vested  interest  in  seeing 
quality  entertainment  on  weekend 
nights.  1  am  the  person  who  will  pro- 
vide it  for  you. 


the  social 
chairman  shall... 

-be  responsible  for  all  social  activities 
sponsored  by  the  senate; 
-take   the   necessary   steps   to   coor- 
dinate these  activities  on  campus; 
-chair  the  Social  Committee. 

n — — ,1.  .. '  J 


Don't  Forget 
TO  VOTE! 


Shoreman's  Pit  Beef 

513  Washington  Avenue 

Chestertown,  Maryland 

Phone:  778-2333 

(Located  behind  Mobil  Station  on  Rte.  213) 


OPEN  PIT  BEEF 

SANDWICHES 

BBQSPARE  RIBS 

Steamed  Shrimp 

available  on  Fridays 

and  Saturdays 


Mon.-Thu 

Fri.-Sar 

Cli 


a.m.  toSp.m. 
m.  to  9  p.m. 
undays 


■  We  will  cash  checks  - 


X 


A  REMINDER 
FROM  YOUR  S.G. A. 

Tuesday,  April  8th 

Lunch  &  Dinner 
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Reknowned  chemist  will  mix  with  students 


by  Nicholas  Coscoros 
A  remarkable  man  will  be  visiting 
Washington  College  in  just  a  few 
days.  Dr.  Alfred  Robert  Bader,  chair- 
man of  Aldrich-Sigma  Corporation, 
who  has  managed  throughout  his 
career  to  become  a  Ph.D.  chemist, 
successful  businessman,  art  historian 
and  collector  of  world  renown  at  the 
same  time,  will  be  holding  three  lec- 
tures on  Thursday,  April  10. 

The  first  talk,  "Challenges  at  Sigma 
Aldrich,"  will  be  in  the  form  of  round 
table  discussion  for  chemistry  and 
business  majors  and  will  be  held  in 
Hynson  Lounge  at  10  a.m.  The  second 
and  third  talks,  "Chemistry  in  Art" 
and  "The  Bible  through  Dutch  Eyes" 
are  open  to  everyone  and  will  be  held 
in  Norman  James  Theatre  at  4  p.m. 
and  8  p.m.,  respectively. 

Bader  was  born  in  Vienna,  Austria 
in  1924.  He  was  early  on  exposed  to 
art,  a  major  part  of  the  rich  Austrian 
culture  of  the  time.  As  a  young  boy  he 


campus  calendar ' 

Fri.  4 


7:30  p.m.:  Drama  depart- 
ment "The  Aesthetics  of 
Avant  Guarde  Drama"  by 
Leon  Katz,  Professor,  Yale 
School  of  Drama,  Sophie  Kerr 
Room. 


developed  a  deep  love  for  the  Old 
Masters  which  he  demonstrated  at 
the  age  of  ten,  when  he  bought  an  Old 
Master  drawing  at  an  auction  with 
money  given  him  for  another  purpose. 
In  1938  he  fled  the  inmiinent  Nazi  in- 
vasion of  Austria  and  he  eventually 
wound  up  in  Canada,  in  1941.  He 
enrolled  at  Queen's  University  in 
Kingston,  Ontario,  where  he  earned  a 
B.Sc.  in  Chemical  Engineering  ( 1945 1 , 
a  B.A.  in  History  (19461,  and  a  M.S. 
(1947).  His  doctoral  work  in 
Chemistry  was  done  at  Harvard 
under  Professor  Louis  Fieser. 

While  employed  at  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass,  Dr.  Bader  noticed  that 
chemists  in  the  research  division 
were  spending  more  time  preparing 
intermediate  chemicals  needed  for 
research  than  on  research  itself.  He 
thought  that  was  wasteful  of  time  and 
talent  and  he  proposed  to  his  superior 
to    form    a    division    which    would 


prepare  the  intermediates,  thus 
allowing  researchers  to  devote  all  of 
their  turne  to  their  actual  work.  His 
proposal  was  rejected,  but  he  receiv- 
ed permission  to  try  it  on  his  own  in 
his  spare  time. 

Bader  rented  a  $25.00  a  month 
garage,  purchased  some  basic  equip- 
ment, and  set  to  work.  To  name  his 
new  company,  he  tossed  a  coin  with 
his  lawyer.  If  he  were  to  win,  the  com- 
pany would  be  called  after  his 
fiancee:  "Daniels."  However,  his 
lawyer  won,  and  the  company  was 
named  after  the  lawyers'  fiancee: 
"Aldrich." 

That  day  saw  the  birth  of  a  uniquely 
successful  venture  which  today  is 
merged  with  Sigma  Co.  and  has  a 
number  of  subsidiaries  in  many  coun- 
tries. Sigma-Aldrich  is  a  unique  com- 
pany not  only  because  it  is  very  suc- 
cessful and  profitable,  but  also 
because  it  really  does  help  chemists 


B:00p.m.:  International  Rela- 
tions Club  "Interaction  in  the 
Third  World"  bv  Robert 
Duemling,  State  Department, 
Sophie  Kerr  Room 


7:30  p.m.:   Film  series, 
God's  Must  Be  Crazy, 
man  James  Theatre 


The 
Nor- 


Sat.  5 


8:00  p.m.:  Alumni  Associa- 
tion presents  "Tallulah:  A 
Memory,"  A  one-woman 
show  with  Eugenia  Rawls, 
Tawes  Theatre. 


Mon.  7 


7:00  p.m.:  French  Club,  Jean 
Cocteau's  "La  Belle  et  La 
Bete":  love  and  the  ar- 
chetypes of  spring,  a  discus- 
sion led  by  Joel  Bennett,  Stu- 
dent Center. 


Tues.  8 
Be  sure  to  vote 

in  the  SGA 
election 

Thur.  10 

4:00  p.m.:  Washington  Col- 
lege Lecture  Series,  Alfred 
Bader,  Chairman  Aldrick 
Chemical  Company  "Art  in 
Chemistry"  Norman  James 
Theatre 

8:00  p.m.:  "The  Bible 
Through  Dutch  Eyes"  by 
Alfred  Bader 


Lecture 


upcoming  events 


do   a    better   job.    in    business    and 
research. 

Dr.  Bader's  interest  in  Old  Masters 
Paintings  never  left  him.  Indeed,  as 
time  went  by  and  as  he  became  able 
to  afford  such  paintings,  he  amassed 
one  of  the  worlds  most  important  col- 
lections of  its  kind.  A  number  of  these 
works  hang  in  some  of  America's  best 
known  museums  and  art  centers.  For 
his  commitment  to  art  Dr.  Bader  has 
been  honored  by  various  institutions 
across  the  world. 

Dr.  Roat,  assistant  professor  of 
Chemistry  at  W.C.  organized  this  visit 
in  cooperation  with  the  Lecture 
Series,  which  is  sponsoring  the  event. 
Said  Roat,  "I  have  heard  Dr.  Bader's 
talk  'Chemistry  in  Art,'  —  it  is  much 
more  concerned  with  'Art'  than  with 
Chemistry.'  Dr.  Bader  is  a  dynamic 
and  interesting  speaker  —  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  him  as  a  guest." 


by  Edward  Talley 
The  College  Lecture  Series 
and  the  International  Rela- 
tions Club  is  sponsoring  a  lec- 
ture given  by  the  Director  of 
the  Nicaraguan 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Of- 
fice, Robert  Duemling. 

The  speech,  entitled 
"Intervention  in  the  Third 
World,"  will  be  given  on  April 
7th,  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Room.  Duemling,  who 
was  named  a  Washington  Col- 
lege Fellow  at  Washington's 
Birthday  Convocation  last 
month,  is  expected  to  speak 
about  the  United  States'  role 
in  aiding  the  anti-communist 
group,  the  Contras,  in 
Nicaragua,  and  other  in- 
stances of  'Intervention.' 

Duemling  was  appointed  to 
his  position  directly  by  Presi- 
dent  Reagan   in   September 

1985,  and  was  in  charge  of 
dispensing  the  27  million 
dollar  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress for  the  humanitarian 
assistance,  (non-lethal),  to 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
Resistance.  The  deadline  for 
spending  this  appropriated 
money  expired  on  March  31st, 

1986,  and  the  administration 
is  currently  seeking  to  ap- 
prove another  appropriation 
that  would  again  supply 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras, whose  military  now  ex- 
ceeds twenty  thousand. 

Duemling  has  a  prestigious 
diplomatic  record.  He  has 
been  assigned  management 


positions  in  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice and  the  Department  of 
State.  He  was  the  United 
States  Ambassador  in 
Suriname  in  1982-1984. 


Party 


by  Mark  Ambre 
No,  Doc  Boggs,  Luther 
"Guitar"  Johnson,  and 
Mississippi  John  Hurt  will  not 
be  appearing  in  Phoebe's 
tonight.  Neither  will  Magpie 
or  Woody  Guthrie.  But  if  you 
find  your  way  to  the  little 
theatre  in  the  basement  of  the 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center 
around  10  p.m.,  you  will  be 
treated  to  live  acoustic  guitar 
music  performed  by  some 
talented  Washington  College 
students. 

For  only  one  dollar,  you  can 
feast  your  ears  on  originals, 
soulful  covers,  and  tradi- 
tional dittys.  Refreshments 
will  be  served  and  rare  folk 
and  blues  will  adjust  your  at- 
titude between  sets. 

Bob  Cumiskey,  Tom 
Hopkins,  and  John  Cummings 
of  Jammin'  Band  O'  Boys 
fame  will  play  without  all 
them  electric  things.  Other 
players  include  Jeremiah 
Foster  and  Dan  Gerstenfield. 
This  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
Coalition  for  Musical  Diversi- 
ty- 
Drama  lecture 


m^^ 


Chestertovm 
778- 6i 


Leon  Katz,  renowned 
drama  critic  and  professor  of 
dramaturgy  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Drama,  will  give  a 
lecture  at  Washington  College 
on  "The  Aesthetics  of  Avante 
Garde  Theatre"  on  Friday, 
April  4,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room  of  Miller 
Library. 

Dr.  Katz  is  an  adjunct  pro- 
fessor  of  drama  at 
Washington  College  this 
semester,  teaching  a  course 
on  Greek  tragedy. 

He  has  taught  English 
literature  and  drama  at 
numerous  universities  and 
colleges,  and  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  many  aspects  of 
the  theatre. 


Recital 


Pianist  William  Wolfram 
will  conclude  the  34th  season 
of  the  Washington  College 
Concert  Series  on  Wednes- 
day, April  9,  with  a  per- 
formance in  Tawes  Theatre 
in  Chestertown. 

Described  by  The  New 
York  Times  as  "a  young  vir- 
tuoso pianist  of  the  first 
rank,"  Wolfram  came  to  the 
forefront  of  classical  music 
performance  by  participating 
in  three  international  com- 
petitions of  great  prominence 
-  the  coveted  Naumburg 
Competition,  of  which 
Wolfram  was  second-prize 
winner  in  1983;  the  Three 
Rivers  Piano  Competition  in 
Pittsburgh,  in  which  Wolfram 
placed  first  and  which  led  to 
his  debut  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony;  and  the  famed  In- 
ternational Chopin  Competi- 
tion, where  Wolfram  was  a 
semi-finalist  and  recipient  of 
a  special  prize  from  the 
students  of  the  Chopin 
Academy  who  deemed  him 
the  finest  pianist  in  the  com- 
petition. 

Wolfram  graduated  from 
the  JuUiard  School  of  Music. 
In  addition  to  top  competition 
honors,  he  has  received 
several  awards  from  the 
Julllard  School  as  well  as  the 
Kosciusko  New  York  Young 
Chopin  Competition.  His  two 
recorded  solo  record  albums 
are  distributed  in  Europe  and 
the  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries. 
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Checking  in  at  cloud  nine  over  WC 


by  Thomas  Schuster 
Some  Washington  College 
students  spend  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  the  clouds  - 
most  of  it  on  weekend  nights. 
But  last  week  I  and  Elm 
photographer  J.M. 
Fragomeni  took  the  trip  for 
real  when  we  took-off  from 
Schecler  Field  in  pilot  Ted 
Harris's  Piper  Trance  on  a 
Tuesday  afternoon  to  have  a 
look  around  and  capture  the 
campus  on  film  from  above. 

One  of  the  first  things  I 
noticed  from  my  seat  in  the 
cockpit  is  that  even  on  a  nice 
day  it  doesn't  take  much  to 
whip  one  of  these  machines 
around  like  a  leaf.  I  found 
myself  riding  every  gust  of 
wind  like  I  was  in  an  elevator 
and  feeling  every  yaw  of  the 
wings  slam  my  stomach  into 
my  throat.  Which,  if  you're 
into  that  sort  of  thing,  is  great 
fun.  Even  though  we  were  up 
there  to  get  some  pictures,  I 
found  myself  thinking  "To 
hell  with  the  campus,  let's  see 
what  this  thing  can  really 
do." 

Knowing,  however,  that 
most  sane  pilots  value  their 
licenses  and  fear  the  wrath  of 
the  FAA,  I  decided  not  to  re- 
quest a  screaming  dive 
toward  the  front  door  of  Bill 
Smith  to  liven  things  up  - 
possibly  pulling  out  of  the  des- 
cent at  the  last  possible  se- 
cond -  scattering  students, 
professors  and  the  nest  of 
pigeons  on  third  floor  with 
equal  effect.  That  would  just 
be  too  good.  1  ruled  out  a 
ground-hugging  victory  roll 
over  central  campus  as  well 
for  fear  of  shearing-of  f  the  up- 
per branches  of  the  elm  tree  - 
or  one  of  our  wings. 

Taking  a  Picture 
of  Chestertown 
Things  got  interesting  fast 
even    without     the     mid-air 


photo  by  J  M  Fragomeni 
WHERE  WERE  YOU  on  Tuesday,  March  2Sth,  at  1:05  p.m.?  This  is  how  Washington  College  looked  at  that  moment  from  800  feet  as  the  ELM'S 


Features  crew  passed  by  in  a  chartered 

daredevilry.  Harris  took  us  in 
at  800  feet  -  his  legal  lower 
limit  -  and  circled  WC  while 
Jim,  in  the  rear  cabin, 
jumped  from  window  to  win- 
dow burning-up  film  in  a  rare 
photographic  frenzy  you  can't 
help  but  to  expect  from  a 
camera  junkie  who  suddenly 
finds  himself  shooting  from  a 
totally  new  angle. 

I,  twisted  around  in  my  seat 
as  far  as  my  seat  belt  would 
allow,  was  pointing  out  things 


plane. 

down     below     to     Jim     and 

shouting     "Shoot     that!... 

That?  ...No!  That,  right  down 

there! ...  What  the  hell  is  that? 

...I  Don't  know!  JUST  SHOOT 

IT!" 

After  our  pass  around  cam- 
pus, Harris  was  under  in- 
structions to  take  us  out  over 
the  river  to  possibly  terrorize 
the  geese  and  maybe  have 
Jim  take  a  picture  of  Chester- 
town  because,  after  all,  he 
had  never  photographed  an 


entire  town  before.  But  this 
didn't  turn  out  to  be  nearly  as 
exciting.:  ■:;  ;  -.:!;;:t',:  •  ::i:;;'o 

The  water  was  nice  and 
Chestertown  was  looking  as 
quaint  as  ever  but  as  far  as 
excitement  went,  that  just 
didn't  cut  it  like  trying  to 
recognize  people  you  know 
from  270  yards  up  did.  After 
all,  we  were  up  there  to  ex- 
perience WC  from  a  perspec- 
tive that  most  students  never 
will,     not     to     observe     the 


pboLobyJ  M-  Fragomeni 

A  GOOSE'S  EVE  VIEW  of  Chestertown  as  one  of  the  feathered  beasts  would  see  it  flying  in  from  the  Southeast  ELM  Photography  Edhor  J.M. 
Eragomeni  snepped  thi.  photo  of  WC.  home  from  the  window  of  .  Piper  Lance  a.  H  p...«l  by  .t  better  than  150  mde.  per  hour. 


Eastern  Shore's  aquatic  com- 
munity. 

Hefty  G's 

Jim  must  have  been  think- 
ing the  same  thing,  because 
right  then  he  yelled  to  me 
from  the  back  requesting 
another  pass  of  the  campus.  I 
gave  him  the  thumbs  up  - 
hell-for-leather  fighter  pilot 
style  or  something  just  as  sil- 
ly -  and  leaned  over  to  yell  in- 
to Harris's  ear  that  we 
wanted  to  change  course  - 
NOW. 

At  that  moment  I  realized 
that  if  a  pilot  flying  over  a 
place  like  Chestertown  wants 
to  change  direction,  he  just 
does  it.  No  laws  against  U- 
turns  up  there,  you  know. 
Harris  acknowledged  my  re- 
quest, and  as  I  watched,  pull- 
ed back  on  the  controls,  and 
turned  the  world  sideways. 
The  starboard  wing  dipped 
down  toward  the  river  and  1 
found  myself  suddenly  in  a 
completely  unexplainable 
position,  pressed  into  my  seat 
by  G-forces  hefty  enough,  as 
Jim  later  put  it,  'to  crush  a 
mouse." 

I  managed  a  glance 
backward  as  Harris  pulled 
out  fo  the  diving  turn  to  see 
Jim,  who  had  foregone  seat 
belts  in  favor  of  greater 
camera  movement,  flung  like 
a  bale  of  straw  from  one  side 
of  the  cabin  to  the  other. 
When  I  lookeo  over  at  Harris 
he  had  a  tight  smile  on  his 
face  and  appeared  to  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  our  reac- 
tions. 

We  flew  back  toward 
Chestertown  doing  150-mph 
as  Jim  feverishly  switched  to 
a  zoom  lens  for  the  second 
pass  over  campus.  Harris 
(Continued  on  page  9) 


f  Continued  from  page  8) 
began  circling  and  Jim, 
forever  the  manic 
photographer,  was  again 
shooting  frames  at  a  mean 
pace.  Some  areas  of  the  cam- 
pus, I  noticed,  are  distinctly 
ravaged  -  so  much  so  that 
you  have  to  tal^e  a  look  from 
above  to  appreciate  it.  In 
some  areas  on  campus  it 
looks  like  a  few  armored  divi- 
sions held  field  exercises 
recently.  But  we  had  had 
enough  of  the  campus.  The 
Chesapeake  was  to  the  west 
and  I  decided  that  we  should 
pop  over  there  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Kent  County,  between 
Che.stertown  and  the  Bay, 
could  pass  for  the  world's 
largest  cornfield  -  so  much  so 
that  once  Chestertown  had 
faded  out  of  sight  I  had  no 
clue  about  where  we  were. 
Ahead  of  us  was  the  blue  ex- 
panse of  the  Bay.  Harris  was 
busy  pointing  out  the  Bay 
Bridge,  Sparrows  Point  and 
some  anonymous  little  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  that 
regularly  gets  the  bejesus 
shelled  out  of  it  in  the  name  of 
national  defense  by  the  ar- 
tillery atficionados  in  Aber- 
deen. As  Harris  pointed  out, 
this  has  discouraged  potential 
inhabitants. 


Try  as  we  might  to  get  a 
look,  Baltimore  remained  in- 
visible even  on  such  a  clear 
day.  We  turned  back  and 
Chestertown  appeared  out  of 
nowhere  on  the  horizon  in  a 
place  I'd  least  expected  to 
find  it.  Without  a  compass,  I 
suspect,  we'd  have  been 
criss-crossing  the  Delmarva 
peninsula  til  sundown  looking 
for  home.  Chestertown  may 
seem  to  be  a  sizeable  small 
town,  but  from  above  it's 
easier  to  miss  than  a  Monday 
morning  class. 

Harris  swooped  in  over 
Ames,  which  from  our  height 
looked  like  a  match  box,  and 
landed  on  the  .3200  foot-long 
glorified  cow  pasture  that 
serves  as  the  runway  for  Kent 
Flying  Service.  Jim,  who  had 
feared  landing  more  than 
anything,  looked  a  little  green 
but  was  so  anxious  to  get  back 
and  lock  himself  in  the  dark 
room  that  I  think  he  forgot  to 
get  sick.  I  left  the  cockpit  in 
that  dazed  state  that  comes 
only  from  experiencing 
something  wild  and  new  one 
minute  and  then  finding 
yourself  drop-kicked  back  in- 
to the  real  world  the  next. 
You  know  that  the  rest  of  the 
week  just  won't  compare  and 
there's  not  a  damn  thing  you 
can  do  about  it. 
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by  David  Healey 

Blanket,  shades,  lotion, 
radio,  sun.  These  items  are 
all  part  of  a  strange  spr- 
ingtime ritual  known  as  "lay- 
ing out,"  a  process  by  which 
people  subject  unclothed 
parts  of  their  body  to 
ultraviolet  rays  from  the  sun, 
which  darken  the  melanin,  or 
pigment,  in  their  skin,  pro- 
ducing a  tan. 

Really,  though,  it  isn't  as 
bad  as  that.  Having  a  tan  is 
part  of  being  fashionable.  The 
best,  or  depending  upon  your 
perspective,  worst  part  is  the 
time  spent  lolling  in  the  sun. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  is 
not  the  only  way  to  slip  on  a 
tan,  thanks  to  tanning  salons. 

A  few  Washington  College 
students  have  discovered  this 
alternate  path  to  a  tan  at  the 
Rendezvous  Beauty  Salon  on 
Spring  Avenue  in  Chester- 
town.  "We  have  one  upright 
booth  that  looks  like  a  little 
hut,  with  four  lights,  one  in 
each  corner,  and  a  timer  on 
the  outside,"  said  owner 
Janice  Faulkner.  "One 
minute  in  the  booth  is  equal  to 
about  one  hour  in  the  sun.  It's 
faster  than  the  machines  you 
lie  in." 

With  the  tanning  booth, 
gone  are  the  days  of  laying 
for  hours  in  the  sun.  Said 
Faulkner,  "The  manufac- 
turer's papers  recommend 
three,  two-minute  sessions  in 
the  beginning,  but  most  peo- 
ple go  longer  than  that.  We 
recommend  two  to  tour- 
minutes  to  start,  depending 
on  the  person's  coloring. 
Later,  we  might  go  to  dif- 
ferent time  lengths  or  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body." 

Busy  WC  students  seem  to 
like  the  idea  of  equal  tan. 
'It's  a  lot  less  time  consum- 


photo  by  J.  M.  Fmntimcnt 


BURN,  BABY,  BURN  in  this  tanning  tent  at  Rendezvous  Beauty  Saion.  A 
few  minutes  exposure  to  these  powerful  iamps  wiii  iolt  your  wintery 
white  epidermis  into  the  Spring  fashion  mode  without  spending  hours 
sweating  under  the  sun. 


ing  than  sitting  out  in  the 
sun,"  said  junior  Michelle 
Royal,  who  has  used  the 
booth.  'I  hate  laying  out.  I 
have  better  things  to  do." 
However,  Royal  was  skep- 
tical at  first.  "When  I  first 
went  down  it  was  kind  of  a 
joke,  but  then  I  saw  I  was  get- 
ting some  color." 

Freshman  Tina  Brumbley 
has  also  visited  the  booth. 
"It's  not  a  waste  of  time  but  it 
didn't   have   any   lasting   ef- 


fect." She  added,  "It  gets  bor- 
ing after  a  while." 

"One  of  my  friends  got  me 
started,"  explained  freshman 
Chad  Bentley.  "It  was  in- 
teresting, something  to  do." 
He  added,  'I  stopped.  I  like 
the  sun  a  lot  better. ' ' 

The  Rendezvous  charges  $2 
per  session  or  customers  can 
pay  $10  in  advance  for  six  ses- 
sions. 

That  certainly  beats  plane 
fare  to  Fort  Lauderdale. 


107  Cross  St. 

Chestertown,  Md. 
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GOURMET 
TO 
GO 


TRY  OUR  COOL  SPRING  SALADS! 

Oriental  asparagus       Potato  bacon 
Curried  chicken  Greek  pasta 

WE  HAVE  A  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
IMPORTED  BEERS 

Guiness  Stout  O'Keefe  Moosehead 
St.  Paul!  Dos  Equis 


Students!  All  year, 
you  asked:  WHERE 
ARE  OUR  YEAR- 
BOOKS? They're 
in,  they're  here 
and  they  won't  last 
much  longer. 
Please  claim  your 
copy  of  the  '86 
Pegasus  \v  Talbot 
-2nd  Floe  4-man. 
(1st  door  on  the 
right  of  the  stairs). 
Problems?  Ques- 
tions? See  Mary 
Helen  Holzgang  or 
Sharon  H  i  m - 
mamen,  Talbot 
216  and  217, 
Quantities  are 
limited  -  please 
claim  yearbooks 
while  they  last! 
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Lacrosse  players 

suspended  for 
violating  policy 


photo  by  Sarah  E  Letuu 

Chris  Ro.«eldor  5mack»  a  base  hit  as  Wayne  Rodormor  looks  on  from  the  dugout.  The  basehail  team  mangl- 
ed St.  Mary's  13-7. 

Baseball  sweeps  double  header 


by  Brian  Lang 
The  Sho'men  baseball  team 
extended  its  winning  streali  to 
four  games  on  Wednesday  by 
sweeping  a  doubleheader 
from  the  University  of 
Maryland  Eastern  Shore 
(UMES).  The  Sho'men  mixed 
strong  offense  with  consistent 
pitching  to  create  solid  team 
spirit. 

In  game  one,  freshman 
right-handed  pitcher  Eric 
Becker  went  the  distance  in  a 
4-3  victory.  Becker  had  a  no 
hitter  going  for  4%  innings 
until  Mike  Greene  singled  to 
left  field. 

The  Sho'men  offense  was 
sparked  by  Chip  Bailey  and 
Larry  Brandt,  who  each  had  a 
pair  of  base  hits.  A  runner  got 


into  scoring  position,  causing 
trouble  for  Becker  in  the  final 
inning,  but  he  worked  his  way 
out  of  it  to  earn  his  first  vic- 
tory of  the  season. 

Freshman  Andy  Webb 
started  on  the  mound  in  game 
two  and  had  a  rocky  first  inn- 
ing, but  later  calmed  down 
and  kept  the  Sho'men  within 
striking  distance.  Scott 
Jones,  a  left-handed 
freshman,  relieved  Webb 
with  the  Sho'men  down  4-1. 
Jones  proved  to  be  the 
stronghold  during  the  game, 
allowing  only  two  runs  in  his 
2V3  innings  of  pitching. 

The  Sho'men  made  an  im- 
pressive comeback  with  a  4- 
run  sixth  inning.  Dave 
Puskar   and   Sandy   Vujanic 


proved  to  be  the  offensive 
threats,  each  delivering  three 
hits.  Puskar  came  through  in 
the  sixth  with  his  third  hit,  a 
two-run  triple  down  the  left- 
field  line. 


Other  clutch  hits  came 
from  Mike  Hearn,  Brian 
Lang,  Tom  Auvil,  and  Bob 
Kuhn.  Kuhn's  RBI  single  in 
the  top  half  of  the  seventh 
proved  to  be  the  game-winner 
in  an  8-6  victory.  Larry 
Brandt  relieved  Jones  in  the 
seventh  when  the  freshman 
allowed  runners  to  advance 
into  scoring  position.  Brandt 
pitched  the  final  two-thirds  of 
the  inning  to  save  the  ball 
game  for  Jones. 


by  JackGilden 

With  the  number  one  rank- 
ed Hobart  Statesmen  on  the 
horizon  of  the  Sho'men 
schedule,  ten  members  of  the 
W.C.  varsity  lacrosse  squad 
have  been  suspended  for  that 
game  by  head  coach  Terry 
Corcoran. 

The  players  were  suspend- 
ed for  allegedly  breaking  a 
training  rule  which  states 
that  team  members  are  for- 
bidden to  consume  alcohol 
during  the  season,  except 
following  games. 

The  suspended  players 
have  not  practiced  since  Cor- 
coran's  decision  to  suspend 
them,  and  they  will  not  even 
make  the  trip  to  Geneva, 
N.Y.,  where  the  game  against 
Hobart  is  being  held. 

A  tally  shows  that  of  those 
suspended  2  are  seniors,  3  are 
juniors,  4  are  sophomores, 
and  1  is  a  freshman.  Included 
in  that  group  are  the  squad's 
top  two  scorers,  Bruce 
Yancey  and  Mike  Papa,  and 
other  important  players  such 
as  Mike  McGuane  and  Don 
Giblin. 

These  team  problems  come 
at  a  most  inopportune  time.  A 
Sho'men  victory  over  the 
Statesmen  this  weekend 
would  not  only  give  W.C.  the 
top  ranking  in  Division  III, 
but  it  would  also  provide 
much  needed  momentum  and 
confidence  that  will  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  when  the 
playoffs  arrive. 

Team  captain  John 
Nostrandt  is  upset  about  what 


has  happened,  but  is  sym- 
pathetic to  Coach  Corcoran. 
"This  was  something  Cor- 
coran had  to  do,"  said 
Nostrandt.  "The  players  all 
knew  the  rules,  we  have  had 
them  for  years." 

Corcoran  was  not  able  to  be 
reached  for  comment,  but  ac- 
cording to  many  of  the 
players  he  is  extremely  upset 
by  the  situation. 

Even  with  this  distraction 
Nostrandt  is  able  to  keep  a 
positive  attitude  both  about 
the  upcoming  contest,  and  the 
rest  of  the  season.  "We  don't 
feel  as  though  we  have 
anything  to  lose  to  Hobart. 
We  are  obviously  hurt  by  not 
having  our  two  biggest 
scorers,  but  we  intend  to  go 
out  and  give  them  a  hell  of  a 
fight. 

"As  for  the  rest  of  this 
season  we  think  that  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  just 
understand  that  when  this  is 
over  we  are  going  to  go  back 
to  where  we  were  before  this 
began,  and  that  is  to  playing 
good  lacrosse.  The  best  thing 
is  to  make  this  negative 
something  positive.  When  the 
suspended  players  come  back 
we  will  expect  them  to  give 
110%  to  make  up  for  what 
happened." 

Also  suspended  for  the 
same  reasons  were  all  but 
seven  members  of  the  "B" 
lacrosse  team.  According  to 
Nostrandt  those  that  were  not 
removed  from  the  squad  will 
be  moved  onto  the  varsity  for 
the  Hobart  contest. 


Laxers  head  for  Hobart,  with  recent  victories  in  tow 


by  John  Bodnar 
The  number  two  ranked 
Sho'men  picked  up  two  more 
victories  this  past  week  as 
they  defeated  Amherst  17-6  on 
Saturday.  March  22,  and 
playoff  rival  Denison  17-7  on 
Friday      March    28. 

In  the  Amherst  game  the 
Sho'men  played  a  tight  first 
quarter  as  they  led  3-2.  Coach 
Corcoran  stated  "We  didn't 
execute  well  in  the  first  half, 
but  we  put  together  a  strong 
team  effort  in  the  second 
half." 

Led  by  Bruce  Yancy  (4g 
and  '^t  and  Mike  McGuave 
(3g  and  2a)  !^  e  Sho'men  1  ^"^ 
an  8-!  half  t"ie  lead  an(' 
plod-  '  '■■''  t  goals  in  the 
t h  1  r t  er  -     The 

She  tense  also  took 

con  Lioalie     Larry 

Bo  t     down     all 

Am  ts  and  he  col- 


lected 20  saves.  Coach  Cor- 
coran, pleased  with  Boehm's 
performance,  commented, 
"Larry  played  a  great  game 
and  came  up  big  on  several 
one-on-one  plays." 

The  Sho'men  netted  three 
more  goals  in  the  final 
quarter  to  capture  their  win. 
Corcoran  said  "Amherst  was 
not  that  strong,  we  just  did 
what  we  had  to  do  to  win." 

While  most  students  were 
home  for  Easter  weekend,  the 
W.C.  Lax  team  hosted  divi- 
sion playoff  rival  Denison. 

The  Sho'men  struck  quickly 
as  they  jumped  out  to  a  6-2 
first  quarter  lead,  and 
stymied  their  opponent  in  the 
second  quarter  with  one  goal 
allowed.  W.C.  maintained  a  7- 
3  half  lime  lead. 

second    half    the 

continued     to 

3    in    front    of    twth 


cages  as  they  opened  up  a  12-5 
third  quarter  lead,  and  put 
the  clamps  on  Denison  as 
they  whipped  in  five  more 
goals  to  cap  their  fourth  vic- 
tory by  a  score  of  17-7. 

Coach  Corcoran  was  pleas- 
ed with  the  solid  team  effort 
and  strong  defense.  He  said, 
"Mike  McGuane  (5  goals) 
and   goalie   Ronnie   Knox   (8 
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saves)  made  some  big  plays 
and  were  a  definite  key  to  our 
victory.  Rob  Louis  also  did  a 
good  job  on  face-offs." 

For  the  Sho'men,  this 
Saturday  will  prove  to  be  a 
physical  and  mental  test,  and 
a  chance  to  redeem 
themselves  from  last  year's 
championship  game  loss,  as 


they  square  off  against 
number  one  ranekd  Hobart 
College.  Asked  about  the 
game,  senior  middle  Mike 
Papa  stated,  "The  team  li 
ready  for  a  big  victory 
although  the  suspension  of  K 
players  may  hurt  us  now,  it'i 
definitely  going  to  help  the 
team  in  the  long  run.  Hopeful- 
ly it  will  bring  the  team  closer 
together."  . 


HAIR  PORT 
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Family  Haircutters 

and  Styling 


No  Appointment 
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OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 
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OPEN  TIL  7:00  P.M. 
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Liz  Whalan  flrat  a  talley  on  Hopkins  goalie  while  Kate  Falconer  stays  close  for  support.  Tha  lacros.a 
ended  In  victory  for  the  W.C.  team  13-11.  "khw".     ne  lacroisa 


photobyj.  M.  Fragomeni 
game 


Both  new  recruits  and  veterans  look 
to  challenging  women's  tennis  season 


The  women's  tennis  team 
returns  this  season  ready  to 
serve  up  an  impressive 
number  of  victories.  Senior 
obligations  keep  Several  net- 
ters  from  populating  the 
courts  this  spring,  however, 
several  strong  veterans  are 
returning  and  new  talent 
abounds. 

Returning  veteran  Pam 
Loughman,  who  has  been 
seeded  1st  for  three  years,  is 
optimistic.  Although 
1-oughman  is  injured  and 
may  be  out  for  a  large  part  of 
the  season,  she  feels  that 
other  players  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  move  up  the 
ladder. 

One  disadvantage  that  cap- 


tain Loughman  pointed  out  is 
the  great  number  of  away 
matches.  They  will  prove  to 
be  a  "real  challenge  to  the 
team,"  she  said. 

Also  returning  as  ex- 
perienced netters  are  Cathy 
Adams  Engle,  who  compiled 
a  8-2  record  as  a  freshman, 
and  captain  Suzanne 
Niemeyer,  who  is  returning 
from  a  junior  year  at  Man- 
chester College,  Oxford.  Erin 
Patterson  (seeded  fifth)  will 
also  contribute  to  this  year's 
aspiring  team. 

New  talent  includes  Cate 
Lucas  and  Cindy  Ray,  who 
will  provide  solidity  and 
depth.  Sarah  Pyle  will  also 
prove  to  be  a  real  asset  on  the 


courts. 

All  players  will  face  a 
singles  match  and  a  doubles 
match  against  each  schedul- 
ed team.  Most  schools  carry 
nine  players  but  WC  will  only 
sport  seven  players  this 
season. 

Coach  Penny  Fall  stresses 
the  fundamentals  and  hopes 
to  build  a  strong  squad  by 
focusing  on  ground  strokes, 
net  play  and  serves. 

Though  the  season  has  not 
yet  begun.  Coach  Fall  is  op- 
timistic. Anticipating  an  8-2 
or  an  8^  season,  the  team  will 
begin  against  Goucher  Col- 
lege today.  Catholic  Universi- 
ty tomorrow  and  Catonsville 
on  Tuesday  April  8. 


W/encke  has  the 
muscle  to  manage 


by  Anne  Lindenbaum 

"Get  your  blades  off  the 
water...  set-up  this  boat..." 
These  are  just  some  of  the 
many  commands  crew  cox- 
wain  Patty  Wiencke  has  to 
remember.  A  sophomore 
from  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Wien- 
cke is  in  charge  of  the  mens' 
varsity-8  boat  tor  the  1986 
Spring  season.  Having  a 
female  coxwain  for  a  mens' 
boat  is  nothing  new  but  it  is  a 
bit  uncommon. 

Originally,  Wiencke  wanted 
to  row,  not  serve  as  coxwain. 
During  her  freshman  year, 
she  worked  out  with  the  team 
in  hopes  of  attaining  a  seat  in 
the  womens'  boat.  However, 
things  did  not  turn  out  as  she 
had  in  the  envisioned.  "My 
hands  were  too  small  to  fit 
around  the  oar!"  she  said. 
But  what  seemed  to  be  a  set- 
back  lateT  became  a 
favorable  advantage  for  the 
aquatic  lightweight. 

Since  coxwains  are  dead 
weight  in  the  boat,  Wieneke's 


light  weight  suddenly  began 
to  work  in  her  favor.  That 
same  year.  Coach  John 
Wagner  began  to  train  her  as 
a  coxwain  for  the  womens' 
novice-8.  This  year  Wiencke 
moved  up  to  the  mens' 
varsity-8.  She  recalled  being 
a  bit  anxious  about  coxing 
men,  but.  "I  got  a  lot  better 
reception  than  I  expected. 
They  were  really  nice." 

Overseeing  the  techniques 
of  eight  varsity  rowers  is  a 
hefty  job  that  petite  Wiencke 
has  the  muscle  to  manage. 
"We've  all  got  our  mistakes," 
Wiencke  continued.  "Doing 
everything  at  once  is  very 
hard  —  finding  mistakes  in 
the  strokes,  correcting  those 
mistakes,  steering  the  boat, 
making  calls,  counting 
strokes,  etc." 

But  it's  all  worth  it.  "I  love 
being  on  the  water.  It  was  one 
of  the  things  I  looked  for  when 
I  came  to  this  school. " 


Br  am  bles 

MENSWEAR 

'OUTFITTERS  FROM  HEAD  TO  TOE' 

Also  Complete  Tuxedo  Service 


DOWNTOWN 
CHESTERTOWN.MD  21620 


PHONE 
(301)778-6090 


Patty  Wiencke 
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What's  coming  up...  in  Sho'men  sports 


Sat.,  April  5 

Men's  tennis  v.  F.D.U., 
1:00  p.m.,  home 

Men's  lacrosse  v.  Hobart, 
2:00  p.m.,  away 
Men's  and  Women's  crew  v. 
Occoquan,  away 

Sun.,  Aprils 

Men's  "B"  lacrosse  v. 
Buffalo  St.,  2:00  p.m.,  home 


Mon.,  April  7 

Men's  tennis  v.  U.M.B.C, 
3:00  p.m.,  away 

Women's     lacrosse     v. 
Western  Maryland 
Maryland,  4:00  p.m.,  away 

Tues.,  Aprils 

Women's    tennis    v. 
Goucher, 
3:00  p.m.,  home 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

Enjoy  Waterfront  Dining 
Located  at  the  foot  of  Cannon  Street 

Chcstcrtown,  Md. 

(301)  778-3566 


778-0255 


AUTHORIZED 


FRIENDLY  VIDEO 

Video  Rentals  &  Sales 


Across  From  Scheeler  Airport 
Rt  213.  North  Side  Plaza 


Rt.4,  Box650A 
Chestertown,  MD  21620 


Wed.,  April  9 

Baseball  v.  Swarthmore, 
1:00    p.m.,    doubleheader, 
home 

Men's    tennis    v.    Swar- 
thmore, 
3:00  p.m.,  home 

Men's  lacrosse  v.  F  &  M., 
3:00p.m.,  away 

Thurs.,  April  10 

Women's    lacrosse    v. 
Salisbury, 
3:30  p.m.,  home 


Lost  &  Found 


FOUND,     blowing    across 
William  Smith  parking  lot: 
plaid     scarf.     Call    778-0028 
(evenings)  to  identify. 
Personals 


A.D.R.  —  Congratulations  on 
becoming  editor  of  the  '87 
Pegasus.  Good  Luck,  I  know 
you'll  do  a  great  job. 
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The  Sophie  Kerr  Committee  presents 


LAWRENCE 
FERLINGHETTI 


A  POETRY   READING 


"and  I  am  awaiting 
perpetually  and  forever 
a  renaissance  of  wonder 


Tuesday,  April  8, 1986 

8  p.m. 

Norman  James  Theatre 


WASHINGTON   COLLEGE 


Drawing  by  Lawrence  Ferlinghetti 

from  the  cover  of 

Endless  Life:  Selected  Poems. 
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Doherty  elected  President; Brinkley  wins  VP 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 
The  flood  of  Macintosh 
posters  has  receded  and  the 
SGA  elections,  held  last  Tues- 
day, are  over.  Chris  Doherty 
was  elected  president  for  the 
1986-87  year;  Mona  Brinkley, 
vice  president;  Chris  Foley, 
secretary;  Pam  Loughman, 
treasurer;  and  Chris  Strong 
and  Bob  Polk,  social 
L-hairmen. 

Defeating  fellow  junior  Sue 
DePasquale,  Doherty,  the 
current  SGA  vice  president, 
pledged  to  unite  the  campus 
and  improve  communication 
by  forming  a  leadership  coun- 
cil    of    the    heads    of    each 

"No  matter  who 
would  have  won, 

the  students 
would  have  won. " 

organization.  He  hopes  to  ex- 
tend this  to  the  state  level  and 
organize  a  Maryland  State 
SGA,  and  have  Washington 
College  join  the  U.S.  Students 
Association  and  the  Con- 
sortium of  Colleges  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Doherty  predicts  that  next 
year  will  be  "hectic"  as  the 
SGA  attempts  to  restore  stu- 
dent representation  on  facul- 
ty committees. 

"No  matter  who  would 
have  won,  the  students  would 
have  won,  because  so  many 
highly  qualified  people  were 
running,"  he  said. 

His  opponent,  DePasquale, 
promised  to  appoint  a  com- 


mittee to  reform  the  judicial 
process  and  proposed  the  for- 
mation of  a  social  planning 
council  to  avoid  "dead" 
weekends  and  conflicts.  In 
her  speech  at  Monday  night's 
all-campus  meeting,  the  Elm 
editor-in-chief  and  President 
of  the  Class  of  1987  said  she 
would  retain  the  gains  made 
in  the  alcohol  policy  and  fight 
to  regain  student  representa- 
tion on  committees. 

The  newly  elected  vice 
president,  freshman  Mona 
Brinkley,  singled  out  the  loss 
of  a  student  voice  on  college 
committees  as  the  SGA's 
greatest  problem,  and  sug- 
gested holding  more  all- 
campus  meetings  and  sen- 
ding out  newsletters  to  in- 
crease awareness  of  campus 
issues. 

As  vice  president,  she  will 
serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
All-Campus  Judiciary,  be  a 
member  of  the  Academic 
Council,  and  chair  the  Stu- 
dent Academic  Board. 
Brinkley  hopes  to  have  the 
SAB  publish  a  student  course 
evaluation  report. 

"I  will  not  allow  student 
concerns  to  be  crucified  on 
the  administrative  rub- 
berstamp,"  she  said. 

Alison  Shorter,  a  junior, 
came  in  second  in  the  bid  for 
vice  president.  She  said  she 
would  seek  to  obtain 
academic  credit  for  the 
senior  obligation  and  look  into 
complaints  that  decisions  of 
the  Student  Affairs  Commit- 
tee are  "arbitrary  and  in- 
consistent." 

Elected    to    the    office    of 


secretary  was  sophomore 
Chris  Foley,  who  said  a  week- 
ly campus  mailer  would  be 
"the  fastest  and  most  effi- 
cient way  to  outline  the  con- 
cerns of  our  SGA  and  stay  on 
top  of  what  our  elected  of- 
ficials are  doing  for  us."  As 
chair  of  the  publicity  commit- 
tee, he  said  the  resources  of 
the  SGA  would  be  available  to 
help  special  interest  groups 
publicize  events. 

Junior  Pam  Loughman  won 
the  position  of  treasurer,  say- 
ing she  would  urge  new  clubs 
to  organize  and  apply  for  SGA 
funding.  She  said  clubs  would 
be  encouraged  to  take  trips 
using  the  culture  vans  and  to 
sponsor  activities  in  the  Cof- 
feehouse. 

The  office  of  social  chair- 
man attracted  the  most  con- 


tenders. Juniors  Chris  Strong 
and  Bob  Polk,  running  as  a 
team,  defeated  six  other  can- 
didates for  the  spot.  They  pro- 
posed holding  events  at  the 
waterfront  pavilion,  Casey 
Swim  Center,  and 
"Phoebe's"  (in  the  basement 
of  Tawes  Theater),  and  plan 
to  organize  a  fall  and  spring 
comedy  show,  a  Softball  tour- 
nament, and  an  annual  battle- 
ot-the-fraternity-pledges 
variety  show. 

Also,  they  promised  to 
return  bands  such  as  "Tom- 
my Conwell  and  the  Young 
Rumblers"  and  the  "Skip 
Castro  Band"  and  bring  in 
new  groups  such  as  "The 
White  Animals,"  "The 
Cruismatics,"  and  "The  Good 
Guys." 


plwt»  hy  J  M  h'ruuomt'iil 


SGA  President-elect  Chris  Doherty 


Housing  alternatives  discussed; 
condo  plans  upset  town 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 

The  College  is  considering 
leasing  some  of  the  apart- 
ments that  Calvert  Hill 
Associates  have  proposed 
building  two  blocks  from 
campus  in  order  to  house  ap- 
proximately 75  dislocated 
Minta  Martin  residents  while 
the  dorm  is  renovated  next 
fall.  The  plans,  however, 
await  final  approval  from 
Chestertown's  Planning  Com- 
mission and  have  raised  con- 
cerns from  local  citizens. 


photo  by  J.  M.  Fragotnei 

Pointing  to  Heeven,  "Mylon  Le  Fevra  and  Brolten  Heart"  opened  their  rock  concert  sponsored  by  the  Cam- 
Pus  Christian  Fellowship,  Tuesday  night.  Nearly  one  thousand  rockers  from  Philadelphia  to  Washington, 
D.C.  clappad  as  they  heard  tha  Christian  message. 


The  condominiums  would 
be  built  on  Calvert  Street  on 
the  gulch  known  as  "The 
Hollow"  and  would  create  a 
row  between  the  houses 
located  on  the  outside  of  the 
block.  Approximately  35 
residents  have  informed  the 
Calvert  Hill  Neighborhood 
Alliance  to  monitor  the  plann- 
ing process.  The  area  —  zon- 
ed as  high  density  residential 
—  consists  of  mostly  single 
family  homes  and  a  few 
duplexes. 

"You  cannot  deny  someone 
the  right  to  build  when  the 
area  is  zoned  that  way,  but 
you  can  make  them  adhere  to 
the  law  very  strictly,"  said 
Margo  Bailey,  unofficial 
spokesperson  of  the  alliance. 

Bailey  said  the  group  is 
worried  that  the 
neighborhood,  which  contains 
many  schoolchildren  who 
walk  on  Calvert  Street,  can- 
not handle  the  increased  den- 
sity of  traffic,  estimated  to  in- 
crease by  250  cars  a  day. 
More  traffic  is  already  ex- 
pected when  the  town  closes 
Gibson  Avenue  when  the  col- 
lege builds  the  Academic 
Resource  Center  where  the 
street  is  now. 

The  neighbor's  second  con- 
cern, said  Bailey,  is  for  the 
ecology  of  the  area.  Many 
birds  will  leave  when  the 
trees  are  cut  down,  and  the 
gulch  now  filters  out  harmful 
substances  before  they 
pollute  the  river.  Moreover, 
the  loss  of  the  gulch,  where 


water  levels  can  reach  six 
feet,  could  result  in  flooding 
of  neighborhood  basements. 

Despite  the  opposition  from 
the  community,  the  town  can- 
not legally  deny  the  right  to 
build  in  the  area  because  of 
the  zoning  acategory.  The 
developers,  however,  who 
have  obtained  conditional  ap- 
proval from  the  Planning 
Commission,  must  get  final 
approval  from  them  and  then 
go  before  the  Historic  Zoning 
Commission  and  Mayor 
Elmer  Horsey  and  the  town 
council. 

Since  the  Calvert  Street 
block  is  a  historical  district, 
the  Historical  Zoning  Com- 
mission must  approve  the 
materials  and  exterior  design 
to  keep  the  style  within  the 
character  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  eighteen 
units  proposed  would  each  in- 
clude two  bedrooms,  two 
bathrooms,  a  living  room, 
and  a  kitchen.  Plans  can  be 
viewed  in  the  student  affairs 
office. 

"The  College  contemplates 
a  multi-year  lease  arrange- 
ment to  coincide  with  its 
renovation  program  and  to 
assist  in  accommodating  a 
growing  student  population, 
faculty  housing  requirements 
and  the  expanding  housing 
needs  for  conference  par- 
ticipants," read  a  statement 
released  by  the  College 
Wednesday. 

Additional  off-campus  ren- 
tals are  being  sought  to  house 
students  and  staff. 
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editorial 

This  week  most  of  the  students  of  Washington  College  earn- 
ed themselves  a  well-deserved  pat  on  the  back.  Tuesday's  SGA 
election  saw  an  encouraging  total  of  503  votes  cast  —  the 
highest  level  of  Darticipation  by  student  voters  in  recent 
memory.  This  improved  turn-out  was  complimented  by  the 
high  level  of  competition  that  20  student  candidates,  vying  tor 
everything  from  Social  Chairman  to  President,  infused  into 
the  electoral  process.  No  candidate  giving  his  or  her  speech  on 
Monday  evening  did  so  without  the  apprehension  that  comes 
from  being  opposed  by  a  dedicated  and  qualified  challenger. 

Although  it  appears  that  more  and  more  students  are  begin- 
ning to  take  their  civic  responsibilities  seriously,  the  tendency 
toward  apathy  still  exists  at  an  unacceptable  level  among  the 
students  at  WC.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  the  SGA  feels  impelled  to 
offer  free  beer  just  to  get  students  to  listen  to  what  the  can- 
dicates  have  to  say.  When  20  of  their  peers  havcthe  courage  to 
place  themselves  under  public  scrutiny  and  offer  themselves 
as  representatives,  the  study  body  owes  them  more  than  just  a 
passing  interest  as  they  stampede  toward  the  sounds  of  kegs 
being  tapped. 

Improvement  is  needed  in  the  way  our  SGA  elections  are 
conducted  as  well.  Ballot  distribution  to  students  living  off- 
campus  was  also  problematic.  Not  only  did  these  students 
receive  ballots  with  their  names  written  on  them,  violating 
voting  anonymity,  but  somehow  ballots  were  also  mailed  to 
some  students  who  live  on-campus  by  mistake.  On  Tuesday 
afternoon,  the  mailroom  floor  was  littered  with  blank  ballots 
waiting  to  be  misused.  Adding  to  the  problem  was  SGA  person- 
nel in  the  Dining  Hall  who  did  not  always  verify  student  I.D. 
numbers,  ran  out  of  ballots  during  lunch  and  even  left  the 
ballot  box  unattended.  Do  we  take  these  elections  seriously  or 
not? 

Those  students  who  voted  on  Tuesday  are  to  be  commended 
for  recognizing  that  their  input  is  vital  if  the  views  and  posi- 
tions of  the  student  body  are  to  be  communicated  to  their  SGA 
representatives,  and  ultimately,  recognized  by  the  faculty  and 
administration.  They  have  earned  the  right  to  be  critical,  the 
right  to  demand  recognition  of  their  opinions  and  the  right  to 
expect  and  ensure  the  accountability  of  our  elected  represen- 
tatives to  the  people  who  granted  them  their  positions  —  the  i 
student  body. 

Those  who  neglected  their  responsibility  and  did  not  note 
have  essentially  forfeited  these  rights.  If,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year,  they  should  find  the  actions  of  their  SGA  represen- 
tatives unacceptable  or  lacking  in  some  way,  their  complaints 
will  no  doubt  be  heard  along  with  the  others  throughout  the 
campus.  They  should,  however,  remember  not  to  be  overly  of- 
fended when  someone  tells  then  to  save  their  breath. 

T.M.S. 

Sophomore  Tom  Schuster  has  been  named  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Washington  College  ELM  for  the  1986-87  school  year  by  the 
Board  of  Publications.  Best  wishes,  Tom ! 

Tom  Schuster  is  now  accepting  applications  from  students 
who  desire  an  editorial  or  managerial  position  on  the  1986-87 
ELM  staff.  Applications  are  being  accepted  for  the  following 
positions: 

Managing  Editor,  Features  Editor,  Fine  Arts/Entertain- 
ment Editor,  and  National  Advertising  Manager. 

Students  interested  in  applying  for  a  position  on  the  ELM 
staff  can  pick-up  an  application  from  Tom  Schuster  in  room 
#206  in  Caroline  House  or  call  778-9880  to  have  an  application 
sent  through  campus  mail.  The  deadline  for  completed  ap- 
plications is  Friday,  April  25. 
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This  opinion  is  a  personal 
one  and  in  no  way  reflects  the 
collective  opinion  of  the 
Lambda  fraternity. 

I  am  a  four  year  senior  and 
have  been  a  member  of  the 
Lambda  fraternity  for  three 
years.  It  is  high  time,  I 
believe,  that  someone  from 
the  fraternity  speak  out  in 
favor  of  his  brothers  and  our 
reputations. 

I  have  witnessed  tour  years 
of  administrative  treatment 
of  our  school's  fraternal 
system.  Fraternities  have 
always  been  and  should  re- 
main an  integral  part  of  this 
college.  Equal  administrative 
treatment  must  be  handed 
down,  to  the  organizations 
from  all  campus  offices;  in- 
cluding Jerry  Roderick's 
group  of  camera  slinging  ban- 
dits. In  my  four  years  at  this 
school,  I  have  seen  my  frater- 
nity endure  one  of  the  lowest 
points  as  an  organization  and 
also  enjoy  a  strong  period  of 
growth.  As  past  President  of 
the  group,  I  have  also 
witnessed  and  endured  many 
dealings  with  our  administra- 
tion. 

The  way  I  interpret  our  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the 
troubles  they  feel  the  Lamt>- 
das  have  caused  this  school 
leads  me  to  one  conclusion. 
There  is  a  bias  opinion  which 
this  school's  administration 
holds  against  the  Lamt>da 
fraternity.  I  can  not  explain 
why  it  exists  but  I  am  sure 
that  it  does. 

As  a  group,  our  fraternity 
has  taken  the  view  that  very 
possibly  our  actions  in  the 
past  have  been  counter  pro- 
ductive to  the  campus.  We  put 
the  blame  on  our  shoulders 
and  ceased  from  pointing  the 
finger.  The  realization  came 
about  finally  that  this  is  a 
mutually  cooperative  school 
with  many  organizations  and 
all   must   abide   by   the   ad- 


ministratives  rules  and  the 
many  policies.  When  the  rules 
of  the  game,  though,  are  not 
fair  there  is  always  a  loser.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  rules  of 
the  game  are  set  heavily 
against  our  organization. 

If  the  rules  state  that  Jerry 
Roderick's  gang  members 
are  to  report  an  unregistered 
party  and  then  take  pictures 
of  the  evidence  then  it  would 
seem  obvious  that  every 
group  should  be  subject  to 
this.  I  guess  campus  security 
feels  that  the  Lambdas  are 
the  only  group  on  campus 
that  breaks  things  and  holds 
unregistered  parties.  I  know 
differently  and  I  have  a 
strange  feeling  that  security 
knows  differently.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  I  feel  campus 
security  should  be  running 
around  playing  "candid 
camera"  but  I  do  feel  that 
this  practice  should  be 
universal  if  indeed  it  is  going 
to  take  place. 

Another  bone  which  I  have 
to  pick  is  one  which  will 
amaze  me  for  years  to  come. 
The  fraternity  was  thrown  out 
of  West  Hall  two  years  ago  for 
it's  mistreatment  of  the 
building.  Two  things  bother 
me  about  this  administrative 
action.  The  first  is  that  I  have 
another  strange  feeling  that 
West  Hall  was  not  the  only 
building  on  the  hill  l)eing 
mistreated.  The  building 
itself  was  in  no  worse  a  condi- 
tion than  many  others  on  this 
campus. 

The  issue  of  West  Hall  is 
long  in  the  memories  of  the 
graduated  Lambdas  that  liv- 
ed there.  More  recently,  the 
housing  choice  for  the  Lamb- 
das this  past  year  is  the  se- 
cond problem  I  see.  Why  in 
the  world  would  any  ad- 
ministration put  a  fraternity 
that  had  been  kicked  out  of 
one  building  for 
"demolishing"    it,    into    a 


several  million  dollar  newlv 
renovated  complex,  that  the 
school  holds  as  its  pride  and 
joy  for  the  85-86  school  year' 
What  did  the  administration 
expect?  was  it  a  trial  basis 
decision?  to  give  the  Lamb- 
das a  chance  to  redecni 
themselves  and  their  destruc- 
tive tendencies?  I  think  not. 

The  administration  placed 
the  Lambdas  in  this  Cullen 
Complex  with  every  intention 
of  throwing  the  fraternity  out 
on  the  streets  again.  The 
building's  bathrooms  are  con- 
structed for  female  use  which 
to  me  seems  an  obvious  clue 
which  has  something  to  do 
with  next  year's  housing  pro- 
blems. This  remains  to  be 
seen.  What  also  remains  to  be 
seen  is  the  "good"  housing 
that  the  Lambdas  have  been 
guaranteed  for  next  year 
What  can  be  seen  presently 
though  is  that  the  blame  for 
incidents  which  happen  all 
over  this  campus,  day  in  and 
day  out,  have  once  again 
landed  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Lambda  fraternity.  A  very 
familiar  scene  indeed. 

The  things  I  have  mention- 
ed are  only  a  few  incidents 
but  they  sum  up  fairly  well' 
what  I  have  witnessed  in  my 
four  years  here.  The  Lamb- 
das have  t>een  caught  again 
and  punished  again  for  ac- 
tions that  are  not  isolated  on 
this  campus.  Blame  it  on  the 
so-called  "period  of  transi- 
tion," blame  it  on  whatever 
you  will,  but  the  bottom  line  is 
that  the  Lambdas  have  beer. 
jerked  around  once  again  by 
the  school's  administration. 

Granted,  the  Lambdas 
break  the  rules  —  but  when 
the  rules  of  the  game  are  set- 
heavily  against  you  it's  hard 
to  hide.  You  cannot  hide  in 
your  own  shadow  and  what 
makes  it  especially  difficult  is  i 
that  someone  else  is  already  | 
standing  there. 

Lee  Ogden  I 


'\,Ahe  regreening  of  the  earth.,. 
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—  What's  the  first  thing  that  comes  into  your  mind 
when  you  thinl<  about  Spring? 

—  You  don't  want  me  to  write  about  that. 

—  No,  well,  what  I  mean  is  what  embodies  the  Spr- 
ing for  you? 

—  That's  worse! 

Poetry,    of    course,    which    celebrates    the    re- 
greening  of  the  earth : 
in  Just 

spring     when     the     world     is     mud- 
luscious... 

and  eddieandbill  come 
running  from  marbles  and 
piracies  and  it's 
spring 

when  the  world  is  puddle-wonderful... 

and  bettyandisbel  come  dancing 

from  hop-scotch  and  jump-rope  and 

it's 

spring 

and... 

Awe  bleteth  after  lomb, 
Lhouth  after  calve  cu; 
Bulloc  sterteth,  bucke  verteth 
Muriesing  cuccu... 


...Aprill  with  his  shoures  soote 
The  droghte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  roote, 
And  bathed  every  veyne  in  swich  licour. 
Of  which  vertu  engendred  is  the  flour... 


What  is  all  this  juice  and  all  this  joy? 

A  strain  of  the  earth's  sween  being  in  the  beginn- 
ing 
In  Eden  garden. 


Poetry  which  acknowledges  the  pain  of  Spring : 


April  is  the  cruellest  month,  breeding 
Lilacs  out  of  the  dead  land,  mixing 
Memory  and  desire,  stirring 
Dull  roots  with  spring  rain. 


That  is  no  country  tor  old  men.  The  young 
In  one  another's  arms,  birds  in  the  trees 
—  Those  dying  generations  —  at  their  song.. 


The  green  catalpa  tree  has  turned 
All  white;  the  cherry  blooms  once  more. 
In  one  whole  year  I  haven't  learned 
A  blessed  thing  they  pay  you  for... 


I  have  not  learned  there  is  a  lie 

Love  shall  be  blonder,  slimmer,  younger; 

That  my  equivocating  eye 

Loves  only  by  my  body's  hunger. 


Yet,  finally: 


i  thank  you  God  for  most  this  amazing 
day :  for  the  leaping  greenly  spirits  of  trees 
and  a  blue  true  dream  of  sky;  and  for  everything 
which  is  natural  which  is  infinite  which  is  yes 


(now  the  ears  of  my  ears  awake  and 
now  the  eyes  of  my  eyes  are  opened) 


Bennett  Lamond 


ISSUE;  y^hat  does  Spring  mean  to  you? 
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Uan  Gerstenf  ield 
Rockville,  MD 
Graduating  Senior? 

"Sunshine,  flowers 
and  an  end  to  harsh 
winter." 


Shelley  Home 
Salisbury,  MD 
Senior 

"Birthdays,  friends, 
graduation  and  an  end 
to  a  great  four  years." 


Reihand  Ingram 
Washington,  D.C. 
Sophomore 

"Rain  and  Mud!' 


Christopher  Strong 
Chestertown,  MD 
Freshman 

"Unfortunately  it's 
got  its  negative  aspects 
too,  such  as  ac- 
cumulating  work,  the 
knowledge  that  the  ex- 
ams are  at  the  end  of  it. 
Don't  be  so  pessimistic, 
you  can  go  play  golf, 
fish  or  catch  rays." 


Kristin  Wetton 
Upper  Marlt>oro,  MD 
Freshman 

"Spring  is  a  much 
needed  change  from  the 
cold  of  winter.  It's  like  a 
growth  in  a  way:  it 
gives  the  feeling  you  can 
do  things  you  wouldn't 
do  normally." 


by  Helene  Gallet 


Baseball  addicts  everywhere  are  rejoicing 


As  almost  any  twenty  year  old  male  will  admit, 
spring  is  the  time  when  a  young  man's  fancies  turn 
to  love.  As  for  me,  well  I'm  just  a  little  different. 
While  my  friends'  loves  center  around  the  fairer 
sex,  I  generally  reserve  the  faU  for  that.  I  save  the 
spring  for  something  a  little  more  special. 

The  warmth  of  April  excites  my  friends  because 
they  get  to  see  their  first  glimpses  of  leg  and 
cleavage  in  over  five  months.  I  am  lured  by 
something  different  —  baseball.  It's  that  time  of 
year!  Girls  may  come  and  go,  but  a  good  ball  game 
you  can  take  you  mother  to  see. 

America's  pastime  is  back  from  its  winter  hiber- 
nation, and  baseball  addicts  everywhere  are  rejoic- 
ing. But  what,  many  may  ask,  is  so  damn  great 
about  baseball?  My  answer  to  them  is:  "I  don't 
know!"  And  the  truth  is,  I  don't. 

Baseball  is  a  fairly  boring  sport  played  by  the 
laziest  group  of  athletes  ever  seen.  Babe  Ruth,  most 
likely  the  game's  greatest  performer,  was  an  obese 


"Girls  may  come  and  go,  but  a  good 
ballgame  you  can  take  your  mother 
to  see." 


drunkard  w  lo  didn't  look  graceful  enough  to  swat  a 
fly.  The  game  itself  can,  at  times,  move  at  an 
ungodly  slow  pace.  Yet,  these  things  that  are  called 
faults  just  may  be  the  game's  strengths. 

The  sport  is  slow,  but  that  gives  it  a  somewhat  in- 
tellectual quaUty.  A  true  baseball  addict  will  sit  in 
his  seat  and  run  statistics  and  strategies  through 
his  head,  while  the  action  is  happening.  In  a  fast 
paced  game  like  basketball  that  is  impossible. 

As  for  the  athletes'  laziness,  not  only  is  it 
forgivable,  but  actually  laudable.  How  many  people 
do  you  know  make  tremendous  amounts  of  money 


for  sitting  around,  chewing  tobacco,  and  having 
fun?  If  that  is  not  praiseworthy  then  nothing  is. 

But,  the  real  beauty  of  baseball  is  in  the  length  of 
its  season.  The  game  starts  in  April  and  ends  in  Oc- 
tober. In  between  the  spring  start  and  the  fall  end,  a 
day  rarely  goes  by  when  at  least  one  game  isn't 
played.  The  penant  chase  is  a  soap-opera  that  cap- 
tivates the  nation,  and  diverts  weary  minds  from  a 
scary  world. 

During  the  baseball  season  Libya's  famed  Col- 
onel could  just  as  well  be  Khadaffi  Duck,  because 
Orioles  and  Yankees,  and  Phillies  and  Dodgers  are 
all  that  counts.  We  live  and  die  with  baseball,  but  in 
the  end  no  one  gets  hurt,  and  there  is  always  next 
year. 

Even  if  you  live  in  Cleveland . 


by  JackGilden 
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Ferlinghetti:  Speaking  his  mind  on  poetry  and  life 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  is 
an  interview  conducted  with 
Lawrence  Ferlinghetti,  at  about  fifty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Ferlinghetti 
was  interviewed  by  Neil  Rifkind. 

Q.  What  is  your  advice  to  aspiring 
writers  at  Washington  College;  how 
should  they  spend  their  time? 

A:  At  the  typewriter.  While  they're 
goiny  to  college,  on  account  of  all 
their  other  work  they  couldn't  do  it, 
but  they  should  spend  several  hours  a 
day  at  the  typewriter  if  they  want  to 
be  writers.  You  are  only  a  writer 
when  you  are  writing. 

Q:  How  did  the  City  Lights  Bookstore 
become  a  successful  publishing 
house? 

A:  Well  it's  both,  some  years  the 
book.storc  supports  the  publishing, 
and  other  years  the  publishing  sup- 
ports the  bookstore.  I  don't  unders- 
tand why  more  bookstores  aren't 
publishers  in  this  country.  In  Europe 
it's  quite  often  the  case  that  a  big 
publisher  will  start  as  a  bookstore.  I 
believe  that  was  the  case  with 
Haehete  in  Paris  and  Ritzoli  in  Italy. 
It's  a  perfectly  logical  connection 
because  the  bookstore  publicizes  the 
publishing  and  the  publishing  com- 
pany publicizes  the  bookstore. 

Q:  On  the  Beat  Movement  in  poetry, 
how  successful  do  you  think  the  move- 
ment to  bring  poetry  t>ack  to  the 
streets  has  been? 

A:  Considering  that  print  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  obsolete  medium  I  think 
it  did  very  well  as  a  rear-guard  action 
before  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  was  completely  brainwashed 
by  television. 


lAoIo  by  J  M.  Fragoi 


"...like  a  living  questionmark/into 
the/great  gramaphone/of  puzzling 
existence/with  its  wonderous  hollow 
horn/which  always  seems/just  about 
to  spout  forth/some  Victourious 
answer/to  everything,"  Ferlinghetti 
reads  from  his  own  poetry  in  Norman 
James  Theatre  to  a  capacity  crowd. 


Q:  Do  you  find  it  ironic  that  your 
reading  was  held  the  same  night  and 
across  the  street  from  a  Christian 
rock  concert? 

A:  That  Christian  rock  concert  is 
part  of  militant  Christianity;  onward 
Christian  soldiers!  Even  the  Pope 
said  last  week  that  violence  was  ex- 
cusable and  permissable  if  non- 
violence wouldn't  work  to  change 
anything.  So  onward  Christian 
soldiers,  boom,  boom,  boom. 


Q:  A  few  of  your  poems  make 
references  to  Charlie  Chaplin.  Would 
you  describe  yourself  as  "like  a  little 
Charlie  Chaplin  man?" 

A:  That's  why  City  Lights  bookstore 
is  named  City  Lights,  because  it  was 
named  after  the  Chaplin  movie. 
Charlie  Chaplin's  little  man  with  a 
cane  and  a  derby  is  really  a  mythic 
symbol  in  America.  That's  why  it's 
still  such  a  potent  symbol  still 
representing  the  free  man,  the  free  in- 
dividual, the  free  woman,  or  the  tree 
little  man,  or  the  free  little  woman 
against  the  world,  against  the 
monsterous  state,  and  the  monsterous 
industrial  society  which  is  intent  on 
crushing  him  and  eroding  or  destroy- 
ing the  subjective  in  him. 

The  subjective  in  everybody  is  con- 
stantly being  killed  by  modern 
materialist  society  and  the  biggest 
absurdity  of  all  is  the  IBM  corpora- 
tion using  the  Charlie  Chaplin  image 
to  advertise  its  computers.  What  they 
are  trying  to  do  is  humanize  this  in- 
human instrument,  to  make  people 
think  that  it's  a  human  instrument, 
but  it's  just  a  cold  piece  of  hardware. 

It's  obviously  such  a  travesty  of 
Chaplin  to  use  him  and  I'm  sure  if 
Chaplin  were  alive  he  would  protest 
the  use  of  his  image  in  such  a  manner. 

Q:  A  good  deal  of  your  poetry  and 
writing  in  general  has  philosophical 
implications.  Is  this  a  conscious  at- 
tempt to  express  a  philosophy? 

A:  There  aren't  any  philosophers  in 
this  country  except  dogs.  So  who  is  go- 
ing to  do  it  if  the  poets  and  the  dogs 
don't  do  it?  Cats  aren't  philosophers. 
Cats  are  on  some  weird  plane  now, 
they  took  too  much  LSD  five  million 


years  ago  and  the  cats  are  all  in  some 
weird  space,  a  much  different  level  of 
consciousness  than  humans  and  a 
much  different  consciousness  than 
dogs.  Dogs  are  the  true  observers  of 
the  world.  My  dog  poem  sees  the 
politicians  and  the  world  with  a  really 
realistic  eye,  the  hard  eye  of  a  dog, 
the  comic  eye  of  a  dog,  whereas  the 
poet  has  to  perform  the  function  of  a 
philosopher  in  this  society  because 
Socrates  isn't  around. 

Q :  How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  you 
gave  a  reading  in  the  movie  Last 
Waltz? 

A:  Several  poets  were  asked  to  per- 
form at  the  intermission  of  that  movie 
between  the  two  sets  of  "The  Band," 
but  none  of  them  was  careful  to  stay 
on  mike  so  that  whatever  they  read  or 
said  wasn't  recorded  well  enough.  11 
was  inaudible,  so  I  was  the  only  one.  I 
was  very  careful  to  stay  on  mike; 
that's  really  important  and  1  realized 
it  was  a  big  chance,  as  a  consequence 
I  recited  my  parody  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer. ..and  it's  my  two  minutes  of 
national  glory. 

Q:  What  are  you  working  on  now? 

A:  I'm  working  on  getting  to 
Baltimore  so  I  can  go  see  my  brother. 
I'm  not  working  on  anything  right 
now.  I'm  not  a  writer  at  the  moment 
because  I'm  riding  in  a  car  so  I'm  not 
a  writer,  I'm  a  rider,  r-i-d-e-r,  so  I'm 
working  at  being  a  rider  and  I'd  much 
rather  be  riding  a  horse.  But  if  I  were 
writing  a  horse,  w-r-i-t-i-n-g,  I  would 
probably  be  somewhere  on  the  tail 
right  now.  I'd  be  writing  the  tail  part, 
thereby  hangs  a  tail,  rather  than 
pooping  out  the  horse  potatoes  of 
reality.  That  comes  next. 


:in 


Lambda's  on 
suspension 

The  Lambda  Pi  Deltas  are 
now  on  "infinite  definite 
suspension"  for  hosting  an 
unregistered,  unauthorized 
party  last  week,  in  their 
chapter  room.  As  a  result,  the 
Lambdas  may  not  host  social 
events;  they  may  not  par- 
ticipate in  any  activities,  and 
they  tentatively  will  not  be 
given  housing  in  CuUen  next 
year,  according  to  Dean 
Maureen  Mclntire. 

The  fraternity  was  already 
on  social  probation  for 
violating  Rush  regulations 
and  hosting  an  unregistered 
party  in  their  chapter  room 
last  semester.  Dean  Macln- 


briei; 


tire  stated  "we  (the  student 
deahs)  will  consider  an  ap- 
peal from  the  terms  of  the 
suspension  no  earlier  than 
fall  semester." 


New  chairman 


At  the  Monday  evening 
faculty  meeting.  President 
Cater  announced  that  Dr. 
Patricia  Home  has  been  nam- 
ed Chairman  of  the  Sociology 
Department.  She  will  be  fill- 
ing the  position  vacated  by 
Dr.  Margaret  Horsley  who 
will  retire  this  spring. 

Cater  also  announced  that 
Dr.  Joachim  Scholz,  Dr. 
Peter  Tapke,  and  Dr.  Donald 
Munson,  have  been  granted 
sabbatical  leaves  for  the  1987 
spring  semester. 


snotes  from  the  kitchen 


by  Darrell  Jester 
I  hope  that  everyone  en- 
joyed the  1950's  dinner  that 
the  W.C.D.S.  featured  on 
Wednesday,  April  9th.  I  hope 
everyone  enjoyed  the  food 
and  had  a  good  time  enjoying 
the  music  on  the  juke  box  and 
watching  the  movie 
"Grease"  on  television. 

Next  Wednesday,  April 
16th,  the  W.C.D.S.  will  be 
featuring  a  Russian  Dinner. 
The  menu  that  evening  will 
feature:  Borsch  soup,  Boeuf 
Stroganoff,  Duck  with  stewed 
Cabbage,  Baked  Cod  with 
Tomato  Marinade,  Buttered 
Noodles,  Roasted  Carrots. 
Fresh  Squash  with  Cheese, 
Salad  Bar  featuring  Ukranian 


Potato  Salad  and  Pumper- 
nickel Bread.  Homemade 
Chocolate  Torte  Cake  and 
mazurkas  with  lemon  icing 
will  be  served  tor  dessert. 

Congratulations  are  in 
order  for  Mr.  Willis  Stanley. 
Willis,  who  has  worked  for  the 
W.C.D.S.  tor  over  ten  years 
was  honored  Wednesday  as 
the  W.C.D.S.  Employee  of  the 
Month  for  April.  Willis  was 
awarded  as  a  result  of  a  vote 
taken  by  the  management 
staff  of  the  W.C.D.S.  We  con- 
gratulate Willis  on  being 
selected  Employee  of  the 
Month  and  would  like  to  thank 
him  tor  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  he  has  given  to  the 
Dining  Service. 
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Stop  in  the  Bookstore! 
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fine  arts 


WC  presents  "The  Threepenny  Opera" 


photo  b}  S.ir^h  E  Letaw 

Seniors  Bill  Hewett  (left)  and  Claire  Batthany  work  on  the  elaborate  set 
of  Threepenny  opera  which  will  be  performed  four  times  beginning  this 
Thursday. 


Journalist  visits 

One  of  the  country's  most 
distinguished  journalists, 
Nan  Robertson  of  the  New 
York  Times,  will  be  at 
Washington  College  next 
week  conducting  workshops 
with  student  journalists, 
visiting  classes,  socializing 
with  students  and  faculty, 
and  giving  public  lectures. 
Her  week-long  stay  is  spon- 


sored by  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation. 

Winner  of  the  1983  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  her  article  on  Toxic 
Shock  Syndrome  and  reci- 
pient of  numerous  jour- 
nalistic awards,  Robertson 
gained  a  broad  background  of 
interests  and  experiences 
during  her  more  than  30  years 
with  The  Times.  She  served 
as  national  correspondent  in 
Washington,  D.C.  from  1963  to 


HAIR  PORT 

KENT  PLAZA 

Family  Haircutters 
and  Styling 


No  Appointment 
Necessary 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

MON.,THURS.ANOFRI. 

OPEN  TIL  7:00  P.M. 


THIS  WEEK'S  MOVIE! 

REVOLT  OF  JOB 

Norman  James  Theater 

7:00  p.m. 

Fri.,  Sun.,  Mon. 


Students  $1.00 


by  David  Healey 

"It's  a  lot  of  fun,  the  music 
is  fabulous.  It  has  a  great  deal 
of  literary  interest,  for  Brecht 
is  one  of  the  all-time  theatre 
greats."  This  is  how  stage 
manager  Doug  Rose  describ- 
ed The  Threepenny  Opera, 
which  will  be  performed  next 
week  here  at  Washington  Col- 
lege. 

The  Threepenny  Opera  was 
created  by  the  dramatist  Ber- 
tol  Brecht  and  the  composer 
Kurt  Weill.  "It's  a  musical," 
explained  director  Rick 
Davis.  "There's  a  lot  of 
singing,  which  Kathy  Mills 
has  been  directing.  There's 
also  a  combo,  which  is  a  six  or 
seven  piece  band,  that  plays 
with  the  show." 

He  added,  "It's  great 
music.  Kurt  Weill  is  one  of  the 
great  20th  century  com- 
posers. He's  only  been 
rediscovered  in  the  last  twen- 
ty years."  Davis  continued, 
"It  was  written  in  1928,  but 
has  a  lot  to  say  to  modern  au- 
diences;  it's  about 
materialism,  greed,  and  so 
forth.  However,  it  is  told  in  a 
humorous  and  lighthearted 
way,  using  satire." 

Nancy  Gillio,  who  will  be 
playing  Polly,  described  her 
participation  in  the  produc- 
tion as,  "Frightening.  It's  ex- 


=  upcoming  events  = 

1972,  covering  the  White 
House  and  Congress. 

From  1972  to  1975,  she 
worked  as  a  Paris  correspon- 
dent, and  she  covered 
Turkey's  invasion  of  Cyprus 
in  1974.  Currently,  she  is  a 
general  assignment  reporter 
for  the  Culture  Department. 

Her  pubUc  lecture  on  "My 
Life,  Their  Times:  Making  it 
in  Journalism  as  a  Woman," 
will  be  on  Tuesday,  April  15, 
at  8:00  p.m.  in  Norman 
James  Theatre. 

Art  Stiow 


Washington  College  will 
host  an  exhibition  of  works  on 
paper  from  the  Maryland  Art 
Place  through  Sunday,  April 
20.  The  show,  called  "See- 
ing/Thinking/Feeling"  is  an 
illustration  of  the  creative 
process  by  various  Maryland 
artists.  The  show  can  be  view- 
ed in  Tawes  Gallery  of  the 
Gibson  Fine  Arts  Center  bet- 
ween 3:i  J  p.m.  and  5:00  p.m., 
Tuesday  s  through  Thursdays, 
and  during  public  per- 
formances in  Tawes. 


citing,  though.  This  is  my 
first  theatrical  production  in 
which  I  have  a  speaking 
part."  Describing  her 
preparation  for  the  songs  she 
will  be  singing,  Gillio  said, 
"First  I  read  the  songs  to 
know  what  was  going  on  in 
them.  I  just  got  the  words  in 
my  mind  so  I  knew  what  was 
being  said,  and  then  I  went 
over  them."  The  cast  has 
been  working  on  the  produc- 
tion since  February  5th  and 
Gillio  expressed  the  general 
feeling  of  the  cast  when  she 
said,  "It's  very  draining." 

The  production  is  a  joint  ef- 
fort by  the  College  Drama 
and  Music  departments,  and 
the  Actors  Community 
Theatre  of  Chestertown.  Fun- 
ding for  the  production  is  pro- 
vided in  part  by  the  Kent 
County  Arts  Council.  Davis 
commented,  "This  is  the  first 
time  in  recent  history  that  all 
three  groups  have  worked 
together.  Last  year  we  work- 
ed with  the  music  department 
on  a  production,  and  it  work- 
ed so  well  that  we  decided  to 
try  it  three  ways." 

The  cast  includes 
Washington  College  students: 
Vincent  Hynson,  Bill  Hewett, 
Steve  Mumford,  Skip  Mid- 
dleton,  Andy  Cameron,  Chas 


Foster,  Mike  Sell,  Charles 
Wilcox,  Don  Diefendorf.  Joe 
Maggio.  Mike  Denworth.  Cin- 
dy Curley,  Susan  Kolls.  Nan- 
cy Gillio,  Claire  Batthany, 
Kate  Bennet,  Gina  Bradeii, 
Ann  Jackman,  and  ZoeLynne 
Weil.  College  alumni  include: 
John  McDanolds,  Diane  D'A- 
quino,  Karen  Eske. 

Rod  Hickey  is  lighting 
designer  and  technical  direc- 
tor, and  Doug  Rose  is  the 
stage  manager.  Both 
graduated  from  the  college  in 
December.  The  director  is 
Rick  Davis,  Kathy  Mills  is 
music  director,  Jason  Rubin 
arranges  set  design,  and 
Vince  Raimond  is  the  pro- 
ducer. 

The  Threepenny  Opera  will 
be  presented  Thursday,  April 
17  and  Friday,  April  18.  at 
8:00  p.m.;  Saturday,  April  19, 
at  8:30  p.m.;  and  on  Sunday, 
April  20,  for  a  2:00  p.m. 
matinee.  All  shows  will  be 
held  in  Tawes  Theatre, 
Washington  College. 

Tickets  are  $6.00  for  adults 
and  $3.00  for  children.  Admis- 
sion is  free  to  Washington  Col- 
lege students.  Tickets  are 
available  at  Creative 
Cookery,  The  Singletree,  The 
Market,  or  by  calling  778- 
1100. 


Early  music 

Washington  College's  Early 
Music  Consort  will  perform 
on  Sunday,  April  13,  at  4:00 
p.m.  in  the  James  Theatre  of 
WilUam  Smith  Hall  on  the 
Chestertown  campus.  Admis- 
sion is  free.  The  concert 
features  works  composed  in 
the  late  renaissance  and  ear- 
ly baroque  periods.  Among 
,  the  composers  represented 
are  Victoria,  Monteverdi,  de 
Sermisy,  Schein,  and 
Frescobaldi. 

The  Early  Music  In- 
strumental and  Vocal  Consort 
is  directed  by  Amzie  Parcell 
and  Garry  Clarke.  Perform- 
ing are  Mary  DeMoss,  Susan 
DePasquale,  Jan  Hartley, 
Molly  McMahon,  Tim  Rohs, 
Marilee  Schumann,  Luke 
Short,  Alison  Shorter,  Laura 
Brown,  Nancy  Gillio,  Betsy 
Mulford,  Cindy  Curley, 
Kathleen  Bennett,  Cecilia 
Kosenkranius,  Ruth  David- 
son, Rick  Davis,  Edward  Fit- 
zgerald, Don  Diefendorf,  and 
John  MacDanolds. 


778-0255 


AUTHORIZED 

tiuasarm 

DEALER 


FRIENDLY  VIDEO 

Video  Rentals  Cf  Sales 


Across  From  Scheeler  Airport 
Rt  213,  North  Side  Plaza 


Rt.4.  Box650A 
Chestertown.  MD  21620 


Islam  culture 

Three  experts  on  Islam  and 
the  Muslim  culture  will  share 
their  perspectives  at  a  one- 
day  conference  at 
Washington  College  in 
Chestertown  on  Thursday, 
April  17.  Sponsored  jointly  by 
the  college's  Continuing 
Education  program  and  The 
American  University's 
American  Institute  for 
Islamic  Affairs,  the  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  the 
Sophie  Kerr  Room  of  Miller 
Library,  beginning  at  9:00 
a.m. 

Former  Ambassador  to 
Egypt  Luke  Battle,  former 
World  Bank  Loan  Officer  for 
Morocco  Dr.  Davy  McCall, 
the  Associate  Curator  for  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  Collec- 
tions at  Washington's  Textile 
Museum,  Carol  Bier,  will  be 
the  conference  speakers. 

Bier,  a  faculty  member  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, has  published  widely  in 
fields  of  Near  Eastern  art  and 
archaeology,  and  has  con- 
ducted archaeological 
research  in  Egypt,  Iran, 
Israel.  Jordan,  Lebanon, 
Syria,  and  Turkey. 

Registration  for  the  pro- 
gram is  limited  to  48  par- 
ticipants. For  further  in- 
formation and  to  register, 
contact  Ann  Wilmer  Hoon,  Of- 
fice of  Continuing  Education, 
Washington  College,  Chester- 
town,  MD  21620,  (301)  778- 
2800,  ext.  207. 
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Retreat  back  to  nature 
at  Remington  farms 


features 


by  John  Buettner 
Peering  out  at  an 
anonymous  state  forest  from 
behind  safety  glass  as  we 
speed  down  the  highway 
enclosed  in  an  air  conditioned 
automobile  is  close  enough  to 
the  wilderness  for 
most  of  us.  Busy  schedules, 
too  little  time  and  the  man- 
made  environment  that  sur- 
rounds us  for  most  of  our  lives 
prevent  the  average  inhabi- 
tant of  modern  society  from 
reaching  the  remaining  stret- 
ches of  wilderness  that  are 
out  over  the  horizon 
somewhere.  We  are  more 
often  than  not  content  to  con- 
fine periodic  notions  of 
backwoods  escapism  to  the 
privacy  of  the  slick  and 
glossy  photos  in  National 
GeoHraphic. 

Yet  the  modern  world  does 
not  have  to  prevent  the 
masses  of  Wild  Kingdom 
viewers  and  National 
Geoi;raphic  subscribers  from 
experiencing  the  natural 
world  Especially  not  a 
Washington  College  student 
close  to  so  many  eco-systems 
of  dazzling  complexity.  Kent 
county  is  a  place  where  the 
would  be  roadside  naturalists 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  out 
of  the  driver's  seat  and 
stretch  their  legs. 

Eight  miles  down  route  20 
from  Chestertown  there  is  a 
way  to  satisfy  the  desire  to 
surround  yourself  with  acres 
upon  acres  of  woods,  ponds 
and  grassy  marshland. 
There's  no  noise,  no  people, 
no  irate  shotgun  toting  pro- 
perty owners  and  best  of  all, 
no  charge.  This  wonderful 
balm  for  the  frazzled  minds  of 
modern,  and  college,  society 


Fri.  11 


is,  of  course,  the  Remington 
Farms  wildlife  preserve. 

The  name  Remington 
comes  from  Remington  Arms 
Corporation.  If  that  strikes 
you  as  a  little  strange  that's 
because  it  is.  The  creatures  of 
Remington  Farms  aren't  be- 
ing preserved  merely  out  of 
human  goodness,  after  all. 
They're  preserved  by  and 
large  for  the  sporting  life  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  at 
Remington  Corp.  In  a  manner 
reminiscent  of  the  royal  hun- 
ting grounds  of  medieval 
Europe,  exclusive  hunting 
parties  of  Remington  bigwigs 
and  their  associates  traipse 
the  brush  of  this  chunk  of 
Kent  County  land  and  hunt 
the  plentiful  game  to  their 
hearts  desire.  They've  got  to 
test  the  new  shotgun 
somewhere,  after  all. 

But  the  executives  at  Rem- 
ington Corp.  spend  most  of 
their  time  in  three  piece  suits, 
though.  And  most  of  the  time 
the  wildlife  at  Remington 
farms  rests  easy  in  what 
amounts  to  their  own  little 
fiefdom.  During  the  day 
the  grounds  and  the  creatures 
of  Remington  farms  are  open 
to  the  public  for  most  legal 
purposes  with  everything 
from  bird  watching  to  general 
introspection  being  a  viable 
option. 

In  but  a  ten  minute  drive  or, 
for  the  more  physically  in- 
clined, a  half  hour  bike  ride, 
one  can  tour  the  winding  road 
that  twists  its  way  through 
the  property.  By  car,  bicycle 
or  toot  access  is  gained  to 
multitudes  of  unusually 
placid  waterfowl.  One  finds 
ducks  year  round  and  the  old 

campus  calendar= 


Mon.  14 


7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series,  The  7:00    p.m.     Psychology 

Revolt    of    Job,.    Norman  Department,     "New     Direc- 

James  Theatre  tions  in  Medical  Psychology" 

9:30    p.m:     SGA     Band,  by   Kevin   RUey   of   Temple 

Junior     Cline     and     the  University,     Sophie    Kerr 

Recliners,  Coffee  House  Room 


Sat.  12 


Tues.  15 


4:00  p.m.:  Music  Depart- 
ment, Early  Music  Consort, 
Norman  James  Theatre 

4:00  p.m.:  President's 
Forum  with  Eleanor  Carey. 
Hynson  Lounge  ' 

9:30  p.m.:  Phi  Sigma 
Ladies  Night,  East  Hall 


photo  by  J.  M.  h'ro}ioi 

THE  FLOODED  FOREST  at  Remington  Farms  is  a  watery  graveyard  for  the  great  trees  that  once  grew  there. 


Eastern  shore  standby  — 
Canadian  geese  —  in  the  fall 
and  winter  throughout  the 
vast  marshland  that  is 
characteristic  of  Remington 
Farms. 

One  of  the  most  impressive 
sights  at  Remington  Farms  is 
without  a  doubt  the  flooded 
forest  —  a  low-lying  expanse 
of  the  ghostly  remains  of  a 
once  great  deciduous  forest 
that  existed  before  the  trees 
suddenly  found  their  root 
systems  under  several  feet  of 
water.  The  rotting  trunks 
stand  skeleton-like  and 
solitary  amidst  the  shallow 
water  that  drowned  them. 

In  the  flooded  forest 
alongside  the  ducks  and  geese 
are  readily  visible  ospreys  and 
acquatic  turtles,  which 
cohabitate  with  the  fish.  Two 
dilapidated  observation 
towers  that  stand  in  the  midst 
of  the  marsh  serve  as  a 
nesting   spot   for   the   ospreys 


whose  nests  cover  the  awn- 
ings above  the  mid-air  plat- 
forms. These  birds  seemed 
huge  —  similar  almost  to  my 
conception  of  the  legendary 
Thunderbird  —  and  did  not 
bode  well  with  my  suburban 
idea  of  what  a  bird  should  be. 

Remington  Farms  contains 
myriads  of  other  examples  of 
wildlife.  Deer,  fox,  squirrels 
and  racoons  tread  the  dry 
areas  while  blue  gills,  perch 
and  carp  swim  beneath  the 
surface  of  its  ponds  and 
streams.  Licensed  fishing  is 
permitted  only  in  St.  Paul's 
Creek,  however,  and  serious 
anglers  will  have  to  rely  on 
their  imaginations  if  they 
have  a  burning  desire  to  find 
out  what  it's  like. 

The  old  Romantics  asserted 
that  nature  nourishes  the  im- 
agination like  nothing  else. 
And  for  Washington  College 
students,  this  nourishment 
often  takes  the  form  of  Rem- 


ington Farms.  Writers  look 
for  quiet  and  that  elusive 
state  of  mind  which  is  called 
"inspiration"  have,  over  the 
years,  found  this  preserve  in- 
valuable. 

Of  course  one  doesn't  have 
to  be  seeking  a  state  of  mind 
to  point  themselves  down 
route  20  toward  this  refuge. 
Remington  Farms  serves 
those  looking  to  escape  a 
state  of  mind  as  well.  On  a 
hectic  day  after  classes  or  a 
failed  bluebook,  people  often 
want  to  hop  in  the  car  and  go 
somewhere.  Remington 
Farms  is  a  recommended 
destination.  Said  Junior  Tony 
Silvia,  "I  just  love  to  drive 
through  Remington  Farms 
while  listening  to  Led  Zep- 
pelin's Physical  Graffiti." 
The  next  time  the  need  for  a 
little  nature  strikes  you, 
remember  Remington 
Farms.  And  don't  forget  your 
Led  Zeppelin  tapes. 


Thurs,  17 


8:00  p.m.  Woodrow  Wilson 
Fellow  Lecture  "My  Life, 
their  Times;  Making  it  in 
Journalism  as  a  Woman"  by 
Nan  Robertson,  Norman 
James  Theatre 


6:30  p.m.:  Performance 
Preview  Talk,  Erika  Salloch 
on  Threepenny  Opera, 
O'Neill  Literary  House 

8:00  p.m.:  Lecture  Series, 
"Aid,  Trade,  and  Third  World 
Debt:  The  States  for 
America"  by  Marjorie  Sheen. 
World  Bank,  Sophie  Ken- 
Room. 

8:00  p.m.:  Music  and 
Drama  Department  and  Ac- 
tors Community  Theatre  pre- 
sent the  Threepenny  Opera 
by  Kurt  Weill  and  Bertolt 
Brecht,  Tawes  Theatre. 


Larrimore's  Store 

Serving  breakfast 
subs  and  sandwiches 
Dinner  Platters:     Shrimp 
ki„„«t«u.,n  Chicken 

Kingstown  <->,.,  1.1 

778-6022  Chicken  Nuggets 


FOR  RENT:  a  sunny  one  bedroom 
apartment  on  third  floor  in  Victorian 
house  adjacent  to  campus.  LR.  Kit- 
chen, bathroom,  &  dining  area. 
Perfect  for  college  student  seeking 
peace  and  quiet  for  study.  S225/month. 
Available  June  1st  or  late  August.  Call 
l-«23-&469  collect. 

PERSONALS 

M.H-  —  Happy  Belated  Birthday! 
Happy  Birthday  —  Bruce.  A  Friend 
Kelly  —  were  you  drunk  that  night 
or  what ' 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

Enjoy  Waterfront  Dining 
Located  at  the  foot  of  Cannon  Street 

Chestertown,  Md. 

(301)778-3566 


THE  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE 

BOOKSTORE 

will  be  open 

SATURDAYS 

10-2 

APRIL12THR0UGH  MAY  17 
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Men's  tennis  moves  closer  to  MAC  team  playoffs 


by  Fred  Wyman 

Aspiring  for  a  national 
ranking,  the  Washington  Col- 
lege men's  tennis  team  chalk- 
ed up  three  more  victories 
this  week,  boosting  their 
season  record  to  14-2.  The 
Sho'men  buried  Ursinus  Col- 
lege 9-0,  destroyed  St.  Mary's 
College  by  the  same  score 
and  then  blanked  Division  II, 
University  of  Maryland- 
Baltimore  County,  9-0. 

WC's  victory  over  Middle 
Atlantic  Conference  foe  Ur- 
sinus College  moved  the 
Shoremen  one  match  closer 
to  the  MAC  team  playoffs. 
The  Shore  netters  can  clinch 
a  berth  in  the  conference 
playoffs  by  defeating  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Saturday 
in  Baltimore. 

All  eight  players  con- 
tributed to  the  Shoremen's 
triumph  over  Ursinus.  The 
singles  competition  was  over 
in  less  than  an  hour  as  Alejan- 
dro Hernandez,  Tim  Gray, 
Enrique  Leal,  Claudio  Gon- 
zalez,   David    Marshall    and 


Ross  Coleman  won  convinc- 
ingly in  straight  sets. 

In  doubles,  Hernandez  and 
Leal  posted  their  12th  straight 
win  by  pounding  Dervishian 
and  Coles  6-1,  6-1.  Gray  and 
Coleman  got  back  on  the  win- 
ning track  by  downing  Brigg 
Backer  and  Ted  Clair  6-2,  6-2 
and  Conor  Egan  and  Bill 
Shaw,  substituting  for  Mar- 
shalla  nd  Gonzalez,  had  little 
difficulty  disposing  of  Aldefer 
and  Bryan  Pollack  6-2,  6-0. . 

St.  Mary's  College  gave  the 
powerful  Shoremen  even  less 
opposition  than  Ursinus  as 
the  Saints  were  only  able  to 
win  a  mere  3  games  the  entire 
match.  The  victory  was  WC's 
13th  of  the  season. 

Once  again  all  of 
Washington's  players  posted 
wins.  David  Marshall  was  the 
only  player  to  drop  a  game  in 
singles  as  Alejandro  Her- 
nandez, Enrique  Leal, 
Claudio  Gonzalez,  Ross  Col- 
eman and  Conor  Egan 
registered  6-0,  6-0  shutouts.  It 


was  more  of  the  same  in 
doubles  as  Hernandez  and 
Leal  won  6-0,  6-0  while  Tim 
Gray  and  Rose  Coleman 
coasted  6-0,  6-1.  Bill  Shaw  and 
Conor  Egan  notched  their  se- 
cond straight  victory  by  whip- 
ping Tim  Holt  and  Bill  Holm 
6-1,6-0. 

Despite  playing  without 
their  #1  singles  player,  Ale- 
jandro Hernandez,  the 
Shoremen  whipped  UMBC  in 
Baltimore,  Monday.  Tim 
Gray,  playing  up  at  #1,  trip- 
ped Keith  Puryear  7-5,  6-3. 
Enrique  Leal  had  little  trou- 
ble stopping  Tony  Bedwine  6- 
2,  6-1.  David  Marshall 
defeated  Joh  Kim  6-1,  6-3. 
Claudio  Gonzalez  trimmed 
Jeff  SchuUer  6-2,  6-4  and  Ross 
Coleman  won  his  14th  victory 
of  the  season  by  defeating 
Craig  Mooney  6-0,  6-1.  Conor 
Egan  also  remained 
undefeated  by  downing  Frank 
Zari  6-0,  6-2.  WC  went  on  to 
sweep  all  three  doubles  mat- 
ches to  complete  the  shutout. 


-    WC  Softball  sinks  Shenandoah 


photo  by  David  Kally 

Sho'men  netter  Henry  Leal  musters  all  of  his  strength  to  smash  one  back 
toward  a  Swarthmore  opponent.  Leal  and  his  teammates  lost  Wednes- 
day to  Swarthmore,  Division  III  defending  national  champs. 


J.C.Dodd 
Dist  Co. 

Easton,  Maryland 


by  Stephanie  Milton 
Washington  College's  soft- 
ball  team  took  its  first  victory 
last  Saturday,  April  5,  the  se- 
cond game  of  a  doubleheader 
against  Shenandoah  College. 

The  first  game  ended  in  a 
disappointing  9-8  decision 
which  can  be  attributed  to  a 
slow  start  on  the  part  of  WC. 
Coach  Guinan  stated,  "It  was 
a  Murphy's  Law'  day  in  the 
first  game.  Anything  that 
could  go  wrong  did.  But  once 
we   gained   our   momentum. 


we  dominated." 

In  the  second  game,  it  was 
all  WC  with  a  score  of  23-1. 
Pitcher  Erika  Swartzkopf 
gave  up  only  three  hits  in  five 
innings  and  WC  placed  15  hits 
in  4 '2  innings.  The  10-run  rule 
ended  the  slaughter  in  the  top 
of  the  5th  inning. 

Defensively,  WC  had  an  im- 
pressive day.  Shortstop  Chris 
Pheeny  was  responsible  for 
three  outs  and  three  assists, 
including  a  double  play  with  a 
fake  throw  to  first  which  fore- 


/>fe  yardsHc^ 


FULL  LINE  OF 

FABRICS.  PATTERNS,  NCnONS 

KNIT'HNG  WOOL  It  ACCESSORIES 


325  High  street 

Chestertown,  Md.  21620 

778-0049 


ed  a  run-down  situation  bet- 
ween second  and  third. 

Chris  Fischer,  on  second 
base,  snared  a  grounder  and 
threw  dramatically  to  first 
from  her  knees  for  the  first 
out  in  the  final  inning.  Erika 
Swartzkopf,  in  a  virtual  ins- 
tant replay,  also  threw  from 
her  knees  from  the  pitcher's 
mound  for  the  second 
elimination.  The  third  out 
resulted  when  centerfielder 
Lisa  Chasanov  picked  up  a 
bouncer  and  threw  to  Linda 
Anders  at  home  plate. 

Chasanov,  Anders,  Dawn 
Dams,  Jackie  Langdon,  Jen- 
nifer Groten,  and  Kristin 
Welton  each  scored  three 
runs,  eight  of  which  were  in 
the  third  inning, 

Pheeny  commented,  'We 
played  down  to  their  level  un- 
til the  second  game.  Megan 
Bluhm's  (assistant  coach)  en- 
thusiasm really  changed  our 
attitudes  for  the  better  by  the 
second  game." 


Ph.  778-2686 


EMILY  HARIDRESSER 

Rt.  213,  Chestertown,  Md.  21620 
Across  From  Bowling  Lanes 


START  YOUR  SUMMER  TAN! 

$45  for  10  Sessions 
$25  for  5  Sessions 
$6  each 
In  Our  Suntana  Bed 


Open  6  days  a  week 


TOWNE  SPORTING^) 
GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Now  taking  applica- 
tions for  Student 
Center  Arcade  and 
Pub  workers  for  the 
Fall  Semester.  Pick 
up  your  application 
at  the  Student 
Center  Office. 
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Sho'men  lose  to  Hobart, 
but  take  F£f  M,  13-7 


by  John  Bodnar 

The  Washington  College 
Lacrosse  team  ventured  to 
Geneva.  NY.  last  Saturday 
looking  to  knock  off  the 
Hobart  Statesmen  for  a  se- 
cond consecutive  time  in  the 
regular  season.  But,  to  their 
dismay,  the  Sho'men  were  in- 
stead handed  their  biggest 
loss  of  this  season  —  20-4. 

Coach  Corcoran  stated, 
"Hobart  is  a  real  strong 
team.  They  took  it  to  us  early 
and  they  applied  the  pressure 
right  from  the  opening 
faceoff.  We  just  didn't  handle 
the  pressure." 

The  Sho'men  were  forced  to 
play  without  the  assistance  of 
10  players,  including  seven 
starters.  Several  "B"  team 
players  were  called  upon  to 
fill  the  spots.  Corcoran 
stated,  "It  was  a  tough  situa- 
tion for  our  young  players. 
Playing  in  Geneva  with  the 
aggressive  Hobart  crowd 
wasn't  easy." 

It  wasn't  the  Sho'men's  day 
as  the  Statesmen  came  out 
and  netted  9  goals  in  the  first 
quarter,  and  were  sitting  on  a 
comfortable  12-2  lead  by  half- 
time.  Hobart  didn't  stop  there 
as  they  accounted  for  eight 
goals  in  the  second  half  to 
hand  the  Sho'men  their  third 
loss.  Coach  Corcoran  said, 
"Overall,  we  just  didn't  play 


a  good  game." 

A  bright  spot  in  the  loss  for 
the  Sho'men  was  the  effort  of 
goalie  Mugs  Mickum.  Mugs 
replaced  starting  goalie 
Larry  Boehm  in  the  first  half 
and  compiled  25  saves. 

The  Sho'men  apparently 
turned  things  around  as  they 
defeated  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall University  by  the  score 
of  13-7  on  Wednesday,  April 
9th.  Coach  Corcoran  had  this 
to  say  about  the  eleventh 
ranked  Franklin  and  Mar- 
.shall  team:  "They  were  a 
strong  team,  tougher  than 
Denison.  It  was  a  big  win  for 
us." 

For  the  Sho'men,  Bruce 
Yancey  and  Don  Giblin  each 
had  three  goals  and  two 
assists.  Corcoran  com- 
mented, "Chris  Dollar  had  a 
big  game  for  us.  He  won 
several  big  face-offs  and 
scored  two  goals.  He  made 
some  key  plays  that  shifted 
the  momentum  to  our  side." 

In  net  for  the  Sho'men, 
Larry  Boehm  had  another 
solid  performance  as  he  came 
up  with  21  saves. 

The  Sho'men  face  Roanoke 
in  a  decisive  game  at  home 
this  Saturday  at  1:30  p.m. 
Roanoke  is  currently  ranked 
eighth  and  is  fighting  for  a 
playoff  spot. 


photo  by. I  M  Fragomenl 

Sho'men  third  baseman  iWike  Amy  does  his  best  Brooks  Robinson  impersonation  as  ho  lags  a  Swarthmore 
player  in  the  first  game  of  a  doubleheader  here  Wednesday.  Amy,  an  offensive  hero  as  well,  drove  in  all 
three  runs  in  the  first  game's  3-2  victory.  The  Sho'men  won  game  two  as  well. 

WC  rolls  over  Swarthmore,  15-6 


by  Brian  Long 

The  Washington  College 
Sho'men  baseball  team  slip- 
ped home  to  take  an  impor- 
tant doubleheader  from  divi- 
sion rival  Swarthmore,  on 
Wednesday,  April  9.  The  vic- 
tories improved  the  Sho'men 
record  to  13^  and  extended 
their  winning  streak  to  eight 
straight  games.  Larry  Brandt 
won  his  fifth  of  the  year  by 
pitching  a  full  ten  innings  in 


the  first  contest.  The  Sho'men 
prevailed  3-2  behind  the  hit- 
ting of  Mike  Amy  and  Dave 
Repko,  each  having  three 
base  hits.  Amy  drove  in  all 
three  runs,  the  game  winner 
coming  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tenth. 

Game  two  featured  Eric 
Becker,  who  pitched  a  solid 
five  innings  to  earn  his  third 
victory  of  the  season.  The 
Sho'men  got  the  bats  rolling 


early  and  won  the  game  han- 
dily, 15-6. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  fourth 
inning  Dave  Repko  and  Chris 
Rosfelder  had  back-to-back 
homeruns,  increasing  the 
Sho'men  lead.  In  the  fifth, 
with  the  bases  loaded,  Repko 
hit  his  second  home  run  of  the 
game,  a  grand  slam,  and 
Rosfelder  followed  with  yet 
another  home  run,  giving  the 
Sho'men  a  15-1  advantage. 


Anything  delivered  Fast 
and  FREE 


778-6292 


Newtowne  D  Cafe  and  Carry-Out 

(Don't  forget  every  Sunday:  $1 .00  off 
on  pizza  and  FREE  pitchers!) 


Women's  crew  in  trouble 


by  Rebecca  Jewsbury 
The  women's  crew  team 
lost  six  of  its  rowers  in 
domino  fashion:  two  because 
of  outside  reckons;  the  other 
four  because  of  the  feeling 
that  "something  was  lacking 
—  the  spirit,  dedication,  we 
were  not  advancing  and  did 
not  enjoy  what  we  were  do- 
ing," said  senior  Katie  White, 
former     coxswain     of     the 


Women's  Varsity  Eight  boat. 

However,  the  women's  pro- 
gram is  still  functioning.  In- 
stead of  a  Varsity  Eight  there 
is  now  a  Varsity  Four.  The 
Novice  Four  has  stayed  com- 
plete. 

This  Saturday,  the  crew 
team  travels  to  Philadelphia 
to  race  against  Villanova, 
Drexel  University  and  Tem- 
ple University. 


Shoreman's  Pit  Beef 

513  Washington  Avenue 

Chestertown,  Maryland 

Phone:  778-2333 

(Located  behind  Mobil  Station  on  Rte.  2131 


OPEN  PIT  BEEF 

SANDWICHES 

BBQSPARERIBS 

Steamed  Shrimp 

available  on  Fridays 

and  Saturdays 

Mon.-Thurs.  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

FrI.-Sat.  11  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Closed  Sundays 


-  We  will  cash  checks  - 


Coley 


Charlie 


Laura 


Ye  Olde  Towne  Barber  &  Stylists 


A&P  Parking  Lot 
Chestertown.  Maryland  21620 


open 
Monday-Saturday 


phone 
778-4771 
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Students  Dave  Harfeld  and  Bob  Anderson  demonstrate  their  disapproval  of  American  aid  to  the  contras  in 
Nicaragua  at  a  rally  in  Washington,  O.C.  Eleven  students  from  WC  attended  the  protest  last  Sunday. 

Students  travel  to  D.C.  to  protest 
U.S.  aid  to  Nicaraguan  Contras 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 

Eleven  students  traveled  to 
Washington,  D.C,  last  Sun- 
day, to  join  several  groups 
protesting  American  aid  to 
the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 
Although  the  WC  group  was 
small,  the  protest  itself  was 
"exciting,"  Senior  John  Cum- 
mings  said,  and  "well  worth 
the  trip." 

Cummings  and  sophomore 
Joe  DuBose  first  heard  about 
the  demonstration  from 
literature  distributed  at  a  re- 
cent rock  concert.  Cummings 


explained  his  reaction  to  the 
brochure  inviting  other  sup- 
porters. "Joe  and  I  just  look- 
ed at  it,  looked  at  each  other 
and  said  "Let's  do  it.'  We  ran 
down  and  reserved  one  of  the 
culture  vans  and  we  had 
posters  up  in  an  hour." 

The  rally  met  at  Lafayette 
Park  in  front  of  the  White 
House  early  Sunday  after- 
noon. "We  were  literally  the 
first  picketers  there,"  said 
Cummings,  "but  the  picket 
line  eventually  filled  the 
block  and  stretched  around 
the  corner." 


Many  of  the  students  were 
surprised  by  what  they  called 
the  particular  curtness  and 
pettiness  of  the  police. 
DuBose  and  Pete  Goode  were 
threatened  with  arrest  twice 
for  carrying  a  banner  that 
was  "too  big,"  said  DuBose. 
City  rules  outlaw  the  use  of 
signs  over  3-square  feet  on 
the  sidewalk.  Sophomore 
Laura  Kerbin  said  she  was 
threatened  with  a  jail 
sentence  for  "walking  too 
slowly"  at  a  bottleneck  of 
people  on  a  corner. 

Continued  on  page  4 


Men's  tennis  ranks  sixth  in  the  nation 


by  Brian  Lang 

The  Washington  College  men's  tennis  team 
clinched  first  place  in  the  Southeast  Division 
and  an  MAC  team  playoff  berth  by  beating 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  9-0.  The  team  is 
now  16-3  and  ranked  6th  in  the  nation  in  Divi- 
sion III. 

The  successful  season  has  been  backed 
by  a  solid  team  effort,  according  to  coach 
Fred  Wyman.  Alejandro  Hernandez  and 
Enrique  Leal  are  presently  ranked  first  in 
doubles  throughout  the  nation.  Hernandez 
is  also  ranked  15th  as  a  singles  player  na- 
tionwide. 

Within  the  South  Atlantic  region,  the  WC 
netters  also  stand  a  cut  above  the  rest.  Her- 
nandez and  Leal  are  first  in  doubles,  Tim 
Gray  and  Ross  Coleman  are  6th,  David 
Marshal!  and  Claudio  Gonzalez  are  ranked 
.;th.     . 


Washington  also  controls  the  singles 
rankings  in  the  region:  Hernandez  is 
number  1,  Gray  is  10th,  Leal  is  13th  and 
Marshall  is  14th. 

This  weekend  the  team  will  travel  to 
Towson  State  for  the  Tiger  Classic.  The 
match  will  provide  a  warm-up  for  their  on- 
ly stumbling  block,  Salisbury,  whom  they 
will  meet  on  Monday,  April  21.  "We've 
beaten  a  lot  of  Division  I  teams  this  year 
and  a  few  nationally  ranked  teams.  If  we 
can  get  by  Salisbury,  we'll  go  to  Califor- 
nia," said  Wyman. 

If  the  team  does  make  it  to  California,  it 
will  be  playing  in  the  national  tournament 
at  Clairmont.  Only  one  team  from  each  of 
the  eight  regions  in  the  United  States  are 
selected  to  participate  and  Coach  Wyman 
is  looking  down  that  road  optimistically. 
"We  have  a  very  good  program  here  and  a 
good  chance  to  go  to  Clairmont." 


Renovations  cause 
housing  crunch 

"We  have  a 
strong 
commitment 
to  Seniors..." 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 

A  housing  shortage  will 
strike  campus  next  fall  due  to 
a  particularly  large  number 
of  new  students  and  renova- 
tions planned  for  the  Minta 
Martin  Dormitory.  The  Stu- 
dent Affairs  Office  has 
already  started  preliminary 
housing  arrangements. 

All  students  will  be  receiv- 
ing a  memorandum  either 
late  this  week  or  early  next 
week  explaining  the  pro- 
cedures for  obtaining  housing 
for  next  year.  A  few  decisions 
have  already  been  made  by 
the  student  deans  regarding 
particular  types  of  housing. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty 
rooms  on  campus  have  been 
reserved  for  incoming 
freshmen  and  transfers 
students.  In  a  memo  to  Presi- 
dent Cater,  Dean  Mclntire  ex- 
plained, "We  (student  deans) 
have  decided  that  our  first 
priority  must  be  the  members 
of  the  incoming  freshmen 
class.  Not  only  do  freshmen 
need  the  campus  living  ex- 
perience but  they  are  least 
able  to  find  off-campus  hous- 
ing." 

Second  on  the  dean's  list  of 
priorities  are  requests  for 
academic  interest  housing. 
Groups  of  students  with 
similar  academic  interests 
like     computing,     creative 


writing/fine  arts,  language, 
etc.  will  be  housed  as  ade- 
quately as  possible. 

Other  special  interest  hous- 
ing requests  will  also  be 
lonored.  Petitions  for 
ipecific  housing  ar- 
rangements  will  be  accepted 
beginning  today,  so  students 
should  begin  thinking  about 
this  option. 

Each  sorority  has  been 
given  the  choice  of  one  of  the 
"New  Dorms,"  part  of  Cullen 
Complex,  or  some  of  the  new 
townhouses  to  be  built 
downtown.  The  sororities  will 
notify  Dean  Mclntire  of  their 
preference  by  the  end  of  the 
week. 

Mclntire  said  students  will 
be  housed  according  to 
seniority  within  their  respec- 
tive classes  by  the  lottery 
system.  "We  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  members 
of  the  senior  class  and  will 
work  hard  at  providing  single 
rooms  for  as  many  of  them  as 
possible,"  she  noted.  Juniors 
and  seniors  are  being  en- 
couraged to  move  into  apart- 
ments in  the  "Hollow,"  as  the 
townhouses  are  to  be  called. 

The  College  has  signed  its 
intent  form  to  act  as  landlord 
for  72  students  who  will  live  in 
the  townhouses  on  Calvert 
Street,  assuming  that  the 
Calvert  Hill  Associates 
receive  final  approval  from 
Chestertown's  Planning  Com- 
mission. The  Commission 
met  Wednesday  night  to 
discuss  the  proposal. 
However,  according  to  Vice 
President  for  Finance  Gene 
Hessey,  the  members  are 
Continued  on  page  5 


New  Residents  Assistants 
appointed 


The  following  are  the  newly  appointed  RAs 
for  the  next  academic  year: 


Todd  DelPriore 
Sue  OePasquale 
Chris  Bngle 
Scott  Jones 
Chris  Kane 
Tony  Lazzaro 
Kim  Madigan 


Skip  Middleton 
Susan  Odenath 
Tracy  Smith 
Janet  Szabo 
Allyson  Tunney 
Margaret  Virkns 
Demetri  Zerefos 
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editorial 


No-shows 


It's  every  person's  worst  nightmare.  You  plan  a  party  weeks 
in  advance  to  honor  a  friend,  sending  out  invitations,  buying 
the  refreshments,  and  decorating  the  house.  The  big  night  rolls 
around  and  you  sit  waiting  expectantly  with  the  guest  of  honor, 
making  small  talk  until  the  invitees  arrive.  Soon  you  run  out  of 
things  to  say.  The  ticking  of  of  the  grandfather  clock  grows 
louder  and  louder.  As  the  time  continues  to  pass  and  the 
doorbell  fails  to  ring,  the  horrifying  realization  sets  in... 
nobody's  going  to  show  up. 

This  fear  is  one  that  Administration  officials  and  organiza- 
tion leaders  must  constantly  live  with  at  Washington  College, 
.lust  last  Sunday,  candidate  for  State's  Attorney  General, 
Eleanor  Carey,  travelled  from  her  Baltimore  home  to  lead  an 
informal  student  discussion  of  the  President's  Forum  in  Hyn- 
son  Lounge.  Participating  students  received  reading  material 
a  week  in  advance,  and  at  least  twenty  replied  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  that  they  would  attend.  The  discussion  could  have 
been  held  in  Minta  Martin's  broom  closet.  Two  students  arriv- 
ed. 

This  situation  is  not  isolated.  Throughout  the  year,  various 
clubs  and  organizations  have  sponsored  speakers,  artists  and 
musicians  who  are  reknowned  in  their  fields,  only  to  be 
greeted  by  disappointingly  small  student  turnouts.  The  pro- 
blem obviously  doesn't  lie  in  poor  publicity.  Posters  usually  go 
up  at  least  a  week  in  advance,  fliers  are  distributed  in 
mailboxes,  and  professors  often  mention  upcoming  events  in 
their  classes.  The  real  root  of  the  difficulty  can  be  attributed  to 
several  different  factors. 

Many  students  seem  to  forget  that  the  Washington  College 
courseload  requires  less  classroom  hours  than  other  schools  in 
order  to  make  time  for  the  fifth  course  —  "Extra-Curriculars 
101."  Talking  firsthand  with  a  famous  author  or  businessman 
can  offer  more  lasting  insights  than  a  textbook,  and  op- 
portunities to  engage  in  such  discussions  arise  several  times 
each  week  on  this  campus.  If  it  became  widely  accepted  that 
these  extra-curricular  opportunities  deserve  the  same  amount 
of  preparation  as  the  other  four  courses,  then  attendance  pro- 
blems would  disappear  as  students  began  to  make  the  time 
needed  to  participate. 

The  time  factor  really  is  not  an  excuse  for  everyone, 
however.  The  same  fifty  faces  usually  turn  up  for  most  lec- 
tures whether  they  are  on  foreign  affairs,  Mayan  Art,  or 
Shakespeare.  The  silent  majority  who  stay  away  may  need  the 
gentle  prodding  of  their  professors  to  change  their  habits.  The 
Business  Department  currently  requires  that  its  majors  at- 
tend all  busines  Uscussions  during  the  semester,  and  there's 
no  reason  why  y  department  should  not  follow  this  exam- 

ple. Once  studei.  o  are  exposed  to  these  speakers  and  realize 
what  they've  been  missing,  they  may  be  more  likely  to  attend 
lectures  on  all  topics  voluntarily. 
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Library  materials  must  be  returned 


At  this  busy  time  of  the 
year  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  library  books,  and  conse- 
quently the  staff  asks 
everyone  to  return  library 
materials  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  they  may  be  available 
for  others.  Library  materials 
must  be  returned  no  later 
than  May  9. 

After  that  date,  estimated 


bills  will  be  prepared  for  all 
students  who  have  not  return- 
ed materials.  The  bill  will  in- 
clude the  cost  of  replacement 
plus  a  processing  fee  for  each 
item.  The  library  staff  will 
then  have  to  notify  the 
Business  Office  to  deduct  the 
amount  of  that  bill  from  the 
student's  security  deposit. 

"To  avoid  this  step,"  says 
Doug  Rose,  "we  are  asking 


students  please  to  return  or 
renew  their  books  before  the 
final  day." 

Refunds  may  be  possible 
after  the  deadline;  students 
should  see  Doug  Rose  and 
Mrs.  Slagle  in  the  library. 

Doug  Rose 
Assistant  Readers 
Services  Librarian 


by  Darrell  Jester 

I  hope  that  everyone  en- 
joyed the  Russian  Dinner  that 
the  W.C.D.S.  featured  on 
Wednesday,  April  16th.  I  hope 
everyone  enjoyed  the  food 
and  had  a  good  time  watching 
the  movie  "Peter  The  Great" 
on  television. 

Next     Wednesday,     April 


=notes  from  the  kitchen: 

23rd,  the  W.C.D.S.  will  be 
featuring  a  "Southwest  Mes- 
quite"  picnic.  The  menu  will 
feature:  Mesquite  chicken, 
Texas  Ribs  with  Red  Sauce 
(both  of  these  entrees  will  be 
cooked  outside  on  the  grill) 
shrimp  and  chilies  with 
Sherry  Sauce,  Texas  chili  con 
came,  tortillios  with  chili  eon 


queso  dip,  cattlemen's 
potatoes,  brown  rice,  green 
pea  and  asparagus  casserole, 
fresh  corn  on  the  cob, 
Western  tossed  salad.  Mor- 
mon rye  bread  and  Dixie 
biscuits.  Osgood  pie  and  date, 
pecan,  and  orange  bread  will 
be  served  for  dessert. 


College  awarded  ^50,000  grant 


Washington  College  was 
one  of  two  colleges  to  receive 
the  largest  grant  ot  ?50,000 
awarded  this  year  by  the  Con- 
sortium for  the  Advancement 
of  Private  Higher  Education 
(CAPHE),  CoUege  President 
Douglass  Cater  announced  to- 
day. 

CAPHE,  whose  board  is 
composed  of  academic,  cor- 
porate and  foundation  leaders 
committed  to  the  support  of 


higher  education,  holds  an- 
nual competition  for  its 
grants.  Represented  on  the 
Board  are  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York,  AT&T  Founda- 
tion, and  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  CAPHE  Presi- 
dent Michael  O'Keefe 
reported  that  out  of  850  eligi- 
ble private  colleges  and 
universities,  Washington  Col- 
lege was  one  of  130  to  have 


been  invited  to  submit  a  pro- 
posal this  year,  and  one  of  41 
colleges  awarded  a  grant. 
Projects  proposed  for  funding 
were  evaluated  by  outside 
reviewers  as  well  as 
CAPHE's  Board  of  Trustees. 

"In  making  this  grant,  we 
recognize  the  importance  of 
Washington  College  within  in- 
dependent higher  education, 
the  high  quality  ot  its 
Continued  on  page  4 


Newspaper  positions  open 

Tom  Schuster  is  now  accepting  applications  from  students 
who  desire  an  editorial  or  managerial  position  on  the  1986-87 
ELM  staff.  Applications  are  being  accepted  for  the  following 
positions: 

Managing  Editor,  Features  Editor,  Fine  Arts/Entertain- 
ment Editor,  and  National  Advertising  Manager. 

Students  interested  in  applying  for  a  position  on  the  ELM 
staff  can  pick-up  an  application  from  Tom  Schuster  in  room 
#206  in  Caroline  House  or  call  778-9880  to  have  an  application 
sent  through  campus  mail.  The  deadline  for  completed  ap- 
plications is  Friday,  April  25. 


:v^e;j 


NEED  A  JOB? 

Now  taking  applica- 
tions for  Student 
Center  Arcade  and 
Pub  workers  for  the 
Fall  Semester.  Pick 
up  your  application 
at  the  Student 
Center  Office. 
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The  SGA  must  listen  to  concerns  of  its  students 


What  priorities  should  the  SGA  set  for  itself  in  the 
upcoming  year'  So  many  times  this  question  has 
heen  asl<e<J,  and  the  answers  Kiven  have  been  unat- 
tainable. Hopefully,  this  will  not  be  the  case  for  the 
goals  for  which  I  think  the  SGA  should  strive. 

Only  two  goals  need  to  be  set.  The  first  is  to  make 
sure  that  students  continue  to  have  input  in  deciding 
the  kind  of  education  they  are  receiving.  The  se- 
cond goal  would  be  to  make  sure  that  the  SGA  also 
listens  to  the  concerns  of  its  students. 

With  all  the  recent  worry  about  losing  student 
rights  and  privileges  on  faculty  committees,  the  im- 
portant point  has  been  lost.  It  is  so  much  more  im- 
portant that  the  student  body  is  heard  and  listened 
to  than  it  is  for  an  individual  to  hold  the  right  to  vote 
on  some  committee. 

I  admit  that,  initially,  taking  away  the  power  to 
vote  lessens  a  .student's  standing  in  a  committee. 


Tommy  Moore 


However,  if  this  is  what  is  in  store,  then  ne.xt  year's 
SGA  must  work  to  lessen  that  effect  and  find  alter- 
native ways  to  keep  the  student  body's  voice  loud, 
clear,  and  commanding.  Students  can  be  treated  as 
second-class  citizens  only  if  they  allow  themselves 
to  be. 

The  second  goal,  which  is  in  no  way  less  impor- 
tant, is  that  the  SGA  work  as  a  focal  point  on  cam- 
pus. It  should  not  only  be  a  way  for  students  to  voice 
their  concern,  but  also  the  SGA  shoijiri  try  to  im- 
prove its  communication  to  the  student  body. 

The  only  thing  the  SGA  needs  to  do  to  be  suc- 
cessful is  to  hold  caucuses  of  student  leaders  and 
concerned     students,     to     communicate     among 


themselves  and  form  opinions.  This  will  result  in  a 
more  informal  and  knowledgable  SGA. 

The  more  people  who  are  involved,  the  more  in- 
fluence the  SGA  will  have.  This  influence  will  be 
seen  in  decisions  about  what  beveranes  will  be  serv- 
ed at  all-campus  parties,  as  well  as  in  decisions  on 
what  kind  of  honors  courses  should  be  taught. 

"The  more  people  who  are  in- 
volved, the  more  influence  the  SGA 
will  have." 

So  it  seems  that  both  goals  fit  hand  in  hand.  If  the 
SGA  is  successful  in  working  with  the  students,  it 
will  be  able  to  impress  upon  the  faculty  and  ad- 
ministraion  the  concerns  the  student  body  has. 
Maybe  the  task  is  too  formidable.  1  hope  not.  Good 
luck! 


ISSUE: 


What  should  be  at  the  top  of  the  priority 
list  for  the  SGA  next  year? 


by  Helene  Gallet 


Carter  Boatner 
Arlington,  VA 
Freshman 

"I  guess  basically 
organization  and  com- 
munication with  the  ad- 
ministration. There 
should  be  more  input 
from  the  students  and 
the  SGA  should  do  more 
for  the  students.  They 
shouldn't  let  the 
students'  concerns  go 
unnoticed." 


Sarah  Letaw 
Upper  MarllKiro,  MD 
Jimior 

"Encouraging  cam- 
pus morality  and  im- 
proving communication 
between  SGA  and  the 
student  body.  More  all- 
campus  meetings  would 
be  helpful." 


Richard  Bagby 
Owings  Mills,  MD 
Senior 

"Doing  something 
besides  being  an 
organization  that  does 
nothing  except  follow 
the  orders  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Mark  Dar- 
win and  Rick  Cote  are 
my  heroes." 


Thomas  Jackson 
Chestertown,  MD 
Freshman 

"Possibly  more  ac- 
tivity towards  the 
students  and  maybe  get- 
ting the  school  more  in- 
volved with  the  com- 
munitv." 


John  Koeppel 

Senior 

"They  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  get 
rid  of,  or  substantially 
upgrade,  the  two  most 
lame  bodies  on  campus: 
1.  Kangaroo  Court  (the 
Student  Judiciary 
Board)  2.  The  Keystone 
Cops  ( campus  securi- 
ty)." 


SGA  should  initiate  a  ''Leadership  Council 

As    an    active    member    of    several    campus       plemented  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  fall.  One 


II 


an  active  member  of  several  campus 
organizations,  I  have  dealt  frequently  with  various 
branches  of  the  S.G.A.,  and  have  come  up  with  two 
issues  that  I  think  need  to  be  placed  on  the  "S.G.A 
Priority  List"  for  next  year. 


"The  Judicial  System  here 
is  not  perfect  yet. " 


The  first  is  that  of  the  Student  Judicial  Board  and 
the  propejr  iinpl?mentation  of  its  policies.  I  have 
served  as  a  juror  on  the  SJB  tor  two  consecutive 
years,  and  although  many  changes  were  made  dur- 


Wendy  C/arke 


ing  that  time,  we  need  the  full  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  S.G.A.  in  our  attempt  to  bring  justice  to 
the  student  body.  The  Judicial  System  here  is  not 
perfect  yet,  but  the  S.G.A.  can  help  it  along  by  mak- 
ing sure  that  their  responsibilities  to  the  Judicial 
Board  are  upheld. 

During  the  recent  elections  for  the  S.G.A.,  one 
candidate  mentioned  the  idea  of  a  "Leaders  Coun- 
cil" to  be  formed  in  the  fall,  including  the 
Presidents  of  fraternities,  sororities  and  clubs  on 
campus.  The  function  of  this  council  as  I  unders- 
tand it,  was  to  deal  with  the  concerns  of  these 
organizations  in  a  group  fashion.  I  feel  that  this  idea 
should  be  further  investigated  and  if  feasible,  im- 


plemented as  soon  as  possible  in  the  fall.  One  of  the 
most  critical  problems  between  organizations  is  the 
lack  of  communication,  especially  regarding  the 
scheduling  of  social  events. 

I  believe  the  S.G.A.  can  be  extremely  effective  if 
they  listen  to  what  the  students  are  saying  and  try 
to  accommodate  their  concerns  and  requests. 

Wendy  Clarke  is  a  junior  majoring  in  Business. 


Interested  in  writing 

for  the  Op/Ed    page? 

Contact  Sue  Depasquale 
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"We're  not  just...  crazy  college  kids." 


The  Junior  Class  BUSH  project  gave  the  Spanish  House  a  facelift  last 
week.  Here,  Chris  DiPietro  watches  as  Bryan  Saddler  unpacks  a  box- 
wood. About  a  dozen  students  turned  out  to  aid  in  the  efforts  of  the 
beautification  project. 

Raft  race  to  be 
run  across  river 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 

The  Psycho  Ward  is  br- 
inging back  an  old  WC  spring 
tradition  —  the  Raft  Race 
across  the  Chester  River.  The 
race  will  be  held  at  5:30  p.m. 
during  the  SGA  Luau  at  the 
Boating  Pavilion,  next  Satur- 
day, April  26. 

Rumors  have  it  that, 
originally,  contestants  were 
required  to  down  a  six-pack  of 
beer  on  their  trip  across  the 
river,  and  then  another  six- 
pack  on  the  return  trip.  State 
and  College  alcohol  regula- 
tions will  not  permit  the  add- 
ed excitement  this  require- 
ment entails,  but  as  Senior 
Max  Conover  says,  "It  still 
promises  to  be  fun." 

Conover  is  handling  the 
organization  for  the  race  and 
is  currently  seeking  raft 
teams.  "I'm  hoping  for  at 
least  ten  teams  ...  the  more 
rafts  the  better,"  he  said. 
After  negotiations  with  the 
student  deans.  Waterfront 
Director  John  Wagner,  and 
the  SGA  Executive  Board, 
Conover  released  a  note  of  ex- 
planation and  invitation  to 
numerous  clubs  on  campus, 
asking  them  to  participate. 

OutliJAlMn  the'^letter  are 
the  thitd  major  rules  of  the 


race:  there  is  a  limit  of  eight 
persons  per  raft;  the  raft 
must  be  homemade;  and  no 
motorization  of  any  kind  to 
power  the  raft  is  allowed. 

The  team  with  the  fastest 
raft  will  receive  $50;  the 
members  of  the  second  place 
team  will  receive  free  Luau 
T-shirts.  Both  prizes  have 
been  donated  by  the  SGA. 

"The  race  itself  traditional- 
ly has  not  been  a  very  com- 
petitive event,"  Conover  ex- 
plains in  his  note,  "it's  just  an 
excuse  to  have  a  good  time." 

Adventurous  and  fun- 
seeking  students  and  faculty 
should  contact  Conover 
(Dorchester  105,  778-3540)  for 
further  details,  and  start 
building  their  rafts. 


Continued  from  page  1 

According  to  Cununings, 
there  were  approximately 
1,500  to  2,000  protesters  by  the 
end  of  the  afternoon,  and,  he 
was  quick  to  add,  "We  were 
the  youngest  people  there." 
Kerbin  was  pleased  by  this: 
"We  shovyed  them  that  we're 
not  juBt  a  |bunch  of  crazy  col- 
lege kids  —  we're  really 
serious  about  this." 

A  variety  of  political 
organizations  had  cooperated 
to  stage  the  rally,  including 
trade  union  representatives, 
veterans,  and  the  Young 
Socialists.  Speeches  were 
made  in  the  park  by  several 
of  the  organizations,  both  to 
boost  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
walkers  and  to  invite  them  to 


join  several  other  rallies  tor 
anti-apartheid,  labor  unions, 
and  religious  causes,  among 
others. 

For  the  students,  the  most 
disappointing  part  of  their  ef- 
forts was  the  response  they 
got  from  their  fellow 
students.  Cummings  said  that 
while  he  and  others  sat  out- 
side the  cafeteria  last  week 
and  invited  any  interested 
students  to  join  them,  many 
students  criticized  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  protest  and 
shouted  at  them. 

"We  weren't  representing 
anyone...  We  weren't  pushing 
our  ideas  on  anyone...  We 
weren't  yelling  at  anyone.  We 
wanted  to  go  and  wanted  to 
know  if  anyone  else  did,"  said 


Cummings.  "Not  only  do  peo- 
ple not  want  to  get  involved 
themselves,  but  they  look 
down  on  people  that  do." 

The  group  is  now  organiz- 
ing a  second  trip  into 
Washington  to  view  the  movie 
"Nicaragua:  No  pasaran"  on 
April  26.  Two  culture  vans 
have  already  been  reserved. 
Cummings  explained  his  sen- 
timents: "Maybe  we're  not 
going  to  prove  anything,  but 
we  stood  on  the  sidewalk  and 
said,  "We  disagree  with 
this." 

Kerbin  added,  "Even 
though  we  were  only  a  small 
group  of  people,  we  added  to  a 
larger  group  of  people,  and 
there  is  strength  in 
numbers." 


College  wins  computer  grant 


Continued  from  page  2 
academic  program,  and  your 
own  leadership  as  president," 
O'Keefe  told  Cater.  "Your 
project  impressed  our 
reviewers  as  one  of  the 
strongest  in  this  year's  com- 
petition." CAPHE  reviewers 
were  particularly  impressed 
with  the  college's  academic 
computing  program,  "an  ac- 
complishment that  is  unusual 
for  a  small  college." 

The  college's  academic 
computing  program  was  in- 
itiated last  year  and,  through 
an  electronic  link  to  the 
Kiewit  Computing  Center  at 
Dartmouth  College,  has 
established  a  sophisticated 
computing  network  that  has 
touched  all  aspects  of  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  education 
at  Wasiiington  College. 

"This  is  a  triumph  for 
Washington  College,"  said 
President  Catier.  "The  Dean 
of  Washington  College, 
Elizabeth  Baer,  and  the  facul- 
ty committee  who  worked 
with  her  on  our  proposal, 
deserve  special  praise  for  br- 
inging such  honorable  distinc- 
tion to  Washington  College." 

Dean  Baer's  office  already 
is  developing  application 
forms  which  will  enable 
Washington  College  faculty 
members  to  apply  for 
research  grants  falling  under 
the  plan.  For  example,  facul- 
ty members  could  be  eligible 
for  a  three-to-six  week  sum- 
mer research  grant  to  study 
ways  in  which  they  might  ap- 
ply software  programs  in 
their  fields  to  classroom 
work;  or  they  could  be  given 
grants  enabling  them  to 
travel  to  seminars  focusing 
on  the  academic  uses  of  com- 
puter software.  Other  options 
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include  travel  to  Dartmouth 
to  study  ways  in  which  facul- 
ty members  can  make  better 
use  of  the  Dartmouth  com- 
puting network,  and  visits  to 
Washington  College  by 
academic  software  experts 
who  can  teach  faculty 
members  how  to  use 
microcomputers  in  their  own 
classrooms  tor  statistical 
analysis,  science  labs,  learn- 
ing French  verbs,  or  revising 
an  English  essay. 


Wherever  possible,  says  the 
Dean,  Washington  College 
students  will  participate  in 
these  research  and  instruc- 
tional programs.  "We  think 
CAPHE  offered  us  this  grant 
to  help  us  take  our  existing 
computing  program  to  the 
next  level  of  sophistication," 
she  said,  "and  we  hope  to  con- 
tinue moving  toward  our  goal 
of  a  model  computing  pro- 
gram integrated  into  a  small 
liberal  arts  curriculum." 


778-0255 
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Writers'  Union  members  hosted  the  first  annual  Prose  vs.  Poets  Volleyball  game,  refereed  by  Professor 
Bennett  Lammond,  last  Saturday.  The  prose  writers  clobbered  the  poets,  36-24;  the  game  was  played  to  36 
points  because  Shakespeare  wrote  36  plays.  As  a  result  of  their  defeat,  the  poets  will  play  Business 
Management  this  weekend. 

Sat/n'st  Mark  Russell  will  perform 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 
The  second  annual  Senior 
Convocation  will  be  held 
Saturday,  May  3  at  4:30  p.m. 
The  Convocation  is  half  of  the 
Senior's  day;  the  other  half  is 
a  picnic  in  the  Casey  Swim 
Center. 

The  guest  speaker  will  be 
politi|;al  satirist  Mark 
Russell.  Russell  performs 
jokes  and  songs  self- 
accompanied  on  the  piano, 
often  standing  humbly 
throughout  his  show  in  a 
three-piece  suit  and  paisley 
bow  tie. 

The  quest  for  a  speaker  has 
been  a  long  one  for  the  seniors 
this  year.  From  a  list 
developed  early  last  fall,  the 
students  over-whelmingly 
chose  Bill  Cosby.  "He  told  us 


he  was  booked  for  the  next 
two  years,"  said  Moore.  Jane 
Curtin  was  another  of  the 
Class'  most  popular  choices, 
and  despite  the  help  of  her  old 
schoolmate,  Dean  Baer,  she 
was  also  unable  to  speak. 
Mark  Russell  was  also  at  the 
top  of  the  list  for  prospective 
speakers  and  they  called  him. 

Last  year.  Senior  Convoca- 
tion was  scheduled  in  con- 
junction with  Parents'  Day. 
While  the  campus  swarmed 
with  parents,  alumani, 
students  and  friends,  colum- 
nist Art  Buchwald  gave  his 
own  version  of  political  satire 
as  the  guest  fpeaker.  The 
"WAZOOS'  played  for  addi- 
tional entertainment. 

"It's  just  an  informal  day  to 
recognize    the    senior   class. 


aside  from  Commencement. 
Parents  and  friends  are  in- 
vited. It's  a  quiet,  layed  back 
affair.  The  whole  idea  is  to 
have  fun,"  said  Moore. 

All  students,  parents,  facul- 
ty and  friends  of  the  College 
are  invited  to  attend  the  Con- 
vocation itself,  but  the  picnic 
is  limited  to  only  members  of 
the  senior  class. 

The  day's  most  exciting 
event,  according  to  President 
Moore,  is  the  special  an- 
nouncement to  the  College  the 
Senior  Class  will  be  making 
that  day.  The  only  clue  the 
students  will  offer  is  that  the 
announcement  involves  their 
class  gift  for  the  College  to  be 
given  at  Commencement  — 
whatever  it  may  be. 


Petitions  are  now  available  in  the  Student  Affairs  office  for  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior 
class  officers.  All  completed  petitions  must  be  returned  to  the  office  by  4:30  p.m.  next 
Wednesday  afternoon.  The  SGA  amended  the  Student  Government  Association's  Constitu- 
tion to  separate  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer,  so  for  each  class  positions  for  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  are  open.  Elections  will  be  held  in  the 
cafeteria  next  Thursday,  April  25,  during  lunch  and  dinner. 
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Writer's  Union 
gets  ready  to  roll  ... 
...  the  presses 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 


Construction  of  the  new 
press  room  in  the  O'Neill 
Literary  House  is  set  to  begin 
in  about  two  weeks,  said 
Kathy  Wagner,  Director  of 
the  Writers  Union  Press. 

The  25  by  20-foot  room 
should  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  June  and  will  house  the 
recently  donated  Chandler 
and  Price  press,  which  will  be 
available  for  student  use  next 
fall.  Funded  by  Mrs.  Betty 
Casey,  the  addition  will  be 
located  in  the  rear  of  the 
Literary  House. 

The  hand  set  type  press  was 
donated  by  Marshall  Acker- 
man,  a  contact  of  President 
Douglass  eater's,  along  with 
nearly  7000  pounds  of  type, 
five  type  cases  and  a  compos- 
ing stone.  Another  type  case 
was  given  to  the  Writers 
Union  by  Kent  Printing  Co. 

"The  press  we're  getting  is 
exactly  what  we've  wanted 
for  ten  years,"  Wagner  said. 


Access  to  the  motorized 
press  will  be  available  to 
anyone  who  learns  how  to 
operate  it.  The  Writers  Union 
plans  to  print  posters,  small 
chapbooks  of  poetry  and  short 
prose,  and  the  Broadsides 
poetry  series.  Longer  pro- 
jects cannot  be  done  on  the 
press  because  each  letter 
must  be  set  by  hand,  said 
Wagner. 

"We  hope  student  poets  will 
learn  what  a  line  of  poetry  is 
by  setting  their  own  lines  in 
type.  They  will  develop  a 
more  refined  sense  of  what  a 
good  line  of  poetry  is  all 
about,"  she  said. 

The  press  room  will  be 
equipped  with  skylights  and  a 
small  platform  for  poetry 
readings  and  lectures. 
Wagner  sai^  the  addition  will 
be  dedicated  next  October  at 
a  ceremony  with  an  art  ex- 
hibit and  a  jazz  band.  Fun- 
draising  efforts  are  underway 
for  a  screened  porch,  which 
will  be  built  within  a  year  or 
two. 


Seniors  to  choose  rooms 
by  end  of  semester 


Continued  from  page  1 

Mclntire  also  included  in 
the  memo  to  the  President 
that  the  Cullen  Complex,  the 
New  Dorms,  Caroline  House 
(by  floor),  and  West  Hall  will 
be  coeducational.  All  other 
living  areas  will  be  single  sex. 

Seniors  will  choose  their  ac- 
tual room  assignments  before 
the  semester  ends.  Final 
room  selection  for 
underclassmen  will  be  mailed 
to  their  homes  during  the 
summer.  Only  students  who 
have  paid  their  advanced 
deposit  will  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  room  draw. 


The  note  to  students  will 
specify  the  dates  for  special 
interest  housing  requests, 
room  drawings  and  room 
selections.  The  deans  have 
also  planned  an  All-Campus 
meeting  for  early  next  week 
to  further  explain  their  hous- 
ing plans  and  to  respond  to 
questions  and  concerns  from 
students. 


EMPLOYMENT 

W.C.    Maintenance    Department    — 
Looking  for  a  few  good  students  to 
tielp  with  liousekeeping  during  tlie 
summer  months.  Applications  being 
accepted    at    the    Maintenance  . 
Department. 

^^i. 

\^^^m£-^'i^^^^m 

featuring 

Open  7  days 

a  week 

beginning  May  5 

Live  Music,  Friday  and 
Saturday  nigtits. 

Now  talcing  Graduation 
Reservations. 

OLD  WHARF  INN 

Enjoy  Waterfront  Dining 
Located  at  the  foot  of  Cannon  Street 

Chcstertown,  Md. 

(301W78-3S66     ,, 

IC.vrii*  AM 
C«iin  Smi 

Donuls,  French  Loaves 

&  llallan  Breads 

Rolls,  Pies,  Cookies. 

Special  Occasion  Cakes  On  Order. 

Breakhsl  5  A.M.    11  A.M. 

Lunch  -  Soups  &  Sandwiches 

Kent  Plaza.  Chestcrtown 

778-2228 

tMon.-Sat.S  A.M -5  P.M. 

Sundays  A. M -2  P.M. 


for  your 
Image- 
^;i>\  \/riter 


green 


violet 
red 


at  the  Bookstore  now 
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The  Elm  asks: 


New  York  Times  journalist,  Pulit 


Interview  by 
Sue  DePasquale 

Q:  You  said  that  being  a  woman  in 
Journalism,  you've  had  to  work 
harder  tlian  men  to  prove  yourself.  Do 
you  think  that  kind  of  double  standard 
exists  today  for  women  in  the  field  of 
Journalism? 

A:  Yes  I  do.  I  think  that  it's  better 
than  it  was.  I  became  a  working  pro- 
fessional newspaper  woman  in  1948 
and  at  that  time  the  newspaper 
business  was  overwhelmingly  male. 
There  have  been  steps  forward  since 
then.  There  are  not  only  more  women 
reporters  and  more  women  editors  on 
newspapers,  they  also  are  covering 
things  that  were  unthinkable  for 
women  to  cover  30  or  more  years  ago 
including:  sports,  business  and 
finance,  and  the  law.  When  I  came  in- 
to the  newspaper  business  all  those 
years  ago  women  were  simply  allow- 
ed to  cover  women  subjects:  food, 
fashions,  family,  furnishing.  That  was 
about  it  and  it  was  the  rare  woman  in- 
deed who  was  a  foreign  correspon- 
dent. It  was  the  rare  women  indeed 
who  was  on  general  assignment. 

Things  have  gotten  better,  I  think 
because  of  the  push  from  the  modem 
women's  movement  in  the  VO's  but  it's 
still,  to  me,  not  good  enough  consider- 
ing that  women  are  half  the  popula- 
tion in  the  world  and  that  in  this  coun- 
try they  have  equal  educational  op- 
portunities for  their  class  and  time.  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  have  to  have  a 
tiny  minority  of  women  reporters  or 
editors.  I  think  it  should  be  half. 
There's  no  cultural  gap  between  men 
and  women  as  far  as  Journalism  is 
concerned,  or  indeed  any  other  pro- 
fession today. 

Q:  During  the  years  you  spent  as  a 
foreign  correspondent,  if  you  could 
think  t>ack  to  one  of  the  most  exciting 
experiences,  what  would  that  be? 

A:  One  of  the  most  interesting  was 
covering  the  Turkish  invasion  of 
Cyprus  in  1974.  That's  the  only  time 
I've  ever  covered  a  war  and  because  I 
was  a  woman  I  was  not  allowed  to  go 
into  the  war  zone  and  not  allowed  to 
go  in  with  the  Turkish  invasion  force. 

My  foreign  editor  and  the  editors 
back  home  decided  they  didn't  want 
to  endanger  my  life  by  sending  me  in- 
to a  war  zone  so  I  had  to  actually 
cover  that  invasion  from  Ankara, 
which  is  the  capitol  of  Turkey  and  it 
was  very  exciting.  For  days  I  was  the 
only  JVew  York  Times  correspondant 
in  the  area. 

Our  Beruit  correspondent  was  in 
Nickosia,  Cyprus  twenty-four  hours 
t>efore  the  invasion  was  launched,  but 
decided  wrongly  that  there  would  not 
be  an  invasion,  so  returned  back  to 
Beruit. 

Our  Athens  correspondent  was  on 
vacation  in  Rome,  so  that  of  the  three 
Capitols  that  were  important,  Athens, 
Ankara,  and  Nickosia,  only  one 
Times  correspondent  was  present.  I 
was  in  Ankara,  so  for  the  first  three  or 
four  days  following  the  invasion  I  had 
to  (via  BBC  radio,  via  Turkish 
sources,  via  Turkish  broadcasting 
resources,  via  diplomatic  sources) 
virtually  cover  the  invasion  or  con- 
fUct  by  myself.  It  was  extremely  in- 
teresting. 

At  the  same  time  they  had  imposed 
martial  law  on  Ankara,  there  was  a 
curfew,  the  teletypes  were  breaking 
down,  the  telephone  system  was 
breaking  down  and  there  were  many 
ways  in  which  I  had  to  get  my  copy 
back  to  the  United  States.  Telephone 


calls  would  be  interrupted  or  would 
not  be  put  through.  I  was  phoning  to 
give  bits  of  copy  to  the  London  Bureau 
of  the  Times,  to  the  Parish  Bureau  of 
the  Times,  with  a  lot  of  static  in- 
terference. 

The  teletype  operator  who  was  sen- 
ding my  copy  was  a  Turk  who  spoke 
no  other  known  language  except 
Turkish,  so  he  was  filing  my  copy  in 
English.  There  was  a  great  possibility 
of  malformation  of  the  copy. 
However,  it  went  through  pretty 
cleanly.  It  was  a  very,  very  busy, 
very  responsible  time,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  it  for  anything. 

It  was  full  of  thrills  and  chills,  to  get 
my  copy  to  the  Turkish  teletype 
operator  I  had  to  run  through  the  en- 
tire building  up  and  down  steps.  I 
would  write  a  paragraph  or  part  of  a 
page  at  a  time  and  then  run  it  myself 
to  the  teletype  office  so  that  they 
could  send  it  oft  to  the  United  States 
before  the  telex  machine  broke  down. 
It  was  typically  the  classic  example  of 
the  difficulty  of  foreign  coverage, 
when  you  have  antiquated  people  or 
obsolete  communication  facilities. 


New  York  Times  journalist  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  Fellow  Nan  Robertson  was  on  the 
WC  campus  this  week  sharing  her  insight 
and  experience  with  students  and  faculty 
alike. 


Q:  There  are  times  when  cor- 
respondents are  in  life  and  death 
situations.  Do  you  think  it's  worth  it? 

A:  Well  it  would  never  occur  to  me 
not  to  go  into  a  dangerous  place.  I 
mean,  I  live  in  a  dangerous  city.  I 
report  in  a  city  that's  considered  to  be 
dangerous.  I  have  been  in  danger 
before.  You  figure  you  do  what  you 
have  to  do.  If  I  had  been  in  Vietnam,  I 
would  have  gone  into  the  combat 
zones.  I  wished  to  go  with  the  Turkish 
invasion  forces,  but  my  office  told  me 
not  to  go;  I  was  furious.  They 
wouldn't  have  said  that  of  a  male  cor- 
respondent, they  just  seemed  less 
likely  to  want  to  endanger  the  life  of  a 
female  correspondent. 

Q:  In  1983  when  you  won  the 
Pulitzer,  did  you  have  an  inkling  that 
you  were  going  to  win  or  was  it  a  com- 
plete surprise?  What  was  the  general 
atmosphere  when  you  found  out  in  the 
New  York  Times  office,  that  you  had 
won? 

A:  Well,  I  did  know  that  I  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  Pulitzer,  but  generally 
speaking  it  is  very  secret.  Most  of  the 
candidates  don't  even  know  that 
they've  been  put  up.  However,  I  had 


to  be  interviewed  by  the  person  who 
wrote  the  presentation  for  the 
Pulitzer  jury,  because  there  had  been 
such  a  flood  of  mail  and  such  public 
response  to  the  toxic  shock  piece.  I  got 
more  than  2,000  letters  in  reaction  to 
the  Times  magazine  piece  alone...  I 
got  hundreds  more  from  the  papers 
which  syndicated  the  piece,  which 
belonged  to  the  Times  syndicate 
which  published  the  piece  in  three 
parts.  All  those  I  answered. 

Lives  were  saved.  Women  wrote  me 
telling  me  that  because  of  the  piece 
they  knew  how  to  check  the  symptoms 
of  toxic  shock  and  they  and  their 
husbands  were  witness  to  the  fact  that 
lives  had  been  saved.  Because  of  this, 
doctors  wrote  me  and  phoned  me  to 
say  that  they  had  not  known  before 
reading  my  article  what  were  the  five 
classic  symptoms  of  toxic  shock  and 
what  to  do  in  emergency  situations 
and  serious  cases.  They  now  know  all 
of  this  and  so  we  had  that  evidence. 

This  kind  of  documentation  had  to 
be  given  to  my  Times  colleague  who 
was  writing  a  presentation  for  the 
Pulitzer  jury...  So  indeed,  I  did  know 


"People  were  running 
to  my  desk.  There 
were  lots  of  tears, 
kisseSr  hugs, 

congratulations 
and  screams... " 


about  six  months  before  I  got  the  prize 
that  at  least  I  was  a  candidate,  but  I 
also  knew  how  much  could  happen,  I 
mean  how  much  competition.  I  was 
put  up  for  the  award  in  the  feature 
writing  category  and  that  is  by  far  the 
largest,  has  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  entries. 

You  figure  that  at  least  1000  papers 
are  putting  in  for  all  categories,  there 
are  about  10  categories.  In  addition 
there  were  candidates  and  com- 
petitors from  my  own  newspaper. 
There  are  classically  3  nominees  in 
each  category  from  each  jiu"y,  and  the 
jury  does  not  formally  tell  the  board 
which  is  their  number  one  choice,  but 
they  make  it  known,  and  I  was  the 
number  one  choice  of  the  f eatiu-e  jury. 

Unfortunately  for  my  peace  of 
mind,  I  began  getting  tips  from  my 
colleagues  and  friends  who  had 
sources  in  the  Pulitzer  Jury  that  I  was 
a  winner.  The  first  tip  I  got  was  about 
nine  days  before  the  formal  an- 
nouncement, but  the  board  had  not 
yet  met.  I  just  didn't  want  to  know,  it 
was  just  too  much  to  bear  and  I 
remember  the  last  weekend  I  went 
away  with  a  friend  to  East  Hampton 
to  just  get  away  from  all  the  telephone 
calls  and  all  the  rumors.  It  was  very 
burdensome  to  me.  My  whole  idea 
was  that  if  I  lost  I  wanted  to  be  a 
gracious  loser.  But  of  course  I  wanted 
to  win. 

The  announcement  of  the  Pulitzer 
winners  are  traditionally  made  at  Col- 


imibia  University  at  3  o'clock  on  the 
third  Monday  of  April.  An  editor  took 
me  out  to  lunch  at  Sardee's  so  that  we 
could  talk  and  1  could  keep  my  mind 
off  of  it.  He  brought  me  back  to  the  of 
fice  at  2:30.  At  3:00  it  was  announced 
over  the  intercom  system  throughouti 
the  third  floor,  which  is  the  news  floorj 
of    the     Times,     that    I    had    won 
whereupon  the  whole  building  sort  ofji 
came  down.  People  were  sort  of  runn||r 
ing  to  my  desk.  There  were  lots  ot  c 
tears,   kisses,   hugs  and  congratula- 
tions   and    screams.    1    called    my 
mother   and    told    her   I'd    won   the 
Pulitzer  and  asked  her  if  she  knew  i 
what  the  Pulitzer  was  and  she  said 
she  did. 

The    next    person    I    called    was 
Russell  Baker,  who  was  also  a  winner 
for  his  marvelous  autobiography,  his 
memoirs  called  Growinf;  Up.  I  called 
Russell  at  a  farm  in  Virginia  and  told 
him  I  was  happy  tor  him  as  I  was  for 
myself  which  was  true.  Russell  and  I|i 
have  been  very  close  friends  for  20  or|i 
more  years  and  there  was  a  very  bigL 
party  in  the  office  of  the  executive^ 
editor  with  champagne.  L 

Meanwhile  the  photographers  weref 
clicking  all  kinds  of  candid  photos  — 
the  publisher  rushed  down  from  the 
14th  floor.  It  was  just  a  very  emo- 
tional, wonderful  day,  because  1  had, 
survived  a  very  serious  illness,  anil ' 
survived  to  write  about  it  and  1  had" 
not  been  as  seriously  mutilated  a.s  1^' 
thought  I  would  be  by  the  disease.  I* 
think  there  was  an  extra  emotional 
quality  in  the  jubilatibir  and  the  re-] 
joicing  tor  my  Pulitzer,  because  it  had, 
been  earned  in  a  way  that  is  most 
unusual.  It  was,  in  A  sense,  my  war 
against     pain     and     suffering     and 
against  a   very  devastating  disease 
and  it  was  a  long  road  back.  So  there', 
was  an  extra  quality.  I 

Q:  Was  it  painful  both  emotionallyp 
and  physically  as  you  wrote  it? 

A:  Yes  it  was,  I  had  three  sets  o(] 
amputations  at  the  end  joints  of  three 
fingers.  The  first  amputation  was  atai 
hospital  in  Illinois  where  I  was  takenj; 
after    being   struck    down    by    toxic* 
shock.  That  amputation  took  place^' 
about  six  weeks  after  I  was  admitted  , 


to  the  emergency  room  on  Thanksgiv 
ing  night  of  1981.  *' 

The  first  set  ot  amputations  thai 
took  off  all  ot  the  end  joints  was  ir 
January.  Corrective  operations  took 
place  in  April  and  May  ot  1982  and  ')S'^^ 
the  meantime  I  had  been  researchiWjj^ 
the  toxic  shock  piece.  i^ 

I  had  interviewed  my  own  doctor.s  i^^ 
got  everything  in  print  in  English  ori|_^ 
toxic  shock  from  medical  journals  I 
had  caused  my  own  medical  records  j^ 
to  be  released  from  the  two  hospitals ,  ^ 
I  was  treated  so  that  I  knew  exactly,^ 
what  was  happening  to  me  and  kneVL 
exactly  how  I  was  treated  at  thej 
minute  I  was  admitted  to  emergency; 
at  St.  Anthony's  on  Thanksgivingrj 
night  to  the  moment  I  was  released^ 
from  the  Rusk  Institute  of  Rehabilita  jj 
tion  medicine  in  New  York  three  mo«L^ 
ths  later.  ([ 

So  I  had  that  whole  medical  vecovi^^ 
and  I  hired  a  young  doctor  from  Col-j^ 
umbia  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Ne'^, 
York  to  relate  the  medical  jargon  inttj^i 
everyday  language  tor  me.  As  I  said,  -i^ 
interviewed  my  own  doctors  and  t^-»f^ 
Federal  Senator  ot  the  task  force  W^ 
disease  control  which  monitor^^ 
bizarre  epidemics  like  toxic  shock  s  jj^ 
that  I  really  had  an  enormous  fund  '--^^ 
medical  knowledge  with  which  t^, 
write  thi^  piece.  )  t 


^ 
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br  prize  winner  Nan  Robertson 

J  he£?an   writinti   it   in   loto    t..«„   «f  a.    'ru-   * ;_    _•_  _    t     t  .   . 


I  began  writing  it  in  late  June  of 

982  and  my  fingers  were  so  terribly 

iwollen  from  the  surgery  and  very 

inful.  And  so  I  typed  very  slowly.  It 

.s  physically  very  painful.  I'd  go 

lome     every     night     after     typing 

lometimes  no  more  than  500  words  a 

lay  feeling  a  real  physical  trauma 

it  I  went  through  typing  this  toxic 

hock  piece.  However,  I  knew  that  the 

luma  was  also  therapy.  In  order  to 

i^hen  the  finger  ends  you  cannot 

rear  gloves  or  anything  else.  And  this 

onstant  tapping  and  hitting  of  the 

eys  was  toughening  the  ends  of  my 

infers.  So  I  was  both  healing  myself 

I    hurting    myself    while    I    was 

iting  the  toxic  shock  piece.  It  took 

weeks  to  write  something  I  should 

ave  written  in  a  week  under  normal 

ircumstances.   It  was  a  3000  word 

•CO  that  I  wrote.  It  took  me  four 

'ecks  todoso. 

.  In  your  efforts  to  eradicate  toxic 
hock,  what's  been  the  reaction  to  big 
usiness  that  you've  seen? 


A:  The  toxic  shock  is  not  tampon 
related  in  my  vase  because  I  was  go- 
ing through  metapause  when  I  con- 
tracted it.  Toxic  shock  is  tampon 
related.  There  is  a  definite  link  bet- 
ween the  use  of  tampons  and  the  fact 
that  the  blood-filled  tampon  creates  a 
perfect  culture  for  the  toxic 
bacterium.  I  tried  to  question  the 
manufacturers,  in  particular  Playtex, 
which  has  an  ad  featuring  Brenda 
Vaccarro.  The  ad  said  that  if  I  had  a 
teenage  daughter  I  would  tell  her  to 
use  Playtex...  which  is  a  super  absor- 
bant  tampon  and  more  dangerous 
than  regular  tampons  because  it  ab- 
sorbes  so  much  of  the  vaginal  fluids, 
makes  the  vagina  dry  and  more  sub- 
ject to  bruising  and  cutting. 

I  called  Playtex  to  ask  why  it  was 
that  they  were  targeting  this  ad  at  the 
group  at  highest  risk  for  contracting 
toxic  shock,  which  is  to  say  young 
women  from  the  onset  of  menstrua- 


tion to  about  the  age  of  24.  I  asked 
"Why  are  you  doing  this?"  and  the 
president  of  Playtex  U.S.A.  said  that 
reaUy  they  weren't  targeting  it  at 
teenagers  and  women  in  their  early 
twenties  —  that  they  found  from  their 
marketing  research  that  women  in 
their  thirties  were  more  interested  by 
the  ad.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
sense  of  concern  that  they  were  play- 
ing a  kind  of  Russian  Roulette  with 
the  young  women  at  highest  risk  to 
get  toxic  shock.  I  found  a  total 
cynicism,  a  total  sort  of  "make  a 
buck"  series  of  mental  attitudes  and 
psychological  attitudes. 

The  tampon  manufacturers,  and  it 
wasn't  just  my  case,  there  were  many 
others  that  I've  read  about,  really  just 
couldn't  care  less  about  the  danger. 
They  just  want  to  make  money  and 
they  want  to  make  something  that's 
convenient  for  women  to  use  and  they 
don't  care  whether  they're  super  ab- 


sorbent and  therefore  more 
dangerous  and  they  don't  care  if 
they're  made  out  of  synthetics,  and 
therefore  more  dangerous  than  all- 
cotton  tampons.  But  I  found  it  a  real 
kind  of  cynicism  and  the  corporate 
mentality  excuses  among  the  tampon 
manufacturers. 

Q:  You're  working  on  a  book  right 
now.  Would  you  please  describe  what 
the  subject  of  the  book  will  be. 

A:  Basically  this  is  a  book  about 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  which  is  a 
widely  admired  and  misunderstood 
or  not  understood,  organization  I've 
been  a  member  of  AA  tor  ten  years 
and  again  I'm  motivated  as  I  was  in 
writing  the  toxic  shock  piece. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  a  very  helpful 
book...  This  is  a  disease  that  claims 
millions  of  victims.  Almost  everybody 
in  America  knows  somebody  or  has 
somebody  in  their  families  they  may 
be  worried  about...  Alcoholism  is  a 
real  killer. 


breign  language  assistants  are  loving  life  at  Washington  College 


by  Sarah  Letaw 

If  you're  one  of  the  many 
rcnch  or  Spanish  students 
campus,  you've  probably 
n  the  two  of  them  at 
n);uage  lab,  in  the 
assroom,  or  participating  in 
irious, flubs  ^d  aQtiyities. 
r  perhaps  you  just  know 
em  by  sight.  They  are 
aria  Jose  Gimenez  and 
elene  Gallet,  and  they  have 
ent  nearly  a  semester  here 
language  students. 
Hailing  from  Madrid, 
aria  enjoys  going  to  the 
ovies,  traveling,  and  play- 
g  tennis.  During  her  past 
onths  in  the  United  States, 
e  has  come  to  appreciate 
e  difference  in  culture. 
fhe    cooking,"     she    said, 

■  we  eat  a  lot  of  fish,  and  the 
eat  isprepared  differently." 
Helene  traveled  to  WC  from 
r  home  in  the  suburbs  of 
ins  Her  pasttimes  include 
eading  and  writing...  films, 
Id  strolling  in  Paris."  When 
e  is  back  home  she  spends 
rtime  "going  to  cafes,  sit- 
'8  on  the  terrace,  drinking 
;rrier,  and  talking  with 
lends  about  life  or  anything 
se," 

A  Perfect  Opportunity 
Maria  had  always  wanted 

come  to  the  U.S.,  and  for 
'■■.  the  job  of  Spanish  assis- 
"t  was  a  perfect  opportuni- 

She  was  lucky  enough  to 

able  to  make  a  few  stops 
'ore  coming  to  Chester- 
1^.  including  New  York  — 
•ity  she  calls  "a  place  apart 
'm  the  world"  —  as  well  as 
'wo  week  jaunt  in  Rich- 
>nd,  Virginia. 

"aria  and  Helene  have 
Wd  a  lot  to  like  about  the 
««.  Maria  noticed  "the 
erall  friendliness  of  the 
"Ple  I  love  Chestertown," 
^^"^'d.   '—the  slow  pace  of 

■  here.  The  people  are  more 
Wed  mentally."  She  has 
['Cfd  that  students  at  WC 
■■n  lo  be  much  more  relax- 
"lan  students  in  Spain.  Be- 
'  far    away    from    home, 


though,  does  have  its 
drawbacks.  E.specially  the 
food. 

"The  difference  between 
food  in  Spain  and  food  here  is 
very  obvious,"  said  Maria.  "I 
don't  like  the  tact  that  Spain 
is  so  far  away  from  America. 
I  would  like  to  visit  more 
often." 

Helene's  observations  are  I 
very  similar.  "I  like  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  very  friendly, 
very  open.  I  find  Chestertown 
lovely.  But  being  French  and 
having   a   French  culture,   I 
don't  think  that  I  could  stay 
here  all  my  life.  Everything  is 
much  more  superficial  to  me 
than    in    Europe.    And,    as 
Calvin    Coolidge    said,    "the ; 
business     of    America     is ' 
business!" 

Foreign  Students, 

Foreign  Subjects 

Their  class  schedules  are 

similar    to    those    of    other 

students,  but  both  Maria  and 

Helene    follow    foreign    sub- 


jects. Maria's  goal  in  taking 
these  classes  is  different  than 
one  might  think,  though.  "I 
chose  the  subjects  to  learn 
English.  They  are  in- 
teresting, but  not  my  major, 
which  is  biology.  The  more 
different  classes  I  take,  the 
more  it  will  help  my 
English,"  she  said. 

"People  should 
take  every  op- 
portunity to  go 
abroad...  there  will 
be  more  understan- 
ding in  the  world." 

Helene  is  studying  subjects 
closely  related  to  her 
master's  thesis,  including 
American  history,  American 
politics,  and  economics.  "It  is 
very  interesting,"  she  said, 
"to  see  things  from  an 
American  point  of  view."  Her 
work  as  a  teaching  assistant 


has  also  added  to  the  ex- 
perience. "I  don't  want  to  be 
a  teacher,"  she  said,  "but  I 
think  it's  a  great  experience. 
Being  at  the  same  time  a  stu- 
dent and  a  teacher,  and  living 
on  the  campus  you  come  to 
know  both  worlds  —  two  sides 
of  American  society,  in  a 
way." 

Working  in  the  language 
lab,  Maria  and  Helene  have 
found,  can  be  a  long  and  lone- 
ly chore.  Language  students 
are  not  enthusiastic  about 
putting  in  the  time  to  prac- 
tice. Said  Maria,  "they  should 
repair  or  change  the 
machines.  It  could  be  good  tor 
assistants  and  students.  Lab 
is  good  to  correct  pronouncia- 
tion." 

Helene  agrees  with  Maria, 
but  sympathizes  with  the  feel- 
ings of  WC  language  students. 
"I  had  lab  at  the  university," 
she  said,  "and  I  hated  it.  I 
think  students  are  pleased 
that  we  can't  listen  to  them  — 


Maria  Jose  Gimenez,  (left)  Spanish  assistant  traveled  from  her  home  in  Madrid  to  spend 

elenn    rinll^t      Proni^K    aeeietan*    Ivinhtl      n..,l#a..    U.._    !.___    :_    n ;_ 


ptioto  by  Sarah  E.  l^Uu 


n  •  I    """'""="".  "era  apanisn  assistant  traveled  from  her  home  in  Madrid  t< 

OOn-JOUn    '  "-"ester  at  WC.  Helene  Gallet,  French  assistant  (right!,  makes  her  home  in  Paris 

when  she  isn't  helping  American  college  students  become  proficient  in   her  native 

language..  .     .  .". ■■■  ■  ^     ■ 


it  is  always  terrible  to  think 
that  a  native  speaker  is  listen- 
ing to  you!" 

One  of  Helene's  main  pro- 
jects this  semester  is  a  play 
done  for  the  francophiles  of 
Washington  College.  The 
play,  "L'Anglais  tel  qu'on  le 
Parle,"  is  being  performed 
by  French  students  under 
Helene's  direction.  "I  was  in- 
terested in  setting  up  a 
French  project,"  she  said.  A 
few  students  responded,  so 
we  have  been  rehearsing  for  a 
few  weeks."  The  play  is 
scheduled  for  April  26  at  8:00. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 

The  North  American  Toiu- 

During  their  stay  at  WC, 
neither  Maria  nor  Helene 
have  confined  themselves  to 
the  campus.  Said  Helene,  "we 
went  to  Canada  for  the  break. 
Montreal,  Quebec,  Ottawa, 
Toronto,  and  Niagra  Falls, 
New  York.  It  was  cold  but 
very,  very  nice.  We  had  a 
great  time."  They  also  made 
trips  to  Philadelphia,  An- 
napolis, and  Washington. 
Maria  described  the  places 
that  impressed  her  the  most. 
"New  York  is  the  most  ex- 
citing, Washington  the  most 
interesting,  and  Annapolis 
the  most  picturesque.  I  love 
the  harbor  of  Annapolis  best. 
I  love  harbors  in  general." 

Both  have  benefitted  from 
their  visit.  To  Maria,  the  ex- 
perience of  living  abroad  is 
valuable  because  "you're 
knowledge  of  a  country 
becomes  reality.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  valuable 
because  now  my  knowledge 
of  the  United  States  Is  con- 
crete. 

Helene  remarked,  "It  is 
always  good  for  you  to  go 
away  from  your  country, 
home  and  habits.  That's  the 
only  way  to  understand  other 
people's  lives.  People  should 
take  every  opportunity  to  go 
abroad,  as  there  will  be  more 
understanding  in  the  world. 
People  will  be  more  tolerant, 
too." 
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fine  arts 


Three 
Penny 
Opera 
Opens... 


Mac  and  Polly  tleft)  are  married  In 
the  stable  as  Mac's  gang  look  on 
in  the  ffrat  ace  of  Thfa  Panny 
Opara  by  Bertholt  Brecht  and 
Kurt  Weil.  The  opera  will  be  per- 
formed tonight  and  tomorrow 
night  at  8:00  p.m.  and  Sunday 
afternoon  at  2:00  p.m.  in  Tawoe 
Theater.  Tichets  are  free  for 
students. 


photo  by  Sarah  E  l^taw 


Biograph 


Bob  Dylan's  five-record  set  is  irripifesSnriB 


by  Paul  Henderson 

As  a  retrospective  of  Bob  Dylan's 
career  one  could  hardly  ask  for 
anything  more  impressive  than 
Biograph.  This  five-record  set 
chronicles  Dylan's  recording  career 
from  his  beginnings  as  an  awkward 
folk  singer  in  New  York's  Greenwich 
Village  in  1961  through  his  1981  album 
Shot  Of  Love, 

Unlike  most  retrospective  or 
greatest  hits  packages  this  collection 
was  put  together  with  real  affection 
by  Jeff  Rosin  who  delved  deeply  into 
Columbia's  vaults  to  choose  songs 
representative  of  Dylan's  first  twenty 
years  of  songwriting.  This  is  no 
slavish  compendium  of  best  selling 
singles. 

In  addition  to  the  music  on 
Biograph  there  is  also  an  informative 
and  well  written  mini-biography  of 
Dylan  by  Cameron  Crowe  included  in 
the  package.  The  booklet  sketches 
Dylan's  life  from  his  birth  in  1941  in 
Hibbing,  Minnesota  through  his  high 
school  bands,  his  coffee  house  days  in 
Mlnneapolis/St.  Paul,  and  his  hit- 
chhiking journey  to  New  York  City 
where  he  was  soon  discovered  by 
John  Hammond  in  1961.  With  Dylan's 
assistance  Crowe  then  traces  his 
career  album  by  album  up  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

Dylan's  interest  in  this  project  is 
somewhat  surprising.  He  was  never 
very  open  about  his  songs,  and  rarely 
saw  fit  to  cater  to  critics  or  fans. 
Dylan  appears  to  have  been  very 
helpful  to  Crowe  in  writing  the 
booklet,  and  he  also  commented  ex- 
tensively on  many  of  the  song  descrip- 
tions on  the  record  liner.  Some  of 
these  conmients  show  the  amazing 
ease  with  which  Dylan  composed 
some  of  the  most  memorable  songs  in 
American     popular    music.     About 


"Just  Like  a  Woman,"  Dylan  says  "1 
was  invited  over  to  someone's  house 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner  but  I  didn't 
go,  didn't  feel  like  doing  anything,  I 
wasn't  hungry,  I  stayed  in  my  hotel 
room  and  wrote  this."  He  says  about 
"Forever  Young,"  "I  wrote  it  think- 
ing about  one  of  my  boys  and  not  wan- 
ting to  be  too  sentimental.  The  lines 
came  to  me,  they  were  done  in  a 
minute."  Many  of  Dylan's  songs  were 
"rerecorded"  or  "covered,"  by  other 
artists,  usually  to  much  greater  ac- 
claim. One  of  the  most  famous  cover 
versions  of  a  Dylan  song  was  Jimi 
Hendrix's  adaptation  of  "All  Along 
The  Watchtower."  Rarely  does  a 
cover  version  capture  the  feeling  and 
nuances  that  the  writer  intended  but 
in  this  instance  Dylan  was  deeply 
moved,  saying,  "Strange  though 
when  I  sing  it  I  always  feel  like  it's  a 
tribute  to  him  in  some  king  of  way." 

The  most  important  element  of  this 
package  is  quite  obviously  the  music, 
and  the  music  does  not  disappoint. 
Although  the  album  contains  only  52 
songs  from  a  musical  career  that 
spans  25  years  and  28  albums  the 
selections  do  show  the  range  and 
depth  of  Dylan's  talent. 

Dylan's  much  celebrated  "phases" 
are  represented  here.  There  is  the 
Bob  Dylan  of  the  early  60's,  a  protest 
singer  who  in  his  early  twenties  wrote 
enduring  folk  songs  on  a  par  with 
Woody  Guthrie's  "America  the 
Beautiful"  and  Pete  Seeger's  "If  I 
Had  A  Hammer."  Songs  such  as  "The 
Times  They  Are  A'Changin'  "  and 
"Blowin'  in  the  Wind"  are  represen- 
tative of  this  early  period.  Even  more 
amazing  is  the  scrupulous  dating  of 
the  songs.  These  two  songs  and 
"Masters  Of  War"  were  all  recorded 
in  one  six-month  period  at  the  end  of 
1963.  To  a  large  extent  these  early 


songs,  after  being  picked  up  and 
popularized  by  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, gave  Dylan  the  rather 
ponderous  title  of  "conscience  of  a 
generation." 

Dylan's  early  affection  for  rock  and 
roll  is  also  represented.  His  fascina- 
tion with  Sun  Records  and  Chicago 
Blues  is  evident  in  the  early  rock  and 
roll-tinged  songs  "Baby  let  Me  Follow 
You  Down"  and  "Tombstone  Blues." 
These  songs  and  the  epic  "Like  a  Roll- 
ing Stone"  (still  the  longest  song  ever 
to  reach  numl)er  one  on  the  American 
charts)  marked  Dylan's  dramatic 
departure  from  the  acoustic  folkie  to 
a  harder  electric  sound.  These  are  im- 
portant songs  both  in  the  development 
of  Bob  Dylan  and  the  reyitalization  of 
rock  and  roU  which  was  stagnating 
before  the  Beatles  and  Rolling  Stones 
came  over  to  give  it  a  much  needed 
boost. 

Dylan's  motorcycle  accident  in  1966 
laid  him  up  for  a  year  just  when  his  in- 


fluence was  affecting  the  psychedelic 
movement.  Dylan  never  got  caught 
up  in  the  psychedelic  period  of  the 
later  sixties,  and  to  everyone's  sur- 
prise released  John  Wesley  Haring, 
an  album  made  up  largely  of  country 
ballads,  in  1967.  Two  years  later  he 
released  another  "country"  album 
Nashville  Skyline.  These  albums 
came  out  at  the  same  time  as  Sgt. 
Peppers  Lonely  Hearts  Club  Band 
and  His  Satanic  Majesties  Request. 
Dylan's  songs  of  this  period.  "Lay 
Lady  Lay,"  "I'll  Be  Your  Baby 
Tonight,"  "Dear  Landlord,"  are 
distinctive  in  their  originality  and 
have  proved  to  be  powerful  in  their 
impact  on  modem  Country  Western 
singers. 

The  real  gems  of  this  collection  are 
the  live  and  imreleased  songs.  It  is 
surprising  that  tunes  of  such  quality 
were  never  found  on  any  album.  Par- 
ticularly impressive  are  "Up  To  Me" 
a  companion  song  to  "Shelter  From 
The  Storm"  that  was  somehow  left  off 
the  Blood  on  the  Tracks  album. 
Similarly  "Caribbean  Wind,"  left  of 
the  Shot  of  Love  album,  is  surprising 
in  its  quality. 

Perhaps  more  valuable  are  the  live 
recordings.  These  stretch  from  1966  to 
1981,  and  in  all  instances  show  a 
sincerity  and  an  intensity  which 
serves  to  reject  any  notions  of  Dylan 
"selling  out."  Especially  moving  are 
his  solo  performance  of  "It's  All  Over 
Now  Baby  Blue"  and  his  recording  of 
"Forever  Young"  recorded  on  an  old 
reel-to-reel  in  a  New  York  publisher's 
office  in  order  to  secure  a  copyright 
for  it.  This  recording  is  particularly 
moving  for  its  impromptu  nature  and 
almost  overwhelming  intimacy. 

As  a  chronicle  of  the  evolution  of  the 
song  writer  Biographis  indispensible. 


ISO  to  perform  in 
nearby  Centreville 
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by  David  Healey 

A  concert  is  coming  to  Cen- 
;ville.  The  musicians  will 
t  be  wielding  guitars  and 
nthesizers,  but  rather 
)mbones  and  violas,  for 
ey  are  members  of  the 
iltimore    Symphony     Or- 

:stra. 
The  BSO  will  play  April  22 

Centreville,  its  third  and 
it  performance  on  the 
istern  Shore  of  the  1985-86 
ason.  This  is  the  prime  op- 
rtunity  for  Washington  Col- 
je  students  to  see  the  Sym- 
(iny  which  has  been  praised 
The  Boston   Globe,    The 

w  Yorker,  and  hailed  by 
IP    New    York    times    as, 

exceptionally  fine,  color- 

and  virtuosic."  The  BSO 
s  performed  in  Carnegie 
in  New  York  City,  and 
II  be  playing  on  Tuesday 
[ht  at  Queen  Anne's  High 
hool  at  8  p.m.  The  per- 
Tnance  is  sponsored  by  the 
(l-Shore  Symphony  Socie- 

'he  program  for  the  even- 
will  be  Weber's  Der 
cischutz  Overture;  Jacob's 
ncerto  for  Trombone  and 
(liestra;  and  Dvorak's 
mphony  No.  7  in  D  minor. 
\  .special  feature  of  the  pro- 
mi  will  be  soloist  James 
n,  the  principal  trombonist 
[he  BSO.  Olin  is  known  for 
jazz  as  well  aj-^lassical 
isic,  as  he  once  had  his  own 
z  quintet.  A  native  of  New 
rk,  Olin  attended  the  In- 
lochen   Arts   Academy   in 


Michigan  and  was  graduated 
from  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty. He  has  performed  at  the 
Oberlin  Music  Theatre, 
Aspen  Music  Festival,  and 
Berkshire  Festival  at 
Tanglewood. 

The  orchestra  will  be 
directed  by  Catherine  Comet, 
the  associate  conductor  of  the 
BSO;  a  woman  noted  tor  her 
energy  and  ability.  Formerly, 
Comet  served  as  the  Exx- 
on/Arts Endowment  con- 
ductor for  the  Saint  Louis 
Symphony.  Before  that,  she 
was  house  conductor  of  the 
Ballet  Company  of  the 
Theatre  National  de  Paris. 
She  has  recently  appeared 
with  the  National  Symphony, 
the  Minnesota  Orchestra,  and 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic. 

Comet,  a  citizen  of  France, 
has  studied  in  both  Paris  and 
New  York.  Her  husband, 
Michael  Aiken,  is  a  noted 
scholar  and  author.  He  is  cur- 
rently Dean  of  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Tickets  for  the  concert  are 
free  to  Middle  and  High 
School  students,  and  to 
Washington  College  students 
with  college  I.D.  Tickets  will 
be  sold  at  the  door  and  the 
Corsica  Bookstore  in  Chester- 
town.  Bus  service  will  be  pro- 
vided for  students  without 
transportation.  The  bus  will 
leave  the  A&P  parking  lot  at 
7:45  p.m.  and  costs  $1.50 
round  trip. 


HAIR  PORT 

KENT  PLAZA 

Family  Haircutters 
and  Styling 


IMo  Appointment 
Necessary 

OPEN  6  DAYS  A  WEEK 

M0N.,THURS.ANDFR1. 

OPEN  TIL  7:00  P.M. 


Friday,  Sunday  and  Monday 

April    18,  20  &  21 

Norman  James  Theater 


"The  Antietam  Trinity,"  one  of  tlie  many  drawings  on  diiplay  in  tho  Gallary  of  Tawe*  Theatre  in  the  art 
show  "ThJnking/Seeing/Feellng."  The  show  runs  until  IVIarch  22. 


upcoming  events  = 


Senior  reading 

by  Neil  Rifkind 
"It's  always  great  fun," 
says  professor  Bob  Day  of  the 
English  Department,  and  it 
certainly  is.  It's  the  annual 
Senior  Reading  in  which  the 
elder  members  of  the 
Writers'  Union  read  from 
their  own  works  of  poetry, 
prose,  and  plays.  It's  Tues- 
day, April  22,  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
the  O'Neill  Literary  House. 

This  year's  Senior  Reading 
will  include  Suzanne 
Nieymeyer,  Kimberly  Ward, 
Doug  Rose,  Nancy  Gillio,  and 
Bill  Hewitt.  The  reading  is  an 
opportunity  to  see  fully 
developed  pieces  by 
Washington  College's  most 
mature  writers. 

The  reading  will  be  follow- 
ed by  general  milling,  drink- 
ing and  carousing.  Day  adds, 
"It  will  be  especially  great 
fun  this  year  because  we  will 
find  out  it  Suzanne  is  going  to 
give  birth  to  any  little  Ferl- 
inghetti  poems." 

Computer  ta//< 

Bell  Communication  Lab 
representative  Sue  Koch  will 
visit  Washington  College  to 
discuss  the  "Organizational 
Politics  in  Computer  Im- 
plementation."  Her  lecture. 


fri.  18 


sponsored  by  the  college's 
psychology  department,  will 
be  in  the  Sophie  Kerr  Room  of 
Miller  Library  on  Tuesday, 
April  22,  at7;00  p.m. 

Dr.  Koch  holds  a  Ph.D.  in 
Organizational  Communica- 
tion with  emphasis  in 
management  information 
systems  and  organizational 
politics.  Her  talk  will  focus  on 
the  social  impact  of  computer 
implementation  in  organiza- 
tions. 

Writer  to  speal< 

Susan  Minot,  a  young 
writer  living  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  will  visit 
Washington  College  in 
Chestertown  on  Sunday,  April 
20,  to  read  and  discuss  her 
work  with  local  fiction  writer 
Amy  White.  The  reading  will 
be  in  the  O'Neill  Literary 
House  at  8:00  p.m.  It  is  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Sophie 
Kerr  Committee  and  the 
Maryland  Humanities  Coun- 
cil. 

Minot  has  had  three  stories 
published  in  The  New  Yorker 
magazine,  and  Monkey,  her 
first  novel,  will  be  appearing 
in  bookstores  this  month.  One 
of  her  short  stories  appeared 
in  Twenty  Under  Thirty 
(Scribners),  a  collection  of 
works  by  America's  best 
young    writers,    which    was 

=campus  caiendar^^^ 


7:30  p.m.:  Film  Series, 
Prizzi's  Honor,"  Norman 
James  Theatre 

8:00  p.m:  Departments  of 
Music  and  Drama  and  Actors 
Community  Theatre  Present 
Three  Penny  Opera  by  Kurt 
Weil  and  Bertozt  Brecht, 
Tawes  Theatre 


sat.  19 


iiL 


..   8:,00  ,  p.jn, : ,   Tbrep    P^ip^  ■ 
Vpera.Yawes  Theatre 


8:00  p.m.:  Theta  Spring  Fl- 
ing and  SGA  band  "Bobby 
and  the  Believers,"  New 
Dorm  Quad 

sun.  20 


2:00    p.m.;      Three    Penny 
Opera,  Tawes  Theatre 
8:00  p.m.;  Sophie  Kerr  Com- 
mittee   and    the    Maryland 
Humanities    Council,  ^Susan  , 
I  S^ftt  Reading,- ,and;6^H*s-. 
,^',iij|jj^er  worl^.with  Aiijy  yiflijte, ', , 
'■O'Neill  Literary  House. ' 


published  in  March. 

S^ge  design 

Paul  Fonseca,  a  stage 
designer  by  profession  and  a 
dancer  by  avocation,  will 
visit  Washington  College  on 
Monday,  April  21,  to  give  "An 
Artist's  View  of  Stage 
Design."  His  lecture, 
presented  by  the  college's 
departments  of  art,  drama, 
and  dance  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Lecture  Series,  will  be 
in  the  Dunning"  Lecture  Hall 
at6:30p.m. 

Careers 


by  Neil  Rifkind 
Ever  wonder  what  kind  of 
job  you'll  be  able  to  get  with  a 
liberal  arts  degree  from 
Washington  College?  The 
answer  to  this  and  other  rele- 
vant questions  will  be 
discussed  at  the  Alumni 
Career  Day,  Saturday,  April 
19,  in  the  O'Neill  Literary 
House.  This  career  day  is 
sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Business  Management, 
Alumni  Association,  and  the 
Center  for  Career  Develop- 
ment and  includes  both  a 
panel  discussion  and  informal 
meetings  with  panelists. 

A  panel  discussion  will  be 
held    from    10:00-11:00    a.m. 


mon.  21 


6:30  p.m.:  Dance  program. 
Department  of  Art  and 
Drama,  "An  Artist's  View  of 
Set  Design,"  by  Paul 
Fonseca,  Dunning  Lecture 
HaU 


thurs.  24 


7:30    p.m.:     Center    for 
Career  Development;  "An  In-       ^ 

Kerr  Room 
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Sho'men  conquer 
Roanoke,  20-10 


by  John  Bodnar 

With  the  1986  Lacrosse 
season  more  than  half  over, 
the  Sho'men  are  in  winning 
gear.  They  defeated  Roanoke 
(20-1(1)  on  Saturday,  April  12, 
to  record  their  fourth  victory 
in  the  last  five  games. 

Coach  Corcoran  stated,  "It 
was  a  great  team  effort.  We 
dominated  at  both  ends  of  the 
field." 

With  the  score  tied  2-2  at  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  the 
.Sho'men  went  on  a  tear  as 
they  connected  for  seven 
goals  in  the  second  quarter. 
Bruce  Yancey  led  the  way, 
scoring  three  goals  in  less 
than  a  minute. 

In  the  second  half,  with  WC 
in  complete  control,  mid- 
fielders John  Nostrant  (3 
goals),  Mike  Woodfolk  (1 
goal,  2  assists),  and  IVIike 
McGuane  (1  goal,  1  assist) 
put  together  a  multiple  series 


of  fine  pa.ssing  which  led  to 
several  Sho'men  goals,  and  a 
lead  they  would  not  relin- 
quish. A  pleased  Corcoran 
said,  "Once  we  scored  we 
kept  on  rolling.  We  did  a  fine 
job  of  holding  a  lead.  That  us- 
ed to  be  a  problem  for  us. " 

Tom  Gaines  closed  out  the 
scoring  in  the  third  quarter 
with  his  15th  goal  of  the 
season,  to  give  the  Sho'men  a 
16-5  lead.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  Dan  Ducar  iced  the 
victory  with  two  goals  in  27 
seconds. 

Defensively  for  WC,  I>arry 
Boehm  came  up  with  20  saves 
behind  a  fine  defensive  effort 
by  Pat  Onody,  Dave  Hillard 
and  Brian  Erwin. 

Coach  Corcoran  was  pleas- 
ed that  his  team  played  a  full 
sixty  minutes  and  said,  "We 
put  the  hammer  on.  We  had 
them  against  the  ropes,  drew 
blood,  and  finished  them  with 


WC  la«ters  whipped  Rocnohe,  20-10,  on  Saturday.  .*pril  12. 


a  knock  out.  We're  developing 
a  killer  instinct;  that's  impor- 
tant." 

Commenting  on  Saturday's 
home  game  against  con- 
ference rival,  8th  ranked 
Salisbury  State,  senior  at- 
tackman  John  Mostrant  said, 
"It's  going  to  be  a  big  game. 
We're  playing  better  every 
time   out. 


Boxscores: 


Women's     lacrosse 

Salisbury 

Lost,  14-10 

Baseball  v.  Johns  Hopkins 

lost,  5-4,  21-1 


Softball  v.  Gettysburg 
lost,  14-2, 19-« 
•B"laerossi  v.  Salisbury 
score  unavailable 


Women  rowers  look  for  synchronicity 


by  Steph  Milton 
The  women's  crew  raced  in 
Philadelphia  against  two 
Villanova  University  boats. 
Temple  University,  and  St. 
Joseph's  University,  last 
Saturday,  April  12.  The 
women's  varsity  crew  placed 
third  and  the  freshmen  novice 
placed  fourth,  both  against 
five  crews. 

The  novice  boat  had  all  the 
crews  beat  at  the  half-way 
mark  by  open  water.  Each 
race  is  2,000  meters  long  —  a 
little  over  a  mile.  The  rowers 
became  "unsettled  and  ran 
out  of  gas,"  said  Coach  John 
Wagner.  "However,  it  was  a 
very  good  indication  that  we 
are  doing  well.  This  was  the 
toughest  race  of  the  year  but 
it  did  prove  that  we  can 
definitely  improve  upon  the 
second  portion  of  our  piece." 

The  novice  boat  had 
already  begun  to  remedy 
their    weak    second    half    in 


practice  with  interval  train- 
ing, power  pieces  and  sprin- 
ting. After  a  three  mile  row  to 
Rolph's  Wharf  in  practice  last 
week,  Wagner  said.  We 
were  twice  as  tired  than  in 
Philadelphia  but  we  forced 
the  issue  at  that  point," 

The  varsity  crew  rowed 
against  the  same  fleet  of  five 
and  lost  to  the  Villanova  A 
boat  by  about  12  seconds.  The 
Temple  crew  edged  them  out 
by  almost  a  length,  leaving 
them  finishing  in  the  middle 
of  the  pack.  Coach  Wagner 
said  optimistically,  "It  was  a 
close  race  and  a  close  finish. 
We  raced  up  to  our  ability;  we 
did  just  fine." 

Although  several  veteran 
rowers  abandoned  ship 
recently,  for  individual 
reasons,  the  WC  women's 
crew  has  retained  its  for- 
titude and  its  get-up-and-go 
for  what  is  an  all  or  nothing 
sport.    Coach   Wagner   says. 


"There's  no  half-time,  no 
huddle...  the  (starter)  says 
'Ready  all...  row'  and  you  go 
and  then  it's  over.  It's  very  in- 
tense, very  final,  and  very 
ultimate.  It's  your  skills, 
strength,  and  ability  against 
their  skills,  strength,  and 
ability.  There's  a  good  feeling 
that  you  get  when  things  are 
synchronous.  You  can  feel  the 
energy  when  the  boat  is  mov- 
ing well." 

Coach  Wagner  and  his 
rowers  will  be  searching  for 
that  synchronicity  as  they 
prepare  for  the  Dadvail 
Regatta  in  Philadelphia  at 
the  end  of  the  season.  Sixty  to 
seventy  schools  will  be 
represented  in  two  solid  days 
of  racing:  six  boats  will  row 
every  ten  minutes,  in  an 
elimination  event.  Coach 
Wagner  commented, 
"The  synchronicity  may  not 
come  until  the  end  but  we 
gotta  keep   looking  for  it." 
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Women's  tennis  defeats  Wesley 


The  women's  tennis  team 
posted  its  first  win  this  Mon- 
day,    beating    Wesley,     7-2. 

Everyone  won  decisively  at 
singles,  showing  that  the 
season's  hard  work  is  beginn- 
ing to  pay  off. 

This  winning  streak  should 
continue  today  against  Johns 
Hopkins.  Saturday  against 
Notre  Dame  and  next  Tues- 


day at  a  home  match  against 
Trinity.  The  team's  early 
season  losses  were  caused,  in 
part,  by  the  loss  oi  players 
who  were  injured. 

This  week  the  return  of 
Pam  Loughman  and  Erin 
Patterson  appears  to  have 
made  the  team  a  cohesive 
unit  again,  capable  of  winn- 
ing. Cathy  Engle,  Sarah  Pyle, 


Suzanne  Niemeyer,  and  Cate 
Lucas  are  reaching  the  peak 
of  their  games  after  several 
weeks  of  consistent  practices 
and  hard  matches.  They  are 
determined  to  show  that  the 
women's  tennis  team  can 
match  the  success  of  the  past 
two  seasons,  and  with  seven 
matches  left  this  year 
anything  is  possible. 
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Help    Wanted: 

Students  proficient  on 
the  Macintosh  are 
urgently  needed  to  key 
in  catalog  copy  for  the 
College  Relations  Of- 
fice. Good  pay.  Con- 
tact M  .  Land- 
skr'oener,  ext.  388. 


Coley 


Charlie 


Laura 


Ye  Olde  Towne  Barber  &  Stylists 


A  &  P  Parking  Lot 
Chestertown,  Maryland  21620 


open 
Monday-SatiirdaV  - 


phone 
-77«-4-771 
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For  Wyman,  recruiting 
is  name  of  game 
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by  Stephenie  Milton 

Dentist  Fred  Wyman,  of 
Chestertown,  is  well-known 
for  transforming  smiles.  The 
big  news  is  that  Washington 
College's  men's  tennis  coach 
has  become  proficient  at  en- 
tire makeovers  as  well.  Since 
Coach  Wyman  took  over  the 
squad  almost  two  years  ago, 
the  team  has  rapidly  become 
a  firing  .squad  to  content  with 
in  Division  III. 

The  spring  season  of  1985 
was  the  best  ever  by  the 
men's  tennis  team.  The 
netmen  pulled  off  17  wins  in  25 
matches,  placed  a  doubles 
team  in  the  top  .■i5  of  Division 
III,  and  won  the  .school's  first 
Middle  Atlantic  Conference 
championship.  The  hopes  for 
this  year's  team  are  even  lof- 
tier based  on  the  season  so 
far. 

The  first  step  of  Coach 
Wyman's  success  ladder  is 
recruiting  with  a  capital  R. 
Wyman  says,  "Recruiting  is 
the  name  of  the  game.  You 
can't  expect  people  to  walk  in 
the  door."  And  indeed  he 
hasn't.  Wyman's  acquisitive 
nose  has  led  him  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth,  sear- 
ching for  new  young  players 
with  sizzle  in  their  serve. 

The  WC  tennis  team  has  not 
had  a  winning  season  since 
1974,  when  the  team  finished 
with  an  B-'2  record.  In  the  past 
two  years  Wyman  has 
recruited  largely  on  the  basis 
■  orEoniircflShs  or,  as  he  put  it, 
"who  you  know. ..tennis  is 
weird.  People  know  people  in 
tennis." 

As  a  result  of  his  participa- 
tion in  area  tournaments, 
Coach  Wyman  came  up  with 
his  first  recruit,  Dave  Mar- 
shall, who  is  now  playing 
fourth  singles.  Marshall,  a 
sophomore  from  Miltord, 
Delaware,  is  currently  rank- 
ed 14th  in  the  region. 

Wyman's  next  recruit,  who 
has  proved  to  be  a  door- 
opening  contact  as  well,  was 
Ross  Coleman.  A  low-ranked 
Terrapin,  Coleman  was  per- 
suaded to  transfer  by  the  fact 
that  he  would  have  a  better 
chance  at  serving  in  Chester- 


town  than  sitting  in  College 
Park. 

The  acquaintances  that  Col- 
eman made  during  his  Col- 
lege Park  career  led  to  what 
Wyman  termed  the  "Mexican 
Connection."     Claudio    Gon- 
zalez,  the  hot  tamale   from 
Mexico  City,  happened  to  be 
visiting  Carlos  Lugo,  who  is 
now     the     University     of 
Maryland's  assistant  coach. 
Gonzalezcame  to  Chestertown 
without  any  knowledge  of  the 
English    language    but    the 
gumption  to  learn  it.  George 
Shivers,     a     professor     of 
Spanish  at  WC,  tutored  Gon- 
zalez, who,  as  a  result,  has 
achieved   dean's   list   honors 
for    two    consecutive 
semesters. 

Paul  Bress  and  David  Dill, 
recruits  from  the  1984-85 
season,  transferred  out  of  WC 
last  fall  and  left  broken  rungs 
on  Wyman's  hopeful  tennis 
ladder.  Those  rungs  were 
mended  by  the  addition  of 
Enrique  "Henry"  Leal  and 
Alejandro  Hernandez,  both 
friends  of  Gonzalez's  and  the 
most  recent  recruits  of  the 
"Mexican  Connection." 

Leal  and  Hernandez  are 
currently  ranked  first  in  the 
nation  in  Division  III  doubles. 
Hernandez  is  also  ranked 
number  one  in  singles 
regionally  and  number  15  in 
the  country.  Leal  is  ranked 
number  13  in  the  region's 
singles.  Hernandez 
represented  Mexico  at  the 
University  Games  in  Tokyo  in 
September  of  1984.  Wyman 
commented,  I  walked  into  a 
gold  mine  there.  All  you  need 
sometimes  is  a  connection 
and  you'll  find  that  it  leads 
you  somewhere." 

One  of  Coach  Wyman's 
favorite  connections  is  Coach 
Kriese  at  Division  I  Clemson 
State  University.  The  WC 
team  lost  to  the  Tigers,  6-3, 
during  its  spring  trip  through 
the  South,  yet  gained  in- 
valuable recognition.  At  the 
very  least,  the  Shoremen 
didn't  get  swept  off  of  the 
courts  by  Clemson.  A 
rematch  for  next  season  is 
surely  worth  the  Tigers  while 


Ph.  778-2686 


EMILY  HARIDRESSER 

Rt.  213,  Chestertown,  Md.  21620 
Across  From  Bowling  Lanes 


STARTYOUR  SUMMER  TAN! 

$45  for  10  Sessions 
$25  for  5  Sessions 
$6  each 
In  Our  Suntana  Bed 


Open  6  days  a  week 


pholobyj.  M.  Fnigamvni 


Washington  College  Men's  tennis  coach  Fred  Wyman  instructs  his  winning  team. 


because  of  the  talent  WC  has 
acquired  through  recruit- 
ment. 

Clemson's  Coach  Kriese 
was  sympathetic  to  the  ef- 
forts of  a  new  coach  trying  to 
build  a  foundation  for  future 
recruiting,  giving  Coach 
Wyman  the  files  of  students 
who  had  applied  to  Clemson 
but  who  might  be  more  suited 
to  Division  III  play. 

Finally,  Coach  Wyman 
found  another  recruiting  base 
on  his  trip  through  the  south 
at  Anderson  Junior  College. 
WC  lost  to  Anderson,  a  top 
junior  college,  yet  Wyman 
felt  the  experience  to  be  com- 
petitively beneficial.  He  said, 
"They  are  an  excellent  team. 
The  coach  is  a  great  guy.  We 
have  a  good  relationship.  It's 
a  chance  to  recruit  and  it 
doesn't  count  in  the  NCAA's." 

Coach  Wyman  is  a  full-time 
dentist  and  receives  no  pay 
for  his  coaching  position.  Yet 
in  barely  two  years  Wyman 
has  built  a  team  that  has 
become  nationally  com- 
petitive, a  task  that,  to  him,  is 
worth  the  toU. 

"You  can  be  really  close  to 
getting  a  good  player  and 
then  lose  him  for  valid  enough 
reasons.  I  know  that  every 
player  I  recruit  will  not  come 
here,  but  that  one  player  may 
be  all  we  need,"  asserted 
Wyman.  "I'll  do  anything  I 
can  to  make  it  more  appeal- 
ing for  the  kid  to  come  here." 

Persuasive  as  he  may  be  in 
attracting  fresh  talent, 
Wyman  is  the  first  to  admit 
he's  not  as  skilled  as  the 
players  he  recruits. 


TowNE  sporting; 

GOODS 

KENT  PLAZA 


Phone  778-1501 


"For  me  to  teach  them  how 
to  hit  a  topspin  job  would  be 
crazy.  You  know,  I  can't  get  a 
set  off  of  any  of  these  kids.  My 
job  is  to  give  them  good 
preparation:  a  strong  fall  and 
winter  program,  adequate 
equipment,  and  good  mental 
attitudes,"  Coach  Wyman 
said.  "You've  seen  the 
Swedes  play,  right?  No  emo- 
tion. You  must  always  win  or 
lose  with  class.  If  he  beat  you 
fair  and  square,  act  like  a 
gentleman  and  give  him 
credit." 


"A/I  you  need 
sometimes  is 
a  connection... 


Coach  Wyman  is  not 
scouting  just  for  talent  on  the 
court;  good  grades  are  his  se- 
cond priority.  The  tennis 
team  carries  the  highest  col- 
lective GPA  of  any  athletic 
team  on  the  campus  and  has 
placed  two  students  on  the 
dean's  list,  Conor  Egan  and 
Claudio  Gonzalez. 

In  recruiting,  Wyman  says, 
"First,  I'll  stress  the  quality 
of  the  school  to  these  kids.  I 
know  how  important  grades 
are...  poor  grades  are  bad  for 
the  school,  the  player,  and  the 
team.  The  foreign  kids 
receive  no  financial  aid  based 
on  need;  only  on  academics." 
It  follows  that  foreign 
recruits  must  not  only  be 
determined  on  the  courts  but 
diligent  in  the  classroom  as 
well. 

Wyman  must  also  over- 
come the  misconceptions  of 
high-minded  high  school 
seniors:  "American  players 
have  big  ideas  that  they  will 
play  for  a  Division  I  school  or 
even  get  a  scholarship.  They 
don't  even  want  to  listen  to  a 
Division  in  coach.  I  ask 
them,   'Are  you  sure  you're . 


going  to  play?'  Rather  than 
sit  the  bench,  I'll  give  them  a 
chance  to  play  college  tennis. 
Maybe  they'll  be  an  All 
American  in  Division 
III. ..then  it  sounds  better  to 
them." 

Some  schools  like  Swar- 
thmore  College,  whose  tennis 
team  has  recently  won  three 
national  championships  in 
Division  III,  are  able  to 
recruit  off  their  reputation 
and  history  of  winning 
seasons.  Coach  Wsmian  is 
now  taking  a  stab  at  building 
a  team  that  is  nationally 
recognized  and  respected  on 
the  courts  and  in  the 
recruiting  offices.  "It's  hard 
to  fight  tradition.  Swar- 
thmore  has  been  the  national 
champion  and  they  can 
recruit  off  of  their  name." 

The  previously  unranked 
Washington  College  team  has 
beaten  the  8th,  14th,  and  16th 
ranked  Division  III  teams 
and  the  Uth  in  the  NAIA  Divi- 
sion.  ''We've  proven 
ourselves.  This  will  solidify 
our  ranking  and  give  us 
credibility,"  said  Wyman. 

Wyman  had  set  two  goals  in 
mind  at  the  start  of  the  season 
"...  to  be  ranked  in  the  top  20 
in  the  nation,  and  to  win  the 
conference."  The  rankings 
were  distributed  on  Wednes- 
day, April  9  and  tickets  to  Los 
Angeles  tor  the  national  tour- 
nament may  well  be  in  order. 
Hernandez  and  Leal  were  na- 
tionally ranked  number  one 
in  doubles,  Tim  Gray  and 
Ross  Coleman  are  number 
six,  and  Dave  Marshall  and 
Claudio  Gonzalez  are  ranked 
seventh.  The  WC  also  placed 
four  players  in  singles, 
regionally. 

The  tennis  team  will  face 
Salisbury  on  Monday,  April 
21.  If  Wyman's  netmen  beat 
the  Gulls  they  will  be  flying 
through  the  clouds  to  Califor- 
nia at  the  end  of  May  for  the 
national  tournament.  From 
the  looks  of  things,  Fred 
Wyman's  flair  for  tennis 
team  makeovers  will 
transform  his  face  into  a 
perpetual  smUe. 
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Lady  laxters  learn  the  hard  way 


When  Tammy  Tiehel,  cap- 
tain of  the  girl's  varsity 
lacrosse  team,  walked  into 
the  gymnasium  in  late 
January  for  the  start  of  prac- 
tice, she  looked  around,  saw 
what  looked  to  be  excellent 
athletes,  and  thought  to 
herself,  "We  have  a  p'-etty 
darn  good  team  this  year." 

Guess  what?  TheSho'ladies 
aren't  a  good  team.  Despite 
Tiehel's  accurate  feeling  that 
there  are  strong  athletes  on 
the  squad,  the  team  loses,  and 
it  loses  pretty  badly. 

However,  the  coach  and  the 
players  are  anything  but 
losers. 

Regardless  of  a  long  list  of 
incriminating  statistics  that 
will  tell  you  a  woeful  tale  of 
crushing  defeats,  the  Ladies 
are  the  ideal  picture  of  sport- 
smanship. They  play  lacrosse 
because  they  love  the  game, 
and  while  it  is  true  that  there 
probably  isn't  a  single 
member  of  the  squad  who  is 
not  disappointed  in  the  team's 
poor  showing  this  season,  it  is 


playing  the  field 

by  jack  gilden 


equally  true  that  there  are 
very  few  people  who  regret 
having  played. 

Consider  head  coach  Nancy 
Dick.  She  is  unpaid  and  un- 
sung, and  when  she  takes  the 
team  to  an  away  game  she 
misses  time  from  her  job  at 
the  health  center,  on  the  edge 
of  campus.  It  is  not  easy 
coaching  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, and  if  you  don't 
believe  it,  ask  any  of  the 
men's  coaches  if  they  might 
be  willing  to  work  that  way. 

Even  the  patient  Coach 
Dick  had  had  enough  and  was 

going  to  call  it  quits  before 
this  season.  However,  when 
she  learned  that  the  school 


would  not  be  replacing  her, 
and  would  instead  drop  the 
women's  program,  she  came 
through  like  the  cavalry  and 
decided  to  give  it  at  least  one 
more  season. 

Some  players  have  been  in- 
fected by  the  coaches'  die- 
hard attitude.  One  of  them  is 
sophomore  goalie,  Kathy 
Kilroy.  Kilroy  had  not  played 
lacrosse  before  this  season, 
but  when  the  team  needed  so- 
meone to  mind  the  net  she 
walked  in  and  has  performed 
her  best,  which,  with  an  inex- 
perienced defense,  hasn't 
been  easy. 

Unfortunately,  games  are 
not  won  with  just  good  at- 
titudes.    For     competitive 


athletes  like  these  women, 
losing  is  a  humbling  ex- 
perience that  grows  ever 
more  frustrating. 

Says  Tiehel,  "Last  Satur- 
day we  went  to  play  Get- 
tysburg on  a  beautiful  spring 
day.  The  sun  was  shining  and 
people  were  outdoors.  You 
could  hear  music  being 
blasted  from  open  windows 
on  campus.  Well,  they  (Get- 
tysburg) just  crushed  us  by  a 
terrible  score  (29-4)  and  after 
a  while  the  girl  playing  op- 
posite me  started  to  dance  to 
the  music.  At  that  point  I  ask- 
ed myself.  What  am  I  doing 
here?'  " 

To  add  insulf  to  injury  the 
Ladies  shared  travel  ac- 
commodations  with  the  soft- 
ball  squad,  which  had  a 
doubleheader.  After  the  lax 
game  ended  the  team  had  no 
choice  but  to  go  and  watch 
their  sisters  on  the  diamond 
drop  two.  In  case  you  are 
keeping  count  that  was  2 
teams  +  1  day  -  3  losses. 


Tammy    Tiehel,     captain    of    the 
women's  varsity  lacrosse  team. 


Coming  up... 


Fri.,  April  18 

3:00  p.m.;  Baseball  v. 
Western  Maryland,  home 

12:00  noon;  Men's  tennis 
Tiger  Tournament  at  Towson, 


Sat.,  April  19 

1:00  p.m.;  Baseball  v. 
Gallaudet,  away 

9:00  a.m.;  Men's  tennis 
Tiger  Tournament  at  Towson 

1:30  p.m.;  Men's  lacrosse 
V.  Salisbury,  home 

10:00  a.m.;  "B"  lacrosse  v. 
Army  Prep,  home 


Women's 
Muhlenburg, 


1:00    p.m. 
lacrosse 
away 

1:00     p.m.;     Softball     v. 
Franklin  &  Marshall,  home 

1:00  p.m.;  Women's  tennis 
v.  Notre  Dame,  away 

Men's  and  Women's  crew 
at  Lafayette 


Anything  delivered  Fast 
and  FREE 


Mon.,  April  21 

3:00  p.m.;  Men's  tennis 
Salisbury,  home 


Tues.,  April  22 

3:00  p.m.;  Baseball  v. 
Salisbury,  away 

4:00  p.m.;  Softball  v. 
Gallaudet,  home 

3:00  p.m.;  Women's  tennis 
v.  Trinity,  home 


Wed.,  April  23 

3:00  p.m.;  Men's  lacrosse 
V.  Gettysburg,  away 

3:30  p.m.;  Women's 
lacrosse  v.  Goucher,  home 


Thurs.,  April  24 

1:00  p.m.;  Baseball  v. 
Delaware  Valley,  home 

3:00  p.m.i  Men'S  IfeHHlS  «. 
St.  Mary's,  away 

4:00  p.m.;  Softball  ▼.  Notre 
Dame,  home 

3:00  p.m.;  Women's  tennis 
V.  Western  Maryland,  away 


778-6292 


Newtowne  D  Cafe  and  Carry-Out 

(Don't  forget  every  Sunday:  $1 .00  off 
on  pizza  and  1/2  price  pitchers!) 
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Bookstore  burglarized  early  this  week 


by  Audra  M.  Phllippon 

Some  time  between  4:30  p.m.  Mon- 
day afternoon  and  8:15  a.m.  Tuesday 
morning,  the  College  Bookstore  was 
burglarized.  According  to  the 
Chestertown  police  report,  "some 
unknown  person  entered  the  College 
Bookstore  and  removed  a  large 
amount  of  money.  It  appears,  at  this 
time,  nothing  else  was  damaged." 

Manager  Laurie  Hogans  first  notic- 
ed that  money  was  missing  when  she 
opened  the  cash  register  Tuesday 
morning.  Although  there  is  a  safe  in 
the  Bookstore,  "a  small  amount  of 
cash  is  left  on  the  premises,"  explain- 
ed Jerry  Roderick,  Director  of  Securi- 
ty. 


According  to  Roderick,  campus 
security  locks  Hodson  Hall  around 
1:00-1:30  a.m.  after  the  Student 
Center  closes,  but  the  building  is 
"checked  frequently  throughout  the 
night." 

"We're  still  working  on  the  in- 
formation to  determine  how  the 
suspect  gained  entrance  to  the 
building,"  said  Roderick.  When 
Hogans  arrived  Tuesday,  the  protec- 
tive gate  and  the  door  were  still  lock- 
ed and  the  alarm  was  still  on.  Jim 
Quinn,  Assistant  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, said  that  the  police  do  not  loiow 
whether  the  alarm  was  ever  set  when 
the    Bookstore    closed    Monday,    or 


whether  the  thief  had  a  key  to  unlock 
the  gate  and  the  door  and  lonew  the 
combination  to  disengage  the  alarm. 

"The  managers  and  their  super- 
visors are  the  only  ones  with  keys  to 
the  Bookstore,"  said  Hogans.  If  the 
burglary  took  place  after  1:30  a.m. 
Tuesday,  a  thief  would  have  to  have 
been  able  to  get  into  Hodson  Hall 
before  breaking  into  the  Bookstore. 

After  securing  the  premises  for  two 
and  a  halt  hours  Tuesday  morning, 
the  police  and  campus  seciu-ity  found 
"no  sign  of  forced  entry  anywhere  in 
the  building  ...  the  cash  register 
wasn't  even  tampered  with,"  said 
Roderick.  "Due  to  the  nature  of  the 


entrance,"  continued  Roderick,  "we 
do  have  suspects." 

"Breaking  and  Entering"  and 
"Theft"  is  the  description  of  the 
crime  in  the  police  report.  "Breaking 
and  Entering"  is  defined  by  law  as 
!  "entrance  with  criminal  intent," 
regardless  of  how  the  burglar  actual- 
ly entered. 

"We  have  pretty  much  ruled  out 
that  the  theft  took  place  before  the 
Boolcstore  closed"  on  Monday,  said 
Roderick.  Town  police  and  security 
are  still  investigating  the  incident. 

Any  student  with  information  con- 
cerning the  theft  should  contact 
security  in  Spanish  House. 


Luau  tomorrow 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 

Parents'  Day  for  the  spring 
semester  will  be  held  tomor- 
row and  will  feature  an 
Eastern  Shore  Luau  at  the 
Lelia  Hynson  Pavilion. 

The  day  will  begin  with 
registration,  coffee  and 
doughnuts  preceding  a  pro- 
gram in  Hynson  Lounge  to 
describe  plans  for  the  Dunn- 
ing Science  Center  and 
Academic  Resource  Center 
and  how  they  will  improve 
academic  life,  said  Maureen 
Kelley  Mclntire,  Dean  of 
Students.  Parents  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  ask  ques- 
tions after  tlie  discussion  and 
to  meet  faculty  members  at  a 
hospitality  hour. 

Following  a  luncheon  in  the 
dining  hall,  families  can 
watch  the  crew  races  against 
Johns    Hopkins     from     the 


Pavilion,  view  the  student  art 
show  to  be  held  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Center,  and  attend  a 
wine  and  cheese  reception 
with  faculty  at  Hynson- 
Ringgold  House. 

The  SGA  luau,  held  for  the 
first  time  this  year  at  the 
Pavilion  instead  of  the  Cof- 
feehouse, will  begin  at  4:00 
p.m.  Hot  dogs,  hamburgers, 
and  Hawaiian  chicken  will  be 
served.  Entertainment  will 
include  the  traditional  Steel 
Band,  raft  races,  a  volleyball 
tournament,  and  a  limbo  con- 
test. 

Rene  Jerome,  chairman  of 
the  SGA  food  services  com- 
mittee, hopes  to  have  culture 
vans  travel  to  and  from  the 
Pavilion  every  half  hour,  if 
drivers  can  be  arranged.  The 
luau  is  free  to  all  students  and 
tickets  for  parents  can  be  pur- 
chased tor  $8. 


RA  Assignments 


Cecil  House 

Debbie  Kirkpatrick 

Dorchester  House 

Susan  KoUs 

Talbot  House     John  Kelly 

Worcester  House  1 

Christopher    DiPietro 

Quiet  Floor 

Worcester  House  2 

Janet  Szabo 

Quiet  Floor 

Somerset  2 

Somerset  3 

Wicomico  1 

Kent  House  IN 

Tom  McVa 

Kent  House  2N  Scott  Jones 

Kent  House  IS 

Demetri  Zerefos 

Kent  House  2S 

Todd  del  Priore    ''">,    >" 


Tony  Lazzaro 
Tracy  Smith 

Cindy  Ray 


Caroline  House  1 

Chris  Engle 

Caroline  House  2 

Steve  Schmidt 

Arts  &  Writing  Floor 

Caroline  House  3 

Allyson  Timney 

Language  Floor 

Queen  Anne  House  1 

Sue  DePasquale 

Queen  Anne  House  2 

Margaret  Virkus 

Reid  House  1  SueOdenath 

Reid  House  2 

Callie  Jo  Sessions 

Reid  House  3Kim  Madigan 

The  Hollow  1      Chris  Kane 

The  Hollow  2    JackGilden 

The  Hollow  3    Lisa  Ledwin 

East  Hall    Skip  Middleton 

Middle  Hall       Walter  Cox 

West  Hall  Irene  Nicolaides 


photo  by  J.  M.  Fragomeni^ 

last  Saturday  night,  crowds  of  alumni  and  students  danced  in  tlie  moonliglit  at  tlie  Ttieta's  Heinel<en  Party 
to  Bobby  and  the  Believers,  sponsored  by  the  SGA. 


Recovered  alcoholic  speaks  to 
RA's  on  problems  of  disease 


by  David  Healey 

You  have  seen  it  all  before. 
The  dilated  pupils,  a  few 
unsteady  footsteps,  the  loud 
laughter;  this  is  all  part  of  the 
college  ritual  of  drinking.  For 
most  the  result  is  an  aspirin- 
tainted  Sunday  morning  and 
a  late  breakfast.  For  a  tew 
this  is  only  a  ripple  in  a 
whirlpool  of  alcohol,  sucking 
them  even  deeper  into  the 
depths  of  problem  drinldng 
and  alcoholism. 

"I  am  a  recovered 
ilcohoUc.  I  have  been  a 
member    of    Alcoholics- 


Anonymous  for  ten  years. 
I've  been  a  drunk.  I've  been 
there."  With  these  words  Nan 
Robertson,  Pulitzer  prize- 
winning  journalist  for  the 
New  York  Times,  opened  her 
meeting  with  the  1986-87  Resi- 
dent Assistants  last  week. 
Continuing  the  discussion, 
she  gave  them  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  problem 
of  alcoholism,  information 
that  next  year's  RAs  can  app- 
ly to  their  jobs. 

Drinking  may  l>e  a  problem 
at  Washington  College.  After 
all,  it  is  a  problem 
■everywhere  else.  About  twen- 


ty million  Americans,  or  ten 
percent  of  the  population, 
have  drinking  problems, 
Robertson  explained.  Upon 
hearing  this.  Dean  Mclntire  j 
remarked,  "That's  about  \ 
seventy  students.  That's  a 
lot." 

Signs  of  the  problem  are 
"isolation,  missed  classes  and 
appointments,  and  recurring 
memory  loss  of  what  happen- 
ed the  night  before.  "An  ex- 
tremely  common 
phenomenon,"  noted  Robert- 
son. She  continued,  "It's  the 
alcohoUc  who  knows  ftost  if 
Continued  on  page  4 
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Rites  of  spring 


Being  a  young  adult  in  the  Spring  of  1986  can  be  pretty 
grim.  Every  time  we  switch  on  the  TV  news,  we  learn  of 
new  crises  erupting  in  Libya  and  Nicaragua,  prompting 
many  college  aged  men  to  fall  to  their  Itnees  each  night, 
praying  fervently  nto  to  be  sent  into  "another  Viet 
Nam."  Life  within  the  ivory  tower  of  Washington  Col- 
lege can  be  equally  filled  with  tension.  Seniors  struggle 
under  the  burden  of  the  senior  obligation,  knowing  that 
their  opportunity  "to  walk"  at  Commencement  in  three 
weeks  depends  upon  their  successful  adherence  to  loom- 
ing deadlines.  Underclassmen  worry  about  final  exams, 
and  dread  the  rooming  lottery  that  will  decide  their  fate 
next  semester  when  the  housing  shortage  strikes. 

May  Day,  then,  arrives  at  a  most  opportune  time,  par- 
ticularly this  year  on  the  last  day  of  classes.  What  better 
way  to  escape  the  April  worries  that  have  threatened  to 
overwhelm  us,  than  to  kick  back,  let  loose  and,  in  the  im- 
mortal words  of  Professor  Bennett  Lamond,  spend  the 
day  "dancing,  celebrating,  enjoying  and  being  happy  - 
aU  that  stuff." 

For  most  of  us.  May  Day  celebrations  are  nothing 
new.  As  far  back  as  kindergarten,  our  parents  would 
send  us  off  to  school  in  new  spring  outfits  to  frolic 
around  the  tissue-streamered  May  pole.  Most  often,  the 
girl  in  the  class  who  was  prittiest,  primmest,  and  most 
well-mannered  would  be  chosen  "May  Queen."  Fifteen 
years  later,  the  standards  for  selecting  a  May  Queen 
have  changed  a  bit,  particularly  here  at  WC.  "Pretty"  is 
still  a  prerequisite,  but  "prim"  and  "well-mannered" 
have  given  way  to  "outrageous"  and  "audacious."  The 
standard  garb  for  May  Day  celebrants  still  includes 
those  shiny  patent  leathers  of  yesteryear...  but  not  a 
whole  lot  else. 

Of  course  not  everyone  is  as  enthusiastic  as  the 
students  about  the  unique  May  Day  ritual  that  has 
evolved  at  the  College.  Admissions  officers  find  it 
doesn't  work  well  as  a  selling  point  for  the  parents  of 
prospective  students.  And  most  administrators  pro- 
bably wish  that  the  story  that  threw  Washington  College 
into  the  national  and  international  limelight  back  in  1978 
had  focused  on  academics  rather  than  nudity. 

But,  life  can't  always  be  heavy  and  ponderous.  As  we 
shake  off  the  chilly  scholastic  burdens  of  winter  and 
prepare  for  summer  job  responsibilities  ahead,  why 
shouldn't  we  take  just  one  day  to  rejoice  in  the  more 
carefree  aspects  of  life?  Happy  May  Day ! 
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Let's  respect  each  other 


Small  residential  colleges 
have  special  opportunities  to 
help  students  with  diverse 
gifts  and  talents  grow  and  be 
productive  in  all  aspects  of 
their  lives  —  intellectual, 
emotional,  physical  and 
spiritual. 

During  the  last  twelve  mon- 
ths The  Elm  has  reported  ex- 
ceptional achievements  by 
the  lacrosse  and  basketball 
teams;  the  continued  ex- 
cellence ot  programs  sup- 
ported by  the  Sophie  Ken- 
Gift;  outstanding  per- 
formances in  the  arts,  such  as 
The  Threepenny  Opera;  and 
on  just  one  night  in  April, 
large  audiences  attending 
two  contrasting  and  suc- 
cessful events  —  the 
Lawrence  Ferlinghetti 
reading  and  the  Mylon 
LeFevre  concert.  All  ot  these 
efforts  should  generate  a 
sense  ot  shared  community 
accomplishment;  they  should 
not   be   the   cause   ot  petty 


jealousies  or  gratuitous  sug- 
gestions that  one  activity  is 
more  worthwhile  than 
another. 

In  a  community  where 
competitive  people  are 
developing  analytical, 
critical  and  argumentative 
skills,  it  is  natural  that  in- 
dividuals and  groups 
sometimes  find  themselves 
divided  by  contemporary 
issues,  jurisdictional  disputed 
and  public  recognition  pf^ 
either  noteworthy 
achievements  or  negative 
behaviour. 

This  year  has  seen  Uw' — ' " 
between  Greeks  and  in- 
dependents; controversy 
over  alcohol,  crosswalks  and 
trees,  the  assignment  (and 
abuse)  ot  shared  residence 
hall  space  and  student 
representation  on  College 
committees.  Debate,  argu- 
ment and  controversy  are 
essential  to  a  lively  communi- 
ty. But  this  healthy  process 


should  not  degenerate  into 
thoughtless  stereotyping  ot 
groups  and  positions,  lead  to 
disrespect  tor  the  rights  ot 
others  nor  cause  us  to  lose 
sight  ot  the  worth  ot  any  in- 
dividual member  ot  the  com- 
munity. 

I  was  reminded  last  week 
that  I  Corinthians  12  speaks  ot 
a  body  or  community  blessed 
with  diverse  gifts,  especially 
in  verses  25-26.  "...there 
should  be  no  schisms  jn  thj^ 
body,  but  that  the  members 
should  have  the  same  care  tor 
one  another.  And  whether  one 
member  suffer,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it;  or 
one  memt)er  be  honored,  all 
the  members  rejoice  with  it." 

Anything  that  one  ot  us  does 
well  works  for  the  good  ot  the 
entire  College.  Let's  continue 
to  nurture  and  rejoice  in  our 
diverse  gifts,  with  respect 
and  caring  for  each  member 
of  this  special  community. 

Dal  Holmes 
Admissions 


SGA  priorities  set  for  next  year 


As  the  Executive  Officers 
of  next  year's  SGA,  we  read 
last  week's  opinion  page  with 
great  interest.  We  agree  with 
Tom  Moore  that  the  SGA 
needs  to  be  a  "focal  point"  of 
our  campus,  and  we  t)elieve 
that  this  may  be  achieved  by 
establishing  the  "leadersliip 
council"  that  Wendy  Clarke 
suggested.  Already,  we've 
l>egun  work  on  the  Leader- 
ship Council  idea,  and  it  has 
been  well  received  by  student 
leaders  on  campus.  We  are 
ready  to  meet  with  the 
Leadership  Council  as  one  ot 
our  first  orders  of  business 
next  year. 

Our  main  priority  next 
year,  though,  centers  around 
student  representation  on 
College  committees. 

Currently,  students  on  cer- 
tain committees  are  not  being 
informed  of  the  location  and 
time  of  meeting.  In  the 
future,  we  will  actively  exer- 
cise the  right  of  students  to 
play  a  part  in  the  decision- 
making    processes     of 


Washington  College. 

As  consumers  of  the  educa- 
tional process,  we  will  assert 
our  perspective  as  equal  part- 
ners in  the  formulation  of  Col- 
lege policy. 

In  the  past,  we,  as  a  student 
body,  have  been  judged  by  a 
double  standard.  Our  perceiv- 
ed "inexperience"  has  been 
held  against  us  in  debate  on 
College  committees.  We  will 
no  longer  accept  second  class 
citizenship  at  Washington  " 
College. 

Students     at     Washington 
College  have  repeatedly  pro- 
ven,  both  intellectually  and 
financially,  our  committment 
to  this  institution.  In  the  past, 
the   SGA   has    initiated   the 
following : 
— student  advising 
—  recommendations    to 
strengthen  the  Honor  Code 
—the  report  on  "Improving 
Washington    College    as    an 
Academic     Institution" 
(which   included   a   call   tor 
faculty  salary  increases) 
—the    State    ot    the    Majors 
report 


—the  BUSH  project 
— and  course  clianges  tor 
graduation  requirements 
which  wiU  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  lil>eral  arts  experience 
here  at  the  College. 

These  were  student  in- 
itiatives brought  at>out  to  im- 
prove our  campus  and  our 
curriculum. 

The  SGA  has  proposed  to 
give  academic  credit  to  the 
Senior  Obligation  in  that 
some  spirit  ot  improving 
Washington  College  as  an 
academic  institution. 

By  working  together  as  a 
student  body,  we  can  unite 
socially  and  academically  to 
achieve  our  common  goals  as 
well  as  our  individual  aspira- 
tions at  Washington  College 
We  as  student  leaders,  will 
not  allow  student  rights  and 
concerns  to  be  "overlooked," 
and  to  do  tliis,  we  need  the 
continued  support  of  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Christopiier  Doherty 
President-elect,  SGA 

_ AIonaBrinkley 

Vice-President-elect,  SGA 
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Aiding  student  problems  is  a  vital  function  of  RA  's 


As  employees  of  the  college,  Resident  Assistants 
are  responsible  for  handling  any  problems  that 
arise  in  dormitories  and  on  campus.  One  concern  of 
the  RA  staff  involves  the  condition  of  the  buildings 
throughout  the  campus.  The  administration  has 
devoted  time  and  money  to  improving  the  quality  of 
life  here  at  Washington  College,  and  it  is  frustrating 
to  see  their  efforts  diminished  by  destructive  in- 
dividuals. Our  role  is  to  deter  students  from  par- 
ticipating in  vandalism. 

Resident  Assistants  should  not  be  viewed  as 
policemen,  although  as  stated  in  the  Washington 
College  Student  Handbook,  "RA's  have  the  power 
to  impose  automatic  fines  on  members  of  the  col- 
lege conmiunity."  The  staff  does  not  wish  to  fine 
anyone,  but  rather  we  hope  that  our  presence  and 
influence  will  discourage  students  from  breaking 
regulations. 

The  RA's  main  concern,  as  the  title  implies,  is  to 
assist  the  residents  of  the  college.  According  to  the 


Tom  McVan 


handtwok,  the  RA  staff  is  "responsible  for  inter- 
preting and  enforcing  all  regulations  and  being 
available  in  case  of  emergency."  However,  the 
Resident  Assistant  position  is  more  involved  than 
described  in  the  handbook.  The  most  important 
function  of  the  RA  is  helping  others  by  understan- 
ding the  academic  and  social  problems  that  face 
our  fellow  students.  Frequently,  on  RA  counsels  an 
individual  facing  a  crisis  such  as  a  problem  with 
grades,  a  roommate,  a  boyfriend/girlfriend,  etc. 
Most  RA's  agree  that  is  a  student  is  doing  well 
scholastically  then  his/her  social  life  also  prospers. 
I  recommend  that  anyone  in  need  of  help  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Resident  Assistant  program  since 
the  RA's  have  access  to  a  lot  of  information  and  are 
Lnterested  and  willing  to  help  those  who  have  pro- 
blems. 


For  those  in  need  of  counseling  and  advice.  Resi- 
dent Assistants  have  the  names,  locations  and 
phone  numbers  that  students  may  need.  (e.e.  the 


"...we  have  a  responsibility  to 
help  resolve  the  problems  that  con- 
front our  peers. 


health  center  on  and  off  campus,  professors  phone 
extensions,  offices  on  campus,  etc.)  Overall,  RA's 
have  a  responsibility  to  Student  Affairs  and  ad- 
ministration, but  more  importantly,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  help  resolve  the  problems  that  con- 
front our  peers. 

Junior  Tom  McVan  is  a  current  RA,  majoring  in 
American  Studies. 


ISSUE: 


What  role  should  Resident  Assistants 
play  at  Washington  College? 


Vicky  Fuchs 

Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

Sophomore 

"An  R.A.  is  someone  who 

tells    you    to    turn    your 

music  down." 


Chris  Kane 

Swarthmore,    Penn- 
sylvania 
Junior 

"Someone  who  is  aroiud 
enough  to  know  what's  go- 
ing on  and  to  be  there  If 
people  need  you.  Oh,  also 
to  fine  Helen  MacMahon 
as  often  as  possible." 


Linda  Kennedy 

Towson,  Md. 

Senior 

"I  don't  know  I've  never 

seen  one  on  this  campus." 


Bruce  Yancey 

Manilas,  N.Y. 

senior 

"He    or    she    should    be 

respected,     responsible, 

and  dependable  but  should 

not  be  a  babysitter." 


RicHall 

EUicottaty.Md. 

Junior 

"Exactly  what  the  name 

implies,  an  assistant  and 

not  a  monitor." 


RA  ^s  play  important  role  outside  tiie  dorms 


During  our  interview  with  each  of  the  Resident 
Assistant  applicants,  Dean  Maxcy  and  I  asked 
about  the  appropriate  campus  role  for  a  RA.  There 
was  general  agreement  that  a  RA's  primary 
responsibility   was   to   the   residents   and   to   the 


"RAs  have  the  authority  to  fine 
students  for  violations  of  college 
poUcy  wherever  they  may  occur." 


building  in  the  area  of  the  campus  to  which  ne  is 
assigned.  However,  it  was  also  agreed  that  a  very 
important  corollary  responsibility  was  the  RA's 
role  out  of  the  residence  hiall. 


Dean  Mclntire 


In  selecting  RAs,  we  have  chosen,  we  hope, 
students  who  will  be  effectual  in  the  role  of  "Cam- 
pus RA,"  who  will  help  set  a  positive  "tone"  for  the 
campus,  and  who  will  be  "visible"  campus  leaders. 
It  should  be  noted  by  all  students  the  RA's  authority 
and  responsibility  extend  across  the  entire  cam- 
pus; it  does  not  stop  at  the  front  door  of  his 
residence  haU.  Dean  Maxcy  and  I  expect  the  RAs  to 
enforce  campus  rules  and  regulations,  not  only  in 
the  residence  halls  but  in  other  areas  of  the  campus 
as  well  (e.g.  Dining  Hall,  athletic  fields,  Fine  Arts 
Center,  Student  Center).  RAs  have  the  authority  to 
fine  students  for  violations  of  college  policy 
wherever  they  may  occur,  and,  like  all  students, 
have  the  obligation  to  report  problems  they  en- 
counter to  either  the  Student  Affairs  Office,  the 


Security   Department,   or  other  appropriate   in- 
dividuals or  offices. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  RAs  are  employees 
of  the  college,  tiiat  they  are  paid  a  salary  for  their 
position,  and,  hence,  that  they  have  responsibilities 
beyond  those  of  other  students.  We  certainly  do  not 
wish  RAs  to  be  seen  as  "campus  policemen,"  but 
we  do  expect  them,  as  well  as  the  campus  elected 
student  leaders,  to  have  a  heightened  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  campus. 


Interested  in  writing 

for  the  Op/Ed    page? 

Contact  Sue  Depasquale 
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Alcoholism  whirlpool  ruins  lives 


Continued  from  page  1 
they    have   a    drinking   pro- 
blem." 

She  added,  "People  who 
have  severe  personality 
distortion  when  they  drink 
are  probably  headed  toward 
early  addiction.  They  will 
become  non-functioning 
alcoholics,  with  trouble  on  the 
Job,  at  home.  They  will  be 
visible  earlier." 

The  kind  of  drink  consumed 
in  unimportant.  "You  can  be 
just  as  much  of  a  drunk  on 
beer  and  wine.  You  just  have 
to  drink  more  of  it. " 

Robertson  remarked  that 
there  is  a  conspiracy  of 
friends,  family,  and  society  to 
promote  drinking.  Combating 
this  conspiracy  is  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  a  million 
member  organization 
dedicated  to  helping  problem 
drinkers  for  the  last  fifty 
years. 

"Alcoholics  Anonymous 
really  saved  my  life,"  said 
Robertson,  who  is  now 
writing  a  book  on  the 
organization.  She  added, 
"What  AA  does  for  you  is  it 
makes  you  comfortable  with 
not  drinking.  I  haven't 
wanted  a  drink  in  nine  of  ten 
of  these  last  years,  but  by  God 
I've  learned  how  to  cope  with 
life." 

"We're  not  a  bunch  of  foot- 
washing,  psalm-singing,  fun- 
damentalist recovered 
alcoholics."  Also,  members 
do  not  lecture  against  drink- 
ing. "We  wait  until  a  person 


who  has  a  drinking  problem 
admits  that  they  do." 

Members  are  always  alert 
to  problems.  "People  in  AA 
have  developed  antenna. 
They  can  hear  things  and  see 
things  that  you  can't  see, 
from  being  around  active 
alcoholics." 

"If  you  feel  that  a  person 
has  become  fixated  on  alcohol 
you  should  go  to  AA,"  said 
Robertson.  Contact  can  be 
made  through  the  Deans  of 
Student  Affairs  with  AA  in 
Chestertown,  which  holds  two 
meeting  each  week. 

Secrecy  is  maintained,  so 
that  the  person  reporting  the 
problem  remains 
anonymous.  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  will  then  send 
one  of  its  own  to  seek  out  and 
speak  with  the  problem 
drinker.  "Even  a  stranger 
can  help  them,"  remarked 
Robertson.  "They  will  not 
judge."  Instead,  it  is  up  to  the 
person    to    admit   that    they 


have  a  drinking  problem. 
Once  they  do,  a  sponsor  will 
help  the  person,  as  will  group 
support. 

Robertson  has  sponsored 
two  young  alcoholics.  One.  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  was  helped  by  Robert- 
son, and,  "Lives  a  better  life 
now."  Another  young 
alcoholic  was  a  college  stu- 
dent, who  at  nineteen,  found! 
that  she  was  addicted.  Three' 
years  later,  the  girl  isi 
recovered,  and  the  two  are 
good  friends.  "We've  talked 
about  everything  in  the  whole  i 
damn  world  because  that's 
what  you  do  in  AA." 

The  whirlpool  of  alcoholism 
ruins  friendships,  careers, 
and  Lives.  Once  the  drinker 
realizes  he  is  being  pulled 
under  and  calls  for  help,  both 
RAs  and  other  students  must 
be  prepared  "If  anybody  ever 
comes  to  you  for  help,  you 
have  to  be  ready  for  them." 


Yearbooks 

The  1986  Pegasus  will  be 
delivered  sometime  in  the 
next  two  weeks.  The  delivery 
represents  the  second  leg  of 
the  staff's  pledge  to  provide 
the  college  and  its  graduates 
an  on-time  yearbook,  as  well 
as  the  two  "missing"  books 
from  1985  and  1984. 
A  paperback  "supplement" 
or  completion  of  the  book,  is 
being  assembled  during  the 


>  in  brief  < 


remainder  of  the  academic 
year  by  next  year's  Pegasus 
staff. 

Commencement 


us  Senator  Charles 
"Mack"  Mathias  (R-Md.) 
will  be  the  speaker  at  Com- 
mencement, Sunday,  May  18, 
1986.  Mathias  received  an 
honorary  degree  from  the  col- 
lege in  1977,  the  Doctorate  of 
Laws. 


Have  a  great  Parents'  Day. 

Stop  in  and  see  us 

and  our  new  Spring  and 

Summer  fashions,  which 

are  arriving  daily. 

Be  sure  to  catch  our 
New  Ladies'  Line! 

Bramble's  M enswear 

Downtown  Chestertown 
778-6090 


Spring 
Fashion  Show 


by  Mona  Brinkley 
Q.  What's  cool  in  the  sun,  fast  on  the  run,  and  ready  for  fun? 
A.  The  summer  fashions  to  be  modeled  this  Sunday,  April  27, 
from  1-3  p.m.  Outfits  will  be  provided  by  Sports  &  Specialty, 
Rich  Bramble's,  Sly  Horse,  Fashion  Bug,  B  J's  Swimwear, 
and  Weston  &  Wayne. 
Q.  Who  wears  it  well? 

A.   Come  see   Libby  Cater,  Tari  Renner,  athletes,  artists, 
pledges,  poets,  and  sundry  stars  of  the  Class  of  1989. 
Q.  Why  let  an  afternoon  drift  by  when  you  can  catch  a  wave  of 
fashion? 

A.  Bikinis,  Tuxedos.  Everything  in  between.  Refreshments. 
Great  tunes.  Discounts  at  local  clothing  stores.  Worthy  cause: 
Class  of  1989  Scholarship  Fund. 
Q.  Where  does  the  tide  come  in? 

A.   Fair   weather:    Library   terrace.   Foul   weather:    Coffee 
House. 

Bonus:  How  high  are  the  waves? 
A.  Freshman  Students:  $2.00.  Upperclassman:  $3.00.  Adults: 
$4.00.  Grandparents,  children  under  12  free. 


snotes  from  the  kitchen-; 


by  Darrell  Jester 
I  hope  everyone  enjoyed  the 
Southwest  mesquite  dinner 
that  the  W.C.D.S.  featured  on 
Wednesday,  April  23rd.  I  hope 
everyone  enjoyed  the  food 
that  was  served  and  the 
entertainment  that  was  pro- 
vided. Special  thanks  should 
go  out  to  the  staff  of  the 
W.C.D.S.  Everyone  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  as  usuaL  I  wquld_ 
also  like  to  mention  that 
thanks  are  also  extended  to 
the  student  line  and  dishroom 
workers.  Everyone  has  done 
an  excellent  job,  not  just  with 
the  Southwest  dinner  but  with 
all    of    the    meals    served 


throughout  the  semester. 

On  Saturday,  April  26th,  the 
W.C.D.S.  along  with  the  SGA 
will  be  holding  its  Luau  at  the 
Waterfront  Pavilion.  Food 
will  be  served  from  4:30  to 
7:30.  The  menu  will  feature: 
hamburger,  hot  dogs,  lettuce 
and  tomato,  sweet-n-sour 
chicken,  teriyaki  chicken, 
fresh  vegetable  baskets, 
potato;  salad,  ,cole  .sJ^vy,, rqjl^ 
and  fresh  triiit. '     ""'   ','"  ""' 

Thursday,  May  1st,  ihe 
W.C.D.S.  will  be  holding  its 
annual  "Bull  on  the  Quad" 
picnic.  On  Sunday,  May  4th, 
will  be  "Midnight  Breakfast" 
starting  at  11:30  p.m. 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

Enjoy  Waterfront  Dining 
Located  at  the  foot  of  Cannon  Street 

Chestertown,  Md. 

(301)778-3566 


Ph.  778-2686 


EMILY  HARIDRESSER 

Rt.  213,  Chestertown,  Md.  21620 
Across  From  Bowling  Lanes 


START  YOUR  SUMMER  TAN! 

$45  for  10  Sessions 
$25  for  5  Sessions 
$6  each 
In  Our  Suntana  Bed 


Open  6  days  a  week 


features 
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May  Day... 

a  time  to  go  nake 


by  Tom  Schuster 

"This  is  not  what  I  intend- 
ed." So  said  English  pro- 
fessor Bennett  Lamond  about 
how  his  small,  classroom  siz- 
ed celebrations  of  spring  18 
years  ago  eventually 
blossomed  into  the  infamous 
May  Day  —  every  WC  stu- 
dent's annual  excuse  to  get 
naked.  Worldwide,  May  Day 
is  a  time  to  recognize  the 
coming  of  Spring,  but  the 
tradition  took  a  turn  toward 
infamy  at  Washington  Col- 
lege back  in  1970  when  a  few 
daring  undergrads  made 
history  by  letting  it  all  hartg 
out.  Said  Lamond,  "It  really 
is  something  that  happened 
here  originally." 

No  one  ever  consciously 
starts  a  tradition  like  May 
Day,  though.  If  a  WC  student 
back  in  1970  had  suddenly 
decided  to  drop  his  or  her 
pants  and  take  off  across 
campus  with  the  hope  that  the 
idea  might  catch  on,  the  only 
thing  he/or  she  might  be 
remembered  for  today  would 
be  getting  l^auled-off  to  the 
county  jail.'  A  traditioh  isn't 
something  that  is  deliberately 
conceived  —  more  often  than 
not  it's  just  simply  an  acci- 
dent. And  the  subtle  twist  of 
past  events  that  now  dictates 
that  the  WC  campus  be 
transformed  into  the  land  of 
the  streaker  each  May  1st  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

It  was  in  1968,  or  '69  —  he's 
not  sure  which  —  when  La- 
mond decided  that  come  the 
first  school  day  in  May,  he 
and  his  classes  would  do  the 
proper  thing,  namely  flee  Bill 
Smith,  poetry  volumes  in 
hand  and  head  for  the  May 
Pole. 

A  May  Pole,  according  to 
Lamond,  is  a  rather  simple 
object.  "It's  this  great  pole 
that  sticks  up  in  the  air  and 
you  attach  ribbons  to  it  and 
sort  of  dance  around  it."  La- 
mond and  his  class  spent  that 
first  fateful  May  Day  "danc- 
ing, celebrating,  enjoying 
and  being  happy  —  all  that 
stuff." 

But  after  a  couple  of  years, 
said  Lamond,  "There  was  the 
May  Pole  that  went  astray." 
After  this  day's  class 
festivities,  the  streamer- 
covered  contraption  was  left 
upon  the  campus  lawn  over- 
night. "1  decided  it  was  too 
much  effort  to  take  the  pole 
down,"  said  Lamond.  "It  was 
too  pretty."  Some  students, 
apparently  agreeing  with  this 
appraisal,  relocated  the  pole 
to  the  front  of  Hodson  Hall, 
where,  Lamond  hypothesizes, 
''It  affected  people 
subliminally  somehow.  It  was 
just  a  spontaneous  thing  ..." 
It  was  this  rogue  May  Pole 
that  kicked-off  the  unlikely 
tradition  that  has  had  WC 
students  stripping  ever  since. 


The  first  two  dozen  students 
to  disrobe  in  public,  however, 
didn't  fool  around.  None  of 
this  running  around  trying  to 
hide  everything.  They  were 
content  to  mill  about  in  the 
Coffee  House  and  at  parties 
completely  bare  not  thinking 
a  thing  about  it.  If  someone 
had  asked  them  why  they 
weren't  running,  they  would 
have  no  doubt  considered  it 
an  insult.  Nobody  tried  to  hide 
themselves  during  the  age  of 
Aquarius. 

The  idea  of  the  streak  — 
sprinting  nude  for  all  one  is 
worth  —  didn't  catch  the 
favor  of  WC  students  for 
another  two  years  when  it 
became  a  national  fad.  But 
this  time  Lamond  had 
foregone  his  classroom  par- 
ties due  to  the  expense,  but 
"the  evening  festivities,"  he 
said,  "grew  on  their  own." 
The  number  of  brave  souls 
exposing  it  all  had  increased 
from  two  dozen  or  so  to  about 
two  hundred,  including, 
among  other  things,  nude 
motorcyclists,  skateboarders 
and  marching  bands. 
Indecent  Exposure 

In  1978  the  naked  May 
hordes  of  WC  had  reached  a 
new  level  of  audacity.  That 
year's  streaking  began,  ac- 
cording to  an  Elm  article  on 
the  incidents  that  were  to 
follow,  "when  a  senior  girl 
disrobed  in  the  snack  bar  and 
ordered  a  coke  at  the 
counter."  She  then  "flashed 
through  the  library  and  most 
of  the  men's  dorms."  This 
unabashed  woman  was  not 
the  only  one  so  inclined,  of 
course. 

No  longer  content  just  to 
show  themselves  off  to  each 
other,  she  and  her  streaking 
accomplices  attempted  to 
capture  a  new  audience  —  the 
passing  motorists  on  Rt.  213. 
So  that  the  folks  passing  by 
would  be  sure  to  get  the  full 
effect,  a  mattress  was  tossed 
into  the  roadway  to  slow  down 
the  cars  enough  to  allow 
groups  of  students  to  rush  out 
into  the  roadway  and  put  on  a 
show  for  the  visibly  horrified 
drivers. 

But  things  got  ugly. 
Students  swarmed  over  the 
stopped  cars,  grabbing  the 
hoods  and  shaking 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of 
those  inside.  One  woman 
complained  and  Sheriff's 
Deputy  LaMonte  Cooke 
responded  by  driving  slowly 
past  the  College  on  213  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  Driving  in 
his  dark  blue  unmarked  car, 
Cooke  saw  the  car  in  front  of 
him  come  to  a  stop  in  front  of 
the  newly  deposited  mattress 
in  the  roadway,  at  which 
point  naked  students  sur- 
rounded it.  The  woman  inside 
had  thrown  up  her  arms  and 
seemed  highly  distressed. 


Cooke  was  supposed  to  be 
the  next  victim.  His  blue 
squad  car  was  marked  only 
by  Sheriff's  stars  on  the  doors 
and  in  the  dark  looked  like  it 
might  belong  to  anyone. 
"They  were  coming  right  for 
the  car,"  remembers  Cooke, 
"and  then  somebody  said 
"God!  It's  the  Sheriff!"  The 
students  fled  but  the 
streakers  had  struck.  Cooke, 
irked  that  nude  students  were 
manhandling  strangers  in 
cars,  drove  around  campus , 
with  his  lights  off,  looking  for 
the  nude  marauders.  He 
didn't  have  to  wait  long. 

Hiding  behind  a  hedge, 
Cooke  heard  a  group  coming 
toward  him.  "These  guys 
were  passing  through, 
laughing  and  saying  stuff  like 
'Did  you  see  that  guy!?'  and 
'Ha,  Ha,  Ha,'  you  know.  I 
stepped  out  from  behind  the 
bushes  and  said  'Ha,  Ha,  Ha, 
you're  under  arrest.'  "  Cooke 
managed  to  grab  one  of  the 
students  —  Peter  "Miami" 
Abronski  —  who  was  arrested 
with  nothing  but  a  book  with 
which  to  cover  himself.  The 
night,  it  turned  out  though, 
had  just  begun. 

Free  Miami!" 
After  "Miami"  Abronski 
was  nabbed,  students  started 
to  get  nasty.  They  surrounded 
Cooke's  squad  car,  in  the 
back  of  which  sat  Abronski 
with  his  book,  and  began 
"shouting  and  swearing"  at 
the  deputy  and  demanding 
that  he  set  his  prisoner  free. 
Cooke  called  tor  a  back-up 
and  with  the  other  officers, 
whisked  the  new  campus 
celebrity  off  to  the  downtown 
jail. 

A  student  march  on  the  jail 
ensued.  Approximately  100 
displeased  students-turned- 
Abronski-fans  thronged 
Cross  Street  in  front  of  the 
county  jail  chanting,  "Free 
Miami!"  over  and  over  and 
working  themselves  into  a 
frenzy.  By  this  time  Cooke 
had  called  for  a  State  Police 
back-up  and  troopers  from 
four  coimties  had  surrounded 
the  jailhouse  to  keep  the  mob 
of  students  from  attempting 
to  break-out  Abronski  who 
was  inside  being  escorted  to  a 
holding  cell  in  nothing  but 
sneakers  and  a  sweater  that 
someone  had  given  him.  "So 
here  I  was,"  Abronski  was 
quoted  as  saying  in  the  Elm 
article,  "going  up  there 
where  all  the  inmates  are. 
Boy  did  they  love  me.  They 
loved  it.  They  could  hear  all 
the  people  out  on  the  street 
yeUiiigforme." 

The  crowd  was  finally 
dispersed  after  Dean  Ed 
Maxcy  promised  the  group 
that  he  would  get  the  partial- 
ly clothed  Abronski  out  of  the 
clink  if  they  would  all  go  back 
home.  This  tactic  worked  and 


GET  NAKEDI  Past  May  Days  at  Washington  College  have  seen  spectscli 
such  as  the  marching  band  above,  nude  skateboarders,  motorcyclists  and 
of  course,  the  standard  student  streaker. 


everybody  breathed  a  little 
easier.  The  deputies  were 
more  than  happy,  to  hand 
Abronski  over  to  Maxcy.  He 
was  not  the  kind  of  prisoner 
they  wanted  in  their  jail. 

Because  of  the  number  of 
officers  involved  in  the  inci- 
dent, the  State  Police  had 
sent  news  of  Abronski's  ar- 
rest out  on  the  teletype  ser- 
vice to  news  organizations 
across  the  state.  The  next 
morning  the  story  appeared 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  a 
Washington  Post  reporter 
was  making  his  way  aroimd 
town  trying  to  interview 
everyone  involved.  In  the 
following  days  the  story  not 
only  came  out  in  the  Post,  but 
also  appeared  in  Honolulu 
and  London  dailys.  The  Lon- 
don story  reported  that 
students  at  Washington  Col- 
lege in  Chestertown  were  par- 
ticipating in  their  annual  Spr- 
ing riots  or  something  equally 
ridiculous.  What  had  begun 
as  an  innocent  night  of 
streaking  was  portrayed  in 
the  world  press  as  a  conscious 
attempt  by  a  vicious  mob  of 
naked  WC  students  to  take 
over  the  town. 

You  Show  Me  Yours 

Whether  naked  WC 
students  will  make  the  Post 
this  year  is  open  for  debate. 
The  tradition,  however, 
seems  to  be  on  the  wane.  La- 
mond almost  ruefully  adniits 
that  "it  has  diminished  late- 
ly." But  traditions  like  May 
Day  don't  just  evaporate.  To 
this  day  the  brothers  of  Phi 
Sigma  remain  ardent  streak 
artists  and  encourage  as 
many  students  as  possible  to 
do  the  same  by  offering  free 
beverages  to  aU  those  who 
make  it  to  their  basement  bar 
in  an  official  May  Day  t-shirt 
and  nothing,  and  they  repeat, 
NOTHING  else. 

The  Sigs  plan  to  have  their 
newly  initiated  brothers  help 
get  the  campus  in  the  spirit 
by  running  them  through  the 
library  and  around  New 
P.orni3,  among  othecthings.. 


"We'll  get  more  people  naked 
in  East  Hall  than  the  Psycho 
Ward  or  any  frat  on  campus," 
challenged  Schaeffer  Reese. 

The  glory  of  May  Day 
doesn't  apply  to  the  Sigs 
alone,  of  course.  One  senior 
girl  who  wished  to  remain 
anonymous  is  obligated  by  an 
agreement  she  made  during 
last  year's  streak-fest  to  take 
it  all  off  next  week.  A  year 
ago  she  urged  two  male 
friends  of  hers  to  flash  so- 
meone on  her  hall  on  the  con- 
dition that  she  would  do  the 
same  this  year  for  them. 
They  did  and  now  it  is  their 
turn  to  pick  "the  who,  when 
and  where,"  she  said.  "I 
think  it's  going  to  be  fun,"  she 
added.  "I'm  not  really  in- 
hibited or  anything  — 
everybody  else  will  be  doing 
it." 

A  few  of  her  friends  plan  to 
get  into  the  act  as  well.  "We 
might  have  a  few  cocktails 
before.  They  just  want  to  hit 
the  firelane,"  she  said. 
Nighttime  is  the  most  popular 
by  far,  she  remembers.  "It 
was  around  midnight  and 
afterward  when  things  were 
really  getting  crazy."  This  is 
not  considered  the  optimum 
time  by  the  Sigs,  however. 
"We  want  to  get  more  people 
out  during  the  day,"  said 
Reese,  to  which  another 
brother  added,  "It  must  be 
done!" 

"Between  College  Security 
and  the  town,  I  don't  think 
they'll  have  that  much  trou- 
ble with  it."  said  Cooke.  But 
trouble,  after  all,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  Washington  Col- 
lege's May  Day  tradition.  Its 
real  purpose  is  a  celebration 
of  the  arrival  of  Spring  and, 
probably  more  importantly  to 
college  students,  the  arrival 
of  the  end  of  classes.  Getting 
naked  is  a  way  to  escape 
Winter  like  you  mean  it.  As 
Lamond  understated  it,  "It 
has  gone  a  bit  out  of  propor- 
tion from  its  humble  beginn- 
ings."  .,.  .  ,  __ 
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fine  arts 


Wallop  to  be  memorialized 


David  Brinkley 
will  join  in 
celebration 


byNeURifkind 

Douglass  Wallop  captured  the  heart  of 
America  in  1954  with  "Shoeless  Joe,  from 
Hannibal  Mo"  and  his  Faust-like  tale  of 
The  Year  the  Yankees  Lost  the  Pennant 
later  made  into  the  play  "The  Damn 
Yankees." 

Baseball  was  the  sport  in  those  years  and 
Wallop's  novel  made  front  page  news  as  the 
New  York  Yankees  began  to  lag  in  the  1954 
season.  The  Year  the  Yankees  Lost  the 
Pennant,  his  second  novel,  was  an  over- 
whelming success  but  only  shows  one  side 
of  the  Maryland  writer  who  published  11 
novels  spanning  thirty  years.  Douglass 
Wallop,  a  longtime  Eastern  Shore  resident 
passed  away  last  spring  and  in  honor  of  his 
memory  Washington  College  will  hold  a 
celebration  of  his  works  on  May  2  and  3. 

The  celebration  begins  on  Friday,  May  2 
with  a  reception  at  4:00  p.m.  in  the  Hynson 
Lounge.  Professor  Day  and  President 
Cater  will  open  the  festivities.  At  4:30  p.m. 
television  journalist  and  longtime  friend  of 
Wallop's,  David  Brinkley  will  give  a  talk 
entitled  "The  Young  Douglass  Wallop:  A 
Washington  Writer." 

A  fundraising  dinner  will  follow  at  6:30 
p.m.  Dinner  is  $20,  or  $10  for  faculty  and 
staff,  $5  for  students.  All  funds  raised  at  the 
dinner  will  go  toward  a  scholarship  endow- 
ment and  writing  studio  in  the  O'Neill 
Literary  House  in  Wallop's  name.  At  8  p.m. 


that  evening  the  Washington  College 
Drama  Department  will  stage  dramatic 
sketches  and  readings  from  Wallop's 
novels. 

Events  on  Saturday  begin  with  a  coffee 
reception  and  tour  of  the  O'Neill  Literary 
House  at  9  a.m.  A  colloquy  on  Wallop's 
writing  entitled  "The  Art  and  Issues  of 
Maryland  Literature:  Douglass  Wallop, 
Novelist"  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  The  collo- 
quy will  be  followed  an  hour  later  by  the  ac- 
tual dedication  of  the  Wallop  writing  studio 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Literary  House. 
Wife  Lucille  Fletcher  Wallop,  also  a 
novelist,  will  then  address  the  subject  of 
"Two  Writers  Under  One  Roof." 


He  captured  the  heart  of 
America  with  "Shoeless 
Joe  of  Hannibal,  Mo. " 


The  WaUop  celebration  and  dedication  is 
the  first  of  what  will  be  a  continuing  pro- 
cess of  recognizing  great  Maryland  writers 
and  endowing  the  O'Neill  Literary  House  so 
that  Washington  College's  young  writers 
have  a  place  to  practice  their  art. 

Similar  celebrations  have  been  planned 
for  Frederick  Douglass  and  James  M.  Cain 
in  the  coming  years.  The  Wallop  celebra- 
tion, however,  is  special  in  that  the  novelist 
was  both  a  longtime  resident  of  Oxford  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  and  an  Eastern  Shore 
writer  in  the  sense  that  many  of  his  novels 
are  set  here.  This  celebration  was  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Maryland 
Humanities  Council,  an  affiliate  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 


French  comedy  to  be  staged 


by  David  Healey 
Looking  for  sometWng  bil- 
ingual this  weekend?  If  so,  it 
may  be  found  Saturday  night 
when  the  Play  L' Anglais  Tel 
Qu'on  Le  Parle  is  presented. 
This  is  a  vaudeville  en  un  acte 
by  Tristan  Bernard. 

In  this  one-act  comedy  of 
intrigue,  the  cast  will  be 
speaking  in  both  French  and 
English.  It  seems  that  a 
young  couple,  a  Frenchman 
and  Englishwoman,  elope 
when  her  father  refuses  to 
allow  the  marriage.  The  cou- 


ple is  living  in  a  f  rench  hotel 
when  the  father  appears  on 
the  scene.  He  speaks  no 
French,  and  has  brought  an 
interpreter  with  him.  Ex- 
plains director  Helene  Gallet. 
"The  interpreter  is  supposed 
to  speak  French  but  he  is  a 
fake.  It's  kind  of  lunny 
because  he  translates 
nothing." 

Gallet  describes  her  cast 
as,  "A  group  of  people  spon- 
sored by  the  French  club.  I 
asked  who  wanted  to  do  it. 


and  these  are  the  people  who 
came." 

The  cast  includes  Susan 
Brown,  Sarah  Letaw,  Jeb 
Stewart,  Bruce  Danner,  Neal 
Boulton,  Alban  Sato,  Ben 
HoUinger,  Brenda  Conner, 
and  Aina  Carlsson.  French 
Assistant  Helene  Gallet  is 
director. 

The  performance  will  be  on 
Saturday,  April  26,  in  Nor- 
man James  Theatre.  The 
time  is  8:00  p.m.  Admission  is 
free. 


Help    Wanted: 

Students  proficient  on 
the  Macintosh  are 
urgently  needed  to  l<ey 
in  catalog  copy  for  the 
College  Relations  Of- 
fice. Good  pay.  Con- 
tact M.  Land- 
skroener,  ext.  388. 


NEEDAJOB 

Now  taking  ap- 
plications for  Stu- 
dent Center  Arcade 
and  Pub  Workers 
for  the  fall 
semester.  Pick  up 
your  application  at 
the  Student  Center 
Office. 


Open  7  days 

a  week 

beginning  May  5 

Live  Music,  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights. 

Now  talfing  Graduation 
Reservations. 


=upcoming  events! 


Senior  recital 

Washington  College 
soprano  Nancy  GUlio  will 
give  her  senior  recital  in  Nor- 
man James  Theatre  at  4  p.m. 
on  Sunday,  April  27. 

A  senior  music  major  from 
Nevada,  Gillio  has  studied 
voice  at  Washington  College 
with  Ann  Mathews.  She 
studied  music  at  Manchester 
College,  Oxford,  England, 
and  was  a  voice  student  of 
Mary  Hodges.  She  played 
Polly  Peachum  in  the  recent 
production  of  Threepenny 
Opera. 

Gillio's  program  features 
works  by  Mozart,  Schubert, 
Faure,  and  Weill. 

Jazz  band 

The  Washington  College 
Jazz  Band  will  perform  this 
Monday,  April  28,  at  9:30  p.m. 
in  the  Washington  College 
Coffee  House.  Included  on  the 
program  will  be  standards, 
such  as  In  the  Mood  and 
Tuxedo  Junction,  and  works 
of  more  recent  popularity, 
such  as  Birdland  and 
RoKanna. 

The  Jazz  Band  consists  of 
thirteen  musicians:  John 
Musachio,  Luke  Short,  and 
Tim  Robs,  saxophones;  Keith 
Wharton  and  Jonathan  Sar- 
ris,  trimipets;  Janet  Szabo, 
Bruce  Danner,  and  Becky 
Brown,  trombones;  Jeff 
Cessna,  bass;  Ford 
Schumann,  guitar;  Bill 
Faust,  drums;  Kate  Bennett, 
vocalist;  and  Professor 
Parcell  pianist  and  director. 


Novelist 

by  John  A.  Buettner 

On  Tuesday,  April  29,  at 

4:30  p.m.  in  the  Sophie  Kerr 

Room,  J.M.   Coetzee,  South 

African  novelist  and  essayist, 

will  read  from  his  works. 

Coetzee  has  published 
several  novels,  including 
Dusklands,  in  the  Heart  of  the 
Country,  Life  and  Times  of 
Michael    K,    and    his    most 


famous  Waiting  for  the 
Bart>arians,  winner  of  three 
prestigious  literary  awards. 
Coetzee  also  pursues  writing 
in  the  areas  of  linguistics  and 
literary  criticism. 

Bom  in  Capetown,  South 
Africa,  he  still  remains  a 
citizen  of  that  nation.  Most  of 
his  time  has  been  spent  in  the 
United  States,  receiving  his 
Doctorate  in  English 
Literature  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas  (Austin),  holding 
appointments  at  University  of 
California  and  the  State 
University  of  New  York  (Buf- 
falo), and  currently  teaching 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


President's  forum 

The  last  President's  Forum 
of  this  year  will  be  held  Sun- 
day, April  27,  at  5  p.m.  in 
Hynson  Lounge.  This  Forum 
will  feature  the  Honorable 
Samuel  Lewis,  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Israel  and 
currently  professor  of  inter- 
national relations  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Lewis,  an  experienced 
diplomat  and  expert  on  the 
Middle  East,  will  participate 
in  a  round  table  discussion 
with  students  and  Washington 
College  President  Cater.  In- 
terested students  should  in- 
quire about  the  Forum  in  the 
President's  Office  for  further 
details. 

Classical  trio  """"^ 

Three  pieces  of  classical 
music  will  be  performed  by  a 
piano,  violin  and  cello  trio  at 
Washington  College  on  Mon- 
day, April  28,  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
Tawes  Theatre. 

Performing  are:  music  pro- 
fessor Garry  Clarke  on  piano; 
former  Boston  Pops  violinist 
JuUe  Dougal;  and  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  cellist 
Frederick  Zenone. 

Their  program  includes 
Mozart's  Trio  in  C  Major,  K. 
548;  Schumann'  Pfan- 
tasiestucke,  op.  88;  and 
Brahms'  Trio  in  B  Major,  op. 
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Cre\N  strokes  to  victory  at  Lafayette 


Men's  varsity 
four  capture 

first  place 


by  Stephanie  Milton 
The  Washington  College 
men's  crew  had  a  field  day  in 
the  water  last  Saturday,  April 
19.  The  varsity  four  placed 
first,  the  novice  eight  second, 
and  the  varsity  eight  third,  all 
in  a  field  of  three. 

The  men's  varsity  four, 
composed  of  Ted  Fitzgerald, 
Paul  Eichler,  Tom  Merrill, 
Brian  McClelland,  and  Dan 
Feiner,  rowed  a  time  of  5:53. 
Two  Lafayette  shells  finished 
just  after  the  WC  crew  with 
times  of5;57and6:01. 

Coach  Chatellier  com- 
mented that  a  four  "is  a  little 
harder  to  row  because  there 
are  less  rowers  to  compen- 
sate for  mistakes.  Errors  are 
more  easily  seen  and  a  four 
must  row  with  a  little  more 
technique  to  make  it  move 
well.  We  try  to  keep  our 
rowers  from  getting  'fouritis.' 
Sometimes  they  tend  to  strut 
around  and  think  they're 
elite.  That's  not  necessarily  a 
true  statement  about  our 
four.  Generally,  if  you  start 
out  with  good  rowers  in  a 
four,  you  have  achance." 

The  men's  varsity  eight 
placed  third  in  their  race, 
nine  seconds ,  behind  the 
Lafayette  boat  and  12  seconds 
behind  the  winner,  the 
Bucknell  crew.  Coach 
Chatellier  comumented,  "We 
were  quite  pleased  with  our 
performance.  We  threw  two 


people  in  at  the  last  minute.  It 
was  quite  a  successful  day  for 
us." 

Tomorrow,  the  WC  crews 
will  host  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Mary  Washington 
College,  Bucknell  University, 
Lafayette  College,  and 
Franklin  and  Marshall.  The 
races  will  begin  at  noon  and 
will  be  run  every  20  minutes 
until  3:00  p.m.  Spectator 
parking  is  available  in 
Wilmer  Park.  

Chatellier  is  especially  op- 
timistic about  the  men's  four. 
"We  performed  well  to  beat 
them  (Lafayette)  and  they're 
gonna'  go  at  us.  We  hope  to  do 
something  in  the  Dad  Vail 
Regatta  and  we'll  know  by 
next  Saturday...  if  we  can 
prove  Lafayette  wasn't  a 
fluke,  we'll  have  beaten  a 
pretty  good  four." 

Novice 
women 
stroke  to 
win 

by  Becky  Brown 

The  Washington  College 
women's  crew  traveled  north 
Saturday,  April  19,  to  take  on 
the  rowers  from  Lafayette 
College  in  Easton,  Pa.  The 
varsity  and  the  novice  crews 
proved  they  could  be  com- 
petitive with  larger  crews: 
the  varsity  lost  by  seven 
seconds  to  an  undefeated 
boat,  and  the  novice  placed 
first  against  Lafayette. 

The  varsity  boat  had  a 
shaky  start  which  allowed 
Lafayette  to  lead  with  open 
water.  WC  smoothed  out  their 
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The  Sho'men  varsitv-four  pull  out  in  the  lead  to  beat  Lafayette  (inside)  and  Bucknell  (outside)  In  last  Satur- 
day's race  at  Lafayette  College  in  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  Coxed  by  Dan  Feiner,  the  crew  includes  (from  left 
to  right)  Ted  Fitzgerald,  Paul  Eichler,  Tom  Merrill  and  Brian  McLelland. 


strokes  and  as  they  went 
through  a  turn  500-600  meters 
into  the  race,  the  boats  rowed 
even. 

Lafayette  began  to  pull 
ahead  again  just  before  the 
halfway  mark  of  the  race. 
WC's  coxswain,  Kim 
Scheideman  called  for  twenty 
strokes  of  extra  power,  which 
saved  the  boat  from  falling 
tiu1;her  behind.  For  the  rest  of 
the  race,  WC  played  catch-up 
with  Lafayette,  closing  in 
during  the  final  sprint. 

One  difficulty  was  the  un- 
familiarity  of  Lafayette's 
home  course  but  a  larger  pro- 
blem was  the  physicality  of 
the  Lafayette  team.  Three  of 
Lafayette's  women  are  na- 
tionally ranked  within  the  top 
60  rowers  in  the  United 
States,  a  ranking  based  on 
timed  ergometer  scores. 

The  varsity  crew's  current 
record  of  4-3  is  the  best  ac- 
cording to  Coach  Wagner,  in 
the  past  five  years.  Coach 
Wagner  said  "WC  was  out- 
muscled  by  Lafayette  but  our 
boat  was  definitely 
smoother." 

The  novice  boat  faired  as 
well  as  the  varsity  boat  but 
snared  the  win  to  prove  it. 
The  WC  crew  was  unsettled  at 
the  start  but  managed  to 
smooth  out  their  strokes  so 


that  both  boats  were  even 
after  one  minute  of  rowing. 
The  lady  Sho'men  swung 
wide  around  the  first  turn  and 
Lafayette  pulled  ahead  by 
several  seats.  WC  dug  in  and 
began  to  close  the  gap.  As  the 
boats  went  under  the  bridge 
at  the  halfway  mark,  there 
was  no  clear  leader,  but  as 
they  emerged  Washington 
College  took  the  lead. 

WC  held  on  to  its  lead  until 
the  last  500  meters  when 
Lafayette  threatened  to 
break  even.  The  lady 
Sho'men  upped  their  stroke 
rate  from  31  strokes  per 
minute  to  33. 

Lafayette  remained  at  a 
relatively  low  29.5  strokes  per 
minute  but  still  managed  to 
pull  almost  even.  WC  put 
them  off  with  a  strong  sprint 
to  finish  the  race  in  6:45. 
Lafayette  crossed  the  line 
three  seconds  later. 

Coxswain  Kim  Scheideman 
called  an  outstanding  race. 
Scheideman  coxed  the  power 
tens  and  twenties  precisely 
and  instructed  the  final  sprint 
and  stroke  rate  increase  at 
crucial  moments  during  the 
race.  Scheideman  is  coxs- 
wain for  both  the  varsity  and 
the  novice  boats. 

Saturday's  win  was  a  first 
for  the  novice  women.  Their 
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season  record  is  5-5.  After  the 
race,  Beca  Jewsbury  com- 
mented, "We  were  all  elated 
and  exhausted.  Rina  Nielsen 
did  a  great  job  as  stroke." 

Coach  Wagner  is  pleased 
with  the  progress  of  l>oth 
boats,  which  have  sported  the 
best  records  of  any  of  W.C. 
women's  boats  in  the  past 
four  or  five  years.  Although 
the  team  races  with  two 
novice  rowers  in  the  varsity 
boat,  and  one  of  the  rowers 
practices  and  races  with  both 
boats,  Wagner  is  pleased  with 
their  accomplishments  and  is 
enjoying  the  season  himself. 

"Not  only  because  of  the 
success,  but  because  the 
rowers  also  seem  to  be  enjoy- 
ing themselves.  Everyone  is 
intent  and  interested  and 
that's  what  is  most  impor- 
tant. Overall,  its  quality  not 
quantity  that  counts,"  he 
said. 

The  women's  crews  will 
host  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty, Mary  Washington  College, 
and  Lafayette  College  on  the 
Chester  River  at  noon. 


Correction 
In  last  week's  sports  col- 
tunn  two  pieces  of  erroneous 
information  were  conveyed. 
First  it  was  stated  that  Coach 
Nancy  Dick  is  unpaid,  when 
in  fact  she  is  compensated. 
Secondly,  it  was  reported 
that,  had  Coach  Dick  not 
returned,  the  program  here 
would  have  folded,  which  also 
was  luitrue  according  to 
Coach  Dick.  The  Elm  regrets 
the  error.. 
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Tennis  captures 
Tiger  Classic 


photobyJ.M.  hrsgomeni 

The  Sho'men  laxters  battled  it  out  against  arch-rivals  Salisbury  State  last  Saturday  at  home  before  an  enor- 
mous crowd.  The  W.C.  players  came  up  victorious.  16-7. 

Shopmen  pluck  Gulls,  16-7 


by  John  Bodnar 

The  W.C.  lacrosse  team 
hosted  Salisbury  State  on 
Saturday,  April  19  in  the 
"Battle  of  the  Eastern 
Shore."  The  battle  saw  the 
Sho'men  march  to  their 
seventh  victory  of  the  season, 
by  the  score  of  16-7. 

Assistant  Coach  Steve 
Beville  said,  "From  a  coach's 
point  it  was  a  good  victory. 
We  played  well  in  the  beginn- 
ing as  we  built  up  a  7-1  lead. 
We're  also  pleased  with  our 
defense  and  goalie." 

Head  coach  Terry  Corcoran 
added,  "Our  defense  led  by 


Matt  Wilson,  Brian  Erwin 
and  Dave  Hilliard  did  a  fine 
job  of  shutting  down 
Salisbury's  attack.  Two 
Salisbury  attackmen  were 
each  averaging  six  points  per 
game,  we  held  them  to  only 
two  points  a  piece." 

The  Sho'men,  led  by  at- 
tackman  Don  Giblin,  (three 
goals)  and  Paul  Miller  (three 
goals)  jumped  out  to  an  early 
7-1  first  quarter  lead  and  a  9-4 
half-time  lead. 

In  the  second  half  the 
Sho'men   continued   to  show 
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their  strength  as  they  crank- 
ed up  five  goals  in  the  third 
quarter  and  two  goals  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  W.C.  scooped 
up  a  total  of  62  groundballs 
and  tossed  a  total  of  34  shots. 
Sho'men  midfielder  Chris 
Dollar  won  seven  of  W.C.'s 
ten  face-offs. 

Goalie  Larry  Boehm  put 
together  another  impressive 
performance  as  he  came  up 
with  21  saves. 

The  victory  marked  the 
seventh  straight  time  the 
Sho'men  beat  their  Eastern 
Shore  rival. 

Coach  Corcoran  said,  "It's 
a  bitter  rivalry.  We're  looking 
forward  to  meeting  them  in 
the  play-offs." 


by  Fred  Wyman 
Collecting  championship 
trophies  is  becoming  routine 
for  the  Washington  College 
men's  tennis  team.  This  past 
weekend  the  shore  netters  us- 
ed their  superior  depth  to  cap- 
ture the  7th  annual  Tiger  Ten- 
nis Classic  held  at  Towson 
State  University.  The 
Shoremen  edged  defending 
champion  and  host  Towson 
State  21-19  in  the  eight  team 
tournament.  Division  1 
George  Mason  University 
finished  third  with  12  points 
while  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 
(7  and  1/2),  Catholic  Univer- 
sity (7),  Glassboro  State  Col- 
lege (4),  Shepherd  College  (3 
and  1/2)  and  UMBC  (2  and 
1/1)  rounded  out  the  team 
scoring. 

The  shore  netters  took  tour 
of  the  six  singles  champion- 
ships and  one  doubles  title. 
Alejandro  Hernandez  (#1), 
David  Marshall  (#4),  Claudio 
Gonzalez  (Hi)  and  Ross  Col- 
eman (#6)  were  the  singles 
champions  and  Gonzalez  and 
Marshall  won  the  third  flight 
doubles  crown.  It  was  Gon- 
zalez's and  Marshall's 
doubles  triumph  that  clinched 
the  team  title  for  WC. 

Enrique  Leal  and  the 
doubles  team  of  Coleman  and 
Tim  Gray  were  finalists  at 
number  three  singles  and 
number  two  doubles  respec- 
tively. The  only  shore  netters 
that  did  not  reach  the  finals 
were  Tim  Gray  and  the 
doubles  tandem  of  Leal  and 
Hernandez.  Gray  fell  in  the 
semifinals  to  Gordon  Jackson 
of  George  Mason  while 
George  Mason's  number  one 
doubles  team  of  Kew  Day  and 


Scott  Carpenter  rallied  to 
defeat  Hernandez  and  Leal,  1- 
6, 6-2, 6-3. 

Alejandro  Hernandez  prov- 
ed why  he  is  the  15th  ranked 
player  in  the  nation  as  he 
outlasted  Catholics  Peter 
Carton,  6-7, 6-0. 6-4,  in  the  first 
round  and  then  swamped 
number  two  seed  Tom  Camp- 
bell of  Towson  State,  6-2,  6-1, 
to  gain  the  championship 
match.  The  unseeded  Her- 
nandez overcame  George 
Mason's  Scott  Carpenter  6-7, 
6-1,  6-1  to  capture  the  coveted 
number  one  singles  crown. 

David  Marshall  never  drop- 
ped a  set  enroute  to  the  4th 
flight  singles  championship. 
Marshall  bested  Andreas 
Stettler,  6-0,  6-1,  Shepherd's 
Rodd  Ramey,  6-1,  6-2  and 
Thiha  Htwav  of  Towson  State 
6-2, 6-}. 

Top  seed  Claudio  Gonzalez 
lived  up  to  his  seeding.  He 
was  victorious  over  George 
Mason's  Tin  Phan  6-2,  7-6.  Mt. 
St.  Mary's  Bill  Charles  6-1, 6-2 
and  Towson's  Matt  Ranck  2-6, 
W,  6-0  to  take  the  5th  flight  ti- 
tle. 

Ross  Coleman,  who  was 
also  the  HI  seed  in  the  6th 
flight,  notched  his  20th  win  of 
the  season  as  he  crushed 
Towson's  Joe  D'Agrosa  6-1,  6- 
1  in  the  finals.  In  the  1st  round 
Coleman  blanked  Catholics 
Bill  Sullivan  6-0,  6-0  and  won 
by  default  over  an  ailing 
Steve  Hemberger  of 
Glassboro  State. 

This  Friday  the  Shoreman 
"go  for  the  gold"  as  they  face 
Franklin  and  Marshall  in  the 
1st  round  of  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic Conference  playoffs. 


Softball  falls  to  F  &  M 


by  Steph  Milton 
The  WC  Softball  team 
hosted  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  for  a  doubleheader  on 
Saturday  April  19.  Coach 
Guinan's  team  dropped  both 
games  to  F  &  M  with  lopsided 
scores  of  14-2  and  11-1. 

Lisa  Chasanov  and  co- 
captain  Jackie  Langdon 
tallied  the  only  runs  in  the 
first  game  off  a  hit  by  Dawn 


Dams. 

According  to  Coach 
Guinan,  F&M's  pitcher, 
Korglen,  is  among  the  best  in 
the  conference.  Korglen 
threw  eight  strikeouts,  allow- 
ed no  walks,  and  held  WC  to 
one  hit  by  Erika  Swartzkopf . 

In  the  second  contest,  WC's 
Kristin  Welton  was  three  for 
three  at  the  plate  with  a 
single,  a  double,  and  a  triple. 
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Langdon  also  batted  strongly, 
hitting  .500,  which  included  a 
ground  rule  double.  Dams 
scored  for  the  Sho'ladies  in 
the  second  game,  on  a  hit  by 
C^asonov. 

Coach  Guinan  felt  that 
Langdon's  and  Chasonov's 
defensive  play  was  outstan- 
ding. Langdon,  on  third  base 
for  the  first  time,  snared  a 
loose  ball  and  threw  a  double 
play.  Coach  Guinan  said, 
"Both  played  'heads-up'  and 
aggressively  throughout  the 
day." 
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Thetas  may  lose  group  housing  privileges 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 

Tuesday  morning,  after  in- 
specting the  second  floor  of 
Somerset  Dormitory,  Dean 
Maxcy  suggested  to  the 
President  that  the  Theta  Chis 
be  removed  from  Cullen  Dor- 
mitories next  year. 

"I  recommend,  with  Dean 
Mclntire's  approval,  that  no 
group  housing  be  given  to 
them  because  of  the  condition 
in  which  they  left  their  sec- 
tion of  the  building  this  week, 
especially  in  light  of  all  the 


campus-wide  discussions  on 
the  maintenance  of  the 
buildings  this  year,"  said 
Maxcy. 

Reports  have  been  filed  to 
Student  Affairs  by  both 
maintenance  and  security 
regarding  the  disreputable 
state  of  the  hall  and  chapter 
room.  According  to  Maxcy, 
mud,  grass,  trash,  and 
broken  windows  were  strewn 
about  the  building  after  this 
weekend's  initiation  ac- 
tivities. The  Thetas  assured 
the  dean  on  Monday  that  they 


would  clean  the  building  im- 
mediately, but  when  the 
maintenance  personnel  arriv- 
ed Tuesday  morning,  the 
cleaning  efforts  did  not 
satisfy  college  inspection. 

"The  only  time  they  (the 
deans)  come  and  check  the 
building  is  when  they  already 
think  it's  messed  up.  They 
should  have  given  us  a  chance 
to  clean  it  up,"  said  Senior 
Theta  Mark  Darwin.  In  the 
fraternity's  defense,  RA  Tom 
McVan  said,  "They  did  make 
an  effort  to  protect  the  walls 


and  doors  with  newspaper" 
over  the  weekend. 

Maxcy  emphasized  his 
point  however:  "Cleaning  up 
is  not  the  issue.  It's  the  abuse 
to  the  building. ..it's  a  blatant- 
ly, thoughtless  disregard  of 
their  responsibility  for  the 
stewardship  of  the  building. 
The  leadership  (of  the  frater- 
nity) is  not  meeting  the  stan- 
dards the  college  has  set." 

Two  other  incidents  ag- 
gravated the  dean's  decision 
to  take  action  for  the  condi- 
tion  of   the   building.    First, 


three  new  desk  chairs  from 
the  Theta  chapter  room  were 
dismantled  and  used  to  con- 
struct the  group's  winning 
raft  for  the  race  at  Saturday's 
Luau,  explained  Maxcy.  The 
second  occurred  over  the 
weekend  when  cigarette 
smoke  set  off  the  fire  alarm  in  , 
Somerset.  When  the  Security 
officer  arrived  to  turn  off  the 
alarm  and  inspect  the 
premises,  the  brothers 
blockaded  the  doors  and 
refused  to  let  him  enter. 

Continued  on  page  4 
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Math/as  to  speak 
at  commencement 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 

U.S.  Senator  Charles  (Mae) 
Mathias  will  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  commencement, 
to  be  held  on  May  18  at  10:30 
on  the  front  lawn  or,  in  the 
Cain  Gymnasium,  in  the 
event  of  rain.  Honorary 
degrees  will  be  awarded  to 
Dillon  Ripley,  a  zoologist  and 
museum  director,  and 
Washington  College  alumni 
Betty  Casey  and  Alexander 
(Sandy)  Jones. 

Mathias,  a  Republican 
from  Maryland  retiring  from 
the  Senate,  received  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  laws  at 
commencement  in  1977.  He 
will  be  introduced  this  year 
by  Washington  Post  writer 
and  WC  fellow  Phillip 
Geyelin. 

A  former  Navy  captain  and 
a  graduate  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege and  Yale  University, 
Mathias  holds  a  law  degree 
from  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  served  as 
Frederick  city  attorney 
before  being  elected  to  the 
Maryland  legislature  in  1959. 
Two  years  later  he  ran  for  the 
U.S.  House,  where  he  spent 
eight  years. 

Since  1968,  he  has  held  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
rules  and  administration 
committee  and  been  a 
member  of  the  senate 
judiciary,  foreign  relations 
and  governmental  affairs 
committees,  among  others. 
His  criticism  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration earned  Mathias 
a  spot  on  the  White  House 
'>riPinies  i--*"  duiing 
Watergate,  and  by  1980  his 
popularity  made  him  the  first 
Republication  in  recent  times 


to  win   Baltimore   city  and 
every  county  in  Maryland. 

Receiving  an  honorary  doc- 
torate of  humanities  will  be 
Ripley,  former  director  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  author  of 
numerous  books  on  wildlife. 
After  earning  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees  from  Yale 
University  and  a  doctorate 
from  Harvard  University,  he 
was  a  biology  and  zoology 
professor  at  Yale  and  went  on 
research  expeditions  to 
Nepal,  the  South  Pacific, 
Southeast  Asia,  India  and 
Bhutan. 

Two  WC  graduates  will  also 
be  given  honorary  degrees  at 
the  commencement 
ceremony.  Betty  Casey  (1947) 
will  receive  a  doctorate  of 
humanities.  The  wife  of 
Eugene  B.  Casey,  for  whom 
the  swim  center  is  named, 
she  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  and  Governors, 
and  is  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  a  director  of  Casey 
Engineering  and  19  family- 
owned  corporations.  The 
Caseys  have  given  the  Col- 
lege the  O'Neill  Literary 
House  and  Casey  guesthouse 
and  funded  the  building  of  the 
swim  center.  Academic 
Resource  Center,  and  press 
room  in  the  Lit  House. 

An  honorary  doctorate  of 
laws  will  be  given  to  Sandy 
Jones,  who  graduated  from 
WC  in  1951  and  was  the  col- 
lege's first  Fulbright  scholar. 

Two  more  Washington  Col- 
lege alumni  will  be  honored  at 
commencement  this  year. 

William     Perrin,     a     1931 

graduate     from    Salisbury, 

Md.,  entered  the  army  in  1942 

and  served  in  Europe  with  the 

Continued  on  page  4 


photos  by  J  M.  Frasomciit 


Freshmen  Sara  Reitz  (left)  and  Melissa  Filling    Imiddlel    and    First    Lady    Libby    Cater    model  in  the 
Freshmen  Class'  Fashion  Show  held  on  the  Library  terrace  last  Sunday.  The  $100  proceeds  will  be 
offered  as  a  scholarship  to  an  incoming  freshman  next  fall. 

Satirist  will  entertain  tomorrow 


by  Andrea  Kehoe 
"Washington,  home  of  the 
federal  government,  2.9 
million  people  doing  badly 
that  which  need  not  be  done  at 
aU." 

Mark  Russell,  a  political 
satirist  whose  column  runs  in 
more  than  100  newspapers, 
wUl  speak  at  senior  convoca- 
tion tomorrow  at  4:30  in 
Tawes  Theatre.  All  are 
welcome  to  attend  the 
ceremony. 


Known  as  a  modem-day 
Will  Rogers,  the  Washington 
comedian  uses  a  piano  in 
place  of  Rogers'  lariat  at  the 
100  personal  appearances  he 
makes  each  year.  Russell  has 
also  hosted  comedy  specials 
on  PBS  for  more  than  ten 
years  and  worked  on  NBC's 
"Real  People  "  until  it  was 
,.anceled  in  1983. 

Said  senior  class  president 
Tommy  Moore,  who  has  seen 
Russell  on  television,  "He  is 


hilarious.  He  will  appeal  to 
anyone  with  a  sense  of 
humor.  We  said  we'd  do  one 
better  than  last  year's  senior 
convocation,  and  I  think  this 
is  a  pretty  solid  attemp. " 

A  picnic  for  seniors  and 
their  parents  will  follow  con- 
vocation at  6:00  at  Casey 
Swim  Center.  This  will  be  a 
"laidback,  quiet  affair  to 
relax  after  comps  and  before 
finals,"  Moore  said. 
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Editor's  (Last)  Note: 


I  promised  both  myself  and  the  staff  that  in  this,  my  last 
issue  at  the  Elm's  helm,  I  would  not  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  writing  a  sappy,  maudlin  farewell  editorial.  However, 
after  giving  it  a  little  thought,  I  rationalized  that  leaving  a  few 
parting  shots  in  a  simple  "editor's  note"  would  not  be  too  self- 
indulgent. 

,•  Thank  you... 

...to  tfte  many  professors,  administrators,  staff  and  communi- 
ty members  and  students  who  offered  their  support  and  en- 
couragement in  the  last  three  semesters. 

...to  the  few  professors,  administrators,  staff  and  community 
members  and  students  who  so  vigilantly  pointed  out  the  flaws 
in  the  paper  every  week.  After  all,  improvement  cannot  come 
without  criticism. 

...to  the  dedicated  page  editors  and  regular  contributors  who 
taught  me  the  real  meaning  of  courage  when  they  experienced 
the  wr3th/ostracism  of  the  WC  readership  and  still  managed 
to  pick  themselves  up  off  the  ground  to  produce  another  issue 
each  week. 

...and  most  of  all,  to  Mom  and  Dad,  for  reading  38  issues  of  the 
Elm  from  cover  to  cover,  (remember,  that  includes  suffering 
through  38  "Notes  from  the  Kitchen.") 

—Susan  DePasquale 


=  opinion 


Tom  Schuster,  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Elm  tor  1986-87,  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  students  to  editorial  and  managerial 
positions  for  the  coming  academic  year. 

News  Editor  Audra  Philippon 

Features  Editor  Andrea  Kehoe 

Fine  Arts/Entertainment  Editor  David  Healey 

Sports  Editor  Stephanie  Milton 

Managing  Editor  Alison  Shorter 

National  Advertising  Manager  Michele  Royal 

Local  Advertising  Manager  Allyson  Tunney 


The  first  Elm  issue  of  the  1986-87  Academic  year  will  be  publish- 
ed September  5, 1986. 


letter  to  the  editor: 


"We  have  run  the  good  race...' 


Congratulations  to  my 
fellow  seniors.  We  have  run 
the  good  race  and  fought  the 
good  fight.  The  four  years 
past  have  been  full  of  great 
challenges  and  significant 
rewards.  Thoughts  now  are 
divided  between  nostalgic 
reflection  on  the  joyful  years 
just  past  and  a  justified  sense 
of  trepidation  over  the  tasks, 
the  travail,  even  the  terrors 
of  years  to  come. 

Socrates,  that  famous 
philosopher  put  to  death  for 
allegedly  corrupting  the 
young  people  of  his  time,  was 
thought  to  be  incredibly  wise 
and  yet  he  said,  "I  know  that  I 
have  no  wisdom,  small  or 
great."  That's  how  I  feel... 
but  Socrates  did  not  stop  with 
an  admission  of  his  lack  of 
wisdom.  He  searched  for 
'truth'  his  entire  life. 

Four  and  a  half  years  ago, 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  your 
typical  orientation  programs, 
a  faculty  member  made  the 
claim  to  an  auditorium  of 
vulnerable  minds: 
"Washington  College  will 
teach  you  something  about 


everything  and  everything 
about  something."  Well  this 
vulnerable  mind  took  it  hook, 
line,  and  sinker.  What  I  ac- 
tually committed  to  was  a 
"liberal  arts"  education 
engined  by  a  challenging  and 
unique  four-course  plan  im- 
plemented by  a  distinguished 
and  (for  the  most  part) 
devoted  faculty.  It  worked... 
where  ever  credit  (or  maybe 
blame)  may  be  due...  we  have 
LEARNED  to  LEARN-  If . you.; 
have  learned  to  learn,  then 
Washington  College  has,  in 
fact,  taught  you  something 
about  everything  and 
everything  about  something. 
For  the  capacity  to  leam 
must  l>e  the  key  to  limitless 
knowledge  and  opportunity. 

We  must  realize,  however, 
that  the  lessons  NOW  will 
come  more  slowly...  and  with 
every  lesson  comes  a  revela- 
tion... a  revelation  of  just  how 
much  you  and  I  don't  know. 
Not  to  fret... 

Imagination,  openess  and 
flexabUity  of  mind,  ability  to 
analyze,  and  a  sensitive  in- 
sight into  human  nature  can- 
not be  cultivated  in  a  hurry, 


nor  accumulated  as  credits, 
nor  derived  entirely  from  the 
classroom.  They  develop 
slowly  and  by  indirection. 
They  are  products  of  time  and 
experience.  But  there  is  no 
final  product. 

We  must  keep  thinking. 
Think  about  everything  going 
on  around  you...  your  world... 
its  people...  everything.  Try 
to  understand  it.  Think  long 
and  hard  about  ideas.  As 
Woodrow  WilsntKinnea-feaitt; 
"It  is  not  man  that  interests 
or  disturbs  me  primarily,  it  is 
ideas.  Ideas  live,  men  die." 

Washington  College  has  a 
future  more  illustrious  than 
its  past;  a  past  in  which  I  will 
be  proud  to  be  a  part. 

Good  luck  and  Godspeed 
my  fellow  graduating  Seniors 
and  to  those  students  carry- 
ing on  the  Washington  College 
tradition.  Be  at  peace  with 
your  decisions...  They  make 
you  feel  alive...  Change 
reminds  us  we're  aUve.  As  St. 
Paul  wrote  to  Timothy, 
"Guard  what  has  been  en- 
trusted to  you..." 

Chip  MacLeod 
SGA  President 


the 
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letters  must  be  signed  Student 
mambors  should  include  their  pt 
'oiately  600  words  and  include  di 
ftpperty  of  The  Elm  upon  receipt 
ing  Hall  or  mailed  c  o  The  Elrr, 
must  be  received  by  noon  ol  the 
The  Elm  s  business  and  editor 
House  and  are  open  7:00  p.m 
Wednesdays-  The  oflica  phone  n 


newspaper  of  Washington  College  The  Elm  is  published 
c  year  with  the  exception  of  vacations  and  exam  weeks 
y  of  the  Editor-in  chief  Signed  columns,  commentaries, 
:artoons  represent  the  opinions  ol  their  authors  and  not 

read  with  interest,  but  space  limitations  preclude  our 
e  must  be  shortened  To  be  considered  lot  publication. 
s  should  include  their  year  and  major.  facuUy  and  stall 
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aytimear^de.  vT  ig  phone  numbtri.  Leners  become  the 
Letters  may  be  deposited  in  the  marked  bo«  in  the  Din- 
Washington  College.  Chesiertown.  MO  21620.  Letters 
uesday  preceeding  publication. 

al  offices  are  located  on  the  first  floor  of  Queen  Anne 
to  9:00  p.m  Tuesdays  and  7:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p  m. 
imbet  is  1301 1  778-2800  est.  321 . 
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Changes  made  in  student  loans 


On  April  7,  1986,  changes 
were  made  concerning 
eligibility  for  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans  (GSL's). 
These  changes  could  greatly 
affect  you,  so  I  feel  you  should 
be  aware  of  them. 

Before  a  GSL  application 
can  be  processed  by  the 
Financial  Aid  Office,  each 
student  who  wants  to  borrow 
under  this  program  must  first 
have  applied  for  a  Pell  Grant 
through  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

Also,  each  student  applying 
for  the  loan  must  complete 
a  process  known  as  veri- 
fication. This  process  is 
accomplished  by  filling  out  a 
verification  worksheet,  which 
is  available  in  my  office.  It 
must  be  signed  by  both  stu- 
dent andpa;:ent5,.  ...     ,.  ._,  _.  .^ 


Another  change  is  that  the 
parents'  ciurent  year  1040, 
1040A,  or  1040EZ  tax  return 
must  accompany  the  loan  ap- 
plication, and  the  tax  return 
must  be  signed  by  the 
parents.  Once  again,  the  GSL 
Needs  Test  Form  must  be  fil- 
ed with  the  application. 

This  may  not  seem  ex- 
cessive to  those  students  cur- 
rently receiving  needbased 
financial  aid.  Most  likely 
those  students  have  already 
applied  for  a  Pell  Grant  and 
have  submitted  a  copy  of 
their  parents'  tax  return. 

However,  those  students 
who  are  new  to  the  process 
may  seem  a  little  overwhelm- 
ed. And  justifiably  so.  There 
is  a  lot  of  red  tape  involved  in 
a  formerly  simple  process. 

To  summarize,  these  steps 
nu'of  be  followed  when  mak- 


ing    application     for    a 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan: 

1.  Student  should  get  a  loan 
application  from  their  local 
bank. 

2.  Student  must  apply  for  a 
Pell  Grant. 

3.  Student  and  parents 
must  complete  verification 
process. 

4.  A  needs  test  form  must 
be  filed  with  the  loan  applica- 
tion. 

5.  A  copy  of  parents'  cur- 
rent tax  return  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Financial  Aid 
Office. 

6. Students  must 
demonstrate  a  need  after  all 
other  steps  (l^i  are  com- 
plete. 

If  you  have  any  questions, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
tact me.  Good  luck. 


don't  know  the  answer  to  that  question  yet 
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When  Sue  DePasquale  came  to  me  the  other  day 
and  asked  me  to  write  on  whether  a  "liberal  arts 
education  is  all  it's  cracked-up  to  be,"  I  found 
myself  faced  caught  in  the  end-of-the-semester 
crunch  just  like  everyone  else,  and  my  immediate 
response  was  NO!  No  to  the  article,  not  the  ques- 
tion, not  to  just  about  everything  except  the  ques- 
tion of  "cracked-up,"  which  I  was  sure  Sue  was. 
But  she,  being  the  forceful  editor  she  is,  insisted 
that  it  was  to  be  only  300  words  and  that  she  was 
sure  I,  pretending  to  be  a  writer  as  I  was,  could 
knock  that  off  in  no  time.  My  ego  was  challenged,  I 
had  to  stand  up  and  fight  —  or,  in  this  case,  sit  down 
and  write. 

To  be  honest,  though,  I  don't  know  the  answer  to 
Sue's  question  yet.  I  hope  it  is,  but  I  haven't  put  it  to 
the  test,  yet.  I  know  that  a  liberal  arts  education  has 
given  me  a  lot  of  opportunities  I  probably  wouldn't 
have  had  otherwise.  I've  been  to  France,  I've  per- 
formed in  Tawes  theater  a  number  of  times,  I've 


Doug  Rose 


even  learned  to  leap  smaU  circulation  desks  in  a 
single  bound.  I've  shaken  hands  with  great  writers, 
great  actors,  great  scholars,  great  diplomats,  and 
just  all-around-great-guys  so  many  times  that  I've 
developed  a  great  pain  in  my  hand.  And  somewhere 
among  the  hand  shaking  and  the  paper  writing  and 
the  rehearsals  I  managed  to  squeeze  in  a  class  or 
two  so  that  I  could  learn  about  nuclear  physics  and 
social  theory  —  the  really  important  things. 

During  all  of  this,  even  during  Baby  Biology,  I 
learned  mostly  how  to  deal  with  people,  all  kinds  of 
people,  and  on  all  levels.  I  learned  that  some  of 
these  people  were  hypocrites,  even  if  they  were 
philosophers.  Some  of  them  were  liars,  even  the 
great  track  stars.  Some  of  them  had  committed  no 


crime  at  all.  But  they  weren't  very  interesting.  No 
matter,  we  all  got  a  UberaJ  arts  education.  We 
smiled  and  we  accepted. 

"I've  shaken  hands  with  great 
writers,  great  actors,  great  scholars, 
and  great  diplomats. . . " 

So  when  I  finally  get  to  put  Sue's  question  to  the 
test,  I  hope  the  answer  will  be  yes,  a  liberal  arts 
education  is  all  that  it's  cracked-up  to  be.  I  know  I 
will  be  able  to  shake  ray  employers  hand  and  invite 
him  to  lunch  so  that  we  might  discuss  the  latest 
development  in  neurological  medicine  over  a  glass 
of  fine  wine,  even  though  he  told  his  boss  he  never 
touches  the  stuff.  And  I  will  smile  liberally  and  wish 
for  arts  and  be  glad  my  education  was  as  cracked- 
up  as  it  could  be. 


ISSUE: 


Was  your  liberal  arts  education  all  it's  cracked-up  to  be? 


John  Cummings  '  " ' 

"What  was  the  question? 
Oh  yeah  —  Sure  I  learned  a 
lot  but  I  don't  know  what  I 
was  supposed  to  learn.  I  can 
tap  a  keg  and  I  know  that 
there  are  28.4  grams  in  an 
ounce.  By  the  way  how  do  you 
write  a  thesis?" 


Mary  Coiirtney 

The    Longest    Island,    New 

York 

"At  the  moment  I'm  not  too 
sure...  if  I  have  a  successful 
career  in  ten  years,  then  yes, 
it  has  been  valuable. 


BUlFassett 
Baltimore,  MD 

"Yes,  a  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion has  been  valuable.  At  this 
school  I  have  not  only  gotten  a 
'book'  education  but  also  had 
a  course  in  human  behavior." 


Paul  W.  Eichler 
CVFD.MD 

"Yes,  if  the  intention  was  to 
broaden  my  horizons  and  try 
to  pry  open  my  closed  mind." 


Peter  Michael  Dusan 
Probably    New    York,    New 
York 

"Right  now  I  know  quite  a 
tew  people  who  feel  they've 
wasted  4  years  and  nearly 
$34,000.  Personally  I  think  a 
liberal  arts  education  has 
prepared  me  for  whatever 
endeavors  I  choose  to  delve 
into. 


Take  time  to  experience  life  wtien  you  graduate 


This  past  Easter,  I  went  home  to  be  with  my 
parents.  I  had  not  seen  them  in  quite  some  time, 
almost  a  year,  and  I  must  admit  for  once  it  was  nice 
to  be  home. 

I  am  to  graduate  this  spring  and  my  parents  ask- 
ed me  what  my  plans  were  upon  completion  of  my 
education.  Much  to  their  chagrin,  I  told  them  I  had 
no  definite  plans  for  a  career  or  otherwise  and  that 
at  best  my  future  was  dubious. 

After  their  initial  shock,  they  calmed  down 
somewhat  and  I  told  them  three  stories  that  I  relate 
to  you  now.  At  first  reading,  they  will  appear  totally 
unrelated,  but  if  you  bear  with  me,  perhaps  some 
method  will  result  from  this  madness. 

In  the  summer  of  '82, 1  was  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
Israel  had  invaded  Lebanon  in  the  hope  of  wiping 
out  the  PLC.  After  much  fighting  and  bloodshed,  a 
truce  was  arranged  and  the  Palestinians  were  to  be 
evacuated  from  Lebanon  to  other  eoimtries.  A 
multi-national  force  was  called  in  to  supervise  this 
evacuation  of  which  I  was  a  part. 

One  of  my  specific  jot>s  during  this  operation  was 
to  help  carry  wounded  civilians  onto  UN  hospital 
ships  where  they  would  be  taken  to  Cyprus  for 
medical  treatment.  Now  I  had  always  grown  up 
with  a  romantic  notion  of  war.  I  played  Army  when 
I  was  a  kid  and  my  father  had  given  me  lots  of  guns 
for  birthday  presents  and  such.  Everyone  in  my 
family  had  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  it  was 
only  natural  for  me  to  follow  their  lead.  I  did  not  do 
this  blindly  because  I  would  not  have  been  ostraciz- 
ed if  I  had  decided  against  enlisting.  No  - 1  wanted 
to  join  and  I  did  so  of  my  own  accord. 

When  I  did  so,  there  were  a  numt)er  of  trouble 
spots  in  the  world  —  Afganistan,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  as 


Shawn  T.  Orr 


always  the  Middle  East.  I  really  wanted  to  ex- 
perience war,  to  know  death  first  hand,  come  to 
grips  with  it,  and  ultimately  conquer  it.  I  always 
considered  myself  to  be  one  of  the  boys  that 
"wouldn't  get  it." 

But  now  I  was  in  Beirut  and  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  small-arms  fire  and  sporadic  artillery 
blasts  that  landed  on  a  hill  far  way,  all  was  calm.  At 
night  we  would  drink  beer  and  smoke  hash,  but  as  I 
did  so,  I  thought  of  those  people  who  I  had  helped 
carry  to  the  ships  that  day. 

There  were  so  many  of  them  —  men,  women,  and 
children  caught  up  in  a  war  that  was  not  their  own. 
There  were  those  with  no  legs.  Israel  used  a  device 
known  as  the  "butterfly  bomb."  It  would  strike  the 
ground  and  before  exploding,  jump  a  few  feet  back 
into  the  air.  The  result  was  generally  legs  cut  off  a 
bit  above  the  knee.  There  were  the  bodies  that  had 
l)een  hit  by  white-phosphorus  bombs.  White 
phosphorous  is  a  jeU-like  substance  that  bums  very 
hot  and  will  not  go  out  while  exposed  to  oxygen.  One 
must  cover  it  with  mud  or  something  similar  so  it 
will  extinguish  itself.  The  effect  of  this  to  the  human 
body  was  repulsive  and  more  than  once  I  almost 
threw  up.  And  there  was  so  much  of  this 
gruesomeness  and  it  never  ended.  Everyday  the 
ambulances  would  bring  the  wounded  to  the  docks 
and  we  would  carry  them  aboard  the  ships.  At 
times,  the  bodies  were  so  hideous  that  it  amazed  me 
that  there  was  still  life  left  in  them.  It  was  then  that 
war  had  lost  its  romance  for  me  and  it  should  be 
something  to  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible. 


In  the  summer  of  '83  I  was  in  Europe.  I  had  just 
been  released  from  the  service  in  May  and  I  was 
traveling  thru  a  number  of  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent. During  part  of  my  journey  I  was  in  Amster- 
dam. 

There  are  lots  of  things  to  do  in  this  city.  There  is 
the  zoo,  the  famous  red-light  district  where  one  can 
go  window-shopping,  more  museums  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world  and  the  public  transportation 
to  get  one  to  wherever  one  wants  to  go.  Amsterdam 
is  also  the  home  of  Anne  Frank. 

We  all  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  Anne  Frank, 
the  Jewish  girl  whose  family  hid  from  the  Nazis  till 
they  were  at  last  found  and  sent  away  to  a  concen- 
tration camp.  If  we  have  not  read  her  diary,  we  at 
least  know  the  story.  I  had  read  her  diary  when  I 
was  in  high  school.  I  rememl)er  that  it  was  touching 
and  I  recall  the  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the  Jews 
and  the  revulsion  towards  the  Nazis  for  what  they 
did.  Nevertheless,  it  never  really  struck  me,  deep- 
down  in  the  heart,  until  I  was  actually  in  the  house 
of  Anne  Frank.  I  felt  her  there,  along  with  the 
spirits  of  six-million  of  her  brothers  and  sisters.  I 
cried.  I  looked  around  me  and  I  saw  others  crying. 
They  felt  her  too,  because  she  was  real  and  the 
atrocities  conmiitted  agamst  her  and  her  people 
were  real  and  it  was  a  period  of  time  that  should 
never  be  forgotten.  I  understood  then  that  if  all  of  us 
went  to  Anne  Frank's  house,  the  genocide  would 
always  be  remembered. 

In  the  summer  of  '84  I  was  in  the  Philippines.  I 
know  a  Filipino  family  relatively  well  and  visit  with 
them  from  time  to  time. 

The    Philippines    is   a    predominately    Roman 
Catholic  country  and  although  birth  control  Is 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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New  fraternity  initiates  members 


by  Brian  Lang 

A  new  fraternity  is  forming 
on  the  Washington  College 
campus  this  semester.  Phi 
Kappa  Sigma,  presently  con- 
sisting of  18  students  was  in- 
itiated Wednesday  by  Brian 
Chancey,  a  representative  of 
the  International  Fraternal 
Organization. 

Freshman  Rob  Crawford, 
the  leader  of  the  "Colony"  as 
the  new  frat  is  called,  ex- 
plained the  reason  for  star- 
ting a  new  fraternity.  "This 


campus  needed  a  change."  he 
said,  'The  present  frats  have 
been  established  for  a  long 
time  and  we  decided  it  was 
time  for  a  new  idea." 
Crawford  also  stressed  the 
desire  to  "mold  the  new 
fraternity  into  a  unique 
organization  —  separate  from 
the  other  frats." 

Members  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
Sigma  must  fulfill  a  long  list 
of  conditions  to  become  a  per- 
manent chapter,  including 
maintaining  a  2.0  grade  point 


average,  performing  com- 
munity and  campus  service 
demonstrating  the  ability  t 
raise  money  and.  most  in 
portantly.  creating  a  con 
plete  yearbook  consisting  ( 
their  events  as  a  colony. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Sigir 
received  special  intere 
housing  in  Somerset  ne. 
semester.  "Getting  housin 
was  only  the  initial  step, 
Crawford  said,  "We  don' 
want  rivalries  between  th 
frats.  We  want  interfraterna 
relations  to  be  peaceful." 


Theta  behavior  raises  deans'  ire 


Continued  from  page  1. 

Maxcy  reasoned,  "They're 
being  evicted  from  Cullen 
just  like  they'd  be  evicted 
from  an  apartment  downtown 
for  behavior  like  that." 
McVan  countered,  "I  don't 
agree  with  the  Thetas  being 
expelled   from   the   building. 


but  then  again,  having  initia- 
tion inside  is  not  a  great  idea 
either." 

The  residents  of  the 
building  will  be  charged  at 
the  end  of  the  semester  for 
any  damage  done  to  the 
building,   as   the   deans   and 


maintenance  see  tit.  Presi- 
dent Cater  planned  to  meet 
with  the  members  of  the 
fraternity  some  time  within 
the  week  to  discuss  Maxcy's 
recommendation.  None  of  the 
Theta  officers  were  available 
for  comment. 


Alumni  honored  at  Commencement 


plwlo  by  J  M  Frni;oment  I 


Three  late-night  naturalist  let  down  their  hair  and  e  little  bit  more  as  theM 
ushered  in  May  Day  in  traditional  Washington  College  fashion. 


Continued  from  page  1. 
29th  Infantry  Division  and  the 
Signal  Corps.  He  remained  in 
the  army  to  serve  in  Korea 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieute- 
nant Colonel.  In  1955  he 
received  a  Legion  of  Merit  for 
outstanding  service. 

While  serving  in  Italy  as  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  for  the 
First  Missile  Command  of  the 
Southern     European     Task 


Force,  Perrin's  spinal  cord 
was  injured  and  he  was  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair.  He 
retired  from  the  army  and 
studied  technical  writing  at 
the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  then  worked  as  a 
civilian  for  the  Pentagon  and 
commuted  daily  in  a  car 
operated  by  hand  controls. 


A  second  alumni  citation 
will  go  to  Dr.  John  Howard 
(1956).  Known  as  "Hezzy" 
during  his  years  at  WC,  hel 
was  the  second  Sho'man  to  bel 
named  to  the  lacrosse  AU- 
American  team  and  in  1979 
became  the  first  WC  player 
named  to  the  Lacrosse  Hall  Of 
Fame.  > 


Newtowne  D  Pub 
cafe  and  carry-out 

Jusf  75  yards  from  campus 

Your  Place 
for  fine  food  and  drink. 

Good  Luck  to  the 
Seniors  of  W.C. 

See  The  Rest  Of  You    In 
The  Fall! 


'86-'87 
Class  Officers 


Senior  Class: 

Irene  Nicolaidis  -  President 
Chris  DiPietro  -  Vice  Presi- 
dent 

Donna  Collins  -  Treasurer 
Kim  Madigan  -  Secretary 


Vice 


Junior  Qass: 
Tim  Savin  -  President 
Cessy  Kosenkranius 
President 

Rita  Brigman  -  Treasurer 
Leslie     D'Ablemont     ■ 
Secretary 

Sophomore  Class: 
Rachel  Smith  -  President 
Chris  Fisher  -  Vice  President 
Steve  Leary  -  Treasurer 
Regina  Pepper -Secretary 


snotes  from  the  kitchen^ 


by  Darrell  Jester 

Since  this  is  my  last  Elm 
article  for  this  semester  I  am 
going  to  make  it  short  so  it 
will  not  take  long  to  read. 
First,  the  W.C.D.S.  wUl  be 
having  another  Midnight 
Breakfast  this  Sunday,  May 
4th.  The  meal  will  run  from 
11:30  p.m.  to  12:15  a.m.  The 
menu  will  feature  scrambled 
eggs,  sausage  links  and 
donuts.  Second,  meal  hours 


for  exam  week  will  remain 
the  same  as  always.  On  the 
last  day  of  exams,  Saturday, 
May  10th,  breakfast  will  be 
from  7:30  to  9:30  and  lunch 
will  be  served  from  11:15  to 
1:30.  Lunch  on  Saturday  will 
be  the  last  meal  served  for 
the  spring  semester. 

I  would  like  to  wish 
everyone  the  best  of  luck  on 
their  finals  and  I  hope  that 
everyone  has  an  enjoyable 
and  relaxing  summer. 


Shoreman's  Pit  Beef 

513  Washington  Avenue 

Chestertown,  Maryland 

Phone:  778-2333 

(Located  behind  Mobil  Station  on  Rte.  213) 


OPEN  PIT  BEEF 

SANDWICHES 

BBQ  SPARE  RIBS 

Steamed  Shrimp 

available  on  Fridays 

and  Saturdays 

Mon.-Thurs.  11  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Fri.-Sat.  11  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Closed  Sundays 


-  We  wilt  cash  checks  - 


SheUy  Home... University  of  Virginia,  School  of  Government 
and  Foreien  Affairs  p  n     ■         j- 

Marv  Helen  Hol2gang...Work  for  a  year,  hopefuUy  in  radio, 
and  then  go  back  to  grad  school  (one  without  a  yearbook). 
StcDhanie  Ridgely...Plan  to  work  at  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  Office  Administration,  Contract  and  Procurement 

Assistant  <.  u     i    n 

EUen  Hennessey.. .University  of  Baltimore  School  of  Law 
Peter  Dugan...To  become  emperor  of  the  world 
Brian  McLeUand... Graduate  school,  laboratory  assistant_or 
environmental  consultant.-.more  realistically.  Pete  Dugans 

Chauffer  ,      ,       ^.  ,    .,       ,      . 

J  Jeffery  Harrison. ..Teach  High  school  math  in  Maryland 
Cathy  Cooper..  .Going  to  a  far  away  beach  until  my  father  finds 
me  and  makes  me  come  home  and  get  a  job 
Shawn  Orr... Probably  to  travel  and  then  to  live  someplace  else 
for  awhile 

Geoffery  Marshall. ..Technical  Writer  in  Engineering  firm 
Leslie  Beard. ..Just  to  graduate  is  my  first  plan-then  I'm  get- 
ting the  hell  out  of  dodge.  I  think  I've  been  here  too  long.  I  plan 
to  move  somewhere  that  dogs  are  able  to  crap  anywhere. 
Andrea  Calyville.. .Career  in  social  welfare 
Susan  Cupka... Marriage  in  September  1986,  eventual  career 
using  my  humanities  major-(  if  such  a  career  exists) 
Gene  Blades. ..Graduate  school.  The  Catholic  University  of 
America 

Stephanie  Adams. ..Pursue  a  career  in  marketing  and  live  in 
the  Baltimore  area ^^^^^^^^^^^^_^_^^__ 

Seniors  make  plans 

for  the  future... 
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WC  diplomas  are  works  of  art 


Valerie  Sheppard... Attend  the  University  of  Tulsa  to  pursue 
my  Ph.d.  in  Industrial/organizational  psychology 
Barbara    Abram... Executive    position    with    Jordon    March 
(moving  to  New  Hampshire  for  job) 

Anthony  E.  Nardinocchi.. .Graduate  program  at  WC.  and  look 
for  work 

Grace  Szwagulinski... Moving  to  London  and  working  as  draw- 
ng  assisant  at  Royal  Academy  of  Art 

Doug  Rose. ..Drama  research  in  Belgium  under  Fulbright 
Grant  Sept'  86-June  '87  MFA  program  in  dramaturgy  at  U.  of 
Mass.-Amherest,  beginning  Sept.  '87 

Kimberly  Ward. ..Paying  off  all  my  debts  by  selling  my  soul  to 
some  9  to  5  or  hitting  the  road  with  my  car  and  cat 
David  Michael  Crowley. ..Nude  dancer-part  time,  and  selling 
painted  shells  in  Florida  to  the  old  people,  also  dabbing  into  the 
janitorial  industry 

John  Koeppel... Travel  to  East  Germany  and  Soviet  Union  dur- 
ing summer,  possible  law  school  or  live  in  West  Germany  and 
attend  university 

Karen  Rollin...Go  to  gradute  school  to  major  in  American 
History  and  Museum  studies 

Linda  Kennedy. ..Sleep,  get  a  tan,  and  ignore  anyone  who  men- 
tions the  word  "thesis" 

Tommy  Moore. ..Naval  officer-Nuclear  Propulsion  Program 
Todd  Rowley. ..Working  for  Ocean  City  police  department  as  a 
seasonal  officer  for  upcoming  summer,  waiting  to  hear  from 
various  government  agencies  for  employment  in  fall  '86 


by  Audra  M.  Philippon 


For  most  graduates,  the 
diploma  is  merely  a  symtiol  - 
-  a  symbol  of  at  least  four 
years  of  accomplishment. 
Certainly  the  document  car- 
ries with  it  a  great  deal  of  sen- 
timentality, but  Washington 
College  diplomas  are  also 
noteworthy  works  of  art  unto 
themselves. 

Registrar  Ermon  Foster 
spent  his  spare  time  this  spr- 
ing signing  the  sixteenth  line 
of  every  diploma  for  each 
member  of  this  year's 
graduating  class.  Along  with 
Foster's  "John  Handcock" 
are  the  signatures  of  twelve 
members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  and  Governors,  in- 
cluding Chairman  Louis 
Goldstein's,  President 
Douglass  Cater,  Dean  of  the 
College  Elizabeth  Baer,  and 
the  appropriate  department 
chairman.  Foster  starts  the 
signing  process  in  late 
February  so  that  every  single 
signature  is  authentic. 

The  message  on  the  di- 
ploma, written  completely  in 
Latin,  has  remained  virtually 
the  same  for  at  least  half  a 
century,  according  to  Foster. 


"We  did  have  to  fix  some  of  A  touch  of  history 

the  wording  soon  after  I  came  President    Cater    recently 

to  the  coUege  when  it  became  received  a  timely  gift  with 

co-educational,"  he  explains.      I  special  value.  A  close  friend 

Above  the  message  is  the  gave  the  coUege  a  diploma 


student's  full  name  and 
degree  hand  printed  in 
Baltimore.  Genuine  English 
sheepskin  was  used  for  the 
award  until  a  few  years  ago 
when  not  only  did  the  number 
of  graduates  increase,  but  so 
did  the  price  of  sheepskin. 
Now  a  special  grade  of  parch- 
ment is  used  to  simulate 
sheepskin.  Enbossed  on  a 
gold  seal  in  the  corner  is  the 
official  seal  of  the  college. 
The  diploma  is  rolled  and 
secured  with  a  ribbon  in  the 
school  colors,  maroon  and 
black. 

Applications  are  made  for 
graduation  in  early  October. 
From  this  list,  Foster  orders 
as  many  diplomas  as 
necessary.  At  approximately 
$25  per  copy,  students  pay  tor 
the  scrolls  through  fees  and 
tuition  over  the  course  of  four 
years. 

"It's  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  handsome  diplomas  I've 
ever  seen,  and  as  Registrar, 
I've  seen  a  lot  of  diplomas. 
When  appropriately  framed, 
it  makes  a  beautiful  wall- 
hanging,"  says  Foster. 


preserved  from  the  third 
graduating  class  of 
Washington  College. 

Dr.  John  Scott  of  Chester- 
town  collected  his  Master  of 
the  Arts  degree  in  June  of 
1785.  Earlier  Scott's  father 
had  innoculated  George 
Washington's  troops  against 
small  pox.  Scott  came  from  a 
line  of  many  of  the  founders 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  area,  ac- 
cording to  the  donor,  and  one 
of  his  descendents,  his  great, 
great,  great  grandson,  was  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald. 

His  diploma  is  approx- 
imately 8  1/2"  by  11"  and  ob- 
viously is  ink-written  by  hand 
in  Latin.  The  signatures  at 
the  bottom  are  faded  and  vir- 
tually illegible  and  the  blue, 
originally  blue,  is  adorned  by 
a  hand-crafted  seal  of  the  col- 
lege. 

The  treasure  is  being  stored 
in  Bunting  Hall  until  a  perma- 
nent  viewing  spot  is 
available.  The  donor  of  the 
diplomas  concludes  his  note 
to  the  President  and  his  wife, 
"...if  it  is  a  rarity,  it  seems  to 
me  to  belong  with  you." 


Senior  Last  Wills  and  Testaments 


Susan  Cupka. ..To  the  freshman 
of  MM  4th  floor,  I  leave  the  abili- 
ty to  survive  College  with  90%  fun 
&  10%  academics  (great  head 
start  guys! ! )  to  the  ZTA's  I  leave 
lots  of  great  memories  &  the  best 
of  luck  in  everything.  I'll  miss 
you! 

Jennifer  D.  Evans...!  will  to  all 
the  AX'S  a  successful  year,  to  Val 
and  Cathy,  a  one  way  ticket  to 
Baltimore,  and  to  Ted  a  second 
job  to  pay  for  your  phone  bill  next 
year  and  all  my  love. 
Erin  Back..  Attention  all  Theta 
Nu  Sigmas  I  hereby  bequeath  the 
following.  To  Hollywood,  the 
complete  PBJ  guide,  to 
scooter— a  lifetime  supply  of  air 


Good  luck,  Seniors, 
of  Washington  CoUege! 

Wc  look  forward  to 

seeing  the  underclassmen 

next  year. 

Have  a  good  summer! 
Bramble's  Menswear 

downtown  Chestertown 


freshener,  to  the  Geek— tissues 
for  the  unexpected  nose  bleeds! 
Love  you  local  president.  Magic. 
Valarie  Sheppard. I  will  to  my 
AX  sisters  a  year  full  of  fun  and  a 
good  fundraiser.  To  my  senior 
pals  full  beers  and  chances  for  us 
to  hangout  always.  To  my  little 
sisters,  Cherie  and  Bridget,  my 
love  and  phone  number. 
Kathi  Glen..  To  all  my  Theta  Nu 
Sigma  sisters;  I  leave  to  scooter 
a  tube  of  toothpaste  for. .to  the 
geek  I  leave  a  one  way  ticket  to 
Boston  and  to  Magic  I  leave  a 
helmet  and  a  slinky. 
Ellen  Hennessey... To  Katy  and 
Rick,  I  leave  a  lot  of  great 
memories,  who  could  ask  for  bet- 
ter roomates! 

Nancy  Klos...Eat  at  new  Nuiui's 
The  store  is  new— the  eats  are 
old!  778-Eats. 

Stephanie  Adams. To  Hollywood 
I  leave  a  calculator  to  continue 
the  count.  To  Magic  I  leave  knee 


pads.  To  the  Geek  I  leave  lip 
loosner. 

Linda    Kennedy. ..Sean— lots    of 
love  and  three  more  great  years 
at  WC/Katharine— a  great  senior 
year  and  much  love/ AOT— many 
more  good  times  to  the  American 
Pies/Thanks  to  all,  linda 
Mary  Helen  Holzgang.To  Arian 
Ravanbaksh— The    Pegasus 
(Maximum  one  issue  per  year), 
my  Tylenol  and  my  ape  poster;  to 
Carrie  and  Marti  thou  shall  not    ,' 
miss  a  deadline,  thou  shall  have  / 
fun.   To  Elizabeth,   someone   to  / 
comparison  shop  with.  To  sharon,/ 
patty,    bill,    mark    and    russell- 
thanks  for  putting  up  with  me. 
Stephanie  Rldgely...!  Stephanie 
Ridgely,  the  crazed  and  insane, 
hereby  leave  chris  my  spring  ac- 
tion   packled    bed    in    case    of 
nuclear  war.  To  Anne  I  leave  my 
sporta  bra.  To  Alden  I  leave  my 
bottomless  beverage  mug.  To  teh 
others  love  and  AA. 


OLD  WHARF  INN 

Enjoy  Waterfront  Dining 
Located  at  the  foot  of  Cannon  Street 

Chestertown,  Md. 

(301)778-3566     / 


WANTED 

Three  summer  camp  counselors  20 
years  or  oHer  to  instruct  water  ski- 
ing and  sailing. 

ECHOHILLCAMP 

WORTON,MD.2U78 

Call  Peter  348-5303 
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1986  SGA-sponsored 

Spring  Luau 


Saturday,  April  26 


One  senior  believes  real  life  experiences  ar 


(Continued  from  pageS) 

available,  it  is  not  widely  practiced.  This  being  the 
case,  there  are  many  babies  born.  The  Philippines 
is  also  a  poor  country.  It  is  not  as  bad  as  some,  but 
there  are  times  when  people  go  hungry. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  one  of  the  neighbors  was 
pregnant.  She  was  seventeen,  I  think,  and  already 
had  two  children.  She  could  ill  afford  to  feed  them 
and  now  another  baby  was  on  the  way.  The  girl 
wanted  to  have  an  abortion,  but  had  no  money  to 
pay  for  it.  One  thing  led  to  another  and  ultimately  I 
was  asked  for  the  money. 

I  am  a  Catholic  also  and  a  convert  at  that.  I  joined 
the  Church  when  I  was  twenty  years  old  and  my 
views  on  abortion  are  probably  more  severe  than 
many  people's  who  were  raised  according  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  It  was  a  moral  dilemma  for  me  but 
in  the  end  I  acquiesced. 

Abortions  in  the  Philippines  are  not  done  in  a 
sterilized  medical  facility,  at  least  not  this  one.  In- 
stead, it  was  performed  by  a  midwife  in  a  regular 
house.  The  woman  massaged  the  belly  of  the  girl 
until  the  fetus  broke  away  from  the  womb  and  a  few 


days  later  the  baby  fell  out. 

I  remember  the  scene  quite  clearly.  The  girl  was 
in  a  lot  of  pain  and  bleeding  profusely.  She  squatted 
down  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  grimted,  screamed, 
and  cried  and  then  it  was  all  over.  There  on  the 
floor,  in  the  midst  of  blood  and  tissue,  was  a  five- 
month  developed  fetus.  It  looked  just  like  a  baby.  It 
had  hands  and  feet  and  eyes.  I  wonder  till  this  day  if 
I  did  the  right  thing  and  if  not,  will  God  forgive  me 
of  my  sin. 

I  began  this  story  as  a  result  of  a  conversation 
with  my  parents.  They  brought  up  the  fact  that  if  I 
would  have  stayed  in  college,  I  would  have 
graduated  in  1982  and  probably  be  well  along  in  my 
career.  It  is  now  1986  and  I  still  have  no  clear  objec- 
tives of  what  I  want  to  do  in  the  future.  However,  I 
have  no  regrets.  I  have  had  an  interesting  and 
varied  life,  one  which  would  not  have  occurred  if  I 
would  have  finished  college  straightaway. 

Being  exposed  to  different  experiences  has  been 
as  much  a  part  of  my  education  as  my  time  in  col- 
lege, even  more  so.  Professors  and  books  teach  us  a 


lot;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  the  knowle 
we  get  from  these  sources  is  so  abstract  and  all 
rational.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  war  and  al 
tion  are  wrong,  but  when  one  sees  these  things  fi 
hand  there  is  much  more  to  consider.  Are  tl 
things  worth  fighting  for  and  are  there  things  w( 
dying  for?  Is  it  wrong  to  sacrifice  the  unborn  for 
benefit  of  those  already  living.  It  is  all  too  eas 
ponder  these  questions  from  an  intellectual,  deti 
ed  point  of  view.  What  we  are  missing  is  the  sens 
inmiediacy  that  comes  from  withnessing  an  ev 
close-up  and  personal.  True  —  it  makes  one  m 
subjective,  but  who  is  to  say  that  is  bad. 

One  day,  some  of  us  will  be  in  positions  of  lea( 
ship,  whether  in  government,  business, 
whatever.  Someday  some  of  us  will  be  making  d 
sions  that  may  affect  the  lives  of  many.  The  qi 
tion  to  ask  oneself  is  whether  or  not  decisions  ba 
solely  on  logical  contemplation  necessarily  the  b 
ones?  Or  is  there  a  bit  more  to  it  than  that?  Can 
from  our  vantage  point,  say  the  conflict  bet« 
the  Israelis  and  Arabs  is  stupid  or  wrong?  Can 
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most  valuable 


really  imagine  the  terror  inflicted  upon  the  Jews 
from  reading  our  history  books?  Is  the  Church's 
view  on  abortion  a  well-throught-out  statement  or 
merely  a  remnant  of  days  when  population  was  not 
a  problem? 

Education  gives  us  a  way  of  looking  at  the  world 
and  it's  different  cultures  objectively,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  the  final  solution.  So  when  you  are 
asked  what  your  plans  are  for  the  future,  why  not 
consider  the  Peace  Corps  or  living  on  a  kibbutz  in 
Israel  or  joining  a  church  group  performing  mis- 
sionary work.  When  we  are  in  the  position  of 
decision-making,  perhaps  those  decisions  made 
from  the  heart  are  better  than  the  ones  made  from 
the  mind  and  the  way  to  gain  this  knowledge  is  to 
experience  the  world  first-hand.  Do  not  be 
pressured  into  a  career  where  life  is  finite  and 
limited,  where  your  only  contact  with  the  outside 
world  is  the  Evening  News. 

Shawn  T.  Orris  a  senior  majoring  in  English 
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Amos:  A  thinking  man's  dog 


by  Tom  Schuster 

It's  a  tough  time  for  dogs  at  Washington 
College,  folks.  While  dogs  everywhere  else 
are  out  rolling  in  the  budding  Springtime 
weeds,  finding  good  things  to  eat  and  mak- 
ing puppies,  our  canine  friends  at  WC  are 
being  sold-out  in  the  name  "campus 
beautification."  What,  you  ask,  do  I  mean? 
A  little  over  two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Christian 
Havemeyer,  the  Chairman  of  the  Campus 
Beautification  Committee,  sent  an  ominous 
memo  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Washington  College  Community  warning 
pet  owners  that  they  must  start  curbing 
their  dogs  at  an  "off  campus  location"— or 
else.  The  memo  stated  that  failure  to  do  so 
will  result  in  a  $25.00  fine.  This  kindly 
reminder,  which  quickly  became  known 
across  campus  as  the  "Havemeyer  Poop 
Memo,"  understandably  had  dogs  barking 
ever  since.  What  is  a  mutt  to  do  after  all? 
Hold  it  in  till  he  explodes' 

We  at  the  Elm  could  see  that  dogs  were 
irked.  They  have  had  hate  in  their  eyes 
lately  and  if  Havemeyer  happens  to  be 
found  by  these  critter  it  just  might  be  Cujo 
all  over  again.  This  week  we  set  out  to  get 
their  side  of  the  story.  With  tape  recorder  in 
hand  I  set  out  to  interview  one  of  our  most 
prominent  campus  canines— the  infamous 
Amos,  Professor  Day's  black  lab.  Amos 
has  made  a  name  for  himself  by  retrieving 
hundreds  of  otherwise  lost  lacrosse  balls 
for  the  Athletic  Department  over  the  years. 
But  now,  as  a  result  of  Havemeyer's 
decree,  he  is  pissed.  Or  perhaps  the  pro- 
blem is  that  he  hasn't  pissed.  In  any  case,  I 
dropped  in  on  Amos  this  week  to  get  a 
respectable  dog's  opinion  about  dictatorial 
memos  and  campus  life  in  general. 

ELM:  What  do  you  think  of  the  new  dog 
mess  memo?  Such  a  regulation  obviously 
interferes  with  your  daily  routine.  Do  you 
feel  that  you  have  been  dealt  an  injustice  by 
the  administration? 

Amos:  I  want  special  pooping  privileges. 
All  dogs  are  equal,  but  some  of  us  are  more 
equal  than  others— like  the  professors  who 
get  to  park  their  cars  anyway  in  the  lot  they 
want  to.  Or  like  that  fraternity  guy  with  the 
sailboards  on  his  Mercedes  who  has  his 
private  parking  place  in  front  of  the  No 
Parking  Anytime  sign  in  the  fire  lane.  A  big 
pooper  like  me  needs  to  pull  rank.  Besides, 
some  of  my  best  friends  are  the  campus 
tress  and  bushes.  If  I  don't  stop  by  once  in  a 
while  they  get  to  feeling  low.  A  good  dog 
dump  is  like  a  stress  tab,  and  some  of  the 
bushes  around  the  lacrosse  field  need  a  lit- 
tle help  after  the  lacrosse  fans  wizz  on 
them. 

ELM:  Do  you  plan  any  counter- 
measures,  possibly  in  the  form  of  civil 
disobedience  or  armed  insurrection? 

Amos:  I'd  call  it  less-than-civil  disobe- 
dience. I'm  in  pledge  training. 

ELM:  This  week  you  presented  the 
Athletic  Department  with  the  seven  hun- 
dredth lacrosse  ball  you  have  retrieved 
during  your  time  here  at  WC.  This  is  a 
magnificent  accomplishment,  Amos,  but  I 
am  sure  you  are  aware  that  all  too  many 
times  at  WC,  lacrosse  balls  become 
speeding  implements  of  destruction,  sail- 
ing through  windows  on  a  regular  basis 
across  our  campus.  Have  you  ever  had  se- 
cond thoughts  about  returning  these  rubber 
spheres  to  folks  who  treat  window  panes 
more  like  targets  than  something  to  look 
through?  Why  not  turn  them  into  pin 
cushions  and  sell  them  at  the  sewing  shop 
downtown? 
Amos:  This  week?  Downtown? 

ELM:  You  mentioned  pledge  training 
and,  as  you  know,  in  the  '80's,  fraternities 
have  gained  new  support  on  campuses 
across  the  country.  Do  you  have  any  plans 
to  pledge  any  of  the  frats  here  at  WC?  Why 
or  why  not?  What  is  your  attitude  toward 
fraternities  in  general? 


Amos:  Me,  I'm  an  independant  contrac- 
tor. All  dogs  are  islands.  Entirfely  by 
themselves.  1  do  my  own  thing,  like  playing 
my  stereo  at  700  decibels.  It's  not  my  fault 
that  windows  are  made  of  glass.  If  God 
didn't  want  lounges  trashed,  he  wouldn't 
have  invented  chapter  rooms.  Or  beer.  Or 
lacrosse  balls.  It's  a  matter  of  freedom, 
right? 


phiila  hy  .I.M  Fr 
Amos!  Professor  Day's  black  lab  is  seen  here 
presenting  his  seven  hundredth  retrieved  lacrosse 
ball  to  theathletic  department.  In  the  article  below 
Amos  talks  candidly  about  life  and  dog  poop  in 
general. 

ELM:  How  do  you  feel  about  being  inter- 
viewed? 
Amos:  Verbal  irony  is  always  a  pleasure. 

Editor's  Note:  At  this  point,  Amos,  feel- 
ing the  call  of  nature,  decided  to  lope  off  in- 
to the  sunset  in  search  of  a  legal  bathroom, 
forcing  me  to  terminate  the  interview.  He 
was  last  seen  dodging  Mack  trucks, 
speeding  cars  and  a  Mercedes  sedan  with 
sailboards  on  the  roof  rack  in  the  middle  of 
Rt.  213. 

Luckily,  however,  I  encountered  another 
dog,  who  with  his  master,  were  conducting 
a  surprise  guerrilla  dog-poop  attack  on 
campus.  Both  agreed  to  an  interview  on  the 
condition  that  their  identities  not  be  reveal- 
ed "for  reasons  of  fifth  amendment 
character."  For  the  purpose  of  this  inter- 
view, this  canine  subject  prefered  to  be 
identified  as  "white  chihuahua"  with  the 
psuedonym  of  "Tiny." 

ELM:  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
"Havemeyer  Poop  Memo,"  as  it  has  been 
called? 

Tiny:  The  edge  of  campus  adjoining  the 
railroad  tracks  and  the  cornfield  beyond 
the  lacrosse  field  are  not  really  illegitimate 
places  for  delicate  transactions.  Stern 
policies  to  protect  the  playing  fields,  the 
President's  Office,  and  other  visitor's 
areas  on  campus  from  use  as  dog  sanitary 
regions  are  not  inherently  unreasonable. 

I  am  always  very  careful  and  pride 
myself  on  the  discreet  choice  of  landing 
site.  My  owner  does  not  invariably  share 
my  sense  of  tact  and  may  need  a  reminder. 
There  should  be  no  obstacle,  however,  rais- 
ed to  the  right  of  innocent  passage" 
through  the  campus.  No  uncrossable  "Line 
of  Death"  is  acceptable  here  any  more  than 
it  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  Mr.  Havemeyer 
cannot  expect  the  right  of  sanctuary  for  his 
own  property  should  he  violate  inter- 
campus  law  in  this  fashion. 
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fine  arts 


Seniors  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  arts 


by  David  Healey  and 
NeU  Rifkind 

Many  graduating  seniors 
have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  arts  at 
Washington  College.  The  ap- 
proach of  graduation  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  review 
these  senior's  ac- 
complishments. 
Art 

"He's  just  been  such  a  joy 
to  have  in  the  classroom  and 
he's,  incredibly  talented. 
We'r^  going  to  miss  him.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  students  I've 
eve(  had,"  said  professor 
Susan  Tessem,  describing 
graduating  senior  Armand 
Mettraux.  He  in  turn  thanks 
Susan  Tessem,  Andre  Yon 
and  Tex  Andrews  for  con- 
tributing to  his  education. 

Mettraux  is  a  dual  major  in 
French  Literature  and  a  self- 
designed  major  which  com- 
bines art  and  computer 
science.  "I  draw  with  the  help 
of  a  computer",  explained 
Mettraux.  Whether  or  not  he 
creates  art  is  debatable. 
"People  don't  exactly  know 
what  computer  art  is  because 
it's  so  new.  Real  artists  say  it 
isn't  art,  others  do." 

Mettraux  is  holding  an  art 
show  through  May  18  in  Gib- 
son Fine  Arts  Center. 
Featured  are  various  draw- 
ings and  three  dimensional 
work,  and  a  complete  graphic 
show  set  to  music,  the  result 
of  a  100  page  program  he 
worked  on  for  over  a  year.  He 
explained,  "It's  mesmeriz- 
ing. It's  like  watching  televi- 
sion." His  art  will  be  on  sale, 
with  the  funds  to  help  the  Art 
department  purchase  a  com- 
puter. 

Drama 

"It  has  just  been  a  really 
fun  group  of  people,"  said 
Drama  Department  Chair- 
man Rick  Davis  of  the 
graduating  drama  majors. 
"This  is  my  third  year  at  the 
college  and  this  is  the  first 
class  that  I've  seen  through." 
He  continued,  "There  is  that 
sense  of  developing  battle 
scars  from  going  through  the 
drama  process.  We  could 
almost  go  on  the  road 
together  if  we  were  all  free 
next  year.  We  have  all  the 
people  required  for  a  theatre 
group." 

Tim  Maloney,  Chairman  of 
the  drama  department  on 
leave  added,  "The  group  that 
is  graduating  this  year  has  a 
number  of  unique  qualities. 
There  are  some  very  in- 
dividual     personalities     and 


ideas,  and  yet  they  have  a 
remarkable  ability  to  come 
together  and  work  collective- 
ly on  some  very  fine  pro- 
jects." 

Who  are  these  dramatists? 
Well...  Bonnie  Hill  transfer- 
red from  Chesapeake  College 
in  her  junior  year.  "That's 
really  where  I  got  interested," 
she  explained.  'I  was  an  ac- 
tor until  I  got  here."  At 
Washington,  Hill  has  become 
involved  with  the  behind-the- 
scenes-work.  "I  enjoyed 
directing  the  most.  I  was  also 
properties  director  for  The 
Three  Penny  Opera. ' ' 

Of  the  bond  between  the 
dramatists.  Hill  said,  "We're 
so  close  partly  because  you 
have  to  be,  we  work  together 
on  all  parts  of  the  production, 
so  we  become  a  kind  of  fami- 
ly." 

"The  essence  of  the  educa- 
tion has  been  to  become  com- 
petent in  a  little  bit  of  every- 
thing," said  Bill  Hewett  sum- 
marizing his  dramatic  ex- 
perience. One  of  the  high- 
points  of  his  career  was  the 
production  of  The  Phantom 
Lady,  which  Doug  Rose, 
Claire  Batthany,  and  Hewett 
did  for  their  senior  obliga- 
tions. "It  was  tough,  but  one 
of  the  highlight  experiences 
because  we  were  in  charge  of 
it.  We  planned  everything 
right  through  to  the  east  par- 
ty." His  post-graduation 
plans  were  leading  him 
toward  grad-school,  but  now 
Hewitt  will  be  going  to  San 
Francisco,  where  the  jobs 
are. 

Also  a  poet,  Hewett 
presented  his  poetry  at  the 
Senior  Reading.  He  is  work- 
ing on  a  play.  Flip  Side  of  the 
Moon,  which  was  presented 
this  winter.  "I  wiU  try  to  see  if 
I  can't  redo  it  and  see  if  I  can 
get  it  published,  which  is 
doubtful."  Seeing  his  plans 
produced  was  helpful  because 
"The  essence  of  the  art  is  per- 
formance." 

Zoe  Lynne  Weil  said,  "I'm 
almost  as  active  as  one  can 
get.  My  first  show  was  during 
my  freshman  year.  It  wasn't 
very  well  received.  I  kind  of 
thought  I  was  going  to  be  a 
drama  major  in  the  back  of 
my  mind."  Her  second  show 
convinced  her. 

"My  most  enjoyable  pro- 
duction is  a  tie  between  Hilda 
in  The  Lady  Of  The  Sea  and 
Back  Bog  Beat  Bait  where  I 
played  Grisgris.  She  was  a 
voodoo  witch.  She  was  always 
doing  chants  and  things  and  I 


enjoyed  being  as  bizarre  as 
possible." 

After  graduation,  Weil  said, 
"I'm  waiting  to  hear  from  one 
grad  school  now.  I  will 
be  connected  with  the  theatre 
somehow,  somewhere.  I'll  be 
in  Baltimore,  and  there  are 
lots  of  theatres  there." 

The  illuminating  man  of  the 
Drama   department   is   Rod 


Senior  Bill  Hewett  as  Pentheus 
in  Euripides'  The  Bacchae, 


Hickey,  "I  do  aU  the  technical 
stuff,  like  lights;  I've  been  the 
technical  director  for  the  last 
three  years.  I'm  in  charge  of 
building  everything,  ordering 
all  the  supplies,  its  scheduling 
and  keeping  things  straight 
that's  tough." 

Hickey  graduated  in 
December,  and  was  hired  as 
a  lighting  director  for  the 
Three  Penny  Opera.  Current- 
ly, "I'm  hanging  out  until 
graduate  school."  After  grad 
school,  Hickey  said,  "I'll  go 
into  production.  Hopefully  I'll 
be  a  director  of  a  regional 
theatre.  If  I  go  into  lighting 
design,  then  Broadway." 

Fool  for  Love,  Shepherd 
Plays,  and  L^dy  From  The 
Sea  have  been  Anne 
Jackman's  favorite  produc- 
tions. Jackman  is  an  actor. 
"But  you  do  a  lot  of  technical 
work,"  she  explained. 


Young  Republicans  offer  last  speaker 


by  Eddie  Talley 

Last  Thursday  the 
Washington  College 
Republicans  sponsored  a 
speech  by  James  Mon- 
tgomery, the  current  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs. 

Montgomery's  speech  was 
titled_;Corigress  and  Foreign 


Affairs"  and  dealt  mainly 
with  the  importance  and 
history  of  Congress'  role  in 
deciding  foreign  policy. 

Founded  in  September  of 
1985,  The  College 
Republicans  now  consist  of 
some  ten  members.  Monte 
Bourjaily,  the  current  presi- 
dent, is  optimistic  that  the 
club  will  have  a  strong  future. 


"This  first  year  has  been 
quite  successful.  I  see  our 
future  as  extremely  promis- 
ing as  political  apathy  on 
campus  is  being  replaced 
with  political  activism," 
Bourjaily  explained,  "I  see 
this  activism  growing  into  a 
positive  conservatism  that 
will  further  Republican 
beliefs  at  Washington  Col- 
lege/;  


Drama  majors  are  a  tight 
group.  "We  rehearse 
together,  party  together, 
study  together,  do  everything 
together.  We're  very  close. 
Plus  we  had  to  work  closely 
on  each  other's  shows  without 
a  tremendous  amount  of 
time." 

After  graduating,  "I  want 
to  go  to  England  in 
November.  This  summer  I 
will  work  with  the  Actors 
Community  Theatre  of 
Chestertown,  and  will 
hopefully  be  teaching  young 
people  and  working  with  pro- 
ductions." 

"For  the  first  two  years  I 
refused  to  be  a  drama  major. 
I  kept  saying  to  myself, 
'English  and  French',"  said 
December  graduate  Doug 
Rose.  It  did  not  work  out  that 
way,  for  Rose  became  too  in- 
volved with  productions. 
"Most  of  the  practical  ex- 
perience I've  had  has  been  in 
management.  The  theoretical 
part  has  been  dramaturgy. 
The  thing  about  drama  is  it's 
one  half  practical,  one  half 
theory." 

Also  a  creative  writer.  Rose 
read  at  the  Senior  Reading 
from  his  play  Flame,  and 
from  Aglavaine  and 
Selysette,  a  play  by  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  translated  by 
Rose  from  the  French.  His 
literary  interests  have  led 
Rose  into  the  position  of  Stu- 
dent  Editor  for  The 
Washington  College  Review. 

Rose  will  be  studying  in 
Belgium  next  year  on  a 
Fulbright  Scholarship.  After- 
wards he  plans  to  enter  the 
MFA  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts. 

Speakmg  of  her  drama  ex- 
perience, senior  Claire 
Batthany  said,  "It  wasn't  un- 
til my  junior  year  that  I  went 
into  it  in  full  swing.  This  year 
really  pulled  everything 
together." 

Batthany's  favorite  produc- 
tion was  her  senior  obliga- 
tion. The  Phantom  Lady.  Bat- 
thany compared  finishing  the 
production  to  post-natal 
depression.  "It's  almost  like 
giving  birth,  it's  just  taken 
away." 

After  graduation,  Batthany 
plans  to  work  for  Maryland 
Public  Broadcasting.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  glorified  gopher 
days  ahead."  Graduate 
school  may  be  in  the  horizon, 
but  "I  kind  of  have  to  go  out 
and  wet  my  feet  a  little  bit." 
Music 

Nancy  Gillio  is  "strong  in 
anything  that  she  decides  to 
do,"  says  department  Chair- 
man Gary  Clarke  of  this 
year's  only  graduating  Music 
Major.  Gillio,  originally  an 
English  major,  spent  last 
year  at  Manchester  College, 
Oxford.  Her  role  as  Polly,  the 
lead  in  Three  Penny  Opera, 
required  all  of  her  talents  as 
actor  and  singer. 

A  member  of  the 
Washington  College  Early 
Music  Concert  and  soloist  in  a 
recent  program,  she  was 
scheduled  to  give  a  senior 
recital   that   was  postponed 


due  to  illness.  Gillio  is  also  a 
poet  and  read  in  the  senior 
reading.  Described  as  an  "all 
around  student,"  she  was 
granted  a  Rhodes  interview 
on  the  state  level.  Gillio  has 
l)een  a  resident  of  the  O'Neill 
Literary  House  this  past 
year. 

Humanities 
Tom  Hopkins  is  a  Humanities 
major  but  has  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  arts  on  cam- 
pus as  a  poet  and  popular 
musician.  He  read  in  the 
senior  reading  and  has  had 
poems  published  in 
Broadsides  and  Under  the 
Table,  a  literary  magazine  he 
helped  edit.  Hopkins  ap- 
peared in  Patience,  a 
Guilbert  and  Sullivan  opera, 
and  is  familiar  to  most 
Washington  College  students 
as  the  Bass  guitarist  of  the 
Jamin'  Band  of  Boys." 
Creative  Writing 

Mary  Helen  Holzgang  took 
on  the  difficult  task  of  produc- 
ing the  1984,  '85,  and  '86  year- 
books during  this  year.  She 
spent  her  junior  year  abroad 
at  Manchester  College,  Ox- 
ford where  she  worked  for  the 
newspaper  Cherwell.  In  her 
first  two  years,  Holzgang 
worked  for  The  Elm  as  News 
and  Assistant  editor.  She  also 
contributed  stories  to  the 
Washington  College  Review. 

Suzanne  Niemeyer,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  literary  house,  has 
written  a  creative  thesis  con- 
sisting of  her  poetry.  She  read 
in  both  the  class  of  86's 
freshman  and  senior  reading. 
Niemeyer  is  a  student  editor 
of  the  Washington  College 
Review  and  has  been  an 
editor  of  Broadsides.  She 
spent  her  junior  year  at  Man- 
chester College,  Oxford 
where  she  founded  an 
underground  newspaper. 
Flush.  Niemeyer  plans  on  go- 
ing to  graduate  school  and  ex- 
claims, "I  get  in  trouble 
whenever  I  am  quoted  in  The 
Elm." 

Kimbcrly  Ward's  poetry 
has  been  published  in 
Broadsides,  WCR,  Fallout 
Shelter,  and  Footnotes.  She 
has  been  an  editor  of 
Broadsides  and  Elm  staff 
writer.  Ward  remarks  that 
her  poem  "Bells  on  a  Cat," 
published  in  Footnotes,  is 
"one  of  the  few  poems  I  could 
burn  and  never  regret." 
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Douglas  Wallop 's  legacy  includes  more  than  books 


EDITORS  NOTE:  The  follow- 
in);  is  a  memoir  written  by 
Robert  Manning,  Editor  of 
Boston  Publications,  former 
Editor  of  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  most  importantly, 
longtime  friend  of  Douglass 
Wallop. 

When  I  think  of  Doug 
Wallop  I  don't  think  first  of 
his  achievements  but  of  his 
warmth,  his  wry  humor,  his 
idiosyncracies  and  man- 
ncrisms,  and  his 
vulnerabilities.  I  tliink  of  his 
askance  look,  attributable  no 
doubt  to  his  one  bad  eye, 
always  conveying  that  there's 
wisdom  and  sympathy  behind 
that  skeptic's  squint.  And  his 
soft  voice  when  he  is  about 
to  divulge  some  semi- 
scandalous  doing  and  cannot 
quite  suppress  the  laugh  that 
insists  on  breaking  out  before 
its  time.  Or  his  giving  up 
smoking,  really  giving  it  up, 
for  perhaps  the  fifteenth 
time,  and  betting  his  friend 
Brinkley  $500  he'll  not  smoke 
before  Brinkley  does,  then  a 
few  hours  later  drifting  off  to 
sneak  a  drag  behind  a  tree  on- 
ly to  find  Brinkley  already 
there  and  puffing  away. 

Or  the  croquet  games  on 
the  lawn  at  Oxford,  for  which 
Doug  laid  out  the  course, 
made  the  rules  and  determin- 
ed makeup  of  the  teams.  Cro- 
quet is  second  only  to  real 
estate  developing  and  loan- 
sharking  in  [^ringing  oyt  the  , 
'"'  wbrst  in  man  or  woman;  it  is 
accepted  in  the  game  that  no 
contrivance  however  heinous 
is  barred  so  long  as  it  is 
unobserved.  The  games  ar- 
ranged at  Doug  and  Lucille's 
place  were  planned  by  the 
host  with  Clauzewitzian  care. 
Small  patches  of  greensward 
were  surrepitiously  watered 
on  the  night  before  the  match 
(or  so  I  have  always 
suspected)  and  in  choosing 
teams  the  host  always  made 
certain  to  choose  for  his  side  a 
player  less  principled  than 
he,  one  who,  upon  discovering 
the  water-logged  patches, 
would  gently  press  an  oppo- 
nent's wooden  ball  into  the 
muck  so  that  it  became 
unplayable.  I  never  saw  Doug 
himself    perform    such    a 


dastardly  act  but  I  do  not 
recall  his  forming  a  team 
without  placing  on  his  side  a 
player  adept  at  it.  Let  me  be 
more  specific.  I  do  not 
remember  winning  a  croquet 
game  at  Oxford  except  the 
one  in  which  I  played  on 
Doug's  team;  I  mud-locked 
Neal  Hathaway's  ball  twice 
and  ground  Eric  Swenson's  so 
far  into  the  earth  that  he  was 
disqualified  for  losing  it.  If  a 
player  protested  those 
displays  of  Vince  Lom- 
bardiism  on  the  part  of 
Doug's  teammates,  he  was 
fined  two  martinis  and 
deprived  next  morning  of  a 
dish  of  Lucille's  chipped  beef 
on  toast.  Doug  was  fair,  in  his 
fashion,  when  it  came  to  this 
sort  of  discipline.  That  is,  he 
tended  to  mete  out  more  of  it 
to  men  than  to  women.  I  did 
mention  vulnerabilities. 

We  were  all  young  and  trim 
as  saplings  when  we  first  met 
in  Washington  just  as  World 
War  II  was  ending  in  victory 
and  our  world  was  flush  with 
promise.  Most  of  us,  Doug  in- 
cluded, were  in  the  news 
game  and  being  paid  —  not 
much,  but  it  was  pay  for  hav- 
ing fun.  We  smoked  and 
drank  a  lot,  and  sat  up  late  at 
night  talking  about  a  lot  of 
things,  but  mostly  about 
writing.  Hemingway. 
Faulkner.  Conrad.  Doug 
especially  revered  Faulkner 
3nd.Conrad.  Fitzgerald.  A  lit- 
tle Dostoyevski  or  Flaubert 
now  and  then.  Occasionally 
some  smart-ass  would  bring 
up  Pater  or  T.S.  Eliot.  The 
rest  of  us  talked  a  lot  about 
writing,  but  Doug  was  the  one 
who  decided  to  cut  the  cackle 
and  move  into  its  lonely  pur- 
suit. While  Ann,  David,  Mag- 
gie, Bob,  Len,  and  others 
whose  names  fade  at  this  mo- 
ment from  memory,  went  off 
to  our  various  pursuits  — 
broadcasting,  having  babies, 
writing  paragraphs  for 
newspapers  or  magazines, 
chasing  politicians  around 
the  circuit  and  being  conned 
by  them,  smoking  sausages 
or  selling  antiques  —  Doug 
wrote  books. 

He  never  took  on  easy  sub- 
jects forhiswriting^Though 
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one  of  the  things  remembered 
most  about  Doug  is  his  sense 
of  humor,  his  Scaramouche- 
like  gift  of  t)eing  able  to  laugh 
at  a  crazy  and  perverse 
world,  when  it  came  to 
writing  he  mostly  chose  to 
look  at  the  darker  side,  and  to 
wrestle  with  the  unintended 
acts  and  unanticipated  hap- 
penings that  affect  our  lives. 
The  book  that  brought  him 
early  success,  and  provided 
the  economic  base  that  enabl- 
ed him  to  continue  to  create 
was,  after  all,  a  version  of  the 
Faust  legend.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  darker  subject  than 
that. 

I  mention  this  char- 
acteristic not  because  I 
intend  to  analyze  Doug 
Wallop's  fiction.  Rather,  it 
struck  me  as  I  was  starting  to 
compose  this  memoir  that  I 
as  a  friend  of  many  years 
don't  think  of  a  dark  side  to 


the  man  at  all.  Of  course  he 
had  one,  and  no  doubt  was 
taken  during  life's  bad  times 
by  pain  and  sorrow  that  even 
a  close  friend  might  not  have 
known  about.  He  kept  that  to 
himself.  So  the  Wallop  I 
remember  is  the  gentle,  in- 
quiring man  always  ready  to 
be  interested,  really  in- 
terested, in  your  problems 
and  then  offering  a  bit  of 
helpful,  if  often  wry,  comfort 
in  the  night.  I  remember,  too, 
his  ability  to  make  fun  of 
himself;  for  example,  his 
hilarious  recounting  of  being 
imprisoned  by  the  Broadway 
producer  George  Abbott  in  a 
Manhattan  hotel  room  for 
days  on  end,  with  food  sent  in 
but  no  visitors  or  newspapers 
until  he  finished  writing  the 
book  for  Damn  Yankees.  And 
I  remember  the  modesty  with 
which  he  accepted  the  fame 
and    the    rewards    that    the 


musical  brought  him. 

He  left  a  legacy  that  is 
palpable,  bound  between 
covers  and  filling  a  shelf  in 
many  libraries.  That  is  more 
than  many  of  greater  preten- 
sions can  claim.  But  there  is  a 
different,  invisible  but  per- 
vasive legacy,  left  to  the 
many  of  us  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  his  friendship.  My  wife 
Margaret,  who  was  one  of 
those  friends,  once  wrote  in  a 
review  of  one  of  Doug's  books 
of  his  rueful  tendency  to 
"poke  fun  gently  at  Middle 
America,  where  all  is  not  for 
the  best,  even  if  we  have  been 
conditioned  to  believe  it 
should  be.  And  if  we  do 
believe,  recklessness  is  our 
lot,  and  a  wistful  nostalgia  for 
youth  —  oh,  just  once  more!" 
But  we're  no  longer  young 
and  Doug  is  gone. 


Friday,  May  2 

• 

Hynson  Lounge 
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4:  DO  p.m. 

Reception  and  Welcome 

Robert    Day,    Director    O'Neill 

Literary  House 

4:30 

Introduction 

Douglass    Cater,     President    of 

Washington  College 

"The  Young  Douglas  Wallop:  A 

Washington  Writer" 

David    Brinkley,     Television 

^.    ^  Vi 

Newsman 

Ik 

8:00 

Dramatic  sketches  and  readings 

k, 

from    Douglas    Wallop's    novels 

'   .<^VI 

w\ 

presented  by  the  Washington  Col- 
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lege  Drama  Department.   Tawes 
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Theatre. 
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Saturday,  May  3 

^■ 

O'Neill  Literary  House 

r^*. 

9:30 

A  Colloquy  on  Douglas  Wallop's 
writing,  "The  Art  and  Issues  of 

V   ^  imM 

m 

Maryland    Literature:     Douglas 

■^  '-^^  m»  ^»mp 

* 

Wallop,  Novelist" 

j^K  -'r  lj|^^flK^!^!^^^^^ll^lRii£.^B^K! 
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10:30 

Dedication    of    Douglas    WaUop 

Writing  Studio 

"Two  Writers  Under  One  Roof" 

Douglas  Wallop 

Lucille  Fletcher  Wallop 

Mettraux  wins  senior  art  award 


Washington  College  senior 
Armand  Mettraux  is  the  reci- 
pient of  the  Lynette  Nielsen 
Memorial  Award  for  Pain- 
ting, which  was  presented  at 
the  opening  of  the  annual  col- 
lege student  art  show  Friday, 
AprU  25. 

Mettraux,  a  senior  major- 
ing in  French  and  computer- 
assisted  dynamic  art  (a  self- 
designed  major)  entered  an 
exhibition  of  paintings,  three- 
dimensional  constructions, 
embossed  prints,  drawings, 
and  dynamic  art,  a  changing 
canvas  generated  by  an  IBM 
personal  computer  and 
displayed  on  a  large  screen. 
His  artwork  fills  the  first  floor 
gallery  space  in  Tawes 
Theatre. 

Mettraux's  "Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition,"     a     15-minute 


presentation  of  dynamic  art, 
'  was  the  judges'  choice  for  the 
Nielsen  Award.  He  received  a 
certificate  and  a  check  for 
"Best  in  Show."  The  judges 
were  local  artists  Marcy 
Dunn  Ramsey  and  William 
Knight,  and  professor  of  art 
at  the  college.  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Janson-La  Palme. 

Mrs.  Nielsen,  a  former  art 
teacher  at  the  college  and  a 
former  college  trustee  who 
resided  in  Centreville, 
established  the  painting 
award  two  years  ago  to 
acknowledge  excellence  in 
art  by  a  Washington  College 
student.  After  her  death  last 
year,  the  Friends  of  the  Arts 
Committee  continued  the 
award  as  a  memorial  to  her. 

The  art  show,  which  in- 
cludes   artwork    bS    other 


seniors  as  well  as 
undergraduates,  is  on  display 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Gibson 
Fine  Arts  Center  until  Sun- 
day, May  18.  The  exhibition 
may  be  viewed  on  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays 
from  3:00  until  5:00  p.m. 

4 

Victorian 

Ice  cream 

social 

Victorian  Ice  Cream  Social 
and  Band  Concert  is  set  for 
Sunday,  May  4,  at3:00p.m.  m 
the  Town  Park.  Admission  is 
free,  and  refreshments  are 
available.  In  the  event  of 
rain,  the  concert  will  l)e  in 
Tawes  Theatre. 
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Sho'men  edge  W  &  L 
head  to  NCAA  playoffs 


sports 


by  John  Bodnar 

The  1986  regular  lacrosse 
season  has  ended,  and  the  WC 
laxters  have  once  again 
mainULned  their  position  in 
the  higher  echelon  of  Division 
III  play.  With  a  close  call  11- 
10  victory  over  Washington 
and  fcee,  Saturday,  April  26, 
the  aho'men  extended  their 
winning  streak  to  five  in  a 
row  which  added  to  their  9-3 
record. 

Coach  Corcoran  stated,  "It 
was  a  great  win  for  us  as  we 
head  into  the  play-offs  next 
week.  We  played  aggressive- 
ly and  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on 
both  the  man  with  the  ball 
and  w(thout."  It  was  a  closely 
played  game  from  the  open- 
ing face-off  as  the  Sho'men 
held  a  4-2  first  quarter  lead 
and  a  7-5  half-time  lead. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  WC 
fell  behind  by  one  goal  (9-8). 
With  key  face-offs  by  Chris 
Dollar  and  Rob  Lavis  the 
Sho'men  tied  it  up.  Senior  at- 
tackman,  Rick  Cote  broke  the 
tie  with  the  game  winning 
goal  late  in  the  fourth 
quarter. 

Coach  Corcoran  said,  "It 
was    a     great     come-from- 


behind  victory.  It  was 
definitely  one  of  our  best 
defensive  games.  Goalie 
Larry  Boehm  was  excep- 
tional. He  made  a  game  winn- 
ing save  in  the  last  10  seconds 
of  the  game." 

The  Sho'men  wrapped  up 
the  season  on  Wednesday, 
April  30  when  they  traveled  to 
St.  Mary's  College.  The  win 
marked  the  fourth  year  in  a 
row  that  the  team  has  won  10 
games  in  the  regular  season. 

The  NCAA  playoffs  wiU 
begin  on  Wednesday  May  7. 
The  Sho'men,  ranked  second, 
may  not  receive  home  field 
advantage. 

The  NCAA  playoffs  has 
changed  the  playoff  pro- 
cedure for  this  year.  They 
want  to  categorize  the  teams 
in  groups  according  to  their 
geographical  location  and  not 
according  to  ranking.  This 
means  that  the  games  will  be 
played  on  the  field  of  the  team 
who  has  the  better  facilities.    ' 

This  poses  problems  for  the 
lacrosse  team  as  it  may  be 
traveling  during  exam  week 
to  play  a  team  with  a  weaker 
record  Hit  better  facilities. 


ItholobyJ  M  FrBgOmenI 

The  ■■Killor  Bees"  beat  the  Salisbury  "b"  team  at  home  fast  Friday,  April  26th,  20-18.  The  tinal  record  for  the 
B    lacrosse  team  was  8-1. 
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Lacrosse    Killer  B's"  compile  winning  record 


■mmuni  yievs  ni  eionori  mesJ 


by  Stephanie  Milton 

The  Washington  College 
"B"  lacrosse  team  has 
followed  closely  in  the  winn- 
ing footsteps  of  the  varsity 
squad.  The  "Killer  B's"  open- 
ed their  season  against 
Onodoga  Community  College 
on  March  19  and  beat  the 
junior  team  8-6.  Since  then, 
the  team  has  only  dropped 
one  game  to  Anne  Arundel 
Community  Collge,  14-11.  The 
WC  "B"  team  went  on  to  beat 
Anne  Arundel  later  ui  the 
season,  16-10. 

The  "B"  team  compiled  a 
winning  record  of  8-1  but  also 
showed  Coach  Rick  SoweU 
that  they  have  what  it  takes  to 
do  even  more.  "It's  nice  hav- 
ing kids  that  can  really  play  a 
game,  they  have  talent,"  says 
Coach  SoweU.  "Some  of  these 
players  would  have  been  on 
varsity  and  possibly  playing  a 
couple  of  years  ago." 

Although  the  team  gave  up 
a  lot  of  goals  this  season  and 
may  not  exhibit  high  face-off 
or  groundball  percentages, 
the  squad  improved  marked- 
ly on  last  year's  .500  record 
and  has  gained  insight  con- 
cerning the  transition  to  col- 
lege level  play.  Coach  Sewell 
states,  "I've  implemented 
Coach  Corcoran's  program 
for  the  "B"  team  and  hopeful- 
ly they  will  be  quite  familiar 
with  it  by  the  time  they  make 
the  varsity  team.  Now  that 
it's  ^  possible  to  have  a  solid 
"B"  team,  players  have  a 
chance  to  develop  slower  and 


get  playing  time  that  they 
wouldn't  normally  have." 

When  many  of  the  varsity 
team  were  suspended 
midseason  for  training  viola- 
tions, players  from  the  "B" 
team  made  the  trek  to 
Geneva,  New  York  to  face-off 
against  the  perennial  Divi- 
sion III  power,  Hobart  Col- 
lege. Coach  Sowell  says,  "I 
knew  it  would  be  tough  on 
•em.  They  were  not  quite 
ready  for  the  varsity  team 
and  here  they  were,  playing 
against  Hobart.  It  was  good 
for  their  confidence.  For  in- 
stance, Mike  Siegenthaler 
scored  against  Hobart  and 
went  on  a  tear  after  that. 
They  can  say  now,  'I  know 
how  it  feels  to  play  against 
one  of  the  best  teams  in  the 
country.'" 

The  "B"  team's  toughest 
opponent  according  to  Coach 


Sowell  was  Essex  Community 
College,  which  is  ranked  4th 
in  junior  colleges.  "That 
made  the  kids  feel  pretty 
good  to  beat  one  of  the  top 
junior  schools  in  the  coun- 
try," says  Coach  Sowell.  The 
laxters  also  toughed  it  out 
against  Navy,  18-17  in  over- 
time. "If  we  can  beat  Division 
I  kids,  it's  a  real  plus  for  our 
program." 

The  most  difficult  coaching 
obstacle  for  the  Ail-American 
and  first  year  coach  SoweU 
was  converting  his  offensive 
mind  into  a  defensive  battle 
zone.  "I'm  an  offensive 
player  so  I  may  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  offense  as  a 
coach.  I  took  a  few  lessons 
from  Steve  BevlUe  and  a 
lesson  from  Coach  Corcoran 
to  help  with  the  defense.  The 
defense  hung  in  as  weU  as 
they    could    and    responded 


pretty  weU  to  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  teach  them. ' ' 

The  teach  countered  this 
deficit  by  responding  weU  of- 
fensively while  under  fire 
from  their  opponents.  "I  was 
reaUy  thriUed  with  how  well 
we  responded  under 
pressure.  In  a  close  game,  we 
always  came  up  with  the  big 
play  to  win  the  game.  The 
first  couple  games,  we  were 
down  in  the  4th  quarter  and 
they  always  pulled  it  out. 
That  shows  more  guts  and 
heart   than   coaching.   They 


worked  their  tails  off  for  me. 
They  won  eight  games  in  a 
row... they  wanted  it." 

The  five  leading  scorers 
were  Bruce  Chase  with  22 
goals.  Jack  MiUer  and  Matt 
KeUy  with  17  each,  and  Chris 
Hummel  and  Walter  Spence 
with  16  each.  The  team's 
leader  in  total  points  was 
Mike  Siegenthaler  with  34 
points. 

The  "B"  team  scored  136 
goals  in  the  season  and  gave 
up  81. 
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Elm  sports  staff  picks  athletes  of  the  year 


Basketball 
team  leader 


by  Stephanie  Milton 

The  Elm  sports  staff  has 
selected  Kurt  Keller  of  the 
basketball  team  as  the  Senior 
Athlete  of  the  Year.  Keller's 
individual  accomplishments 
are  momentous  and  can  only 
add  to  the  successess  of  the 
team  as  a  whole. 

To  begin,  this  year's 
basketball  team  had  20  wins 
and  6  losses,  the  best  record 
since  the  1924-25  season. 
Keller  led  the  team  in  scoring 
and  rebounding  with  21  points 
averaged  per  game. 

Coach  'Tom  Finnegan  says 
approvingly,  "He  has  made  a 
tremendous  impact  on  our 
basketball  program  during 
his  four  years  as  our  overall 
record  during  that  time  has 
been  70  wins  and  30  losses.  He 
has  led  the  team  to  two  NCAA 
national  tournaments.  His 
numerous  individual  basket- 
ball accomplishments  speak 
for  themselves." 

Keller's  career  was 
highlighted  by  scoring  100 
points  in  his  four  years  at  WC. 
He  is  fourth  on  the  all-time 
scoring  list  and  he  finished 
ills  career  at  Washington  Col- 
lege with  1,357  points. 

Keller  has  achieved  first 
team  honors  in  every  tourna- 
ment of  his  junior  and  senior 
years.  He  has  been  elected 
Player  of  the  Week  five  times 
in  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Conference, 
and  is  also  the  Most  Valuable 
Player  for  the  1985-86  season 
in  the  Southern  Division. 

The  list  goes  on.  In  addition 
to  being  the  first  player  from 
WC  since  1978  to  be  selected 
to  the  first  team  All-America 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  Region, 
Keller  has  also  been  elected 


Kurt  Keller 


to  the  first  teams  of  the  All 
State  Division  II-III  team,  an 
MAC  team,  and  the  NCAA 
tournament  team  for  the  MA 
region. 

Coach  Finnegan  said  that 
Keller  "represents  the  best 
qualities  of  the  stu- 
dent/athlete that  we  are  try- 
ing to  develop  in  our  pro- 
grams at  WC.  Not  only  has  he 
maintained  a  solid  academic 
record  while  completing  a 
double  major,  he  has  made 
time  to  become  involved  in 
extracurricular  campus  ac- 
tivities. Most  importantly,  he 
has  achieved  this  recognition 
within  the  framework  of  be- 
ing an  outstanding  team 
player." 


Rhondle  Overton 


Swimming 
senior 

Rhondie  Overton  has  been 
selected  by  the  Elm  sports 
staff  from  the  graduating 
class  as  the  female  Athlete  of 
the  Year.  Overton,  a  member 
of  Washington  College's  first 
women's    swim    team,    set 


numerous  records  for  the 
school  in  the  newly  formed 
Casey  Swim  Center  as  well  as 
in  regular  season  and  state 
competition.  Overton  began 
swimming  competitively  in 
her  youth  and  had  not  com- 
peted collegiately  until  this 
year.  Being  away  from  the 
water  had  little  effect  on  her 
performance  once  she  return- 
ed. Overton  qualified  in  the  50 
and   100-meter   freestyle  for 


the  Middle  Atiantic  Con- 
ference this  season. 

Overton's  record  for  the  bo 
yarf".  freestyle  is  28.55  seconds 
and  was  set  at  this  season's 
only  home  meet  which  was 
against  Goucher  College  in 
early  February.  Overton's 
100-yard  freestyle  record  is 
1:03.75  and  was  set  at  Mary 
Mount  College  in  Va. 

Overton  also  swam  in  the 
200-yard  medley  relay,  the 
400-yard  medley  relay,  the 
200-yard  free  relay,  and  the 
400-yard  free  relay.  The  400- 
yard  medley  and  the  400-yard 
freestyle  teams  both  set 
school  records  at  the  state 
championship  and  all  four  of 
the  teams  placed  fourth  in 
state  competition  this  year. 

Overton  placed  17th  in  the 
100-yard  freestyle  and  9th  in 
the  50  yard  freestyle  in  state 
competition  as  well. 

Coach  Dennis  Berry  says 
"It's  important  to  recognize 
women  who  compete.  Sports 
organizes  your  life,  provides 
structure  to  your  week  and 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  be 
a  winner.  Rhondie  is  an  all- 
state  competitor.  She 
established  records  and  was 
the  leader  point-wise  per 
meet  and  was  also  a  leader 
out  of  the  Waterloo. 

"We  hope  it  was  a  fun  ex- 
perience for  her.  She  worked 
hard  and  was  a  role  model  to 
the  younger  students.  She 
proved  you  can  be  a  senior 
with  a  thesis  due  and  make 
practice  everyday  and  make 
that  delicate  balance  between 
academics  and  athletics  on  a 
daily  basis. 


Softball  drops  doubleheader 


Suds  and  Soda 

Discount  Beverages 

wishes  the 

graduating 

class  of  1986 

the  best  of  luck! 


by  Stephanie  Milton 
The  Softball  team  beat 
Notre  Dame  of  Baltimore  13-6 
on  April  24.  W.C.  taUied 
twelve  runs  in  the  second  inn- 
ing including  a  home  run  by 
Jackie  Langdon. 

The  Sho'  ladies  also  played 
Western  Maryland  College  on 
April  26  in  a  double-header. 
Western  Maryland  won  both 


games  and  managed  IS  hits, 
including  5  triples  and  2  home 
runs  in  the  first  contest. 

The  women  were  without 
their  regular  pitcher  Erika 
Swartzkopf,  resulting  in  the 
juggling  of  positions 
throughout  the  diamond. 
Washington  College  was  held 
scoreless  until  the  4th  inning 
when  senior  Sue  Cupka,  play- 


ing in  her  final  game,  hit  a  tri- 
ple and  then  came  home  on  a 
hit  by  Jennifer  Groton.  Ac- 
cording to  Coach  Guinan,  the 
team  "experienced  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  getting  into 
the  game." 

In  the  second  game,  Lisa 
Chasanov  Chris  Pheeny,  and 
Jackie  Langdon  each  scored 
runs. 
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The  beauty  in  sports  is  worth  recording 


Many  time  over  'he  past 
two  and  a  half  years  oeople 
have  been  asking  me  if  I  plan 
to  be  a  career  sports  writer, 
or  if  I  will  try  something  a  lit- 
tle more  serious.  Perhaps, 
they  say,  I  should  do 
something  in  life  that  has 
meaning. 

I  tell  these  people  that  I  am 
studying  existentialism  in 
college  and  I  therefore  know 
that  there  is  no  meaning,  and 
I  will  gladly  stick  with  sports. 

Because  this  is  the  last 
"Playing  the  Field"  I  thought 
that  it  might  be,  philosophy 
not  withstanding,  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  sentimen- 
talize and  reflect.  And  then  I 
thought  that  that  would  pro- 
bably bore  the  life  out  of 
anyone  who  would  bother  to 
read  this  column  through. 

Still,  I  feel  that  it  is  impor- 
tant, if  for  no  one  else  but 
myself,  to  try  and  to  put  into 
words  why  I  think  that  sports 
writing  has  been  a  wor- 
thwhile endeaver. 


playing  the  field 

by  jack  gildcn 


While  It  IS  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  to  try  and  explain 
the  value  in  writing  about 
grown  men  and  women  who 
play  children's  games,  it 
becomes  much  more  simple 
when  one  stops  to  consider 
what  athletics  are  and  what 
they  represent. 

From  a  child's  eye  view 
sports  are  something 
magical.  As  a  young  boy  I  liv- 
ed for  the  times  when  my 
father  would  take  my  brother 
and  I  to  ball  games.  When  we 
were  there  my  father  would 
have  the  best  view  of  Brooks 
Robinson.  Even  though 
Brooks  was  pretty  much  past 


Women  netters  win 


Last  week  the  women's  ten- 
nis team  finished  its  season 
with  an  overall  record  of  5-2. . 
Although  many  rainouts  and 
personal  injuries  kept  the 
team  from  completing  its 
original  schedule,  the  seven 
matches  played  were 
challenging  and  rewarding. 
With  persistance  the  team 
overcame  many  obstacles 
and  had  a  very  successful 
season.  The  tennis  team 
traveled  to  Western 
Maryland  College  on  April  25 
and    came    back    victorious. 


Only  five  players  were  able  to 
make  the  first  and  second 
doubles.  The  final  score  was 
7-2. 

Essex  Community  College 
came  to  Washington  College 
for  the  team's  last  match  on 
April  28.  Odette  Powers, 
Cathy  Engle,  Sarah  Pyle, 
Mary  Ellen  Larrimore  and 
Cate  Lucas  all  won  easily  in 
their  singles  matches.  Erin 
Patterson  at  fifth  singles 
played  a  tough  match  which 
went  three  sets,  and  eventual- 
ly won  6-3,  5-7,  6-3. 


J.C.Dodd 
Dist.  Co. 

Easton,  Maryland 


'his  prime  by  the  time  I 
started  going  to  the  games, 
(he  couldn't  hit  much)  he  was 
still  an  exciting  athlete  in  the 
field,  you  could  be  reasonably 
sure  that  he  would  make  at 
least  one  great  play  every 
came.  He  was  my  favroite 
athlete. 

The  only  ball  player  that  I 
ever  liked  more  than  Brooks 
played  football.  The  player 
was  my  brother.  When  I  was 
in  junior  high-school  I  used  to 
go  and  watch  him  and  I  was 
very  proud.  He  was  small, 
(like  all  of  the  Gildens)  but  he 
could  hit.  When  I  saw  him  in 
his  pxirple  and  white  uniform 


he  looked  so  big  and  impor- 
tant, not  at  all  like  they  guy  I 
fought  with  at  home. 

Watching  him  play  showed 
me  that  there  was  great  beau- 
ty in  athletic  contests.  I  saw 
that  football  not  only  gave  one 
a  chance  to  conquer  his  own 
limits,  but  it  also  allowed  a 
runt  to  hit  big  guys.  Needless 
to  say,  I  went  out  for  the  team 
as  soon  as  I  was  in  high  school 
(Napoleon  complex? ) 

These  days,  to  paraphrase 
an  old  quotation,  tiie  problem 
with  athletics  is  that  it  is 
wasted  on  athletes.  College 
and  pro-athletes  are  scan- 
dalous —  money  is  the  major 
concern  and  to  call  an  event  a 
"game"  today  is  a  misnomer. 

Still,  there  is  something  ir- 
resistible about  a  sporting 
event.  I  think  that  the  appeal 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  live  in 
a  mediocre  society.  Our 
leaders  are  nothing  to  brag 
about,  writers  (present  com- 
pany excluded,  of  course) 
aren't  what  they  used  to  be. 


and  soap  operas  aren't  exact- 
ly Greek  tragedies. 

Athletic  events,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  a  flair  for 
the  epic.  Albeit,  there  is  little 
meaning  in  whether  or  not  the 
Orioles  beat  the  Indians,  and 
yet  one  can't  watch  a  Johnny 
Unitas  throw  a  pass,  or  a 
Walter  Payton  run  the  ball 
without  getting  the  feeling 
that  they  are  seeing 
something  great. 

When  a  prizefighter  walks 
into  a  ring  he  puts  his  life  on 
the  line.  The  boxer  pushes 
himself  to  his  mental  and 
physical  limits,  and  he  either 
succeeds  or  pays  a  heavy 
price  for  defeat.  And  while 
there  is  undoubtedly 
something  repulsive  in  an 
event  with  such  high  stakes, 
there  is  something  quite 
beautiful  in  it  as  well. 

I  I  found  that  beauty  worth 
recording.  I  hope  that  you 
'  have  found  it  worth  reading. 


photo  by  J.  M.  Fragomeni 

The  mens  varsity  four  boat  mustered  the  stamina  to  pull  ahead  and  beat  the  Lafayette  teams  in  a  time  of 
8:15  on  Saturday,  April  26th. 

Men's  varsity  outpowers  Lafayette 


by  Stephanie  Milton 
The  WC  men's  and 
women's  crew  teams  rowed 
aggressively  and  placed  in 
several  of  the  races  on  the 
Chester  River  last  Saturday, 
April  26. 

The  women's  novice  four 
rowed  a  time  of  12:12  while 
Lafayette  College's  boat  row- 
ed an  11 ;  26  to  place  first. 

The  women's  varsity  four 
race  was  won  by  the 
undeafeated  Lafayette  boat 
in  9:44.  WC  placed  second 
(10:12),  Mary  Washington 
College  third  (10:24)  and 
Johns  Hopkins  fourth  ( ID :  27 ) . 
Lafayette  also  won  the 
novice  eight  race  in  8:41  which 
was  only  entered  by  one  other 
school,  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College. 

The  men's  novice  eight 
race  was  won  by  Lafayette  in 
7:34.  WCplaced  third  in7:54. 

The  men's  varsity  four  was 
the  only  team  to  legally  beat  a 
Lafayette  boat  on  Saturday. 
WC  rowed  in  8:15,  Lafayette's 
heavyweight  four  rowed  in 
8:23  and  the  lightweight  four 
from  Lafayette  placed  third 
witha  time  of  8:29. 
The  men's  varsity  eight 
!  was  actually  won  by  the  WC 


boat  but  they  were  dis- 
qualified due  to  lane  viola- 
tions and  clashing  oars  with 
Johns  Hopkins.  WC's  time 
was  below  seven  minutes  while 
Hopkins  won  legally  with 
7:04.  Two  Lafayette  boats 
placed  third  and  fourth. 

The  last  race  of  the  day  was 
entered  by  Mary  Washington 
men's   novice  four  and   two 


Lafayette  novice  fours.  Mary 
Washington  won  in  8:12.  The 
second  Lafayette  boat  was 
disqualified  for  repeatedly  in- 
terfering with  the  other 
Lafayette  boat,  which  was 
forced  to  row  wide  in  the 
river.  Although  this  was 
unintentional,  it  may  have 
caused  Lafayette  to  lose  the 
men's  novice  four  race. 


Baseball  compiles  best 
record  in  history 


by  Brian  Lang 

The  Washington  College 
Sho'men  baseball  team  com- 
pleted it  spring  schedule  Mon- 
day  by  splitting  a 
doubleheader  with  Ursinus 
College.  The  Sho'men  closed 
coach  Athey's  37th  season 
with  an  impressive  19-9 
record. 

The  Sho'men  lost  the  first 
game  5-3,  but  made  a  strong 
attempt  at  a  comeback,  mid- 
way through  the  contest. 
Down  4-0  with  the  bases  load- 
ed, Chip  Bailey  singled  to  left 
field,  and  all  three  nmners 
scored  when  the  ball  went 
through  the  left  fielder's  legs. 


But  three  runs  was  not 
enough  and  when  the 
Sho'men  failed  to  score  with 
the  bases  loaded  and  nobody 
out  in  the  seventh  inning,  they 
suffered  their  ninth  defeat  of 
the  year. 

Game  two  featured  the  pit- 
ching of  freshman  Dave 
Puskar  who  shut  down  the  Ur- 
sinus offensive  and  earned  his 
second  victory  in  a  6-2  con- 
test. The  Sho'men  got  rolling 
behind  the  bats  of  Charlie 
Joiner,  Scott  Jones,  Chip 
Bailey,  and  Puskar. 

The  19-9  record  is  the  best 
in  the  history  of  Washington 
College  baseball. 


